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PEEFACE. 


^pms  work  has  two  aims  :  to  represent  and  exhibit  the  better  Literature 
of  History  in  the  English  language,  and  to  give  it  an  organized  body 
—  a  system  —  adapted  to  the  greatest  convenience  in  any  use,  whether  for 
reference,  or  tor  reading,  for  teacher,  student,  or  casual  inquirer. 

The  entire  contents  of  the  work,  with  slight  exceptions  readily  distin- 
guished, have  been  carefully  culled  from  some  thousands  of  books, —  embrac- 
ing the  whole  range  (in  the  English  language)  of  standard  historical  writing, 
both  general  and  special :  the  biography,  the  institutional  and  constitutional 
studies,  the  social  investigations,  the  archeological  researches,  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  discussions,  and  all  other  important  tributaries  to  the 
great  and  swelling  main  stream  of  historical  knowledge.  It  has  been 
culled  as  one  might  pick  choice  fruits,  careful  to  choose  the  perfect  and  the 
ripe,  where  su:h  are  found,  and  careful  to  keep  their  flavor  unimpaired. 
The  flavor  of  the  Literature  of  History,  in  its  best  examples,  and  the  ripe 
quality  of  its  latest  and  best  thought,  are  faithfully  preserved  in  what  aims 
to  be  the  garner  of  a  fair  selection  from  its  fruits. 

History  as  written  by  those,  on  one  hand,  who  have  depicted  its  scenes 
most  vividly,  and  by  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  searched  its  facts, 
weighed  its  evidences,  and  pondered  its  meanings  most  critically  and  deeply, 
is  given  in  their  own  words.  If  commoner  narratives  are  sometimes  quoted, 
their  use  enters  but  slightly  into  the  construction  of  the  work.  The  whole 
matter  is  presented  under  an  arrangement  which  imparts  distinctness  to  its 
topics,  while  showing  them  in  their  sequence  and  in  all  their  large  relations, 
both  national  and  international. 

For  every  subject,  a  history  more  complete,  I  think,  in  the  broad  meaning 
of  "History,"  is  supplied  by  this  mode  than  could  possibly  be  produced 
on  the  plan  of  dry  synopsis  which  is  common  to  encyclopedic  works.  It 
holds  the  charm  and  interest  of  many  styles  of  excellence  in  writing,  and  it 
is  read  in  a  clear  light  which  shines  directly  from  the  pens  that  have  made 
History  luminous  by  their  interpretations. 

Behind  the  Literature  of  History,  which  can  be  called  so  in  the  finer 
sense,  lies  a  great  body  of  the  Documents  oi  History,  which  are  unattractive 
to  the  casual  reader,  but  which  even  he  must  sometimes  have  an  urgent  wish 
to  consult.  Pull  and  carefully  chosen  texts  of  a  large  number  of  the  most 
famous  and  important  of  such  documents  —  charters,  edicts,  proclamations, 
petitions,  covenants,  legislative  acts  and  ordinances,  and  the  constitutions  of 


many  countries  —  have  been  accordingly  introduced  and  are  easily  to  be 
found. 

Tlu^  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  work  is  primarily  alphabetical,  and 
secondarily  chronological.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  indexed,  and  the  index 
is  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  text,  in  the  same  alphabetical  and 
chronologi(!al  older. 

Events  which  touch  several  countries  or  places  are  treated  fully  but  once, 
in  the  connection  which  shows  their  antecedents  and  consequences  best,  and 
the  reader  is  guide<l  to  that  ampler  discussion  by  references  from  each  cap- 
tion under  which  it  may  be  sought.  Economies  of  this  character  bring  into 
the  compass  of  five  volumes  a  body  of  History  that  would  need  twice  the 
number,  at  least,  for  equal  fulness  on  the  monographic  plan  of  encyclopedic 
works. 

Of  my  own,  the  only  original  writing  introduced  is  in  a  general  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Eur<ypc\  and  in  what  I  have  called  the  ^''Logical  Outlines''''  of  a 
number  of  national  histories,  which  are  printed  in  colors  to  distinguish  the 
iniluences  that  have  been  dominant  in  them.  But  the  extensive  borrowing 
which  the  work  represents  has  not  been  done  in  an  unlicensed  way.  I  have 
felt  warranted,  by  common  custom,  in  using  moderate  extracts  without  per- 
mit. But  for  everything  beyond  these,  in  my  selections  from  books  now 
in  print  and  on  sale,  whether  under  copyriglit  or  deprived  of  copyright,  I 
have  sought  the  consent  of  those,  authors  or  jiublishers,  or  both,  to  whom 
the  right  of  consent  or  denial  appears  to  belong.  In  nearly  all  cases  I 
have  received  the  most  generous  and  friendly  responses  to  my  request,  and 
count  among  ray  valued  possessions  the  great  volume  of  kindly  letters  of 
permission  which  have  come  to  me  from  authors  and  publishers  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  A  more  specific  acknowledgment  of  these  favors  v;ill 
be  appended  to  this  preface. 

The  authors  of  books  have  other  rights  beyond  their  rights  of  property, 
to  which  respect  has  been  paid.  No  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  text 
of  their  writings,  except  to  abridge  by  omissions,  which  are  indicated  by 
the  customary  signs.  Occasional  interpolations  are  marked  by  enclosure 
in  brackets.  Abridgment  by  paraphrasing  has  only  been  resorted  to  when 
unavoidable,  and  is  shown  by  the  interruption  of  quotation  marks.  In  the 
matter  of  different  spellings,  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  preserve  for  each 
writer  his  own.  As  a  rule  this  is  done,  in  names,  and  in  the  divergences 
between  English  and  American  orthography  ;  but,  since  muck  of  the  matter 
quoted  has  been  taken  from  American  editions  of  English  books,  and  since 
both  copyists  and  printers  have  worked  under  the  habit  of  American  spell- 
ings, the  rule  may  not  have  governed  with  strict  consistency  throughout. 

J.  N.  L. 
The  Buffalo  Library, 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  December,  1898.       -   ~       ."     . 
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A.  C.  Ante  Christum;  used  sometimes 
Instead  of  the  more  l'i.iniliar  abbreviation,  B.  C. 
—Before  Clirist. 

A.  D.  Anno  Domini ;  The  Year  of  Our  Lord. 
See  EuA,  CiniisTiAN. 

A.  E.  I.  O.  U. — "Tlie  famous  device  of  Aus- 
tria, A.  E.  I.  O.  U.,  was  first  used  by  Frederic 
III.  [1440-1493],  wlio  adopted  it  on  his  plate, 
books,  and  buildings.  These  initials  stand  for 
'Austriae  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Univcrso';  or,  in 
German,  'Alles  Erdreich  1st  Osterreich  Unter- 
than':  a  bold  assumption  for  a  man  wlio  was  not 
safe  in  an  inch  of  his  dominions." — H.  Hallam, 
The  Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  p.  89,  foot-note. 

A.  H.     Anno  Hejirx.     See  Era,    Mahome- 

TAK. 

A.  M.  "Anno  Mundi ;"  the  Year  of  the 
World,  or  the  year  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  according  to  tlie  formerly  accepted  chro- 
nological reckoning  of  Archbishop  Usher  and 
others. 

A.  U.  C,  OR  U.  C.  "Ab  urbe  condita," 
from  the  founding  of  the  city;  or  "Anno  urbis 
Conditae,"  the  year  from  the  founding  of  the 
city;  the  Year  of  Rome.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  753. 

AACHEN.    See  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

AARAU,  Peace  of  (1712).  See  Switzerulnd  : 
A.  D.  1053-1789. 

AB^,  Oracle  of.    Sec   Oracles    of    the 

Ci'xyp'Ti'vo 

ABBAS  I.  (called  The  Great),  Shah  of  Per- 
sia; A.  D.  1583-1627.... Abbas  II.,  A.  D. 
1641-1666. . .  .Abbas  III.,  A.  D.  1732-1736. 

ABBASSIDES,  The  rise,  decline  and  fall  of 
the  See  Mahometan  Conquest,  &c.  :  A.  D. 
715-750;  763;  and  815-945;  also  Bagdad:  A.  D, 
'258 

'"abbey.— ABBOT.— ABBESS.    See  Mon- 
astery. 

ABDALLEES,  The.  Sec  India:  A.  D. 
1747-1761. 

ABDALMELIK,  Caliph,  A.  D.  684-705. 

ABD-EL-KADER,  The  War  of  the 
French  in  Algiers  with.  See  Barbart  States  : 
A.  D.  1830-1846. 

ABDICATIONS.  Alexander,  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.    See   Bulgaria:   A.   D.    1878-1886. 

Amadeo    of    Spain.     See   Spain:  A.   D. 

1866-1873 Charies  IV.  Rnd  Ferdinand  VII. 

of  Spain.     See  Spain:  A.    D.   1807-1808 

Charles    V.  Empr.ror.     See  Germany:  A.  D. 

1552-1561,  and  ISetuerlands:  A.  D.  1555 

Charles  X.King  of  France.     See   France: 

A.  D.  1815-1830 Charles  Albert,  King  of 

Sardinia.     See  Italy:   A.    D,   1848-1849 

Christina,  Regent  of  Spain.     See  Spain  :  A.  D. 

1833-1846 Christina,  Queen   of    Sweden. 

See   Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):    A.   D. 

1644-1697 Diocletian,  Emperor.  See  Rome  : 

A.  D.  284-805. . .  .Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria.   See  Austria:  A.  D.  1848-1849 Louis 

Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland.    See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.   1806-1810 Louis  Philippe 

See  France:  A.  D.  1841-1848 Milan,  King 


of  Serbia.    Sec  Servl\:  A.  D.  1883-1889 

Pedro  I.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and    King  of 
Portugal.    See  Portugal:    xV.  D.   1824-1889, 

and  Brazil:  A.  D.  1825-1865 Ptolemy  I.  of 

Egypt.     See  Macedonia,  &c.  :  B.  C.  297-280. 

Victor  Emanuel  I.   Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  1820- 

1821 William    I.,  King  of  Holland.     See 

Netherlands:  A.  D.  1830-1884. 

ABDUL-AZIZ,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1801-1870. 

ABDUL-HAMID,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1774-1789. . .  .Abdul-Hamid  II.,  1876-. 

ABDUL-MEDJID,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1839-1861. 

ABEL,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1250- 
1253. 

ABENCERRAGES.The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1238-1373,  and  1476-1493. 

ABENSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1809  (January-June). 

ABERCROMBIE'S  CAMPAIGN  IN 
AMERICA.  See  Canada  (New  France):  A. 
D.  1758. 

ABERDEEN  MINISTRY,  The.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1851-1852,  and  1855. 

ABIPONES,  The.  See  American  Aborioi- 
nes:    Pampas  Tribes. 

ABJURATION  OF  HENRY  IV.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1591-1593. 

ABNAKIS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Algonkin  Family. 

ABO,  Treaty  of  (1743).  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1740-1762. 

ABOLITIONISM  IN  AMERICA,  The 
Rise  of.  See  Slavery,  Negro:  A.  D.  1828- 
1832;  and  1840-1847. 

ABORIGINES,  AMERICAN.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines. 

ABOUKIR,  Naval  Battle  of  (or  Battle  of 
the  Nile).    See  Fr.\nce:  A.   D.  1798  (May— 

August) Land-battle      of    (1799).      See 

France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August— August). 

ABRAHAM,  The  Plains  of.  That  part  of 
the  high  plateau  of  Quebec  on  which  the  mem- 
orable victory  of  Wolfe  was  won,  September  13, 
1759.  The  plain  was  so  called  "from  Abraham 
Martin,  a  pilot  known  as  Maltre  Abraham,  who 
had  owned  a  piece  of  land  here  in  the  early  times 
of  the  colony." — F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  V.  2,  p.  289.— For  an  account  of  the  battle 
which  gave  distinction  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
see  Canada  (New  France):  A.  D.  1759,  (June 
—  September). 

ABSENTEEISM  IN  IRELAND.— In  Ire- 
land, "the  owners  of  about  one-half  the  land  do 
not  live  on  or  near  their  estates,  while  the  owners 
of  about  one  fourth  do  not  live  in  the  country. 
.  .  .  Absenteeism  is  an  old  evil,  and  in  very 
early  times  received  attention  from  the  govern- 
ment .  .  .  Some  of  the  disadvr  stages  to  the 
community  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  more 
wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  are  apparent  to 
every  one.  Unless  the  landlord  is  utterly  pov- 
erty-stricken or  very  unenterprising,    'there  is 
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a  great  <k'nl  more  going  on '  when  he  is  in  the 
country.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  absenteeism 
is  a  great  di.sad vantage  to  the  country  and  the 
people.  ...  It  is  too  much  to  attribute  to  it  all 
the  evils  that  have  been  set  down  to  its  charge. 
It  is,  ho%vever,  an  important  consideration  that 
the  people  regard  it  as  a  grievance;  and  think 
the  twenty-lh-o  or  tliirty  millions  of  dollars  paid 
every  year  to  these  landlords,  who  are  rarely  or 
never  in  Ireland,  is  a  tax  grievous  to  be  borne." 
—  I).  H.  Kiiiu-.  The  IrMi  QncHtinii,  pp.  ."5-11. 
ABSOROKOS,   OR    CROWS.  The.    See 

A.MI-.UUAN  AlloKKilNKS:  SlOUAN  FAXm.Y. 

ABU-BEKR,  Caliph,  A.  I).  632-634. 

ABU  KLEA,  Battle  of  (1885).  See  Egypt: 
A.  1).  1HB4-18H.';. 

ABUL  ABBAS,  Caliph,  A.  D.  750-754. 

ABUNA  OF  ABYSSINIA,  — "Since  the 
days  of  Frumentius  [who  introduced  Christianity 
into  Abyssinia  in  the  4th  century]  every  ortho- 
dox Primate  of  Abyssinia  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria, and  has  borne  the  title  of  Abuna  " —  or 
Abuna  Salama,  "Father  of  Peace."  —  II.  M. 
Ilozier,  'T/ie  llritinh  Expedition  to  Abymnia, 
p.  4. 

ABURY,  OR  AVEBURY.  — STONE- 
HENGE.— CARNAC— "The  numerous  cir- 
cles (if  stone  or  of  earth  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
varying  in  diamett  r  from  30  or  40  feet  up  to 
1,200,  arc  to  be  viewed  as  temples  standing  in 
the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  burial-places 
of  the  dead.  The  most  imposing  group  of  re- 
mains of  this  kind  in  this  country  [England]  is 
that  of  Avebury  [Abury],  near  Devizes,  in 
Wiltshire,  referred  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  a 
late  stage  in  the  Neolithic  or  to  the  beginning  of 
the  bronze  period.  It  consists  of  a  large  circle 
of  unworked  upright  stones  1,200  feet  in  diame- 
ter, surrounded  by  a  fosse,  which  in  turn  is  also 
surrounded  by  a  nimpart  jf  earth.  Inside  are  the 
remains  of  two  concentric  circles  of  stone,  and 
from  the  two  entrances  in  the  rampart  jjroceeded 
long  avenues  flanked  by  stor.es,  one  leading  to 
Beckhampton,  and  the  other  to  West  Kennett, 
where  it  formerly  ended  in  another  double  circle. 
Between  them  rises  Silbury  Hill,  the  largest 
artiticial  mound  in  Great  Britain,  no  less  than  130 
feet  in  height.  This  group  of  remains  was  at 
one  time  second  to  none,  '  but  unfortunately  for 
us  [says  Sir  John  Lubbock]  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Avclmry  [Abury],  like  some  beautiful 
parasite,  has  wn  up  at  the  expense  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  antient  temple,  and  out  of  650  great 
stones,  not  above  twenty  arc  still  standing.  In 
spite  of  this  it  is  still  to  be  classed  among  the 
finest  ruins  in  Europe.  The  famous  temple  of 
Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain  is  probably  of  a 
later  date  than  Avebury,  since  not  only  are  some 
of  the  stones  used  in  its  construction  worked,  but 
the  surrounding  barrows  are  more  elaborate  than 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  circle  100  feet  in  diameter,  of  large 
upright  blocks  of  sarsen  stone,  12  feet  7  inches 
high,  bearing  imposts  dovetailed  into  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  architrave.  Nine 
feet  within  this  was  a  circle  of  small  foreign 
stones  .  .  .  and  witliin  this  five  great  trilithons 
of  sarsen  stone,  forming  a  horse-shoe;  then  a 
horsc-shoe  of  foreign  stones,  eight  feet  high,  and 
in  tlie  centre  a  slab  of  micaceous  sandstone  called 
the  altar-stone.  ...  At  a  distance  of  100  feet 
from  the  outer  line  a  small  ramp,  with  a  ditcli 


outside,  formed  the  outer  circle,  300  feet  in 
diameter  which  cuts  a  low  barrow  and  includes 
another,  and  therefore  is  evidently  of  later  date 
than  some  of  the  barrows  of  the  district.  "-^W.  B. 
Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  10. — "Stone- 
henge .  .  .  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  Bronze  Age,  though  apparently  it 
was  not  all  erected  at  one  time,  the  inner  circle  of 
small,  unwrought,  blue  stones  being  probably 
older  tlian  the  rest;  as  regards  Abury,  since  tin; 
stones  are  all  in  their  natural  condition,  while 
those  of  Stonehenge  are  roughly  hewn,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Abury  is  the  older 
of  the  two,  and  belongs  either  to  the  close  of  the 
Stone  Age,  or  to  the  commencement  of  that  of 
Bronze.  Both  Abury  and  Stonehenge  were,  I 
believe,  used  as  temples.  JIany  of  the  stone 
circles,  however,  have  been  proved  to  be  burial 
places.  In  fact,  a  complete  burial  place  may  be 
described  as  a  dolmen,  covered  by  a  tumulus„ 
and  surrounded  by  a  stone  circle.  Often,  how- 
ever, we  have  only  the  tumulus,  sometimes  only 
the  dolmen,  and  sometimes  again  only  the  stone 
circle.  The  celebrated  monument  of  Carnao,  in 
Brittany,  consists  of  eleven  rows  of  unhewn 
stones,  which  differ  greatly  both  in  size  and 
height,  the  largest  being  22  feet  above  ground, 
while  some  are  quite  small.  It  appears  that  the 
avenues  originally  extended  for  several  miles,  but 
at  present  they  are  very  imperfect,  the  stones  hav- 
ing been  cleared  away  in  places  for  agricultural 
improvements.  At  present,  thcrefoie,  there  are 
several  detached  portions,  which,  however,  have 
the  same  general  direction,  and  appear  to  have 
been  connected  together.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  great 
tumuli  in  Brittany  probably  belong  to  the  Stone 
Age,  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  regard  Car- 
nac  as  having  been  erected  during  the  same 
period." — Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times, 
ch.  5. 

ABYDOS. —  An  ancient  ci'^y  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as 
one  of  the  towns  that  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Trojans.  Originally  Thracian,  as  is  supposed,  it 
became  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  passed  at 
different  times  under  Persian,  Athenian,  Lace- 
daemonian and  IMacedonian  rule.  Its  site  was  at 
the  narrowest  point  of  the  Hellespont — the  scene 
of  the  ancient  romantic  story  of  Hero  and 
Leandcr  —  nearly  opposite  to  the  town  of  Sestus. 
It  was  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Abydos  that 
Xerxes  built  his  bridge  of  boats;  at.  Abydos, 
Alcibiades  and  the  Athenians  won  an  important 
victory  over  the  Peloponnesians.  See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  480,  and  411-407. 

ABYDOS,  Tablet  of.— One  of  the  most  valu- 
able records  of  Egyptian  history,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Abydos  and  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  gives  a  list  of  kings  whom 
Kamses  II.  selected  from  among  his  ancestors  to 
pay  homage  to.  The  tablet  was  much  mutilated 
when  found,  but  another  copy  more  perfect  has 
been  unearthed  by  M.  Mariette,  which  supplies 
nearly  all  the  names  lacking  on  the  first. — F. 
Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Mitt,  of  the  East, 
V.  1,  bk.  3. 

ABYSSINIA  :  Embraced  in  ancient  Ethio- 
pia.   See  Ethiopia. 

Fourth  Century. —  Conversion  to  Christi- 
anitv. — "  ^^'^hatcver  may  have  been  the  effect 
produced  u  his  native  country  by  the  conver- 
sion of  Queen  Candace's  treasurer,  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  [ch.  VIII.],  it  would 
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appear  to  Imve  been  transitory ;  and  the  Ethio- 
pian or  Ab3-8sinian  church  owes  its  origin  to  an 
expedition  made  early  in  tlio  fourtli  century  by 
Meropius,  a  pliilosoplier  of  Tyre,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scientitic  inquiry.  On  his  voyage  liome- 
wards.  lie  and  his  companions  were  attacked  at 
a  i)hice  wliere  tliey  liad  landed  in  search  of 
water,  and  all  were  massacred  except  two 
youths,  ^Edesius  and  Frumentius,  the  relatives 
and  pupils  of  Jleropius.  These  were  carried  to 
the  king  of  the  country,  who  advanced  ^desius 
to  be  his  cup-bearer,  and  Frumentius  to  be  his 
secretary  and  treasurer.  On  the  death  of  the 
king,  who  left  a  boy  as  his  heir,  the  two 
strangers,  at  the  request  of  the  widowed  queen, 
acted  as  regents  of  the  kingdom  until  the  prince 
came  of  age.  iEdesius  then  returned  to  Tyre, 
will  re  he  became  a  presbyter.  Frumentius, 
wli  with  the  help  of  such  Christian  traders  as 
visited  the  country,  had  already  introduced  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  worship  into  Abyssinia, 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  related  his  story  to 
Athanasius,  and  .  .  .  Athanasius  .  .  .  con- 
secrated him  to  the  bishoprick  of  Axum  [the 
capital  of  the  Abyssinain  kingdom].  The  church 
thus  foimded  continues  to  this  day  subject  to  the 
see  of  Alexandria." — J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian.  Church,  bk.  2,  ch.  6. 

6th  to  i6th  Centuries. — Wars  in  Arabia. — 
Struggle  with  the  Mahometans.  —  Isolation 
from  the  Christian  world. — "The  fate  of  the 
Christian  church  among  the  Ilomerites  in  Arabia 
Felix  afforded  an  opjiortunity  for  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  under  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Justin 
and  Justinian,  to  show  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  Christians.  Tlie  prince  of  that 
Arabian  population,  Dunaan,  or  Dsunovas,  was 
a  zealous  adherent  of  Judaism ;  and,  under  pre- 
text of  avenging  the  oppressious  which  his 
fellow-believers  were  obliged  to  suffer  in  the 
Roman  empire,  he  caused  the  Christian  mer- 
chants v.ho  came  from  that  quarter  and  visited 
Arabia  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  passed 
through  the  country  to  Abyssinia,  to  be  mur- 
dered. Elesbaan,  the  Christian  king  of  Abys- 
sinia, made  this  a  cause  for  declaring  war  on  the 
Arabian  prince.  He  conquered  Dsunovas,  de- 
prived him  of  the  government,  and  set  up  a 
Christiai;,  by  the  name  of  Abraham,  as  king  in 
his  stead.  But  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  which 
happened  soon  after,  Dsunovas  again  made  him- 
self master  of  the  throne ;  and  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  what  he  had  suffered,  that  he 
now  became  a  fiercer  and  more  cruR  persecutor 
than  he  was  before.  .  .  .  Upon  this,  Elesbaan 
interfered  once  more,  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  who  stimulated  him  to  the 
undertaking.  lie  made  a  second  expedition 
to  Arabia  Felix,  and  was  again  victorious. 
Dsunovas  lost  his  life  in  the  war;  the  Abys- 
sinian prince  put  an  end  to  the  ancient,  in- 
dependent empire  of  the  Homerites,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  government  favourable  to  the 
Christians.  "—A.  Neander,  General  IIiat(yry  of  the 
Christian  Ilcligion  and  Church,  second  period, 
sect.  1.— "In  the  year  592,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
calculated  from  the  dates  given  by  the  native 
writers,  the  Persians,  whose  power  seems  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  sent  a  great  force  against  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  possessed  themselves  once  more  of  Arabia, 
acquired  a  naval  superiority  in  the  gulf,  and 
secured  the  principal  ports  on  either  side  of  it. 
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It  is  uncertain  how  long  these  conquerors  re- 
tained their  acquisition;  but,  in  all  probability 
their  ascendancy  gave  way  to  the  rising  great- 
ness of  the  Mahometan  power;  which  soon 
afterwards  overwhelmed  all  the  nations  con- 
tiguous to  Arabia,  spread  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  tiie  East,  and  even  penetrated  the  African 
deserts  from  Egypt  to  the  Congo.  Meanwhile 
Abyssinia,  though  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  walls  of  Mecca,  remained  unconquered  and 
true  to  the  Christian  faith;  presenting  a  mor- 
tifying and  galling  object  to  the  more  zealous 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  On  this  account, 
implacable  and  incessant  wars  ravn  jed  iier  terri- 
tories. .  .  .  She  lost  her  commerce,  saw  her  conse- 
quence annihilated,  her  capital  threatened,  and  the 
richest  of  her  provinces  laid  waste.  .  .  .  There 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  she  must  shortly 
have  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  repeated  in- 
vasions, had  not  the  Portuguese  arrived  [in  the 
IGth  century]  at  a  seasonable  moment  to  aid 
her  endeavours  against  the  3Ioskm  chiefs." — M. 
Russell,  XnbM  and  Abyssinia,  ch.  3. — "When 
Nubia,  which  intervenes  between  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  country, 
owmg  to  the  destruction  of  its  church  by  the 
Mahometans,  the  Abyssinian  church  was  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. .  .  .  They  [the  Abyssinians]  remain  an 
almost  unique  specimen  of  a  semi-barbarous 
Christian  jeople.  Their  worship  is  strangely 
mixed  with  Jewish  customs." — II.  F.  Tozer,  The 
Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  ch.  5. 

Fifteenth-Nineteenth  Centuries.— European 
Attempts  at  Intercourse. — Intrusion  of  the 
Gallas. — Intestine  conflicts. — "  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century,  Abyssinia  came  in  con- 
tact with  Western  Europe.  An  Abyssinian  con- 
vent was  endowed  at  Rome,  and  legates  were 
sent  from  the  Abyssinian  convent  at  Jerusalem 
to  the  council  of  Florence.  These  adhered  to 
the  Greek  schism.  But  from  that  time  the 
Church  of  Rome  made  an  impress  upon  Ethiopia. 
.  .  .  Prince  Henrj' of  Portugal  .  .  .  next  opened 
up  communication  with  Europe.  He  hoped  to 
open  up  a  route  from  the  West  to  the  East  coast 
of  Africa  [see  Poutugal,:  A.  D.  1415-1460], 
by  which  the  East  Indies  might  be  reached  with- 
out touching  Mahometan  territory.  During  his 
efforts  to  discover  such  a  passage  to  India,  and 
to  destroy  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Moors 
from  the  spice  trade,  he  sent  an  ambassador 
named  Covillan  to  the  Court  of  Shoa.  Covillan 
was  not  suffered  to  return  by  Alexander,  the 
then  Negoos  [or  Negus,  or  Nagash  —  the  title  of 
the  Abyssinian  sovereign].  He  married  nobly, 
and  acquired  rich  possessions  in  the  country.  He 
kept  up  correspondence  with  Portugal,  and  urged 
Prince  Henry  to  (Jiligently  continue  his  efforts  to 
discover  the  Southern  passage  to  the  East.  In 
1498  the  Portuguese  effected  the  circuit  of  Africa. 
The  Turks  shortly  afterwards  extended  their  con- 
quests towards  India,  where  they  were  baulked  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  they  established  a  post  and  a 
toll  at  Zeyla,  on  the  Airicau  coast.  From  here 
they  hampered  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  Abyssinia,"  and  soon,  in  alliance  with 
the  Mahometan  tribes  of  the  coast,  invaded  the 
country.  ' '  They  v'ere  defeated  by  the  Negoos 
David,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Turkish  town  of 
Zeyla  was  stormed  and  bumeti  by  a  Portuguese 
fleet."  Considerable  intimacy  of  friendly  rela- 
tions was  maintained  fur  some  time  between  the 
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Abyssinians  and  the  Portuguese,  who  assisted  in 
dcteinling  them  against  the  Turlts.  "In  the 
middle  of  tlic  lOtli  century  ...  a  migration  of 
Oallas  came  from  tlie  Soutliand  swept  up  to  and 
over  tlie  eonliiics  of  Aby.ssinia.  Men  of  ligliter 
complexion  and  fairer  skin  than  most  Africans, 
they  were  Pagan  in  religion  and  savages  in  cus- 
toms. Notwithstanding  fre(iucnt  efforts  to  dis- 
1  Mij  a  them,  they  -have  lirmly  established  them- 
.elve.s.  A  large  colony  has  planted  itself  on  the 
tanks  of  the  Upper  I'akkazie,  the  Jidda  and  the 
lasliilo.  Since  their  establishment  here  they 
have  for  the  most  part  embraced  the  creed  of 
Mahomet.  The  province  of  Shoa  is  but  an  out- 
lier of  Christian  Abyssinia,  separated  completely 
from  co-religionist  districts  by  these  Galla 
bands.  About  the  same  time  the  Turks  took  a 
firm  hold  of  Massowah  and  of  the  lowland  by 
the  coast,  which  hud  hitherto  been  ruled  by  the 
Abyssinian  Bahar  Nagash.  Islamism  and  heath- 
enism surrounded  Abyssinia,  where  the  lamp  of 
Christianity  faintly  glimmered  amidst  dark 
superstition  in  the  deep  recesses  of  rugged  val- 
leys." In  l.')r)8  a  Jesuit  mission  arrived  in  the 
country  and  established  itself  at  Fremona.  ' '  For 
nearly  a  century  Fremona  existed,  and  its  super- 
iors were  the  trusted  advisors  of  the  Ethiopian 
throne.  .  .  .  But  the  same  fate  which  fell  upon 
the  company  of  Jesus  in  more  civilized  lands, 
pursued  it  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  universally  popular  with  the 
Negoos,  but  the  prejudice  of  the  people  refused 
to  recognise  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  Fre- 
mona." Persecution  befell  the  fathers,  and  two 
of  them  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The 
Negoos,  Facilidas,  "sent  for  a  Coptic  Abuna 
[ecclesiastical  primate]  from  Alexandria,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Turkish  governors  of 
Massowah  and  Souakin  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
Europeans  into  his  dominions.  Some  Capuchin 
preachers,  who  attempted  to  evade  this  treaty 
and  enter  Abyssinia,  met  with  cruel  deaths. 
Facilidas  thus  completed  the  work  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Gallixa,  and  shut  Abyssinia  out  from 
European  influence  and  civilization.  .  .  .  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  Abyssinia  was  torn 
by  internal  feuds  and  con-stantly  harassed  by  the 
encroachments  of  and  wars  with  the  Gallas. 
Anarchy  and  confusion  ruled  suprtjme.  Towns 
and  villages  were  burnt  down,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants sold  into  slavery.  .  .  .  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  Gallas  appear  to  have 
increased  considerably  in  power.  In  the  intes- 
tine quarrels  of  Abyssinia  their  alliance  was 
courted  by  each  side,  and  in  their  country  politi- 
cal refugees  obtained  a  secure  asylum."  During 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  cam- 
paigns in  Egvpt  attracted  English  attention  to 
the  Red  Sea.  "In  1804  Lord  Valentia,  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  sent  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Salt, 
into  Abyssinia;"  but  Mr.  Salt  was  unable  to 
penetrate  beyond  Tigre.  In  1810  he  attempted 
a  second  mission  and  again  failed.  It  was  not 
until  1848  that  English  attempts  to  open  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  with  Abyssinia 
became  successful.  Mr.  Plowden  was  appointed 
consular  agent,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Ras  Ali,  the  ruling  Galla  chief." — 
H.  M.  Hozier,  Th^  British  Expedition  to  Aby»- 
linia,  Introd. 

A.  D.  1854-1889.— Advent  of  King  Theodore. 
— His  English  captives  and  the  Expedition 
which  released  them. —    CJonsul  Plowden  had 


been  residing  six  years  at  Ma.ssowah  when  he 
heard  that  tin-  Prince  to  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
credited, Ras  Ali,  had  been  defeated  and  de- 
throned by  an  adventurer,  whose  name,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  unknown  outside  the 
boundaries  of  his  native  province.  This  was 
Lij  Kusa,  better  known  by  his  adopted  name  of 
Theodore.  He  was  born  of  an  old  family,  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Kwara,  where  the 
land  begins  to  slope  downwards  towards  the 
Blue  Nile,  and  educated  in  a  convent,  where  he 
learned  to  read,  and  acquired  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures.  KSsa's  convent  life  was 
suddenly  put  an  end  to,  when  one  of  those  ma- 
rauding Galla  bands,  whose  ravages  are  the 
curse  of  Abyssinia,  attacked  and  plundered  the 
monastery.  From  that  time  he  himself  took  to 
the  life  or  a  freebooter.  .  .  .  Adventurers  flocked 
to  his  standard;  his  power  continually  increased; 
and  in  1854  he  defeated  Ras  Ali  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, and  made  himself  master  of  central  Abys- 
sinia." In  1855  he  overthrew  the  ruler  of  Tigrfi. 
"He  now  resolved  to  assume  a  title  commen- 
surate with  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominion.  In 
the  church  of  Derczgye  he  had  himself  crowned 
by  the  Abuna  as  King  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia, 
taking  the  name  of  Theodore,  because  an  ancient 
tradition  declared  that  a  great  monarch  would 
some  day  arise  in  Abyssinia. "  Mr.  Plowden  now 
visited  the  new  monarch,  was  impressed  with 
admiration  of  his  talents  and  character,  and  be- 
came his  counsellor  and  friend.  But  in  1860  the 
English  consul  lost  his  life,  while  on  a  journey, 
and  Theodore,  embittered  by  several  mis- 
fortunes, began  to  give  rein  to  a  savage  temper. 
"The  British  Government,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Plowden,  immediately  replaced  him  at 
Massowah  by  the  appointment  o'  Captain  Cam- 
eron. "  The  new  Consul  was  well  received,  and 
was  entrusted  by  the  Abyssinian  King  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  England,  solicit- 
ing her  friendship.  The  letter,  duly  despatched 
to  Its  destination,  was  pigeon-holed  in  the  Foreign 
Office  at  London,  and  no  reply  to  it  was  ever 
made.  Insulted  and  enraged  by  this  treatment, 
and  by  other  evidences  of  the  indifference  of  the 
British  Government  to  his  overtures.  King  Theo- 
dore, in  January,  1864,  seized  and  imprisoned 
Consul  Cameron  with  all  his  suite.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  still  further  offended  by 
certain  passages  in  a  book  on  Abyssinia  that  had 
been  published  by  a  missionary  named  Stem. 
Stern  and  a  fellow  missionarj^,  Rosenthal  with 
the  latter's  ^ife,  were  lodged  m  prison,  and  sub- 
jected to  flogging  and  torture.  The  first  step 
taken  by  the  British  Government,  when  news  of 
Consul  Cameron's  imprisonment  reached  Eng- 
land, was  to  send  out  a  regular  mission  to  Abys- 
sinia, bearing  a  letter  signed  by  the  Queen,  de- 
manding the  release  of  the  Captives.  The  mission, 
headed  by  a  Syrian  named  Rassam,  made  its  way 
to  the  King's  presence  in  January,  1866.  Theo- 
dore seemed  to  be  placated  by  the  Queen's  epistle 
and  promised  freedom  to  his  prisoners.  But  soon 
his  moody  mind  became  filled  with  suspicions  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  Rassam's  credentials  from 
the  Queen,  and  as  to  the  designs  and  intentions  of 
all  the  foreigners  who  were  in  his  power.  He  was 
drinking  heavily  at  the  time,  and  the  result  of 
his  "drunken  cogitations  was  a  determination  to 
detain  the  mission — at  any  rate  until  by  their 
means  he  should  have  obtained  a  supply  of  skilled 
artisans  and  machinery  from  England."     Mr. 
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Rnssam  and  his  companions  were  accordingly 
put  into  confinement,  as  Captain  Cameron  had 
been.  But  tliey  were  allowed  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  England,  making  their  situation  known, 
and  conveying  the  demand  of  King  Theodore 
that  a  man  be  sent  to  hinl  "who  can  make  can- 
nons and  muskets."  The  demand  was  actually 
'complied  with.  Six  skilled  arti.sans  and  a  civd 
engineer  were  sent  out,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  machinery  and  other  presents,  in  the  hope  tluit 
they  would  procure  the  release  of  the  unfortunate 
captives  at  Magdala.  Almost  a  year  was  wasted 
In  these  futile  proceedings,  and  it  was  not  until 
September,  1867,  that  an  expedition  consisting  of 
4,000  British  and  8,000  native  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral Sir  Robert  Napier,  was  sent  from  India  to 
bring  the  insensate  barbarian  to  terms.  It  landed 
in  Annesley  Bay,  and,  overcoming  enormous 
difflcidties  with  regard  to  water,  food-supplies 
and  tpinsportation,  was  ready,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  1868,  to  start  upon  its  march  to  the 
fortress  of  Magdala,  where  Theodore's  prisoners 
were  confined.  The  distance  was  400  miles,  and 
several  high  ranges  of  mountains  had  to  be  passed 
to  reach  the  interior  table-land.  The  invading 
army  met  with  no  resistance  until  it  reached  the 
Valley  of  the  Bcshilo,  when  it  was  attacked 
(Ai)ril  10)  on  the  plain  of  Aroge  or  Arogi,  by 
the  whole  force  which  Theodore  was  able  to 
muster,  numbering  a  few  thousands,  only,  of 
poorly  armed  men.  The  battle  was  simply  a 
rapid  sla  ht«ring  of  the  barbaric  assailants,  and 
when  tl,  lied,  leaving  700  or  800  dead  and  1,500 
wounded  on  the  field,  the  Abyssinian  King  had 
no  power  of  resistance  left.  He  offered  at  once 
to  make  peace,  surrendering  all  the  captives  in 
his  hands;  but  Sir  Robert  Napier  required  an 
unconditional  submission,  with  a  view  to  displac- 
ing him  from  the  throne,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  and  expectation  which  he  had  found  to 
be  general  in  the  countrj'.  Theodore  refused 
these  terms,  and  when  (April  13)  Magdala  was 
bombarded  and  stormed  by  the  British  troops — 
slight  resistance  being  made  —  he  shot  himself  at 
the  moment  of  their  entrance  to  the  place.  The 
sovereignty  he  had  successfully  concentrated  in 
himself  for  a  time  was  again  divided.  Between 
April  and  June  the  English  army  was  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  "  Abyssinia  was  sealed  up  again 
from  intercourse  with  the  outer  world." — Cds- 
sell's  Illustrated  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  9,  ch.  28.— "The 
task  of  permanently  uniting  Abyssinia,  in  which 
Theodore  failed,  proved  equally  impracticable  to 
John,  who  came  to  the  front,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  an  ally  of  the  British,  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty.  By  his  fall  (10th 
March,  1889)  in  the  unhappy  war  against  the 
Dervishes  or  Moslem  zealots  of  the  Soudan,  the 
path  was  cleared  for  IVIenilek  of  Shoa,  who  en- 
joyed the  support  of  Italy.  The  establishment 
of  the  Italians  on  the  Red  Sea  littoral  .  .  . 
promises  a  new  era  for  Abyssinia." — T.  NOldeke, 
Sketches  from  Eastern  Hut.,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  H.  A.  Stern,  The  Captive  Missionari/. 
— H.  M.  Stanley,  Coomame  and  Magdala,  pt.  2. 

♦ 

ACABA,  the  Pledges  of.  See  Mahometan 
Conquest:  A.  D.  609-6:52. 

ACADEMY,  The  Athenian.— "  The  Aca- 
demia,  a  public  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Plato,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  school  wliich  he  founded. 
This  garden  was  planted  with  lofty  plane-trees. 


and  adorned  with  temples  and  statues;  a  gentle 
stream  rolled  through  it." — G.  H.  Lewes,  Biog. 
Hint,  of  Philomphy,  Qth  E])och. — The  masters  of 
tlie  great  schools  cf  philosopy  at  Athens  "chose 
for  their  lectures  and  discussions  the  public 
buildings  which  were  called  gymnasia,  of  which 
t  here  were  several  in  different  quarters  of  the  city. 
Tliey  could  only  use  them  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  State,  which  had  built  them  chiefly  for 
bodily  exercises  and  athletic  feats.  .  .  .  Before 
long  several  of  the  schools  drew  themselves 
apart  in  special  buildings,  and  even  took  their 
most  familiar  names,  such  as  the  Lyceum  and 
the  Academy,  from  the  gymnasia  in  which  they 
made  themselves  at  home.  Gradually  we  find 
the  traces  of  some  material  provisions,  which 
helped  to  define  and  to  perpetuate  the  different 
sects.  Plato  had  a  little  garden,  close  by  the 
sacred  Eleusinian  W<ay,  in  the  shady  groves  of 
the  Academy,  which  he  bought,  saj-s  Plutarch, 
for  some  3,000  drachmae.  Tliere  lived  also  his 
successors,  Xenocrates  and  Polemon.  .  .  .  Aris- 
totle, as  we  know,  in  later  life  had  taught  in  the 
Lyceum,  in  the  rich  grounds  near  the  Ilissus, 
and  there  he  probably  possessed  the  house  and 
garden  which  after  his  death  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  successor,  Theophrastus. " — W.  W.  Capes, 
University  life  in  Ancient  Athens,  pp.  31-33. — 
For  a  description  of  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum, 
and  other  gymnasia  of  Athens,  see  Gymnasia 
Greek. — Concerning  the  suppression  of  the 
Academy,  see  Athens:  A.  D.  529. 

ACADIA.    See  Nova  Scotia. 

ACADIANS,  The,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.— Their  expulsion.  See  Nova  Scotia  : 
A.  D.  1713-1730;  1749-1755,  and  1755. 

ACARNANIANS.    See  Akarnanians. 

ACAWOIOS,  The.  See  American  Abori- 
gines: Caribs  and  their  Kindred. 

ACCAD.— ACCADIANS.  See  Babylonia, 
Primitive. 

ACCOLADE.— "The  concluding  sign  of 
being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the  order  of 
knighthood  was  a  slight  blow  given  by  the  lord 
to  the  cavalier,  and  called  the  accolade,  from  the 
part  of  the  body,  the  neck,  whereon  it  was 
struck.  .  .  .  Many  writers  have  imagined  that 
the  accolade  was  the  last  blow  which  the  sol- 
dier might  receive  with  impunity:  but  this  in- 
terpretaMon  is  not  correct,  for  the  squire  was  as 
jealous  of  his  honour  as  the  knight.  The  origin 
of  the  accolade  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  but  it 
was  clearly  considered  symbolical  of  the  religious 
and  moral  duties  of  knighthood,  and  was  the 
only  ceremony  used  when  knights  were  made  in 
places  (the  field  of  battle,  for  instance),  where 
time  and  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  many 
ceremonies."— C.  Mills,  Ilist.  of  Chivalry,  v.  1, 
p.  53,  and  foot-note. 

ACHiEAN  CITIES,  League  of  the.— This, 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "  Achaian 
Ijcague  "  of  Peloponnesus,  was  an  early  League 
of  the  Greek  settlements  in  southern  Italy,  or 
Magna  Gra;ca.  It  was  "composed  of  the  towns 
of  Siris,  Pandosia,  Mctabus  or  Metapontum, 
Sybaris  with  its  offsets  Posidonia  and  Laua, 
Croton,  Caulonia,  Temesa,  Terina  and  Pjxus. 
.  .  .  The  language  of  Polybius  regarding  the 
Achaean  symmachy  in  the  Pclojionnesus  may  be 
applied  also  to  these  Italian  Acha?ans ;  '  not  only 
did  they  live  in  federal  and  friendly  communion, 
but  they  made  use  of  tlie  same  laws,  and  the 
same  weights,  measures  and  coins,  as  well  as  of 
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the  same  magistrates,  councillors  nnd  judges.'" 
— T.  MoiniiisfU,  IIM.  ofJiomc.  bk.  1,  ch.  lU. 

ACHiEAN  LEAGUE.  SccGukece:  B  C. 
280-146. 

ACH/EMENIDS,  The.— The  family  or  dy- 
nastic nuiiK'  (in  its  Greeli  form)  of  tiie  kings  of 
the  Persian  Empire  founded  by  Cyrus,  derived 
from  an  ancestor,  Acha-menes,  who  was  probably 
a  chief  of  the  Persian  tribe  of  tlie  Pasargada;. 
"In  the  inscription  of  Behistun,  King  Darius 
says:  'From  old  time  we  were  kings;  eight  of 
my  family  have  been  kings,  I  am  the  ninth; 
from  very  ancient  times  wo  have  been  kings. ' 
He  enumerates  his  ancestors:  'My  father  was 
Vista9i)a,  the  father  of  Vista<;pa  was  Arsama; 
the  father  of  Arsama  was  Ari3'uramna,  the  father 
of  Ariyaranma  was  Khaispis,  the  father  of  Khais- 
pis  was  Ilaklmmauis;  hence  we  arc  called  Ilak- 
hamanisiya(Acha>menids).'  In  these  words  Darius 
gives  the  tree  of  his  own  family  up  to  Khaispis ; 
this  was  the  younger  branch  of  the  Achre- 
mcnids.  Teispes,  the  son  of  Achaemenes,  had 
two  sons ;  the  elder  was  Cambyses  (Kambujiya) 
the  younger  Ariamnes ;  the  son  of  Cambyses  was 
Cyrus  (Kurus),  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  Cambyses 
11.  Hence  Darius  could  indeed  maintain  that 
eight  princes  of  his  family  had  preceded  him ; 
but  it  was  not  correct  to  maintain  that  they  had 
been  kings  liefore  him  and  that  he  was  the  ninth 
king."  —  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  v.  5, 
bk.  8,  ch.  3. 

Also  ix  Q.  Rawlinson,  Family  of  the  Ache- 
tnenidw,  a  pp.  to  bk.  7  of  Herodotua. —  See,  also, 
Peiisia,  Ancient. 

ACHAIA. — "Crossing  the  river Larissus,  and 
pursuing  the  northern  coast  of    Peloponnesus 
south  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  traveller  would 
pass  into  Achaia  —  a  name  which  designated  the 
narrow  strip  of  level  land,  and  the  projecting 
spurs  and  declivities  between  that  gulf  and  the 
northernmost  mountains  of  the  peninsula.  .  .  . 
Achaean  cities  —  twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not 
more  —  divided  this  long  strip  of  land  amongst 
them,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Larissus  and  the 
northwestern  Cape  Ara.\us  on  one  side,  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Bikyon  territory  on  the 
other.    According  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
legends  and  the  belief  of  Herodotus,  this  terri- 
tory had  been  once  occupied  by  ionian  inhabit- 
ants, whom  the  Achaeans  had  e.xpcllcd." — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  4  («,  2).— After 
the  Roman  conquest  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Achaian  League,  the  name  Achaia  was  given  to 
the    Roman    province    then    organized,    which 
embraced  all  Greece  south  of  Macedonia  and 
Epirus.— See  Gheece:  B.  C.  280-146.— "In  the 
Homeric    poems,    where  .    .    .   the    'Hellenes' 
only  appear  in  one  district  of  Southern  Thessaly, 
the  name  Ach.i!ans  is  employed  by  preference 
as  a  general  appelation  for  the  whole  race.     But 
the  Aclueans  we  mav  term,  without  hesitation, 
a  Pelasgian  people,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  we  use 
this  name  merely  as  the  opposite  of  the  term 
'Hellenes,'  which   i)revailed    at    a    later  time, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  Ilclleues  themselves 
were  nothing  more  than  a  particular  branch  of 
the  Pelasgian  stock.  .  .  .  [The  name  of   the] 
Achfcans,  after  it   had  dropped  its  earlier  and 
more  universal  application,  was  preserved  as  the 
special  name  of  a  population  dwelling  in  the 
north  of   the  Pelopounese   and   tlie   south   of 
Thessaly." — G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece; 
Tlie  State,  Int. — "The  ancients  regarded  them 


[the  Achseansl  as  a  branch  of  the  iEoHans,  with 
whom  they  afterwards  reunited  into  one  national 
bodj-,  i.  e. ,  not  as  an  originally  distinct  nationality 
or  mdcpendent  branch  of  the  Greek  people. 
Accordingly,  we  hear  npither  of  an  Achman  lan- 
guage nor  of  Achffian  art.  A  manifest  and  decided 
influence  of  the  maritime  Greeks,  wherever  the 
Acha-ans  appear,  is  common  to  the  latter  with 
the  ^Eolians.  Acha'ans  are  everywhere  settled 
on  the  coast,  and  are  always  regarded  as  jiar- 
ticularly  near  relations  of  the  lonians.  .  .  .  The 
Acha;ans  appear  scattered  about  in  localities  on 
the  coast  of  the  iEgean  so  remote  from  one 
another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  all  bear- 
ing this  name  as  fragments  of  a  people  originally 
united  in  one  social  community;  nor  do  they 
in  fact  anywhere  appear,  properly  speaking, 
as  a  popular  body,  as  the  main  stock  of  the 
population,  but  rather  as  eminent  families,  from 
which  spring  heroes ;  hence  the  use  of  the  expres- 
sion '  Sons  of  the  Acha-ans '  to  indicate  noble  de- 
scent."— E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Ai.80  IN  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  cJi. 
2,  and  bk.  2,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  Achaia,  and 
Greece  :  The  Migrations. 

A.  D.  1205-1387.- Mediaeval  Principality. 
— Among  the  conquests  of  the  French  and 
Lombard  Crusaders  in  Greece,  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  was  that  of  a  major  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  —  then  beginning  to  be  called  the 
Morea — by  William  de  Champlitte,  a  French 
knight,  assisted  by  Geffrey  de  Villehardouin, 
the  younger  —  nephew  and  namesake  of  the 
^Marshal  of  Champagne,  who  was  chronicler  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Empire  of  the  East.  William 
de  Champlitte  was  invested  with  this  Principality 
of  Achaia,  or  of  the  Morea,  as  it  is  variously 
styled.  Geffrey  Villehardouin  represented  him 
in  the  government,  as  his  "baillj^,"  for  a  time, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  supplantmg  him.  Half 
a  century  later  the  Greeks,  who  had  recovered 
Constantinople,  reduced  the  territory  of  the 
Principality  of  Achaia  to  about  half  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  destructive  war  was  waged  between 
the  two  races.  Subsequently  the  Principality 
became  a  lief  of  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  underwent  many^  changes  of  possession 
until  the  title  was  in  confusion  and  dispute 
between  the  houses  of  Anjou,  Aragon  and 
Savov.  Before  it  was  engulfed  finally  in  the 
Empire  of  the  Turks,  it  was  ruined  by  their 
piracies  and  ravages. — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece 
from  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders,  ch.  8. 
♦ 

ACHMET  I.,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  1603- 
1617. . . .  Achmet  II.,  1691-1 095. . .  .Achmet  III., 
1703-1730. 

AC  H  RAD  IN  A.—  A  part  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Syracuse,  Sicily,  known  as  the  ' '  outer  city," 
occupying  tlie  peninsula  north  of  Ortygia,  the 
island,  which  was  the  "  inner  city." 

ACHRIDA,  Kingdom  of.— After  the  death  of 
John  Zimisces  who  had  reunited  Bulgaria  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  the  Bulgarians  were  roused 
to  a  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  their  independ- 
ence, under  the  lead  of  four  brothers  of  a  noble 
family,  all  of  whom  soon  perished  save  one, 
named  Samuel.  Samuel  proved  to  be  so  vigor- 
ous and  able  a  soldier  and  had  so  much  success 
that  he  assumed  presently  the  title  of  king.  His 
authority  was  established  over  the  greater  part 
of  Bulgaria,  and  extended  into  Macedonia, 
Epirus  and  lUyria.    He  established  his  capital 
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at  Achrida  (modern  Ochrida,  in  Albania),  wliich 
gave  its  name  to  his  kingdom.  Tlic  suppression 
of  tliis  new  Bulgarian  monarchy  occupied  the 
Byzantine  Emperor,  Basil  II.,  in  wars  from  981 
until  1018,  wlicn  its  last  strongholds,  including 
the  city  of  Achrida,  were  surrendered  to  him. — 
O.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Dymntinc  Empire  from 
716  to  lOr.7.  Ik.  2,  ch.  2,  sect.  2. 

ACKERMAN,  Convention  of  (1826).  See 
TunKs:  A.  D.  1826-1829. 

ACOLAHUS,  The.  See  Mexico,  Anciknt: 
The  Toltkc  Emi'iiii:. 

ACOLYTH,  The.  See  Varangian  or  War- 
tNG  Guard. 

ACRABA,  Battle  of,  A.  D.  633.— After  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  Iiis  successor,  Abu  Bckr,  had 
to  deal  witli  scvt  ral  serious  revolts,  the  most 
threatening  of  which  was  niised  by  one  Mosei- 
lama,  who  had  pretended,  even  in  the  life-time  of 
the  Prophet,  to  a  rival  mission  of  religion.  The 
decisive  battle  between  the  followers  of  Mosei- 
lama  and  those  of  Mahomet  was  fought  at  Acraba, 
near  Yemama.  The  pretender  was  slain  and  few 
■of  his  army  escaped. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of 
the  Early  Caliphnte,  ch.  7. 

ACRABATTENE,  Battle  of.— A  sanguinary 
defeat  of  the  Idumcans  or  Edomites  by  the  Jews 
under  Judas  Maccabaius,  B.  C.  164. — Josephus, 
Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  bk.  12,  cfi.  8. 

ACRAGAS.    See  Aorioentum. 

ACRE  (St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  Ptolemais) :  A. 
D.  1 104. — Conquest,  Pillage  and  Massacre  by 
the  Crusaders  and  Genoese.  See  Crusades: 
A.  D.  1104-1111. 

A.  D.  1187.— Taken  fr*""  the  Christians  by 
Saladin.    See  Jerusalem  :  A.  D.  1149-1187. 

A.  D.  1189-1 191. — The  great  siege  and  recon- 
quest  by  the  Crusaders.  See  Crusades:  A.  D. 
1188-1192.  „ 

A.  D.  1256-1257.— Quarrels  and  battles  be- 
tween the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  See 
Venice:  A.  D.  1256-1257. 

A.  D.  1291.— The  Final  triumph  of  the 
Moslems.    See  Jerusalem:  A.  D.  1291. 

18th  Century.— Restored  to  Importance  by 
Sheik  Daher.— "Acre,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
celebrated  under  this  name  in  the  history  of 
the  Crusades,  and  in  antiquity  known  by  the 
name  of  Ptolemais,  had,  by  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  been  almost  entirely  forsaken, 
when  Sheik  Daher,  the  Arab  rebel,  restored  its 
commerce  and  navigation.  This  able  prince, 
whose  sway  comprehended  the  whole  of  ancient 
Galilee,  was  succeeded  by  tlie  infamous  tyrant, 
Djezzar-Pasha,  who  fortified  Acre,  and  adorned 
it  with  a  mosque,  enriched  with  columns  of 
antique  marble,  collected  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing cities."— M.  Malte-Brun,  System  of  Univ. 
Geog.,bk.  29  (v.l). 

A.  D.  1799.— Unsuccessful  Siege  by  Bona- 
parte. See  France  :  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August 
—  August). 

A.  D.  1831-1840.— Siege  and  Capture  by 
Mehemed  Ali.— Recovery  for  the  Sultan  by  the 
Western  Powers.    Sec  Turks:  A.  D.  1831-1840. 


ACROCERAUNIAN   PROMONTORY. 

See  KoRKVRA. 

ACROPOLIS   OF  ATHENS,    The.-" A 

road  which,  by  running  zigzag  up  the  slope  was 
rendered  practicable  for  chariots,  led  from  the 
lower  city  to  the  Acropolis,  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  of  which  stood  the  Propylaea,  erected 


by  the  architect  Mnesicles  in  five  years,  during 
the  administration  of  Pericles.  .  .  .  On  entering 
through   the  gates  of  the  Propylica  a  scene  of 
unparalled  grandeur  and  beauty  burst  upon  the 
eye.      No  trace  of  human  dwellings  anywhere 
appeared,  but  on  all  sides  temples  of  more  or  less 
elevation,  of  Pentelic  marble,  beautiful  in  design 
and  exquisitely  delicate  in  execution,  sparkled 
like  piles  of  alabaster  in  the  sun.     On  the  left 
stood  the  Erectheion,  or  fane  of  Athena  Polias; 
to  the  right,  that  matchless  edifice  known  as  the 
Ilecatompcdon  of  old,  but  to  later  ages  as  the 
Parthenon.     Other  buildings,  all  holy  to  the  eyo 
of  au  Athenian,  lay  grouped  around  these  master 
structures,  and,  in  the  open  spaces  between,  in 
whatever  direction  the  spectator  might  look,  ap- 
peared statues,  some  remarkable  for  their  dimen- 
sions, others  for  their  beauty,  and  all  for  the 
legendary  sanctity  which  surrounded  them.    No 
city  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world  ever  rivalled 
Athens  in  the  riches  of  art.    Our  best  filled  mu- 
seums, though  teeming  with  her  spoils,  are  poor 
collections  of  fragments  compared    with    that 
assemblage  of  gods  and  heroes  which  peopled  the 
Acropolis,  the  genuine  Olympos  of  the  arts." — 
J.    A.  St.  John,   The    Hellenes,   bk.    1,   ch.  4.— 
"Nothing  in  ancient  Greece  or  Italy  could  be 
compared  with  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in  its 
combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  surrounded 
as  it  was  by  temples  and  theatres  among    its 
rocks,  and   encircled  by  a  city  abounding  with 
monuments,  some  of  which  rivalled  those  of  the 
Acropolis.      Its    platform    formed    one    great 
sanctuary,  partitioned  only  by  the  boundaries  of 
the  .  .  .  sacred    portions.     We    cannot,  there- 
fore, admit  the  suggestion  of  Chandler,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  temples  and  other  monuments  on 
the  summit,  there  were  houses  divided  into  regu- 
lar streets.     This  would  not  have  been  consonant 
either  with  the  customs  or  the  good  taste  of  the 
Athenians.     When  the  people  of  Attica  crowded 
into  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sianwar,  and  religious  prejudices  gave  way,  in 
every  po.ssible  case,  to  the  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion, even  then  the  Acropolis  remained  unin- 
habited. .  .  .  The  western  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  furnished  the  only  access  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  feet  in 
breadth,  an  opening  so  narrow  that  it  appeared 
practicable  to  the  artists  of  Pericles  to  fill  up  the 
space  with  a  single  building  which  should  servo 
tlie  purpose  of  a  gateway  to  the  citadel,  as  well 
as  of  a  suitable  entrance  to  that   glorious  dis- 
play of  architecture  and   sculpture  which  was 
within  the  inclosurc.     This  work  [the  Propy- 
la;a],  the   greatest   production  of    civil   archi- 
tecture in  Athens,  which  rivalled  the  Parthenon 
in  felicity  of  execution,  surpassed  it  in  bold- 
ness and  originality  of  design.  ...  It  may  be 
defined  as  a  wall  pierced  with  five  doors,  be- 
fore which  on  both  sides  were  Doric  hexastyle 
porticoes." — W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens, 
sect.  8. — See,  also,  Attica. 

ACT  OF  ABJURATION,  The.    See  Neth- 
erlands: A.  D.  1577-1581. 

ACT  OF  MEDIATION,  The.    See  Swit- 
zerland: A.  D.  180;5-1848. 

ACT  OF  SECURITY.    See  Scotland:  A. 
D.  1703-1704. 

ACT  OF  SETTLEMENT  (English).    See 
Engl.vnd:  a.  D.  1701. 

ACT    OF    SETTLEMENT    (Irish).    See 
Ireland:  A.  D.  1660-1665. 


ACT  RESCISSORY. 


ADULLAMITES. 


ACT  RESCISSORY.  See  Scotland;  A. 
D.  lfl«K)-1666. 

ACTIUM  :  B.  C.  434.— Naval  Battle  of  the 
Greeks.— A  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Corinthians 
by  tlic  Corcyrians,  in  the  contest  over  Epidaninus 
which  was  tlie  prelude  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War. — E.  Curtius,  Hint,  of  O^rccct,  hk.  4,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  31.— The  Victory  of  Octavius.  Sec 
Romk:  H.  C.  31. 

ACTS  OF  SUPREMACY.  See  Supre- 
macy, Acts  of;  and  England:  A.  D.  1527.- 
15;J4  :  and  1559. 

ACTS  OF  UNIFORMITY.  Sec  England: 
A.  D.  1559  and  1«(V2-1065. 

ACULCO,  Battle  of  (1810).  See  Mexico: 
A.  I).  1810-1819. 

ACZ,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria,  A.  D. 
1848-1849. 

ADALOALDUS,  King  of  the'  Lombards, 
A.  I).  616-020. 

ADAMS,  John,  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1774 
(May— June);  1774  (September);  1775  (May- 
August);  1776  (January— June),  1776  (July). 

In  diplomatic  service.    See  United  States 

ofAm.  :  A.  D.  1782  (April);  1782  (September— 
November) Presidential  election  and  ad- 
ministration. Sec  United  States  of  Am., 
A.  D.  1790-1801. 

ADAMS,  John  Quincy.— Negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  See  United  States  of  Am., 
A.  D.  1814  (Dkcemher) Presidential  elec- 
tion and  administration.  Sec  United  States 
of  Am.,  a.  I).  1824-1829. 

ADAMS,  Samuel,  in  and  after  the  American 
Revolution.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1772-1773;  1774 (September);  1775 (May); 
1787-1789. 

ADDA,  Battle  of  the  (A.  D.  490).  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  488-526. 

AD  DECIMUS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  533).  See 
Vandals:  A.  D.  533-534. 

ADEL.  —  AD  ALING.  —  ATHEL.  —  "  The 
homestead  of  the  original  settler,  his  house, 
farm-buildings  and  enclosure,  '  the  toft  and  croft, ' 
with  the  share  of  arable  and  appurtenant  common 
rights,  bore  among  the  northern  nations  [early 
Teutonic]  the  name  of  Odal,  or  Edhel ;  the  primi- 
tive mother  village  was  an  Athelby,  or  Athel- 
ham;  the  owner  was  an  Athelbonde:  the  same 
word  Adel  or  Athel  signified  also  nobility  of 
descent,  and  an  Adaling  was  a  nobleman.  Prim- 
itive nobility  and  primitive  landowncrship  thus 
bore  the  same  name. " — W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Uiat.  of 
Eng.,  ch.  8,  sect.  24. —  See,  also,  Alod,  and 
Ethel. 

ADELAIDE,  The  founding  and  naming  of. 
See  Australia:  A.  D.  1800-1840. 

ADELANTADOS.— ADELANTAMIEN- 
TOS. — "  Adelautaniientos  was  an  early  term 
for  gubernatorial  districts  [in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, the  governors  bearing  the  title  of  Adelanta- 
dos],  generally  of  undefined  limits,  to  be  ex- 
tended by  further  conquests." — II.  II.  Bancroft, 
Hist,  of  Vie  Pacific  States,  v.  6  {Mejcico,  v.  3), 
J).  520. 

ADEODATUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  672-676. 

ADIABENE. — A  name  which  ctime  to  be  ap- 
plied anciently  to  the  tract  of  country  east  of  the 
middle  Tigris,  embracing  what  was  originally 
the  proper  territory  of  Assyria,  together  with 
Arbelitis.  Under  the  Parthian  monarchy  it 
formed  a  tributary    kingdom,   much    disputed 


between  Parthia  and  Armenia.  It  was  seized 
several  times  by  the  Romans,  but  never  perma- 
nently held. — O.  liawlinson,  Sixth  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  p.  140. 

ADIRONDACKS,  The.  See  Ambricait 
Aborigines:   Adirondacks. 

ADIS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  356).  See  Pumio 
War,  The  Fikst. 

ADITES,  The.— "The  Cushltes.  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Arabia,  arc  known  in  the  national 
traditions  by  the  name  of  Adites,  from  their 
progenitor,  who  is  called  Ad,  the  grandson  of 
Ham." — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist., 
bk.  7,  ch.  2. — See  Arabia:  Titb  ancient  suc- 
cession and  fusion  of  races. 

ADJUTATORS.  See  England:  A.  D.  1647 
(April — August). 

ADLIYAH,  The.    See  Islam. 

ADOLPH  (of  Nassau),  King  of  Germany, 
A.  D.  1291-1298. 

ADOLPHUS  FREDERICK,  King  of 
Sweden,  A.  D.  1751-1771. 

ADOPTION  ISM.  — A  doctrine,  condemned 
as  heretical  in  the  eighth  century,  which  taught 
that  "Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  was  not 
truly  the  Son  of  God,  but  only  His  son  by  adop- 
tion. "  The  dogma  is  also  known  as  the  Fellcian 
heresy,  from  a  Spanish  bishop,  Felix,  who  was 
prominent  among  its  supporters.  Charlemagne 
took  active  measures  to  suppress  the  here^  y. — J.  I. 
Morabcrt,  Hist,  of  Charles  the  Oreat,  bk.  I,  ch.  12. 

ADRIA,  Proposed  Kingdom  of.  See  Italy : 
A.  D.  1343-1389, 

ADRIAN  VI.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1522-1523. 

ADRIANOPLE.—  HADRIANOPLE.— A 
city  in  Thrace  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
and  designated  by  his  name.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Constantine's  victory  over  Licinius  in  A.  D. 
323  (se%  Rome:  A.  D.  305-323),  and  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Valens  in  battle  with  the 
Goths  (see  Qoths  (Visigoths)  :  A.  D.  378).  In 
1361  it  became  for  some  years  the  capital  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe  (see  Turks:  A.  D.  1360-1389). 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1829,  and 
again  in  1878  (see  Turks:  A.  D.  1826-1829,  and 
A.  D.  1877-1878),  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
Treaty  negotiated  in  1829  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  (see  Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1829). 

ADRIATIC,  The  Wedding  of  the.  See 
Venice:  A.  D.  1177,  and  14th  Century. 

ADRUMETUM.  See  Carthage,  The  Do- 
minion OF. 

ADUATUCI,  The.    See  Belg^. 

ADULLAM,  Cave  of.— When  David  had 
been  cast  out  by  the  Philistines,  among  whom  he 
sought  refuge  from  the  enmity  of  Saul,  "his 
first  retreat  was  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  probably 
the  large  cavern  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  now 
called  Khureitun.  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethle- 
hem, he  was  joined  there  hy  his  whole  family, 
now  feeling  themselves  insecure  from  Saul's 
fury.  .  .  .  Besides  these  were  outlaws  from 
every  part,  including  doubtless  some  of  the 
original  Canaanites  —  of  whom  the  name  of  one 
at  least  has  been  preserved,  Ahimelech  the 
Hittite.  In  the  vast  columnar  halls  and  arched 
chambers  of  this  subterranean  palace,  all  who 
had  any  grudge  against  the  existing  system 
gathered  round  the  hero  of  the  coming  age." — 
Dean  Stanley,  Lect's  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  lect.  22. 

ADULLAMITES,  The.  See  England :  A. 
D.  1865-1868. 


ADW ALTON  MOOR. 


iEOLIANS. 


ADWALTON    MOOR,  Battle  of  (A.  D. 

1643).— This  was  a  battle  fought  near  Bradford, 
June  29,  1648,  in  the  great  English  Civil  War. 
The  Parliamentary  forces,  uuder  Lord  Fairfax, 
were  routed  by  the  Koyalists,  under  Newcastle. 
— C.  R.  Markham,  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fair- 
fax, ek.  11. 

/EAKIDS  (iEacids).— The  supposed  de- 
scendants of  the  demi-god  ^Eakus,  whose  grand- 
son was  Achilles.  (Bee  MYUMinoNS.)  Miltiades, 
the  hero  of  Marathon,  and  Pyrrhus,  the  warrior 
King  of  Epirus,  were  among  those  claiming  to 
belong  to  the  royal  race  of  ^akids. 

iEDHILING.     SeeETHEi.. 

iEDILES,  Roman.   See  Rome  :  B.  C.  494-492. 

iEDUI.— ARVERNL— ALLOBROGES.— 
"The  two  most  powerful  nations  in  Gallia  were 
the  ^dui  [or  Hredui]  and  the  Arverni.  The  iEdui 
occupied  that  part  which  lies  between  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Loire  and  the  Baone,  which  river  was 
part  of  the  boundary  between  them  and  the 
Hequani.  The  Loire  separated  the  ^dui  from 
the  Biturigcs,  whose  chief  town  was  Avaricum 
on  the  site  of  Bourges.  At  this  time  [B.  C.  121] 
the  Arverni,  the  rivals  of  the  -^dui,  were  seek- 
ing the  supremacy  in  Gallia.  The  Arverni  occu- 
pied the  mountamous  country  of  Auvergne  in 
the  centre  of  France  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Elavcr  (Allier)  nearly  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire.  .  .  .  They  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Allobroges,  a  powerful  nation  east 
of  the  Rhone,  who  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  (Isc^re).  ...  In  order  to 
break  the  formidable  combination  of  the  Arverni 
and  the  Allobroges,  the  Romans  made  use  of  the 
^dui,  who  were  the  enemies  both  of  the  Allo- 
broges and  the  Arverni.  ...  A  treaty  was  made 
either  at  this  time  or  somewhat  earlier  between 
the  .^dui  and  the  Roman  senate,  who  conferred 
on  their  new  Gallic  friends  the  honourable  title  of 
brothers  and  kinsmen.  This  fraternizing  was  a 
piece  of  political  cant  which  the  Romans  prac- 
ticed when  it  was  useful." — G.  Long,  Decline  of 
the  Roman  liepublic,  v.  1,  ch.  21. —  See,  also, 
Gauls. 

JEGM.    See  Edessa  (Macedonia). 

iEGATIAN  ISLES,  Naval  Battle  of  the 
(B.  C.  241).    See  Punic  Wau,  The  Fiust. 

iEGEAN,  The.— "The  ^gean,  or  White 
Sea,  ...  as  distinguished  from  the  Euxine." 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilistorical  Qeog.  of  Europe,  j>. 
413,  and  foot-note. 

iEGIALEA.  — iEGIALEANS.— The  orig- 
iniil  name  of  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  its  inliabitants.     See  Gueece  :  The  Migka- 

TI0N9. 

iEGIKOREIS.    SeePiiYL/E. 

iEGINA.— A  small  rocky  island  in  the  Sar- 
onic  gulf,  between  Attica  and  Argolis.  First 
colonized  by  Achaeans  it  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  Dorians  (see  Gueece  :  The  Miouations) 
and  was  unfriendly  to  Athens.  During  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  it  rose  to  great  power  and 
commercial  importance,  and  became  for  a  time 
the  most  brilliant  center  of  Greek  art.  At  the 
period  of  the  Persian  war,  ^Egina  was  "the 
first  maritime  power  in  Greece."  But  the 
-iEginetans  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  war 
■with  Athens,  as  the  allies  of  Thebes,  and  rather 
than  forego  their  enmity,  they  offered  submission 
to  the  Persian  king.  Tlie  Athenians  thereupon 
appealed  to  Sparta,  as  the  head  of  Greece,  to 
interfere,  and  the  ^ginetans  were  compelled  to 


give  hostages  to  Athens  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
Hellenic  cause.  (See  Ghekce:  B.  C.  493-491.) 
They  purged  themselves  to  a  great  extent  of 
their  intended  treason  by  the  extmordinary  valor 
with  which  they  fought  at  Salaniis.  But  the 
sudden  pre-eminence  to  which  Athens  rose  cast 
a  blighting  shadow  upon  ..Egina,  and  in  429  B.  C. 
it  lost  its  independence,  the  Athenians  taking 
possession  of  their  discomfited  rival. —  C.  Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  1,  ch.  14. 

Also  in  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  v.  4, 
ch.  36.— See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  489-480. 

B.  C.  458-456.— Alliance  with  Corinth  in 
war  with  Athens  and  Megara.— Defeat  and 
subjugation.     See  Gukicce  :  B.  (.'.  4')8-150. 

B.  C.  431. — Expulsion  of  the  iEginetans 
from  their  island  by  the  Athenians. — Their 
settlement  at  Thyrea.  See  Gueece:  B.  C. 
431-429. 

B.  C.  210.—  Desolation  by  the  Romans.— 
The  first  appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Greece, 
when  they  entered  the  country  as  the  allies  of 
the  .iEtolians,  was  signalized  by  the  barbarous 
destruction  of  .^gina.  The  city  having  been 
taken,  B.  C.  210,  its  entire  population  was  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  Romans  and  the  land  and 
buildings  of  the  city  were  sold  to  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  FederM 
Govt.,  ch.  8,  sect.  2. 

iEGINETAN  TALENT.    See  Talent. 

iEGITIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  426).— A  re- 
verse experienced  by  the  Athenian  General, 
Demosthenes,  in  his  invasion  of  uEtolia,  during 
the  Peloponnesian  War. — Tnucydides,  History, 
bk.  3,  sect.  97. 

.£GOSPOTAMI  (Aigospotamoi),  Battle  of. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  405. 

.ALFRED.    Sec  Alfked. 

iELIA  CAPITOLINA.— The  new  name 
given  to  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian.  See  Jews: 
A.  D.  130-134. 

iELIAN  AND  FUFIAN  LAWS,  The.— 
"  The  vElian  and  Fuflan  laws  (leges  yElia  and 
Fufia)  the  age  of  which  unfortunately  we  can- 
not accurately  determine  .  .  .  enacted  that  a 
popular  assembly  [at  Rome]  might  be  dissolved, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  acceptance  of  any  pro- 
posed law  prevented,  if  a  magistrate  announced 
to  the  president  of  the  assembly  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  choose  the  same  time  for  watching 
the  heavens.  Such  an  announcement  (obnunti- 
atio)  was  held  to  be  a  suflicient  cause  for  inter- 
rupting an  assembly." — W.  Ihne,  Uist.  of  Home, 
bk.  6,  ch.  10. 

iEMILIAN  WAY,  The.— "M.  .Emilius 
Lepidus,  Consul  for  the  year  180  B.  C.  .  .  .  con- 
structed the  great  road  which  bcrc  his  name. 
The  JEmilian  W^ay  led  from  Ariminum  through 
the  new  colony  of  Bononia  to  Placeutia,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  or  great 
north  road,  made  by  C.  Flaminius  in  220  B.  C. 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum.  At  the  same  epoch, 
Flaminius  the  son,  being  the  colleague  of  Lepi- 
dus, made  a  branch  road  from  Bononia  across 
the  Appcnines  to  Arretium."  —  H.  G.  Liddell, 
Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  5,  ch.  41. 

iEMILIANUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  253. 

iEOLIANS,  The.— "Tlie  collective  stock  of 
Greek  nationalities  falls,  according  to  the  view  of 
those  ancient  writers  who  laboured  most  to 
obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  ethnographic 
relationships,  into  three  main  divisions,  ^olians, 
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iEOLIANS. 


^TOLIAN  LEAGUE. 


Dorians  and  lonlans.  ...  All  the  other  inhabit- 
aritrt  of  Greece  [not  Dorians  uiid  loniaiisj  and  of 
th(!  islands  included  in  it,  are  comprised  under 
thecomnion  luinie  t>f  /Eoliivn  :i  name  unknown 
us  yet  to  Homer,  and  wliiiii  was  inc ontestaltly 
applied  to  a  great  diversity  of  j)eoples,  anion;; 
which  it  is  certain  that  no  sucli  honiogentity  ()f 
race  is  to  Im-  a.ssinned  as  existed  among  the  loni- 
ans  and  Doiians.  Among  the  two  former  races, 
though  even  these  were  scarcely  in  any  quarter 
completely  uinni.xed,  there  was  incontestablv 
to  he  found  a  single  original  stock,  to  which 
others  had  merely  been  attached,  and  as  it  were 
engrafted,  whereas,  among  the  peoples  assigned 
to  the  ^Eolians,  no  siuh  original  stock  is  recog- 
nizable, but  on  the  contrary,  as  great  a  differ- 
ence is  found  between  the  several  members 
of  this  race  as  between  Dorians  and  lonians, 
and  of  the  so-called  ..Eolians,  some  stood  nearer 
to  the  former,  others  to  the  latter.  ...  A 
thorough  and  careful  investigation  might  well 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Greek  people 
was  divided  not  into  three,  Ijut  into  two  main 
races,  one  of  which  we  may  call  Ionian,  the  other 
Dorian,  while  of  the  so-callcci  ^EoK.ms  some, 
and  i)robablv  the  greater  number,  belonged  to 
•he  former,  the  rest  to  the  latter."— G.  F.  Sch5- 
man,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  The  State,  i)t.  1,  ch.  2. — 
In  Greek  myth.,  ^Eolus,  the  fancied  progenitor 
of  the  yEolians,  appears  as  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  Hellen.  "^Eolus  is  represented  as  having 
reigned  in  Thessaly:  his  seven  sons  were  Kre- 
theus,  Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Salmoneus,  Deion, 
Magnes  and  Perieres :  his  live  daughters,  Canacc, 
Alcyone,  Peisidike,  Calyce  and  Permede.  The 
fables  of  this  race  seem  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
constant  introduction  of  the  God  Poseidon,  as 
well  as  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  haughty  and 
presumptuous  attributes  among  the  ..Eolid 
heroes,  leading  them  to  affront  the  gods  by  pre- 
tences of  c  quality,  and  sometimes  even  by  defi- 
ance."—  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  eft.  6. 
— See,  also,  Tiiebsaly,  I)orian8  and  Ionians, 
and  Asia  Minou:  The  Greek  Colonies. 

iEQUIANS,  The.  SeeOscANs;  alsoLATiusi; 
and  Uo>iE;I3.  C.  458. 

iERARIANS. — Roman  citizens  who  had  no 
political  ri^iits.     See  Censors,  Roman. 

iERARIUM,  The.    SeeFiscus. 

iESOPUS  INDIANS.    See  American  Ajjo- 

UOINES:  Al.dONQlIAN  FAMILY. 

./ESTII,  or  iESTYI,  The.— "  At  this  point 
{beyond  the  Suioncs]  the  Suevic  Sea  [the  Baltic], 
on  its  eastern  shore,  washes  the  tribes  of  the 
.^stii,  whose  rites  and  fashions  and  styles  of 
dress  are  those  of  the  Suevi,  while  their  language 
is  more  like  the  Uritish.  They  worshij)  the 
mother  of  the  gods  and  wear  as  a  religious  sym- 
bol the  device  of  a  wild  boar.  .  .  .  They  often 
use  clubs,  iron  weapons  but  seldom.  They  are 
more  patient  in  cultivating  corn  and  other  pro- 
duce than  might  be  expected  from  the  general 
indolence  of  the  Germans.  But  they  also  search 
the  deep  and  are  the  only  people  who  gather 
amber,  which  they  call  glesura." — "The  ^Estii 
occupied  that  part  of  Prussia  which  is  to  the 
north-cast  of  the  Vistula.  .  .  .  The  name  still 
survives  in  the  form  Estonia." — Tacitus,  Ger- 
many, trans,  by  Church  and  Brodribb,  icith 
note. — See,    also,    Prussian    Language,    The 

OLD. 

.^SYMNETiE,  An.— Among  the  Greeks, 
an  expedient  "which  seems  to  have  been  tried 


not  unfrcquently  in  early  times,  for  preserving 
or  restoring  tranquility,  was  to  invest  an  indi- 
vidual with  ab.solute  power,  under  a  peculiar 
title,  which  soon  became  obsolete:  that  of 
asymnetiE.  At  Cuma,  indeed,  and  in  other  cities, 
this  was  the  title  of  an  ordinary  magistracy,  prob- 
ablv  of  that  which  succeeded  the  hereditary  mon- 
archy; but  AvJien  applied  to  an  extraordinary 
ofilce,  it  was  equivalent  to  the  title  of  protector 
or  dictator." — C  Thirlwall,  Jliiit.  of  Greece,  ch. 
10. 

iETHEL.— iETHELING.  See  Etiiel,  and 
Adel. 

iETHELBERT,  iETHELFRITH,  ETC. 
See  ETiiELHEU'r,  etc. 

iETOLIA.— iETOLIANS.  —  "^^.tolia,  the 
country  of  Diomed,  though  famous  in  the  early 
times,  fell  back  during  the  migratory  period 
almost  into  a  savage  condition,  i)robablj'  through 
the  influx  into  it  of  an  Illyrian  population  which 
became  only  partially  Hcllenized.  The  nation 
was  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  among  which 
the  most  important  were  the  Apodoti,  the  Ophi- 
oncis,  the  Eurytanes  and  the  Agra?ans.  There 
were  scarcely  any  cities,  village  life  being  pre- 
ferred universally.  ...  It  wa9  not  till  the  wars 
which  arose  among  Alexander's  successors  that 
the  ^tolians  formed  a  real  political  union,  and 
became  an  important  power  in  Greece." — Q. 
Rttwlinson,  Mamtalof  Ancient  Jlist.,  bk.  8. — See 
also,  Akarnanians,  and  Greece:  Tiie  Mioiia- 

TIONS. 

iETOLIAN  LEAGUE,  The.—  "The  Acha- 
ian  and  the  ^tolian  Leagues,  had  their  constitu- 
tions been  written  down  in  the  shape  of  a  formal 
document,  would  have  presented  but  few  vari- 
eties of  importance.  The  same  general  form  of 
government  prevailed  in  both ;  each  was  federal, 
each  was  democratic ;  each  had  its  popular  as- 
sembly, its  smaller  Senate,  its  general  with  large 
powers  at  the  head  of  all.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  are  merely  those  differences  of 
detail  which  will  alwajs  arise  between  any  two 
political  systems  of  which  neither  is  slavishly 
copied  from  the  other.  ...  If  therefore  federal 
states  or  democratic  states,  or  aristocratic  states, 
were  necessarilj'  weak  or  strong,  peaceful  or 
aggressive,  honest  or  dishonest,  we  should  see 
Achaia  and  ^Etolia  both  exhibiting  the  same 
moral  characteristics.  But  history  tells  another 
tale.  The  political  conduct  of  the  Achaian 
League,  with  some  mistakes  and  some  faults,  is, 
on  the  whole,  highly  honourable.  The  political 
conduct  of  the  JEtolian  League  is,  throughout 
the  century  in  which  we  know  it  best  [last  half 
of  third  and  first  half  of  second  century  B.  C.] 
almost  always  simply  infamous.  .  .  .  The  coun- 
sels of  the  JEtoliau  League  were  throughout  di- 
rected to  mere  plunder,  or,  at  most,  to  selfish 
political  aggrandisement." — E.  A. Freeman,  Iliat. 
if  Federal  Govt.,  ch.  6. — The  i)lundering  aggres- 
sions of  the  ./Etolians  involvctl  them  in  continual 
war  with  their  Greek  kindred  and  neighbours, 
and  they  did  not  scruple  to  seek  foreign  aid.  It 
Avas  through  their  agcncj'  that  the  Romans  were 
first  brought  into  Greece,  and  it  was  by  their 
instrumcntalitj'^  that  Antiochus  fought  his  battle 
vrith  Rome  on  the  sacrcdest  of  all  Hellenic  soil. 
In  the  end,  B.  C.  189,  the  League  was  stripped 
ly  the  Romans  of  even  its  nominal  independence 
and  sank  into  a  contemptible  servitude. —  E.  A. 
lYceman,  The  same,  ch.  7-9. 

Also  in  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  eh.  63-66. 
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AFGHANISTAN,  B.  C.  880. 


AFGHANISTAN,  1803-1888. 


AFGHANISTAN:  B.  C.  330.— Conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great.— Foundine  of  Herat 
and  Candahar.  See  Mackdonta,  ac.  :  U.  ('. 
830-323;  anil  India:  B.  C.  327-;M2. 

B.  C.  301-246.— In  the  Syrian  Empire.  See 
SBLKCCiDiE;  and  Macedonia,  &c.  :  810-801  iind 
after. 

A.  D.  999-1183. — The  Ghaznevide  Empire. 
Seo  Tubkb:  A.  D.  990-1183;  ami  India:  A.  D. 
977-1290. 

A,  D.  13th  Century.— Conquests  of  Jtnghis- 
Khan.  See  Monoolh:  A.  D.  1153-1227;  and 
India:  A.  D.  977-1290. 

A.  D.  1380-1386.— Conquest  by  Timour. 
See  TiMouii. 

A.  D.  1504.— Conquest  by  Babar.  See  In- 
dia: A.  I).  1399-1005. 

A.  D.  1722. — Mahmoud's  conquest  of  Persia. 
SeePiCHSiA:  A.  D.  1499-1887. 

A.  D.  1737-1738. — Conquest  by  Nadir  Shah. 
SeclNDiA:  A.  D.  1002-1748. 

A.  D.  1747-1761.— The  Empire  of  the  Door- 
anie,  Ahmed  Abdallee. —  His  Conquests  in 
India.    See  India.  A.  D.  1747-1701. 

A.  D.  1803-1838.— Shah  Soojah  and  Dost 
Mahomed. — English  interference. — "ShahSoo- 
juh-ool  Moolk,  u  graudson  of  the  illustrious 
Ahmed  Shah,  reigned  in  Afghanistan  from  1803 
till  1809.  His  youth  had  been  full  of  trouble 
and  vici.ssitude.  He  had  been  a  wanderer,  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  a  jjcdlur,  and  a  ban- 
dit, who  raised  money  by  plundering  caravans. 
His  courage  was  lightly  reputed,  and  it  was 
as  a  mere  creature  of  circumstance  that  ho 
reached  the  throne.  His  reign  was  perturbed, 
and  in  1809  he  was  a  fugitive  and  nn  e.\ilc. 
Uunjeet  Singh,  the  Sikh  ruler  of  the  Punjaub, 
defrauded  him  of  the  famous  Koh-i-noor,  which 
is  now  the  most  precious  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
Euglaud,  and  plundered  and  imprisoned  the 
fallen  man.  Shah  Soojah  at  length  escaped 
from  Lahore.  After  further  misfortunes  lie 
at  length  reached  the  British  frontier  station  of 
Loodianah,  and  in  1810  became  a  pensioner  of 
the  Ea.st  India  Company.  After  the  downfall  of 
Shah  Soojah,  Afghanistan  for  many  years  was  a 
prey«to  anarchy.  At  length  in  1820,  Dost  Ma- 
homed succeeded  in  making  himself  supreme  at 
Cabul,  and  this  masterful  man  thenceforward 
held  sway  until  his  death  in  1803,  uninterrupt- 
edly save  during  the  three  years  of  the  British 
occupation.  Dost  Alahomed  was  neither  kith  nor 
kin  to  the  legitimate  dynasty  which  he  displaced. 
His  father  I'oyndah  Ivhan  was  an  able  statesman 
and  gallant  soldier.  He  left  twenty-one  sons,  of 
whom  Futteh  Khan  was  the  eldest,  and  Dost 
Mahomed  one  of  the  youngest.  .  .  .  Throughout 
his  long  reign  Dost  Mahomed  was  a  strong  and 
wise  rider.  Ills  youth  had  been  neglected  and 
dissolute.  His  education  was  defective,  and  he 
had  been  addicted  to  wine.  Once  seated  on  the 
throne,  the  reformation  of  our  Henry  V.  was  not 
more  thorough  than  was  that  of  Dost  Mahomed. 
He  taught  himself  to  read  and  write,  studied  the 
Koran,  became  scrupulously  abstemious,  assidu- 
ous in  allairs,  no  longer  truculent,  but  courteous. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  line  rugged  honesty  in  his 
nature,  and  a  streak  of  genuine  chivalry;  not- 
withstanding the  despite  he  suffered  at  our 
hands,  he  had  a  real  regard  for  the  English, 
and  his  loyalty  to  us  was  broken  only  by  his 
armed  support  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  second 
Punjaub  war.     Tlie  fallen  Shah  Soojah,  from 


his  asylum  in  LwHliannh,  was  continually  intrigu- 
ing for  his  restoration.  His  schemes  were  long 
inoperative,  and  it  was  not  until  1832  that  cer- 
tain arrangements  were  entered  into  between 
liim  and  the  Alaharnja  Hunjeet  Singh.  To  an 
application  on  Siiah  Soojnii's  part  for  counte- 
nance and  pecuniary  aid,  the  Anglo-Indian  Oov- 
ernment  replied  that  to  afford  him  assistance 
Avould  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  n<'Utral- 
ity  which  the  Government  had  imposed  on  itself ; 
but  it  unwi.sely  contributed  linancially  towaril 
his  undertaking  by  granting  him  four  months' 
pension  in  advance.  Si.xtcen  thousand  rupees 
formed  a  scant  war  fund  with  which  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  a  throne,  but  the  Shah  started  on 
his  errand  in  February,  1833.  After  a  success- 
ful couicst  with  the  Ameersof  Scinde,  he  marched 
on  Candahar,  and  besieged  that  fortress.  Canda- 
har was  in  extremity  when  Dost  ^lahomed, 
hurrying  from  Cabul,  relieved  it,  and  joining 
forces  with  its  defenders,  he  defeated  and  routed 
Shah  Soojah,  who  fled  precipitately,  leaving  be- 
hind him  his  artillery  and  camp  equipage.  Dur- 
ing the  Dost's  absence  in  the  south,  Kunjeet 
Singh's  troops  crossed  the  Attock,  occupied  the 
Afghan  province  of  Peshawup,  and  drove  the 
Afghans  into  the  Khyber  Pass.  No  subsequent 
efforts  on  Dost  Mahomed's  part  availed  to  expel 
the  Sikhs  from  Peshawur,  and  suspicious  of 
British  connivance  with  Runjeet  Singh's  success- 
ful aggression,  ho  took  into  consideration  the 
policy  of  fortifying  himself  by  a  counter  alliance 
with  Persia.  As  for  Shah  Soojah,  he  had  crept 
back  to  his  refuge  at  Loodianah.  Lord  Auckland 
succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck  as  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  March,  1830.  In  reply  to 
Do.st  Jlahomed's  letter  of  congratulation,  his 
lordship  wrote :  'You  are  aware  that  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Briti.sli  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  affairs  of  other  independent  States ; ' 
an  abstention  which  Lord  Auckland  was  soon  to 
violate.  He  had  brought  from  England  the  feel- 
ing of  disquietude  in  regard  to  the  designs  of 
Persia  and  Russia  which  the  communications  of 
our  envoy  in  Persia  had  fo.stered  in  the  Home 
Government,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
wholly  undecided  what  line  of  action  to  pursue. 
'Swayed,'  says  Durand,  'by  the  vague  appre- 
hensions of  a  remote  danger  entertained  by 
others  rather  than  himself,'  he  despatched  to 
Afghanistan  Captain  Burnes  on  a  nominally 
commercial  mission,  which,  in  fact,  was  one  of 
political  discovery,  but  without  definite  instruc- 
tions. Burnes,  an  able  but  rash  and  ambitious 
man,  reached  Cabul  in  September,  183T,  two 
months  before  the  Persian  army  l)egan  the  siege 
of  Herat.  .  .  .  The  Dost  made  no  concealment 
to  Burnes  of  Ills  approaches  to  Pcisia  and  Rus- 
sia, in  despair  of  British  good  offices,  and  being 
hungry  for  assistance  from  any  source  to  meet 
the  encroachments  of  the  Sikhs,  lie  professed 
himself  ready  to  abandon  his  negotiations  with 
the  western  powers  if  he  were  given  reason  to 
expect  countenance  and  assistance  at  the  hands 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government.  .  ,  .  Tlie  situ- 
ation of  Burnes  in  relation  to  the  Dost  was  pres- 
ently complicated  by  the  arrival  at  Cabul  of  a 
Russian  ofHecr  claiming  to  be  an  envoy  from  the 
Czar,  whose  credentials,  however,  Avere  regarded 
as  dubious,  and  who,  if  that  circumstance  has 
the  least  weight,  was  on  his  return  to  Russia  ut- 
terly repudiated  by  Count  NessclrcMie.  The 
Dost  took  small  account  of  this  emissary,  con- 
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tinning  to  nssiirc  Iliirnca  flmt  he  cured  for  no 
eoniicclion  cxrcpl  with  tlie  Kiijilish,  and  Humes 
professed  to  his  (Joveriimcnt  iiis  fulU'st  eon- 
tideiice  in  tlie  sineerity  of  thos*;  duclariitionfl. 
Hut  the  tone  of  Lord  Auekhind's  reply,  luhlressi'd 
to  the  I)o.st,  was  so  dietuloriiil  and  supereilioiis 
us  to  indicate  tlie  writer's  intention  that  it  sliouhl 
(fivv  olTence.  It  iiad  tliut  effect,  and  Humes' 
mission  at  onee  beeame  hopeless.  .  .  .  The  Kus- 
sian  envoy,  who  was  profuse  in  his  promises  of 
everything  wliieh  the  Dost  was  most  anxious  to 
ol)tain,  was  reeelved  into  favour  and  treated  with 
distinction,  and  on  his  return  journey  he  effected 
a  treaty  with  tlie  Candahar  chiefs  which  was 
presently  ratified  liy  the  Russian  minister  at  the 
I'ersian  Court.  Humes,  fallen  into  discredit  at 
Cahul,  (piittcd  that  place  in  August  1888.  He 
Jiad  not  been  discreet,  but  it  was  not  his  indis- 
cretion that  brought  about  the  failure  of  his 
mission.  A  nefarious  transiictimi,  which  Kayc 
denounces  with  the  pa'-  on  of  a  just  indignation, 
connects  itself  with  ijurnes'  negotiations  with 
the  Dost;  his  official  correspondence  was  unscru- 

{•ulously  mutilated  and  garbled  in  the  published 
Jlue  Hook  with  deliberate  purpose  to  deceive 
the  British  jniblic.  Humes  had  failed  because, 
since  he  had  (juitted  India  for  Cabul,  Lord 
Auckland's  policy  had  gradually  altered.  Lord 
Auckland  had  landed  in  India  in  the  character 
of  ft  man  of  peace.  That,  so  late  as  April  1837, 
lie  had  no  design  of  obstructing  the  existing 
situation  in  Afghanistan  is  proved  by  his  writ- 
ten statement  of  that  date,  that  '  the  British 
(Jlovernment  had  resolved  decidedly  to  discourage 
the  prosecution  by  the  ex-king  Shah  Soojah-ool- 
Moolk,  so  long  as'he  may  remain  under  our  i)ro- 
tection,  of  further  schemes  of  hostility  against 
the  chiefs  now  in  power  in  Cabul  and  Candahar.' 
Yet,  in  the  following  June,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
which  sent  Shah  Soojah  to  Cabul,  escorted  by 
British  bayonets.  Of  this  inconsistency  no  ex- 
planation presents  itself.  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
our  frontier  on  the  Sutlej  to  Herat  in  the  con- 
fines of  Central  Asia  —  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,200  miles,  over  some  of  the  most  arduous 
marching  ground  in  the  known  world.  .  .  . 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  Lord  Auckland's  prede- 
cessor, denounced  the  project  as  an  act  of  in- 
credible folly.  Marquis  Wellesley  regarded 
'  this  wild  expedition  into  a  distant  region  of 
rocks  and  deserts,  of  sands  and  ice  and  snow,'  as 
an  act  of  infatuation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
pronounced  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  the 
consequence  of  once  crossing  the  Indus  to  settle 
a  government  in  Afghanistan  would  be  a  peren- 
nial march  into  that  country." — A.  Forbes,  I'he 
Afghan  Wars,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  P.  Fcrrier,  Hut.  of  the  Afghans, 
eh.  10-20.— Mohan  Lnl,  Life  of  Amir  Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1 838- 1 842.  — English  invasion,  and 
restoration  of  Soojah  Dowlah. — The  revolt  at 
CabuL  —  Horrors  of  the  British  retreat. — 
Destruction  of  the  entire  army,  save  one  man, 
only. — Sale's  defence  of  Jellalabad. — "To  ap- 
proach Afghanistan  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  Sikhs,  who  were,  indeed, 
ready  enough  to  join  against  their  old  enemies; 
and  a  threefold  treaty  was  contracted  between 
Kunjeet  Singh,  the  English,  and  Shah  Soojah 
for  the  restoration  of  the  banished  house.  The 
expedition  —  which  according  to  the  original 
intention  was  to  have  been  carried  out  chiefly 


the    pay 


of    Shah 
grew    into 


by    means    of    tr(M)ps    in    tne    m 

Soojah    and    the     Sikhs  —  rapidly     „ 

an  English  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  A 
considerable  force  was  gathered  on  the  Sikh 
frontier  from  Bengal;  a  second  armv,  under 
Gent-ral  Keaiie,  was  to  come  »ip  from  luirrachee 
through  Sindh.  Both  of  these  armies,  and  the 
troops  of  Shah  Soojah,  were  to  enter  the  high- 
lands of  Afghanistan  by  the  Bolan  Pass.  As 
the  Sikhs  would  not  willingly  allow  the  free 
passage  of  our  troops  through  their  country,  an 
additional  burden  was  laid  upon  the  armies, — 
the  independent  Ameers  of  Sindh  had  to  be 
coerced.  At  length,  with  much  trouble  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  coiuitry  and  the  loss  of  the 
commissariat  animals,  the  forces  were  all  col- 
lected under  the  command  of  Keane  beyond  the 
passes.  The  want  of  food  p<'rmitted  of  no  delay ; 
the  army  pushe<l  on  to  Candahar.  Shah  Soojah 
was  declared  Monarch  of  the  southern  Princi- 
l)ftlity.  Thence  the  troops  moved  rapidly  on- 
wanfs  towards  the  more  important  and  difficult 
concjuest  of  Cabul.  Ghuznee,  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  lay  in  the  way.  In  their  hasty 
movements  the  English  had  left  their  battering 
train  behind,  but  tlie  gates  of  the  fortress  were 
blown  in  with  gunpowder,  and  by  a  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  the  fortress  was  stomied.  Nor  did 
the  English  army  encounter  any  important 
resistance  subsecpicntly.  Dost  Mohamcd  found 
his  followers  deserting  him,  and  withdrew  north- 
wards into  the  mountains  of  tlie  Hindoo  Koosh. 
With  all  the  splendour  that  could  be  collected, 
Shah  Soojah  was  brought  back  to  his  throne  in 
the  Bala  Hi.s.sar,  the  fortress  Palace  of  Cabul. 
.  .  .  For  the  moment  the  policy  seemed  thor- 
oughly successful.  The  English  Ministry  could 
feel  that  a  fresh  check  had  been  placed  upon  its 
liussian  rival,  and  no  one  dreamt  of  the  terrible 
retribution  that  was  in  store  for  the  unjust  vio- 
lence done  to  the  feelings  of  a  people.  .  .  . 
Dost  Mohamed  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  English  envoy.  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten,  and  to  withdraw  with  his  family  to  the 
English  provinces  of  Ilindostan  [November, 
1840].  He  was  there  well  received  and  treated 
with  liberality;  for,  as  both  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  chief  adviser  Macnaghten  felt,  he 
had  not  in  fact  in  any  way  offended  us,  but  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  our  policy.  It  was  in  the  full 
belief  that  their  policj'  in  India  had  been  crowned 
with  permanent  success  that  the  Whig  Ministers 
withdrew  from  oiffce,  leaving  their  successors 
to  encounter  the  terrible  results  to  which  it  led. 
For  while  the  English  officials  were  blindly  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  the  happy  comple- 
tion of  their  enterprise,  to  an  observant  eye 
signs  of  approaching  difficulty  wen  on  all  sides 
visible.  .  .  .  The  removal  of  the  strong  rule  of 
the  Barrukzyes  opened  a  door  for  undefined 
hopes  to  many  of  the  other  families  and  tribes. 
The  whole  country  was  full  of  intrigues  and  of 
diplomatic  bargaining,  carried  on  hy  the  Eng- 
lish political  agents  with  the  vanous  cliiefs 
and  leaders.  But  they  soon  found  that  the 
hopes  excited  by  these  negotiations  were  illu- 
sory. The  allowances  for  which  they  had  bar- 
gained were  reduced,  for  the  English  envoy 
liegan  to  be  disquieted  at  the  vast  expenses  of 
the  Government.  They  did  not  find  that  they 
derived  any  advantages  from  the  establishnicnt 
of  the  new  puppet  King,  Soojah  Dowlah;  and 
every  Mahomedan,  even  the  very  king  himself, 
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felt  (llsKrarcil  ot  the  predominance  of  the  Eng- 
lish InniU'U.  But  ns  no  actual  InHurrection 
broke  out.  Macnaghtcn,  a  man  of  sanguino 
tcmix'rariu-nt  and  anxious  to  bclievo  what  ho 
wished,  in  spite  of  unniiatakahlc  warnings  as  to 
the  real  feeling  of  the  people,  clung  witii 
almost  angry  vehemence  to  the  persuasion  that  all 
was  going  well,  and  that  the  new  King  had  a  real 
hold  upon  the  people's  affection.  So  completely 
had  he  deceived  himself  on  this  point,  that  ho 
had  decided  to  send  back  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  under  General  Sale,  into  Ilindostan. 
He  even  intended  to  accompany  it  himself  to 
enjoy  the  peaceful  post  of  Governor  of  Bombay, 
with*  which  his  successful  policy  had  been 
rewarded.  His  place  was  to  be  taken  by  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes,  whoso  view  of  the  troubled 
condition  of  tiie  country  underlying  the  com- 
parative calm  of  the  surface  was  much  truer 
than  that  of  Macnagliten,  but  who,  perhaps 
from  that  very  fact,  was  far  less  popiilar  among 
the  chiefs.  The  army  which  was  to  remain  at 
Candahar  was  under  the  command  of  General 
Nott,  an  able  and  decided  if  somewhat  irascible 
man.  But  General  Elphinstone,  the  commaiidcr 
of  the  troops  at  Cabul,  was  of  quite  a  diffcrint 
stamp.  He  was  nmch  respected  and  liked  for 
his  honourpble  character  and  social  qualities, 
but  was  advanced  in  years,  a  confirmed  invalid, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  the  vigour  and  decision 
which  his  critical  position  was  likely  to  require. 
The  fool's  paradise  with  which  the  English 
Envoy  had  surrounded  himself  was  rudely 
destroyed.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
frequently  recurring  disturbances,  and  especially 
the  Insurrection  of  the  Qhilzyes  between  Cabul 
and  Jellalabad,  were  mere  local  outbreaks.  But 
in  fact  a  great  conspiracy  was  on  foot  in  which 
the  chiefs  of  nearly  every  important  tribe  in  the 
country  were  implicated.  On  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  November  [1841]  a  meeting  of  the 
chiefs  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  an 
immediate  attack  should  be  made  on  the  house 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  The  following  morn- 
ing an  angry  crowd  of  assailants  stormed  the 
houses  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  Captain 
Johnson,  murdering  the  inmates,  and  rifling  the 
treasure-chests  belonging  to  Soojah  Dowlah's 
army.  Soon  the  whole  city  was  in  wild  insur- 
rection. The  evidence  is  nearly  irresistible  that 
a  little  decision  and  rapidity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  military  would  have  at  once  crushed 
the  outbreak.  But  although  the  attack  on 
Burnes's  house  was  known,  no  troops  were  sent 
to  his  assistance.  Indeed,  that  unbroken  course 
of  folly,and  mismanagement  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  our  military  affairs  throughout  this 
crisis  had  already  begun.  Instead  of  occupying 
the  fortress  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  where  the  army 
would  have  been  in  comparative  security, 
Elphinstone  had  placed  his  troops  in  canton- 
ments far  too  extensi"e  to  be  properly  defended, 
surrounded  by  an  entrenchment  or  the  most 
Imjigniflcant  character,  commanded  on  almost 
all  sides  by  higher  ground.  To  complete  the 
unfitness  of  the  position,  the  commissariat 
supplies  were  not  stored  within  the  canton- 
ments, but  were  placed  in  an  isolated  fort  at 
some  little  distance.  An  ill-sustained  and  futile 
assault  was  made  upon  the  town  on  the  3d  of 
November,  but  from  that  time  onwards  the 
British  troops  lay  with  incomprehensible  supine- 
ness  awaiting  their  fate   in   their   defenceless 


position.  The  commissariat  fort  soon  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  rendered  their  situ- 
atiiin  Htill  more  deplorable.  Some  fiushes  of 
bravery  now  and  then  light<'d  up  the  sombre 
scene  of  helpless  misfortune,  and  perved  to  show 
that  destruction  might  even  yet  have  been 
averted  by  a  little  firmness.  .  .  .  But  the  com- 
mander had  alreaily  begun  to  despair,  and  before 
many  days  had  pa.s.scd  he  w.iS  thinking  of  mak- 
ing terms  with  the  enemy  Macnagliten  luul  no 
course  open  to  hltn  under  such  circumstances 
but  toaddpttlie  suggestion  of  the  general,  and 
attempt  as  well  as  he  could  by  bribes,  cajolery, 
and  intrigue,  to  divide  the  chiefs  and  secure  a 
safe  retreat  for  the  Englisli.  Akbar  Khan,  the 
son  of  Dost  I^Iohamed,  though  not  present  ut  the 
beginning  of  the  insurrection,  had  arrived  from 
the  northern  mounUiins,  and  at  once  a.sserted  a 
predominant  infiuence  in  the  insurgent  councils. 
With  him  and  with  the  other  insurgent  chiefs 
Macnagliten  entered  into  an  arrrangement  by 
which  ho  promised  to  withdraw  tlie  English 
entirely  from  the  country  if  a  snio  passage  were 
secured  for  the  army  through  the  pusses.  .  .  . 
While  ostensibly  treating  with  the  Barrukzyo 
chiefs,  he  intrigued  on  all  sides  with  the  rival 
tribes.  His  double  dealing  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  Akbar  Khan.  He  sent  messengers  to  Mac- 
nught  proposing  that  the  English  should  make 
a  separate  treaty  with  himself  and  support  him 
with  their  troops  In  an  as.sault  upon  some  of  his 
rivals.  The  proposition  was  a  mere  trap,  and 
the  envoy  fell  into  It.  Ordering  troops  to  be 
got  ready,  he  hurried  to  a  meeting  witli  Akbar 
to  complete  the  arrangement.  There  he  found 
hin\self  in  the  presence  of  the  brother  and  rela- 
tives of  the  very  men  against  whom  he  was 
plotting,  and  was  seized  and  murdered  by 
Akbar's  own  hand  [December  23].  Still  the 
General  thought  of  nothing  but  surrender.  The 
negotiations  were  entrusted  to  Major  Pottinger. 
The  terms  of  the  chiefs  gradually  rose,  and  at 
length  with  much  confusion  the  wretched  army 
marched  out  of  the  cantonments  [January  6, 
1842],  leaving  behind  nearly  all  the  cannon  and 
superfluous  military  stores.  An  Afghan  escort 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  troops  on  their  peril- 
ous journey  had  been  promised,  but  the  promise 
was  not  kept.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat  form 
one  of  the  darkest  passages  in  English  military 
history.  In  bitter  cold  and  snow,  which  took 
all  life  out  of  the  wretched  Sepoys,  without 
proper  clothing  or  shelter,  ucd  hampered  by  a 
di.sorderly  mass  of  thousands  of  camp-followers, 
the  army  entered  the  terribls  defiles  which  lie 
between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad.  Whether  Aiibar 
Khan  could,  had  he  wished  it,  have  restrained 
his  fanatical  followers  is  uncertain.  As  a  fact 
the  retiring  crowd  —  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
army  —  was  a  mere  unresisting  prey  to  the 
assaults  of  the  mountaineers.  Constant  com- 
munication was  kept  up  with  Akbar;  on  the 
third  day  all  the  ladies  and  children  with  the 
married  men  were  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
finally  even  the  two  generals  gave  themselves  up 
as  hostages,  always  in  the  hope  that  the  rem- 
nant of  the  army  might  be  allowed  to  escape. " — 
J.  F.  Bright,  Iliat.  cf  England,  v.  4,  pp.  61-6fl.— 
"Then  the  march  of  the  army,  without  o  gen- 
eral, went  on  again.  Soon  it  became  the  story 
of  a  general  without  an  army ;  before  very  long 
there  was  neither  general  nor  army.  It  is  idle  to 
lengthen  a  tale  of  mere  horrors.    The  strag- 
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gling  remnant  of  an  army  entered  the  Jugdulluk 
Pass — a  dark,  steep,  narrow,  ascending  path 
between  craga.  The  miserable  toilers  found 
that  the  fanatical,  implacable  tribes  had  barri- 
caded the  pass.  All  was  over.  The  army  of 
Cabul  was  Unally  extinguished  in  that  barri- 
caded pass.  It  was  a  trap;  the  British  were 
taken  in  it.  A  few  mere  fugitives  escaped  from 
the  scene  of  actual  slaughter,  and  were  on  the 
road  to  Jellalabad,  where  Sale  and  his  little 
army  were  holding  their  own.  When  they  were 
within  sixteen  miles  of  Jellalabad  the  number 
was  reduced  to  six.  Of  these  six  five  were 
killed  by  straggling  marauders  on  the  way. 
One  man  alone  reached  Jellalabad  to  tell  the 
talc.  Literally  one  man,  P-  Urydon,  came  to 
Jellalabad  [January  13]  ou.,  '  moving  host 
which  had  numbered  in  all  som*.  .  000  when  it 
set  out  on  its  march.  The  curious  eye  will 
search  through  history  or  fiction  in  vain  for 
any  picture  more  thrilling  with  the  suggestions 
of  an  awful  catastrophe  than  that  of  this  solitary 
survivor,  faint  and  reeling  on  his  jaded  ho'-se, 
as  he  appeared  under  the  wa.  ^  of  Jellalabad,  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  our  Thermopylae  of  pain  and 
shame.  This  i.^  the  crisis  of  the  story.  With 
this  at  least  the  worst  of  the  pain  and  shame 
were  destined  to  end.  The  lest  is  all,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  reaction  and  recovery. 
Our  successes  arc  common  enough ;  we  may  tell 
their  tale  briefly  in  this  instance.  The  garrison  at 
Jellalabad  had  received  before  Dr.  Brydon's  ar- 
rival an  intimation  that  they  were  to  go  out  and 
march  toward  India  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  extorted  from  Elphinstone  at  Cabul. 
They  very  properly  declined  to  be  bound  by  a 
treatv  which,  as  General  Sale  rightly  conjec- 
tured, had  been  'forced  from  our  envoy  and 
military  communder  with  the  knives  at  their 
throats.'  General  Sale's  determination  was  clenr 
and  simple.  'I  propose  to  hold  this  place  on 
the  part  of  Government  until  I  receive  its  order 
to  the  contrary.'  This  resolve  of  Sale's  Tras 
really  the  turning  point  o1t  the  history,  fialo 
held  Jellalabatl ;  Nott  was  at  Candahar,  Akbar 
Khan  besieged  Jellalabad.  Nature  seemed  to 
have  declared  herself  emphatically  on  his  side, 
for  a  succession  of  earthquake  shocks  shattered 
the  walls  o*  the  place,  and  produced  more 
terrible  destruction  than  the  most  formidable 
guns  of  modern  warfare  could  have  done.  But 
the  garrison  held  out  fearlessly;  they  restored 
the  parapets,  re-es*ablished  every  battery,  re- 
trenched the  whole  of  the  gates  and  built  up  all 
the  breaches.  They  resisted  every  attempt  of 
Akbar  Khan  to  advance  upon  their  works,  and 
at  length,  when  it  became  certain  that  General 
Pollock  Wiis  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass  to  come 
to  their  relief,  they  determined  to  attack  Akbar 
Khan's  army;  they  issued  boldly  out  of  their 
forts,  forced  a  battle  on  the  Afghan  chief,  and 
completely  defeated  him.  Before  Pollock,  hav- 
ing gallantly  fought  his  war  through  the 
Khyber  Pass,  had  reached  Jellalabad  [April  161 
the  beleaguering  army  had  been  entirely  defeated 
and  dispersed.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  unfortunate 
Shah  Soojah,  whom  we  had  restored  with  so 
much  pomp  of  announcement  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  was  dead.  He  was  assassinated 
in  Oabul,  soon  nfter  the  departure  of  the  British, 
.  .  .  and  Ids  body,  stripped  of  its  royal  robes  and 
Its  many  jewels,  was  flung  Into  a  ditch." — J. 
McCarthy,  Jft'st.  of  our  own  Tiiiua,  v.  1,  ch.  11. 


Also  in  J.  W.  Kaye,  lEnt.  of  the  War  in 
Afghanutdii. — G.  R.  Gleig,  Sales  Brigade  in 
Afghanistan. — Lady  Sale,  Journal  of  the  Disas- 
ters in  Afghanistan. — Mohan  Lai,  Life  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  ch.  15-18  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1 842- 1 869.— The  British  return  to 
Cabul. —  Restoration  of  Dost  Mahomed. —  It 
was  not  till  September  that  Gene  il  Pollock 
' '  could  obtain  permission  from  the  Go  ernor-Gen- 
eral.  Lord  EUenborough,  to  a;lvai  ?e  against 
Cabul,  though  both  he  and  Nott  were  'jummg  to 
do  so.  When  Pollock  did  advaLce,  h  found  the 
enemy  posted  at  Jugdulluck,  the  sc.ne  of  the 
massacre.  '  Here,'  says  one  writer,  '  the  skeletons 
lay  so  thick  that  they  had  to  be  cleared  away  to 
allow  the  guns  to  pass.  The  savage  grandeur  of 
the  scene  rendered  it  a  fitting  place  for  the  deed 
of  blood  which  had  been  enacted  under  its  horrid 
shade,  never  yet  pierced  in  some  places  by  sun- 
light. The  road  was  strewn  for  two  miles  with 
mouldering  skeletons  like  a  charnel  house.'  Now 
the  enemy  found  they  had  to  deal  with  other 
men,  und.er  other  leaders,  for,  putting  their 
whole  energy  into  the  work,  the  British  troops 
scaled  the  heights  and  steep  ascents,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  in  their  strongholds  on  all  sides. 
After  one  more  severe  fight  with  Akbar  Khan, 
and  all  the  force  he  could  collect,  the  enemy 
were  beaten,  and  driven  from  their  mountains, 
and  the  force  marched  quietly  into  Cabul, 
Nott,  on  his  side,  started  from  Candahar  on  the 
7th  of  August,  and,  after  fighting  several  small 
battles  with  the  enemy,  he  captured  Ghuzni, 
where  Palmer  and  his  garrison  had  been  de- 
stroyed. From  Ghuzni  General  Nott  brought 
away,  by  command  of  Lord  EUenborough,  the 
gates  of  Somnauth  [said  to  ha^  .  oeen  taken 
from  the  Hindu  t  Miple  of  Somnauth  by  Mah- 
ud  of  Ghazni,  die  first  Mohammedan  in- 
\.uler  of  India,  in  1024],  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  celebrated  '  P'oclamation  of  the 
Gates,'  as  it  was  called.  This  proclamation, 
issued  by  Lord  EUenborough,  brought  upon  him 
endless  ridicule,  and  it  was  indeed  at  first  con- 
sidered to  be  a  satire  of  his  enemies,  in  imitation 
of  Napoleon's  address  from  the  Pv'ramids;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  called  it  'The  Song  of 
Triumph.'  .  ,  .  This  proclamation,  put  forth 
with  so  much  flourishing  of  trumpets  and  ado, 
was  really  an  insult  to  those  whom  it  professed 
to  praise,  it  was  an  insult  to  the  Mohammedans 
under  our  rule,  for  their  power  was  gone,  it  was 
also  an  insult  to  the  Hindoos,  for  their  temple  of 
Somnauth  was  in  ruins.  These  celebrated  ^ates, 
which  are  believed  to  be  imitations  of  the  original 
gates,  are  uow  lying  neglected  and  worm-eaten, 
in  the  back  part  of  a  small  museum  at  Agra. 
But  to  return.  General  Nott,  having  captured 
Ghuzni  and  defeated  Sultan  Jan,  pushed  on  to 
Cabul,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  met  Pollock.  The  English  prisoners 
(amongst  whom  were  Brigadier  Shelton  and 
Lady  Sale),  who  had  been  captured  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre,  were  brought,  or  found  their 
own  way,  to  General  Pollock's  camp.  General 
Elphinstone  had  died  during  his  captivity.  It 
was  not  now  considered  necessary  to  take  any 
further  steps;  the  bazaar  in  Cabul  was  de- 
stroyed, and  on  the  12th  of  October  Pollock  and 
Nott  turned  their  faces  southwards,  and  began 
their  march  into  India  by  the  Khyber  route. 
The  Afghans  in  captivity  were  sent  back,  and 
the  Governor-General   received   the   troops  at 
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Ferozepoor.  Tl,  .d  ended  the  Afghan  war  of 
1838-4'J.  .  .  .  The  war  being  over,  we  with- 
drew our  forces  into  India,  leaving  the  son  of 
Shah  Soojah,  Fathi  Jung,  wlio  had  escaped  from 
Cabul  wlien  his  fatlier  was  murdered,  as  king  of 
tlio  country,  a  position  tliat  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  long,  being  verj'  sliortly  afterwards 
assassinated.  In  1843  Dost  Mahomed,  the  ruler 
whom  we  had  deposed,  and  who  had  been  living 
at  our  expense  in  India,  returned  to  Cabul  and 
resumed  his  former  position  as  king  of  the  coun- 
try, still  bearing  ill-will  towards  us,  which  he 
showed  on  several  occasions,  notably  during  tlie 
Sikh  war,  when  he  sent  a  body  of  his  horsemen 
^j  tight  for  the  Sikhs,  and  he  himself  marched 
an  army  through  the  Kliyber  to  Peshawur  to 
assist  our  enemies.  However,  the  occupation  of 
the  Punjab  forced  upon  Dost  Mahomed  the 
necessity  of  being  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
powerful  neiglibour;  he  therefore  concluded  a 
friendly  treaty  with  us  in  1854,  hoping  thereby 
that  OUT  power  would  be  used  to  prevent  the  in- 
trigues of  Persia  against  his  kingdom.  Tliis 
hope  was  shortly  after  realized,  for  in  1856  we 
declared  war  against  Persia,  an  event  whicli  was 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Dost  Mahomed,  as 
it  prevented  Persian  encroachments  upon  his 
territory.  This  war  lasted  but  a  short  time,  for 
early  in  1857  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
England  and  Persia,  by  which  the  latter  re- 
nounced all  claims  over  Herat  and  Afghanistan. 
Herat,  however,  still  remained  independent  of 
Afghanistan,  until  1863,  when  Dost  Mahom"'! 
attacked  and  took  the  town,  thus  uniting  the 
whole  kingdom,  including  Candahar  and  Afghan 
Turkestan,  under  his  rule.  This  was  almost  the 
last  act  of  the  Ameer's  life,  for  a  few  days  after 
taking  Herat  he  died.  By  his  will  ho  dirct^d 
that  Shere  Ali,  one  of  his  sons,  sbculd  Buoccod 
him  as  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  The  new  A  i  eer 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Goveraor-Geneiai  of 
India,  Lord  Elgin,  in  a  friendly  tone,  P  'l  Ing 
that  his  succession  might  be  ack-iowledged. 
Lord  Elgin,  however,  as  the  coinn'^'acen..  it  of 
the  Liberal  policy  of  'masterly  inactivity' 
neglected  to  answer  the  letter,  *.  neglect  (vhich 
cannot  but  be  deeply  regretted,  &s  Shere  Ali  was 
at  all  events  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country, 
and  even  had  he  bee"  *^""ton  by  any  other  rival 
for  the  throne,  it  would  have  been  time  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  rival  fs  soon  as  he  was 
really  ruler  of  the  country.  When  8i\  months 
later  a  cold  acki'owledgcment  of  the  letter  was 
given  by  Sir  William  D onison,  and  when  a  re- 
quest that  the  Amejr  made  for  6,000  muskets 
had  been  refused  by  Lord  Lawrence,  the  Ameer 
concluded  that  the  disposition  of  England 
towards  him  was  r  t  that  of  a  friend ;  particu- 
larly as,  when  latei  on  (.wo  of  his  brothers  re- 
volted against  him,  ^.u.u  of  them  was  told  by 
the  Government  that  he  would  be  acknowledged 
for  that  part  of  the  coimtry  which  he  brought 
under  his  power.  However,  after  various 
changes  in  fortune,  in  1869  Shere  Ali  finally 
defeated  his  two  brotliers  Afzool  and  Azim, 
together  with  Afzool's  son.  Abdurrahman.  "—P. 
F.  Walker,  Afgltnmtan,  pp.  45-51. 

Also  in  J.  W.  Kaye.  Rist.  of  the  War  in 
Afghanistan.— Q.  B.  Malleson,  Ilist.  of  Afghan- 
istan, ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1 869 -1 88 1. —The  second  war  with 
the  English  and  its  causes.— The  period  of 
disturbance  in  Afghanistan,  during  the  struggle 


of  Shere  Ali  with  his  brotliors,  coincided  witli 
the  vice  royalty  of  Lord  Lawrence  in  India. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence,  "  sometimes 
slightingly  spoken  of  as  masterly  inactivity, 
consisted  in  holding  entirely  aloof  from  the  dynas- 
tic quarrels  of  the  Afghans  .  .  .  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  tlie  \meer  by 
gifts  of  money  and  arms,  while,  carefully  avoicl- 
ing  topics  of  offence.  .  .  .  Lord  Lawrence  was 
himself  unable  to  meet  the  Ameer,  but  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  Mayo,  had  an  interview  with  him 
at  Umballah  in  1869.  ;  .  .  Ltrd  JIayo  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  his  predcccscr.  He  refused  to 
enter  into  any  close  alliance,  lie  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  support  any  dynasty.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  promised  tluit  he  would  not 
press  for  the  admission  of  any  English  oflicers  as 
Residents  in  Afghanistan.  The  return  expected 
by  England  for  this  attitude  of  friendly  non-in- 
terference was  tliat  every  other  foreign  state, 
and  especially  Rus.sia,  should  be  forbidden  to 
mix  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  alTairs 
of  the  country  in  which  our  interests  were  so 
closely  Involved.  .  .  .  But  a  different  vie  ,v  was 
held  by  another  school  of  Indian  politicians,  and 
was  supported  by  men  of  such  eminence  as  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  Their 
view  was  known  as  the  Sindh  Policy  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Punjab.  It  appeared 
to  them  desirable  that  English  agents  should  be 
established  at  Quetta,  Candaliar,  and  Herat,  if 
not  at  Cabul  itself,  to  keep  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment completely  informed  of  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,  and  to  maintain  English  influence 
in  the  country.  In  1874,  upon  the  accession  of 
the  Conservative  ."Ministry,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  pro- 
duced a  memorandum  in  which  this  policy  was 
ably  maintained.  ...  A  Viceroy  whose  views 
were  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Government,  and  who  was  likely  to  bo  a  more 
ready  instrument  in  [its]  hands,  was  found  in 
Lord  Lytton,  who  went  to  India  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  giving  effect  to  tlie  new  policy.  He 
was  instructed  ...  to  continue  payments  of 
money,  to  recognise  the  permanence  of  the 
existing  dynasty,  and  to  give  a  pledge  of 
material  support  in  case  of  unprovoked  foreign 
aggression,  but  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  an 
English  Resident  at  certain  places  in  Afghanistan 
in  exchange  for  these  advantages.  .  .  .  Lord 
Lawrence  and  those  who  thought  with  him  in 
England  prophesied  from  the  first  the  disastrous 
results  which  would  arise  from  the  alie-jation  of 
the  Afghans.  .  .  .  The  suggestion  of  Lord 
Lytton  that  an  English  Commission  should  go 
to  Cabul  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest 
to  the  two  Governments,  was  calculated  .  .  . 
to  excite  feelings  already  somewhat  unfriendly 
to  England.  He  [Shore  Ali]  rejected  the 
mission,  and  formulated  his  grievances.  .  .  . 
Lord  Lytton  waived  for  a  time  the  despatch  of 
the  mission,  and  consentod  to  a  meeting  between 
the  Minister  of  tlie  Ameer  and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
at  Peshawur.  .  .  .  The  English  Commissioner 
was  instructed  to  declare  that  the  one  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  Treaty  was  the  admission 
of  an  English  representative  within  the  limits  of 
Afghanistan.  The  almost  piteous  request  on 
the  part  of  tho  Afghans  for  the  relaxation  of 
this  demand  proved  unavailing,  and  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Ameer's  envoy  formed  a  gooil 
excuse  for  breaking  off  the  negotiation.  Lord 
Lytton  treated  the  Ameer  as  incorrigible,  gave 
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bim  to  understand  that  the  English  would  pro- 
ceed to  secure  their  frontier  without  f urtlier  refer- 
ence to  him,  and   witlulrew    his  native    agent 
from  Cabul.     While  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  were  in  this  uncomfortable  con- 
dition, information  reached  India  that  a  Russian 
missirm  had  been  received  at  Cabul.    It  was  just 
at  this  time  that  the  action  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment seemed  td  be  tending  rapidly  towards  a 
war  with  Kussia.  ...  As    the    despatch    of  a 
mission    from    Russia    was    contrary    to    the 
engagements  of  that  country,  and  its  reception 
under  existing  circumstances  wore  an  unfriendly 
aspect.  Lord    Lytton  saw  his  way  with    some 
plausible  justification  to  demand  the  reception 
at  Cabul  of  an  English  embassy.     He  notified 
his  intention  to  the  Ameer,  but  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  selected  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
as  his  envoy,  and  sent  him   forward  with   an 
escort  of  more  than  1,000  men,  too  large,  as  it 
was  observed,  for  peace,  too  small  for  war.     As 
a  matter  of  course  the  mission  was  not  admitted. 
.  .  .  An  outcry  was  raised  both  in  England  and  in 
India.  .  .  .  Troops  were  hastily  collected  upon 
the   Indian  frontier;  and   a  curious   light  was 
thrown  on  what  had  been  done  by  the  assertion 
of  the  Premier  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  that 
the  object  in  view  was  the  formation  of  a  '  scien- 
tific frontier;'  in  other  words,  throwing  aside  all 
former    pretences,  he  declared  that  the   policy 
of  England  was  to  make  use  of  the  opportunitj' 
offered  for  direct  territorial  aggression.  ...  As 
had  been  foreseen  by  all  parties  from  the  first, 
the  English  armies  were  entirely  successful  in 
their  first  advance  [November,  1878].  ...  By 
the   close  of  December  Jellalabad  was  in   the 
hands  of  Brown«,  tiio  Shutargardan  Pass  had 
been  surmounted  by  Roberts,  and  in  January 
Stewart  established  himself  in  Candahar.    When 
the   resistance  of  his  army  proved  ineffectual, 
Shere  Ali  had  taken  to  flight,  only  to  die.     His 
refractory  son  Yakoob  Khan  was  drawn  from 
his  prison  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
as   regent.  .  .  .  Yakoob    readily    granted    the 
English  demands,  consenting  to  place  his  foreign 
relations  under  British  control,  and   to  accept 
British    agencies.      With     considerably    more 
reluctance,  he  allowed  what  was  required  for  the 
rectification  of  the  frontier  to  pass  into  English 
hands.     He  received  in  exchange  a  promise  of 
support   by  the    British   Government,  and   an 
annual  subsidy  of  £60,000.     On  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  the  troops  in  the  Jellalabad  Valley 
withdrew  within  the  new  frontier,  and  Yakoob 
Khan  was  left  to  establish  his  autliority  as  best 
he  could  at  Cabul,  whither  in  July  Cavagnari 
with  an  escort  of  tw^enty-six  troopers  and  eighty 
infantry  betook    himself.     Then   was    enacted 
again   the  sad   story  which   preluded  the   first 
Afghan  war.     All  the  parts  and  scenes  in  the 
drama     repeated      themselves     with     curious 
uniformity — the    English    Resident    with    his 
little  garrison  trusting  blindly  to  his  capacity 
for  inliuencing  the   Afghan  mind,   the  puppet 
king,    without     the    power    to    make    himself 
respected,  ir      ted  by  tlie  constant  presence  of 
the  Resident,      a  chiefs  mutually  distrustful  and 
at  one  in  nollang  save  their  hatred  of  English 
interference,  the    people   seething  with   anger 
against  the  infidel   foreigner,  a  wild   outbreak 
which  the  Ameer,  even  had  he  wished  it,  could 
not  control,  an  attack  upon  the  Residency  and 
the  complete  destruction  [Sept.,  1879]  after  a 


gallant  but  futile  resistance  of  the  Resident  and 
his  entire  escort.  Fortunately  the  extreme 
disaster  of  the  previous  war  was  avoided.  The 
English  troops  which  were  withdrawn  from  the 
country  were  still  within  reach.  .  .  .  About  the 
24th  of  September,  three  weeks  after  the  out- 
break, the  Cabul  field  force  under  General 
Roberts  was  able  to  move.  On  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber it  forced  its  way  into  tlie  Logar  Valley  at 
Charassiab,  and  on  the  12th  General  Roberts 
was  able  to  make  his  formal  entry  into  the  city 
of  Cabul.  .  .  .  The  Ameer  was  deposed,  martial 
law  was  established,  the  disarmament  of  the  peo- 
ple required  under  pain  of  death,  and  the 
country  scoured  to  bring  in  for  punishment 
those  chiefly  implicated  in  the  late  outbreak. 
While  thus  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  work  of 
retribution,  the  wave  of  insurrection  closed 
behind  the  English  general,  communication 
through  the  Kurani  Valley  was  cut  off,  and  he 
was  left  to  pass  the  winter  with  an  army  of 
some  8,000  men  connected  with  India  only  by 
the  Kybur  Pass.  ...  A  new  and  formidable 
personage  .  .  .  now  made  his  appearance  on 
the  scene.  This  was  Abdurahman,  tlie  nephew 
and  rival  of  the  late  Shere  Ali,  who  upon  the 
defeat  of  his  pretensions  had  sought  refn  ■^"  in 
Turkestan,  and  was  supposed  to  be  supji  led 
by  the  friendship  of  Russia.  The  expected 
attack  did  not  take  place,  constant  reinforce- 
ments had  raised  the  Cabul  army  to  20,000,  and 
rendered  it  too  strong  to  be  assaijed.  ...  It 
was  thought  desirable  to  break  up  Afghanistan 
into  a  northern  and  southern  province.  .  .  .  The 
policy  thus  declared  was  carried  out.  A  cer- 
tain Shere  Ali,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Ameer  of 
the  same  name,  was  appointed  Wall  or  Gover- 
nor of  Candahar.  In  the  north  signs  were 
visible  that  the  only  possible  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Cabul  would  be  Abdurahman.  .  .  .  The 
Bengal  army  under  General  Stewart  was  to 
march  northwards,  and,  suppressing  on  the  way 
the  Ghuznee  insurgents,  was  to  join  the  Cabul 
army  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  return  to  Peshawur. 
The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  carried  out. 
.  .  .  The  second  part  of  the  plan  was  fated  to 
be  interrupted  by  a  serious  disaster  which 
rendered  it  for  a  while  uncertain  whether  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Afghanistan  was 
possible.  .  .  .  Ayoob  had  always  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  his  brother's  friendship  for  the 
English,  and  had  constantly  refused  to  accept 
their  overtures.  Though  little  was  known 
about  him,  rumours  were  afloat  that  he  intended 
to  advance  upon  Ghuznee,  and  join  the  Insur- 

fents  there.  At  length  about  the  middle  of 
une  ['1880]  his  army  started.  .  .  .  But  before 
the  end  of  June  Farah  had  been  reached  and  it 
seemed  plain  that  Candahar  would  be  assaulted. 
.  .  .  General  Burrows  found  it  necessary  to  fall 
back  to  a  ridge  some  forty -flve  miles  from 
Candahar  called  Kush-y-Nakhud.  There  is  a 
pass  called  3Iaiwand  to  the  north  of  the  high- 
road to  Candahar,  hj  which  an  army  avoiding 
the  position  on  the  ridge  might  advance  upon 
the  city.  On  the  27th  of  Julj^  the  Afghan 
troops  were  seen  moving  In  the  direction  of  this 
pass.  In  his  attempt  to  stop  them  with  his 
small  force,  numbering  about  2,500  men,  Gen- 
enil  Burrows  was  disastrously  defeated.  With 
diflJculty  and  with  the  loss  of  seven  guns,  about 
half  the  English  troops  returned  to  Candahar. 
Cteneral  Primrose,  who  was  in  command,  had  no 
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choice  but  to  sitrcngtlien  thn  place,  submit  to  an 
iuvestincnt,  and  wait  lill  lie  should  be  rescued. 
.  .  .  The  trooiis  at  Cabul  were  ou  the  point  of 
withdrawiui^  when  the  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  them.  It  was  at  once  decided  that  tli!) 
pick  of  the  army  under  General  Roberts  should 
push  forward  to  the  beleaguered  city,  while  Gen- 
eral Stewart  with  the  remainder  should  carry 
out  the  intended  withdrawal.  .  .  .  With  about 
10,000  liirhtingmcn  and  8,000  camp  followers 
General  Hoberts  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
his  remarkable  euteri)ri.se,  .  .  .  falling  upon 
the  army  of  the  Ameer  and  entirely  dispersing 
it  a  sliort  distance  outside  the  city.  All  tho.se  ut 
all  inclined  to  tiie  forward  policy  clamoured  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  British  force  in  Candahar. 
lint  the  Government  firmly  and  decisively 
refu.sed  to  consent  to  anything  approaching  to 
a  permanent  occupation.  .  .  .  The  struggle 
between  Abdurahman  and  Ayoob  continued  for 
a  while,  and  until  it  was  over  the  English 
troops  remained  at  Quetta.  But  -when  Abdurah- 
man had  been  several  times  victorious  over  his 
rival  and  in  October  [1881]  occujjied  Herat,  it 
was  thought  .safe  to  complete  the  evacuation, 
leaving  Abdm'ahman  for  the  time  at  least  gen- 
'  erallyacceptedas  Ameer."  — J.  F.  Bright,  lUst. 
of  Eng.,  period  4,  pp.  534-544. 

Also  in  A.  Forl)es,  The.  Afghan  Wars,  pt.  2.— 
Duke  of  Argvll,  2'/ie  Afghan  Question  from- 1841 
to  1878.— G'  B.  Mallesou,  The  Itusno- Afghan 
Question. 


AFRICA:  The  name  as  anciently  applied. 
See  Libyans. 

The  Roman  Province.  —  "Territorial  sov- 
ereignty over  the  whole  of  North  Africa  had 
<loubtless  already  been  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  perhaps  us  a  portion  of 
the  Carthaginian  inheritance,  perhaps  because 
'  our  sea '  early  became  one  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Roman  conunonwealth;  and,  in  so 
far,  all  its  coasts  were  regarded  by  the  Romans 
even  of  the  developed  republic  as  their  true  pro- 
perty. Nor  had  this  claim  of  Rome  ever  been 
properly  contested  by  the  larger  states  of  North 
Africa  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  .  .  . 
The  arrangements  which  the  emperois  niiulo 
were  carried  out  cpiitc  after  the  same  way  in  the 
territory  of  the  dependent  princes  as  in  the 
immediate  territory  of  Rome ;  it  was  the  Roman 
government  that  regulated  the  boundaries  in  all 
North  Africa,  and  constituted  Roman  com- 
munities at  its  discretion,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mauretania  no  less  than  in  the  province  of 
Numidia.  We  cannot  therefore  speak,  in  the 
strict  sense,  of  a  Roman  subjugation  of  North 
Africa.  The  Romans  did  not  conquer  it  like  the 
Phaniicians  or  the  French ;  but  they  ruled  over 
Numidia  as  over  Jlauretania,  first  as  suzerains, 
then  as  successors  of  the  native  governments. 
...  As  for  the  previous  rulers,  so  also  doubtless 
for  Roman  civilization  there  was  to  be  found  a 
limit  to  the  south,  but  hardly  so  for  the  Roman 
territorial  supremacy.  There  is  never  mention 
of  any  formal  extension  or  taking  back  of  the 
frontier  in  Africa.  .  .  .  The  former  teiritory  of 
Carthage  and  the  larger  part  of  the  earlier  king- 
dom of  Numidia,  united  with  it  by  the  dictator 
Cicsar,  or,  as  they  also  called  it,  the  old  and  new 
Africa,  formed  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  the  province  of  that  name  [Africa], 
which  extended  from  the  boundary  of  Gyrene  to 
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the  river  Ainpsagr,  embra'-i'U'  the  modem  state 
of  Tripoli,  as  well  as  Tunis--  and  the  French  prov- 
ince of  Constantine.  .  .  .  Mauretania  was  not 
a  heritage  like  Africa  and  Numidia.  .  .  .  The 
Romans  can  .scarcely  have  taken  over  the  Empire 
of  the  Mauretanian  kings  in  quite  the  .same  ex- 
tent as  these  i)ossessed  it;  but  .  .  .  probably  the 
whole  south  as  far  as  the  great  desert  passed  as 
imperi.al  land." — T.  Mommsen,  Hint,  of  Home,  bk. 
8,  eh.  13.— 8ee,  also,  Cartiiaoe,  Numidia,  and 

CVIUCNK. 

The  Mediseval  City.  See  Bakbakv  States: 
A.  1).  1543-1  noo. 

Moslem  conquest  and  Moslem  States  in  the 
North.  Se<'  .Mahometan  Conqiest,  &c.  :  A.  D. 
040-040;  G47-709,  and  908-1171;  also  BAunAKY 
St.vtes;  Egypt:  A.  D.  1250-1517,  and  after;  and 

SlDAN. 

Portuguese  Exploration  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast. — The  rounding  of  the  Cape.  See  Pou- 
TidAi.:  A.  I).  1415-1400,  and  1403-1408. 

Dutch  and  English  Colonization.  See  South 
Ai'iacA. 

A.  D.  1787-1807.—  Settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone.     See  Sieiiha  Leone. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — The  founding  of  Liberia. 
SecSr.AVEUY,  Necuo:  A.  1).  1810-1847. 

A.  D.  1884-1891.— Partition  of  the  interior 
between  European  Powers. —  "The  partition 
of  Vfrica  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  Berlin 
("<mference  of  1884-85  [see  Congo  Fuee  State]. 
Prior  to  that  Conference  the  (piestion  of  inland 
bimudaries  was  scarcely  considered.  .  .  .  The 
'oiiiuling  of  the  Congo  Independent  State  was 
Ii:-ob;'.bly  the  most  important  result  of  the  Cou- 
ference.  .  .  .  Two  months  after  the  Conference 
had  concluded  its  labours,  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
mauj'  had  a  .serious  dispute  in  regard  lo  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  influence  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  .  .  .  The  compromise  .  .  .  arrived  at 
placed  the  Mission  Station  of  Victoria  within  the 
German  sphere  of  inlluence."  The  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  spheres  of  intluence  ou  the  Bight 
of  Biafra  was  subsequently  defined  by  a  line 
drawn,  in  1886,  from  the  coast  to  Yola,  on  the 
IJeuue.  The  Royal  Niger  Company,  constituted 
by  a  royal  charter,  "was  given  ajlministnitive 
powers  over  territories  covered  by  its  treaties. 
The  regions  thereby  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection .  .  .  apart  from  the  Oil  Rivers  District, 
which  is  directly  administered  by  the  Crown, 
embrace  the  coastal  lands  between  Lagos  and  the 
northern  frontier  of  Camarons,  the  Lower  Niger 
(including  territories  of  Sokoto,  Gandu  and 
Borgo),  and  the  Benue  from  Yola  to  its  con- 
fluence." By  a  Protocol  signed  December  24, 
1885,  Germany  and  France  "defined  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  influence  and  action  on  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  and  also  ou  the  Slave  Coast  and 
in  Senegambia."  This  "  fixed  the  inland  cxten- 
si(m  of  the  German'sphere  of  intluence  (Camarons) 
at  15°  E.  longitude,  Greenwich.  ...  At  present 
it  allows  the  French  Congo  territories  to  expand 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  M'bangi  .  .  .  pro- 
vided no  other  tributary  of  the  M'bangi-Congo  is 
fouud  to  the  west,  in  which  case,  according  to 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1884-85,  the  conventional 
basin  of  the  Congo  would  gain  an  extension." 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1886,  Fnnire  and  Portugal 
signed  a  convention  by  which  France  "  secured 
the  exclusive  control  of  both  banks  of  the  Ca.sa- 
manza  (in  Senegambia),  and  the  Portuguese 
frontier  in  the  south  was  advanced  approximately 
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to  the  .snutlicrn  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Casini. 
On  tiic  CoriKo,  Portugal  retained  the  ^la.ssahi  dis- 
trirt,  to  which  France  luul  laid  claim,  hijt  both 
banlis  of  th(!  Loaugo  were  left  to  France."  In 
18H4  three  representatives  of  the  Society  for 
German  Colonization  —  Dr.  Peters,  Dr.  Jllhlke, 
and  Count  Pfeil  —  (juietlv  concluded  treaties  with 
the  chiefs  of  U.seguha,  L^kami,  Nguru,  and  Usa- 
gara,  by  which  thost;  territories  were  convcjcd 
to  tile  Society  in  (luestion.  "Dr.  Peters  .  .  . 
armed  with  his  "uties,  returned  to  Berlin  In 
February,  1885.  i  the  27th  February,  the  day 
following  the  sIl  tire  of  the  General  Actof  the 
Berlin  Confcreim .  an  Imperial  Schutzbricf,  or 
Charter  of  Protection,  secured  to  the  Society  for 
German  Colonization  the  territories  ...  ac- 
(juired  for  them  tiiroiigh  Dr.  Peters'  treaties:  in 
other  words,  a  German  Protectorate  was  pro- 
claimed. When  it  becaiiu;  known  tliat  Germany 
had  seized  upon  tlie  Zanzibar  mainland,  tlie  in- 
dignation in  colonial  circles  knew  no  bounds. 
.  .  .  Prior  to  1884,  tlu;  continental  lands  facing 
Zanzibar  were  almost  exclusively  under  British 
influence.  The  principal  traders  were  British 
subjects,  and  the  Sultan's  Government  was  ad- 
ministered under  the  advice  of  the  ]?ritish  Resi- 
dent. The  entire  region  between  the  Coast  and 
the  Lakes  was  regarded  as  being  under  tlie  nomi- 
nal suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  .  .  .  Slill,  Great 
Britain  had  no  territorial  claims  on  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan."  The  Sultan  formally  protested 
and  Great  Britain  championed  his  cause ;  but  to  no 
effect.  In  tlie  end  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  yielded 
the  German  Protectonite  over  f  he  four  inland  prov- 
inces and  over  Vitu,  and  the  British  and  German 
Governments  arrangetl  questions  between  tliem, 
provisionally,  by  the  Anglo-German  Convention 
of  188G,  which  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
the  inori!  definite  Convention  of  July  1890,  wliich 
will  be  spoken  of  below.  In  April  1887,  the 
rights  of  the  Society  for  German  Colonization 
were  transferred  to  the  German  East  Africa  As- 
.sociation,  with  Dr.  Peters  at  its  head.  The  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  Conipanj'  took  over'  conces.sions 
that  had  been  granted  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
to  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  and  received  a  royal 
charter  in  September,  1888.  In  South-west  Af- 
rica, "an  enterprising  Bremen  merchant,  Herr 
LUderitz,  and  subsequently  the  German  Consul- 
General,  Dr.  Nachtigal,  concluded  a  series  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  treaties  with  native  chiefs, 
whereby  a  claim  was  instituted  over  Angra 
Peipiefia,  and  over  vast  districts  in  the  Interior 
between  the  Orange  River  and  Cape  Frio.  .  .  . 
It  was  useless  for  the  Cape  colonists  to  protest. 
On  the  13th  October  1884  Germany  formally 
notitied  to  the  Powers  her  Protectorate  over 
South- West  Africa.  .  .  .  On  3rd  Augu.st  1885  the 
German  Colonial  Company  for  South- West  Af- 
rica was  founded,  and  .  .  .  received  the  Im- 
perial sanction  for  its  incorporation.  But  in 
August  1880  a  new  Association  was  formed  — 
the  German  West- Africa  Company  —  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  territories  was  placed  under  an 
Imperial  Commissioner.  .  .  .  TL.,  intrusion  of 
Germany  into  South-Wcst  Africa  acted  as  a  check 
upon,  no  less  than  a  spur  to,  the  extension  of 
Britisli  inlluencc  northwards  to  the  Zambezi. 
Another  obstacle  to  this  extension  arose  from  the 
Boer  insurrection."  The  Transvaal,  with  in- 
creased independence  had  adopted  the  title  of 
South  African  Republic.  "Zulu-land,  having  lost 
its  independence,  was  partitioned :  a  third  of  its 


territories,  over  which  a  rcptiblic  had  been  pro- 
claimed, was  absorbeil  (October  1887)  by  the 
Transvaal ;  the  remainder  was  added  (14th  May 
1887)  to  the  British  possessions.  Amatonga-hiud 
was  in  1888  also  taken  under  British  protection. 
By  a  convention  with  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic, Britain  acquired  in  1884  the  Crown  colony 
of  Bechuana-Iand;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1885 
a  British  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  the 
remaining  portion  of  Bcchuana-land."  F'urther- 
more,  "a  British  Protectorate  was  instituted 
[1885]  over  the  country  bounded  by  the  Zambezi 
m  the  north,  the  British  possessions  in  the  south, 
'  the  Portuguese  province  of  Sofala '  in  the  east, 
and  the  20tli  degree  of  east  longitude  in  the  west. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  ^Ir.  Cecil  Rhodes 
came  forward,  and,  having  obtained  certain  con- 
cessions from  Lobengula,  founded  the  British 
South  Africa  Comjiany.  ...  On  the  'J9th  Oc- 
tober 1889,  the  Britisli  South  Africa  Company 
was  granted  a  royal  charter.  It  was  declared  in 
this  cliarter  that  '  the  principal  tick'  of  the  opera- 
tions of  tlui  British  South  African  Company  shall 
be  the  region  of  South  Africa  lying  immediately 
to  the  north  of  British  Bec'huanaland,  and  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic, and  to  the  west  of  the  Portuguese  doniin- ' 
ion.s. '"  Xo  northern  limit  was  given,  and  the 
other  boundaries  were  vaguely  defined.  The 
position  of  Swazi-land  was  definitely  settled  in 
1890  by  an  arrangement  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  South  African  Republic,  which  provides 
for  the  continued  indepeiulence  of  Swazi-land  and 
a  joint  control  over  the  white  settlers.  A  Britisli 
Protectorate  was  i)roclaimed  over  Nvassa-land 
and  the  Shire  Highlands  in  1889-90.  "To  return 
now  to  the  proceedings  of  other  Powers  in  Africa: 
"Italy  took  formal  possession,  in  July  1882,  of 
the  bay  and  territory  of  Assab.  The  Italian, 
coast-line  on  the  Red  Sea  was  extended  from  Ras 
Kasar  (18"  2'  N.  Lat.)  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Raheita,  towards  Obok.  During  1889,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  King  Johannes,  Keren  and' 
Asmara  were  occupied  by  Italian  troops.  iVIene- 
lik  of  Shoa,  who  succeeded  to  the  tlironc  of 
Abyssinia  after  subjugating  all  the  Abyssinian 
provinces,  except  Tigre,  dispatched  an  embassy 
to  King  Humbert,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  new  Negus  acknowledged  (29th  September, 
1889)  the  Protectorate  of  Italy  over  Abyssinia, 
and  its  sovereignty  over  the  territories  of  Mas-* 
sawa,  Keren  and  Asmara."  By  the  Protocols 
of  24th  March  and  15th  April,  1891,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  define  their  respective  Spheres  of 
luUueuce  in  East  Africa.  "  But  since  then  Italy 
has  practically  withdrawn  from  her  jKisition. 
She  has  absolutely  no  hold  over  Abyssinia.  .  .  . 
Italy  has  also  succeeded  in  establishing  herself 
on  the  Sonuil  Coast."  By  treaties  concluded  in 
1889,  ' '  the  coastal  lands  between  Cape  Warsheikh 
(about  2°  30'  N.  lat.),  and  Cape  Bed  win  (8= 
3'  N.  lat. )  —  a  distance  of  450  miles  —  were  placed 
under  Italian  protection.  Italy  subsequently  ex- 
tended (1890)  her  Protectorate  over  the  Soma) 
Coast  to  the  Jub  river.  .  .  .  The  British  Pro- 
tectorate on  the  Somal  Coast  facing  Aden,  now 
extends  from  the  Italian  frontier  at  Ras  Ilafiin 
to  Ras  Jibute  (43°  15'  E.  long.).  .  .  .  The  activ- 
ity of  France  in  her  Senegambian  province,  .  .  . 
during  the  last  hundred  years  .  .  .  has  finally 
resulted  iu  a  considerable  expansion  of  her  terri- 
tory. .  .  .  The  French  have  established  a  claim 
over  the  country  intervening  between  our  Gold 
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Ooast  Colony  and  Libi-riii.  A  more  precise  de- 
liniitiition  of  the  frontier  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Liberia  resulted  from  tlie  treaties  sifrncd  at 
Jlonroviu  on  the  lltli  of  November.  1887.  In  1888 
Portugal  witlidrew  all  rights  over  Dehome.  .  .  . 
Ueeently,  a  Freneh  sphere  of  inlluence  has  been 
instituted  over  the  whole  of  the  Saharan  regions 
between  Algeria  and  Senegambia.  .  .  .  Declara- 
tions were  exchanged  (")th  August  1890)  betwe(!n 
[France  and  Great  Britain]  with  the  following 
results:  France  liceamea  consenting  party  to  the 
Anglo-German  Convention  of  1st  July  1890.  (2. ) 
Great  Brit^iin  recognised  a  French  sphere  of  in- 
lluence over  Madagascar.  .  .  .  And  (3)  Great  Brit- 
ain recognised  the  sphere  of  intluenceof  France  to 
the  south  of  her  3Iediterraucan  possessions,  up  to 
a  line  from  Say  on  the  Niger  to  Barrua  on  Lake 
Tsad,  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprise  in 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  British  Niger  Com- 
pany all  that  fairly  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bokoto.''  The  Anglo-German  Convention  of 
July,  1890,  already  referred  to,  established  by  its 
main  provisions  ilie  following  (h'linitions  of  ter- 
ritory: "The  Anglo.-German  frontier  in  East 
Africa,  which,  by  the  Convention  of  188G,  ended 
at  a  i)oint  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  was  continued  on  the  same  latitude  across 
the  lake  to  the  cctnlines  of  the  Congo  Indepenilent 
State;  but,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  this 
frontier  was,  if  necessary,  to  be  deHectcd  to  the 
soutli,  in  order  to  include  .Mount  ^I'funibiro  within 
the  British  sphere.  .  .  .  Treaties  in  that  district 
were  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Company  bv  ^Ir.  Stanlev,  on  his  return  (Mav 
18S9)  from  the  relief  of  "Emin  Pasha.  .  .  .  (2'.) 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  German  sphere  of 
inlluence  in  East  Africa  was  recognised  as  that 
originally  drawn  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  shore' 
of  Lake  Nyassa,  whence  it  was  continued  by  the 
eastern,  northern,  and  western  shores  of  the  lake 
to  the  northern  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Songwe.  From  this  point  the  Anglo  German 
frontier  was  continued  to  Lake  Tanganika,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  Stevenson  Koad 
within  the  British  sphere.  (3.)  The  Northern 
frontier  of  British  East  Africa  was  defined  by 
the  Jul)  River  and  the  conterminous  boundary  o'f 
the  Italian  sphere  of  inOuence  in  Galla-land  and 
Abyssinia  up  to  the  confines  of  Egypt ;  in  the 
west,  by  the  Congo  Stati  and  the'  Congo-Nile 
watershed.  (4.)  Germany  withdrew,  in  favor  of 
Britain,  her  Protectorate  over  Vitu  and  her  claims 
tt)  all  territories  on  the  mainland  to  the  north  of 
the  Ilivcr  Tana,  as  also  over  the  islands  of  Patta 
and  Manda.  (o.)  Li  South- West  Africa,  the 
Anglo-German  frontier,  originally  fixed  up  to  23 
south  latitude,  was  confirmed;  but  from  this 
point  the  boundary -line  was  drawn  in  such  a  man- 
ner eastward  and  northward  as  to  give  Germany 
free  access  to  the  Zambezi  by  the  Chobe  River. 
(6.)  The  Anglo-German  frontier  betw(!en  Togo 
and  Gold  Coast  Colony  was  fixed,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Camarous  and  the  British  Niger  Ter- 
ritories was  provisionally  adjusted.  (7.)  The 
Free-trade  zone,  defined  by  the  Act  of  Berlin 
(1885)  was  recognised  as  apijlicable  to  the  present 
arrangement  between  Britain  and  Germany.  (8.) 
A  British  Protectorate  was  recognised  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  -within  the 
British  coastal  zone  and  over  the  islands  of  Zan- 
zibar and  Pemba.  Britain,  however,  undertook 
to  use  her  influence  to  secure  (what  have  since 
been   acquired)    corresponding    advantages  for 


Germany  within  the  German  coastal  zone  and 
over  tlie  island  of  Alalia.  Finally  (9),  the  island 
of  Heligoland,  in  the  North  Sea,  was  ceded  by 
Britain  to  (termany."  By  a  treaty  concluded  in 
June,  1891,  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
"  Great  ]}ritain  acquired  a  broad  central  sphere 
of  influence  for  the  expansion  of  her  poscessions 
in  South  Africa  northward  to  and  b^-yond  the 
Zambezi,  along  a  path  which  provides  for  the  im- 
interrupteil  pa.ssage  of  British  goods  and  British 
enterpri.se,  up  to  the  contlneS  of  the  Congo  In- 
dependent Stale  and  German  East  Africa.  .  .  . 
Portugal,  on  tlu;  East  Coast  secured  the  Lower 
Zambezi  from  Zumbo,  and  the  Lower  Shire  from 
the  Ruo  Confluence,  the  entire  Hinterland  of 
Mosambique  up  to  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Hinter- 
land of  Sofala  to  the  confines  of  the  Sovith  African 
Republic  and  the  JIatabele  kingdom.  On  the 
West  Coa.st,  Portugal  received  the  entire  Hinter- 
land behind  her  ])rovin(  cs  in  Lower  Guinea,  up 
to  the  confines  of  the  Ctmgo  Independent  State, 
and  the  ujjper  course  of  the  Zambezi.  .  .  .  On 
May  2oth  1891  a  Convention  was  signed  at  Lis- 
bon, which  has  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  between 
Portugal  and  the  Congo  Independent  State  as  to 
the  possession  of  Lunila.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
country  was  equally  divided  between  the  dispu- 
tants. .  .  .  J^ord  Salisbury,  in  his  negotiations 
with  Germany  and  Portugal,  very  wi.sely  upheld 
the  jjrinciple  of  free-trade  which  was  laid  down 
by  the  Act  of  Berlin,  188."),  in  regard  to  the  free 
transit  of  goods  through  territories  in  which  two 
or  more  i)owersare  indirectly  interested." — A.  8. 
AV'hite,  T/ic  Derdopmeiit  of  Afnai,  Second  Ed., 
liev.,  1892. 

Also  in:  J.  S.  Keltic,  The  Partition  of ^ Af- 
rica, cfi.   12-23. — See,  also,  Soutu  Afhica,  and 

U(i.\NI)A. 

The  inhabiting  races. — The  indigenous  races 
of  Africa  are  consiilered  to  be  four  in  number, 
namely :  the  Negroes  proper,  who  occupy  a  cen- 
tral zone,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  and  whoi:ompri.se  an  enormous 
number  of  diverse  tribes ;  the  Fulahs  (with  whom 
the  Nubians  are  associated)  settled  mainly  be- 
tween Lake  Chad  anil  the  Niger;  the  Bautus, 
who  occupy  the  whole  South,  except  its  extrem- 
ity, and  the  Hottentots  who  are  in  that  extreme 
southern  region.  Some  anthropologists  include 
with  the  Hottentots  the  Bosjesmans  or  Bushmen. 
The  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas  are  Bantu  tribes.  The 
North  and  Northeast  are  occupied  bj*  Semitic  and 
Ilamitic  races,  the  latter  including  Abyssinians 
and  Gallas. — A.  II.  Keane,  The  African  Races 
{Stanford's  Compendium:  Africa,  app.). 

Also  IN:  R.  Brown,  The  Itaces  of  Mankind,  v. 
2-3. — R.  N.  Cust,  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages 
of  Africa. — See,  also,  South  Africa. 


AGA  MOHAMMED  KHAN,  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, A.  1).  179r)-lT9T. 

AGADE.      See    Babylonia:     The     Early 
(Chaldkan)  Monakciiv. 

AGAPETUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  946-956. 

AGAS.     See  Si  uli.mi:  Pomi:. 

AGATHO,  Pope,  A.  I).  6T8-G82. 
\       AGATHOCLES,     The    tyranny    of.      See 
I   SvuAccsi::  B.  C.  317-289. 
i       AGE  OF  STONE.— AGE   OF  BRONZE, 
I    &c.     See  Sto.nk  Ai:i;. 

AGELA,— AGELATAS.— The  youths  and 
j  young    men    of   ancient    Crete    were    publicly 
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AOELA. 


AORI  DECUMATKS. 


tniinednnd  disripliufd  in  divisions  or  rompnnics, 
each  of  whicli  was  calliil  an  Aj^cla,  and  its 
lender  or  director  the  Agclutas.— (i.  Sebinlmnii, 
Antiq.  of  (imw:    The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  2. 

AGEMA,  The.— The  royal  escort  of  Alex- 
andt-r  tiic  (rrcnt. 

AGEN,  Origin  of.     8c<;  NiTioiiui(ii:a 

AGENDICUM  OR  AGEDINCUM.  See 
Skn(im;s. 

AGER  PUBLICUS.— "itome  was  always 
making;;  frcsli  acquisitions  of  territory  in  her 
early  liistory.  .  .  .  Lartre  tracts  of  country  bc- 
eaine  Honian  land,  the  i)ro])erty  of  tlie  Uoinan 
state,  or  public  domain  (aper  publieus),  as  tlie 
Romans  called  it.  The  condition  of  this  land, 
the  use  to  Avhich  it  was  apidicd,  and  tlie  dis- 
putes which  it  caused  between  the  two  orders  at 
Rome,  are  amony;  the  most  curious  and  i)eri>le.\- 
ing  questions  in  Roman  history.  .  .  .  Tliat,  part 
of  iKiwlyacfiuired  territory  which  was  neither 
.sold  nor  given  remained  public  propertj-,  and  it 
was  occupied,  according  to  the  Roman  term,  by 
private  jiersons,  in  whoso  hands  it  was  a  Pos- 
scs.sio.  Ilyginus  and  Siculus  Flaccus  represent 
this  occupation  as  being  made  without  any 
order.  Every  Roman  took  what  he  could,  and 
more  than  he  could  use  profitably.  .  .  .  "We 
should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
public  land  was  occupied  under  some  regula- 
tions, in  order  to  prevent  disimtes;  but  if  such 
regulations  existed  we  know  nothing  about 
them.  There  was  no  survey  made  of  the  public 
land  which  was  from  time  to  time  acquired,  but 
there  were  certainly  general  boundaries  lixed  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  had  become 
public  property.  The  lands  which  Avere  sold 
and  given  were  of  necessity  surveyed  and  fixed 
by  boundaric's.  .  .  .  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  any  payments  to  the  state  were  originally 
made  by  the  Po.sses.sors.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  at  some  early  time  such  payments  were 
made,  or,  at  least,  were  due  to  the  state." — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  Ri»nan  Eepubtic,  ch.  11. 

AGGER.     See  Castii.v. 

AGGR  AVI  ADOS,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1814-18'.J7. 

AGHA  MOHAMMED  KHAN,  Shah  of 
Persia,  A.  D.  1795-1797. 

AGHLABITE  DYNASTY.  See  ]\LvnoME- 
TAN  CoNQUKST  AND  Empike  :  A.  D.  71.'3-7.TJ, 

AGHRIM,  OR  AUGHRIM,  Battle  of  (A. 
D.  1691).     See  Ireland:  A.  1).  1689-lGPl. 

AGILULPHUS,  King  of  the  Lombards. 
A.  D.  590-616. 

AGINCOURT,  Battle  of  (1415).  See 
Fkance:  A.  1).  1415. 

AGINNUM. — Modern  Agen.  See  NiTio- 
BRIGE8. 

AGNADEL,  Battle  of  (1509).  See  Venice  : 
A.  I).  1508-1509. 

AGNATL— AGNATIC.    See  Gens,  Roman. 

AGNIERS,  The.    See  American  Abokigi- 

NES:    AONIEIIS. 

AGOGE,  The.— The  public  discipline  en- 
forced in  ancient  Sparta;  the  ordinances  attri- 
buted to  Lycurgus,  for  the  training  of  the  young 
and  for  the  regulating  of  the  lives  of  citizens. — 
O.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  The  State,  pt.  3, 
ch.  1. 

AGORA,  The. — The  market-place  of  an  ancient 
Greek  city  was,  also,  the  centre  of  its  political 
life.  "Like  the  gymnasium,  and  even  earlier 
than  this,  it  grew  into  architectural  splendour 


with  the  increasing  culture  of  the  Greeks.  In 
maritime  cities  it  generally  lay  near  the  sea;  in 
inland  ])laces  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  carried 
the  old  feudal  castK'.  IJeiiig  the  oldest  part  of 
the  city,  it  naturally  becanu!  the  focus  not  only 
of  eonmiercial,  but  also  of  religious  and  political 
life.  Here  even  in  Homer's  time  the  citizens 
assembled  in  consultation,  for  which  i)urpose  it 
was  su]iplied  with  seats;  here  were  the  oldest 
sanctuaries;  here  were  celebrated  the  first  fes- 
tive games;  here  centred  the;  roads  on  which  the 
intercommunication,  both  religious  and  commer- 
cial, with  neighbouring  cities  and  states  was  car- 
ried on;  from  here  started  the  processions  which 
<'ontinually  ])assed  betwt'cn  holy  places  of  kin- 
dred origin,  though  locally  sejjarated.  Although 
originallj'  all  public  transactions  were  carried  on 
in  these  market-places,  special  local  arrange- 
ments for  contracting  public  business  soon 
became  neces.sary  in  large  cities.  At  Athens,  for 
instance,  the  gently  rising  ground  of  the  Philo- 
pappos  hill,  called  Pnyx,  touching  the  Agora, 
was  used  for  political  consultations,  while  most 
likelj',  about  the  time  of  the  Pisistratides,  the 
market  of  Kerameikos,  the  oldest  seat  of  Attic 
industry  (lying  between  the  foot  of  the  Akropo- 
lis,  the  Areoi)agos  and  the  hill  of  Theseu.s), 
became  the  agora  proper,  i.  e.,  the  centre  of 
Athenian  commerce.  .  .  .  The  description  by 
Vitruvius  of  an  agora  evidently  refers  to  the 
splendid  structures  of  post-Alexandrine  times. 
According  to  him  it  was  quadraiigular  in  .size 
[?  siiape]  and  surrounded  by  wide  cTouble  colon- 
adcs.  The  numerous  columns  carried  architraves 
of  common  stone  or  of  marble,  and  on  the  roofs  of 
the  porticoes  were  galleries  for  walking  purposes. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  all  market- 
places, even  of  later  date;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  remaining  specimens  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Vitruvius." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tr.  by  Ilueffer,  pt. 
1,  sect.  26. —  In  the  Homeric  time,  the  general 
assembly  of  freemen  was  called  the  Agora. —  G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  20. 

AGR.^1,  The.    See  Akaknanians. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS,  Roman.—"  Great  mis- 
takes formerly  prevailed  on  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  laws  familiarly  termed  Agrarian.  It 
was  supposed  that  by  these  laws  all  land  was 
declared  conunon  property,  and  that  at  certain 
intervals  of  time  the  state  resumed  possession 
and  made  a  fresh  distribution  to  all  citizens, 
rich  and  poor.  It  is  needless  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  such 
a  law ;  suflicient  it  will  be  to  say,  what  is  now 
known  to  all,  that  at  Rome  such  laws  never 
existed,  never  were  thought  of.  The  lands 
which  were  to  be  distributed  by  Agrarian  laws 
were  not  private  property,  but  the  property  of 
the  state.  They  were,  originally,  those  public 
lauds  which  had  been  the  domain  of  the  kings, 
and  which  Avere  increased  whenever  any  city 
or  people  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  because 
it  was  an  Italian  practice  to  contiscate  the  lands 
of  the  conquered,  in  whole  or  in  part." — II.  G. 
Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  8.— See  Rome: 
B.  C.  376,  and  B.  C.  133-121. 

AGRI  DECUMATES,  The.— "Between the 
Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube  there  intervenes  a 
triangular  tract  of  land,  the  apex  of  which 
touches  the  confines  of  Switzerland  at  Basel; 
thus  separating,  as  with  an  enormous  wedge, 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Vindelicia,  and  pre- 
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AIX-LA-CIIAPELLE. 


senling  ut  its  base  uo  uiituml  line  of  defencu 
from  one  river  to  the  other.  This  tract  was, 
however,  occupied,  for  tlie  most  part,  by  forests, 
•  and  if  it  broke  the  line  of  tlie  Uomiui  defences,  it 
miglit  at  least  be  consi<lered  imi)(!netrablc  to  an 
enemy.  Abandoned  by  the  warlike  and  preda- 
tory tribes  of  Germany,  it  was  seiziMl  by  wander- 
ing immigrants  from  Gaul,  many  of  them  Roman 
adventurers,  before  whom  the  original  inhabit- 
ants, the  >Iarcomanni,  or  men  of  the  frontier, 
seem  to  have  retreated  eastward  beyond  the 
Ilercynian  forest.  The  intruders  claimed  or 
solicited  Roman  protection,  and  offered  in  return 
a  tribute  from  tlie  produce  of  the  soil,  whence 
the  district  itself  came  to  be  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Agri  Decumates,  or  Tithed  Laud.  It  was 
not,  however,  oflicially  connected  with  any 
province  of  the  Empire,  nor  was  any  attempt 
made  to  provide  for  its  permanent  security,  till 
a  period  much  later  than  that  on  which  wo  are 
now  engaged  [the  period  of  Augustus]." — C. 
Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Roimins,  ch.  30. — "Wur- 
temburg,  Badea  and  Ilohenzollern  coincide 
with  the  Agri  Decumates  of  the  Roman  writers. " 
— R  G.  Latham,  Ethiidoijij  of  Europe,  ch.  8. — 
See,  also,  ALK^^.v^•^■I,  and  Sukvi. 

AGRICOLA'S  CAMPAIGNS  IN  BRI- 
TAIN.    See  RuiTAix:  A.  D.  78-84. 

AGRIGENTUM. — Acragas,  or  Agrigentum, 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Sicily,  founded  about  B.  C.  582  by  the  older  col- 
ony of  Gela,  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  age,  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  C,  as  is  testified  by  its  ruins  to  this  day. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  notorious  tyranny  of 
Phalaris,  as  well  as  that  of  Theron.  Agrigen- 
tum was  destroyed  by  the  Cartliagenians,  B.  C. 
405,  and  rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  never  recovered 
its  former  importance  and  grandeur. —  E.  Cur- 
tius,  Hist,  of  Grce.ce,  hk.  4,  ch.  3. —See,  also, 
Phalaris,  Bkazen  Bull  of. — Agrigentum  was 
destroyed  by  the  Cartliagenians  in  40G  B.  C. 
See  Sicily:  B.  C.  409-405.— Rebuilt  by  Timo- 
leon^  it  was  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the 
Carthagenians  by  the  Romans,  in  262  B.  C.  See 
Pdnic  War,  The  First. 

AGRIPPINA  AND  HER  SON  NERO. 
See  Ro.me:  A.  D.  47-5 1,  and  54-04. 

AHMED  KHEL,  Battle  of  (i88o).  See 
Afghanistan:    A.  I).  1869-1881. 

AIGINA.    Sec  .Ecina. 

AIGOSPOTAMOI,  Battle  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  405. 

AIGUILLON,  Siege  of. —  A  notable  siege  in 
the  "Hundred  Years'  War,"  A.  D.  1346.  An 
English  garrison  under  the  famous  knight.  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  held  the  great  fortress  of  Aiguil- 
lon,  near  the  coulluence  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Lot,  against  a  formidable  French  army. —J. 
Froissart,  Chronicles,  i\  1,  bJc.  1,  ch.  120. 

AIX,  Origin  of.    See  Salves. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE :  The  Capital  of 
Charlemagne.-  The  favorite  residence  and  one 
of  the  two  capitals  of  Charlemagne  was  the  city 
which  the  Germans  call  Aachen  and  the  French 
have  named  Ai.v-la-Chapelle.  ' '  He  ravished  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  world  to  restore  the  monu- 
mental arts.  A  new  Home  arose  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests  of  Austrasia  —  palaces,  gates, 
bridges,  baths,  galleries,  theatres,  churches,—  for 
the  erection  of  which  the  mosaics  and  marbles  of 
Italy  were  laid  under  tribute,  and  workmen  sum- 
moned from  all  parts  of  Europe.     It  wa.s  there 


that  an  e.\tcnsivo  library  was  gathered,  there 
that  the  school  of  the  palace  was  made  perma- 
nent, there  that  foreign  envoys  were  pompously 
welcomed,  there  that  the  monarch  pi'ifected  his 
jjlans  for  tlu;  introduction  of  Roman  letters  and 
the  improvement  of  music." — P.  Godwin,  Ilist. 
of  Fraure :  Anrinit  Gaul,  hk.  A,ch.  17. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  Treaty  of  (A.  D. 
803).     See  Vi.NKi;:  .\.  D.  Gi»7-810. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  Treaty  of  (A.  D. 
1668).  See  Mktiikrlands  (Holland):  A.  1). 
lC(i3. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  The  Congress  and 
Treaty  vrhich  eided  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  (1741^1). — The  "War  of  tlu!  Austrian 
Succession,  t  ).i  .h  raged  in  Europe,  and  on  the 
ocean,  and  i; .  India  and  America,  from  1740  to 
1748  (se-?  AfsruiA:  A.  D.  1718-1738,  1740- 
1741,  and  aft'-.;,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the 
latter  year  by  <i  Congress  of  all  the  belligerents 
which  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  April,  and 
which  concluded  its  labors  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber following.  "The  inllueuce  of  England  and 
Holland  .  .  .  forced  the  peace  upon  Austria  and 
Sardinia,  though  both  were  bitterly  aggrieved  by 
its  conditions.  France  agreed  to  restore  every 
conquest  she  had  maile  during  the  war,  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  expel  the  Pre- 
tender from  her  soil ;  to  tleinolish,  in  accordance 
with  earlier  treaties,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
on  tlie  side  of  the  sea,  while  retaining  those  on 
the  side  of  the  land,  and  to  retire  from  the  con- 
quest without  acquiring  any  fresh  territorj'  or 
any  pecuniary  comi)ensation.  England  in  like 
manner  restored  the  few  coiuiuests  she  had  made, 
and  submitted  to  the  somewhat  humiliating  con- 
dition of  sending  hostages  to  Paris  as  a  security 
for  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
puted boundary  between  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  which  had  been  a  source  of  constant  diffi- 
culty with  France,  was  left  altogether  undefined. 
The  Assiento  treaty  for  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonics  was  confirmed  for  the  four  years  it  had 
still  to  run;  but  no  real  compensation  was 
obtained  for  a  war  expenditure  which  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  sixty-four  millions,  and  which 
had  raised  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  to 
more  than  seventy-eight  niillious.  Of  the  other 
Powers,  Holland,  Genoa,  and  the  little  state  of 
Modena  retained  their  territory  as  before  the  war, 
and  Genoa  remained  mistress  of  the  Duchy  of 
Finale,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  and  which  it 
had  been  a  main  object  of  his  later  policy  to 
secure.  Austria  obtained  a  recognition  of  the 
election  of  the  Emperor,  a  general  guarantee  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  restoration  of 
everything  she  had  lost  in  the  Xetherlands,  but 
she  gained  uo  additional  territory.  She  was 
compelled  to  confirm  the  cession  of  Silesia  and 
Glatz  to  Prussia,  to  abandon  her  It.ilian  con- 
quests, and  even  to  cede  a  considerable  part  of 
her  former  Italian  dominions.  To  the  bitter 
indignation  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  Duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia  and  Guastella  passed  to  Don 
Philip  of  Spain,  to  revert,  however,  to  their 
former  possessors  if  Don  Philip  mounted  the 
Spanish  throne,  or  died  without  male  issue.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  also  obtained  from  Austria  the 
territorial  cessions  enumerated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Worms  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1743],  with  the 
important  exceptions  of  Placentia,  which  passed 
to  Don  Philip,  and  of  Finale,  which  remained 
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with  tlio  Oonwse.  For  tlio  loss  of  tlioso  he 
obliiimd  no  CDiiipcnsatioii.  Frederick  [thu  (Irfiit, 
of  Prijssiii]  ol)l:iiiuil  ii  K<'i><nil  j,'Uiiratitte  for  the 

1)ossessi(>n  of  his  newly  u('()uiri'(l  territory,  and  a 
ong  list  of  old  treiilies  was  formally  coutirnied. 
Tlius  small  were  tlio  chatiires  elTeeted  in  Eiirof)e 
b^  fio  much  bkxKlshed  und  trcacliery,  V)y  nearly 
nme  years  of  wasteful  and  desolating  war.  Tho 
design  of  the  dismenilierineiit  of  Austria  had 
failed,  hut  no  vexed  (luestions  liad  lieen  set  at 
rest.  ....  Of  nil  the  anibitious  projeets  that  had 
been  conceived  during  the  war,  thatof  Frederidi 
alone  was  substantially  rcaliz«'<l." — W.  E.  II. 
Lccky,  Hist.  i-fJ-Jnff.  IHtfi  Cnitury,  cli.  8.— "Thus 
ended  the  War  of  tho  Austrian  succession.  In 
its  origin  and  its  motives  one  of  the  most  wicked 
of  all  the  many  conllicts  which  ambition  and 
perfidy  liave  jirovoked  in  Europe,  it  excites  a 
peculiarly  mournful  interest  by  the  gross  in- 
equality in  the  rewards  and  i)eualties  which  for- 
tune assigned  to  tho  leading  actors.  Pru.ssia, 
Spain  and  Sardinia  were  all  endowed  out  of  the 
estates  of  the  house  of  llapsburg.  But  the 
electoral  house  of  Bavaria,  the  most  sincere  and 
the  most  deserving  of  all  the  claimants  to  that 
vast  inheritance,  not  only  received  no  increase  of 
territory,  but  even  nearly  lost  its  own  patri- 
monial possessions.  .  .  .  'fhe  most  trying  prol)- 
lera  is  still  that  offered  by  tho  misfortunes  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  [Maria  Theresa].  .  .  .  The 
verdict  of  history,  as  expressed  by  the  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  w  ritcrs,  in 
every  country  except  Prussia,  upholds  the 
justice  of  the' queen's  cause  and  condemns  the 
coalition  that  was  formed  against  her." — II. 
Tuttle,  Hint,  of  Prussia,  1745-1756,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  W.  Russell,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
pt.  2,  letter  30.— W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  ch.  108  (v.  3). — See,  also,  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1745-1718. 


See 


AIZNADIN,   Battle  of  (A.   D,  634). 
Maiiomktan  CoNQiKST  :  A.  1).  632-035). 

AKARNANIAN  LEAGUE,  The.—"  Of  the 
Akarnanian  League,  formed  b}-  one  of  the  least 
important,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
estimable  peoples  in  Greece  .  .  .  our  knowl- 
edge is  only  fragmentary.  The  boundaries  of 
Akarnania  fluctuated,  but  we  always  lind  the 
people  spoken  of  as  a  political  whole.  ,  .  . 
Thucydides  speaks,  by  implication  at  least,  of 
the  Akarnanian  League  as  an  institution  of  old 
standing  in  his  time.  The  Akarnunians  had,  in 
early  times,  occupied  the  hill  of  Olpai  as  a  ])lace 
for  judicial  proceedings  connnon  to  the  w  hole 
nation.  Thus  tho  supreme  court  of  the  Akar- 
nanian LTnion  held  its  sittings,  not  in  a  town,  but 
in  a  mountain  fortress.  But  in  Thucydides' 
own  time  Stratos  had  attained  its  position  as  the 
greatest  city  of  Akarnania,  and  probably  the 
federal  assemblies  were  already  held  there.  .  .  . 
Of  the  constitution  of  the  League  we  know  but 
little.  Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  federal 
body,  and  probably,  just  as  in  the  Achaian 
League,  it  would  have  been  liold  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  federal  tie  if  any  single  city  had  entered 
on  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  powers.  As 
in  Achaitt,  too,  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
League  a  General  with  high  authority.  .  .  . 
The  existence  of  coins  bearing  the  name  of  the 
whole  Akarnnniiin  nation  shows  that  there  was 
unity  enough  to  admit  of  a  federal  coinage, 
though  coins  of  particular  cities  also  occur." — 


E.   A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal   Oott.,  ch.  4, 
Sect.   1. 

AKARNANIANS      ( Acarnanians).  — The 

Aliariianians  t'oriiicd  "a  link  of  transition" 
betwei'ii  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  barbarous 
or  non-Hellenic  neighbours  in  the  Epirus  and 
beyond.  "  They  (tecupied  tiics  territory  betweeti 
the  river  Acheloils,  the  Ionian  sea  and  the 
Ambrakian  gulf:  they  were  Greeks  and 
admitted  as  such  to  contend  at  the  Pan-Hellenic 
games,  yet  they  were  also  closely  connected 
with  the  Amphilochi  and  Agra'i,  who  were  not 
Greeks.  In  manners,  sentimeuts  and  intelli- 
gence, they  were  half-IIellonicand  half-Epirotic, 
—  like  till!  ..Etolians  and  the  Ozolian  Lokrians. 
Even  down  to  the  time  of  Thucydides,  these 
nations  were  subdivided  into  numerous  petty 
comnuinities,  lived  in  unfortified  villages,  were 
frequc.-ntly  in  the  habit  of  plundering  each  other, 
and  never  permitted  themselves  to  be  unarmed. 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  this  stato  of  disunion  and 
insecurity,  liowcver,  the  Akarnanians  main- 
tained a  loose  political  league  among  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  Akarnanians  appear  to  have  produced 
many  i)roi)het3.  They  traced  up  their  mythical 
ancestry,  as  well  as  that  of  their  neighbours  the 
Amphiiochians,  to  the  most  renowned  prophetic 
family  among  the  Grecian  heroes, —  Amphiaraus, 
with  his  sons  Alkmteon  and  Ampilochus:  Akar- 
nan,  tho  eponymous  hero  of  the  nation,  and 
other  eponymous  heroes  of  the  separate  towns, 
were  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  AlkmreGn.  Tiiey 
are  spoken  of,  together  with  the  .^tolians,  as 
mere  rude  shepherds,  by  the  lyric  poet  Alktuan, 
and  so  they  seem  to  have  continued  with  little 
alteration  until  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  wlien  we  hear  of  them,  for  the  first 
time,  as  allies  of  Athens  and  as  bitter  enemies' 
of  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  their  coast.  The 
contact  of  those  colonies,  however,  and  the  large 
spread  of  Akarnanian  accessible  coast,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  some  eifcct  in  socializing  and  im- 
proving the  people.  And  it  is  probable  that  this 
effect  would  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  had 
not  the  Akarnanians  been  kept  back  by  the 
fatal  neighbourhood  of  the  ^Etolians,  with  whom 
they  were  in  perpetual  feud, —  a  people  the  most 
unprincipled  and  unimprovable  of  all  who  bore 
the  Hellenic  name,  and  whose  habitual  faithless- 
ness stood  in  marked  contrast  with  the  rectitude 
and  steadfastness  of  the  Akarnanian  character." 
— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greecf,  pt.  2,  ch.  24. 

AKBAR  (called  The  Great),  Moghul 
Emperor  or  Padischah  of  India,  A.  D.  1556- 
1605. 

AKHALZIKH,  Siege  and  capture  of  (1828). 
SeeTtUKS:  A.  I).  182(i-1821). 

AKKAD.— AKKADIANS.  See  Babylonia, 
PiuMiTivr:. 

AKKARON.     See  Piiiustines?. 

AKROKERAUNIAN  PROMONTORY. 
See  KoRKYKA. 

ALABAMA  :  The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 
See  Amehican  Abouioines:  Apalaciies; 
MusKiioGKE  Family;  Ciie'hokees. 

A.  D.  1539-1542.— Traversed  by  Hernando 
de  Soto.     See  Flouida:  A.  D.  1528-1543. 

A.  D.  1629.— Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  America: 
A.  1).  1629. 

A.  D.  1663. — Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Shaftesbury,  and  others.  See 
NouTU  Carollna  :  A.  D.  1663-1670.      ,     , 
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ALAB^VAIA, 


ALABiUIA  CLAIMS. 


A.  D.  1702-171 1. —French  occupation  and 
first  settlement.— The  founding  of  Mobile. 
8,.,.  LonsiANA:  A.  D.  UJOH-lTl','. 

A.  D.  1732. — Mostly  embraced  in  the  new 
province  of  Georgia.    StiOKoiKiiA:  A.  1).  17;{'.'- 

A.  D.  1763.— Cession  and  delivery  to  Great 
Britain.— Partly  embraced  in  West  Florida. 
Sco  Skvkn  Vkaiis'  War;  uikI  Fi.oiuda:  A.^D. 
17(>;5;  and  NouTiiwKST  Tkkiutouy:  A.  D.  ITO:?. 

A.  D.  1779-1781.— Reconquest  of  West 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards.  Sic  Fi.ohida:  A.  I). 
I77!t-I7«l.  ^      ,     ^      ,.  . 

A.  D.  1783.— Mostly  covered  by  the  English 
cession  to  the  United  States.  tSco  Umteo 
Statics  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1783  (Si.i'tkmuku). 

A  D.  1783-1787.— Partly  in  dispute  with 
Spain.     SccFi.okida:  A.  1).  17S3-1787. 

A.  D.  1798-1804.— All  but  the  West  Florida 
District  embraced  in  Mississippi  Territory. 
.SccMississii-i'i:  A.  I).  1798-1H04. 

A.  D.  1803.— Portion  acquired  by  the  Louis- 
iana purchase.    Si'cLdiisiAXA:  A.  1).  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1813. — Possession  of  Mobile  and 
West  Florida  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  See 
Flouipa:  a.  D.  1810-1813. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Creek  War.  See 
U.MTKi)  Statks  of  A.\r. :  A.  I).  1813-1814 
(AuorsT— Ai'Hil). 

A.  D.  1817-1819. — Organized  as  a  Territory. 
—Constituted  a  State,  and  admitted  to  the 
Union. — "Uy  an  act  of  Congress  dated  ]Miirch  1, 
1817,  Mississii)i)i  Territory  was  divided.  Another 
act,  bearing  the  dale  March  3,  thereafter,  organ- 
ized the  western  [?  eastern]  portion  into  a  Terri- 
tory, to  be  known  as  Alabama,  uud  with  the 
boundaries  as  they  now  exist.  .  .  .  By  an  act 
approved  March  2,  1819,  congress  antliorlzed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Alabama  to  form 
a  state  constitution,  'and  that  said  Territory, 
when  formed  into  a  State,  shall  be  admitted  into 
tlic  Union  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  original 
States.'  .  .  .  The  joint  resolution  of  congress 
admitting  Alabama  into  the  Union  was  approved 
by  President  Monroe,  December  14,  1819." — W. 
Brewer,  Ahilxtinit,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1861  (January). — Secession  from  the 
Union.  See  Unitki)  Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  18G1 
(Januauy— Fkhklahy). 

A.  D.  1862.— General  Mitchell's  Expedition. 
See  United  Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1802  (Apiul 
— -May:  Alaijama). 

A.  D.  1864  (August).— The  Battle  of  Mobile 
Bay. — Capture  of  Confederate  forts  and  fleet. 
See  Unitkd  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (August: 
Alabama). 

A.  D.  1865  (March— April).— The  Fall  of 
Mobile.— Wilson's  Raid.— End  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. See  Umteu  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805 
(Ai'iiiL — May). 

A.  D.  1865-1868.  —  Reconstruction.  Sec 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1805  (May- 
July),  to  1808-1870. 

ALABAMA  CLAIMS,  The:  A.  D.  1861- 
1862.— In  their  Origin.— The  Earlier  Con- 
federate cruisers.— Precursors  of  the  Ala- 
bama.— The  connnissioning  of  privateers,  and 
iif  inotv  oHicially  commanded  cruisers,  in  the 
American  civil  war,  by  the  government  of  the 
Southern  Coufedcmcy,  was  begun  eUrly  in  the 
progress  of  the  movement  of  rebellion,  pur- 
suant   to    a  proulamution  issued    by  Jelfersou 


Davis  on  the  17lh  of  April,   1801.     "Before  the 
close  of  July,  1801,  more  than  20  of  those  depre- 
dators were  alloat,  and   had  cai)tured    millions 
of  property  belonging  to  American  citizensj.    'Hie 
most  formidable  and  notorious  of  the  .sea-going 
•ships  of  this  character,  were  tiie  Nashville,  Cap- 
tain R.  B.  Pegram,  a  Virginian,  who  had  aban- 
doned   his   Hag,    and   the  Sumlcr  [a   regularly 
commissioned     war    vessel].     Captain    l{ai)liael 
Semmes.     The  former  was  a  side-wheel  steamer, 
carried  a  crew  of  eighty  men,  and  was  armed 
with  two  long   12-poun(ler  rilled  cannon.     Her 
career  was  short,  but  quite  sueeessful.     She  was 
linally  (hstroyed  by  the  Montauk,'  Cai)tain  Wor- 
sen, in  the  Ogeecliei-  Uiver.     The  career  of  the 
Sumter,  which   had  been  a  New  Orleans  and 
Havana  packet  steamer  named  Manjuis  de  Ha- 
bana,  was  also  short,  but  much  more  active  and 
destructive.     She  had  a  crew  of  si.\ty-liv(!  men 
and  twenty-five  marines,  and  was  heavily  arimd. 
She  ran  the  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jlissis- 
sippi  Blver  on  the  30tli  of  June,  and  was  pur- 
sued some  distance  by  the  Brooklyn.     Slu;  ran 
among  the  "West  India' islands  and  on  tlu-  Spanish 
Main,  and  soon  made  prizes  of  many   vessels 
bearing    the    American   Hag.      She  was  every- 
where received   in  British  Colonial    jiorts  with 
great  favor,  and  was  alTorded  every  facility  for 
her  i)iratical  openitions.     She  became  the  terror 
of  the  American  merchant  service,  and  every- 
where eluded  National  vessels  of  war  sent  out 
in    pursuit  of  her.     At  length  she  cro.ssed  the 
ocean,  and  at  the  close  of  1801  Avas  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  under  British  guns  at  Gibraltar,  where 
she  was  watched  by  the  Tuscarora.      Early  ia 
the  year  1802  she  was  sold,  and  thus  ended  her 
piratical  career.      Encouraged   by  the  practical 
friendship  of  the  British  evincetl  for  these  cor- 
sairs, and  the  substantial  aid  they  were  receiving 
from  British  subjects  in  various  ways,  especially 
through  blocikade-runncrs,    the  consi)irator,s  de- 
termined to   procure  from   those  friends  some 
jiowerful  i)iratical  craft,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  vessels  for 
that  purpose.  ]Mr.  Laird,  a  ship-builder  at  Liver- 
pool and  member  of  the  British  rarliaineut,  was 
the  largest  contractor  in  the  business,  and,  in  dc- 
liance  of  every  obstacle,  succeeded  in  getting 
pirate  ships  to  sea.     The  first  of  these  shijis  that 
went  to  sea  was  tlu;  Oreto,  ostensibly  built  for  a 
house    in    Palermo,    Sicily.      Mr.   Adams,    the 
American  mini.ster  in  London,  was  so  well  satis- 
lied  from  information  received  that  she  was  de- 
signed for  the  Confederates,  that  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  British  government  to  the  matter 
so   early  as   the  18th  of  February,    1802.     But 
nothing  effective  was  done,  and  she   was  com- 
pleted and  allowed  to  depart  from  British  watei-s. 
She  went  first  to  Nassau,  and  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember suddenly  appeared  off  ilobile  harbor, 
flying  the  British  Hag  and  pennants.    The  block- 
ading squadron  there  was  in  charge  of   Com- 
mander George  II.  Preble,  Avho  had  been  specially 
instructed  not  to  give  offense  to  foreign  nations 
while  enforcing  the  blockade.     He  believe  I  the 
Oreto  to  be  a  British  vessel,  and  while  deliberat- 
ing a  few  minutes  as  to  what  he  should  do,  she 
passed  out  of  range  of  his  guns,  and  entered  the 
harbor  with  a  rich  freight.      For  his  seeming 
remissness  Commander   Preble  was  summarily 
dismissed    from    the    service   without    a   hear- 
ing—  an  act  which  subsequent  events  seemed 
to  show  was  cruel  iuj  ustice.     Late  in  December 
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the  Onto  cKciiixd  from  ^loliilc,  fully  armed  for 
a  pirtilical  cruise,  uiulcr  l\w  coimniiiiil  of  Jolin 
Ncwhind  Mutllt.  .  .  .  Tlu'imiiu-of  ili(!()reto\viis 
diaiiKcd  to  tluit  of  Florida."— H.  J.  Losslii^. 
FiM  liook  of  the  Ciril  War,  r.  3,  ch.  21.  —  The 
fate  of  th(!  Floriiln  i.s  related  »)elo.v— A.  D.  1802- 
1865.  —  H.  S(.'innK'S,  Ml  ■•'  ^  Service  Ajloat, 
ch.  0-20. 

Ai.w)  IN  J.  Davl.'i.  fUne  a  'I  Fill  of  the  Con- 
federate  (ronriiiiieut,  ch.  UO-Jl  («.  W, 

A.  D.  1862-1864.-  -The  Alabama,  ucr  career 
and  her  fate.— '•  The  Aliiliama  [tiie  seeinid 
eruiser  Imill  in  Kn^daiid  for  the  Coiit'ederateM] 
...  i.s  thus  described  by  Semines,  her  coni- 
maii(Ur:  'She  was  of  about  DOO  tons  burden, 
2;W  feet  in  length.  ;52  feel  in  breadth.  20  feet  in 
depth,  and  drew,  when  provisioned  and  coaled 
for  cruise,  1.")  feet  of  water.  She  was  barkcn- 
line-rig;jjed,  with  lonj,'  lower  masts,  which 
enabled  her  to  carry  large  fon;  and  aft  sails,  as 

iibs  and  try-Siiils.  .  .  .  ller  en^dne  was  of  800 
lorse-power,  and  she  had  attached  an  ai)pamtus 
for  condensing  from  the  vapor  of  sea-water  nil 
the  Iresli  Aviiter  that  her  crew  might  require. 
.  ..  Her  arnianieut  consisted  of  eight  guns.'.  .  . 
The  Ala])ania  was  built  and,  from  the  out.set, 
was 'iutended  for  u  Confederate  vessel  of  war.' 
The  contract  for  her  construction  wa.s  '.signed 
by  Captain  liullock  on  the  one  part  and  3Iessrs. 
Laird  on  the  other.'.  .  .  On  the  l.llh  of  May 
[1862]  she  was  launched  under  tliu  name  of  the 
290.  Her  olhcei-s  were  in  England  awaiting  lier 
completion,  and  were  paid  their  salaries 
'monthly,  about  the  first  of  the  month,  at  Fraser, 
Trcnliohn  »fc  Co.'.s  oflicein  Liverpool.'  The  pur- 
pcse  for  which  this  vessel  was  being  constrm^ted 
was  notorious  in  Liverpool.  Before  she  was 
launched  she  became  an  object  of  suspicion  with 
the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  that  port,  and 
she  was  the  subject  of  constant  correspondence 
on  his  part  with  his  Government  and  with  Mr. 
Adams.  .  .  .  Earlj'  in  the  history  of  this  cruiser 
the  jioint  was  taken  by  the  British  authorities  — 
a  point  maintained  throughout  the  struggle  — 
that  they  would  originate  nothing  themselves 
for  the  maintenance  and  performance  of  their 
international  duties,  and  that  they  would  listen 
to  no  representations  from  the  olllcials  of  the 
United  States  which  did  not  furnish  technical 
evidence  for  a  criminal  prosecution  mider  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  ...  At  last  .Mr.  Dud- 
ley [the  Consul  of  the  United  States  iit  Liver- 
pool] succeeded  in  thiding  the  desired  proof.  On 
the  21st  day  of  July,  he  laid  it  in  the  form  of 
alBdavits  before  the  Collector  at  Liverpool  in 
compliance  with  the  intimations  which  Mr. 
Adams  had  received  from  Earl  KusscU.  These 
affidaxits  \vere  on  the  same  day  transmitted  by 
tlie  Collec;tor  to  the  Board  of  Customs  at  London, 
with  a  request  for  instructions  by  telegra])h,  as 
the  ship  appeared  to  be  ready  for  sea  and  might 
leave  any  hour.  .  .  .  It  .  .  .  appears  that  not- 
withstanding this  ollicial  information  from  the 
Collector,  the  pai)ers  were  not  considered  by  the 
law  advisers  until  the  '28th,  and  that  the  case 
appeared  to  them  to  be  so  clear  that  they  gave 
their  advice  upon  it  that  evening.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  delay  of  eight  days  after  the 
21st  in  the  order  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  gross 
negligence  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. On  the  29th  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
nussion  of  the  Customs  received  a  telegram  from 


Liverpool  saying  that  'tlie  vessel  290  came  out 
of  dock  last  night,  and  left  the  port  this  morn- 
ing.'  .  .  .  After  leaving  the  dock  she  'pro- 
ceeded slowly  down  the  iMersey.'  Both  the 
Laiids  were  on  board,  and  also  Bullock.  .  .  . 
The  '290  slowly  steamed  on  to  Moelfra  Bav,  on 
the  coast  of  Anglesey,  where  she  remained  '  all 
that  night,  all  the  next  day,  and  tlie  nc.\t  night.' 
No  effort  was  madi'  to  .seize  Jier.  .  .  .  When  the 
Alabama  left  Moelfra  Hay  he*  crow  nund)ered 
al)out  90  men.  Slu;  ran  part  way  down  the  Irisli 
Channel,  then  round  the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
only  sto|)i)ing  near  the  Giant's  Causeway.  .She 
then  made  for  Terceira,  on(?  of  tlie  Azore.s, 
which  she  reached  on  the  10th  of  August.  On 
18th  of  August,  while  slie  was  at  Terceira,  a 
sail  was  observed  maUihg  for  the  anchorage.  It 
jnoved  to  be  ihe  'Agripi)ina  of  London,  Cap- 
tain I^leQueen,  having  on  board  si.\  guns,  with 
ammunition,  coals,  stores,  «&c.,  for  the  Alabama.' 
Freparations  were  immediately  made  to  transfer 
this  important  cargo.  t)n  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th,  while  employed  discharging  the  bark,  the 
screw-steamer  Bahama,  Captain  Tessier  (the 
same  that  had  taken  the  armament  to  the  Florida, 
wliose  insurgent  ownei-ship  and  character  were 
well  known  in  Liverjiool),  arrived,  '  having  on 
board  Commander  Rai)hael  Semmes  and  ollicers 
of  the  Confederate  States  steamer  Sumter.' 
There  were  also  taken  frouj  this  steamer  two  32- 
pounders  and  some  stores,  which  occiipied  all 
the  remainder  of  that  day  and  a  part  of  the  ne.\t. 
The  22(1  and  23d  of  August  were  taken  up  in 
transferring  coal  from  the  Agrippina  to  the 
Alabama.  It  was  not  mitil  Sunday  (the  24th) 
that  the  insurgents'  Hag  was  hoisted.  Bullock 
and  tho.se  wlio  were  not  going  in  the  290  went 
back  to  the  Bahama,  and  tlie  Alabama,  now  first 
known  under  that  name,  went  off  with  '  26  ofli- 
cersand  8.5  men.'" — The  Case  of  the  United  Stated 
licfiire  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva  (42rf 
Cong.,  2d  Se*8.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  Jfo.  31,  pp. 
146-151).— The  Alabama  "arrived  at  Porto 
Praya  on  the  19th  xVugust.  Shortly  thereafter 
Cai)t.  Raphael  Semmes  assiuned  command. 
Hoisting  the  Confederate  flag,  she  crui.sed  and 
captured  several  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Flores. 
C-'ruising  to  the  westward,  and  making  several 
captures,  she  approached  within  200  miles  of 
New  York ;  thence  going  southward,  arrived,  on 
the  18th  November,  at  Port  Royal,  Martinique. 
(Jn  the  night  of  the  19lh  she  escaped  from  the 
harbour  and  the  Federal  steamer  San  .Jacinto, 
and  ou  the  20th  November  was  at  Blancpulla. 
On  the  7th  December  she  captured  the  steamer 
Ariel  in  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  St. 
Domingo.  On  January  Uth,  1863,  she  sunk  the 
Federal  gunboat  Ilatteras  off  Galveston,  and  on 
the  30th  arrived  at  Jamaica.  Cruising  to  the 
eastward,  and  making  many  captures,  she 
arrived  ou  the  10th  April,  at  Fernando  de 
Noronha,  and  ou  the  11th  }tliiy  at  Bahia,  where, 
ou  the  13th,  she  was  joined  by  the  Confederate 
steamer  Georgia.  Cruising  near  the  line,  thence 
southward  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
numerous  captures  were  made.  On  the  29th 
July  she  anchored  in  Saldanha  Bay,  South 
Africa,  and  near  there  on  the  5th  August,  was 
joined  by  the  Confederate  bark  Tuscaloosa,  Com- 
mander Low.  lu  September,  1863,  she  was  at 
St.  Simon's  Bay,  and  in  October  was  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  and  up  to  January  20,  1864, 
cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  vicinity,  visit- 
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Ing  Singapore,  and  making  a  luinilxr  of  very 
vnluaMi!  captures,  including  the  Highlander, 
Sonorn,  I'tf.  From  tJiiw  jioint  nho.  cruised  on  h<T 
homeward  Inici;  via  Cape  of  Gcxxl  Hope,  cap- 
turing tlie  Itarit  Tycoon  and  slup  Uo<  Idngham, 
and  arrived  ut  Clieihourg,  rranc(>.  in  June,  1804, 
wliere  slie  repaired.  A  Federal  fiteiimer,  tlie 
Keursarge.  was  lying  off  the  harbour.  Capt. 
Sen\nu'S  ir.iglit  easily  have  evaded  thi.s  enemy; 
the  l)usineHs  of  liis  vessel  was  that  of  a  privateer; 
an<l  her  value  to  the  Confederacy  was  out  of  all 
comparison  with  a  single  vessel  of  tlie  enemy. 
.  .  .  But  Capt.  Semtnes  had  been  twitted  with 
the  name  of  'pinite;*  and  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  attempt  an  eclat  for  tlie  Southern 
Confederacy  by  a  naval  tiglit  within  sight  of  the 
French  coast,  wliicii  contest,  it  was  calculated, 
would  prove  tiu!  Alabama  a  legitimate  war  ves- 
sel, and  give  such  an  exhibition  of  Confederate 
belligerency  as  possibly  to  nn-ivc  the  question 
of  'recognition  in  Paris  anil  London.  These 
were  the  secret  motives  of  tlie  gratuitous  light 
with  which  Capt.  Semmes  obliged  the  enemy 
off  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  The  Alabama  car- 
ried one  7-inch  Blaliely  rifled  gun,  one  8-inch 
smooth-bore  pivot  gtm,  and  si.x  :J3-poundcrs, 
smootli-bore,  in  l)roadsi(le;  the  Kearsargo  carried 
four  broadside  32-pounders,  two  11-inch  and  one 
28-pound  ritle.  The  two  vessels  were  thus 
about  equal  in  match  and  nrmamcnt;  and  their 
tonnage  was  about  the  same." — E.  A.  PoU.ird, 
T/ic  Lout  Citmc.p.  549. — Captain  Winslow,  com- 
manding the  United  States  Steamer  Kcarsarge, 
in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  battle 
with  tiic  Alabama,  June  19,  1864,  said:  "I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  the  day 
subsequent  to  tlic  arrival  of  the  Kcarsarge  off 
this  port,  on  the  24th  [14tli]  instant,  I  received 
a  note  from  Captain  Semnies,  begging  that  the 
Kcarsarge  would  not  depart,  as  lie  intended  to 
fight  her,  and  would  delay  her  but  a  day  or 
two.  According  to  this  notice,  the  Alabama 
left  the  port  of  Cherbourg  this  morning  at  about 
half  past  nine  o'cloclv.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
ten  A.  y[.,  we  discovered  her  steering  towards 
us.  Fearing  the  question  of  jurisdiction  might 
arise,  we  steamed  to  sea  until  a  distance  of  si.K 
or  seven  miles  was  attained  from  the  Cherbourg 
break- water,  when  we  rounded  to  and  com- 
menced steaming  for  the  Alabama.  As  we 
approached  her,  within  about  1,200  yards,  she 
opened  fire,  we  Toceiving  two  or  three  broad- 
.sides  before  a  shot  was  returned.  The  action 
contimied,  the  respective  steamers  making  a  cir- 
cle round  and  round  at  a  dist.anco  of  about  900 
yards  from  each  other.  At  the  expiration  of  an 
hour  the  Alabama  struck,  going  down  in  about 
twenty  minutes  afterward,  carrying  many  per- 
sons with  her."  In  a  report  two  days  later. 
Captain  Winslow  gave  the  following  pafticidars: 
"Toward  the  close  of  the  action  between  the 
Alabama  and  this  vessel,  all  available  sail  was 
made  on  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  again  reach- 
ing CMierbourg.  Wlien  tlie  object  was  apparent, 
the  Kcarsarge  was  steered  across  the  bow  of  the 
Alabama  for  a  raking  fire;  but  before  reaching 
this  point  the  Alabama  struck.  Uncertain 
•whether  Captain  Semmes  was  not  using  some 
ruse,  the  Kearsjirge  was  stopped.  It  was  seen, 
shortly  afterward,  that  the  Alabama  was  lower- 
ing her  boats,  and  an  officer  came  alongside  in 
one  of  them  to  say  that  they  had  surrendered, 


and  were  fast  sinking,  and  begging  that  boats 
wouM  be  despatched  immediately  for  saving 
life.  The  two  boats  not  disabled  were  at  onco 
lowenMl,  and  a.s  it  was  apparent  the  Alabama 
was  settling,  this  olllcer  wan  jiermitted  to  leave 
in  his  boat  to  alToi'd  assistance.  An  ICngiiiih 
yacht,  the  Deerhound,  had  npproa<;lie(l  neiir  the 
Kearsjirgn  at  tliis  time,  wlien  I  hailed  and 
begged  tlu!  commander  to  run  down  to  the 
Alabama,  as  siio  was  fast  sinking,  and  we  hud 
l)Ut  two  boats,  and  assist  in  picking  U[)  tlie  men. 
He  answered  atlirmatively,  and  steamed  toward 
tlie  Alabama,  but  flu;  latter  sank  almost 
immediately.  The  Deerhound,  however,  sent 
her  boats  and  was  actively  engaged,  aided  by 
several  others  which  ha(l  come  from  shore. 
These  boats  were  busy  iu  bringing  the  wounded 
and  others  to  the  Kcarsarge;  whom  wo  were 
trying  to  make  as  comfortable  as  pos.sible,  when 
it  was  reported  to  mo  that  the  Deerhound  was 
moving  off.  I  could  not  believe  that  the  com- 
mander of  tiiat  vessel  could  bo  guilty  of  so  ilis- 
graccful  an  act  aa  taking  our  pirisoners  off,  and 
therefore  took  no  means  to  prevent  it,  but  con- 
tinued to  keep  our  boats  at  work  rescuing  the 
men  in  the  water.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was 
mistaken.  The  Deerhound  ma(le  o(T  with 
Captain  Semmes  and  others,  and  also  the  very 
officer  who  had  ccmo  on  board  to  surremler." — 
In  a  still  later  report  Captain  Winslow  gave  the 
following  facts:  "The  fire  of  the  Alabama, 
although  it  is  stated  she  discharged  370  or  more 
shell  and  shot,  was  not  of  serious  damage  to  the 
Kcarsarge.  Some  13  or  14  of  these  had  taken 
effect  in  and  about  the  hull,  and  16  or  17  about 
the  masts  and  rigging.  The  casualties  were 
small,  only  three  persons  having  been  wounded. 
.  .  .  The  fire  of  the  Kcarsarge,  although  only 
173  projectiles  had  been  discliarged,  acconling 
to  the  prisoners'  acctounts,  was  terrific.  One 
shot  alone  had  killed  and  wounded  18  men,  and 
disabled  a  gun.  Another  had  entered  the  coal- 
bunkers,  exploding,  and  completely  blocking  up 
the  engine  room;  and  ("aptain  Semmes  states 
that  shot  and  shell  had  taken  effect  in  the  sides 
of  his  vessel,  tearing  large  holes  by  explosion, 
and  his  men  were  every wlierc  knocked  down." — 
IfcbclUoti  liccord,  v.  9,  pp.  221-225. 

Also  ix  J.  11.  Soley,  I'he  Blockade  and  the 
Cruisers  {'Hie  Navy  ill  the  C'iril  War,  v.  1),  ch.  7. 
—J.  R.  Soley,  J  McI.  Kell  and  J.  M.  Browne, 
The  Confederate  Cruisers  {Battles  and  Leaders, 
v.  3). — it.  Semmes,  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat, 
ch.  29-55.— J.  I).  Bullock,  Secret  Service  of  the 
Confederate  States  ill  Europe,  r.  1,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1862-1865. — Other  Confederate  cruis- 
ers.— "A  score  of  other  Confederate  cruisers 
roamed  the  seas,  to  prey  upon  United  States 
commerce,  but  none  of  them  became  quite  so  , 
famous  as  the  Sumter  and  the  Alabama.  They  in- 
cluded the  Shenandoah,  which  made  38  captures, 
the  Florida,  which  made  36,  the  Tallahassee, 
which  made  27,  the  Tacony,  which  made  15,  and 
the  Georgia,  which  made  10.  The  Florida  was 
captured  in  the  harbor  of  Baliia,  Brazil,  in 
October,  1864,  by  a  United  States  man-of-war 
[the  Wachu.sett,  commander  Collius],  in  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  For  this  the 
United  States  Government  apologized  to  Brazil 
and  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  Florida  to  the 
harbor  where  she  was  captured.  But  iu  Hamp- 
ton Roads  she  met  with  an  accident  and  sank.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  the  apparent  acci- 
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dent  vviiH  contriviMl  witli  tlic  coniiivunw,  if  not 
by  (Unci  onlcr,  of  tlu;  (lovcrniuciit.  Slust  of 
thi'sc  ( luiscrH  were  built  in  Mritisii  Hiiipyunls." — 
R.  .lohiisiiii,  Short  JIi»f.  of  l/if  W'lir  of  ,Sr«W"«, 
rh.  2i.  —  'I'lii'  last  f)f  iIh;  (l<stniv(rs  of  Aiiwricaii 
roiiiiut'rr(.',llu'Slifimiui(iali,  WMsa  iJiitish  nicrcliaiit 
.sliip — liic  S«ii  Kiiij;  —  l)iiilr  for  tiic  Hoiiihay 
inidc,  liiit  piirclmscd  by  the  Confi'dcritf^  ">,"  "'. 
Japtain  HuIIimU,  arimd  witli  wix  j:ims,  and  coni- 
rnissioiicd  (OcIoImt,  18(15)  uihIcp  Ikt  new  name. 
In  .FuiH',  lH((r»,  tlic  Shfiiandoali,  after  a  voya.irt! 
Id  Australia,  in  tiie  eoiirs(M)f  wliieli  slio  destroyed 
a  do/cii  iiiereliaiit  sliiiiM,  inaile  lier  ai)i)earane(!  in 
llie  Notilieni  Sea,  near  IJt  liriiij^  Strait,  wliere 
siic  tell  in  witli  the  New  Bedford  wiialini,'  lleet. 
"In  the  coiirHe  of  one  week,  from  the  2l,st  to 
the  2Hth,  twenty-tlve  wlialers  wero  captured,  of 
whieii  four  were  ransonud,  and  tlic  reinuinini^ 
21  were  burned.  The  loss  on  theso  21  whalers 
wa.4  estimated  lit  upwardsof  !j;i,000,(X)0,  and  con- 
sidering that  It  occurred  .  .  .  two  montlis  after 
the  Confederacy  had  virtually  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence, it  may  be  characterized  as  tbc  most  vise- 
less  act  of  hostility  tliat  (wciuTcd  during  the 
whole  war."  The  captain  of  the  Shenandoab 
had  ne^vs  on  the  2;!(l  of  tho  fall  of  Richmond; 
vet  after  tliat  lime  he  destroyed  15  vessels.  On 
his  way  southward  ho  received  information, 
August  2d,  of  tlie  final  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy, lie  then  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and 
surrend(!red  hi.i  V(v-..sel  to  the  British  Government, 
which  delivered  lier  to  the  United  States. — J.  IJ. 
Soley,  Tfie  (.'unfcdirKle  Criiiscrs  (IJuttlcH  and 
I^'ii()crs,  V.  4). 

A.  D.  1862-1869.— Definition  of  the  indemnity 
claims  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain. —  First  stages  of  the  Negotiation. 
—  The  rejected  Johnson-Clarendon  Treaty, 
— "A  review  of  tlie  histcjry  of  the  negoliiUions 
between  the  two  Governments  jiriorto  thccorre- 
8j)ondence  between  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Fish,  will  show  .  .  .  what  was  intended  by  these 
words,  'gcnerically  known  as  the  Alabama 
Claims,'  used  on  each  side  in  that  correspondence. 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  Goverments 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1H63  (less  than  four  months  after  the  escape  of 
the  Alabama),  in  a  note  to  Earl  Russell,  written 
under  instructions  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  note  Mr.  Adams  sub- 
mitted evidence  of  the  acts  of  the  Alabama,  and 
stated:  'I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Lord- 
ship of  the  directions  which  I  have  received 
from  my  Governtnent  to  solicit  redress  for  tho 
national  and  private  injuries  thus  sustained.'.  .  . 
Lord  Russell  met  tliis  notice  on  the  19lh  of 
December,  1862,  by  a  denial  of  any  liability  for 
any  injuries  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  tlie  Ala- 
bama. ...  As  new  losses  from  time  to  time 
were  suffered  by  individuals  during  the  war, 
they  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  arid  were  lodged  with  the  national 
and  individual  claims  already  preferred;  but 
argumentative  discussion  on  the  issues  involved 
was  by  common  consent  deferred.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  the  first  claim  preferred  grew  out  of 
the  acts  of  the  Alabama  explains  how  it  was 
that  all  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts 
of  uU  the  vessels  came  to  be  'generically 
known  as  the  Alabama  claims.'  On  the  7th  of 
April,  1865,  the  war  being  virtually  over,  Mr. 
Adams  renewed  the  discussion.  lie  transmitted 
to  Earl  Russell  an  oliicial  report  showing  the 


number  and  totinagc  of  Vmerii-an  vessels  trans- 
ferred to  the  Uritisli  \]\%  (luring  the  war.  He 
said;  "I'he  rniled  Stutis  ( ommerce'is  rapidly 
vaidshing  from  .Ik;  face  of  the  oc»'an,  and  that  of 
Great  I'rit.iin  is  mi  Miplying  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio.'  '  'I'liis  pn  ees-*  is  going  on  by  rea.son  of  the 
action  of  Hritish  subj«'cts  in  codperatioii  with 
emis.saries  of  the  insurgents,  wlio  liave  supplied 
from  the  pt.rts  f  He-  Majesty's  Kingdom  all  the 
materials,  such  a.  vesacls,  armament,  supi)lies, 
and  men,  indisp  ns  dde  to  the  cllective  prosecu- 
tion (f  this  re.  ult  on  the  ocean.'  .  .  .  Ilettated 
that  l.e  'was  under  tlie  painful  iieces.sity  of 
uMiioun.ing  tliat  his  Governnieiit  cannot  avoid 
<'iitailing  upon  the  Gtivernineiit  of  (treat  Britain 
the  responsibilit}-  for  this  damage.'  Lord  Rus 
sell  .  .  .  said  in  reply,  'lean  never  admit  that 
the  duties  of  Gnat  Ilritain  toward  the  United 
States  are  to  be  measured  by  the  los.ses  which 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States 
have  sustained.  .  .  .  Referring  to  the  offer  of 
arbitration,  madoontlie26thday  of  October,  1803, 
Lord  Russell,  in  the  same  note,  said:  'Her 
Majesty's  (tovernnient  mu.st  deeliiu!  eitlier  to 
make  reparation  and  compensation  for  the  cap- 
tures made  by  the  Alabama,  or  to  refer  the 
question  to  any  foreign  State.'  This  terminated 
the  fii-st  stage  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  Governments.  .  .  .  In  the  summer  of  1866  a 
change  of  .Ministry  took  place  in  England,  and 
Lord  Stanley  became  Secretary  of  State  for  For 
eigu  Affairs  in  the  place  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
lie  took  an  early  opportunity  to  give  an  intima- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  should  the 
rejected  claims  be  revived,  the  new  Cabinet  was 
not  prepareil  to  say  what  answer  might  be  given 
them;  in  otlier  words,  that,  should  an  oppor- 
tunity be  offered,  Lord  Russell's  refusal  might 
pijssibly  be  reconsidered.  Mr.  Seward  met  these 
overtures  by  instructing  Mr  Adams,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1806,  'to  call  Lord  Stanley's  attention 
in  a  respectful  but  earnest  manner,'  to  'a  sum- 
mary of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
for  damages  which  were  suffered  by  them 
during  the  period  of  the  civil  war,'  and 
to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  while  it  thus  insists  upon  these  par- 
ticular claims,  is  neither  desirous  nor  willing 
to  assume  an  attitude  unkind  and  uncou- 
ciliatory  toward  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Lord  Stan- 
ley met  this  overture  by  a  communication  to  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  in  which  he  denied  the  liability 
of  Great  Britain,  and  assented  to  a  reference, 
'  provided  that  a  fitting  Arbitrator  can  be  found, 
and  that  an  agreement  can  be  come  to  as  to  the 
jioints  to  whicli  the  arbitration  shall  ajiply.' .  .  . 
As  the  first  result  of  these  negotiations,  a  con- 
vention known  as  the  Stanley- Johnson  convention 
was  signed  ut  London  on  tlie  10th  of  November, 
1808.  It  proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
were  at  once  resumed,  and  resulted  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1809,  in  the  Treaty  known  as  the 
Johnson-Clarendon  convention  [having  been 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  wlio  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Adams  as  United  States  Minister 
to  Great  Britain].  This  latter  convention  pro- 
vided for  tlie  organization  of  a  mixed  commission 
with  jurisdiction  over  'all  claims  oa  the  part  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  including  the 
so-called  Alabama  claims,  and  all  claims  on  the 
part  of  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  upon 
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ihc  Government  of  the  UniU'tl  States  wliicli  may 
liavf  birn  iir-sciitcd   to  litluT  jrovcriiiiMiit   for 
its  intcrpioilion   with  tlic  oilier  since   llie  "JIUli 
.Inly,   IH.');},  and   wiiieii  yet   remain   unsettled.'" 
Tlie  Joluisont'lareiKlon  "treaty,  wiien  suliinitled 
to  tlie  Senate,  was  rejected  'liy    llnil    liody,    in 
April,  "lieeause,  .dllionKli  it  made  provision  for 
the  part  of  the  Aialianm  claims  which  consisted    ; 
uf  claims  for  individual  losses,  the  pr()>isi()n  for   | 
the  more  extensive  national  lo^ses  was  not  satis-    ^ 
factory   to   the   Senate."— 7'Ac  .l/y/j/ /«(/((   of  the    \ 
Uniu'd  Statis  tldirerc.d  to  the  Trihuixil  »/  Aihi- 
tniti'in  itt  Geiiera,  June  15,   1873,  JJirinioii  1!], 

A.  b.  1869-1871.  — Renewed  Negotiations. 
—  Appointment  and  meeting  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission.— The  action  of  the  Senate 
in  rejeclint;  the  .Fohns<m-Clarendon  treaty  was 
taken"  in  April,  1M((9,  n  few  weeks  after  Presi- 
(lent  Grant  entered  upon  liis  olllee.  At  thi.s  tina! 
"the  condition  of  Europe  was  su(;h  as  to  induce  the 
British  .Ministers  li.  take  inio  consideration  the 
foreiu:n  relations  of  Great  Ikitain;  and,  as  Lord 
Granville,  the  Uriiisli  Minister  of  ForeiLfu  Affairs, 
has  liimself  stated  in  the  House  of  Lo.ds,  they 
avw  cause  to  look  with  solicitude  on  the  uneasy 
relations  of  tlic  British  Government  with  thc' 
United  States,  and  the  inconvenience  thereof  in 
case  of  possible  comj)lications  in  Europe.  Tims 
impelled,  the  Government  disi)at(hed  to  Wash- 
ington a  gentleman  who  enjoyed  the  contidence 
of  both  Cabinets,  Sir  John  Uo.se,  to  ascertain 
whether  overtures  for  reopenini^  negotiations 
would  be  received  by  the  President  in  spirit  and 
terms  acceptable  to  Great  Britain.  ...  Sir  John 
Rose  found  the  United  States  disposed  to  meet 
with  perfect  correspondence  of  good-will  the  nd- 
vancx'S  of  the  British  Government.  Accordingly, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1871,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, through  Sir  "Edward  Thornton,  finally 
proposed  to  the  American  Government  the  aj)- 
pointment  of  a  joint  lligu  Commission  to  hold  its 
sessions  at  'Washington,  and  there  devise  means 
to  settle  the  various  peniling  ([ue.stions  between 
the  two  Governments  affecting  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America.  To  this  overture  31  r. 
Fish  replied  that  the  President  woidd  with 
pleasure  appoint,  as  invited,  Commissioner:^  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  provided  the 
deliberations  of  the  Commissioners  should  be 
extended  to  other  dilTerences, —  that  is  to  say, 
to  include  the  differences  growing  out  of  incidents 
of  the  late  Civil  War.  .  .  .  Tlie  British  Gov- 
ernment promptly  accepted  this  proposal  for 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  negotiation."  The 
joint  lligh  Commission  was  sp(>edily  constituted, 
as  propo.sed,  by  appointment  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  the  promptitude  of  proceeding  was 
such  that  the  British  commissioners  lamled  at 
New  York  in  twenty-seven  days  after  Sir  Edward 
Thornton's  suggestion  of  January  2Gth  was  made. 
They  sailed  Avithout  waiting  for  tlieir  connnis- 
sions,  which  were  forwarded  to  them  by  special 
messenger.  The  High  Commission  wixs  made 
u?^  as  follows:  "On  the  part  of  the  United 
.States  were  live  persons, —  Hamilton  Fish,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  Samuel  Nelson,  Ebenezer  Rockwood 
Hoar,  and  George  II.  Williams,— eminently  fit 
representatives  of  the  diplomacy,  the  bench,  the 
bar,  and  the  legislature  of  the  tnited  States:  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Earl  De  Grey»  and 
Ripon,  President  of  the  Queen's  Council;  Sir 
S'atTord  Northcote,  E.\  Minister  and  actual  Mem- 


Iht  of  the  nou.s4<  of  Commons;  Sir  Kdwani 
Thornton,  the  univrrsjilly  rcspe(  ted  British  .Min- 
ister at  Wasliinv'toii;  Sir  John  [.\.|  .Macdonald, 
the  able  and  riu(|Uent  I'reniier  of  the  Canadiun 
Do'iiinion;  i.nd,  in  revival  of  the  good  ulil  tinu>, 
when  learning  was  equal  to  iuiy  other  title  01 
public  honor,  the  Universities  in  the  person  of 
I'rofessor  Montagui'  JSernard.  ...  In  the  face 
of  manv  dilliculties,  tli<'  Commissioners,  un  tin 
8th  of  Nlay,  IH71,  completed  a  treaty  [knowi.  as 
the  Treaty  of  Washington],  which  received  the 
lndinpt  approval  of  their  respective  Gover:i- 
inents." — C.  Cushing,  The  Traifi/  of  M'ltiihiiKj- 
ton,  pp.  18-20,  (ii)d  ll-i;l. 

Also  IX  A.  Lang,  /-//'',  Letterx,  <iiid  Diurim 
of  Sir  Sliiff'oi'd  \'>rlhrijlc,  Fimt  Earl  of  LUliHleiiih, 
rh.  12(".  '2).— A.  Ba(h-iu.  <i runt  in  i'lurr,  rh.\l5. 

A.  D.  1871.— The  Treaty  of  Washington.— 
The  treaty  signed  at  ^VasIlinglon  on  the  8th  day 
of  M.iy,  1871,  and  tiic  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  at  Loud  in  on  the  17tli  day  of  the 
following  June,  .set  forth  its  principal  agio;ment 
in  the  first  two  articles  as  follows:  "Whereas 
differences  have  arisen  between  the  Governnent 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  jler 
Brittanic  Majesty,  and  still  e.'ii•^  growing  out  of 
the  acts  committed  by  th(;  KCAeriil  ves.sels  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  claims  generieally  known 
as  the  'Alabama  Claims;'  and  whereas  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  has  authorized  Her  High  Com- 
missioners and  Plenipotentiaries  to  express  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  tlu;  regret  felt  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  e?cape,  under  whatever  cir- 
(Munstanccs,  of  the  J^  labama  and  other  vessels 
from  British  ports,  and  for  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  those  v"^si.■ls:  Now,  in  order  to 
reiiiove  and  adjust  all  complaints  and  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide  for 
the  speedy  settlement  of  such  claims  which  arc 
not  admitted  by  Her  Britannic  3Iajesty's  Gov- 
ernment, the  high  conf  'cting  parties  agree  that 
all  the  said  claims,  growing  out  of  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  aforesaid  ve.ssi.ls,  and  geuerically 
known  as  the  '  Alabama  Claims, 'shall  be  referred 
to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  be  composed  of 
five  Arbitrators,  to  be  appointed  in  the  following 
manner,  that  is  to  .say:  One  .shall  be  named  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  one  sliall  lie 
named  by  Ilcr  Rritanuic  Majesty;  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  shall  be  recpiested  to  name  one; 
tlie  President  oi'  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall 
be  ro(]ucstcd  fo  name  one;  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  shall  be  requested  to  name 
one.  .  .  .  The  Arbitrators  shall  meet  at  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland,  at  the  earliest  convenient  day 
after  they  shall  have  been  named,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed impartially  and  carefully  to  examine  and 
decide  all  questions  that  shall  be  laid  before  thcni 
on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  the  L'nitcd 
States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  respectively. 
All  questions  considered  by  the  tribunal,  includ- 
ing tlie  final  aw-ard,  shall  be  (h^cided  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  Arbitrators.  Each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  also  name  one  per.son  to 
attend  the  tribunal  as  its  Agent  to  represent  it 
generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  arbi- 
tration." Articles !!,  4  and  5  of  the  treatj'  specify 
the  mode  in  which  each  j)arty  shall  submit  its 
case.  Article  6  declares  that,  "In  deciding  the 
matters  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators,  they  shall 
be  governed  by  tlie  following  three  rul  '<  '■-  '• 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contracting  p  les 
as  rules  to  be  taken  us  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
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by  such  printiplt's  of  internatiopul  law  not  incon- 
sistent thcR'witli  as  the  Arliitratois  shall  dett-r- 
minc  to  have  ht-vn  applicahle  to  the  case:  A 
neutral  Oovernineiit  is  hound  —  First,  to  use  due 
dilificnee  to  prevent  the  littin;;  out,  arming,  or 
f<piij)ping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel 
wliieli  it  has  reasonalile  ground  to  believe  is 
intenih'd  to  eruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against 
a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to 
use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from 
its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise 
or  carry  on  war  as  I'diove,  such  vessel  having 
been  specially  adapte;!,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use.  Hec- 
ondly,  not  to  pernnt  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to 
make  use  of  its  jjorts  or  waters  as  the  base  of 
naval  openitions  against  the  other,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  mili- 
tary supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 
Thirdly  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own 
ports  and  waters,  and,  aS  to  all  jiersons  within 
Its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
foregoing  obligations  and  duties.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  has  counnandcd  her  High  Commis- 
sioners and  Plenipotentiaries  to  declare  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  assent  to  the  fore- 
going rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
when  the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  1  arose, 
but  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to 
evince  its  desire  of  strengthening  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  of 
making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future, 
agrees  that  in  deculing  the  questions  between 
the  two  countries  arising  out  of  thos':  claims,  the 
Arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  imdertaken  to  act  upon  the 
principles  set  forth  in  these  rules.  And  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these 
rule*  3  between  them.selves  in  future,  and  to 
bring  chem  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime 
powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 
Articles  7  to  17,  inclusive,  relate  to  the  procedure 
of  the  tril)unal  of  arbitration.,  and  provide  for 
the  determination  of  claims,  by  assessors  anil 
commissioners,  in  ca.se  the  Arbitrators  should 
find  any  liability  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  should  not  award  a  sum  in  gross  to  be  paid 
in  settlenu  Mt  tliereof.  Articles  18  to  25  relate  to 
the  Fisheries.  By  Article  18  it  is  agreed  that  in 
addition  to  the  liberty  secured  to  American  lish- 
crmen  by  the  convention  of  1818,  "of  taking, 
curing  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the 
Britisii- North  American  colonies  therein  delined, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have, 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  liberty  for  [a  i>erio(l  of  ten  years, 
and  two  years  further  after  notice  given  by 
cither  party  of  its  wish  to  terminate  tlie  arrange- 
ment] ...  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except 
shell  tish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and'shoivs,  and  in 
the  bays,  harboura  and  creeks,  of  t!ic  provinces 
of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edword's  Island,  and 
of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  with- 
out being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said 
coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upim  tiie 
JIagdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets  and  curing  their  tish;  provided  that, 
in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  private  property,  or  with  British  (ishermen, 
in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  tlie  said 


coasts  in  their  occupincy  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty 
applies  solely  to  the  sea-tishery,  and  that  the 
salmon  and  shad  lisheries,  a:'d  all  other  lisheries 
in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby 
reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen." 
Article  19  secures  to  British  subjects  the  corre- 
sponding rights  of  fishing,  &c.,  on  the  eastern 
sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north 
of  the  39th  narallel  of  north  latitude.  Article  20 
reserves  from  these  stipulations  the  places  that 
were  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
under  the  first  article  of  the  treaiy  of  June  5, 
1854.  Article  21  provides  for  the  reciprocal 
admission  of  fish  and  tish  oil  into  each  country 
from  the  other,  free  of  duty  (excei)tiiig  fish  of 
the  inland  lakes  and  fish  preserved  in  oil). 
Article  22  pi'ovides  that,  "Inasmuch  as  it  is 
asserted  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Jlajesty  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article 
XVIII  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  value  than 
those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this 
treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  ^Majesty, 
and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  it  is  further 
agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
to  determine  .  .  .  the  amount  of  any  compensa- 
tion which  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty."  Article  23 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  such  Commis- 
sioners, one  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stivtes,  one  by  Iler  Britannic  Slajesty,  and  the 
third  by  the  President  and  Her  3Iajesty  con- 
jointly; or,  failing  of  agreement  within  three 
months,  the  third  Commissioner  to  be  named  by 
the  Austrian  Minister  at  London.  The  Commis- 
sioners to  meet  at  Halifax,  and  their  procedure 
to  be  as  prescribed  and  regidated  by  Articles  24 
and  25.  Articles  20  to  31  define  certain  recipro- 
cal privileges  accorded  by  each  government  to 
the  subjects  of  the  other,  including  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Yukon,  Porcupine  and 
Stikinc  Rivers,  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Welland, 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Clair  Flats  canals;  and  the 
transportation  of  goods  in  bond  through  the 
territory  of  one  country  into  the  other  without 
payment  of  duties.  Article  32  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  18  to  25  of  the  treat}'  to  New- 
foundland if  all  parties  concerned  enact  the 
ncccssiiry  laws,  but  not  otherwise.  Article  33 
limits  the  duration  of  Articles  18  to  25  and  Arti- 
cle 30,  to  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  going 
into  effect,  and  "further  until  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  either  of  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  oilier 
of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same."  The  rc^Bin- 
ing  articles  of  the  treaty  provide  for  submilting 
to  the  arbitration  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany 
rhe  Northwestern  water-boundary  question  (iu 
the  channel  between  Vancouver's  Lsland  and  the 
continent)  —  to  complete  the  settlement  of  North- 
western boundary  disputes. — Treaties  and  Con- 
rentions  between  the  U.  S.  and  other  Poxccrs  (ed.  of 
1889),  pp.  478-493. 

Also  in  C.  Cushing,  Tfte  Treat;/  of  Wafhinff- 
ton,  app. 

A.  D.  1871-1872.— The  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration at  Geneva,  and  its  Award. — "  The  ap- 
])oint«ient  of  Arl)itrators  toolt  place  in  due 
course,  and  with  the  ready  good-will  of  the  three 
neutral  governments.     The  LTnited    States  ap- 
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pointed  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams;  Great 
Britain  appointed  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn;  the 
Kill!,'  of  Italy  nanu-d  Count  Frederic  Kclopis; 
t lie  "President  of  tlie  Swiss  Confederation.  Mr. 
Jacob  Stainiptli;  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  tlie 
Baron  d'ltajuba.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  was 
appointed  Agent  of  the  United  States,  and  Lord 
Tenterden  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  Tribunal  was 
oriianiz'.d  for  the  reception  of  the  case  of  each 
jiartv,  and  held  its  first  conference  [at  Geneva, 
Switzerland]  on  the  loth  of  December,  1871," 
Count  Sclopii  being  chosen  to  preside.  "The 
printed  Case  of  the  United  States,  with  accom- 
panying dociunents,  was  tiled  by  Mr.  Bancroft 
Davis,  and  the  printed  Case  of  Great  Britain, 
with  documents,  •  by  Lord  Tenterde*  The 
Tribunal  made  regulation  for  the  filing  of  the 
r('Si)ective  Counter-Cases  on  or  before  the  15th 
(lav  of  April  next  ensuing,  as  required  by  the 
Treat  v;  and  for  the  convening  oi  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Tribunal,  if  occasion  should  require; 
and  tiien,  at  a  .second  meeting,  on  the  next  day, 
they  adjourned  until  tlie  15th  of  June  next  ensu- 
ing, subject  to  a  i)rior  call  by  the  Secretary,  if 
there  should  be  occasion."  The  sessions  of  the 
Tribunal  were  resumed  on  the  15th  of  Jiuie, 
1872,  according  to  the  .adjournment,  and  were 
continued  until  the  14th  of  September  following, 
wjien  the  decision  and  award  were  annoimced, 
and  were  signed  by  all  the  Arbitrators  except 
tlie  British  repr.-?sentative;  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn,  who  di&3ented.  It  was  found  by  the 
Tribiuial  that  the  British  Government  had 
"failed  to  use  due  diligence  '  the  performance 
of  its  ucutral  obligations"  ^\I,ll  respect  to  the 
cruisers  ^Mabama  and  Florida,  and  the  several 
tenders  of  those  vessels;  and  also  with  respect 
totlu!  Shenandoah  after  her  departure  from  Mel- 
bourne, Feb.  18,  1805,  but  not  before  that  date. 
With  respect  to  the  Georgia,  the  Sumter,  the 
Nashville,  tl>"  Tallahassee  and  the  Chickamauga, 
it  was  the  Ending  of  the  Tribunal  that  Great 
Britain  had  i.ot  failed  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
neutral  power.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels 
called  the  Sallie,  the  Jefferson  Davis,  the  jSIusic, 
the  Boston,  and  the  V.  II.  Joy,  it  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Tribunal  tiiat  tney  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  consideration  for  want  of  evi- 
dence. "So  far  as  relates  to  the  particulars  of 
the  indemnity  claimed  by  the  United  States,  the 
costs  of  pursuit  of  Confederate  cruisers "  are 
dedaret'  'o  be  "not,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Tribun,  properly  dis.i  guishable  from  the  gen- 
eral exp(!nses  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
United  States,"  and  "there  is  no  ground  for 
awarding  to  the  United  States  any  sum  by  way 
of  indemnity  under  this  head."  A  similar  deci- 
sion put  aside  the  whole  consideration  of  claims 
for  "  prospective  earnings."  Finally,  the  award 
was  rendered  in  the  following"  language; 
"Whereas,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable 
compensation  for  the  damages  which  have  been 
sustained,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all  double 
( hiiins  for  the  siime  losses,  and  all  claims  for 
'gross  freights 'so  far  as  they  exceed  'net  freights;' 
and  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  allow 
interest  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  and  whereas,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Treaty 
of  W^ashington,  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the 
form  of  adjudication  of  a  sum  in  gross,  rather 
than  to  refer  the  subject  of  compensation  lor 
further  discussion  and  deliberalion  to  a  Board  of 
Assessors,  as  provided  by  Article  X  of  the  said 


Treaty:  The  Tribunal,  making  u.sc  of  the  au- 
thority conferred  ui)ou  it  by  Article  VII  of  the 
said  Treaty,  b\'  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one, 
awards  to  the"  United  States  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  Dollars  in  gold 
as  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britnin  to 
the  United  States  for  the  .satisfaction  of  all  the 
claims  referred  to  the  c(.  isideratiou  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, conformably  to  the  i)rovision3  contained 
in  Article  VII  of  the  aforesiiid  Treaty."  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  so-called  "indirect 
claims  "  of  the  United  States,  for  consequential 
losses  and  damages,  growing  out  of  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Sotithern  H(!bellioii,  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  war,  (kc,  were  dropped  froiu  con- 
sideration at  the  outset  of  the  session  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, in  June,  the  Arbitrators  agreeing  then  in 
a  statement  of  opinion  to  the  efTect  that  "  these 
claims  do  not  constitute,  upon  tlie  principles  of 
international  law  aiiplicable  to  such  cases,  good 
foundation  for  an  award  of  compensation  or 
computation  of  damages  between  nations."  This 
declar.' 'ion  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  as 
decisix  of  the  question,  and  the  hearing  pro- 
ceeded accordingly. —  C.  Cushiug,  T/ie  Tredty  of 
Wdx/tiiir/t'iii. 

Ai.so"  i.\   F.  Wharton,  Digest  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  of  tlic  U.  S.,  ch.  21  {v.  3). 


ALACA3,  OR  TOLOSO,  Battle  of  (1212). 
See  Almohauks.  and  Spain:  A.  D.  1146-1 2o3. 

ALADSHA,  Battles  of  (1877).  See  Toiuia: 
A.  D.  1877-1878. 

ALAMANCE,  Battle  of  (1771).  See  NoHxn 
Cauolina:  a.  D.  1760-1 771. 

ALAMANNI.     See  Am:manxi. 

ALAMO,  The  massacre  of  the  {1836).  See 
Texas:  A.  1).  1824-1830. 

ALAMOOT,  OR  ALAMOUT,  The  castle 
of. — The  stronghold  of  the  "Old  Man  of  tlie 
3Iountain,"  or  Sheikh  of  the  terrible  order  of  the 
Assassins,  in  nortli(!ru  Persia.  Its  name  signifies 
"the  Eagle's  nest,"  or  "the  Vulture's  nest."  See 
Assassins. 

ALANS,  OR  ALANI,  The.— "The  Alani 
are  first  mentioned  by  Dionysius  the  geographer 
(B.  C.  30-10)  who  joins  them  with  the  Daci  and 
the  Tauri,  and  again  places  them  between  the 
latter  and  the  Agathyrsi.  A  similar  position  (in 
the  south  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the  motlem 
Ukraine)  is  assigned  to  them  by  Pliny  and 
Josephus.  Seneca  places  them  further  west  ujion 
the  Ister.  Ptolemy  has  two  bodies  of  Alani,  one 
in  the  position  above  described,  the  other  in 
Scylhia  within  the  Imaus,  uorlh  and  partly  east 
of  "the  Caspian.  It  must  have  beeu  fn.m  the.se 
last,  the  successors,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Mas.sagcttc,  that  the 
Alani  came  who  attacked  Pacorus  and  Tiridates 
[in  iMedia  and  Armenia,  A.  D.  75].  .  .  .  The 
result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  invaders,  after 
ravaging  and  harrying  JSIedia  and  Armenia  at 
their  pleasure,  carried  off  a  vast  number  of 
prisoners  and  an  enormous  booty  into  their  own 
country." — G.  liawlinson,  Sixth  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  ch.  17. — E.  II.  Lunbur,%  Hint,  of 
Ancient  Geo;/.,  ch.  6,  note  II. — "  The  first  of  this 
[the  Tartar]  race  known  to  the  Pomans  were 
tlie  Alani.  In  the  fourth  century  they  pitched 
tiieir  tents  in  the  country  betw«.cii  the  Volga  and 
the  Tanais,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  tiie  Caspian."— J.  C.  L.  Sismoudl,  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  3. 
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A.  D.  376.— Conquest  by  the  Huns,  Sec 
OoTiiH    (Vist(ioTHS):  A.  I).  ;}76. 

A.  D.  406-409. — Final  Invasion  of  Gaul. 
See  Oal'j,:  A.  1).  4U()-40y. 

A.  D.  409-414. — Settlement  in  Spain.  See 
Spain:  A.  1).  4(i»-4U. 

A.  D.  429. — With  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 
Sec  Vandals:  A.  D.  429-4:W. 

A.  D.  451.— At  the  Battle  of  Chalo.is.  Sue 
Hlns:  a.  I).  4J1. 

ALARCOS,   Battle  of  (A.   D.   1195).    Sec 

Al.MOIIADKS. 

ALARIC'S     RAVAGES     IN     GREECE 

AND  CONQUEST  OF  ROME.    See  Goths: 

A.    I).   'Mr,;  4l)(Ml»;i  aiul  Ho.MK,:  A.  D.  408-410. 

ALARODIANS.  —  IBERIANS.  —  COL- 

CHIANS.— "Tlic  Aliirodiiuis  of  Herodotus, 
joined  witli  the  Sajieires  .  .  .  are  almo.st  cer- 
tainly the  inhabitants  of  Armenia,  wliosc  Semitic 
name  was  Urarda,  or  Ararat.  '  Alarud,'  indeed, 
is  a  mere  variant  form  of  'Ararud,'  the  1  and  r 
being  undistinguishable  in  the  old  Persian,  and 
'  Ararud '  serves  determinately  to  connect  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  Urarda,  or  Urartha 
of  the  Inscriptions.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Ararat  is 
constantly  used  in  Scriiiture,  but  always  to  de- 
note a  C(")untry  rather  than  a  particular  moun-  i 
tain.  .  .  .  Till'  eonne.xion  .  .  .  of  Urarda  with 
the  Babylonian  tribe  of  Akkad  is  jiroved  bj'  the 
application  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ethnic  title 
of  liurbur  (?)  to  the  Armenian  king  .  .  .  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  whether  the  Burbur  or 
Akkad  of  Babylonia  descended  in  a  very  remote 
age  from  the  mountains  to  colonize  the  plains, 
or  whether  the  Urardians  were  refugcesof  a  later 
period  driven  northward  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  Semites.  The  former  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  most  in  cimforniity  with  Scripture, 
and  incidentally  with  the  tenor  of  the  inscrip- 
tions."— 11.  C.  Iliiwlinson,  Jlist.  of  IkrodotuK, 
bk.  7,  app.  3. — "The  broad  and  rich  valley  of 
the  Kur,  which  corresponds  closely  with  the 
modern  Russian  province  of  Georgia,  was 
[anciently]  in  thepossession  of  a  people  called  by 
Herodotus  Saspeircs  or  Sapeires,  whom  we  may 
identify  with  the  Iberians  of  later  writers.  Ad- 
joining upon  them  towards  the  south,  probably 
m  the  coiuUrv  about  Erivan,  and  so  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ararat,  were  the  Alarodians, 
whose  name  must  be  connected  with  that  of  the 
great  mountain.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Sapeirian  country,  in  the  tracts  now  known  as 
Mingrelir  and  Imeritia,  regions  of  a  wonderful 
beauty  and  fertility,  were  the  Colchians, — de- 
pendents, btit  not  exactly  subjects,  of  Pei"sia." — 
G.  Bawliusou,  Five  Great  Moiutrchi€.H :  Perxia, 
eh.  1. 

ALASKA :  A.  D.  1867.— Purchase  by  the 
United  States. — As  early  as  1809  there  were  un- 
ollicialconinnmications  between  the  Uu.ssian  and 
American  governments,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sale  of  Alaska  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  Rus- 
sia was  more  tlian  wilHng  to  part  with  a  i>iece  of 
territory  which  she  fouml  ditliculty  in  defending, 
in  war;  and  the  interests  connected  with  tlio 
lisheries  and  the  fur-trade  in  the  north-west 
were  disiio.sed  to  prom  ite  the  transfer.  In 
March,  1807,  definite  negotiations  on  the  subject 
were  opened  by  the  Russian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  :;^d  of  that  month  he  received 
from  Secretiiry  Seward  an  offer,  subject  to  the 
President's  approval,  of  $7,200,000,  on  condition 


that  the  cession  be  "  free  and  imencumbcred  by 
any  reservations,  privileges,  franchise.i,  grants, 
or  possessions  by  any  associated  companies, 
whether  ("orporate  or  incorporate,  Russian,  or 
any  other."  "Two  days  later  an  answer  was 
returned,  .stating  that  the  minister  believed  him- 
self authorizeil  to  accept  these  terms.  On  the 
29th  tinal  instructions  were  receivfl  by  cable 
from  St.  Petersburg.     On  the  same  note 

v.as  addressed  by  the  minister  to  the  . ,  yof 
state,  informing  him  that  the  tsar  0 indented  to 
the  cession  of  Russian  America  for  the  stipu- 
lated sum  of  §7,200,000  in  gold.  At  four 
o'clock  the  ne.\t  morning  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  two  parties  without  further  phrase  or  negoti- 
ation. €n  May  the  treaty  was  ratilied,  and  on 
.lune  20,  1867,  the  usual  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States."  On  the 
18th  of  October,  1867,  the  fornuil  transfer  of  the 
territory  was  made,  at  Sitka,  General  Rousseau 
taking  po.ssession  in  the  nai  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I.  H.  Bancroft, 
Jlint.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  2b,  ch.  28. 

Also  in  W.  H.  Dall,  Alnskn  and  its  liesonrces, 
pt.  2.  ch.  2. — For  some  account  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  see  Amkkican  Abouigines:  Es- 
KiMAr  '.N  Family  and  Athapascan  Family. 

ALATOONA,  Battle  of.  See  Unitki)  Statks 
OK  Am.:  a.  1).  1864  (Skpte.mueu  —  Octokkk: 
Gkouoia). 

ALBA.  -Alban  Mount.  —  "Cantons  .  .  . 
having  tLiMr  rendi/.vous  in  .'■■ome  stronghold,  and 
including  a  certain  number  of  clanships,  form 
the  primitive  political  unities  with  which  Italian 
history  begins.  At  what  period,  and  to  what 
extent,  such  cantons  were  formed  in  Latium, 
cannot  be  determined  with  precision ;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  special  historical  interest.  The 
isolated  Alban  range,  that  natural  stronghold 
of  Latium,  which  offered  to  settlers  the  most 
wholesome  air,  the  freshest  springs,  and  the 
most  secure  position,  would  doubtless  be  first 
occupied  by  the  new  comers.  Here  accord- 
ingly, along  the  narrow  plateau  above  Palaz- 
zuola,  between  the  Alban  lake  (Lago  di  Castello) 
and  the  Alban  mount  (Monte  Cavo)  extended 
the  town  of  Alba,  which  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Latin 
stock,  and  the  mother-city  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  other  Old  Latin  communities.  Here, 
too,  on  the  slopes  lay  the  very  ancient  Latin 
canton-centres  of  Lanuvium,  Alicia,  and  Tus- 
culum.  .  .  .  All  these  cantons  were  in  primitive 
times  politically  sovereign,  and  each  of  them 
was  governed  by  its  prince  with  tlie  co-opera- 
tion of  the  council  of  elders  and  the  assembly  of 
warriors.  Nevertheless  the  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship based  on  community  of  descent  and  of 
language  not  only  pervaded  the  whole  of  them, 
but  manifested  itself  in  an  important  religious 
and  political  institution  —  the  perpetual  league 
of  the  collective  Latin  cantons.  The  presidency 
belonged  originally,  according  to  the  universal 
Italian  as  well  as  Hellenic  usage,  to  that  canton 
within  who.so  bounds  lay  the  meeting-place  of 
Uw  league;  in  this  case  ic  was  the  canton  of 
Alba.  .  .  .  The  commimities  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  league  were  in  the  beginning  thirty. 
.  .  .  The  rendezvous  of  this  union  was,  like  the 
Pambcpotia  and  the  Paniouia  among  the  similar 
confederacies  of  the  Greeks,  the  '  Latin  festival ' 
(feria;  Latina')  at  which,  on  the  Mount  of  Alba, 
upon   a  day  annually  ai)pointed  by   the  chief 
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magistrate  foi  the  purpose,  an  ox  was  offered  in 
^  sacrifice  by  tlie  assembled   Latin  stocli  to  the 

'  Latin  god '  (Jnpitor  Latiaris)."—  T.  Mommsen, 
Ilid.  of  Rome,  hk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  Sir  W.  Goll,  Tojviij.  of  Rome,  v.  1. 

ALBA  DE  TORMES,  Battle  of.  See 
Spain:  .V.  D.  IHOK  (Auoi.sT— Novembek). 

ALBAIS,  The.  See  American  Auonuu- 
NEs:  Pampas  Tkiiies. 

ALBAN,  Kingdom  of.  See  Albion;  also, 
Scoii.ANi):  8tii-(>tii  Centduies. 

ALBANI,  The.  See  Britain,  Tribes  of 
Cei/i'K'. 

ALBANIANS:  Ancient.    See  Epibus  and 

Il,T,YUIAN8. 

Medixval. — "From  the  settlement  of  the 
Servian  Sclavoniaus  witliin  the  bounds  of  tlie 
empire  [during  the  reign  of  Ilcraclius,  lirst  half 
of  the  seventli  century],  we  may  .  .  .  venture  to 
date  the  earliest  encroachments  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Albanian  race  on  the  Ilellcuie  population.  The 
Albanians  or  Arnauls,  who  are  now  called  by 
themselves  Skiptars,  are  suj)i)oscd  to  be  remains 
of  the  great  Thracian  race  which,  under  various 
names,  and  more  ]ii!rticularly  iis  Paionians, 
Epirots  and  ^lacedonians,  take  an  important  part 
in  early  Grecian  history.  No  distinct  trace  of  the 
period  at  which  tiiej'  began  to  be  co-proprietors 
of  Greece  with  the  Hellenic  race  can  be  found 
in  history.  ...  It  setMus  very  dilUcult  to  trace 
back  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation  without 
su.s[)ectiiig  that  the  germs  of  their  modern  con- 
dition, like  those  of  their  neighbours,  are  to  bo 
souglit  in  the  singular  events  which  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  lleraclius." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  Viuhr 
the  Uomans,  ch.  4,  sect.  6. 

A.  D.  1443-1467.— Scanderbeg's  War  with 
the  Turks. — "John  Cast  riot.  Lord  of  Emal- 
thia  (tiie  modern  district  of  IMoghlcne)  [in 
Epirus  or  Albani.;]  had  submitted,  like  the 
other  petty  despots  of  those  regions,  to  Anmrath 
early  in  his  reign,  and  had  placed  his  four  sons 
in  tiie  Sultan's  hands  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity. 
Three  of  tiiem  died  young.  The  fourth,  whose 
name  was  George,  pleased  the  Sultan  by  his 
beauty,  strength  and  intelligence.  Amurath 
caused  him  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Mahometan 
creed;  and,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  government  of  one  of  the 
Sanjaks  of  the  empire.  The  young  Albanian 
proved  his  courage  and  skill  in  many  exploits 
under  Amurath's  eye,  and  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Iskanderbeg,  the  lord  Alexander. 
When  John  Castriot  died,  Amurath  took  pos- 
session of  his  principalities  and  kept  the  son  con- 
stantly employed  in  distant  wars.  Scanderbeg 
brooded  over  this  injury ;  and  when  the  Turkish 
armies  were  routed  by  Ilunvades  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1443,  Scanderbeg  deiermined  to  escape 
from  tiieir  side  and  assume  forcible  possession  of 
his  patrimony,  lie  suddenly  entered  the  tent 
of  the  Sultan's  chief  secretarv,  and  forced  that 
functionary,  with  the  poniard  at  his  throat,  to 
write  and  seal  a  formal  order  to  the  Turkish 
connnander  of  the  strong  city  of  Croia,  in 
All)auia,  to  deliver  that  i)lace  and  the  adjacent 
territory  to  Scanderbeg.  as  the  Sultan's  viceroy, 
lie  then  stabbed  the  secretary  and  hastened  to 
Croia,  where  his  strategem  gained  him  instant 
Jidniittance  and  submission.  He  now  publicly 
alijured  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  declared  his 
mtiMition  of  defending  the  creed  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  restoring  the  independence  of  his 


native  land.  The  Christian  population  flocked 
readily  to  his  banner  and  the  Turks  were  mas- 
sacred without  mercy.  For  nearly  twenty-five 
years  Scanderbeg  contended  against  all  the 
j)ower  of  the  Ottonnins,  tliough  directid  by  the 
skill  of  Amurath  and  his  successor  Mahomet, 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople." — Sir  E.  S. 
Creasy,  Hid.  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  4. — 
"Scanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus  on  the 
Venetian  territory  [A.  1).  1467].  His  sepulchre 
was  soon  violated  by  the  Turkish  conquerors: 
but  the  janizaries,  who  wore  his  bones  enchased 
in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  superstitious 
amulet  their  involuntnry  reverence  for  his 
valour.  .  .  .  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the 
national  shipwreck ;  the  Castriots  were  invested 
with  a  Neapolitan  dukod;)m,  and  their  blood 
continues  to  fiow  in  the  noblest  families  of  the 
realm." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  aTid  Fall  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  67. 

Also  in  A.  Lamartine,  Ilist.  of  Turkey,  bk.  11, 
sect.  11-25. 

A.  D.  1694-1696. — Conquests  br  the  Vene- 
tians.    See  Tuuivs:  A.  D.  1084-16!iU. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. :  A.  D.  i623.-The  first 

Settlement.  —  In  1614,  the  year  after  the  first 
Dutch  traders  had  established  their  operations  on 
Maniiattan  Island,  they  built  a  trading  house, 
which  they  called  Fort  Nassau,  on  Castle  Island, 
in  the  IIud.son  River,  a  little  below  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Albany.  Three  years  later 
this  small  fort  was  carried  awa^'  by  a  flood  and 
the  island  abandoned.  In  16:23  a  more  impoitant 
fortification,  named  Fort  Orange,  was  erected  on 
the  site  afterwards  covered  by  the  business  part 
of  Albany.  That  year,  "  about  eighteen  families 
settled  themselves  at  Fort  Orange,  under  Adriacn 
Joris,  who  'staid  with  them  all  \?inter,'  after 
sending  Ins  ship  home  to  Holland  in  charge  of  his 
son.  As  soon  as  the  colonists  had  built  them- 
selves '  some  huts  of  bark '  arouuil  the  fort,  the 
Mahikanders  or  River  Indians  [AIohegan.s],  the 
3Iohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the 
Cayugas,  and  the  Scnecas,  with  the  Mahawawa 
or  Ottawawa  Indians,  'came  and  made  covenants 
of  friendship  .  .  .  and  desired  that  they  might 
come  and  have  a  constant  free  trade  with  them, 
which  was  concluded  upon.'" — J.  R.  Brodhead, 
IliM.  of  the  State  of  y.  Y.,  r.  1,  pp.  55  and  151. 

A.  D.  1630. — Embraced  in  the  land-purchase 
of  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer.  See  New  York: 
A.  D.  1621-1046. 

A.  D.  1664. —  Occupied  and  named  by  the 
English.     SeeNEwYouK:  A.  1).  1664. 

A.  D.  1673. — Again  occr.pied  by  the  Dutch. 
See  New  York:  A.  1).  167:J. 

A.  D.  1 754. — The  Colonial  Congress  and  its 
plans  of  Union.  Sec  I'.NtTKi)  States  ok  Am.: 
A.  I).  1754.  » 

ALBANY  AND  SCHENECTADY  RAIL- 
ROAD OPENING.  See  Steam  Locomotion 
ON  Land. 

ALBANY  REGENCY,  The.  See  New 
Youk;  .\.  I).  I.s2:i. 

ALBEMARLE,  The  Ram,  and  her  de- 
struction. See  United  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
1864  (April  — May:  North  C.vrolina),  and 
(Octoukk:    N.  Carolina). 

ALBERONI,  Cardinal,  The  Spanish  Min- 
istry of.  See  Spain:  A.  1).  1713-1725;  and 
Italy:  A.  D.  1715-1735. 
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ALBERT,  King  of  Sweden,  A.  D.  1365-1388. 
...Albert,   Elector   of   Brandenburg,  A.    I). 

147(>-14W(i Albert  I.,  Duke  of  Austria  and 

King  of  Germany,  A.  D.  l'2<J8-i;}08. ..  Albert 
II.,  Duke  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  A.  1).  1437-1410;  King  of  Germany, 
A.  I).  M3H-M40. 

ALBERTA,  The  District  of.     Sec  Noutii- 

W1;hT  'rKUKITOlilKS  OK  C'.\N.M).\. 

ALBERTINE  LINE  OF  SAXONY.  See 
Sa.xony:   a.  1).  1180-1553. 

ALBICI,  The.— A  (iullic  tribe  which  occu- 
l)i('(l  tiie  hills  above  M!iH.siliii  (Marseilles)  and 
who  are  (leseribed  as  a  savaj;e  people  even  in 
the  time  of  C^tesar,  when  they  helped  the  Mas.sil- 
iots  to  defend  their  city  aj;ainst  him.  — G.  Long, 
Dedi ne  of  the  Romiiii  Uipuhlie,  r.  5,  fh.  4. 

ALBIGENSES,  OR  ALBIGEOIS,  The. 
— •'Nothin/f  is  more  curious  in  Christian  history 
than  the  vitality  of  the  Jhuiichean  oi)inioiis. 
That  wild,  half  poetic,  half  rationalistic  theory 
of  Christ  iaiiity,  .  .  .  apjiears  almost  suddeidy 
in  the  I'Jth  century,  in  living,  almost  irresist- 
ible power,  lirst  in  its  inlcniiediate  settlement 
in  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
Em])ire,  then  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  remoter  West,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  .  .  .  The  chief  seat  of  the.se  opinions 
was  the  south  of  France.  Innocent  III.,  on  his 
accession,  found  not  only  these  daring  insur- 
gents scattered  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  even,  as  it 
were,  at  his  own  gates  (among  his  lirst  acts 
was  to  sulxlue  the  Pateriiies  of  Viterbo),  he 
found  ft  whole  province,  a  realm,  in  some  re- 
spects the  richest  and  noblest  «)f  his  spiritual  do- 
main, absolutely  dissevered  from  his  Empire, 
in  almost  imiversjil  revolt  from  Latin  Christian- 
ity. ...  In  no  [other]  European  country  had 
the  clergy  ^p  entirely,  or  it  should  seem  so  de- 
servedly, forfeited  its  authority.  In  none  had 
the  Church  more  absolutely  ceased  to  perform 
its  j)roper  functions." — II.  II.  Jlilman,  Hint,  of 
Latin  Oliristianity,  hk.  9,  ch.  8. —  "By  mere 
chance,  the  sects  scattered  in  South  France 
received  the  common  name  of  Albigen.ses,  from 
one  of  the  districts  where  the  agents  of  the 
church  who  came  to  combat  them  found  them 
mostly  to  abound, —  the  district  around  the 
town  of  Alba,  or  Alby ;  and  by  this  common 
name  they  were  well  known  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century.  Under  this 
general  denomination  j)artic9  of  different  tenets 
were  comprehended  together,  but  the  Catharists 
seem  to  have  constituted  a  predominant  element 
among  the  people  thus  designated." — A.  Neau- 
dcr,  (Jen.  Ilist.  of  the  Ghriatian  ]}<l.  and  Ch., 
5th  per.,  dii\  3,  serf.  4,  ;)M8.— "  Of  the  sectaries 
who  shared  the  errors  of  Gno.sticism  and  Mani- 
cha!ism  and  opposed  the  Catholic  Church  and 
her  hierarchy,  the  Albigenses  were  the  most 
thorough  and  radical.  Their  errors  were,  in- 
deed, partly  Gnostic  and  partly  Manicluean, 
but  the  latter  Avas  the  more  prominent  and 
fully  developed.  They  received  their  name 
from  a  district  of  Languedoc,  iiduibited  by  the 
Albigeois  and  surrounding  the  town  of  Albi. 
Thev  are  called  Catliari  and  Patarini  in  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Tours  (A.  1).  11C3),  and  in 
those  of  the  third  Latcran,  Publiciaui  (i.  c.,  Pauli- 
ciani).  Like  the  Cathari,  they  also  held  that  the 
evil  spirit  created  all  visible  things."— J.  Alzog, 
Manual  of  Unio.  Ch.  Hint.,  jKriod  2,  ejuch  2, 
pt.  1,  ch.  3,  »ect.  238.— "The    imputations  of 


irreligion,  heresy,  and  shameless  debauchery, 
which  have  been  cast  with  so  much  bittterness 
on  the  Albigenses  by  their  jjcrsecutors,  and 
which  have  been  so  zealously  denied  by  their 
ajjologists,  are  probably  not  ill  founded,  if  the 
word  Albigenses  be  employed  as  synonymous 
with  the  words  Provenyaux  or  Languedocians; 
fr)r  they  were  apparently  a  race  among  whom 
tiie  hallowed  charities  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
reverence  due  to  divine  ordinances  and  the  hom- 
age due  to  divine  truth,  were  often  impaired, 
and  not  seldom  extinguished,  by  ribald  jests,  bj' 
intidel  scollings,  and  by  heart-hardening  inii)un- 
ties.  Like  other  voluptuaries,  the  Pruvenvaux 
(as  their  remaining  literature  attests)  were  ac- 
customed to  find  matter  for  merriment  in  vices 
which  would  have  moved  wise  men  to  tears. 
But  if  by  the  word  Albigenses  be  meant  the 
Vaudoi.s,  or  those  followers  (or  associates)  of 
Peter  Waldo  who  revived  the  doctrines  against 
which  the  Church  of  Pome  directed  her  censurcc, 
tlieu  the  accusation  of  dissoluteness  of  manners 
may  be  safely  rejected  as  altogether  cahunuious, 
and  the  charge  of  heresy  may  be  considered,  if 
not  as  entirely  unfounded,  yet  as  a  cruel  and 
injurious  exaggeration." — Sir  J.  Stephen,  i^<;<«. 
on  the  Uiit.  of  France,  Icct.  1. 

Ai,80  IN  L.  JIariotti,  Frd  Bolcino  and  7iiit 
Tinu'n. — See,  also,  Paidiciann,  and  Catharixts. 

A.  D.  1209. — The  First  Crusade. — Pope 
"Imioctnt  III.,  in  organizin<'  the  ])ersecution  of 
the  Catharins  [or  ('atharistsj,  tiie  Patarins,  and 
the  Pauvres  de  Lyons,  exercised  a  spirit,  and 
displayed  a  genius  similar  to  those  which  had 
already  elevated  him  to  almo.st  universal  domin- 
ion; which  had  enabled  him  to  dictate  at  once  to 
Italy  and  to  Gcrniiuiy;  to  control  the  kings  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  of  England;  to  overthrow 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead 
a  Latin  dynast\'  at  Constantinople.  In  the  zeal 
(jf  the  Cistercian  Order,  and  of  their  Abbot, 
Arnaud  Amalric;  in  the  licry  and  unwearied 
jireaching  of  the  lirst  Inquisitor,  the  Spanish 
Missionary,  Dominic ;  in  the  remorseless  activity 
of  Foulquet,  Bishop  of  Toulouse ;  and  above  all, 
in  the  strong  and  \iupityiug  arm  of  Simon  dc 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Innocent  found  ready 
instruments  for  his  purpose.  Thus  aided,  he  ex- 
communicated Pfxymond  of  Toulouse  [A.  D. 
1207],  as  Chief  of  the  Heretics,  and  he  promised 
remission  of  sins,  and  all  the  privileges  which 
had  hitherto  been  exclusively  conferred  on  ad- 
venturers in  Palestine,  to  the  champions  who 
should  enroll  themselves  as  Crusaders  in  the  far 
more  easy  enterprise  of  a  Holy  War  against  the 
Albigenses.  In  the  first  invasion  of  his  territories 
[A.  1).  1209],  Kayiuoud  \T.  gave  way  before  the 
terrors  excited  by  the  800.000  fanatics  who  pre- 
cipitated themselves  on  Languedoc;  and  loudly 
declaring  his  personal  freedom  from  heresy,  he 
surrendered  his  chief  castles,  underwent  a  humili- 
ating penance,  and  took  the  cross  against  his  own 
subjects.  The  brave  resistance  of  his  nephew 
Raymond  Itoger,  Viscount  of  Bczi^res,  deserved 
but  did  not  obtain  success.  W'lien  the  crusaders 
surrounded  his  capital,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
mixed  population  of  the  two  Peligions,  a  cjues- 
tion  was  raised  how,  in  the  approaching  sack,  the 
Catholics  should  be  distinguished  from  the  Here- 
tics. '  Kill  them  all,'  was  the  ferocious  reply  of 
Amalric;  'the  Lord  will  easily  know  His  own.' 
In  compliance  with  this  advice,  not  one  human 
being  within  the  walls  was  permitted  to  survive; 
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and  the  tale  of  shuishter  bas  been  variously 
estimated,  by  those  who  have  perhaps  exagger- 
ated the  numbers,  at  60,000,  but  even  in  the  ex- 
tenuating despateh,  whieh  the  Abbot  himself 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  at  not  fewer  than  15,000. 
Raymond  Roger  was  not  iueUuled  in  this  fearful 
ma'ssaeve,  and  lie  repulsed  two  attaeks  upon  Car- 
eassonne,  before  a  treaeherous  breach  of  faith 
placed  iiim  at  the  disposal  of  de  Montfort,  by 
whom  he  was  poisoned  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment. The  removal  of  that  young  and  gallant 
Prince  was  indeed  most  important  to  the  ulterior 
project  of  his  captor,  who  aimed  at  permanent 
establishment  in  the  South.  The  family  of  do 
:SIontfort  had  ranked  among  the  nobles  of  France 
for  more  than  two  centuries ;  and  it  is  traced  by 
some  writers  through  an  illegitimate  channel 
even  to  the  throne :  but  tiie  possessions  of  Simon 
himself  were  scanty;  necessity  had  compelled 
him  to  .sell  the  County  of  Evrcu.x  to  Philippe 
Augusto;  nnd  the  English  Earldom  of  Leicester 
which  he  inherited  maternally,  and  the  Lordship 
of  a  Castle  about  ten  leagues  distant  from  Paris, 
formed  the  whole  of  his  revenues." — E.  Smedley, 
Iliat.  of  France,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  of  the 
Crusades  a'j'st  the  Albif/enscs,  ch.  1.— IL  II.  3Iil- 
man.  Hist,  of  Latin  Chnstianitii,  bk.  9,  ch.  8. — 
J.  Alzog,  Man.  of  Unicersal  Church  Hist.,  period 
2,  e}}och  2,  yd.  1,  ch.  3. — Sec,  also.  Inquisition: 
A.  D.  1203-1525. 

A.  D.  1210-1213.— The  Second  Crusade.— 
"The  con([uest  of  the  Viscounty  of  Beziers  had 
rather  inllamed  than  satiated  the  cupidity  of  De 
Montfort  and  the  fanaticism  of  Amalric  [legate 
of  the  Pope]  and  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux. 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  still  possessed  the 
fairest  part  of  Languedoc,  and  was  still  sus- 
pected or  accused  of  affording  shelter,  if  not 
countenance,  to  his  heretical  subjects.  .  .  .  The 
unhapi)y  Raymond  was  .  .  .  again  excommuni- 
cated from  tiie  Christian  Church,  and  his  domin- 
ions offered  as  a  reward  to  the  champions  who 
should  execute  her  sentence  against  him.  To 
earn  that  reward  De  ilontfort,  at  the  head  of  a 
new  host  of  Crusaders,  attracted  by  the  promise 
of  earthly  sj)oils  and  of  heavenly  blessedness, 
once  more  marched  through  the  devoted  land 
[A.  D.  1210],  and  with  him  advanced  Amalric. 
At  each  successive  conquest,  slaughter,  rapine, 
and  woes  such  as  may  not  be  describe(i  tracked 
and  polluted  their  steps.  Heretics,  or  those  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  wherever  they  were  found, 
were  compelled  l)y  the  legate  to  ascend  vast  piles 
of  burning  fagots.  ...  At  length  the  Crusaders 
reached  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Timlouse.  .  .  . 
Throwing  himself  into  the  place,  ftiynumd  .  .  . 
succeeded  in  repidsiug  De  Jlontfort  and  Amal- 
ric. It  was,  however,  but  a  temi)orary  resintc, 
and  the  inelude  to  a  fearful  destruction.  Prom 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  1,000 
knights,  Pedro  of  Arragon  had  inarched  to  the 
rescue  of  Raymond,  his  kinsman,  and  of  the 
counts  of  Foix  and  of  Comminges,  and  of  the 
Viscount  of  Beam,  his  va.ssals ;  and  their  united 
forces  came  into  conununieation  with  each  other 
at  Muret,  a  little  town  which  is  about  three 
leagues  distant  from  Toulouse.  There,  also,  on 
the  1 2th  of  Septeml)er  [A.  D.  1313],  at  the  head 
of  the  champions  of  the  Cross,  and  attended  by 
seven  bishops,  appeared  Simon  de  Montfort  in 
full  military  array.  The  battle  which  followed 
was  tierce,  short  and  decisive.  .  .  .  Don  Pedro 
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was  numbered  with  the  slain.  His  army,  do 
l)rived  of  his  conunand,  broke  and  dispersed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  infantry  of  Raymonil  and 
his  allies  were  either  jjut  to  the  sword,  or  swept 
away  by  the  ciurent  of  the  Garonne.  Toulouse 
innuediately  siu'rendercd,  and  the  whole  of  the 
dominions  of  Raymond  submitted  to  the  con- 
querors. At  a  council  subsequently  held  at 
^Montpellitr,  composed  of  live  archbishops  and 
twenty-eigiit  bisiiojjs,  De  Montfort  was  unani- 
mously acknowledged  as  princ(i  of  the  tief  and 
city  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the  other  counties  con- 
quered by  the  Crusadr-rs  under  his  command." — 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lcct's  on  the  Hist,  of  France, 
led.  7. 

Also  in  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  of  Crusades 
arfxt  the  Alhi'jcnscH,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1217-1229. — The  Renewed  Crusades. 
—  Dissolution  of  the  County  of  Toulouse.  — 
Pacification  of  Languedoc. — "The  cruel  spirit 
of  De  ilontfort  would  not  allow  him  to  rest 
qtnet  in  his  new  Empire.  Violence  and  perse- 
cution marked  his  rule;  he  sought  to  destroy  the 
Proven(;al  population  by  tlie  s'vord  or  the  stake, 
nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  tolerate  the  liber- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  Toulouse.  In  1217  the 
Toidousans  again  revolted,  and  war  once  more 
broke  out  betwixt  Count  Raymond  and  Simon 
de  Montfon.  The  latter  formed  the  siege  of  the 
capital,  and  w;i3  engaged  in  repelling  a  sally, 
wlien  a  stone  from  one  of  the  walls  struck  him 
and  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  .  .  .  Amaury 
de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon,  offered  to  cede  to  tho 
king  all  his  rights  in  Languedoc,  which  he  was 
unable  to  defend  against  the  old  house  of  Tou- 
louse. Philip  [Augustus]  hesitated  to  accept 
the  important  cession,  and  left  the  rival  hou.ses 
to  the  continuance  of  a  struggle  carried  feebly  on 
by  either  side."  King  Philip  died  in  1223  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  son,  Louis  VIII.,  who  had 
none  of  his  father's  reluctance  to  join  in  the 
grasping  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  people 
of  the  south.  Amaury  de  Jlontfort  luul  been 
fairly  driven  out  of  old  Simon  de  IMtJutfort's  con- 
quests, and  he  now  sold  them  to  King  Louis  for 
the  oflice  of  constable  of  France.  "A  new  cru- 
sade was  preached  against  the  Albigenscs;  and 
Louis  marelie<l  towards  Languedoc  at  the  head 
of  a  fornddablc  armj^  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1226.  Til  J  town  of  Avignon  hail  preferred  to 
the  crusaders  the  facilities  of  crossing  the  Rhone 
under  her  walls,  but  refused  entry  within  them 
to  such  a  host.  Louis  having  arrived  at  Avig- 
non, insisted  on  jiassing  through  the  town:  tlic 
Avignonais  shut  their  gates,  and  defied  the  mon- 
arch, who  instaiUly  fornvd  the  siege.  One  of 
the  rich  municipalities  of  the  south  was  almost  a 
match  for  the  king  of  France.  lie  was  kept  three 
'.nonths  under  its  walls;  his  army  a  prey  to  fam- 
ine, to  disease  and  to  the  assaults  of  a  brave  garri- 
son. Tlie  crusaders  lost  20,000  men.  The  people 
of  Avignon  at  length  submitted,  but  on  no  dis- 
honourable terms.  This  was  the  only  resistance 
that  Louis  experienced  in  Languedoc.  .  .  .  All 
submitted.  Louis  retired  from  his  facile  con- 
quest; he  himself,  and  the  c.iiefs  of  his  army 
stricken  by  an  epidemy  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  conquered  regions.  The  monarch's  feeble 
frame  .could  not  resist  it;  he  expired  at  Montpen- 
sier,  in  Auvergne,  in  November,  1226."    Louis 

VIII.  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son,  Louis 

IX.  (Saint  Loui.s),  then  a  boy,  un<ler  the  regency 
of  his  energetic  and  capable  mother,  Blanche  of 
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Ciislile.  "The  termination  of  the  war  with  tlie 
Albigenses,  and  the  pueitication,  or  it  might  be 
calh'd  tlie  aecjuisition,  of  Languedoc,  was  tlic 
chief  act  of  li»iecn  Bhinclie's  regency.  Louis 
VIII.  had  overrun  tlie  country  witliout  resistance 
in  Ilia  last  campaign;  still,  at  his  departure,  Ray- 
mond VI.  again  api)eare«l,  collected  soldiers  and 
continued  to  struggle  against  the  rojal  lieuten- 
ant. For  upward  of  two  yeara  he  maintained 
himself;  the  attention  of  Rlahche  being  occupied 
by  the  league  of  the  barons  against  her.  The 
successes  of  Raymond  VII.,  accompanied  by 
cruelties,  awakened  the  vindictive  zeal  of  the 
pope.  Languedoc  was  threatened  with  another 
crusade;  Raymond  was  willing  to  treat,  and 
make  considerable  cessions,  in  order  to  avoid 
such  extremities.  In  April,  1229,  a  treaty  was 
signed:  in  it  the  rights  of  De  Montfort  were 
passed  over.  About  two-thirds  of  the  domains 
of  the  count  of  Toulouse  were  ceded  to  the  king 
of  France;  the  remainder  was  to  fall,  after 
Raymond's  death,  to  his  daughter  Jeanne,  who 
by  the  same  treaty  was  to  marry  one  of  the  royal 
princes:  heirs  failing  them,  it  was  to  revert' to 
the  crown  [which  it  did  in  12T1].  On  these 
terms,  with  the  humiliating  additicm  of  a  public 
penance,  Raymond  VII.  once  more  was  allowed 
peaceable  possession  of  Totilouse,  and  of  the 
part  of  his  domains  reserved  to  him.  Ali)honse, 
brother  of  Louis  IX.,  married  Jeanne  of  Tou- 
louse soon  after,  and  took  the  title  of  count  of 
Poitiers;  that  province  being  ceded  to  him  in 
apanage.  Robert,  another  brother,  was  made 
count  of  Artois  at  the  same  time.  Louis  himself 
married  Margaret.the  eldestdaughterof  Raymond 
Bereiiger,  count  of  Provence." — E.  E.  Crowe, 
Hist,  of  France,  n.  1,  ch.  2-3. —"The  struggle 
ended  in  a  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  French 
crown,  at  the  expense  alike  of  the  house  of  Tou- 
louse and  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  domin- 
ions of  the  count  of  Toulouse  were  divided.  A 
number  '>f  fiefs,  Bezierf  Narbonne,  Nimes,  Albi, 
and  some  other  districts  »vere  at  once  annexed  to 
the  crown.  The  capital  itself  and  its  county 
passed  to  the  crown  lifty  years  later.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  Toulouse,  except  as  the  name  of  the 
city  itself,  now  passed  away,  and  the  new  ac- 
quisitions of  France  came  in  the  end  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  tongue  wliiih  Avas  conunon 
to  them  with  A([uitaiue  and  Imperial  Burgundy 
[Provence].  Under  the  name  of  Languedoo 
they  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valu- 
able provinces  of  the  French  kingdom. " —  E.  A. 
Freeman,  IliHt.  Geog.  of  Europe,  eh.  9. 

The  brutality  and  destructiveness  of  the 
Crusades.— "  The  Church  of  the  Albigenses 
had  been  drowned  in  blood.  These  supposed 
heretics  had  been  swept  away  from  the  soil  of 
France.  The  rest  of  the  Languedocian  people 
had  been  overwhelmed  with  calamity,  slaughter, 
and  devastation.  Tlie  estimates  transmitted  to 
ns  of  the  mmibers  of  the  invaders  and  of  the 
slain  are  stich  as  almost  surpass  belief.  We  can 
neither  verify  nor  correct  them;  but  we  cer- 
tixinly  know  that,  during  a  long  succession  of 
years,  Languedoc  had  been  invaded  by  annies 
more  numerous  than  had  ever  before  been 
brought  together  in  European  warfare  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  know  that 
these  hosts  were  composed  of  men  inllamcd  by 
bigotry  and  unrestrained  by  discipline ;  that  they 
had  neither  military  i)ay  nor  magazines;  that 
they  provided  for  all  their  wants  by  the  sword. 


living  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and  seizing 
at  their  pleasure  both  the  harvests  of  the  peas- 
ants and  the  merchandise  of  the  citizens.  Alore 
than  three-fourths  of  the  landed  proprietors  had 
been  despoiled  of  their  liefs  and  castles!  In 
hundreds  of  villages,  every  inhabitant  had  been 
massacred.  .  .  .  bince  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Vandals,  the  European  world  had  never  mourned 
over  a  national  disaster  so  wide  in  its  extent  or 
so  fearfid  in  its  character." — Sir  J.  Stephen, 
Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of  France,  led.  7. 
♦ ■ 

ALBION. —  "The  most  ancient  name  known 
to  have  been  given  to  this  island  [Britain]  is 
that  of  Albion.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  another 
allusion  to  Britain  which  seems  to  carry  us  much 
further  back,  though  it  has  usually  been  ill 
understood.  It  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  labours 
of  Hercules,  who,  after  securing  the  cows  of 
Geryon,  comes  from  Spain  to  Liguria,  where  lie 
is  attacked  by  two  giants,  whom  he  kills  before 
making  his  way  to  Italy.  Now,  according  to 
Pomponius  Slcla,  the  names  of  the  giants  were 
Albiona  and  Bergyon,  which  one  may,  without 
much  hesitation,  restore  to  the  forms  of  Albion 
and  Iberiou,  representing,  undoubtedly,  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  position  of  which  in  the  sea 
is  most  appropriately  symbolized  by  the  story 
making  them  sons  of  Is'eptune  or  the  sea-god. 
.  .  .  Even  in  the  time  of  Plin}',  Albion,  as  the 
name  of  the  island,  had  fallen  out  of  use  with 
Latin  authors;  but  not  so  with  the  Greeks,  or 
with  the  Celts  themselves,  at  any  rate  those  of 
the  Goidelic  branch;  for  they  are  probably  right 
who  supj)ose  that  we  have  but  the  same  word 
in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gtelic  Alba,  genitive 
Alban,  the  kingdom  of  Alban  or  Scotland  bej'ond 
the  Forth.  Albion  would  be  a  form  of  the  name 
according  to  the  Brythonic  pronunciation  of  it. 
...  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  name  Albion 
is  one  that  has  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  island, 
to  the  whole  of  Avhicli  it  once  ai)plit'd." — J. 
Rhys,  Ciitic  Britain,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  E.  Guest,  Origincs  Cdticae,  ch.  1. — 
See  Scotland:  8tu-9tii  ck.ntiiuks. 

ALBIS,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Elbe. 

ALBOIN,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D. 
569-573. 

ALCALDE.  — ALGUAZIL.-CORREGI- 
DOR. —  "The  word  alcalde  is  from  the  Arabic 
'  al  cadi,'  the  judge  or  governor.  .  .  .  Alcalde 
mayor  signities  a  judge,  learned  in  the  law,  who 
exercises  [in  Spain]  ordinary  jurisdiction,  civil 
and  criminal,  in  a  town  or  district."  lu  the 
Spanish  colonies  the  Alcalile  mayor  was  the  chief 
judge.  "Irving  (Columbus,  ii.  331)  writes  er- 
roneously alguazil  mayor,  evidently  confounding 
the  two  oHices.  .  .  .  An  alguacil  mayor,  was  a 
chief  constable  or  high  sheriil."  "  Corregidor, 
a  magistrate  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  firet  instance  ( 'nisi  jirius  ')  and  gub- 
ernatorial inspection  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomical government  in  all  the  towns  of  the  district 
assigned  to  him." — IT.  II.  Bancroft,  llist.  of  the 
Pari  fie  States,  r'.  1,  pp.  297  and  2oO,  foot-notes. 

ALCANIZ,  Battle  of.    See  Spain:    A.   D. 

1809  (FeHKUAUY  —  J INE). 

ALCANTARA,  Battle  of  the  (1580).  See 
Poktuoal:  a.  D.  157D-1580. 

ALCANTARA,  Knights  of. —  "  Towards 
the  close  of  Alfonso's  reign  [Alfonso  VIII.  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  who  called  himself  '  the  Em- 
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peror,'  A.  D.  1126-11571.  may  be  assigned  the 
origin  of  the  militjiry  order  of  AlcanUira.  Two 
cavaliers  of  iSuliunanca,  don  Suero  and  don 
Gomez,  left  that  city  with  the  design  of  choos- 
ing and  fortifying  some  strong  natural  frontier, 
whence  they  could  not  only  arrest  the  continual 
incursions  of  the  Moors,  but  make  hostile  irrup- 
tions themselves  into  the  territories  of  the  misbe- 
lievers. Proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Coales,  they  fell  in  with  a  hermit,  Amando  by 
name,  who  encouraged  them  in  their  patriotic 
design  and  recommended  the  neighbouring  her- 
mitage of  St.  Julian  as  an  excellent  site  for  a 
fortress.  Having  examined  and  approved  the 
situation,  they  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Sala- 
manca for  permission  to  occupy  the  place:  that 
permission  was  readily  granted :  with  his  assist- 
ance, and  that  of  the  hermit  Amando,  tho  two 
cavaliers  erected  a  castle  around  the  hermitage. 
They  were  now  joined  by  other  nobles  and  by 
more  adventurers,  all  eager  to  acquire  fame  and 
wealth  in  tiiis  life,  glory  in  the  next.  Ilcnce  the 
foundation  of  an  order  which,  under  the  name, 
first,  of  St.  Julian,  and  subsequently  of  Alcan- 
tara, rendered  good  service  alike  to  king  and 
cliurch." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  hk.  3,  sed.  2,  eh.  1,  dir.  2. 

ALCAZAR,  OR  "  THE  THREE  KINGS," 
Battle  of  (1578  or  1579).    See  Mauocco:    Tiik 

-Vll.VU  CoNqUKST  AND  SiNCE. 

ALCIBIADES,      The     career      of.      See 

Gukece:  B.  C.  421-418,  and  411-407;  and 
Athens:  B.  C.  415,  and  413-41L 

ALCLYDE. — Khydderch,  a  Cumbrian  prince 
of  the  sixth  century  who  was  the  victor  in  a 
civil  conflict,  "  fixed  his  headquarters  on  a  rock 
in  the  Clyde,  called  in  the  Welsh  Alclud  [pre- 
viously a  Roman  town  known  as  Theodosia], 
whence  it  was  known  to  the  English  for  a  time 
as  Alclyde;  but  the  Goidels  called  it  Uunbret- 
tan,  or  the  fortress  of  the  Brythons,  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  slightly  modified  form  of  Dum- 
barton. .  .  .  Alclytle  was  more  than  once  de- 
stroyed by  the  Northmen." — J.  Rhys,  Celtic 
Britain,  ch.  4. — Sec,  also,  CuMiniiA. 

ALCMiKONIDS,  The  curse  and  banish- 
ment of  the.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  612-595. 

ALCOLEA,  Battle  of  (1868).  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1860-1873. 

ALDIE,  Battle  of.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  D.  1863  (June  —  July:  Pennsyl- 
vania). 

ALDINE  PRESS,  The.  See  Pkinting 
andtuePuess:  A.  1).  1469-1515. 

ALEMANNIA:  The  Medieval  Duchy. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  843-902. 

ALEMANNI,  OR  ALAMANNI:  A.  D, 
213.— Origin  and  first  appearance.— "  Under 
Antoninus,  the  Sun  of  Sevorus,  a  new  n„ri  more 
severe  war  once  more  (A.  D.  213)  broke  out  in 
Raetia.  This  also  was  waged  against  the  Chatti ; 
but  by  their  side  a  second  people  is  named, 
which  we  here  meet  for  the  first  time  — the 
Alamanni.  Whence  they  came,  we  known  not. 
According  to  a  Roman  writing  a  little  later,  they 
were  a  conflux  of  mixed  elements;  the  appella- 
tion also  seems  to  point  to  a  league  of  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  tiie  fact  that,  afterwards,  the 
different  tribes  comprehended  under  this  name 
stand  forth  —  more  than  is  the  case  among  the 
other  great  Germanic  peoples  — in  their  separate 
character,  and  the  Juthungi,  the  Lentienses,  and 
other  Alaniannic  peoples  not  seldom  act  inde- 


pendently. But  that  it  is  not  the  Germans  of 
this  region  who  here  emerge,  allied  under  the 
iiiw  name  and  strcngthenctl  by  tho  alliance,  is 
shown  as  well  by  the  naming  of  the  Alamanni 
along  side  of  the  Chatti,  as  by  the  nuntion  of 
the  unwonted  skilfulness  of  the  Alamanni  in 
eciuestrian  combat.  On  the  contiiuy,  it  was 
certainly,  in  the  main,  hordes  coming  on  from 
the  East  that  lent  new  strength  to  the  almost 
extinguished  German  resistance  on  the  Rhine;  it 
is  not  improbable  that  tho  powerful  Semnones, 
in  earlier  times  dwelling  on  the  middle  Elbe,  of 
whom  there  is  no  further  mention  after  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  furnished  a  strong  con- 
tingent to  the  Alamanni." — T.  Mom m se n,  i/is<. 
of  Home,  bk.  8,  ch.  4. —  "The  standard  iiuotation 
respecting  tho  derivation  of  the  name  from 
'al'—' air  and  m-u=>'man',  so  that  tho  word 
(somewhat  exceptionably)  denotes  '  men  of  all 
sorts,'  is  from  Agathias,  who  quotes  Asinius 
Quadratus.  .  .  .  Notwith.sianding  this,  I  think 
it  ia  an  open  question,  whether  the  name  may 
not  have  been  applied  by  the  truer  and  more 
unequivocal  Germans  of  6uabia  and  Franconia, 
to  certain  less  definitely  Germanic  allies  from 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  —  parts  of  the  Decu- 
mates  Agri  —  parts  which  maj' have  supplied  a 
Gallic,  a  Gallo-Roman,  or  even  a  Slavonic  ele- 
ment to  the  confederacy ;  in  which  case,  a  name 
so  German  as  to  have  given  the  present  French 
rind  Italian  name  for  Germany,  may,  originally, 
have  applied  to  a  population  other  than  Ger- 
manic. I  know  the  apparently  paradoxical  ele- 
ments in  this  view ;  but  I  also  know  that,  in  the 
way  of  etymology,  it  is  quite  as  safe  to  trans- 
late '  all '  by  '  alii '  as  by  '  omnes':  and  I  cainiot 
help  thinking  that  the  '  al- '  in  Ale-manni  is  the 
'  al- '  in  '  alir-arto  '(a  foreigner  or  man  of  another 
sort),  '  eli-benzo '  (an  alien),  and  'all-land  '  (cap- 
tivity in  foreign  land). —  Grimm,  ii.  (S'iS. —  Rcfli- 
salterth,  p.  359.  And  still  more  satisfied  am  I 
that  the  '  al- '  in  Al-emauni  is  the  '  al- '  in  Al- 
satia='  el-sass  '='  ali-satz  '='  foreign  settlement. ' 
In  other  words,  the  prefix  in  question  is  more 
probiibly  the  '  al-'  in  '  el-se  ',  than  the  '  al- '  in 
'  all.'  Little,  however,  of  im|)()rtauce  turns 
on  this.  The  locality  of  the  Alemanui  was  the 
parts  about  the  Limes  Romanus,  a  boundary 
which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Niebuhr  thinks  they  first  broke  through.  Hence 
they  were  the  !Marchmen  of  the  frontier,  who- 
ever those  Marchmen  were.  Other  such  March- 
men  were  tho  Sucvl;  unless,  indeed,  we  con- 
sider tho  two  names  as  synonymous.  Zeuss  ad- 
mits that,  between  the  Suevi  of  Suabia,  and  the 
Alemanui,  no  tangible  dilTerence  can  bo  found." 

—  R.  G.  Lathan,  The  Oermania  of  Tacitus; 
Epilegomena,  sect.  11. 

Also  in  T.   Smith,  Arminiiis,  pt.   9,  ch.  1. — 
See,  also,  Suevi,  and  Bavahians. 
A.    D.  259. —  Invasion  of  Gaul   and  Italy. 

—  The  Alcmanni,  "hovering  on  the  frontiers 
of  tho  Empire  .  .  .  increased  the  general  dis- 
order that  ensued  after  the  death  of  Decius. 
They  indicted  severe  wounds  on  the  rich 
provinces  of  Gaul;  they  were  the  first  who 
removed  the  veil  that  covered  the  feeble  majesty 
of  Italy.  A  numeroui  body  of  the  Alemaniu 
penetrated  across  the  Danube  and  through  the 
Rhatian  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Ravenna  and  displayed  the  vic- 
torious banners  of  barbarians  almost  in  sight 
of  Rome  [A.  D.  259].     The  insult  and  the  danger 
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rekindled  in  the  Hcnntc  some  sparks  of  tlu'ir 
ancient  virtue.  Hotli  tlie  Emperors  were  en- 
Knged  in  l;ir  tlisliint  wars  —  Vuleriuu  in  the 
East  and  (ialiemis  on  the  Uhini'. "  The  senators, 
liowcver,  suceeeded  in  confront  inj;  tlie  audacious 
invaders  with  a  force  whicii  dice  kcd  tlieir  ad- 
vance, and  tiicy  "retired  into  Germany  laden 
with  spoil." — E.  (}il)l)on,  iJiclineand  Full  of  the 
Itt/ntan  h'l/i/iiri',  fh.  10. 

A.  D.  270. — Invasion  of  Italy. —  Italy  was 
invaded  by  tlie  Alemamii,  for  tlie  second  time, 
in  tiie  rei^'n  of  Auniian,  A.  D.  270.  They  rav- 
uj^ed  the  provinces  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po, 
and  were  retreating',  laden  with  spoils,  when  the 
vigorous  Emperor  intercepted  them,  on  the 
banks  of  the  former  river.  Half  tlie  host  was 
permitted  to  cross  the  Danube;  the  other  half 
was  surprised  and  surrounded.  Hut  the.se  last, 
unable  to  regain  their  own  country,  broke 
through  the  Roman  lines  at  their  rear  and  sped 
into  Italy  again,  spreading  havoc  as  they  went. 
It  was  only  after  three  great  battles, —  one  near 
Placentia,  in  which  the  Romans  were  almost 
beaten,  another  on  the  Metaurus  (where  Has- 
drubal  was  defeated),  and  a  third  near  Pavia, — 
that  the  Germanic  invaders  were  destroyed. — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Jioinan  Em- 
pire, ch.  11. 

A.  D.  355-361.  — Repulse  by  Julian.  See 
Gaul:  A.  1).  355-361. 

A.  D.  365-367.  —  Invasion  of  Gaul.  —  The 
Alcmanniiiivadetl  Gaid  in;{t)5,  committing  wide- 
spread ravages  and  carrying  away  into  the  for- 
ests of  Germany  great  spoil  and  many  captives. 
The  next  winter  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  again, 
in  still  greater  numbers,  defeated  the  Roman 
forces  and  captured  the  standards  of  the  Ileru- 
lian  and  Batavian  auxiliaries.  But  Valentiniau 
was  now  Emperor,  and  he  adopted  energetic 
measures.  Ilis  lieutenant  Jovinus  overcame  the 
invaders  in  a  great  battle  fought  near  Chalons 
and  drove  them  back  to  their  own  side  of  the 
river  boundary.  Two  years  later,  the  Emperor, 
himself,  ])asse"d  the  RhiJie  and  inflicted  a  memo- 
rable chastisement  on  the  Alemaimi.  At  the 
same  time  he  strengthened  the  frontier  defences, 
and,  by  diplomatic  arts,  fomented  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Alemanni  and  their  neighbors,  the 
Btirgundians,  which  weakened  both. — E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  25. 

A.  D.  378. —  Defeat  by  Gratian. —  On  learn- 
ing that  the  young  Emperor  Gratian  was  pre- 
paring to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul  and  the 
West  to  the  help  of  his  uncle  and  colleague, 
Valens,  against  the  Goths,  the  Alemanni  swarmed 
across  the  Rhino  into  Gaul.  Gratian  instantly 
recalled  the  legions  that  were  marching  to  Pan- 
noniaand  encountered  the  Gernian  invaders  in  a 
great  battle  fought  near  Argentaria  (modi'rn 
Uolinar)  in  the  month  of  May,  A.  D.  378.  Tlie 
Alemaiuii  were  routed  with  such  slauiihter  that  no 
tnore  than  5,000  out  of  40,000  to  70,000,  are  said 
to  have  escaped.  Gratian  afterwards  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  humbled  his  troublesome  neighbors 
in  their  own  country. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  496-504. — Overthrow  by  the  Franks. 
—"In  the  year  496  A.  I),  the  Salians  [Salian 
Franks]  began  that  career  of  conquest  which 
they  followed  up  with  scarcely  any  intermission 
until  the  death  of  their  warrior  king.  The 
Alemanni,  extending  themselves  from  their  origi- 


nal seats  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
the  Main  and  the  l)anul)e,  had  i)ushed  forward 
into  (Jermanica  Prima,  where  they  came  into 
collision  witii  the  Prankish  subjects  of  King 
Sigebert  of  Cologne.  Clovis  lli.w  to  the  a.ssist- 
ance  of  his  kinsman  and  defealcil  the  Alemanni 
in  a  great  battle  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  ZUl- 
pich  [calleil,  commonly,  tlic  battle  of  Tolbiacl. 
lie  thenestal)lisii(»l  a  considcral)!e  niunber  of  his 
Franks  in  tlie  territory  of  the  Alemanni,  the 
traces  of  whose  residence  are  found  in  the  names 
of  Franconia  and  Frankfort." — \V.  C.  Perry, 
The  Frankx,  rh.  2. — "Clovis  had  been  intending 
to  cross  the  Rhine,  but  tlu!  hosts  of  the  Alamanni 
came  upon  him,  as  it  seems,  unexpectedly  and 
forced  a  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  He 
seemed  to  be  overmatched,  and  the  horror  of  an 
impending  defeat  overshadowed  the  Fraiikish 
king.  Tlien,  in  his  despair,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  God  of  Clotilda  [his  queen,  a  Burgun- 
diau  Christian  princess,  of  the  orthodox  or 
Catholic  faith].  Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
said:  'Oh  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Clotilda  declares 
to  be  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  who  art  said  to 
give  help  to  those  who  are  in  trouble  and  who 
trust  in  Thee,  I  humbly  beseech  Thy  succour!  I 
have  called  on  my  gods  and  they  arc  far  from 
my  help.  If  Thou  wilt  deliver  me  from  mine 
enemies,  I  will  believe  in  Thee,  and  be  baptised 
in  Thy  name. '  At  this  moment,  a  sudden  change 
was  seen  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Franks.  The 
Alamanni  began  to  waver,  they  turned,  they 
fled.  Their  king,  according  to  one  account  was 
slain;  and  the  nation  seems  to  have  accepted 
Clovis  as  its  over-lord."  The  following  Christ- 
mas day  Clovis  was  baptised  at  Reims  and  3,000 
of  his  warriors  followed  the  royal  example.  "  In 
the  early  years  of  the  new  century,  probably 
about  503  or  504,  Clovis  was  again  at  war  with 
his  old  enemies,  tlie  Alamanni.  ...  .  Clovis 
moved  his  army  into  their  territories  and  won  a 
victory  much  more  decisive,  though  less  famous 
than  that  of  4'JO.  This  time  the  angry  king 
would  make  no  such  easy  terms  as  he  had  done 
before.  From  their  pleasant  dwellings  by  the 
3Iain  and  the  Neckar,  from  all  the  valley  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  the  terrified  Alamanni  were 
forced  to  flee.  Their  place  was  taken  by  Prank- 
ish settlers,  from  whom  all  this  district  received 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of 
Francia,  or,  at  a  rather  later  date,  that  of  the 
Circle  of  Franconia.  The  Alamanni,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  a  broken  and  dispirited  host, 
moved  southward  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  entered  the  old  Roman  province  of 
Rhictia.  Here  they  were  on  what  was  held  to 
be,  in  a  sense,  Italian  ground;  and  the  arm  of 
Theodoric,  as  ruler  of  Italy,  as  successor  to  the 
Emperors  of  the  West,  was  stretched  forth  to 
protect  them.  .  .  .  Eastern  Switzerland,  AVest- 
ern  Tyrol,  Soutlicrn  Baden  and  WUrtcmberg  and 
Southwestern  liiv.iria  i)robably  formed  this  new 
Alamannis,  which  will  figure  in  later  history  as 
the '  Ducatus  Alamanni*, '  or  the  Circle  of  Swabia. 
— T.  Ilodgkin,  Rali/and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  9.  * 

Also  ra  P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France :  Ancient 
Gaul,  hk.  3,  rh.  11.— See,  also,  Suevi:  A.  D. 
460-500;  and  Fuanks:   A.  D.  481-511. 

A.  D.  528-729.— Struggles  against  the 
Frank  Dominion.  See  German v:  A.  1).  481- 
76S. 

A.  D.  547.— Final  subjection  to  the  Franks. 
SeeBAVAUiA:  A.  D.  547. 
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ALEPPO:  A.   D.   638-969.— Taken  by  the 

Anil)  followers  of  .Mulioiiut  in  «;W,  this  city  wus 
reiovereil  l)v  the  Uyziuitiiies  in  J»OU.  See  Hyzan- 
tinkEmi'iuk:  A.  D.  mJ-HW."). 

A.  D.  1260.— Destruction  by  the  Mongols. 
—The  :M()n^'ols,  uuder  Klmlii,i,ni,  or  lloula^jou, 
brother  of  >Iaiij,'u  Khun,  having  overrun  Meso- 
potamia and  e.xtinguished  the  t-'aliphate  at  Bag- 
dad, crossed  the  Euphrates  in  tlie  Hpring  of  1260 
and  advanced  to  Aleppo.  The  city  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  Kcven  days  and  given  up  for  live 
days  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  "When  the 
carnage  ceased,  the  streets  were  cumbered  with 
corpses.  ...  It  is  said  that  100,000  women  and 
children  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  walls  of 
Aleppo  were  lazed,  its  mosques  destroyed,  and 
its  gardens  ravaged."  Damascus  submitted  and 
was  spared.  Kiuilagu  was  meditating,  it  is  said, 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  when  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Great  Khan  called  him  to  the  East. 
—II.  H.  Ho  worth,  Jlist.  of  the  Mongols,  pp.  209- 
211. 

A.  D.  1401. — Sack  and  Massacre  by  Timour. 
Sec  TiMoru. 

ALESIA,  Siege  of,  by  Csesar.     See  Gaul: 

B.  ('.  m--A. 

ALESSANDRIA:  The  creation  of  the  city 
(11C8),     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1174-1183. 

ALEUTS,  The.  See  Amekican  ABonioi- 
NEs:  Eskimo. 

ALEXANDER  the  Great,  B.  C.  334-323. 
— Conquests  and  Empire.  See  Mackuonia,  v\:c., 
B.  C.  334-330,  and  after. . .  .Alexander,  King  of 
Poland,  A.  D.  15(il-l,-)0T. . .  .Alexander,  Prince 
of  Bulgaria. — Abduction  and  Abdication.  See 
BiLCAuiA:  A.  D.  1878-1880.... Alexander  I., 
Czar  of  Russia,  A.  D.  1801-1825. ..  .Alexan- 
der I.,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1107-1124. . . . 

Alexander    II.,   Pope,    A.   D.    10(51-1073 

Alexander  II.,  Czar  of   Russia,  A.  D.  185.^- 

1881 Alexander    II.,    King    of    Scotland, 

A.  I).  1214-1249. . .  .Alexander  III.,  Pope,  A.  D. 
1159-1181.... Alexander  III.,  Czar  of  Russia, 
A.  D.  1881—. . .  .Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, A.  D.  1249-1286. . .  .Alexander  IV.,  Pope, 
A.  D.  12.54-1261. . .  .Alexander  V.,  Pope,  A.  D. 
1409-1410  (elected  by  the  Council  of  Pisa).... 
Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1492-1503. . .  .Alex- 
ander VII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1655-1 607.... Alex- 
ander VIII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1689-1091.... Alex- 
ander Severus,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  222-235. 

ALEXANDRIA:  B.  C.  332.— The  Found- 
ing of  the  City.— "AViien  Alexander  reached 
the  Egyptian  military  station  at  the  little 
town  or  village  of  Rhakotis,  he  saw  with 
the  quick  eye  of  a  great  commander  how 
to  turn  this  petty  settlement  into  a  great 
city,  and  to  make  its  roadstead,  out  of  which 
ships  could  be  blown  by  a  change  of  wind, 
into  a  double  harbour  roomy  enough  to 
shelter  the  navies  of  the  world.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  join  the  island  bv  a  mole  to  the 
continent.  The  site  was  admirably  secure  and 
convenient,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  great  inland  Lake  Mare- 
otis.  The  whole  northern  side  faced  the  two 
harbours,  which  were  bounded  east  and  west  by 
the  mole,  and  beyond  by  the  long,  narrow  rocky 
island  of  Pharos,  stretching  parallel  with  the 
coast.  On  the  south  was  the  inland  port  of  Lake 
Mareotis.  The  length  of  the  citv  was  more  tlian 
three  miles,  the  brcidth  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile;  the  mole  was  above  three-quarters  of 


a  mile  long  and  six  hundred  feet  broad;  its 
breadth  is  now  doubled,  owing  to  the  silting  up 
of  tl;e  sand.  Modern  Alexandria  until  lately 
only  occupied  the  mole,  and  was  a  great  town  in 
a  corner  of  the  space  which  Alexander,  with 
large  provision  for  the  future,  measured  out. 
Tile  form  of  the  new  city  was  ruled  by  that  of 
tile  site,  ])ut  the  fancy  of  Alexander  designed  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  Macedonian  cloak  or  chhiniys, 
such  as  a  national  hero  wears  on  the  coins  of  flie 
kings  of  Maci'don,  Ids  ancestors.  The  situati;)n 
is  excellent  for  coninierce.  Alexandria,  with  the 
best  Egyptian  harbour  on  the  .Mediterranean, 
and  the  inland  port  ('onnectcd  willi  the  Nile 
streams  and  canals,  was  the  natural  emporium 
of  the  Indian  trade.  Port  Said  is  superior  now, 
because  of  its  grand  artificial  port  and  the 
advantage  for  steamships  of  an  unbroken  sea- 
route."— R.  S.  Poole,  Cities  of  E<j!ii>t,  ch.  12.— 
See,  also,  AIackdonia,  &c.  :  B.  C.  334-330;  and 
Egypt:  B.  0.  332. 

Reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.  C.  282- 
246. —  Greatness  and  splendor  of  the  City. — 
Its  Commerce. — Its  Libraries. —  Its  Museum. 
—  Its  Schools.  —  Ptolemy  Philadelplius,  son 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  in  282  B.  C.  when  his  father  retired  from 
it  in  his  favor,  and  reigned  until  240  B.  C. 
"Alexandria,  founded  by  the  great  conqueror, 
increased  and  beautifled  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  was 
now  far  the  greatest  city  of  Alexander's  Empire. 
It  was  the  first  of  those  iu;w  foundations  which 
are  a  marked  feature  in  Hellenism;  there  were 
many  others  of  great  size  and  importance  — 
above  all,  Antioch,  then  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
then  Nicomedia,  Nicaa,  Aparaea,  which  lasted; 
besides  such  as  Lysimacheia,  Antigoueia,  and 
others,  which  early  disappeared.  .  .  .  Alexan- 
dria was  the  model  for  all  the  rest.  The  inter- 
section of  two  great  principal  thoroughfares, 
adorned  with  colonnades  for  the  footways,  formed 
the  centre  point,  the  omphalos  of  the  city.  The 
other  streets  were  at  right  angles  with  these 
thoroughfares,  so  that  the  whole  place  was  quite 
regular.  Counting  its  old  part,  Rhakotis,  which 
was  still  the  habitation  of  native  Egj'ptiaus, 
Alexandria  had  live  quarters,  one  at  least  devoted 
to  Jews  who  had  originally  settled  there  in  great 
numbers.  The  mixed  population  there  of  Mace- 
donians, Greeks,  Jews,  and  Egyptians  gave  a 
peculiarly  complex  and  variable  character  to  the 
population.  Let  us  not  forget  the  vast  number 
of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  whom 
trade  and  politics  brought  there.  It  was  the 
great  mart  where  the  wealt  h  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
changed  hands.  Alexander  had  opened  the  sea- 
^vay  by  exploring  the  coasts  of  ]Media  and  Persia. 
Caravans  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
ships  on  the  Red  Sea,  brought  all  the  wonders  of 
Ceylon  and  China,  as  well  as  of  Further  India,  to 
Alexandria.  There,  too,  the  wealth  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  the  produce  of  Italy  and  Macedonia,  the 
amber  of  the  Baltic  and  liie  salt  tish  of  Pontus, 
the  silver  of  Spain  and  the  copper  of  Cj-prus,  the 
timber  of  Macedonia  and  Crete,  the  pottery  and 
oil  of  Greece  —  a  thousand  imports  from  all  the 
Mediterranean  —  came  to  be  excliaugiHl  for  the 
spices  of  Arabia,  the  splendid  birds  and  embroi- 
deries of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  gold  and  ivory  of 
Africa,  the  antelopes,  the  apes,  the  leopards,  the 
elephants  of  tropical  climes.  Hence  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  LagiiiiC,  for  in  addition  to  the  mar- 
vellous fertility  and  great  population  —  it  is  said 
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to  Imve  iH'cn  wvon  iiiillirms  —  of  ERvpt,  they 
made  all  tin-  jjiolits  of  tiiis  enonnous  carrying 
trade.  Wi'  ^caiii  a  pMxl  idea  <>f  wiial  the  splcu- 
dours  of  the  capital  wen-  liy  the  very  full  account 
preserved  to  lis  by  Atiieiia'iis  of  the  UP'at  feast 
which  iiiaiiKuraled  the  reiirn  of  i'hiladelphus. 
.  .  .  All  this  seems  idle  pomp,  and  the  dointr  of 
an  i<lle  sybarite.  l*hiIadel|>hHH  was  anything'  hut 
that.  ...  It  was  he  who  opened  up  the  Kgyp- 
tiaii  trade  with  Italy,  and  made  I'uteoli  the  >;reat 
I)ort  for  ships  from  Alc.vandria,  which  it  remained 
for  centuri(  s.  It  was  lie  who  explored  Ethiopia 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  l)rouy;ht 
back  not  oidy  the  curious  faiuia  to  his  zoolofiical 
^fardeiis,  but  the  first  knowleilL'c  of  the  Tro;.jlo- 
dytes  for  men  of  sciiuice.  The  cultivation  of 
science  aixl  of  letters  too  was  so  remarkably  one 
of  his  pursuits  that  the  proj;ress  of  the  Alexan- 
dria of  his  day  forms  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
history,  and  we  jnust  separate  his  University  and 
its  professors  from  this  sununary,  and  devote  to 
them  a  separate  section.  .  .  .  The  Justory  of  tiie 
organization  of  tiie  University  and  its  stair  is 
covered  with  iilmost  impeiietrabk!  mist.  For  the 
Museum  and  Library  were  in  the  strictest  sens*; 
what  we  should  now  cull  an  University,  and  one, 
too,  of  the  Oxford  ty|)i!,  where  learned  men  were 
invited  to  take  Fellowships,  and  si)end  their 
learned  leisure  close  to  observatories  in  scienc(>. 
and  a  jrreat  library  of  books.  Like  the  media-val 
luiiversities,  this  endowment  of  research  naturally 
turned  into  an  eiiijrine  for  teaching,  as  all  who 
desired  kni>wle(lge  Hocked  to  such  a  centre,  and 
persuadi'd  the  Felk  w  to  become  a  TvUor.  The 
nuxlcl  came  from  .\thcns.  There  the  schools, 
beginning  with  the  Academy  of  Plato,  had  a 
(ixed  jjroperty  —  a  home  with  its  surrounding 
garden,  and  in  order  to  make  this  foundation 
sure,  it  was  made  a  shrine  where  the  Muses  wen- 
worshipped,  and  where  the  head  of  the  school,  or 
a  priest  appointed,  performed  stated  sacritices. 
This,  then,  being  held  in  trust  by  the  successors 
of  the  douor,  who  betjueathed  il.  to  them,  was  a 
property  which  it  would  have  bti-en  sacrilegious 
to  invade,  and  .so  the  title  ^lusfium  arose  for  a 
school  of  learning.  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  the 
friend  and  protector  of  Theophnistus,  brought 
this  idea  with  him  to  Alexandria,  when  his  name- 
sake drove  him  into  exile  [see  Ghkkce:  B.  C. 
307-197]  and  it  was  no  doubt  his  advice  to  the 
first  Ptolemy  which  originated  the  great  foun- 
dation, though  Philadelphus,  who  again  e.xiled 
Demetrius,  gets  the  credit  of  it.  The  pupil  of 
Aristotle  moreover  impressed  on  the  king  the 
necessity  of  storing  up  in  one  central  repository 
all  that  the  world  kiiew  or  couM  produce,  in 
ordc-  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  things  from  a  iiro- 
per  analysis  of  detail.  Hence  was  founded  not 
only  the  great  library,  which  in  those  tlays  had  a 
thousand  times  the  value  a  great  library  has  now, 
but  also  observatories,  zoological  gardens,  col- 
lections of  exotic  plants,  and  of  other  new  and 
strange  things  brought  by  exploring  expeditions 
froni  the  furthest  regions  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 
This  library  and  mu.seum  proved  indeed  a  home 
for  the  Muses,  and  about  it  a  most  brilliant  group 
of  students  in  literature  and  science  was  formed. 
The  successive  librarians  were  Zenodotus,  the 
grammarian  or  critic;  Callimachus,  to  whose 
poems  we  shall  presently  return;  Eratosthenes, 
the  astronomer,  who  originated  the  process  by 
which  the  size  of  the  eanh  is  detemiineil  to-day; 
Appollonius  the  Rhodian,  disciple  and  enemy  of 


Callimachus;  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  founder 
of  a  school  of  philological  criticism;  a!ul  Aristar- 
chus  of  Samos,  n-puted  to  have  becai  the  greatest 
critit;  of  ancient  tinu-s.  The  study  of  the  text  of 
Homer  was  the  chief  labour  of  ZciuMlotus,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  Arisiarchus,  and  il  was  Arislar- 
(bus  who  mainly  fixed  the  form  in  which  the 
Iliad  and  Odys.si-y  remain  to  this  day.  .  .  .  The 
vast  collections  of  the  library  and  museum 
actually  determined  the  whole  character  of  the 
literature  of  Alexandria.  One  word  sums  it  all 
up  —  erudition,  whether  in  philosophy,  In  criti- 
cism, in  science,  even  in  poetry.  Strange  to  say, 
they  neglected  not  only  oratory,  for  which  there 
was  no  scope,  but  history,  and  this  we  may  attri- 
bute to  tlu!  fact  that  history  before  Alexander  had 
no  charms  for  Hellenism.  ]\Iythical  lore,  on  the 
other  hand,  strange  uses  and  curious  wonls,  were 
dei)artmenls  of  research  dear  to  them.  In  science 
they  did  great  things,  so  did  they  in  geography. 
.  .  .  But  were  they  original  in  nothing?  Did 
they  add  nothing  of  theii"  own  to  the  splendid 
record  of  Greek  literatureV  In  the  next  gener- 
ation came  the  art  of  criticism,  which  Aristar- 
chus  developed  into  a  real  science,  and  of  that 
we  may  sjjcak  in  its  place;  but  even  in  this 
generation  we  may  claim  for  them  the  credit  of 
three  original,  or  nearly  original,  developments 
in  liteiiiture  —  the  pastoral  idyll,  as  we  have  it 
in  Theocritus;  the  elegy,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Homan  imitators  of  Philctas  and  Callimachus; 
and  the  romance,  or  love  story,  the  parent  of  our 
modern  novels.  All  these  had  early  prototypes 
in  the  folk  songs  of  .Sicily,  in  the  love  songs  of 
Mimnermus  and  of  Antimachus,  in  the  tales  of 
Miletus,  but  still  the  revival  was  fairly  to  be 
lalled  original.  Of  these  the  pastoral  idyll  was 
far  the  most  remarkable,  and  laid  hold  upon  the 
world  for  ever." — J.  P.  Jlahafly,  The  iStory  oj 
Ale.ramJev'n  Entpive,  cfi.  13-14.  —  "  There  were  two 
Libraries  of  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies,  the 
larger  one  in  the  quarter  called  the  Bruchium, 
and  the  smaller  one,  named  'the  daughter,' in 
the  Serapeum,  which  was  situated  in  the  quarter 
called  Uhacotis.  The  former  was  totally 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Bruchium 
during  Ciesar's  Alexandrian  War  [see  below: 
B.  C.  48-47] ;  but  the  latter,  which  was  of  great 
value, ^remained  nninjured  (see  flatter,  Ilutoire 
de  lEcolc  d'Alexandric,  vol.  1,  p.  133«f(7.,237 
seq.)  It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  writer 
where  the  collection  of  Pergamus  [sec  Pe»oa- 
Mt:M]  was  placed,  which  Antony  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra (Plutarch,  Anton.,  c.  58);  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  Bruchium, 
as  that  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  without  a 
library,  and  the  queen  was  anxious  to  repair  the 
ravages  occasioned  by  the  civil  war.  If  this 
supi)osition  is  correct,  two  Alexandrian  libraries 
continued  to  e.xist  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  and 
this  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Bruchium  was  still  the  literary 
quarter  of  Alexandria.  But  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Aureliun.  This  Emjieror,  in 
suppressing  the  revolt  of  Firmus  in  Egypt,  A. 
D.  273  [see  below:  A.  D.  273]  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  Bruchium ;  and  though  this  state- 
ment is  hardly  to  be  taken  literally,  the  Bruchium 
ceased  from  this  time  to  be  included  within  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  and  was  regarded  only  as  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  Whether  the  great  library 
in  the  Bruchium  with  the  museum  and  its  other 
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Hterary  establishments,  perished  at  this  time,  wc 
do  not  liuow;  but  tlie  Serupeiim  for  tlu'  next 
eentury  tulies  its  pliieo  iw  tlic  lilemry  (piarter  of 
Alexandria,  and  l)et'omes  the  chief  library 
in  the  eity.  Hence  later  writers  erroneously 
speak  of  the  Serupeum  as  if  it  had  been  fnmi  the 
bei^inning  the  gnat  Alexandrian  library.  .  .  . 
Gibbon  seems  to  tliink  that  the  whole  of  the 
Serai)eum  was  destroyed  [A.  I).  ;W»,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Theodosius— see  below];  but  this 
was  not  the  ease.  It  wo\dd  ai)pearlliat  it  was 
only  the  sanctuary  of  the  jrod  that  was 
Icvellcil  with  the  fxround,  and  that  the  library, 
the  halU  and  other  i)uildings  in  the  consecTatcd 
ground  remained  standing  longafterwartls."— E. 
Gibbon,  Ihdine  und  Full  of  Ihe  lioinan  Empire, 
<'A.  28.  Notislni  Dr.  WiUium  .V//u7/(.— Concern- 
ing the  reputed  lliial  destruetiim  of  the  Libriry 
by   the  Moslems,  sec  below:  A.  D.  <141-04fl. 

Also  in  ().  Delepierre,  J/Morieal  DiffiaiUirH, 
ch.  3.— S.  Sharpe,  IIM.  of  Egypt,  <•/'■  '''.  Maud  12. 
— See,  also,  Ni:oPi,.\ tonics. 

B.  C.  48-47.— Caesar  and  Cleopatra.— The 
Rising  against  the  Romans.— The  Siege. — 
Destruction  of  the  great  Library.— Roman 
victory.— From  the  battle  Held  of  Pharsalia  (see 
UoMK  :  B.  C.  48)  Pompeius  lied  to  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  and  was  treacherously  nmrdered  as  ho 
.stepped  on  shore.  Ca'.sar  arrived  a  few  duy.s 
afterwards,  in  close  pursuit,  and  shed  tears,  it  is 
said,  on  Ix.'ing  shown  his  rival's  mangled  head. 
He  had  l)rought  scarcely  more  than  3,000  of  his 
soldiers  with  him,  and  he  foinid  Egypt  in  a  tur- 
bulent state  of  civil  war.  The  throne  was  in 
dispute  between  children  of  the  late  king, 
Ftolemitus  Aidetes.  Clecpatra,  the  elder  daugh- 
ter, and  PtolemuBUS,  a  son,  were  at  war  with 
one  anotiier,  and  ArsinoO,  a  yoimger  daughter, 
was  ready  to  put  forward  claims  (see  Egypt: 
B.  C.  80-48).  Notwithstanding  the  insignifi- 
cance of  his  force,  Cajsar  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sume to  occupy  Alexandria  and  to  adjudicate  the 
dispute.  But  the  fascinations  of  Cleopatra 
(then  twenty  years  of  age)  soon  made  him  her 
partisan,  and  lier  scarcely  disguised  lover.  This 
aggravated  the  irritation  which  was  caused  in 
Alexandria  by  the  presence  of  Caesar's  troops, 
and  a  furious  rising  of  the  city  was  provoked. 
He  fortified  himself  in  the  great  palace,  which 
he  had  taken  possession  of,  and  which  com- 
manded the  causeway  to  the  island.  Pharos, 
then;by  commanding  the  port.  Destroying  a 
large  part  of  the  city  in  that  neighborhood,  he 
made  his  position  cx'ceedingly  strong.  At  the 
same  time  he  seized  and  burned  the  royal  fleet, 
and  thus  caused  a  conflagration  in  which  the 
greater  of  the  two  priceless  libraries  of  Alex- 
andria—  the  library  of  the  Museum  —  was,  much 
of  it,  consumed.  [Sec  above:  B.  C.  282-246.] 
By  such  measures  Ca?sar  withstoocl,  for 
several  months,  a  siege  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  Alexandrians  with  great  determination  and 
animosity.  It  was  not  until  ilarch,  B.  C.  47, 
that  he  was  relieved  from  his  dangerous  situa- 
tion, by  the  arrival  of  a  faithful  ally,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pergamus.  who  led 
an  army  into  Egypt,  reduced  "Pelusium,  and 
crossed  the  Nile  at  the  head  of  the  Delta. 
Ptolemieus  advanced  with  his  troops  to  meet  this 
new  invader  and  was  followed  and  overtaken  by 
Cajsar.  In  the  battle  which  then  occurred  the 
Egyptian  army  was  utterly  routed  and  Ptole- 
majus  perished  in  the  Nile.     Cleopatra  was  then 


married,  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  to  a 
younger  brother,  and  estai>lished  on  the  throne, 
while  ArsinoJ^  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Home. — 
A.  Hirtius,  The  Alr-nindrian  War. 

Also  in  G.  liong,  Derline  if  the  Jltimnrt  lie- 
piihlir,  r.  5,  rh.  20.— C.  MeriVale,  Hint,  of  tfui 
liomiiHH,  rh.  18. — S.  Sharpe.  Hist,  of  E/i/pt,  rh.  12. 

A.  D.  116.— Destruction  of  the  Jews.  See 
.iKWs:  A.  1).  110. 

A.  D.  215.  —  Massacre  by  Caracalla.— 
"Canu'alla  was  the  common  eiu  luy  of  mankind. 
He  left  lh<'  capital  (and  he  never  returned  to  it) 
about  a  year  after  the  nuirder  of  Gela  [A.  1). 
213].  The  rest  of  his  reign  [four  years]  was 
spent  in  the  several  jirovinces  of  tiie  Empire, 
particularly  those  of  the  lOast,  and  every  prov- 
ince was,  by  turns,  the  scene  of  his  raiiine  and 
cruelty.  ...  In  the  midst  of  jieaee,  and  upon 
the  slightest  jirovocation,  he  issued  his  commands 
at  Alexandria,  Egyi)t  [A.  1).  215],  for  a  genend 
massacre.  From  a  secure  jjost  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  ho  viewed  and  directed  the  slaughter  of 
many  thousand  citizens,  as  well  as  strangers, 
without  distinguishing  either  the  number  or  the 
crime  of  the  sulTerer.s. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  limniui  Finpirr,  rh.  0. 

A.  D.  260-272. — Tumults  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury.—  "The  iK'ople  of  Alexandria,  a  various 
mixture  of  nations,  united  the  vanity  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  Greeks  with  the  superstition  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most  trifling 
occasion,  a  transient  scarcity  of  flesh  or  lentils, 
the  negh'ct  of  an  accustomed  salutation,  a  mis- 
take of  i)recedency  in  the  public  baths,  or  even 
a  religious  disjiutc',  were  at  any  time  sufflcient 
to  kindle  a  sedition  aiiiong  that  vast  multitude, 
whose  resentments  were  furious  and  implacable. 
After  the  captivity  of  Valerian  [the  Uoman  Em- 
peror, made  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
A.  I).  260]  and  the  insolence  of  his  son  had  re- 
laxed the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  Alexandrians 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  iingoverned  rage  of 
their  passions,  and  their  mdiapjiy  country  was 
the  theatre  of  a  civil  war,  which  continued  (with 
a  few  short  and  suspicious  tru(;cs)  above  twelve 
years.  All  intercourse  was  cut  off  between  the 
several  quarters  of  the  atllictcd  citj',  every  street 
was  polluted  with  blood,  every  building  ol 
strength  converted  into  a  citadel;  nor  did  the 
tumult  subside  till  a  considerable  ])art  of  Alex- 
andria was  irretrievably  ruined.  The  F.pacious 
and  magnificent  district  of  Bruchion,  with  its 
pahices  and  museum,  the  residence  of  the  kings 
and  philosophers  of  Egypt,  is  described,  above  a 
century  afterwards,  as  already  reduced  to  its 
present  state  of  dreary  solitude." — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Fnipire,  rh.  10. 

A.  D.  273. — Destruction  of  the  Bruchium  by 
Aurelian.  —  After  subduing  Palmyra  and  its 
(iueen  Zenobia,  A.  D.  272,  the  Emptror  Aure- 
lian was  called  into  Egypt  to  prt  down  a  re- 
bellion there,  headed  liy  one  Firmus,  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Palmyrene  queen.  Firmus  had 
great  wealth,  derived  from  trade,  and  from  the 
pai)er-nianufacturo  of  Egypt,  which  was  mostly 
in  his  hands,  lie  was  defeated  and  put  to  death. 
"To  Aurelian's  war  against  Firmus,  or  to  that 
of  Probus  a  little  before  in  Egypt,  may  lie  re- 
ferred the  destruction  of  Bruchium,  a  great 
quarter  of  Alexandria,  which  according  to  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  was  ruined  imder  Aurelian 
and  remained  deserted  c^erax'',  .  " — .1.  B.  L.  Cre- 
vier.  Hint,  of  the  Iiomj,n  Einperuis,  bk.  27. 
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A.  D.  296.  -  Siege  by  Diocletian. — A  p-ncrnl 
n-volt  III  ila-  Aliicaii  nroviiicrs  of  the  Uoiimn 
Emi)irc  (K'rtirii'tl  A.  I>.  ~1M1.  'I'lie  burburoiiH 
IriltiH  iif  Ktliiiipiii  itiiil  till-  (Ic.mri  were  broiifjht 
into  iilliaiiLc  witli  the  iii'iiviiuiiils  of  K^^ypt. 
('ynnaica,  ('ai'llia;:('  aiiu  Maiiritaiiia,  and  tlie 
llauu'  of  war  was  iitiiviTsnl.  Botli  the  enipurors 
of  the  •.iiiie,  Diocletian  and  Maxlniiau,  were 
culled  to  the  African  tield.  "  Diocletian,  on  his 
side,  opened  the  canipai;,'!  in  Kjrypt  hy  the 
ulcjje  of  Alexandria,  cut  otfthe  aijueducts  which 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  every  (luar- 
ter  il'  that  ininien.sc  city,  and,  renderinfj;  his 
cainji  impregnable  to  the  wdlies  of  the  besieged 
niulti:u(h-,  he  pushed  his  reiterated  attacks  with 
caution  and  vigor.  After  a  siege  of  eight 
months,  Alexandria,  wasted  by  the  sword  and 
by  lire,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  coiKpieror, 
but  it  experienced  the  full  extent  of  his  severity. 
Many  thousands  of  the  citizens  perished  in  a  pro- 
miscuous slaughter,  and  tliere  were  few  obnox- 
ious jtersons  in  Egynt  wlio  escaped  a  sentence 
t'ilJicr  of  deatli  or  at  least  of  exile.  The  fate  of 
Bu.siris  and  of  Coptos  was  still  more  melancholy 
than  that  of  Alexandria;  those  proud  cities  .  .  . 
were  utterly  destroyed."— E.  Gibl)on,  Decline 
and  luill  of  the  Uoukiil  Empire,  ch.  18. 

A.  D.  365.  —Great  Earthquake.  See  Eautii- 
«iiAKH  IN    riiic  H0.MAN    Woui.D:  A.    D.  305. 

A.  D.  389. — Destruction  of  the  Serapeum. 
— "  After  tlie  edicts  of  Tlitodosius  had  severely 
prohibited  the  saeritices  of  the  pagans,  llieywcre 
still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  lemple  of  Serapis. 
.  .  .  The  urcliepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria 
was  tilled  by  Tlieophilus,  the  perpetual  enemy 
of  peace  and  virtue;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose 
hands  were  alternately  pointed  witli  gold  and 
with  blood.  His  pious  indignation  was  excited 
by  the  honours  of  Serapis.  .  .  .  Tlje  votaries  of 
Serapis,  whose  strengtli  and  numbers  were  much 
inferior  to  tlio.se  of  their  awtagouists,  rose  in 
arms  [A.  D.  389]  at  the  instigation  of  the  philo- 
sopher Olympius,  who  exljorted  them  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  the  altars  of  tlie  gods.  These 
pagan  fanatics  fortitied  themselves  in  the  temple, 
or  ratlier  fortress,  of  Serapis;  repelled  the  be- 
siegers by  daring  siUlies  and  a  resolute  defence; 
and,  by  tlie  iuliuman  cruelties  which  they  exer- 
cised on  their  Christian  prisoners,  obtained  the 
last  consolation  of  despair.  The  efforts  of  the 
prudent  magistrate  were  usefully  exerted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  truce  till  the  answer  of  Tlieo- 
dosius  should  determine  tlie  fate  of  Serapis." 
The  judgment  of  the  emperor  condemned  the 
great  lemple  to  destruction  and  it  was  reduced 
to  u  heap  of  ruins.  "The  valuable  library  of 
Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed :  and,  near 
twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the 
empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation 
of  every  spectator  whose  mind  was  not  totally 
darkened  by  religious  prejudice." — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  (if  t!ie  Roman,  Empire,  ch.  28. — 
Gibbon's  statement  as  to  the  destruction  of  the 
great  library  in  the  Serapeum  is  called  in  ques- 
tion by  his  learned  anuotator.  Dr.  Smitli.  See 
above:  B.  C.  283-24G. 

A.  D.  413-415.— The  Patriarch  Cyril  and 
his  Mobs. — "His  voice  [tluit  of  Cyril,  Patri- 
arch uf  Alexandria,  A.  D.  413-144]  inllamed  or 
appeased  the  passions  of  the  multitude:  his  com- 
mands were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous  and 
fanatic  parabolani,  familiarized  in  their  daily 
otfice  with  scenes  of  death ;  and  the  pnefects  of 


Egypt  we•r'a^ved  or  provoked  bv  the  temporal 
power  of  hi'se  Christian  pontics.  Ardent  1;. 
die  i)ros«'(  I'tion  of  heresy,  Cyril  auspiciously 
opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the  Novatians, 
the  most  innocent  and  hariidess  of  the  sectaries. 
.  .  .  The  toleration,  and  (!ven  the  privileges  of 
the  Jews,  who  had  nuilliplicd  to  the  tuunber  of 
40,000,  were  secured  bv  tlie  laws  of  the  Casars 
and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  iiresiription  of  7lMt 
years  since  tiie  foundation  of  Alexandria.  Witli- 
out  any  legal  sentence,  without  any  royal  man- 
dale,  the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a 
seditious  multitude  to  the  attack  of  the  syna- 
gogues. I'narnied  and  unprepared,  the. Jews  were 
incaiiable  of  nsi.stance;  their  houses  of  i)raycr 
were  levelled  with  lli  ground,  and  tiie  episcoi)al 
warrior,  after  rewarding  his  Iroops  with  ihe 
plunder  of  tlieir  goods,  expelled  from  Ihe  city 
the  remnant  of  the  mi.sbelieving  nation.  Per- 
hajis  lie  might  plead  Ihe  insolence  of  their 
prosperity,  and  their  deadly  liatred  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  blood  they  had  rcci'ntly  shed  in  a 
malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such  crimes 
would  have  deserved  \\w  animadversions  of  the 
magistrate;  l)ut  in  this  promi.scuous  outrage  the 
innocent  were  confounded  with  the  guilty." — 
\  E.  Giblion,  jKrlinf  iind  Juill  of  the  li'omiui  Em- 
'  j)iri\  ch.  47. —  'llefore  long  tlie  adherents  of  the 
j  archliishop  were  guilty  of  a  more  atrocious  an<l 
improvoked  crime,  of  the  guilt  of  which  a  deep 
suspicicm  altached  to  Cyril-  AH  Alexandria 
re.«|)ected,  honoured,  took  pride  in  the  celebrated 
Ilypatia.  She  was  a  woman  cf  extraordiuarv 
learning ;  in  her  was  centred  Ihe  lingering  knowl- 
edge; of  that  Alexandrian  Platonism  cultivated 
by  Plotinus  and  his  school.  Iler  beauty  was 
equal  to  her  learning;  her  modesty  commended 
both.  .  .  .  Ilypatia  lived  in  great  intimacy  witli 
the  pra'fect  Orestes;  the  only  charge  whispered 
against  her  was  that  she  encouraged  him  in  his 
hostility  to  the  patriarcli.  .  .  .  Some  of  Cyril's 
ferocious  i)artisans  seized  this  woman,  dragged 
her  from  her  chariot,  and  with  the  most  revolt- 
ing indecency  tort  Ikt  clothes  off  and  then  rent 
her  limb  from  hmb."— II.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  oj 
Latin  Chrintiiih.'ti/,  bk.  2.  ch  3 
Also  ik  C.  Kingsley,  jlypatia. 
A.  D.  616.— Taken  by  Chosroes.  See 
Egypt:  A.  D.  610-028. 

A.  D.  641-646. —  The  Moslem  Conquest. — 
The  prec''3c  Jate  of  events  in  the  Moslem  con- 
quc'it  of  Eg)  pi,  by  Amru,  lieutenant  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  is  uncertain.  Sir  Wm.  Muir  fixes 
the  first  surrender  of  Alexandria  to  Amru  in 
A.  D.  041.  After  that  it  was  rcoccupied  by  the 
Byzantines  cither  once  or  twice,  on  occasions  of 
neglect  by  the  Arabs,  as  they  pursued  t'leir  con- 
quests elsewhere.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
that  this  occurred  only  once,  in  040.  It  seems 
also  probable,  as  remarked  by  Sir  W.  Muir,  that 
the  two  sieges  on  tlie  taking  and  retaldng  of  the 
city  —  C41  and  046  —  have  been  much  confused  in 
the  scanty  accounts  whicli  have  come  down  to  us. 
On  the  first  occasion  Alexandria  would  appear  to 
have  been  generously  treated;  while,  on  the 
second,  it  suffered  pillage  and  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  IIow  far  there  is  truth  in  the 
commonly  accepted  story  of  the  deliberate  burn- 
ing of  the  great  Alexandrian  Library —  or  so  muCli 
of  it  as  had  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  Roman  generals  and  Christian  patriarchs — is 
a  question  still  in  dispute.  Gibbon  discredited 
the  story,  and  Sir  William  >Iuir,  the  latest  of 
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students  in  Miilionictun  history,  ilt'diiies  ••von  the 
incntion  of  it  in  iiis  niirmtivc  of  the  coiKjucst  of 
K^fypt.  Hut  (itiuT  hisloriiiiis  of  repute  inaintiiin 
llii'prolmijie  accunicv  of  tiio  tiile  toltl  hy  Ahui- 
jilmriifrus— tlmt  ("alipli  Omar  ordered  tlio  de- 
atruction  of  tlio  liihrary,  on  the  jjround  tliat, 
if  tile  tioolts  ill  it  ajrret'd  witli  tiic  FCoraii  tlicy 
were  useless,  if  tliey  disajjreed  witli  it  tlu'y  were 
periiiciouH.— See  . Mahometan  (-"oNQi'EHT:  A.  I). 

A.  D.  815-823.— Occupied  by  piratical  Sar- 
acens from  Spain.     HeeCuKTi;:  A.  1).  H2'.i. 

A.  D.  1798.— Captured  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte.  See  Fiunce:  A,  D.  17liS  (May  — 
AiorsT). 

A.  D.  1801-1802.  — Battle  of  French  and 
English.— Restoration  to  the  Turks.  See 
Fuanck:  a.  I).  lM(»l-iN(i2. 

A.  D.  1807.— Surrendered  to  the  English.— 
The  brief  occupation  and  humiliating  capitu- 
lation.    See  Tihkh:  A.  1).  1S0(!-1SIIT. 

A.  D.  1840.— Bombardment  by  the  English. 
Sei-  TiUKs:  A.  1).  ISDl-lHtd. 

A.  D.  1882. —  Bombardment  by  the  English 
fleet. —  Massacre  of  Europeans. —  Destruction. 
SeeEovrr:  A.  I).  lM7r,-lMS3,  aiul  18H3-1HH:{. 


The    Burning  of. 
A.  1).  1804  (Maucii 


ALEXANDRIA,    LA., 
See  Unitki)  Statkhof  Am. 
—  May:  Louisiana). 

ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  A.  D.  i36i  (May).— 
Occupation  by  Union  troops.—  Murder  of  Col- 
onel Ellsworth.  See  LMted  States  op  Am.: 
A.  1),  WW  (May:  Viuoinia). 

ALEXANDRIAN  TALENT.    See  Talent. 

ALEXIS,  Czar  of  Russia,  A.  I).  1645-1670. 

ALEXIUS  I.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  in  the 
East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  I).  1081-1118. 
...Alexius  II.  (Comnenus\  Emperor  in 
the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  I).  1181- 

1183 Alexius     III.     (Angelus),      Emperor 

in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  1).  1105- 

Vi(Y,i Alexius   IV.   (Angelus),    Emperor  in 

the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  I).  120;{- 

1204 Alexius     V.    (Ducas),     Emperor    in 

the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Giftek),  A.  I).  1'204. 

ALFONSO  I.,  King  of  Aragcn  and  Navarre, 
A.  D.  1104-1184. . .  .Affonso  I.',  iCingof  Castile, 
A.  D.  1072-1109;  and  VI.  of  Leon,  A.  I).  1005- 

1109 Alfonso   I.,   King  of   Leon    and  the 

Asturias,  or  Oriedo,  A.  1).  739-757 Alfonso 

I.,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1112-1185..., 
Alfonso  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  A.  D.  1416-1458. . . . 
Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Araeon,  A  I).  1163-1196. 
....Alfonso  II.,  King  ofCastile,  A.  D.  1120- 

1157 Alfonso   II.,   King  of  Leon  and  the 

Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  I).  791-842  . .  Alfonso 
"•.  King  of  Naples,  A.  D.  1494-1495.... 
Alfonso  n..   King  of  Portugal,  A.   D    1211- 

Joo^  •  ;,.''^'^°"^°  ^"^  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D. 
128.J-1291     .  Alfonso  III.,  King  of  Castile,  A. 
D.   11 08-1314.... Alfonso   III.,  King  of  Leon 
and  the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  i).  806-910. . 
Alfonso  III.,   King  of  Portugal,  A.   D    1244- 
1279.... Alfonso  IV.,  King  ofAtacon.   A    I) 
1327-1336  ...Alfonso  IV.,^King  o^Leon  and 
A.f  -f^stunas,   or  Oviedo,   A.   1).    925-930. 
Alfonso  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D.   1323- 
Ui7  . .  .Alfonso  v.,  King  of  Aragon  and  I.  of 
Mfi'^\4-   I^-    1^»8-1458;    I.  of  Naples,  A.  I). 
.443-1408.,.. Alfonso  V.,  King  of^Leon  and 
the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  D.  999-1027 
Alfonso  v..  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1438-1481; 


D. 


Alfonso    VI.,    King    of   Portugal,  .V. 

1656-1667.  .  .  .Alfonso  \/II.,  King  of  Leon,  A. 
D.  1109-1126. . .  Alfonso  VIII.,  King  of  Leon, 
A.  D.  1 12(1-1157. . .  Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon, 
A.  I).  1188-1230...  Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  A.  I).  12.VJ-12M4  . .  Alionso  XI., 
King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  A.  !>.  i:il2-13."iO. . . . 
Alfonso  XII.,  King  of  Spain,  A.  I).  1874- 
1885. 

ALFORD, 
Sr«)Ti,AM):  \. 

ALFRED, 
Wessex,  .V.  I) 


Battle    of  (A.  1 
1).    1644  lOJ.V 
called     the    Great, 

871-901. 


»645)- 
King 


See 
of 


ALGIERS  AND  ALGERIA—  '  The  term 
Algiers  literally  sijjnilies  '  tlie  islutul,' and  was 
derived  from  "the  orij^nnal  coiistruetion  of  its 
harbour,  one  sich;  of  which  was  separated  from 
the  land. "—M.  Itussell,  JIiMt.  of  the  linrhai-y 
States,  p.  314.— For  history,  see  Bahhauy 
States. 

ALGIHED,  The.— The  term  by  which  a 
war  is  proclaimed  amonj^  the  Mahometans  to  be 
a  Holv  War. 

ALGONKINS,  OR  ALGONQUINS,  The. 
See  .Vmkuica.n  .VnouuiiNKs:  Ai.oonkin  Family. 

ALGUAZIL.     See  Alcalde. 

ALHAMA,  The  taking  of  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1476- 1492. 

ALHAMBRA,  The  building  of  the.  See 
Spain:  A.  I).   1238-1273. 

ALI,  Caliph,  A.  1).  6.")-661. 

ALIA,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  390^.  See  RoNre: 
IJ.  C.  390-347. 

ALIBAMUS,  OR  ALIBAMONS,  The. 
See  Amkkican  Ahoukunes  :  Mi'skiiooee 
P'amily. 

ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS,  The. 
Sec  United  States  of  Am:  A.  D.  1798. 

ALIGARH,  Battle  of  (1803).  Sec  India: 
A.  \).  1798-18(»5, 

ALIWAL,  Battle  of  (1846).  See  India: 
A    1).  1845-1849. 

ALJUBAROTA,  Battle  of  (1385).  See 
Portugal:  A.  D.  1383-1385,  and  Spain:  A.  D. 
1368-1479. 

ALKMAAR,  Siege  by  the  Spaniards  and 
successful  defense  (1573).  See  JSetiiehlands: 
A.  1).  1573-1574. 

ALKMAR,  Battle  of  See  France:  A.  D. 
1799  (Septemueu — Octoher). 

"ALL  THE  TALENTS,"  The  Ministry 
of.  See  England:  A.  !),  1801-1800,  and  1800- 
1812. 

ALLEGHANS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Alleghans. 

ALLEMAGNE.  —  The  French  name  for 
Germany,  derived  from  the  conl'ederuiion  of  the 
Alemanni.     See  Alemanni:  A.  I).  213. 

ALLEN,  Ethan,  and  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.     See   Vermont.    A.    1).     1749-1774... 
And  the  Capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.     See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  .A..  D.  1775  (May). 

ALLERHEIM,  Battle  of  (or  Second  battle 
of  Nbrdlingen,  —  1645.)  See  (Germany:  A.  I). 
1640-1645. 

ALLERTON,  Isaac,  and  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  See  3Iassaciiusettr  (Ply.moutii)  :  A. 
I).  162:M629,  and  after. 

ALLIANCE,  The  Farmers',  See  United 
States  of  Am.  •  A.  D.  1877-1H91. 

ALLOBROGES,  Conquest  of  the.  — The 
Allol)roji:es  (see  ^Edui  ;  also  Gai-ls)  liaving 
sheltered  the  chiefs  of  the  Salyes,  when  the  lat- 
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ALLOBHOOES. 


ALOD. 


t^r  sucnimbod  to  llic  Konmns,  and  having 
refused  to  deliver  them  up,  tlie  proconsul  Cii. 
DoniitiuM  niarclied  his  army  toward  their  eoun- 
try,  B.  C.  121.  The  Allobroges  advanced  to 
meet  liim  and  were  defeated  at  Vin(hdiuin,  near 
liie  junction  of  tlie  Sorgues  witli  tlie  Rhone,  and 
not  far  from  Avignon,  having  20,000  men  slain 
and  3,000  t alien  prisoners.  Tiie  Arverni,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  Allobroges,  then  took  the 
field,  crossing  the  Cevennes  mountains  and  the 
river  Ulioue  with  a  vast  host,  to  attack  the  small 
Uoman  army  of  ;?0,()00  men,  which  had  passed 
unihT  the  iiinunand  of  Q.  Fabius  Ma.xinuis 
.Kniilianus.  On  the  .Sth  of  August.  B.  ('.  121, 
the  (Jaulish  horde  encountered  the  legions  of 
Uome,  at  a  ]u)int  near  the  junction  of  the  Lsere 
and  the  Khoiic,  and  were  routed  with  such  enor- 
mous slaughter  that  loO,!^^)  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  Or  drowned.  This  battle  settled  the 
fate  of  the  Allobroges.  who  surrendeicd  to  Home 
without  further  struggle;  but  the  Arverni  were 
ni>t  pursued.  The  tiiial  compiest  of  that  people 
was  ix'servcd  for  Cicsar. —  G.  Lung,  .Utcliiie  of 
till'  Roman  liepubhc,  c.  1,  ch.  21. 
ALMA,  Battle  of  the.     See  Ru8si.\:  A  D. 

18")4  (SKI'TK.Mr.KIt). 

ALMAGROS     AND     PIZARROS,    The 
quarrel  of  the.     See  Vv.nv:  A.  I).  1"):!:!-154S. 

ALMANZA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1707).     See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1707. 

ALMENARA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1710).     See 
Si'.MN:  A.  I).  1 707-1710. 

ALMOHADES,  The.  — The  empire  of  the 
Almoravidf's,  in  Morocco  and  Spain,  which 
originated  in  a  Moslem  missionary  movement, 
wa.s  overturned  in  the  middle  of  'he  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  a  movement  of  somewhat  similar  nature. 
The  agitating  cause  of  the  revolution  was  a  re- 
ligious teacher  named  3Iahomct  Inn  Abdallah, 
who  rose  in  the  ivign  of  AH  (successor  to  the 
g;reat  Almoravide  prince,  Joseph),  r'^'ho  gained 
tlic  odor  of  sanctity  at  Morocco  and  who  took 
the  title  of  Al  Mehdi,  or  El  JIalidi,  the  Leader, 
"giving  himself  out  for  the  person  whom  many 
Mahometans  expect  under  that  title.  As  before, 
the  sect  grew  into  an  army,  and  the  army  grew 
into  an  empire.  The  new  dynasty  were  called 
Almohudcs  from  Al  Mehdi,  and  by  his  appoint- 
ment a  certain  Abdelmumen  was  elected  Caliph 
and  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Under  his 
vigorous  guidance  the  new  kingdom  rapidly 
grt'w,  till  the  Almohadcs  obtained  (piitc  the 
upper  hand  in  Africa,  and  in  1146  they  too 
passed  into  Spain.  Under  Abdelmumen  and  his 
successors,  Joseph  and  .lacob  Alniansor,  the  Al- 
mohades  entirely  sujiplanted  the  Almoravides, 
and  became  more  formidable  foes  than  they  had 
been  to  the  rising  Christian  pr)W(Ti.  Jacob  Al- 
man..or  wnn  in  li!)."»  the  terrible  battle  of  Alarcos 
against  Alfon.so  of  Castile,  and  carried  his  eon- 
quests  deep  into  that  kingdom.  His  fame  spread 
through  tlie  whole  Moslem  world.  .  .  .  With 
.Tacob  Almansor  perislied  the  glory  of  the  Alnio- 
hades.  His  successor,  Mahouict'  lost  in  1211 
[June  10]  the  great  battle  of  Alacab  or  Tolo.sa 
against  Alfon.so,  and  that  day  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  the  fate  of  Miiliometanism  in  Spain. 
The  Almohade  dynasty  grndually  declined.  .  .  . 
The  Almohades,  like  tln^  (.'mmiads  and  tlie  Al- 
moravides, vanish  froiii  history  amidst  Ji  scene  of 
confusion  the  details  of  which  it  were  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  rememl'cT." — E.  A.  Freemun,  Hist, 
and  Conquests  of  the  iktraceim,  led.  5< 


Also  in  II.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab- Moors,  bk.  8,  ch.  4. — See,  also,  Spain  .  A.  D. 
1146-1232. 

ALMONACID,  Battle  of.    See  Spain:   A. 

D.  ]«0!»  (.ViursT— NovE.MiiEU). 
ALMORAVIDES,  The.— During  the  con- 
fusions of  the  lltli  century  in  the  Moslem  world, 
a  missionary  from  Kairwan  —  one  Ahdallah  — 
preaching  the  faith  of  Islam  to  a  wild  tribe  in 
Western  North  Africa,  created  a  religious  move- 
ment which  "naturally  led  to  a  political  one." 
"  The  tribe  now  calle<l  themselves  Almoravides, 
or  more  properly  ^lorabethali,  which  api)ears  to 
mean  followers  of  the  Marabout  or  religious 
teacher  Abdallah  does  not  ajipear  to  have  h'm- 
self  claimed  more  than  a  religious  authoritj', 
but  their  i)riiices  Zachariah  and  Abu  Bekr 
were  completely  guided  by  his  counsels.  After 
his  death  Abu  Bekr  founded  in  1070  the  city 
of  ^Morocco.  There  he  left  as  his  lieutenant 
his  cousin  Joseph,  who  grew  so  powerful 
that  Abu  Bekr,  by  a  wonderful  exercise  of 
moderation,  abdicated  in  his  favour,  to  avoid 
a  probable  civil  war.  This  Josepli,  when  he  had 
become  lord  of  most  part  of  Western  Africa, 
was  requested,  orcauscii  hiin.self  to  be  requested, 
to  assume  the  title  of  Emir  al  ^lomenin.  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  As  a  loyal  subject  of 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  he  shrank  from  such  sacri- 
legious usurpation,  but  he  did  not  scruple  to 
style  himself  Emir  Al  Muslemin,  Commander  of 
the  Mo.slems.  .  ,  .  The  Almoravide. Joseph  passed 
over  into  Spain,  like  another  Tarik;  he  van- 
quished Alfonso  [the  CJhristian  prince  of  the 
rising  kingdom  of  Castile]  at  Zalacca  [Oct.  23, 
A.  D.  1086]  and  then  conv<Tted  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Mahometan  Sjiain  into  an  appendage  to 
his  own  kingdom  of  jMorocco.  The  chief  por- 
tion to  escape  was  the  kingdom  of  Zaragossa, 
the  great  (nit-post  of  the  Saracens  in  north- 
eastern Spain.  .  .  .  The  great  cities  of  Andalu- 
sia were  all  brougiit  under  a  degrading  submis- 
sion to  the  Almoravides.  Their  dynasty  how- 
ever was  not  of  long  duration,  and  it  fell  in  turn 
[A.  D.  1147]  befoic  one  whose  origin  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  their  own"  [the  Almohades]. — 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  ikira- 
cens,  kct.  5. 

Also  in  II.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  hi/  the 
Arab-Moors,  hk.  8,  ch.  2  and  4. — See,  also,'PoiiTU- 
oal:    Eaui.y  History. 

ALOD.— ALODIAL.— "It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  etymological  connexion  ex- 
ists between  the  words  odal  and  alod,  but  their 
signilieation  applied  to  land  is  the  same:  the  alod 
is  the  hereditary  estate  derived  from  primitive 
occupation ;  for  which  the  owner  owes  no  service 
except  the  personal  obligation  to  aiq)ear  in  the 
host  and  in  the  council.  .  .  .  The  land  held  in  full 
ownership  might  be  either  an  etliel,  an  inherited 
or  otherwi.se  aciiuired  portion  of  original  allot- 
ment: or  an  estate  created  by  legal  process  out 
of  public  land.  Both  these  are  included  in  the 
more  common  term  alod;  but  the  former  looks 
for  its  evidence  in  the  iiedigree  of  its  owner  or 
in  the  »viiness  of  the  co'iimunity,  while  the  lat- 
ter can  produix!  the  charter  or' book  by  whicl' 
it  is  created,  and  is  called  bocland.  As  tl 
priinltive  allot nieiils  gradually  lost  their 
tor'.cal  character,  as  the  jirimitive  luodcf 
Iraasfer  became  obsolete,  and  the  use  of  wri  '  •' 
n  .'ords  took  their  place,  the  etliel  is  lost  sighv  l 
iu  the  bookland.    All  the  land  that  is  not  so  'c 
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counted  for  is  folrhind,  or  public  land."— W. 
Stubbs,  Comf.  Mist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  3,  /ort.  24,  aiul 
ch.  5,  Hect.  30. — "Alodial  lands  arc  commonly 
opposed  to  beneficiary  or  feudal ;  tlie  former  be- 
ing strictly  proprietary,  wliiie  the  latter  depended 
uj)()n  a  superior.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  of 
continual  recurrence  in  ancient  histories,  laws 
and  instruments.  It  .sometimes,  however,  bears 
the  sense  of  inheritance.  .  .  .  Hence,  in  the 
charters  of  the  eleventh  century,  hereditary  fiefs 
are  frequently  termed  alodia."—  H.  Ilallara,  Mid- 
dle Afjes,  ch.  2,  i^t.  1,  note. 

Also  in  J.  il.  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England, 
bk.  1,  ch.  11. — See,  also,  Foi.cland. 

ALP  ARSLAN,  Seljouk  Turkish  Sultan, 
A.  I-).  10(i8-1073. 

ALPHONSO.    Sec  Alfonso. 

ALSACE.— ALSATIA:  The  Name.  Sec 
Allmanm:  a.  I).  213. 

A.  D.  843-870.— Included  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Lorraine.     See  Loiiuaink:  A.  D.  843-870. 

loth  Century.— Joined  to  the  Empire.  See 
Louh.unk:  a.  D.  <Jll-i>8(). 

loth  Century.—  Origin  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.     bee  Aistulv:  A.  D.  1246-1282. 

A.  D.  1525.— Revolt  of  the  Peasants.  See 
Geumaxy:  a.  D.  ir)21-ir.2r). 

A.  D.  1621-1622. — Invasions  by  Mansfeld 
and  his  predatory  army.  See  Ge«.\ian\  :  A.  D. 
1621-1023. 

A.  D.  1636-1639. — Invasion  and  conquest  by 
Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar, — Richelieu's  ap- 

gropriation  of  the  conquest  for  France.  Sec 
•eumany:  a.  D.  1034-1039. 

A.  D.  1648. — Cession  to  Frrnce  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia.  See  Geumanv:  A.  D. 
1048. 

A.  D.  1659. — Renunciation  of  the  claims  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  Sec  Fuanck  :  A.  D.  1059- 
1001. 

A.  D.  1674-1678.— Ravaged  in  the  Cam- 
paigns of  Turenne  and  Conde.  See  Netiier- 
LANUs  (Holland):  A.  1).  10:4-1078. 

A.  D.  1679-1681.— Complete  Absorbtion  in 
France. — Assumption  of  entire  Sovereignty  by 
Louis  XIV. — Encroachments  of  the  Chamber 
of  ReannexatJon.— Seizure  of  Strasburg. — 
Overthrow  of  its  independence  as  an  Imperial 
City.    See  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1079-1081. 

A.  D.  1744.— Invasion  by  the  Austrians. 
See  AusTUtA:  A.  D.  1743-1744. 

A.  D.  1871.— Ceded  to  the  German  Empire 
by  France.  See  Fk.\nce  :  .^  D.  1871  (Januaky 
-May). 

1871-1879.— Organization  of  government  as 
a  German  Imperial  Province.  See  Geumaxy: 
A.  D.  1871-1879. 


ALTA  CALIFORNIA.-Upper  California. 
Sec  Cai.ikoknia:  A.  1).  l.")43-1781 

ALTENHEIM,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1675). 
See  Netheulanus  (Holland):    A.   1).    1674- 

ALTENHOVEN,   Battle    of   (1793).      See 

France:  A.  1).  1793  (Febuuauy— Ai'iul) 

<VLTHING,  The,     See  Thing;   also.  Nor- 

— Northmen:  A.  D.  860-1100;  and  Scan- 

!T  8t.\te8  (Denmark— ICELA.ND):  A.  D. 

^*:_*^'  ^^*-    ^^^  Olympic  Festival. 
ALTMARCK.      See  Buandenburq:  A.  D. 
1143-11.)2. 


ALTONA:  a.  D.  1713.— Burned  by  the 
Swedes.  See  Scan ijin avian  States (Sw  den); 
A.  1).  1707-1718. 

ALTOPASCIO,  Battle  of  (1325).  See  Italy. 
A.  D.  1313-1330. 

ALVA  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS.  See 
Nethkrlands:  A.  D.  1500-ir)08  to  1.573-1574. 

AMADEO,  King  of  Spain,  A.  1).  1871-1873. 

AMAH  U  AC  A,  The.  See  American  Aror- 
UilNES:   Andesians. 

AMALASONTHA,  Queen  of  the  Ostro- 
goths.    See  lioMK :  A.  I).  535-553. 

AMALEKITES,  The.— "  The  Amalekites 
were  usualh-  regarded  as  a  brancli  of  the 
Edomites  or  '  Ked-skins'.  Anialck,  like  Kenaz, 
the  father  of  the  Kenizzites  or  '  Hunters,'  was 
the  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  30: 12,  10).  He  thus 
belonged  to  the  group  of  nations, —  Edomites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moa bites, —  who  s^Jod  in  a 
relation  of  close  kinsliij)  to  Israel.  But  they  Iiad 
preceded  the  Israelites  in  dispossessing  the  older 
iiiliabitants  of  the  land,  and  establishing  tliem- 
•selves  in  their  place.  The  Edomites  hail  partly 
lU'stroyed,  partly  amalgamated  the  llorites  of 
Mount  Seir  (Dent.  2:  12);  the  Moalutes  had  done 
the  same  to  the  Einini,  '  a  jieople  great  and  many, 
and  tall  as  the  Anakim' (Deut.  2:  10),  while  the 
Ammonites  had  extirpated  and  succeeded  to  the 
Hephaiin  or  'Giants,'  who  in  that  i)art  of  the 
country  were  termed  Zamzummim  (Deut.  3:  20; 
Gen.  14:  5).  Edoni  however  stood  in  a  closer 
relation  to  Israel  than  its  two  more  northerly 
neighbours.  .  .  .  Separate  from  the  Edomites  or 
Amalekites  were  the  Kenites  or  wandering 
'smiths.'  They  formed  an  important  Guild  iu 
an  age  when  the  art  of  metallurgy  was  contined 
to  a  few.  In  the  time  of  Saul  -ve  hear  of  them 
as  camping  among  the  Amalekites  (I.  Sam.  15:6.) 
.  .  .  The  Kenitea  .  .  .  did  uotcon.stitute  a  race, 
or  even  a  tribe.  They  were,  at  most,  a  caste. 
But  they  had  originally  come,  like  the  Israelites 
or  the  Edomites,  from  those  barren  regions  of 
Northern  Arabia  which  were  peopled  by  the 
^Menti  of  tlie  Egyj)tian  in.scriptions.  Racially, 
therefore,  we  may  regard  them  as  allied  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraliam.  While  the  Kenites 
and  Amalekites  were  thus  Semitic  in  their  origin, 
the  Hivites  or  'Villagers'  are  specially  asso- 
ciated with  Amorites." — A.  II.  Sayce,  i?a«'A  of 
the  Old  Test,  ch.  0. 

Also  in  II.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  bk.  1,  sect. 
4. — See,  also,  Araiua, 

AMALFI.—"  It  was  the  singular  fate  of  this 
city  to  have  filled  up  the  interval  between  two 
periods  of  civilization,  in  neither  of  which  she 
was  destined  to  be  distinguished.  Scarcely 
known  before  the  end  of  the  si.\th  century, 
Amalti  ran  a  brilliant  career,  as  a  free  and  trad- 
ing rej)ublic  [sec  Home:  A.  D.  554-800],  which 
was  checked  by  the  arms  of  a  conqueror  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth.  .  .  .  There  mu.st  be,  I 
suspect,  some  exaggeration  about  the  commerce 
and  opulence  of  Amalli,  in  the  only  age  when 
she  possessed  any  at  all." — II.  Ilallam,  The 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  9,  pt.  1,  with  note. — "  Amalfl 
and  Atrani  lie  close  together  in  two  .  .  . 
ravines,  the  mountains  almo.st  arching  over  them, 
and  the  sea  washing  their  very  house-walls. 
...  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  time  when 
Amalli  and  Atrani  were  one  town,  with  docks 
and  arsenals  and  harbourage  for  their  associated 
fleets,  and  when  these  little  communities  were 
second  in  importauco    to  uu   naval   power  of 
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rhristian  Europp.  The  By?:antiin;  Empire  lost 
its  hold  on  Italv  durin;;  tlic"  fifililh  oentiirv;  Mini 
uflor  this  lime  the  hislory  of  ('Mlubriu  is  niiiiiily 
(:()nc<'rnc(l  with  llic  rcpuMics  of  Naples  mid 
Ainalli,  their  ronfliet  witli  liie  Lombard  dukes 
of  Beiievento,  their  op|iositioii  to  tlie  Saracens, 
an<l  tlieir  linal  sulijugation  hy  tiie  Norman 
conquerors  of  Sicily.  IJctween  the  year  8:59 
A.  1).,  wlien  Amalfi  freed  itself  from  the  con- 
trol of  Naples  and  the  yoke  of  Benevento,  and 
the  your  1131,  when  Roger  of  Ilauteville  incor- 
porated the  reiiuidic  in  his  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  this  city  was  tlie  foremost  naval  aud 
commercial  port  of  Italy.  The  l)urgliers  of 
Amalti  elected  their  owu  doge;  founded  the 
Hospital  of  Jerusalem,  whence;  sjiraug  the 
kinghtly  order  of  S.  John;  gave  their  name 
to  the  richest  qinirter  in  Palermo:  and  owned 
trading  establishments  or  factories  in  all  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Levant.  Their  gold  coinage  of 
'tari'  formed  the  standard  of  currency  before  the 
Florentines  iiad  stamped  the  lily  and  S.  John  upon 
tlie  Tusaiu  lloriu.  Their  shipping  regulations 
supplied  Europe  with  a  code  of  maritime  laws. 
Their  scholars,  in  the  darkest  depths  of  the  dark 
ages,  prized  and  conned  a  famous  copy  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  and  their  seamen  deserved 
the  fame  of  having  first  used,  if  they  did  not 
actually  invent,  the  compass.  .  .  .  The  republic 
had  grown  and  nourished  on  the  decay  of  the 
Greek  Empire.  When  the  hi:rd-handed  race  of 
Ilauteville  absorbed  the  heritage  of  Greeks  and 
Lombards  and  Saracens  in  Southern  Italy  [see 
Italy  (Southern):  A.  I).  1000-1090],  these 
adventurers  succeeded  in  annexing  Amalti.  But 
it  was  not  their  interest  to  extinguish  the  state. 
On  the  contrary,  they  relied  for  assistance  upon 
the  navies  and  the  armies  of  the  little  common- 
wealth. New  powers  had  meanwhile  arisen  iu 
the  North  of  Italy,  who  were  jealous  of  rivalry 
upon  the  o|)en  seas:  and  when  the  Neapolitans 
resisted  King  Roger  in  1185,  they  called  Pisa  to 
their  aid,  and  sent  her  lleet  to  destroy  Amalfl. 
The  shipis  of  Amalfl  were  on  guard  with  Roger's 
navy  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  armed  citizens 
were,  uniler  Roger's  orders,  at  Aversa.  3Iean- 
while  the  home  of  the  republic  lav  defenceless  cm 
its  mountain-girdled  seaboard.  I'he  Pisans  sjiiled 
into  the  harbour,  sackeil  the  city  ami  carried  off 
tne  famous  Pandects  of  Justinian  as  a  trophy. 
Two  years  later  they  returned,  to  comi)lete  the 
wo?k  of  devastation.  Amalfl  never  recovered 
from  the  injuries  and  the  humiliation  of  these  two 
attaiks.  It  was  ever  thus  that  the  Italians,  like 
the  children  of  the  dragon's  teeth  which  Cadmua 
sowed,  consumed  each  other." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
Sketches  and  Studim  in  IMi/.  pp.  2-4. 

AMALINGS,  OR  AMALS.— The  royal 
race  of  the  ancient  Ostragoths,  as  the  Balrhl  or 
HalUnngs  were  of  the  Visigoths,  both  claiming  -i 
desci'iit  from  the  irods, 

AMAZIGH,  the.  See  Lihyans. 
AMAZONS.— "The  Amazims,  daughters  of 
ArCs  and  llar!m)nia,  are  both  early  crea'aons,  und 
frequent  reprinl  net  ions,  of  the  ancient  ei)ie.  .  .  . 
A  nMti"n  of  courageous,  hanly  and  indefatigable 
women,  dwelling  apart  from  men,  permiilinii 
only  a  short  temporary  intercourse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renovating  their  luiiiibers,  aud  burning 
out  their  right  breast  with  ir  view  of  enabling 
tliein.selves  to  dniw  the  bow  freely,  —  this  was  at 
once  a  general  type  stimulating  "to  the  fancy  of 
the  poet,  and  a  theme  eminently  popular  with 


his  hearers.  Nor  was  it  at  all  repugnant  to  the 
faith  of  the  'alter  —  who  had  no  recorded  facts 
to  guide  them,  and  no  other  standard  of  credi- 
bility as  U>  th(!  past  except  such  poetical  narra- 
tives themselves  —  to  conceive  conunuuities  of 
Amazons  as  having  actually  existed  in  anterior 
time.  Accordingly  we  find  these  wnrlike  females 
constantly  reap|)earing  iu  the  mi  oems,  and 

universally  accepted  as  jiast  .  .vs.  In  the 
Iliad,  when  Priam  wishes  to  illusHnle  emphatic- 
ally the  mo.st  numerous  host  in  which  he  ever 
found  himself  included,  he  tells  us  that  it  was 
assembled  iu  Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
garius,  for  the  I'lfrpose  of  resisting  the  formida- 
ble Amazons.  When  Bellerophon  is  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  deadly  and  jicrilous  tuidertaking,  by 
those  who  indirectly  wi^h  to  procure  his  death, 
he  is  desiiatched  against  the  Amazons.  .  .  .  The 
Argonautic  heroes  lind  the  Amazons  on  the  river 
Thermodon  in  their  expedition  along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Euxine.  To  the  same  spot 
Ilcraklesgoes  to  attack  them,  in  the  performance 
of  the  ninth  labour  im[)osed  upon  him  by  Eurys- 
theus,  for  tlie  purpose  of  i)rocuring  the  girdle  of 
the  Amazonian  (lueen,  Ilippolj  te ;  and  we  are  told 
that  they  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  losses 
sustained  in  this  severe  aggression  when  Theseus 
also  assaulted  and  defeated  them,  carrying  off 
their  queen  AntiopO.  Thi^i  injury  they  avenged 
by  invading  Attica  .  .  .  and  penetrated  even 
into  Athens  itself:  where  the  flnal  battle,  hard- 
fought  and  at  one  time  doubtful,  by  whicli  ThG- 
seus  cru.shed  them,  was  fought  —  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  Attic  antiquaries  confldcntly 
pointed  out  the  exact  position  of  the  two  con- 
tending annies.  .  .  .  No  portion  of  the  ante-his- 
torical epic  appears  to  have  been  more  deeply 
worked  into  the  national  mind  of  Greece  than 
this  invasion  aud  defeat  of  the  Amazons.  .  .  . 
Their  proper  territory  was  asserted  to  be  the  town 
and  plain  of  Themi-skyra,  near  the  Grecian  colony 
of  Amisus,  on  the  river  Thermodon  [northern 
Asia  Elinor],  a  region  called  after  their  name  by 
Roman  historians  aud  geographers.  .  .  .  Some 
authors  i)laced  them  in  Libya  or  Ethiopia." — 
G.  Qroti:,  llt'yf.  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  c/i.  11. 

AMAZONS  RIVER,  Discovery  and  Nam- 
ing of  the. — The  momh  of  the  great  river  of 
South  America  was  discovered  in  1500  by  Pin- 
zou,  or  Pinyon  (see  Amkiuoa:  A.  D.  1499-1500), 
who  called  it  '  Santa  Maria  de  la  Mar  Dulce ' 
(Saint  Mary  of  the  Fresh- AVater  Sea).  "This 
was  the  flrst  name  given  to  the  river,  except  that 
older  and  better  one  of  ihe  Indians,  'Parana,' 
the  Sea;  afterwards  it  was  Maraiiou  and  Rio  das 
Amazonas,  from  the  female  warriors  that  were 
supposed  to  live  near  its  baidis.  .  .  .  After  Pin- 
yon's  time,  thee  were  others  who  saw  the  fresh- 
water sea,  but  no  one  was  hardy  enough  to 
ve:iture  into  it.  The  honor  of  its  real  discovery 
was  reserved  for  Francisco  de  Orellana ;  and  he 
explored  it,  not  from  the  east,  but  from  the 
west,  in  on;'  of  the  most  daring  voyages  that  was 
ever  recorded.  It  was  accident  rather  than 
design  that  led  him  to  it.  After  .  .  .  Pizarro 
had  coiKjuered  Peru,  he  sent  his  brother  Gon- 
zalo,  with  'W)  Spanish  soldiers,  and  4,000 
Indians,  to  e.iplore  the  great  forest  east  of  Quito, 
'  where  there  were  cinnamon  trees.'  The  expe- 
dition started  late  iu  15:59,  and  it  was*  two  years 
before  the  starved  and  ragged  stuvivors  rettirued 
to  Quito.  In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  they 
had  struck  the  river  Coco;  building  here  a  brig- 
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antine,  they  followed  down  the  current,  ii  part  of 
them  in  the  vessel,  a  pan  oil  shore.  After  a 
while  thev  met  some  Indians,  wlio  told  them  of 
a  rieh  countrj-  ten  days'  journey  b-yond  — a 
country  of  gold,  and  with  plenty  of  provisions. 
Gonzalo  placed. Orellana  in  command  of  the  hrig- 
antine,  and  ordered  him,  with  T)!)  soldiers,  to  go 
on  to  this  goM-land.  and  return  with  a  load  of 
provision?.  Orellana  arrived  at  die  mouth  of 
the  Coco  in  three  days,  but  found  no  provisions; 
'and  lie  considered  that  if  he  should  return  v.itli 
this  news  to  Pizarro,  he  would  not  reach  him  in 
a  vcar.  on  account  of  the  strong  current,  and 
that  if  he  remained  where  he  was,  he  would  be 
of  no  use  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  Not  know- 
ing how  long  Gonzalo  Pizarro  would  take  to 
reach  the  place,  without  consulting  any  one  he 
set  sail  and  prosecuted  his  voyage  onward, 
intending  to  ignore  Gonzalo,  to  reach  Spain,  ami 
obtain  that  government  for  himself.'  Down  the 
Napo  and  tiie  Amazons,  for  seven  months,  these 
Spaniards  tloatc.'d  to  the  Atlantic.  At  times  they 
suffered  terribly  from  hunger:  'There  was 
nothing  to  eat  but  the  skins  which  formed  tiieir 
girdles,  and  the  leather  of  their  shoes,  boiled 
witli  a  few  herbs.'  When  they  did  get  food 
they  were  often  obliged  to  flght  hard  for  it ;  and 
again  they  were  attacked  by  thousands  of  naked 
Indians,  who  came  in  canoes  against  the  Spanish 
vessel.  At  some  Indian  villages,  however,  they 
were  kindly  received  and  well  fed,  so  they  could 
rest  while  building  a  new  and  stronger  vessel. 
.  .  .  Onthe26thof  August,  1541,  Orellana  and  his 
men  sailed  out  to  the  blue  water  '  without  either 
pilot,  conii)ass,  or  anythinj,  useful  for  naviga- 
tion; nor  did  they  know  what  direction  they 
should  take.'  Foiiowing  the  coast,  they  jiassed 
inside  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  so  at  length 
reached  Cubagua  in  September.  From  the  king 
of  Spain  Orellana  received  a  grant  of  the  land 
he  had  discovered;  but  he  dii'd  winle  returning 
to  it,  and  his  company  was  dispersed.  It  was 
not  a  very  reliable  account  of  the  river  that  was 
given  by  Orellana  and  his  chronicler,  Padre  C'ar- 
bajal.  So  llerrera  tells  their  story  of  the  warrior 
females,  and  very  properly  adds:  'Every  reader 
may  believe  as  much  as  he  likes.'"— II.  II. 
Smith,  Brazil,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Coast,  eh.  1. 
— In  ch.  18  of  this  same  work  "The  Amaz(m 
Myth"  is  discus.sed  at  lengtii,  with  the  reports 
and  opinions  of  numerous  travellers,  both  early 
and  recent,  con;erning  it.  —  Mr.  Southey  had  so 
nmch  respect  for  the  memory  of  Orellana  tli;it 
lie  made  an  elTort  to  restore  that  bold  but  unprin- 
cipled discoverer's  name  to  the  great  river.  "  He 
discarded  .Maranon,  as  having  too  mucii  resem- 
blance to  ^laranlmm,  and  Amazon,  as  being 
fonnded  uptm  liction  and  at  the  same  time  incDU- 
venient.  Aecordinuly,  in  his  map,  and  in  all  his 
references  to  the  great  river  he  denominates  it 
Orellana.  This  decision  of  tiie  poet  laureate  of 
(}ri  at  Britain  lias  not  proved  authoritative  in 
Hrazil.  O  Amazonus  is  the  universal  appellation 
of  the  great  river  among  those  who  lloat  upon  its 
w:iters  and  who  live  upon  its  banks.  .  .  .  Para, 
the  aboriginal  name  of  this  river,  was  more 
appropriate  than  any  other.  It  signilies  'the 
lather  of  waters.'  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  name 
and  mystery  cimcerning  the  female  warriors,  I 
think,  has  been  solved  within  the  last  few  vears 
by  the  intrepid  Mr.  Wallace.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wallace, 
I  think,  shows  conclusively  that  Friar  Gaspar 
Lt'urbajalJ  aud  his  cumpunlons  saw  ludiau  male 


warriors  who  were  attired  in  habiliments  such  as 
Europeans  would  attribute  to  women.  ...  I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  story  of  the 
Amazons  has  arisen  from  these  feminine-looking 
warriors  encountered  by  the  arly  voyagers." — 
J.  C.  Fletcher  anil  I).  P.  Kidi.  r,  Jirazil  and  tlu 
BmzUiam,  ch.  '27. 

Also  in  A.  Ii.  WaUace,  Trnrels  on  the  Ama- 
zon and  Rio  Niqro,  ch.  17. — It.  Southey,  Ili-tt.  oj 
Jlra-il.  ch.  4(/-.'  1). 

AMAZULUS,  OR  ZULUS.— The  Zulu 
War.  See  Sorru  Africa:  Tut-:  Ahoiuoixai, 
iNHAUiTAvrs;  and  the  same:    A.  D.  1877-1871). 

AMBACTI.— "The  Celtic  aristocracy  [of 
Gaul]  .  .  .  developed  the  system  of  retainers, 
that  is,  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  surround 
themselves  with  a  number  of  hired  mounted  ser- 
vants—  the  ambacti  as  they  were  calle<i  —  and 
thereby  to  form  a  state  within  a  state;  and, 
resting  on  the  support  of  these  troops  of  tiu'ir 
own,  thej'  defied  the  legal  authorities  and  the 
common  levy  and  practically  broke  up  the  com- 
monwealth. .  .  .  'riiis  remarkable  word  [am- 
bacti] must  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  among  the  Celts  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  ...  It  is  not  merely  Celtic, 
however,  but  also  German,  the  root  of  our 
'.Vint,'  as  indeed  the  retainer-system  itself  is 
common  to  the  Celts  aud  the  Germans.  It  would 
be  of  great  historical  importance  to  ascertain 
whetiier  the  word  —  an<l  therefore  the  thing  — 
came  to  the  Celts  from  the  Germans  or  lo  the 
Germans  from  the  Celts.  If,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, the  word  Is  originally  German  and  pri- 
marily signified  the  servant  standing  in  battle 
'against  the  back'  (' and '=against,  'bak'=- 
back)  of  his  master,  this  is  not  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  singularly  early  occurrence  of 
the  word  among  the  Celts.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  .  prob- 
able that  the  Celts,  in  Italy  as  in  Gaul,  em- 
plincd  Germans  diiefly  as  those  hired  servants- 
at-arms.  The  'Swiss  guard'  would  therefore  in 
that  case  be  .some  thousiinds  of  ^ears  older  than 
people  suppo.se." — T.  Mommseu,  Jlist.  of  Home, 
bk.  o,  rh.  7,  and  foot-note. 

AMBARRI,  The.— A  small  trilie  in  Gaul 
•which  occupied  anciently  a  district  between  the 
Saone,  the  Rhone  and  the  Ain. — Napoleon  III., 
lliM.  of  Cwmr,  hh:  3,  ch.  2,  note. 

AMBIANI,  The.     See  Beuj/K. 

AMBITUS. — llribery  at  elections  was  termed 
ambitus  among  the  Romans,  and  many  unavail- 
ing laws  were  enacted  to  check  it. — W.  Ramsay, 
Manuiil  of  Itonuui  Antiq.,  ch.  9. 

AMBIVARETI,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient 
Gaul  which  oceuined  thii  left  bank  of  thcMeuse, 
to  the  south  of  the  marsh  of  Peel. —  Napoleon 
III.,  lli.it.. of  Cesar,  U:  3,  ch.  2,  luAe. 

AMBLEVE,  Battle  of  (716.)  See  jmianks 
(MKUOVIMilAN  KmI'iUI):   \.  I).  r)ll-7.VJ. 

AMBOISE,  Conspiracy  or  Tumult  of.  See 
FiiANci::  A.  I).  1. >-.!)- 1, Kil. 

AMBOISE,  Edict   of.    Se. 
i ,")()( )-l,-)(33. 

AMBOYNA,  Massacre  of. 
1).  lt)(l()-1702. 

AMBRACIA  (Ambrakia).    See  Koukyua. 

AMBRONES,  The.  See  CiMiiia  and  Teu- 
ToM-.s:   H,  ('.  li;{-102. 

AMBROSIAN  CHURCH.  —  AMBRO- 
SIAN  CHANT.     See  Milan:  A.  I).  :ni-;3!)7. 

AMEIXAL,  OR  ESTREMOS,  Battle  of 
(1663).     See  Poutuual;  A.  D.  I(i;l7-100H. 
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The  Name.    See  bclriw:  A.  D.  1500-1514. 

Prehistoric. —  "  Widely  sciittcred  tLrouphout 
tlio  United  States,  from  sea  to  8«a,  artiticial 
mounds  are  discovered,  which  may  be  euinner- 
atcd  by  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Tiiey  vary  greatly  in  size;  some  are  so  small  that 
a  half-dozen  laborers  with  shovels  might  con- 
struct one  of  tliem  in  a  day,  while  others  cover 
acres  and  are  scores  of  feet  in  height.  These 
mounds  were  observed  by  the  earliest  explorers 
and  pioneers  of  the  country.  They  did  not 
attract  great  attention,  however,  until  the 
science  of  archa-ology  demanded  their  investiga- 
tion. Then  they  were  assumed  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  a  race  of  people  older  than  the  Indian 
triin'H.  P.seud-archii'ologists  descanted  on  the 
Mound-builders  tiiat  once  inhabited  the  land, 
and  they  told  of  swarming  populations  who  liad 
reached  a  high  condition  of  culture,  erecting 
temples,  practicing  arts  in  the  metals,  and  using 
hieroglyphs.  So  the  Mound-builders  formed  the 
theme  of  many  an  essay  on  the  wonders  of 
ancient  civilization.  The  research  of  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  has  put  this  subject  in  a 
proper  light.  First,  the  annals  of  the  Colum- 
bian epoch  have  bten  carelully  studied,  and  it 
is  found  that  some  of  the  mounds  have  been  con- 
structed in  historical  time,  while  early  explorers 
and  settlers  found  many  actually  used  by 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians;  so  we  know 
that  many  of  them  were  builders  of  mounds. 
Again,  hundreds  and  thousuTids  of  these  m(»unds 
have  been  carefully  examined,  an<l  the  works  of 
art  found  therein  have  been  collected  and  assem- 
bled in  museums.  At  the  same  time,  the  works 
of  art  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  they  were  pro- 
duced before  moditication  by  European  culture, 
have  been  assen\bi(>d  in  the  same  niusuems,  and 
the  two  classes  of  collections  have  been  carefully 
compared.  All  this  has  been  done  with  the 
greatest  painstaking,  and  the  Mound-builder's 
mi»  and  the  Indian's  arts  arc  foinul  to  be  sub- 
stantially identical.  Xo  fnigment  of  evidence 
remains  to  support  the  figment  of  theory  that 
there  was  an  ancient  race  of  Mound-builders 
superior  in  culture  to  the  North  American 
Indians.  .  .  .  That  some  of  these  mounds  were 
built  and  used  in  modern  times  is  proved  in 
another  waj'.  They  often  contain  articles  mani- 
festly made  by  white  men,  such  as  glass  beads 
and  copper  ornaments.  ...  So  it  chances  that 
to-day  luiskilled  arclurologists  are  collecting 
many  beautiful  things  in  copper,  stone,  and 
shell  wliich  were  made  by  white  men  and  traded 
to  the  Indians.  Now,  some  of  these  things  are 
fomul  in  the  mounds;  and  bird  pipes,  elephant 
pipes,  banner  stones,  copper  spear  heads  and 
knives,  and  machine-matlo  wampum  are  col- 
lected in  (juantities  and  sold  at  high  prices  to 
wealthy  amateurs.  .  .  .  The  study  of  these 
mounds,  historically  and  archteologically,  proves 
that  they  were  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Some  were  for  sepulture,  and  such  are  the  most 
common  and  widely  scattered.  Others  were 
iised  as  artiticial  hills  on  which  to  builfl  com- 
munal houses.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  very  large 
motmds  were  sites  of  large  communal  hou.ses  in 
which  entire  tribes  dwelt.  There  is  still  a  tliinl 
c1b.ss  .  .  .  constructed  as  jilaces  for  })ublic 
a.ssembly.  .  .  .  Hut  to  explain  the  mounds  and 
their  uses  would  expand  this  article  into  a  book. 


It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Mound-builders  were 
the  Indian  tribes  discovered  by  white  men.  It 
may  well  ue  that  some  of  the  mounds  were 
erected  by  ^ribes  extinct  when  Columbus  first 
s!iw  these  shores,  bit  they  were  kindred  in  cul- 
ture to  the  peoples  that  still  existed.  In  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States,  con- 
ditions of  aridity  prevail.  Forests  are  few  and 
are  found  only  at  great  heights.  .  .  .  The  tribes 
lived  in  the  plains  and  valleys  below,  while  the 
highlands  were  their  hunting  grounds.  The 
arid  lands  below  were  often  naked  of  vegetation ; 
and  the  ledges  and  clilTs  that  stand  athwart  the 
lands,  and  the  canyon  walls  that  inclose  the 
streams,  were  everywhere  quarries  of  loose  rock, 
lying  in  blocks  ready  to  the  builder's  hand. 
Jlence  these  people  learned  to  build  their 
dwellings  of  stone;  and  they  had  large  com- 
munal hou.ses,  even  larger  than  the  structures  of 
wood  made  by  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  north. 
Many  of  these  stone  pueblos  are  still  occupied, 
but  the  ruins  are  scattered  wide  over  a  region  of 
country  embracing  a  little  of  California  and 
Nevada,  much  of  Utah,  most  of  Colorado,  the 
whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  far 
southward  toward  the  Isthmus.  .  .  .  No  ruin 
has  been  discovered  where-  evidences  of  a  higher 
culture  are  found  than  exists  in  modern  times  at 
Zuiii,  Oraibi,  or  Laguna.  The  earliest  may  have 
been  built  thor  sands  of  years  ago,  but  they  were 
built  by  the  ancestors  of  existing  tribes  and 
their  congeners.  A  careful  study  of  these  ruins, 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  abundantly 
demonstrates  that  the  pueblo  culture  began  with 
rude  structures  of  stone  and  brush,  and  gradu- 
ally developed,  until  at  the  time  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  beginning 
about  1540,  it  had  reached  its  highest  j^hase. 
Zuiii  [in  New  Mexico]  has  been  built  since,  and 
it  is  among  the  largest  and  best  villages  ever 
estiiblished  v.ithin  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  without  tlie  aid  of  ideas  derived  from 
civilized  men."  With  regard  to  the  ruins  oi 
dwellings  found  sheltered  in  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  or  on  the  shelves  of  cliffs,  or  other- 
wise contrived,  the  conclusion  to  which  all  recent 
archaeological  study  tends  is  the  same.  "All 
the  stone  pueblo  ruins,  all  the  clay  ruins,  all  the 
clitl  dwelling.s,  all  the  crater  villages,  all  the 
cavate  chaml)ers,  and  all  the  tufa-block  houses 
are  fully  accounted  for  without  resort  to  hypothet- 
ical peoples  inhabiting  the  country  anterior  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  .  .  .  Pre-Columbian  culture 
was  indigenous;  it  began  at  the  lowest  stage  of 
savagery  and  developed  to  the  highest,  and  was 
in  many  placec  passing  into  barbarism  when  the 

?:ood  queen  sold  her  jewels." — Major  J.  W. 
*owell,  Prehiittorie  Man  in  Armrica;  in  "  The 
Forum,"  January,  1890. —  "  The  writer  believes 
.  .  .  that  the  majority  of  American  archffiolo- 
gists  now  sees  no  suflicient  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  mysterious  superior  race  has  ever  lived 
in  any  portion  of  our  continent.  They  find  no 
arch.Tological  evidence  proving  that  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery  any  tribe  had  reached  a  stage 
of  culture  that  can  pniperly  be  called  civiliza- 
tion. Even  if  we  accept  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  the  most  intelll 
gent  and  advanced  peoples  found  here  were 
only  semi-barbarians,  in  the  stage  of  transition 
from  the  stone  to  the  bronze  age,  possessing  no 
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written  language,  or  what  can  properly  be 
styled  an  alphabet,  and  not  yet  having  even 
learned  the  use  of  beasts  of  burden."— II.  AV. 
Havncs,  I'rehistovic  Arch(rol(i;iy  of  N.  Am.  (».  1, 
c/t.  "C,  (/  "  Xurratire  and  Critiail  Hist,  of  Am."). 
—  "  It  may  be  premised  .  .  .  that  the  Spanish 
adventurers  who  thronged  to  the  New  World 
after  its  discovery  found  the  same  race  of  lied 
Indians  in  the  West  India  Islands,  in  Central 
and  South  America,  in  Florida  and  in  ^Mexico. 
In  tiu'ir  mode  of  life  and  means  of  subsistence, 
in  their  weapons,  arts,  usages  and  customs,  ip 
their  institutions,  and  in  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal characteristics,  they  were  the  same  i)eople  in 
dillerent  stages  of  advancement.  .  .  .  There  was 
neither  a  political  .society,  nor  a  state,  nur  any 
civilization  in  America  when  it  was  discovered; 
and,  excluding  tiie  Eskimos,  but  one  race  of 
Indians,  the  Red  Race." — L.  H.  Morgan,  Houses 
(tnd  House-life  of  the  American  Aboriyi/ics :  (C'li- 
tribiitioiisto'X.  A.  Ethnology,  v.  5.),  ch.  10. — "We 
have  in  this  country  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  e.vistence  of  man  before  the  time  of  the 
glaciers,  and  from  the  primitive  conditions  of 
tliat  time,  he  has  lived  here  and  developed, 
through  stages  which  correspond  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece." — F.  W. 
Putnam,  llept.  Pcabody  Museum  of  Archaeology, 
IHSO. 

Also  in  L.  Carr,  The  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Vidley. — C.  Thomas,  Burial  Mounds  of  the 
Xorthern  Sectiona  of  the  U.  S.:  Annual  Rept.  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1883-84. — JIarquis  de 
Nadaillac,  Prehistoric  America. — J.  Fiske,  I'he 
Discovery  of  America,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  ^Mexico; 
Pkiu:;  and  Amicuican  Abouiginks:  Allegii.vns, 
Cni;KOKKi:s,  and  Mayas. 

loth-^iith  Centuries. — Supposed  Discover- 
ies by  the  Northmen. — Tiic  fact  that  tlic  Nortli- 
inen  knew  of  tlic  existence  of  tlic  Western  Con- 
tinent prior  to  tiie  age  of  Columbus,  was  promi- 
nently brought  before  the  people  of  this  country 
in  tlie  year  1837,  when  tiie  Royal  Societ3''  of 
Xortliern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen  published 
tlu'ir  work  on  tiie  Antiquities  of  North  America, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  great  Ice- 
landic scholar,  Professor  Rafn.  But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  first  general  account  of  these 
voyages  was  then  given,  for  it  has  always  been 
known  that  the  hist(jry  of  certain  early  voj-ages 
to  America  by  the  Nortiunen  were  preserved  in 
tiie  libraries  of  Denmark  and  Iceland.  ,  .  .  Yet, 
owiiig  to  the  fact  that  the  Icelandic  language, 
though  simple  in  construction  and  easy  of  acqui- 
sition, was  a  tongue  not  understooil  by  scholars, 
the  subject  hiis  until  recent  years  been  suffered  to 
lie  in  tiie  background,  and  permitted,  through 
a  want  of  interest,  to  share  in  a  measure  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  vague  and  uncertain  re- 
ports. ...  It  now  remains  to  give  tiie  reader 
some  general  account  of  the  contents  of  the  nar- 
ratives which  relate  more  or  less  to  the  discovery 
of  tlie  western  contii:eut.  .  .  .  The  lirst  extracts 
given  are  very  Inief.  They  are  taken  from  the 
'Landanama  Book,'  and  relate  to  tlie  reijort  in 
geueral  circulation,  wliicli  indicated  one  Gunni- 
born  as  tlie  discoverer  of  Greenland,  an  evcMit 
whicli  has  been  tixed  at  the  vear  87G.  .  .  .  The 
next  narrative  relates  to  I'lie  rediscovery  of 
Greenland  by  the  outlaw,  Eric  the  Red,  in'  983, 
who  there  passed  three  years  in  exile,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Iceland.  About  the  year  UH6, 
he  brought  out  to  Greenland  a  considerable  colony 


of  settlers,  who  (Ixed  their  abode  at  Brattahlid, 
in  Ericsflord.  Then  follow  two  versions  of 
the  voyage  of  Biarne  Heriulfsou,  who,  in  the 
same  year,  980,  when  sailing  for  Greenland,  was 
driven  away  during  a  storm,  and  saw  a  new 
land  at  the  southward,  which  he  did  not  visit. 
Next  is  given  three  accounts  of  the  voyage  of 
Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  who  in  the  year  1000 
sailed  from  Brattahlid  to  lind  the  land  which 
Biarne  saw.  Two  of  these  accounts  are  hardly 
more  than  notices  of  the  voyage,  but  the  third  is 
of  considerable  length,  and  details  the  successes 
of  Leif,  who  found  and  explored  this  new  land, 
where  he  spent  the  winter,  returning  to  Green- 
land the  following  spring  [having  named  diller- 
ent regioi.s  which  he  visited  Ilelluland,  Mark- 
land  and  Vlnland,  the  latter  name  indicative  of 
the  finding  of  grajies].  After  this  follows  the 
voyage  of  Thorvald  Ericson,  brother  of  Leif, 
wlio  sailed  to  Yiiiland  from  Greenland,  which 
was  the  point  of  departure  in  all  these  voyages. 
This  expedition  was  begun  in  1002,  and  it  cost 
him  his  life,  as  an  'urow  from  one  of  the  natives 
pierced  his  side,  causing  death.  Thorstein,  his 
brother,  went  to  seek  Viuland,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  home  his  body,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Tlie  most  distinguished  explorer  was 
Thorlinn  Karlsefne,  the  Hopeful,  an  Icelander 
whose  genealogy  runs  back  in  the  old  Northern 
annals,  through  Danish,  Swedish,  and  even 
Scotch  and  Irish  ancestors,  some  of  whom  were 
of  royal  blood.  In  the  year  1006  lie  went  to 
Greenland,  where  he  met  Gudrid,  widow  of 
Thorstein,  whom  ho  married.  Accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  urged  him  to  the  umh-rtaking,  he 
sailed  to  Vinland  in  the  spring  of  1007,  with 
lliree  vessels  and  100  men,  where  he  remained 
tliree  years.  Here  his  son  Snorre  was  born.  He 
afterwards  became  the  founder  of  a  great  family 
in  Iceland,  which  gave  the  island  several  of  its 
first  bishops.  Thortinn  finally  left  Vinland  be- 
cause he  found  it  dillicult  to  sustain  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  The  next  to 
undertake  a  voyage  was  a  wicked  woman  named 
Freydis,  a  sister  to  Leif  Ericson,  who  went  to 
Vinland  in  1011,  where  she  lived  for  a  time  with 
lit  •  two  ships,  in  the  same  places  occupied  by 
Leif  and  Thorfinn.  Before  she  returned,  she 
caused  the  crew  of  one  ship  to  be  cruelly  mur- 
dered, assisting  in  the  butchery  with  her  own 
hands.  After  this  wc  have  what  are  called  the 
Minor  Narratives,  whicli  are  not  essential." — B. 
F.  De  Costa,  Pre-Colundjan  Discovery  of  Am., Gen- 
eral Lit  rod.  —  By  those  who  accept  fully  the 
claims  made  for  the  Northmen,  as  discoverers  of 
the  American  continent  in  the  voyages  believed 
to  be  authentically  narrated  in  these  sagas,  the 
Ilelluland  of  Leif  is  commonly  identified  with 
Newfoundland,  Markiand  with  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Vinland  with  various  jiarls  of  New  England, 
^lassachusetts  Bay,  Cajie  Cod,  Nantucket  Island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Narragan- 
selt  Bay,  iMouut  Hope  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  New  York  Bay  are  among  the  localities 
sujiposed  lO  be  recognized  in  the  Norse  narm- 
fives,  or  marked  by  some  traces  of  the  presence 
of  the  Viking  explorers.  Prof.  Gustav  Storm, 
the  most  recent  of  the  Scandinavian  investiga- 
tors of  this  subject,  finds  the  Ilelluland  of  the 
sagas  in  Labrador  or  Northern  Newfoundland, 
Markiand  in  Newfoundland,  and  Vinland  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island.  —  G.  Storm, 
Studies  of  tlic  Vineluiul  Voyages. — "The  only  dis- 
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crwiit  which  hiis  been  thrown  upon  tlie  story  of  the 
Viuhmd  voyaircs,  in  the  eyes  eitliir  of  scholars  or 
of  the  gi.iicrul  i)ui)lii;,  has  arisen  from  the  eager  cre- 
dulity with  \vliich  ingenious  aiili(iuarians  have 
now  and  then  tried  to  i)rovu  more  tlian  facts  will 
warrant.  .  .  .  Arehi'Iogieal  remains  of  the  North- 
men ahnund  in  (Jreenland,  all  tli(!  way  from  Im- 
martinek  to  near  Cape  Farewell;  the  existence 
of  one  such  relic  t)n  the  North  American  on- 
tinent  has  never  yet  been  proved.  Not  a  single 
vestigc!  of  the  Northmen's  presence  here,  at  all 
worthy  of  credence,  has  ever  been  found.  .  .  . 
The  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Northmen 
never  founded  a  colony  in  America,  south  of 
Davis  Strait,  is  furni.she'd  by  the  total  absence  of 
horses,  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  from 
the  soil  of  North  America  mitil  they  were 
brought  hither  by  the  Spanish,  French  and 
English  settlers." — J.  Fiske,  The  Dincorcry  of 
America,  ch.  2. — "  What  Leif  and  Karlsefne 
knew  they  experienced,"  writes  Prof.  Justin 
Wins'jr,  "and  what  the  sagas  tell  ns  they 
underwent,  uuist  have  just  the  dillerence  be- 
tween a  crisp  narrative  of  personal  adventure 
and  the  oft-repeated  and  embellished  story  of  a 
fireside  narrator,  since  the  traditions  of  the 
Norse  voyages  were  not  put  in  the  shape  of 
records  till  about  two  centuries  had  elapsed,  and 
wo  have  no  earlier  manuscript  of  such  a  record 
than  one  made  nearly  two  hundred  years  later 
still.  ...  A  blending  of  history  and  myth 
prompts  Horn  to  say  that  'some'of  the  sagas 
were  doubtless  originally  based  on  facts,  but  the 
telling  and  retelling  have  changed  them  into 
pure  myths.'  The  unsympathetic  stranger  soes 
this  in  stories  that  the  patriotic  Scaudinavians 
arc  over-anxious  to  make  appear  as  genuine 
chronicles.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  probability  is  in 
favor  of  a  Northman  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
the  American  mainland  at  some  point,  or  at 
several,  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Greenland; 
but  the  evidence  is  hardly  that  which  attaches  to 
well  established  historical  records.  ,  .  .  There  is 
not  a  single  item  of  all  the  evidence  thus  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time  which  cau  be  said  to 
connect  by  archajological  traces  the  presence  of 
the  Northmen  on  the  soil  of  North  America 
south  of  Davis'  Straits."  Of  other  imagined 
pre-Columban  discoveries  of  America,  by  the 
Welsh,  by  the  Arabs,  by  the  Basques,  «S:c.,  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  are  critically  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Winsor  in  the  same  connection. 
— J.  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  Hint,  of 
Am.,  V.  1,  ch.  2,  and  Critical  Notes  to  tlw  same. 

Ai-80  IN  Bryant  and  Gav,  Popular  Hist,  of  the 
U.  8.,  ch.  3.— E.  F.  Slafter,  Ed.  Voyages  of  t!ic 
N&rthimii,  to  Am.  {Prince  Soc,  1877). — The  same, 
Discocenf  of  Am.  by  the  Northmen  {N.  II.  Hist. 
Soc.,  1888). — N.  L.  Beamish,  Diimvery  of  Am.by 
the  Northmen. — A.  J.  Weisc,  Discoveries  of  Am., 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1484-1492.— The  great  project  of 
Columbus,  and  the  sources  of  its  inspiration. 
— His  seven  years'  suit  at  the  Spanish  Court. 
— His  departure  from  Pales.— 'AH  attempts 
to  diminish  the  glory  of  Columbus'  achievement 
by  proving  a  previous  discovery  whose  results 
were  known  to  him  have  signally  failed.  .  .  . 
Columbtis  originated  no  new  theory  respecting 
the  earth's  form  or  size,  though  a  jwpular  idea 
has  always  i)re vailed,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ments of  the  best  writers  to  the  contrary,  that 
he  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  the  theory  as  well 


as  to  that  of  the  execution  of  the  project.  He 
was  not  in  advance  of  his  age,  tntertiined  no 
new  theories,  believed  no  more  thau  did  Prince 
Henry,  his  predecessor,  or  Toscantlli,  his  <;on- 
temi)orary ;  nor  was  he  the  first  to  conceive  the 
]iossibility  of  reaching  the  cast  by  sailing  west. 
He  was  however  the  first  to  act  in  accordance 
with  existing  beliefs.  The  Northmen  in  their 
voyages  liad  entertained  no  ideas  of  a  New 
World,  or  of  an  Asia  to  the  West.  To  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  geography,  Columbus  added 
the  skill  of  a  practical  navigator,  and  the  iron 
will  to  overcome  obstacles.  He  sailed  west, 
reached  Asia  as  he  believed,  and  proved  old 
theories  correct.  There  seem  to  be  two  unde- 
cided points  in  that  matter,  neither  of  which  can 
ever  be  settled.  First,  did  his  experience  in  the 
Portuguese  voyages,  the  perusal  of  some  old 
author,  or  a  liint  from  one  of  the  few  meu 
actiuainted  with  old  traditions,  first  suggest  to 
Columbus  his  project  ?  .  .  .  Second,  to  wliat  ex- 
tent did  hi.s  voyage  to  the  north  [made  in  1477, 
probably  with  au  English  merchantman  from 
Bristol,  in  which  voyage  he  is  believed  to  have 
visited  Iceland]  influence  his  plan  ?  There  is  no 
evidence,  but  a  strong  probability,  that  he  heard 
in  that  voyage  of  the  existence  of  laud  in  the 
west.  .  .  .  Still,  his  visit  to  the  north  was  in 
1477,  several  years  after  the  first  formation  of 
his  plan,  and  auy  information  gained  at  the  time 
could  onlj'  have  been  conflrmatorj^  rather  than 
suggestive." — H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
Pacific  States,  v.  1,  summary  a  pp.  to  ch.  1. — "Of 
the  works  of  learned  men,  that  which,  according 
to  Ferdinand  Columbus,  had  most  weight  with 
his  father,  was  the  '  Cosmographia  '  of  Cardinal 
Aliaco.  Columbus  was  also  confirmed  in  his 
views  of  the  existence  of  a  western  passage  to 
the  Indies  by  Paulo  Toscanelli,  the  Florentine 
philosopher,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the 
encouragement  he  afforded  to  the  enterprise. 
That  the  notices,  however,  of  western  lands  were 
not  such  as  to  have  much  weight  with  other 
men,  is  sulficiently  proved  by  the  diflficulty 
which  Columbus  had  in  contending  with  adverse 
geographers  and  men  of  science  in  general,  of 
whom  he  says  he  never  was  able  to  convince  any 
one.  After  a  new  world  had  been  discovered, 
many  scattered  indications  were  then  found  to 
have  foreshown  it.  One  thing  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  Columbus  is  that  he  worked  out  his 
own  idea  himself.  ...  He  first  applied  himself 
to  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  who  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  his  scheme.  He  then  tried  the 
Portuguese,  who  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say, 
but  with  bad  faith  sought  to  anticipate  him  by 
sending  out  a  caravel  with  instructions  founded 
upon  his  plan.  .  .  .  Columbus,  disgusted  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Portuguese 
Court,  quitted  Lisbon,  and,  after  visiting  Genoa, 
as  it  appears,  went  to  see  what  favour  he  could 
meet  with  in  Spain,  arriving  at  Palos  in  the  year 
1485."  The  story  of  the  long  suit  of  Columbus 
at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  of  his 
discouragement  and  departure,  with  intent  to 
go  to  France;  of  his  recall  by  command  of 
Queen  Isabella;  of  the  tedious  hearings  and 
negotiations  that  now  took  place;  of  the  lofty 
demands  adhered  to  by  the  confident  Genoese, 
^^llo  required  "to  be  made  an  admiral  at  once, 
to  bo  appointed  viceroy  of  the  countries  he 
should  discover,  and  to  have  an  eighth  of  the 
profits  of  the  expedition;"  of  his  second  rebuff. 
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nis  second  (lepiirture  for  France,  and  Bccond  re- 
call iiy  IsalH'llii,  who  tinally  put  her  liciirl  into 
the  enterprisu  nmi  p(rsuiiilc<l  lier  more  skeptical 
consort  to  assent  to  il  —  the  story  of  those  seven 
years  of  the  stru;,'^'le  of  Columbus  to  obtain 
means  for  his  voyaue  is  familiar  to  all  readers. 
"The  agreement' between  Coliunbus  and  their 
Catholic  highnesses  was  signed  at  Santa  F6  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1492;  and  Columbus  went  to 
Palos  to  make  preparation  for  his  voyage,  bear- 
ing with  him  an  order  that  the  two  ves.sels  whiidi 
that  city  furnished  annually  to  the  crown  for 
three  months  sliouM  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 
.  .  .  The  Pinzoiis,  riili  men  and  skilful  mariners 
of  Palos,  joined  in  tlie  undertaking,  subscribing 
an  eighth' of  the  e.\i)enses;  and  thus,  l)y  these 
united  exertions,  three  vessels  were  manned  with 
90  mariners,  and  provisioned  for  a  year.  At 
length  all  the  preparations  were  complete,  and 
on  a  Friday  (not  inauspicious  in  this  case),  the 
3d  of  August,  1492,  alter  they  had  nil  confessed 
and  received  the  sacrament,  they  set  sail  from 
the  bar  of  Saltes,  making  for  the  Canary 
Islands." — Sir  A.  Helps,  Tfm  Spanish  Conqucut 
in  America,  bk.  2,  eh.  1. 

Also  in  J.  Winsor,  Chrintoplier  Columbus,  ch. 
5-9,  (in4  20. 

A.  D.  1492.— The  First  Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus.— Discovery  of  the  Bahamas,  Cuba  and 
Hayti. — The  three  vessels  of  Columbus  were 
calltMl  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta  and  the 
Nina.  "All  had  forecastles  and  high  poops, 
but  the  'Santa  Maria'  was  the  only  one  that 
was  decked  amidships,  and  she  was  called  a  'nao' 
or  ship.  The  other  two  were  caravclaa,  a 
class  of  small  ves.sels  built  for  speed.  The 
'Santa  Maria,'  as  I  gather  from  scattered  notices 
in  the  letters  of  Columbus,  was  of  120  to  130 
tons,  like  a  modern  coasting  schooner,  and  she 
carried  70  men,  much  crowded.  Her  sails  were 
a  foresail  and  a  foretop-sail,  a  sprit-sail,  a  main- 
sail with  two  bonnets,  and  maintop  sail,  a  mizzen, 
and  a  boat's  sail  were  occasionally  hoisted  on 
the  poop.  The  '  Pinta '  and  '  Nifia '  only  had 
square  sails  on  the  foremast  and  lateen  sails  on 
the  main  and  mizzen.  The  former  was  50  tons, 
the  latter  40  tons,  with  crews  of  20  men  each. 
On  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  the  three  little 
vessels  left  the  haven  of  Palos,  and  this  memor- 
able voyage  was  commenced.  .  .  .  The  expedi- 
tion proceeded  to  the  Canary  Islands,  where  the 
rig  of  the  '  Pinta '  was  altered.  Her  lateen  sails 
were  not  adapted  for  running  before  the  wind, 
and  she  was  therefore  fitted  with  square  sails, 
like  the  '  Santa  Maria. '  Repairs  were  completed, 
the  vessels  were  filled  up  with  wood  and  water 
at  Goincra,  and  the  expedition  took  its  final  de- 
parture from  the  island  of  Qomera,  one  of  the 
Canaries,  on  September  6th,  1492.  .  .  .  Cohini- 
bns  had  cho.sen  his  route  most  happily,  and  with 
that  fortunate  prevision  which  often  "waits  upon 
genius.  From  Gomeni,  by  a  course  a  little 
south  of  west,  he  would  run  down  the  trades 
to  the  Bahama  Islands.  From  the  parallel  of 
about  30°  N.  nearly  to  the  equator  there  is 
a  zone  of  perpetual  winds  —  namely,  the 
north-east  trade  winds  —  always  moving'  in  the 
same  direction,  as  steadily  as"  the  current  of  a 
river,  except  where  they  are  turned  aside  by 
local  causes,  so  that  the  ships  of  Columbus  were 
steadily  carried  to  their  destination  by  a 
law  of  nature  which,  in  due  time,  revealed 
itself  to  that  close  observer  of  her  secrets.    The 


con.stancy  of  the  wind  was  one  cause  of  alarm 
among  the  crews,  for  they  began  to  murmur 
that  the  provi.sons  would  all  l)e  exhausted  if  they 
had  to  beat  against  these  unceasing  winds  on 
th(!  return  voyage.  The  next  event  which  excited 
alarm  among  the  pilots  was  the  di.scovery  that 
the  conii)a.sses  had  more  than  a  point  of  easterly 
variation.  .  .  .  Tliis  was  observed  on  the  17th 
of  Septemlter,  and  about  300  miles  westward  of 
the  meridian  of  the  Azores,  when  the  ships  had 
been  eleven  daysat  sea.  Soon  afterwards  the  voy- 
agers found  tiiemsclves  surrounded  by  masses  of 
seaweed,  in  what  is  called  the  Sarga.s.so  Sea,  and 
this  again  aroused  their  fears.  They  thought 
that  the  ships  wotdd  get  entangled  in  the  beds 
of  weed  and  become  immovable,  and  that  the 
beds  marked  the  limit  of  navigation.  The  cause 
of  liiis  acciunulation  is  well  known  now. 
If  bits  of  cork  are  put  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  a  circular  motion  given  to  it,  all  the  corks 
will  be  found  crowding  together  towards  the 
centre  of  the  pool  ^yhere  there  is  the  least  motion. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  just  such  a  basin,  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  the  whirl,  and  the  Sargasso  Sea 
is  in  the  centre.  There  Columbus  found  it,  and 
there  it  has  remaineil  to  this  day,  moving  up 
and  down  and  changing  its  position  according  to 
seasons,  storms  and  winds,  but  never  altering  its 
mean  position.  ...  As  day  after  day  passed, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  land,  the  crews  became 
turbulent  iind  nuitinous.  Columbus  encouraged 
them  with  hopes  of  reward,  while  he  told  them 
plainly  that  he  had  come  to  discover  India,  and 
that,  with  the  help  of  God,  he  would  persevere 
until  he  found  it.  At  length,  on  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, towards  ten  at  night,  Columbus  was  on 
the  poop  and  siiw  a  light.  ...  At  two  next 
morning,  land  was  distinctly'  seen.  .  .  .  The 
island,  called  by  the  natives  Guauahani,  and  by 
Columbus  San  Salvador,  has  now  been  ascertained 
to  be  Watling  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
14  miles  long  by  6  broad,  with  a  brackish  lake 
in  the  centre,  in  24°  10'  30"  north  latitude.  .  .  . 
The  difference  of  latitude  between  Gomera  and 
Watling  Island  is  235  miles.  Course,  W.  5°  S. ; 
distance  3,114  miles;  average  distance  made 
good  daily,  85' ;  voyage  35  days.  .  .  .  After  dis- 
covering several  smaller  islands  the  fleet  came 
in  sight  of  Cuba  on  the  27th  October,  and  ex- 
plored part  of  the  northern  coast.  Columbus 
believed  it  to  be  Cipango,  the  island  placed  on 
the  chart  of  Toscanelli,  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  .  .  .  Crossing  the  channel  between  Cuba  and 
St.  Domingo  [or  Hayti],  they  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Nicholas  Mole  on  December  4th. 
The  natives  came  with  presents  and  the  coun- 
try was  enchanting.  Columbiis  .  .  named  the 
island  'Espanola'  [or  Ilispaniola].  But  with  all 
this  peaceful  beauty  around  him  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  disaster."  The  Santa  ]\Iaria  was  drifted  by 
a  strong  current  upon  a  sand  bank  and  hopelessly 
wrecked.  "It  was  now  necessary  to  leave  a 
small  colony  on  the  island.  ...  A  fort  was 
built  and  named  'La  Navidad,'  39  men  remain- 
ing behind  supplied  with  stores  and  provisions," 
and  on  Friday,  Jan.  4,  1493,  Columbus  began 
his  homeward  voyage.  Weathering  a  danger- 
ous gale,  which  lasted  several  days,  his  little 
vessels  reached  the  Azores  Feb.  17,  and  arrived 
at  Palos  March  15,  bearing  their  marvellous 
news. — C.  li.  Markham,  The  Sea  Fathoi's,  ch.  2. — 
The  same,  Life  of  Coliunbus.  ch.  5. — The  statement 
above  that  the  island  of  the  Bahamas  ou  whicb 
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Columbus  first  landed,  niid  which  1:l' called  Han 
Salvador, ' '  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be  Wathng 
Island  "  seems  hardly  jii.stilied.  The  (luestion  be- 
tween ^V:l  iij;  Island,  SanHalvadororC'atlsland, 
Haniana,  oi  Atlwotxl'sCav,  Marinnnna,  the  Grand 
Turk,  and  others  is  sti(l  in  disimlt;.  Profes- 
sor Justin  Win.sor  says  "the  weiirht  of  modern 
testimony  seems  to  favor  Watlini^'s  Island;" 
but  at  the  same  tin\e  lie  thinks  it  "  probable  that 
men  will  never  quite  agree  which  of  the  Baha- 
mas it  was  upon  which  these  startled  and  exul- 
tant Europeans  llrst  stepped."—.!.  Winsor,  Chrix- 
toi>/i,r  V<ilitinliuH,  ch.  Si. — The  sjune,  2\(trr(iticc  and 
Critical  Ilixt.  of  Am.,  v.  2,  ch.  1,  note  11— 
Professor  John  Fiske,  says:  "All  that  can  be 
positively  asserted  of  Ouaiiahani  is  tiiat  it  was 
one  of  the  Ilalianias ;  there  has  been  endless  discus- 
sion as  to  which  one,  and  the  (juestion  is  not  easy 
to  settle.  Perh:ii)S  the  theory  of  Captain  Gustavus 
Fo.\,  of  the  United  states  Js'avy,  is  on  the  wliolc 
best  supported.  Captain  Fox  maintains  that 
the  true  Guanahaui  was  the  little  Island  now 
known  as  Samana  or  Attwood's  Cay." — J.  Fiske, 
The  Dincociri/  of  America,  ch.  5  (r.  1). 

Also  in  I'.  S.  CoaHand  Geoddic  Survey,  liept., 
18H0,  UfJK  18. 

A.  D.  1493.  —  Papal  grant  of  the  New 
World  to  Spain. — "Spain  was  at  this  time 
connected  witii  the  Pope  about  a  most  moihcn- 
tous  matter.  The  Genoese,  Cristoforo  Colombo, 
arrived  at  the  Spanish  court  in  March,  1493, 
with  the  astounding  news  of  the  discovery  of 
a  new  continent.  .  .  .  Fcrdinaml  and  Isabella 
tiiought  it  wise  to  secure  a  title  to  all  that  might 
ensue  from  their  new  discovery.  The  Pope,  as 
Vicar  of  Clirist,  was  held  to  "have  authoiiiy  to 
dispose  of  lands  inhabited  by  the  heathen;  and 
bv  papal  Bulls  the  discoveries  of  Portugal 
along  the  Al'ric.'in  coast  had  been  secured.  Tlio 
Portuguese  showed  signs  of  urging  claims  to  the 
New  NVorld,  as  being  already  conveyed  to  them 
by  !the  papal  grants  previously  issued  in  their 
favour.  To  remove  all  cause  of  dispute,  the 
Spanish  monarchs  at  once  had  recourse  to  Alex- 
ander VI.,  who  issued  two  Bulls  on  JIay4  and  5 
[1493]  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  first,  the  Pope  granted  to 
the  8panisli  monanhs  and  their  heirs  all  lands' 
discovered  or  henal'ter  to  be  disct)vcrcd  in  the 
western  ocean.  In  the  second,  he  defined  his 
grant  to  mean  all  lands  that  might  be  discovered 
west  and  south  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 
the  North  to  the  South  Pole,  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  leagues  westward  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  In  the  light  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  we  are  amazed  at  this  simple 
means  of  disposing  of  a  vastextcntof  the  earth's 
surface."  Under  the  Pope's  stupendous  patent, 
Spain  was  able  to  claim  every  part  of  the  American 
Continent  excej)t  the  Brazilian  coast. — M.  Creigli- 
ton,  Jlixt.  of  the  P<ipac.y  during  tlie  Scforina- 
lion,  bk.  5,   ch.  6  (i\    3). 

Also  IN  E.  G.  Bourne,  TJie  Demarcation  Line  of 
Pope.  Alemnder  \1.  {Yale  Be d..  May,  1892).— J. 
Fiske,  The  Discovery  of  America,  ch.  6  {v.  1). — J. 
Gordon,  The  BuUh  dintributing  America  {Am.  ify)e. 
ofCh.  Hist.,  r.  4).— See,  also,  below:  A.  I).  1494. 

A.  D.  1493-1496. — The  Second  Voyaee  of 
Columbus. — Discovery  of  Jamaica  ana  the 
Caribbees.  —  Subjugation  of  Hispaniola. — 
"The  departure  of  Columbus  on  his  .second 
voyage  of  discovery  presented  a  brilliant  con- 
trast to  Ms  gloomy  embarkation  at  Palos.    On 


the  S.lth  of  September  [1493],  at  tiie  dawn  of  day, 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  was  whitened  by  his  fleet. 
'J'liere  were  three  large  ships  of  heavy  burden 
and  fourteen  caravels.  .  .  .  Before  sunrise  the 
wiutle  fleet  was  under  way."  Arrived  at  the 
Canaries  on  tlic  1st  of  October,  Columbus 
])ureliased  tlu're  calves,  goats,  slie(!p,  hogs,  and 
fowls,  with  ■which  to  stock  the  island  of 
Hispaniola;  also  "seeds  of  oranges,  Knions, 
bergamots,  melons,  and  various  orchard  fruits, 
whicii  were  thus  first  introduced  into  the  islands 
of  the  west  from  the  llesperidcs  or  Fortunate 
Islands  of  the  Old  World."  It  was  not  luitil  the 
13th  of  October  that  the  fleet  left  the  Canaries, 
and  it  arriveil  among  the  islands  since  called  the 
I.csser  Antilles  or  ('aribl)ees,  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  2  Sailing  through  tiiis  arcidpelago,  dis- 
covering the  larger  island  of  J^orto  Hico  on  the 
way,  Columbus  reached  the  eastern  extremity 
of  ilispauiola  or  Ilayti  on  the  22d  of  November, 
and  arrived  on  the  2Tth  at  La  Navidad,  where 
he  had  left  a  garrison  ten  months  before.  He 
found  nothing  but  ruin,  silence  and  the  marks 
of  death,  and  learned,  after  nnicli  inquiry,  that 
his  unfortuuate  men,  losing  all  discipline  after 
his  departure,  had  provoked  tlu;  natives  by  rajvi- 
city  and  licentiousness  until  the  latter  rose  agiunst 
them  and  destrov-ed  them.  Abandoning  the 
sieue  of  this  disaster,  Columbus  found  an 
excellent  harbor  ten  leagues  east  of  ilonte 
Christi  and  there  he  began  the  founding  of  a 
city  which  he  named  Isabella.  "  Isabella  at  the 
present  day  istpiite  overgrown  with  forests,  in 
the  midst  of  whicli  arc  still  to  be  seen,  partly 
standing,  the  pillars  of  the  church,  some  remains 
of  the  king's  storehouses,  and  })art  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Columbus,  all  built  of  hewn  stone." 
"While  the  foundations  of  the  new  citj^  were 
being  laid,  Columbus  sent  back  part  of  his  shijis 
to  Spain,  and  undertook  an  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  the  i:;!and  —  tlie  mountains  of  Cibao 
—  where  abundance  of  gold  was  promised.  Some 
gold  washings  were  found — far  too  scanty  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  as 
want  and  sickness  soon  made  their  appearance 
at  Isabella,  discontent  was  rife  and  mutiny  afoot 
before  the  year  had  ended.  In  April,  1494, 
Columbus  set  sail  with  three  caravels  to  revisit  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  for  a  more  extended  exploration 
than  he  had  attempted  on  the  first  discovery.  ' '  He 
supposed  it  to  be  a  continent,  and  the  extreme  end 
of  Asia,  and  if  so,  by  following  its  shores  in  the 
proposed  direction  he  must  eventually  arrive 
at  Cathay  and  those  other  rich  and  commercial, 
though  semi-barbarous  countries,  described  by 
Mandoville  and  Marco  Polo."  Reports  of  gold 
led  him  southward  from  Cuba  until  he  discovered 
the  island  whicli  he  called  Santiago,  but  which 
has  kept  its  native  name,  Jamaica,  signifying  the 
Island  of  Springs.  Disappointed  in  the  search  for 
gold,  he  soon  returned  from  Jamaica  to  Cuba 
and  sailed  along  its  southern  coast  to  very  near 
tlie  western  extremity,  confirming  himself  and 
his  followers  in  the  belief  that  they  skirted  the 
shores  of  Asia  and  might  follow  them  to  the  Red 
Sea,  if  their  ships  and  stores  were  equal  to  so 
long  a  voyage.  "Two  or  three  days'  further 
sail  Avould  have  carried  Columbus  round  the 
extremity  of  Cuba;  would  have  dispelled  his 
illusion,  and  might  have  given  an  entirely  differ- 
ent course  to  his  subsequent  discoveries.  In  his 
present  conviction  he  lived  and  died;  believing 
to  his  last  hour  that  Cuba  was  the  extremity  of 
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the  Asifttic  continent. "  Returning  eastward,  lie 
visited  Juinaicii  again  and  jxirposed  some  f urtlur 
cxploralion  of  the  Carilthee  Islands,  wluin  liis 
toils  and  anxieties  overeanio  liini.  "  lie  fell  into 
a  ileep  letiiargy,  resembling  death  itself.  His 
crew,  alarmed  at  this  jjrofound  torpor,  feared 
tliat  death  was  really  at  liand.  They  abandoned, 
therefore,  all  further  ])rose(ution  of  the  voyage; 
and  spreading  their  sails  to  the  east  wind  so 
l)revalent  in  those  seas,  bore  Columbus  back,  in 
a  state  of  eomplete  insensibility,  to  the  harbor 
of  Isabella,"— Sept.  4.  Recovering  conscious- 
ness, the  admiral  was  rejoiced  to  tind  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  from  whom  he  had  been 
sejiarated  for  years,  and  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  him  from  Spain,  in  command  of  three  ships. 
Otherwise  there  was  little  to  give  pleasure  to 
Columbus  when  he  returned  to  Isabella.  His 
followers  were  again  disorganized,  again  at  war 
witii  the  natives,  whom  they  plundered  and 
licentiously  abused,  and  a  mischief-making 
priest  had  gone  back  to  Sjjain,  along  with 
certain  intrigtung  otlicers,  to  make  comjilaints 
and  set  enmities  astir  at  the  court.  Involved  in 
war,  Columbus  prosecuted  it  relentlessly, 
reduced  the  island  to  submission  and  the 
natives  to  servitude  and  misery  by  heavy 
exactions.  In  JIarch  1490  lie  returned  to  Sjiain, 
to  defend  himself  against  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies,  transferring  the  goverimient  of 
Hispaniola  to  his  brother  Bartholomew. — W. 
Irving,  Life  and  Voyaf/cn  of  Columbus,  bk,  0-8 
(J).  1-2). 

Also  in  II.  II.  Bancroft,  Ilisf.  of  the  Piirifie 
States,  V.  1,  cJi.  2. — J.  Winsor,  C'/iristop/icr 
Columbus,  ch.  12-14. 

A.  D.  1494.— The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas.— 
Amended  Partition  of  the  New  World  between 
Spain  and  Portugal. — "  When  speaking  or  writ- 
ing of  the  conquest  of  America,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  only  title  upon  which  were 
based  the  conquests  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was 
the  famous  Papal  Bull  of  i)artition  of  the  Oce.'in, 
of  1493.  Few  modern  authors  take  into  consid- 
eration that  this  Bull  was  amended,  iipon  the  pe- 
tition of  the  King  of  Portugal,  by  the  [Treaty  of 
Tordesillas],  signed  by  both  powers  in  1494, 
augmenting  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  partition  made  between  them  of  the 
Continent  of  America.  The  are  of  meridian  fixed 
by  this  treaty  as  a  dividing  line,  which  gave  rise, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  to  so  many 
diplomatic  congresses  and  interminable  contro- 
versies, may  now  be  traced  by  any  student  of 
elementary  mathematics.  This  line  .  .  .  runs 
along  the  meridian  of  47°  32'  06"  west  of  Green- 
wich. .  .  .  The  name  Brazil,  or'tierradel  Bra- 
zil,' at  that  time  [the  middle  of  the  IGth  century] 
referred  only  to  the  part  of  the  continent  pro- 
ducing the  dye  wood  so-called.  Nearly  two 
centuries  later  the  Portuguese  advanced  toward 
the  South,  and  the  name  Brazil  then  covered  the 
new  j)osses.sions  they  were  acquiring." — L.  L. 
Dominguez,  Introd.  to  "  The  Conquest  of  the  River 
"'■'• "  (IMluyt  80c.  Pubs.  No.  81). 
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A.  D.  1497.— Discovery  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  by  John  Cabot.— "  The  achieve- 
ment of  Columbus,  revealing  the  wonderful  truth 
of  which  the  germ  may  have  existed  in  the 
imagination  of  every  thoughtful  mariner,  won 
[in  En'ghmd]  the  admiration  which  belonged  to 
genius  that  seemed  more  divine  than  human; 
and  '  there  was  great  talk  of  it  in  all  the  court  of 


Ilcnry  VII.'  A  feeling  of  disjippointment  re- 
mained, that  a  series  of  disasters  had  defeated 
thewisliof  the  illustrious  Genoese  to  make  his 
voN'age  of  i'ssay  under  the  Hag  of  England.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  dilllcult  for  John  Cabot,  a 
denizen  of  Venice,  residing  at  Bristol,  to  interest 
that  politic  king  in  plans  for  discovery.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1  H)(l,  he  obtained  imder  the  gn^it 
seal  a  conunission  empowering  Inmself  and  i.is 
three  scms,  or  either  of  them,  their  heirs,  or  their 
de[>uties,  to  sail  into  the  eastern,  western,  or 
northern  sea  with  a  lleet  of  (he  sldps,  at  their 
own  expcns(%  in  search  of  islands,  provinces,  or 
regions  hitherto  unseen  by  (,'hristian  people;  to 
aliix  the  bannei-s  of  England  on  city,  island,  or 
continent;  and,  as  vassals  of  the  English  crown, 
to  po.ssess  and  occupy  the  territories  that  might 
be  found.  It  was  further  stipulated  in  this  '  most 
ancient  American  State  i)aperof  England,'  that 
the  i)atentees  should  hv.  strictly  bound,  on  every 
return,  to  land  at  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  to  p.-iy 
to  the  king  ouc-lifth  i)art  of  their  gains;  wliilc 
the  exclus.ve  right  of  frccpienting  all  the  coim- 
trieij  thnt  nught  be  found  was  reserved  to  them 
and  to  their  assigns,  without  limit  of  time. 
Under  this  patent,  which,  at  the  first  direction  of 
English  enterprise  towanl  America,  embodied  the 
worst  features  of  monopoly  and  commercial 
restriction,  John  Cabot,  taking  with  him  Iiis  son 
Sebastian,  embarked  in  <iuest  of  new  Lslands  and 
a  passage  to  Asia  by  the  north-west.  Aftctr  sail- 
ing prosperously,  as  he  reported,  for  700  leagues, 
on  the  24th  day  of  June,  early  in  th(f  morinng, 
almost  fourteen  months  before  Columbus  on  his 
third  voyage  came  iu  siglit  of  the  main,  and 
more  than  two  years  before  Amerigo  Vespucci 
sailed  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  discovered  the 
western  continent,  probably  in  the  latitude  of 
about  50°  degrees,  among  the  dismal  clilTs  of 
Labrador.  He  ran  along  the  coast  for  many 
leagues,  it  is  said  even  for  300,  and  landed  on 
what  ho  considered  to  be  the  territory  of  the 
Grand  Cham.  But  he  encountered  no  human 
being,  although  there  were  marks  that  the  region 
was  inhabited.  Ho  pl.mted  on  the  land  a  large 
cross  with  the  flag  of  England,  and,  from  atfcc- 
tiou  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  adtled  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  ]\Iiirk,  which  liad  never  been  borne  so 
far  before.  On  his  homeward  voyage  he  saw  on 
his  right  hand  two  islands,  which  for  want  of 
provision.^  ho  could  not  stop  to  explore.  After 
an  absence  of  three  months  the  great  discoverer 
re-entered  Bristol  harbor,  where  due  honors 
awaited  him.  The  king  gave  hiui  money,  and 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  career.  The  peo- 
ple called  him  the  great  admiral ;  he  dressed  in 
silk;  and  the  English,  and  even  Venetians  who 
chanced  to  be  at  Bristol,  ran  after  him  with  such 
zeal  that  he  could  enlist  for  a  new  voyage  as 
many  as  lie  pleased.  ...  On  the  third"  day  of 
the  month  of  February  next  after  his  return, 
'John  Kaboto,  Venecian,'  accordingly  obtained 
a  power  to  take  up  ships  for  another  voyage,  at 
the  rates  llxed  for  those  employed  iu  the  service 
of  the  king,  and  once  more  to  set  sail  with  as 
many  companions  as  wouhl  go  with  him  of  their 
own  will.  With  this  license  every  trace  of  John 
Cabot  disappears.  He  may  have  died  before 
the  summer;  but  no  one  knows  certainly  the 
time  or  the  place  of  his  end,  and  it  Jias  not  even 
been  ascertained  in  what  country  this  tinder  of  a 
continent  first  saw  tlic  light." — G.  Bancroft, 
Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  of  Am.  (Author's  last  Revision), 
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pt.  I.  fh.  1.— In  tlioOitlril  Kssny  appomlod  to 
a  clmjilrr  on  lli<'  v<>y;i;,'cH  of  llie  Ciiiiots,  in  tin' 
Narnitin-niiil  Cn'lirii/  llisl.  "f  Am.,  there  is  i)iili- 
llslicd,  for  tlu!  tirsl  tiiiic,  nii  Kiifflisli  lraii>^liilioii 
of  II  (lispiitrli  fruin  KaiiiiDiKiode  Noncino,  oiivoy 
of  the  Duke  of  .Mihm  to  llciny  \'U.,  written 
\\iK.  i-M,  1 11)7,  mill  Kiviii!,'  an  ncioimtof  the  voy- 
BK('  from  whieli  '  Mii.sler'.Iohii  Calioto,'  'iv  Vene- 
tian f(  How,"  hiul  just  retmiied.  This  jjaperwaH 
broiiirht  toliirlitin  IHtsr*.  from  tlie  Stale  Archives 
of  Mih»n.  Hefcrring  to  tlm  dispnteh,  ami  to  a 
It'tter,  also  (pioted,  front  the  '  Venetian  Calen- 
dars,' written  Auif.  '2-i,  141t7,  by  Lorenzo  Pas- 
qiializo,  a  merchant  in  F,ond(-n,  to  liis  brothers  in 
Venice.  Mr.  Cli.irles  Deanesays:  "  Tiiese  lettei-H 
are  Hiillicient  to  show  that  North  America  was 
discovered  by  John  Cabot,  the  name  of  Sebastian 
being  nowhere  incntione<l  in  them,  and  that  the 
discovery  was  made  in  1497.  Tiie  i)lace  which 
ho  I'lrst 'si'.;hted  i.s  given  on  the  map  of  l.")44 
[ft  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  discovered  in  (Jer- 
many  m  \x\',]]  as  the  norlli  jiart  of  (':ipe  JJreton 
Island,  on  wliich  is  inscribed  '  jirima  ticrra  vista,' 
which  was  reiu  bed,  according  to  the  Legend,  on 
the  2Uh  of  June.  Pascpialigo,  tlm  oidy  one  who 
mentions  it,  says  he  (oasled  IJOO  leagues.  Mr. 
IJrevoort,  who 'accepts  the  statement,  thinks  ho 
made  the  iieriplus  of  the  (tulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
passing  out  at  the  Straits  of  IJelle  Isle,  and  thence 
home.  .  .  .  The  extensive  sailing  up  and  down 
tho  coast  described  l)y  chroniclers  from  conversa- 
tions with  Sebastian  Cabot  many  years  aftef- 
wards,  though  api)arently  told  as  occurring  on 
the  voyage  of  discovery  —  as  only  one  voyage  is 
ever  mentioned  —  must  have  taken  place  on  a 
later  voyage." — C  Deane,  Namitin:  nnd  Criti- 
cal llixf.  of  Am.,  T.  3,  rh.  1,  Vrit.  Kn.iiiii. 

Also  in  It.  lliddle,  Mrmoir  of  fyhi(.sti(in  Cabot, 
rh.  1-8. 

A.  D.  1497-1498.  —  The  first  Voyage  of 
Aniericus  Vespucius.  —  Misunderstandings 
and  disputes  concerning  it. — Vindication  of 
the  Florentine  navigator.— His  exploration 
of  4,000  miles  of  continental  coast. —  "()ur 
inforniation  concerning  Aniericus  Ves]iiicius, 
fnmi  the  early  part  of  the  year  1490  until  after 
his  return  from  the  Porluu;uese  to  the  Spanish 
service  in  the  latter  part  of  1504,  rests  primarily 
upon  his  two  famous  letters;  the  one  addressed 
to  his  old  patron  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  <le' 
Medici  (a  cousin  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent) and 
•written  in  ^larch  or  April,  l.^OS,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  third  voyage;  the  other  addres.sed 
to  his  old  school-fellow  PiiMO  Sodcrini  [tlien 
Gonfaloni(*reof  Florence]  and  dated  from  Lisbon, 
September  4,  1504,  giving  a  brief  account  of 
four  voyages  which  he  liiul  made  under  various 
commanders  in  the  capacity  of  astronomer  or 

f)iIot.  These  letters  .  .  .  became  speedily  popu- 
ar,  and  many  editions  were  published,  more 
especially  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  .  .  . 
The  letter  to  Soderini  gives  an  account  "of  four 
voyages  in  which  the  w  liter  took  j)art,  the  first 
two  in  the  service  of  Siiain,  the  other  two  in  the 
service  of  Port;igj>l.  The  first  expedition  sailed 
from  Cadiz  ^lay  10,  1497,  and  returned  October 
15,  1498,  after  having  exi)lored  a  coast  so  long 
as  to  .^ecm  nnqtiestionably  that  of  a  continent. 
This  voyage,  as  we  shall  see,  was  concerned 
with  parts  of  America  not  visited  again  until 
1513  and  1517.  It  discovered  nothing  that  was 
calculated  to  invest  it  with  much  importance  in 
Spain,  though  it  by  no  means  passed  without 


notice  there,  n.s  has  often  been  wrongly  asserted. 
Outside  of  Spain  it  c.ime  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion, but  in  a  1  unfortunate  way,  for  n  wlight  but 
very  serious  error  in  proof-reading  or  editing,  in 
tho  most  important  of  the  Latin  versions,  <'aused 
it  after  II  w  hile  to  be  practically  identified  with 
the  second  voyage,  made  two  years  later.  This 
confusion  eventually  led  to  most  outrageous 
im|)utations  upon  tho  good  name  of  Aniericus, 
which  it  has  been  left  for  the  present  century  to 
remove.  The  second  voyage*  of  Vespucius  was 
that  in  which  be  accompanied  Alonso  de  (Jjedii 
and  Juan  de  la  Costa,  from  May  20,  1499,  to 
June,  1500.  They  exploreil  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America  from  some  point  on  what  we 
would  now  call  the  north  coast  of  Hra/il,  as  far 
as  tli(!  Pearl  Coast  visiti'd  by  Columbus  in  the 
preceding  year;  and  they  went  beyond,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo.  Here  the  sipiadron 
seems  to  have  become  divid<'d,  Ojedii  going  over 
to  Ilispaniola  in  September,  while  Vespucius 
remained  cruising  till  February.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  bo  regretted  thai  in  the  narrative 
of  his  first  expedition,  Vespucius  did  not  haiipen 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  chief  commaiuler. 
.  .  .  However  ...  he  was  writing  not  for  us. 
but  for  his  friend,  and  he  tcdd  Soderini  only  what 
he  thought  would  interest  him.  ...  Of  the 
letter  to  Sodcrini  the  version  which  has  jjlayed 
the  mo.st  important  part  in  history  is  the  Latin 
one  first  published  at  the  press  of  the  little 
college  at  Saint-Die  in  Lorraine,  April  25  (vij 
Kl'Maij),  1507.  .  .  .  It  was  criinslated,  not  from 
an  original  text,  but  from  an  intermediate  French 
version,  which  is  lost.  Of  late  years,  however, 
we  have  detected,  in  an  excessively  rare  Italian 
text,  the  original  from  which  tin;  famous  Lor- 
raine version  was  ullimat<ly  derivf.'d.  ...  If 
now  we  compare  this  iirimitive  text  with  the 
Latin  of  the  Lorraine  version  of  1507,  we  observe 
that,  in  the  latter,  one  proper  name  —  the  Indian 
name  of  a  iilace  visited  by  Aniericus  on  his  first 
voyage  —  has  been  altere<l.  In  tho  original  it  is 
'Lariab;'  in  the  Latin  it  lias  become  'Piirias.' 
This  looks  like  an  instance  of  injudicious  editing 
on  the  part  of  tho  Latin  translator,  although,  of 
course,  it  may  be  a  case  of  careless  proof-reading. 
Lariab  is  a  queer-looking  word.  It  is  no  woiider 
that  a  scholar  in  his  studj'  among  the  mountains 
of  Lorraine  could  make  nothing  of  it.  If  he  had 
happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Huastecas,  who  dwelt  at  that  time  about  the 
ri  ver  Paiiuco  —  fierce  and  dreaded  enemies  of  t  heir 
southern  neighbours  the  Aztecs — he  would 
have  known  that  names  of  plaecjs  in  that  region 
were  apt  to  end  in  ab.  .  .  .  But  as  such  facts 
were  quite  beyond  our  worthy  translator's  ken, 
we  cannot  much  blame  him  if  he  felt  that  such 
a  word  as  Lariab  needed  doctoring.  Parias 
(Paria)  was  Icnown  to  be  the  native  name  of  a 
region  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
so  Lariab  became  Parias.  As  the  distance  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other  is  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles,  this  little  emendation  shifted  the 
scene  of  the  first  voyage  beyond  all  recognition, 
and  cast  the  whole  subject  into  an  outer  dark- 
ness where  there  has  been  much  groaning  and 
gnashing  of  teeth..  Another  curious  circumstance 
came  in  to  confirm  this  error.  On  his  first  voy- 
age, shortly  before  arriving  at  Lariab,  Vespu- 
cius saw  an  Indian  town  built  over  the  water, 
'like  Venice.'  He  counted  44  large  wooden 
houses,  '  like  barracks,'  supported  on  huge  tree- 
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tninkH  nnd  ooiiuminicutiiiK  with  ciich  other  by 
briilp's  ihut  cmild  iR-driiwii  up  in  ciiscof  (liini,'<r. 
Tliis  may  well  liiivc  been  a  villajrc  of  coiumiiiial 
houHt'Sof  the  Clioiitals  on  tlic  roast  of  Talwsco; 
but  stuli  villancH  wt-n;  ufterwanls  seen  on  tiic 
Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  one  of  liu'ni  was  called 
Wnczufla,  or  '  I-ittlc  Vcnict','  a  naino  since 
spread  over  a  territory  nearly  twice  as  larjie  as 
France.  Ho  tlie  anipliibioustown  describefl  by 
Vesi>ucius  was  incontinently  moved  to  Mamcaibo, 
us  if  there  could  be  only  one  such  place,  as  if 
that  style  of  defensive  "building.;  had  not  been 
common  enough  in  many  ajres  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  lartli,  from  ancient  Switzerland  to  modern 
Slum.  .  .  .  Tluis  in  spite  bf  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  distinctly  slated  by  Vesi)uelus  in  his 
letter,  did  Larial)  and  tlie  little  wooden  Venice 
get  shifted  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America.  Now  there  is 
no  (jueslion  tiiat  Vespucius  in  his  .second  voyage, 
with  Ojeda  for  ca|)taiii,  did  sail  along  that  coast, 
visiting  the  gulfs  of  I'aria  an<l  Maracaibo.  This 
was  in  the  sununer  of  141l)>,  one  year  after  a 
l)art  of  the  .same  coast  hail  been  visited  by  Col- 
umbus. Hence  in  a  later  period,  h)ng  after  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  had  been  gathered  mito 
their  fathers,  and  when  people  had  begun  to 
wonder  how  the  New  World  could  ever  have 
come  to  Ihj  called  Americii  ins' cad  of  Columbia, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  first  voyage  descrilx'd 
by  Vespucius  nuist  be  merely  a  clumsy  and  fic- 
titious duplicate  of  the  second,  and  that^  Ik; 
invented  it-aud  thrust  it  back  from  141)9  to  1497, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  accreilited  with  '  the 
discovery  of  the  continent'  one  year  in  mlvance 
of  ids  friend  C'nhunbus.  It  was  assumed  that  ho 
must  have  written  his  letter  to  Soderini  Avith  the 
ba.se  intention  of  supplanting  his  friend,  and  that 
the  shalib}'  device  was  successftd.  This  expla- 
nation seemed  so  simple  and  intelligiiile  that  it 
became  quite  generally  adopted,  and  it  held  its 
ground  until  the  subject  began  to  be  criticallv 
st\idied,  and  Alexander  vou  Humboldt  showeil, 
aljout  sixty  years  ago,  that  the  lirst  nannng  (;f 
America  occurred  in  no  such  way  as  had  been 
supp<jsed.  As] .soon  as  wo  refrain  from  project- 
ing our  modern  liuowledge  of  geography  into  tlio 
past,  as  soon  as  we  pause  to  consider  how  these 
great  events  ajiiieared  to  the  actors  themselves, 
the  absurdity  of  this  accusation  against  Ameri- 
cus  becomes  evident.  We  are  told  that  he  falsely 
pretended  to  have  visited  Paria  and  Maracaibo 
in  1497,  in  order  to  claim  priority  over  Colum- 
bus in  the  discovery  of  'the  c(mtinent.'  Whiit 
continent  V  Wljen  Vespucius  wrote  that  letter  to 
Soderini,  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  suspected 
that  what  we  now  call  America  had  been  dis- 
covered. The  only  continent  of  which  tlu're 
could  be  any  question,  so  far  as  supplanting 
Columbus  was  concerned,  was  Asia.  But  in 
1504  Columbus  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
discovered  tho  continent  of  Asia,  by  his  new 
route,  in  1493.  ...  It  was  .M.  Varnhagen  who 
first  turned  in<nury  on  this  subject  iu  the  right 
direction.  .  .  .  Having  taken  a  correct  start  by 
simplv  following  tho  words  of  Vespucius  him- 
self, from  a  prinutive  text,  witliout  reference  to 
any  preconceived  theories  or  traditions,  M.  Varn- 
hagen finds "  that  Americus  in  his  first  voyage 
made  land  on  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras; 
"that  lie  s)uled  around  Yucatan,  and  found  his 
aquatic  village  of  communal  houses,  his  little 
w  oodeu  Venice,  on  the  shore  of  Tabasco.    Thence, 


after  a.  flglit  with  tlio  natives  in  which  a  few 
tawny  jirisoners  were  captured  and  carried  on 
boanl  the  caravels,  Vespucius  seems  to  have 
taken  a  straight  course  to  the  lluasteca  country 
by  Tainpico,  without  touching  at  points  in  the 
regh)n  subject  or  tributJiry  to  the  Aztec  confed- 
eracy. This  Tampico  country  was  what  Vespu- 
cius imderslood  to  be  called  Lariab.  He  again 
gives  the  latitiKh;  deflnitx'ly  and  correctly  as  '2',P 
N.,  and  he  menti(ms  a  few  interesting  circum- 
stances. He  saw  the  natives  roasting  a  dread- 
fidly  ugly  animal,"  of  which  he  gives  what 
.seems  to'bc  "an  excellent  description  of  the 
iguana,  the  tiesh  of  which  is  to  this  day  an  im- 
jiortant  article  of  food  in  tropical  America.  .  .  . 
After  leaving  this  country  of  Larial)  the;  ships 
kept  still  to  tho  northwest  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  followed  the  windings  of  the  coast 
for  870  U'agues.  .  .  .  After  traversing  ll'.c  870 
leagues  of  crooked  coast,  the  ships  found  them- 
selves '  in  tho  finest  harbour  iu  the  world '  [which 
M.  Varnhagen  supposetl,  at  first,  to  have;  been 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  afterwards  reached  con- 
clusions i)oiuting  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Canaveral,  ontlu!  Florida  coast].  It  was  in. lime, 
1498,  thirteen  months  since  they  had  started  from 
Spain.  .  .  .  They  spent  seven-and-thirty  days  in 
this  unrivalled  harbour,  preparing  lor  the  homo 
voyage,  and  found  the  natives  very  hospitid)le. 
These  red  men  courted  the  aid  of  the  white 
strangers,"  in  an  attack  which  they  wished  to 
make  u])on  a  fierce  race  of  cir  'libals,  who  inhab- 
ited certain  islands  sohk;  di>tap(;e  out  to  .sea. 
The  Spaniards  agreed  to  the  expedition,  and 
sailed  late  iu  August,  t. iking  seven  of  the  friendly 
Indians  for  guides.  "After  a  week's  voyage 
they  fell  in  with  the  islands,  some  peopled,  others 
uninhabited,  evidently  tho  Bermudas,  (iOO  miles 
from  Cape  Hatteras  as  the  crow  files.  The 
Spaiuards  landed  on  an  island  called  Iti,  and  had 
a  brisk  fight,"  resulting  in  the  capture  of  more 
than  '200  prisoners.  Seven  of  these  were  given 
to  tho  Indian  guides,  who  paihiled  homo  with 
them.  "  '  >Ve  also  [wrote  Vesi)uciiisJ  s(  t  sail 
for  Spain,  with '2'J3  prisoners,  slaves;  and  arrived 
in  the  i)ort  of  Cadiz  on  the  loth  day  of  Ociober, 
1498,  where  we  were  well  received  and  sold  our 
slaves.'.  .  .  The  obscurity  in  which  this  voy- 
age liiis  so  long  been  enveloped  is  duo  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  followed  up  till  many 
years  had  elap.sed,  and  the  reason  for  thisnegK'ct 
impresses  upon  us  forcibly  the  impossibility  of 
understanding  the  history  of  the  I)iscovery  of 
America  unless  we  bear  in  mind  all  the  attend- 
ant circumstances.  One  might  at  first  sujjpose 
that  a  voyage  which  revealed  .some  4,000  miles  of 
the  coast  of  North  America  would  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  Spain  and  have  become  alto- 
gether too  famous  to  bo  soon  forgotten.  Such 
an  "argument,  however,  loses  sight  of  tho  fact 
that  these  early  voyagers  were  not  trying  to  'dis- 
cover America.'  'rhero  was  nothing  to  astonish 
them  in  tho  exlst^'nce  of  4,000  miles  of  coast 
line  on  this  side  of  tho  Atlantic.  To  their  minds 
it  was  simply  the  coast  of  Asia,  about  which 
they  knew  nothing  except  from  Marco  Polo,  and 
tho  natural  effect  of  such  a  voyage  as  this 
would  be'  simply  to  throw  discredit  upon  that 
traveller." — J.  liske,  T/ie  Discovery  of  America, 
ch.  7  (v.  2). 

Also  uj  :  C.  E.  Lester  and  A.  Foster,  Life  and 
Voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius,  pt.  1,  ch.  7. 
Winsor,  Christopher  Columbus,  ch.  15. 
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A.  D,  1498.— Voyage  and  Discoveries  of 
Sebastian  Cabot.— The  ground  of  English 
claims  in  the  New  World.— "Tlic  son  of  .lolm 
(.'ul)()t,  ScbastiiiH,  is  not  iiK'ntioucd  in  this  imtcnt 
[issued  bv  Henry  VII.,  Feb.  3,  14l)8j,  as  he  had 
been  in  that  of  1406.  Yet  he  alone  profited  by 
it.  For  the  father  is  not  again  mentioned  in  con- 
nection wilh  the  voyage.  .  .  .  Sebastian  was 
now,  if  Hwniboldfs  sui)position  is  true  that  he 
was  born  in  1477,  a  young  man  of  about  20  or  21 
years  of  age.  And  as  he  had  become  proticient 
In  astronomy  and  mithematics,  and  hail  gained 
naval  exi)cricnce  in  the  voyage  he  had  made  in 
company  witii  his  father;  and  as  he  knew  l)ettcr 
tlian  any  one  else  his  lather's  views,  and  also  the 
position  of  the  newly  discovered  regions,  he  may 
jiow  have  well  appeared  to  Henry  as  u  lit  jiersoii 
for  the  connnand  if  another  expedition  to  tlu; 
northwest.  Two  ships,  matmed  with  'Ml)  marin- 
ers anil  volunteers,  were  reatly  for  him  early  in 
the  spring  of  1498;  and  he  sailed  with  them  from 
Bristol,  probably  in  the  begimiing  of  the  month 
of  JIay.  AVe  have  no  <-ertain  information  reganl- 
ing  his  ro\jtc.  Rut  ho  appears  to  have  ilirected 
Ins  course  again  to  the  country  which  he  had 
seen  th"  year  before  on  the  voyage  with  his 
father,  u\ir  present  Labrador,  lie  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  this  country  so  far  north  that,  even 
in  tlio  mouth  of  July,  he  encountered  nnich  ice. 
Observing  at  the  same  time,  to  his  great  dis- 
l)leasure,  that  the  coast  was  trending  to  the  east, 
he  resolved  to  give  up  a  further  advance  to  the 
north,  and  re  .nod  in  u  .southern  direction.  At 
NewfoiMitlland,  J.  •  probal)ly  came  to  anchor  in 
some  port,  Jid  refreshed  his  ni<'n,  and  refitted  his 
vessels  after  their  Arctic  hardships.  .  .  .  Ileimib- 
iibly  was  the  first  tishermanon  the  banksorshores 
(if  Newfoundland,  whicii  through  him  became 
famous  in  Europe.  Hailing  from  Newfoundland 
southwjst,  he  kept  the  coast  in  view  as  nuich  as 
possible,  on  his  right  side,  '  always  with  the  intent 
to  find  a  passage  and  open  water  to  India.'  .  .  . 
After  having  rounded  Cape  Cod,  he  must  have 
felt  fresh  hope.  He  saw  a  coast  running  to  the 
west,  and  open  water  before  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  thercfere  nearly  certain  that  he  en- 
tered .somewhat  that  broad  gulf,  in  the  interior 
corner  of  which  lies  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
.  .  .  From  !v  statement  contained  in  the  work  of 
Peter  Miirtyr  it  appears  .  .  .  cert.dn  thai  Cabot 
landed  on  some  places  of  the  coasi  along  which 
lie  sailed.  This  author,  relating  a  conversation 
■which  he  had  with  his  friend  Cabot,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  voyage  of  1498,  cays  that  Cabot  told 
him  '  he  lia.d  found  on  most  of  the  places  copi  cr  or 
brass  among  the  aborigines.' .  .  .  From  another 
authority  we  learn  that  he  captured  some  of  these 
aborigines  and  brought  them  to  England,  where 
they  lived  and  were  seen  a  few  years  after  Ins 
ri'ttirn  by  the  English  chronicler,  Robert  Fabyan. 
It  is  not  stated  at  what  place  he  cai)tured  those 
Indians;  but  it  was  not  customaiy  with  tlic  navi- 
gators of  that  time  to  take  on  board  the  Indians 
until  near  tiie  lime  of  their  leaving  the  country. 
C'al)ot's  Indians,  therefore,  were  probably  cap 
tured  on  some  sl.ore  south  of  New  York  hart)or. 
.  .  .  The  southern  terminus  of  Ins  voyage  is 
lirctt}  well  ascertained.  He  himself  informed 
liis  friend  Peter  Martyr,  that  he  went  as  far 
south  as  ab(  \it  the  latitude  of  the  Sira"  of  Gil)- 
ndtar,  that  is  to  say,  about  ilfi^  north  latitude, 
which  is  r.ear  that  of  Cupc  Ilattcras.  .  .  .  On 
their  n-turu   from  their  first  voyage  of  1497, 


the  Cabots  believed  that  they  had  discovered 
I)()rtions  of  Asia  and  so  proclaimed  it.  Rut  the 
more  extensive  discoveries  of  the  second  voyage 
corrected  the  views  of  Sebastian,  and  revealed  to 
him  nothing  but  ;\  wild  and  barbari.us  coast, 
stretching  through  80  degrees  of  latitude,  from 
G7i°  to  H(P.  The  discovery  of  this  impassable 
barrier  across  his  passage  to  Cathay,  as  he  often 
complained,  was  a  sore  displeasure  to  him.  In- 
stead of  the  rich  possessions  of  China,  which  he 
ho|>e(l  to  reach,  he  was  arrested  by  a  New  found 
land,  savage  and  uncultivated.  A  spirited  Ger- 
man author.  Dr.  G.  ^I.  Asher,  in  his  life  of  Ilenry 
Hudson,  published  in  Lomhm  in  18()0,  observes: 
'  The  displeasure  of  Cabot  involves  the  .scientific 
discovery  of  a  new  world.  He  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  a  new  and  unknown  continent 
was  lying,  as  one  vast  barrier,  between  Western 
Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.'.  .  .  When  Cabot  made 
proposals  in  the  following  year,  1499,  for  another 
expedition  to  the  same  regions,  he  was  supported 
neither  by  the  king  nor  tiie  merchants.  For  sev- 
eral 3"ears  the  scheme  for  the  discovery  of  a 
north-western  route  to  Cathay  was  not  much 
favored  in  England.  Nevertheless,  the  voyage 
of  this  gifted  and  enterprising  youth  along  the 
entire  coast  of  the  present  United  States,  nay 
along  the  whole  extent  of  that  great  continent, 
in  which  now  the  English  race  and  language  pre- 
vail and  flourish,  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  true  begimiing,  tlio  foui.i  non  and  corner- 
st();ie,  of  all  the  English  claims  and  possessions 
in  the  nortliern  half  of  America." — ^'J.  G.  Kohl, 
Hint,  of  (he  Discorerij  of  Maine,  ch.  4. 

Ai.so  in:  R.  Riddle,  Memoir  of  t^chantian  Vnbot, 
ch.  1-10.— .J.  F.  Nicholls,  Life  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1498-1505.— The  Third  and  Fourth 
Voyages  of  Columbus. — Discovery  of  Trini- 
dad, the  northern  coast  of  S.  America,  the 
shores  of  Central  America  and  Panama. — 
When  Columbus  reached  Spain  in  June.  1496, 
"Ferdinaml  and  Isabella  received  him  kindly, 
gave  him  new  honors  and  promised  him  other 
outtits.  Enthusiasm,  however,  had  died  out  and 
delays  took  place.  The  reports  of  the  returning 
ships  did  not  correspond  with  the  jiictures  of 
^larco  I'olo,  and  the  new-found  world  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  poor  Inilia  after  all.  Most 
]ieople  were  of  this  mind;  though  Columbus  was 
not  disheartened,  and  the  jiublic  treasury  was 
readily  opened  for  a  third  voyage.  Coronel 
sailed  early  in  1498  with  two  shipc,  and  Colum- 
bus followed  with  six,  embarking  at  San  Lucas 
on  the  30tli  of  ^lay.  He  now  discovered  Trini- 
dad (.Jul\'  31),  which  he  named  either  from  its 
tliree  peaks,  or  from  the  Holy  Trinity;  struck 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  and  skirted 
what  was  later  known  as  the  Pearl  coast,  going 
as  far  as  the  Island  of  Margarita.  Ho  wondered 
at  the  roaring  fresh  waters  which  the  Oronoco 
jiours  into  the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  as  he  called  it,  and 
he  half  believed  that  its  exuberant  tiile  came 
from  the  terrestrial  paradise.  He  touched  the 
southern  ■  ^t  of  Ilayti  on  the  30tli  of  August. 
Here  :iirca(ly  his  colonists  had  established  a  for- 
tified jiost,  and  founded  the  town  of  Santo 
Domingo.  His  brother  Bartholomew  had  ruhul 
energetically  during  the  Admiral's  absence,  but 
he  had  not  prevented  a  revolt,  which  was  headed 
by  Roldan.  Columbus  on  his  arrival  found  the 
insurgents  still  defiant,  but  he  was  able  after  a. 
while  to  reconcile  them,  and  he  even  succeeded 
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ill  attiu'liing  Roldiin  wnrmly  to  his  interests. 
Colmnbiis'  iibsence  from  Spain,  however,  left  his 
piod  niime  witliout  sponsors;  iuul  to  satisfy 
(li'tractors,  ii  new  commissioner  was  sent  over 
witii  enlarged  powers,  even  with  authoritv  to 
supersede  Columbus  in  general  command,  if 
necessarv.  This  emissary  was  Francisco  de  Bo- 
badiila,  who  arrived  at  Santo  Domingo  with  two 
caravels  on  the  2;}d  of  August,  loUO,  finding 
Diego  in  conmiand,  his  brother,  the  Admiral, 
being  absen'.  An  issue  was  at  once  made. 
Diego  refused  to  accede  to  the  eonunissiouer's 
orders  till  Columbus  returned  to  judge  the  case 
himself;  so  IJobadilla  assumed  charge  of  the 
crown  iiroperty  violently,  took  possession  of  the 
Admiral's  house,  and  when  Columbus  returned, 
he  with  his  brother  was  arrested  and  put  in  irons. 
In  this  condition  the  prisoners  were  placed  on 
shipboard,  and  sailed  for  Spain.  The  captain  of 
tlie  ship  oifered  to  remove  the  manacles:  but 
Columbus  would  not  permit  it,  being  determined 
to  land  in  Spain  bound  as  he  was;  and  so  he  did. 
The  effect  of  liis  degradation  was  to  his  advant- 
age; .sovereigns  and  people  were  shocked  at  the 
sight;  and  Ferdinand  and  Isaliella  hastened  to 
make  amends  by  receiving  him  with  renewed 
favor.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  everything 
reasonable  woidd  be  granted  him  by  tl>e  mon- 
arehs,  a:id  that  he  coidd  have  all  he  might  wish 
short  of  receiving  a  new  lease  of  power  in  the 
islands,  which  the  sovereigns  were  determined 
to  see  pacitied  at  least  before  Cohunbus  should 
again  assimie  government  of  them.  The  Admiral 
had  not  forgotten  his  vow  to  wrest  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  tlie  Inlidel;  but  the  monarchs 
did  not  accede  to  his  wish  to  undertake  it.»  Dis- 
ap])ointeil  in  this,  he  )iroposed  a  new  voyage; 
and  getting  the  roj-al  countenance  for  this 
scheme,  he  was  supplied  with  four  vessels  of 
from  tifty  to  seventy  tons  each.  ...  He  sailed 
from  Cadi/,  ]\[ay  9,  l.jO'2,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew  and  his  son  Fernando. 
The  vessels  reached  Sau  Domingo  .T..ne  21). 
Bobadilla,  whose  rule  of  a  year  and  a  half  had 
been  an  unhaiipy  one,  had  given  place  to  Nicho- 
las de  Ovando;  and  tlie  lleet  which  brought  the 
new  governor — with  Maldonado,  Las  Casas  and 
others  —  now  lay  in  the  harbor  waiting  to  receive 
Bobadilla  for  the  return  voyage.  Columbus  had 
been  instructed  to  avoid  llispaniola;  but  now 
that  one  of  his  vessels  leaked,  and  he  neetled  to 
make  repairs,  he  sent  a  boat  ashore,  asking  per- 
mission to  enter  the  harbor.  He  was  refused, 
though  a  storm  was  impending.  lie  sheltered 
his  vessels  as  best  he  coidd,  and  roihs  out  the 
gale.  The  lleet  which  had  on  board  Bobadilla 
and-  Roldan,  with  their  ill-gotten  gains,  was 
wrecked,  and  these  enemies  of  Columbus  were 
drowned.  The  Admiral  found  a  small  harbor 
where  he  could  make  his  repairs;  and  then,  luly 
14,  sailed  westward  to  tind,  as  he  suppose(r, 
the  richer  portions  of  India.  ...  A  landing  was 
made  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  August  14. 
Three  days  later  the  explorers  landed  again 
fifteen  leagues  farther  east,  and  took  po.ssession 
of  the  country  for  Spain.  Still  east  they  went; 
and,  in  gratitude  for  safety  after  a  long  storm, 
they  named  a  cape  which  they  rounded,  Gracias 
a  Dios— a  name  still  ]>reserved  at  the  point 
where  the  coast  of  Honduras  begins  to  trend 
southward.  Columbus  was  now  lying  ill  on 
his  bed,  placed  on  deck,  and  ^^as  half  the  time 
in    revery.     Still    the  vessels    coasted    south," 


along  and  beyond  the  shores  of  Costa  Rica;  then 
turned  with  "the  bend  of  the  coast  to  the  north- 
east, until  they  reached  Porto  Bello,  as  we  call 
it,  where  they  found  houses  and  orchards,  and 
passed  on  "to  the  farthest  spot  of  Bastidas' 
explorinir,  who  had,  in  1501,  .sailed  westward 
along  tli(-'  northern  coast  of  South  America." 
There  turning  bark,  Columbus  attempted  to 
foimd  a  colony  at  Veragua,  on  the  Cosia  Rica 
coast,  where  signs  of  gold  were  temi)ting.  But 
the  gold  proved  scanty,  the  natives  hostile,  and, 
the  Admiral,  withdrawing  his  colony,  saileil 
away.  "  He  abandoned  one  worm-eaten  caravel 
at  Porto  Bello,  and,  reaching  Jamaica,  beached 
two  others.  A  year  of  disappointment,  grief, 
and  want  followed.  Cohunl)us  clung  to  his 
wrecked  vessels.  His  crew  alternately  ni>itinied 
at  his  side,  and  roved  about  the  island. 
Ovando,  at  llispaniola,  heard  of  his  straits,  but 
only  tardily  and  scantily  relieved  him.  Tne  dis- 
(^ontented  werelinally  hiMnl)led;  and  .some  ships, 
despatched  by  the  Admiral's  agent  in  Santo 
Domingo,  at  last  reached  him  anil  brought  him 
and  his  companions  to  that  i)lace,  where  Ovando 
received  him  with  ostentatious  kindness,  lodging 
him  in  his  house  till  Columbus  departed  for 
Spain,  Sept.  12,  loOl."  Arriving  in  Spain  in 
November,  disheartened,  broken  with  disease, 
neglected,  it  was  mtt  until  the  following  ^May 
that  he  had  strength  enough  to  goto  the  court  at 
Segovia,  anil  then  oidy  to  be  coldly  received  by 
King  Ferdinand —  Isabella  being  dead.  "While 
still  hope  was  deferred,  the  intirmities  of  age  and 
a  life  of  hardsliips  brought  Columbus  to  his  end; 
and  on  Ascension  Day,  the  20th  of  3lay,  lolMi,  he 
died,  with  his  son  Diego  and  a  few  devoted 
friends  by  his  bedside." — .1.  Winsor,  yumitice 
and  Vritind  IIM.  of  Am.,  v.  2,  rh.  1, 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hid.  of  the  Pocifc 
S/(iti'ii,  V.  1,  ch.  2  (iiid  4. — \V.  Irving,  Lif3  und 
Voi/U'je.i  of  ColiimhiiK,  bk.  10-18  (?'.  2). 

A.  D.  1499-1500. — The  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries of  Ojeda  and  Pinzon. — The  Second 
Voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespucci. — One  of  the 
most  daring  aiid  resolute  of  the  adventurers  who 
accompanied  (Columbus  on  his  second  voyage 
(in  14!»:>)  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.  Ojeda  quarrelled 
with  the  Admiral  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1498. 
Soon  afterwards,  "he  was  provided  by  the 
Bishop  Fonseea,  Cohunbus'  enemy,  with  a 
fragment  of  the  map  which  the  Admiral  had 
sent  to  Ferdinand  antl  Isabella,  showing  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made  in  his  last  voyage. 
AVith  this  assistance  Ojeda  set  sail  for  South 
America,  accompanied  by  the  jiilot,  .Tuan  de  la 
Cosa,  who  had  accompanied  C'olumbus  in  his 
first  great  voyage  in  1492,  and  of  whom  Colum- 
bus complained  that,  'bi'ing  a  clever  m;ui,  he 
went  about  saying  that  he  knew  mori;  than  he 
did,'  and  also  by  Amerigo  Vespucci.  They  set 
sail  on  the  20th  of  May.  1499,  with  four  vessels, 
and  after  a  passage  of  27  days  canu;  in  sight  of 
the  contineiU,  200  leagues  east  of  the  Oronoco. 
At  the  end  of  June,  they  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Surinam,  in  A\  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
proceeding  west  saw  the  mouths  of  the  Esse(^ aibo 
and  Oronoco.  Pas.sing  the  Boca  del  Drago  of 
Trinidad,  they  coasted  westward  till  they  reached 
the  Capo  de  la  Vela  in  Granada.  It  was  in  this 
voyage  that  was  discovered  the  Gulf  to  which 
Ojeda  gave  the  name  of  Vent^zuela,  or  Little 
Venice,  on  account  of  the  cabins  binlt  on  piles 
over  the  water,  a  mode  of  life  which  brought  to 
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hia  mind  the  water-city  of  ilic  Adriatic.     FrL 
till-  .\iiuTicaii  coast  <Jjcda  went  to  tlie  Ci.rit)bci- 
Islands,  and  <m  tiio   5tli   of   Sciitcnilicr  readied 
Ya^'uinu),    in    llispaiiiola,    where    lie    raised   a 
revolt  auainst  the  authority  of  Colmiibiis.     His 

Elans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  Roldan  and 
.scobar,  the  deleirates  of  ("olumbus,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  island.  On  the 
5tli  of  February,  1500,  he  roturned,  carryinj? 
with  him  to  Cadi/  an  cxtraordi.  .iry  number  of 
filaves,  from  which  he  realized  an  enormous  sum 
of  money.  At  the  beginning'  of  December,  1499, 
the  same  year  in  which  Ojeua  set  sail  on  his  last 
voyaf;e,  another  companion  of  Columbus,  in  his 
first  voyaj,'e,  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  sailed  from 
Pulos,  was  tlK  first  to  cross  the  line  ou  the 
Aineiiean  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  20th 
of  .lanuary,  LIOO,  discovere<l  Ca))e  St.  Augustine, 
to  whi<h  in-  jrave  the  nanie  of  Cabo  SaiUa  Mana 
do  la  ('oiisolacii>n,  whence  returning  northward 
he  followed  the  westerly-  trending  coast,  and  so 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Aniaztm,  which  he 
named  Paricura.  Within  a  month  after  his  de- 
parture from  Palus,  he  was  followeil  from  the 
name  port  and  on  the  same  route  by  Diego  de 
Lepe,  who  was  the  first  todi.scover,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oronoco,  by  means  of  ii  closed  vessel, 
which  only  opened  when  it  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  that,  at  a  dei)th  of  eight  fathoms 
and  a  half,  the  tw(»  lowest  fathoms  were  salt 
water,  but  all  al);)ve  was  fresh.  Lepe  also  made 
the  observation  that  beyond  Cai)e  St.  Augustine, 
which  he  doubled,  as  well  as  Pinzon,  the  coast 
of  Brazil  trended  south-west." — R.  II.  ^lajor, 
Jjifi'  cf  Prince  Iliiiri/  af  J'or(<if/((l,  c/i.  19. 

Also  IN:  AV.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of 
C'o/'iiiiliKs,  r.  ',),  ch.  1-15. 

A.  D.  1500.— Voyages  of  the  Cortereals 
to  the  far  North,  and  of  Bastidas  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. — "The  I'orluguese  did  not 
overlook  the  north  while  making  their  imi)ortant 
di.scoveries  to  the  south.  Two  vessels,  i)iobably 
in  the  spring  of  1500,  were  sent  out  under 
Caspar  Cortcreal.  Xo  journal  or  chart  of  the 
voyage  is  now  in  existence,  hence  little  is  known 
of  its  object  or  results.  Still  more  dim  is  a 
previotis  voyage  ascribed  by  Cordciro  to  Jotlo 
Vaz  Cortcreal,  father  of  Gasjjar.  .  .  .  Touching 
ut  the  Azores,  Gaspar  Cortcreal,  jiossiijly  follow- 
ing Cabot's  charts,  struck  the  coast  of  Xewfound- 
land  north  of  Cape  Race,  and  sailing  north 
diseovered  a  land  whieh  he  cidled  Terra  Vi'i'de, 
perhaps  Grei'uland,  but  was  stopped  iiy  ieo  at  a 
river  which  he  named  Rio  Nevado,  whose  loca- 
tion is  unknown.  Cortcreal  returned  to  Lisbon 
before  the  cud  of  15'J0.  ...  In  October  of  this 
same  year  l{odrigo  de  Rastidas  sailed  from  Cadiz 
with  two  vessels.  Touching  the  shores  of  South 
America  near  Isla  Venle,  winch  lies  between 
Guadalupe  and  the  main  laud,  he  followed  the 
coast  westward  to  El  Retrcte,  or  ])"rhaps  Noinbre 
do  Dios,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  about  9^ 
80'  north  latitude.  Returning  he  was  wrecked 
on  Espanola  toward  the  end  of  1501,  and  reached 
Cadiz  in  Sejjtember,  1502.  This  being  the  first 
authentic  voyage  by  Europeans  to  the  territory 
herein  defincil  as  the  Pacific  States,  such  inci- 
ilents  as  are  known  will  be  given  hereafter." — 
II.  II.  Raneroft,  IIM.  of  the  Pudjie  ,Sf<ites,  v.  1,  p. 
li;{. — "We  have  Las  Casas's  authority  for  .say- 
ing that  Bastiilas  was  a  bumuue  man  toward  the 
Indians,  indeed,  he  afterwards  lost  his  life  by 
this  humanity ;  for,   whea  governor  of   Sauta 


Martha,  not  consenting  to  harass  the  Indians,  he 
alienated  his  tneu  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  and  he  was  murdered  in  his 
bed.  The  renowned  Vasco  Nunez  [de  Ralboa] 
was  in  this  c.viiedifiou,  and  the  knowledge  he 
gained  there  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  his  varied  and  eventful  life." — Sir 
A.  Helps,  SjHininh  Confined  in  Ant.,  hk.  5,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  G.  Kohl,  Jlixt.  of  the  Dincovery  of 
Jfaine,  ch.  5. — R.  Riddle,  Memoir  of  Scbustiau 
Cii/jot,  bk.  2,  ch.  ;{-5. — See,  also,  Newfound- 
land: A.  1).  1501-15TS. 

A.  D.  1500-15 14.— Voyage  of  Cabral,— The 
Third  Voyage  of  Americus  Vespucius. — Ex- 
ploration of  the  Brazilian  const  for  the  King 
of  Portugal. — Curious  evolution  of  the  conti- 
nental name  "  America."- -"  Affairs  n(;w  be- 
came curiously  co;ni)licatcd.  King  Emanuel  of 
Portugal  intrusted  to  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral 
the  command  of  a  fleet  for  Hindustan  to  follow- 
up  the  work  of  Gama  and  establisii  a  Portu- 
guese centre  of  trade  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
This  licet  of  13  vessels,  carrying  about  1,200 
men,  sailed  from  Lisbon  March  9,  1500.  After 
pas.siug  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  March  22,  for 
some  reason  not  clearly  known,  whether  driven 
by  stormy  weather  or  seeking  to  avoid  the  calms 
that  were  apt  to  be  troublesome  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  Cabral  took  a  somewhat  more  westerly 
course  than  he  realized,  and  on  April  22,  after  a 
weary  progress  averging  less  than  00  miles  per 
day,  he  found  himself  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  not 
far  beyond  the  limit  rea' '  d  by  Lepe.  .  .  . 
Approaching  it  in  such  a  way  Cabral  felt  sure 
that  this  coast  must  fall  to  the  east  of  the  papal 
meridian.  AccordingU'  ou  ^lay  day,  c'  Porn 
Seguro  in  latitude  10=^  30'  S.,  he  took  formal 
pos.scssiou  of  the  countiy  for  Portugal,  and  .sent 
Gaspar  de  Lemns  in  one  of  his  sliijis  back  to 
Lislion  with  the  news.  Ou  ^lay  22  Cabral 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  for  the  C'ape  of  Good 
Ik)pe.  .  .  .  Cabral  called  the  land  he  had  found 
Vera  Cruz,  a  uame  which  presently  became  Santa 
Cruz;  but  when  Lemos  arrived  m  Lisbon  with 
the  news  he  had  with  liim  some  gorgeous  i)aro- 
(juels,  and  among  tlie  earliest  names  on  old  maps 
of  the  J5razilian  coast  wc  find  'Land  of  Paro- 
(juets'and  '  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.'  The  land 
lay  obviously  so  far  to  the  ea.st  that  Sjiain  could 
not  deny  that  at  last  there  was  something  for 
Portugal  out  in  the  'ocean  sea.'  ^luch  intcrist 
was  felt  at  Lisiion.  King  Emanuel  began  to 
prejiare  an  expedition  for  exploring  this  new 
coast,  and  wished  to  secure  the  scrviees  of  some 
eminent  pilot  and  cosmographer  familiar  with 
the  western  waters.  Overtures  were  made  to 
Americus,  a  fact  which  proves  that  he  had 
already  won  a  high  reputation.  The  overtures 
were  accepted,  for  what  rea.son  we  do  not  know, 
anil  soon  aftir  his  return  from  the  voyage  with 
Ojcda,  jjrobably  in  the  autumn  of  15{)0,  Ameri- 
cus ])a.ssed  from  the  service  of  Sp.in  into  that  of 
Portugal.  .  .  .  On  May  14,  1501,  Vespucius, 
who  was  evidently  jirincipal  pilot  and  guiding 
spirit  in  this  voyage  luidcr  unknown  skies,  set  sail 
from  Lisbon  with  three  caravels.  It  is  not  (juite 
clear  who  was  chief  captain,  but  M.  Varnhagcn  has 
found  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  a  certain 
Don  Nuno  Manuel.  The  first  halt  was  made  on 
the  African  coastal  Cape  Verde,  the  firstf  week 
inJune.  .  .  .  After  07  days  of 'the  vilest  weather 
ever  seen  by  man '  they  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil  in  latitude  about  5°  S.,  ou  the  evening 
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of  the  16th  of  August,  the  festival-day  of  San 
Uoquc,  whose  name  was  accordingly  given  to 
till'  cape  before  wliicli  tliey  drop|)ed  anclior. 
From  this  point  they  slowly  followed  the  const  to 
tlie  southward,  stopping  now  and  then  to  exam- 
ine the  country.  ...  It  was  not  until  All  Saints 
day,  the  first  of  November,  tliat  they  reached 
tlie  bay  in  h.dtude  13°  S.,  whicli  is  still  known 
by  tlie  name  which  they  gave  it,  Hahiade  Todos 
Santos.  On  New  Year's  day,  150',',  they  arrived 
at  the  noble  bay  wlierc  54  years  later  tiie  chief 
city  of  Brazil  was  foimded.  They  would  seem 
to 'have  misUiken  it  for  the  mouth  of  another 
huge  river,  like  .some  that  had  already  been  seen 
in  this  strange  world;  for  they  called  it  Ilio  de 
Janeiro  ( Ui vcr  of  January).  Thence  by  February 
15  they  had  j'asseil  Ca[)e* Santa  .Alaria,  when  they 
left  the  coast  and  took  a  southeasterly  course  out 
into  the  ocean.  An-ericus  gives  no  satisfactory 
rea.son  for  this  change  of  direction.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps he  may  have  looked  into  the  mouth  of  the 
river  La  I'liita,  winch  is  a  bay  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  wide;  and  the  sudden  westward 
trend  of  the  shore  may  have  led  him  to  suppose 
that  he  had  reached  the  t'nd  of  the  continent. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  now  in  longitude  more  than 
twenty  degrees  west  of  the  meridian  of  Cape 
San  Kotjue,  and  therefore  uiKiueslionably  out  of 
Portuguese  waters.  Clearly  there  was  no  use  in 
going  on  and  discovering  lands  which  could 
belong  only  to  Spain.  This  may  account,  I 
think,  for  the  change  of  direction."  The  voyage 
southeastwardly  was  pursued  until  the  "little 
fleet  had  reached  the  icy  and  rocky  coast  of  the 
i-sland  of  South  Georgia,  in  latitude  54°  S.  It 
was  then  decided  to  turn  homeward.  "  Ves- 
pucius  .  .  .  headed  straight  N.  N.  E.  through 
the  huge  ocean,  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  4,000  miles  was  made —  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  though  Vespucius  says 
nothing  about  that  —  in  33  days.  .  .  .  Thence, 
after  some  further  delay,  to  Lisbon,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  September,  1.j02.  .  .  . 
Among  all  the  voyages  made  during  that  event- 
ful period  there  was  none  that  as  a  feat  of  navi- 
gation surpas.sed  this  third  of  Vespucius,  and 
there  was  none,  except  the  lirst  of  Columbus, 
that  outranked  it  in  historical  imporiauce.  For 
it  was  not  otdy  a  voyage  into  the  remotest 
strctelies  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness,  but  it  was 
preOnunently  an  incursion  into  the  antipodal 
world  of  the  Southern  henusphere.  ...  A 
coast  of  continental  extent,  beginning  so  near 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands  and  run- 
ning southwesterly  to  latitude  '6'^^  S.  and  per- 
haps beyond,  did  not  lit  into  anybody's  scheme 
of  things.  ...  It  was  land  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  Vespvieius  was  right  in  saying  that 
h<'  had  beheld  there  things  by  the  thousand 
which  I'liny  had  never  mentioned.  It  was  not 
strai.ge  that  he  should  call  it  a  'New  World.' 
and  in  meeting  with  this  phrase,  on  this  lirst 
occasion  in  which  it  appears  in  any  iloeument 
with  ref(;renc(!  to  any  part  of  what  we  now  call 
America,  tlie  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  clothe 
it  with  the  meaning  whicli  it  wears  in  our  mod- 
ern eyes.  In  using  the  expression  '  New  World  ' 
Vespucius  was  not  thinking  of  the  Florida  coast 
which  he  had  visited  on  a  former  voyage,  nor  of 
the  '  islands  of  India' discovered  by  Columbus, 
nor  even  of  the  Pearl  Coast  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed after  tlie  Admiral  ia  exploring.  The 
exiiressiou    occurs    iu   his    letter    to    Lorenzo 


de'Medici,  written  from  Lisbon  in  March  or  April, 
1503,  relating  solely  to  this  third  voyage.  The 
letter  begins  as  follows:  '  I  have  formerly  writ- 
ten to  you  at  suflicient  length  about  my  return 
from  those  new  countries  which  in  the  ships  and 
at  the  exiiensc  and  command  of  the  most  gracious 
King  of  l\)rtugal  we  have  sought  and  found. 
It  is  proper  to  call  them  a  new  world.'  Observe 
that  it  is  only  the  new  countries  visited  on  this 
third  voyage,  the  countries  from  Cape  San 
Uo(}ue  southward,  that  Vespucius  thinks  it 
proper  to  call  a  new  v.orld,  and  here  is  his  reason 
for  so  calling  them:  '  Since  among  our  ance>itors 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  them,  and  to  .all  who 
hear  of  the  affair  it  is  most  novel.  For  it  tran- 
scends the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  since  most  of 
them  say  that  beyond  the  ecpiator  to  the  south 
there  is  no  continent,  but  only  the  sea  which 
they  called  the  Atlantic,  and  if  any  of  them 
asserted  the  existence  of  a  continent  there,  they 
found  many  reasons  for  refusing  to  consider  it  a 
habitable  country.  Hut  this  lasl  voyage  of  mine 
has  proved  that  this  ojiinion  of  theirs  was 
erroneoiis  and  in  every  way  contrary  to  the 
facts.'.  .  .  This  expression  '  Novus  .Mundus,' 
thus  occurring  in  a  private  letter,  had  a  remark- 
able careei.  Early  in  June,  15(»3,  about  the  lime 
when  Americus  was  starting  on  his  fourth  voyage, 
Lorenzo  died.  By  the  beginning  of  15(14,  a 
Latin  version  of  the  letter  [translated  by  Giovanni 
Giocondo]  was  printed  and  published,  with  the 
title  '  Mundus  Novus.'.  .  .  The  little  four- 
leaved  tract,  '^lundus  Novus,'  turned  out  to 
be  the  great  literary  success  of  the  day.  M. 
llari.sse  has  deseribeil  at  least  eleven  Latin  edi- 
tions probably  ptiblished  in  the  course  of  1504, 
and  by  150()  not  less  than  eight  e(iitions  of  Ger- 
man versions  had  been  issued.  Intense:  curiosity 
W'as  arouseil  l>y  this  announcement  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  populous  land  beyond  the  ('(piator  and 
unknown  (could  such  a  thing  be  possible)  to  the 
ancients,  " — who  did  know  something,  at  least, 
about  the  eastern  parts  of  thi-  Asiatic  continent 
which  (!olumbus  was  supposed  to  have  reached. 
The  "Novus  Mundus,"  so  named,  began  .soon  to 
be  represented  on  maps  and  globes,  generally  as 
a  great  island  or  (luasi-continent  lying  on  and 
below  the  eijuator.  "Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
were  the  three  parts  of  the  earth  fiireviously 
known],  and  so  this  ojiposit;!  region,  hitherto 
Unknown,  but  mentioned  by  Mela  and  indicated 
by  Ptolemy,  was  the  Fourth  Part.  We  can  now 
begin  to  understand  the  intense  and  wildly 
ai)Sorbing  interest  with  which  people  read  the 
brief  story  of  the  third  voyage  of  Vespucius, 
and  we  can  see  that  in  the  nature  of  that  interest 
there  was  nothing  calculated  to  bring  it  into  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  Coluniluis.  Th(!  two 
navigators  were  not  regarded  as  rivals  in  doing 
tlie  same  thing,  but  as  men  who  hail  done  two 
very  different  tilings;  and  to  give  credit  to  one  was 
by  no  means  eiiuivalent  to  withholding  credit 
from  .the  other."  In  1507,  .Martin  Waldsee- 
mlUler,  jirofcssor  of  geography  at  Saint-Die, 
published  a  small  treatise  entitled  "Cosmo- 
graphie  Introductio,"  with  that  second  of  the  two 
known  letters  of  Vespucius  —  the  one  addressed 
to  Soderini,  of  which  an  account  is  given  above 
(A.  1).  1497-1498)— appended  to  it.  "In  this 
rare  book  occurs  the  lirst  suggestion  of  the  namo 
America.  After  having  treated  of  the  division 
of  the  earth's  inhabited  surface  into  three  jjarts 
—  Europe,   Aaia,   and    Africa  —  WaldBeeinllller 
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speaks  of  the  discovery  of  ii  Fourtli  Part,"  and 
says:  "  '  Wlicrefon!  I  "do  not  see  what  is  riirhtly 
tohinder  us  from  oallinif  it  Anierige  or  Amcricii, 
i.  e.,  the  land  of  Amcrirus,  after  its  discoverer 
Arnerieiis,  a  man  of  sai,'acious  mind,  since  both 
Europe  and  Asia  have  jrot  their  names  from 
women.'.  .  .  Sucli  were  the  winged  words  but 
for  which,  as  .M.  Ilarisse  reminds  us,  the  western 
Jiemispliere  nught  hivo  come  to  be  known  as 
Atlantis,  or  IIesi)erides,  or  Santa  Cru/,  or  New- 
India,  or  ]ierliaps  ("olumbiu.  ...  In  about  a 
(juarter  of  a  century  tlie  tirst  stage  In  tlie  devel- 
ojiment  of  tlie  nainiiig  of  America  had  been 
completed.  Tliat  stage  consisted  of  live  distinct 
steps:  1.  Americus  called  the  regiims  visited  by 
him  beyond  the  ecjuator  "a  new  world'  becau.se 
they  were  unknown  to  the  ancients:  '2.  Giocemdo 
made  this  striking  phrase  '  .Mundus  Xovus'  into 
a  title  for  his  translation  of  tht;  letter.  .  .  ;  '6. 
the  name  Mundus  Noviis  got  placetl  upon  sev- 
eral maps  as  an  cfpuvalent  for  Terra  .Sanctie 
Crucis,  or  what  we  call  IJrazil;  4.  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  Mundus  Xovus  was  the 
Fourtli  Part  of  tlu;  earth,  and  might  properly  bo 
named  America  after  its  discoverer;  5.  the  name 
America  tiius  got  jilaced  ujioii  several  majjs  [the 
first,  so  far  as  known,  being  a  ma[)  ascribed  to 
Leonarilo  da  Vinci  and  published  about  1514, 
and  the  second  a  glolie  made  in  1515  by  Johann 
Schoner,  at  Nuremberg]  as  an  ('((uivalent  for 
what  we  call  Brazil,  and  .sometimes  came  to 
stand  alone  as  an  ei|uivalent  for  what  we  call 
South  America,  but  still  sigiiitied  only  a  part  of 
the  dry  land  beyond  the  Atlantic  to  which 
Columbus  had  led  the  way.  .  .  This  wider 
meaning  [of  South  America]  became  all  the 
more  linnlj'  established  as  its  narrower  meaning 
was  usurped  by  the  name  Hrazil.  Three  cen- 
turies before  tlie  time  of  Columbus  the  red 
dj'e-wood  call'  brazil-wood  was  an  article  of 
commerce,  undi  that  same  name,  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  valuable  things 
brought  from  the  East,  and  when  the  Portu- 
guese foimd  the  same  dye-w'ood  abimdant  ir 
those  tropical  forests  that  had  seemed  so  bciuti- 
ful  to  Vespucius,  the  name  IJrazil  soon  became 
fastened  upon  the  country  and  helped  to  set 
free  the  name  America  from  its  local  associa- 
tions." AVhen,  in  time,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
the  great  fact  was  learned,  that  all  the  lands 
found  beyond  the  Atlantic  b\"  Columbus  and 
his  successors,  formed  part  of  one  contiuentiil 
system,  and  were  all  to  be  embraced  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  New  World,  the  name  which  had 
become  synonymous  with  New  World  was  then 
naturally  e.vtemleil  to  the  whole.  The  evolu- 
tionary i)roees3  of  the  naming  of  the  western 
hemisphere  as  a  whole  was  thus  nuxle  complete 
in  1541,  by  Mercator,  who  spread  the  name 
America  m  'arg(!  letters  upon  a  globe  which  ho 
constructed  that  year,  so  that  part  of  itappeared 
upon  the  northern  and  part  upon  the  southern 
continent. — J.  Fiske,  The  Discoccry  nf  Amevica, 
c/i.  7  (/>.  2). 

Also  in  :  W.  B.  Scaifc,  America :  Its  Geor/raph- 
idil  UMoni,  sect.  4.— R.  II.  Major,  Life  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Portngul,  ch.  1!>.— J.  W'iusor, 
Narratire  und  Critical  Hint,  of  Am.,  v.  2,  ch.  2, 
notes.— W.  \l.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States, 
t.  1,  lip.  ))'.)- 11 2,  and  123-125. 

A.  D.  1501-1504.— Portuguese,  Norman  and 
Breton  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 
See  Newkounuland  :  A.  D.  1501-1,578. 


A.  D.  1502. — The  Second  Voyage  of  Ojeda. 

— The  tirst  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Ojcila,  from 
which  he  returned  to  Spain  in  June  1500,  was 
profitabie  to  nothing  but  his  reputation  as  a  bold 
and  enterprising  e.\plorer.  ]}y  way  of  reward, 
he  was  given  "a  grant  of  laud  in  Ilispaniola, 
and  likewise  the  government  of  Cf)(iuibacoa, 
which  plac(!  he  had  (iiscovered  [and  which  he  had 
called  Venezuela].  He  was  authorized  to  lit  out  a 
number  of  sliijis  at  his  own  e.vpense  and  to  i)ros- 
ecute  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma. 
.  .  .  With  foiir  vessels,  Ojeda  set  sail  for  the 
Canaries,  in  1502,  and  thence  iiroceeded  to  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  from  which  loca'ity  he  found  his 
way  to  Cocpiibacoa.  Not  liking  this  jxxir 
country,  he  sailed  on  to  the  Bay  of  Ilonila, 
where  he  determined  to  found  his  settlement, 
which  was,  however,  destined  to  l)e  of  short 
duration.  Provisions  very  soon  became  scarce; 
and  one  of  his  jjartners,  who  had  been  .sent  to 
procure  supplies  from  Jamaica,  failed  to  return 
luitil  Ojeda's  followers  were  almost  in  a  state  of 
mutiny.  The;  result  was  that  the  whole  colony 
set  .sail  for  Ilispaniola,  taking  the  governor  with 
them  in  chains.  All  that  Ujeda  gained  by  his 
e.vpedition  was  that  he  at  leiigth  came  nil  winner 
in  a  lawsuit,  the  co.sts  of  which,  however,  left 
him  a  ruined  man." — R.  G.  AVatsou,  SjMnish  and 
Portiif/iiexe  >'.  Am.,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1503-1504. --The  Fourth  Voyage  of 
Americus  Vespucius. —  First  Settlement  in 
Brazil. — In  June,  1503,  '  Amerigo  sailed  again 
from  Lisbon,  with  si.\  ships.  The  object  of  this 
voyage  was  to  discover  a  certain  island  called 
ilelciia,  which  was  suppo.sed  to  lie  west  of  Cali- 
cut, and  to  l)e  as  famous  a  mart  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Indian  world  as  (,'adlz  was  in  Europe. 
They  made  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and  then,  con- 
trary to  the  judgiueut  of  Vespucci  and  of  all  the 
fleet,  the  Commander  persisted  in  standing  for 
Serra  Leoa."  The  Commandi-r's  shij)  was  lost, 
and  Vespucci,  with  one  vessel,  only,  reached  the 
coast  of  the  New  World,  linding  a  i)ort  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  Bahia.  Here  "they 
waited  above  two  months  in  vain  expectation  of 
being  joinetl  by  the  rest  of  the  squadrou.  Having 
lost  ail  hope  of  this  they  coasted  ou  for  200 
leagues  to  the  Southward,  and  there  took  port 
again  hi  18°  S.  35^  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Lis- 
bon. Here  they  remained  five  mouths,  upon 
good  terms  with  the  natives,  with  whom  some 
of  the  party  penetrated  forty  leagues  into  the 
interior;  and  here  they  erected  a  fort,  in  which 
they  left  24  men  who  had  been  saved  from  the 
Commander's  ship.  They  gave  them  12  gunr, 
besides  other  arms,  and  provisions  for  si.v 
mouths;  then  loaded  with  brazil  [wood],  sailed 
homeward  and  returned  in  safety.  .  .  .  The 
honour,  therefore,  of  having  formed  the  first 
settlement  in  this  country  is  due  to  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  further 
attention  was  as  t!  is  time  paid  to  it.  .  .  .  But 
the  cargo  of  brazil  which  Vespucci  had  brought 
home  tempted  private  adventurers,  who  were 
content  with  peaceful  gains,  to  trade  thither  for 
that  valuable  wood;  and  this  trade  became  so 
well  known,  that  in  cousetjuence  the  coast  and 
the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Brazil, 
notwithstanding  the  holier  appellation  [Santa 
Cruz]  which  Cabral  had  given  it." — R.  Southey, 
Hist,  of  Brazil,  r.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1509-1511.  — Ths  Expeditions  of 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa  to  the  Isthmus.— The  Fet- 
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tlement  at  Darien. —  "For  sevpiil  years  after 
liis  ruinous,  thougii  successful  lawsuit,  we  lose 
all  traces  of  Alnnzu  <le  Ojedii,  excepting  that  we 
are  told  he  made  another  voyage  to  Coquibacoii 
[Venezuela],  in  1505.  No  record  remains  of  tlii." 
expedition,  which  seems  to  have  been  equally 
unprotilable  with  the  precedivig,  for  we  lind 
him,  in  loOf^,  in  tlie  island  of  Hispaniola  as  poor 
in  purse,  thousrh  as  proud  inspirit, as  ever.  .  .  . 
AI)out  this  time  tiie  cupidity  of  King  Ferdinand 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  "accounts  by  Colum- 
bus of  the"gol(l  mines'of  Veragua,  in  which  the 
admiral  fancied  he  had  discovered  the  Aurca 
Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  whence  King  Solo- 
mon procured  the  gold  used  in  building  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  Subsequent  voyagers  had 
corroborated  the  opinion  of  Cohunbus  as  to  the 
general  riches  of  tlie  coast  of  Terra  Firma;  King 
Ferdinand  resolved,  therefore,  to  found  regular 
colonies  along  that  coast,  and  to  place  the  whole 
mider  some  capable  commander."  Ojeda  was 
rcconunended  for  this  post,  ))ui  found  a  competi- 
tor in  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Spanish  court, 
Diego  de  Xicuesa.  "King  Ferdinand  avoided 
the  dilemma  by  favoring  both ;  not  indeed  by 
furnishing  them  with  shi]i3  and  money,  but  bj' 
granting  patents  and  dignities,  wliicii  cost  noth- 
ing, and  might  bring  rich  returns.  He  divided 
that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  along  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  into  two  provinces,  the 
Ixiuiulary  line  running  through  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba.  Tlie  eastern  i)tu-t,  extending  to  Cape  de 
la  Vela,  was  called  New  Andalusia,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  it  given  to  Ojela.  The  other  to  tiie 
west  [called  Castilla''  1  Oro],  including  Veragua, 
and  reaching  to  Cape  Gracias  Sl  Dios,  was  as- 
signed to  Nic\iesa.  The  island  of  Jamaica  was 
given  to  the  two  governors  in  conunon,  as  a  place 
whence  to  draw  sup])lies  of  provisions."  Slender 
means  for  the  equipment  of  Ojeda's  expedition 
were  supplied  by  tl»c  veteran  pilot,  Jtian  de  la 
Cosa,  who  accompanied  him  as  his  lieutenant. 
Nicuesa  was  more  amply  provided.  The  rival 
arm;iments  arrived  at  San  Domingo  about  the 
same  time  (in  l.'iOO),  and  much  quarreling  be- 
tween the  two  conunandera  ensued.  Ojeda 
found  a  notary  in  San  Domingo,  ]\Iartin  Fer- 
nandez de  Enciso,  Avho  had  money  whicii  he  con- 
sented to  invest  in  the  enterprise,*and  Avho  prom- 
isal  to  follow  him  with  an  additional  ship-load  of 
recruits  and  supplies.  Under  this  arrangement 
Ojeda  made  ready  to  sail  in  advance  of  his  com- 
petitor, eniharliing  Nov.  10,  1509.  Among  those 
who  sailed  with  him  was  Francisco  Pizarro,  the 
future  concjuerorof  Peru.  Ojeda,  by  his  energy, 
gained  time  enough  to  nearly  ruin  li'is  expedition 
before  Nicuesa  reached  the'  scene;  for,  having 
landed  at  Cartiiagena,  he  made  war  upon  the  na- 
tives, pursued  them  recklessly  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  with  70  men,  and  was  overwliclmcd 
by  the  desperate  savag-js,  escaping  with  only  one 
companion  fronj  their  poisoned  arrows.  Ili.s 
faithful  friend,  the  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  w;is 
among  the  slain,  and  Ojeda  himself,  hiding  in  the 
forest,  was  nearly  dead  of  hungt  and  exposure 
when  found  and  resoied  by  a  searching  jiartv 
from  his  .ships.  At  this  juncture  the  lleet  of  Ni- 
lue.sa  niade  its  appearance.  Jealousies  were  for- 
gotten in  a  common  rage  against  the  natives  and 
the  two  expeditions  were  joined  in  an  attack  on 
the  Indian  villages  which  spared  nothing.  Nicu- 
esa then  proceeded  to  Veragua,  while  Ojeda 
founded  a  town,  which  he  called  San  Sebastian, 


nt  the  east  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Inces.santly 
liarassed  by  the  natives,  terrilied  by  the  eifects  of 
the  poLson  which  these  u.sed  in  their  warfare,  and 
threatened  with  starvation  by  the  rapid  exhaustion 
of  its  supplies,  the  settlement  lost  courage  and 
hope.  Enciso  antl  his  promised  ship  were  waited 
for  in  vain.  At  length  there  came  a  vessel  which 
certain  i)iratical  adventurers  at  Hispaniola  had 
stolen,  and  which  brought  some  welcome  i)ro- 
visions,  eagerly  bouglit  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
Ojeda,  liaif  recovered  from  a  jjoisoned  wound, 
which  he  had  treated  heroically  with  red-hoi 
plates  of  iron,  engaged  the  pirates  to  convey  him 
t)  Hispaniola,  for  the  procuring  of  sujjplies. 
The  voyage  was  a  disastrous  one,  residting  in 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  a  month  of 
desperate  wandering  in  the  morasses  of  the  island. 
Ojeda  survived  all  these  perils  and  sufferings, 
made  his  way  to  Jamaica,  and  from  Jamaica  to 
San  Domingo,  found  that  his  partner  Enciso  had 
sailed  for  tho  colony  long  before,  wUh  abundant 
supi)lies,  but  could  learn  nothing  more.  Nor 
could  he  obtain  for  himself  any  means  of  return- 
ing to  San  Sebastian,  or  of  dispatching  relief  to 
the  place.  Sick,  penniless  and  disheartened,  he 
went  into  a  convent  and  died.  Jleantime  the 
despairing  colonists  at  San  Sebastian  waited  until 
death  had  made  them  few  enough  to  be  all  taken 
on  board  of  the  two  little  brigantines  which  were 
left  to  them;  then  Uiey  sailed  away,  Pizarro  in 
command.  One  of  the  brigantines  soon  went 
down  in  a  squall;  the  other  made  its  way  to  the 
harbor  of  Cartiiagena,  where  it  found  the  tardy 
Enciso,  .searching  for  his  colony.  Enciso,  under 
his  commission,  now  took  command,  and  insisted 
upon  going  to  San  Sebastian.  There  the  old  ex- 
periences were  soon  renewed,  and  even  Enciso 
was  ready  to  abandon  the  deadly  place.  The 
latter  haa  brought  with  him  a  needy  cavalier, 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  —  so  needy  that  he 
smuggled  himself  on  board  Enciso's  shii)  in  a 
cask  to  escape  li is  creditors.  Vasco  Nuiiez,  who 
had  coasted  this  region  with  Bastidas,  in  ir)0O, 
now  advised  a  removal  of  tlie  colony  to  Darien, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  His 
advice,  which  was  followed,  proved  good,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  settlers  were  raised;  but  Enciso's 
modes  of  government  proved  irksome  to  them. 
Then  Balboa  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
when  they  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  they  passed 
out  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  patent  to 
Ojeda,  under  which  Enciso  was  commissioned, 
and  into  that  granted  to  Nicuesa.  On  this  sug- 
gestion Enciso  was  promjitly  deposed  and  two 
alcaldes  were  elected,  Balboa  being  one.  While 
events  in  one  corner  of  Nicuesa's  domain  were 
thus  establishing  a  colony  for  that  ambitious  gov- 
ernor, he  himself,  at  the  other  extremity  of  it, 
was  faring  badly.  He  had  sulfered  hardships, 
separation  from  most  of  his  command  and  long 
abandonment  on  a  desolate  coast;  had  rejoined 
his  followers  after  gicat  sufferimr,  only  to  suffer 
yet  more  in  their  company,  until  les.s  than  one 
hundred  remained  of  the  700  who  .sailed  with 
liin.  a  few  months  before.  The  settlement  at 
Veragua  iiad  l>eeu  deserted,  and  another,  named 
Ncmbre  de  Dios  undertaken,  with  no  improve- 
ment of  circumstances.  In  fliis  situation  he  was 
rejoiced,  at  last,  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, Rodrigo  de  Colmenares,  who  came  with 
supplies.  Colmenares  brought  tidings,  moreover, 
of  the  prosperous  colony  at  Darien,  which  he  liad 
discovered  on  bla  M'ay,  with  an  invitation  to 
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NiciK'sa  lociPiTicftiid  iissiinio  tlif  covomment  of  it. 
III!  ac'cc-pU'd  llie  invitation  wiili  (l(.'li.i,;.t ;  but, 
olii.sl  tho  coninmnity  ut  Daiicn  had  rciK'ntcd  of 
it  iK'fonj  he  iciiched  th"ni,  and  they  rtduscd 
torctcivohim  when  hearrivcd.  i  ennittcd  finally 
to  land,  he  was  seized  by  a  tieaclierous  parly 
among  tlie  colonists — to  whom  Balboa  is  said 
to  have  opposed  all  the  lesistanee  in  his  power  — 
was  i)ut  f>n  board  of  an  old  and  crazy  brigantine, 
with  Bcventecn  of  Ins  friends,  and  compelled  to 
tak(!  an  oath  that  hi;  would  siul  straight  to  Spain. 
"The  frail  bark  set  sail  on  the  lirst  of  March, 
1511,  and  steered  across  the  Carilibcan  Sea  for  tlie 
island  of  Ilispaniola,  but  was  never  seen  or  heard 
of  more." — \V.  It\ in j^, Life  and  Voyaycs  ofColum- 
bus  mid  hin  (Ji/iijHiniiini<,  r.  3. 

Ai.st)  IN  II.  II.  Manvxait,  Hist,  of  tlus  Pacific 
Siut'x,  V.  1,  ch.  0. 

A.  D.  15TI. —  The  Spanish  conquest  and  oc- 
cupation of  Cuba.     See  CiiiA:  A.  1).  1511. 

A.  D.  1512. —  The  Voyage  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
in  quest  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  and  his 
Discovery  of  Florida. —  "Whatever  may  have 
been  the  So\ithernmost  point  reached  by  Cabot 
in  coastiiif?  America  on  liis  return,  it  Is  certain 
tliat  he  (lid  not  land  in  Florida,  and  that  the 
honour  of  lirst  exploring  that  country  is  due  to 
Juan  Ponce  dc  Leon.  This  cavalier,  who  was 
governor  of  Puerto  Ilieo,  induced  by  the  vague 
t^raditions  circulated  by  the  natives  of  tiio  West 
Indies,  that  tliere  was  a  country  in  the  nortli 
possessing  a  fountain  whose  waters  restored  the 
aged  to  yoTith,  made  it  an  object  of  Ids  ambition 
to  be  the  first  io  discover  this  marvellous  region. 
AVith  tlus  view,  he  resigned  the  governorship, 
and  set  sail  with  three  caravels  on  the  3d  of 
March  1512.  Steering  N.  i  N.,  he  came  \ipon  a 
coimlry  covered  with  fl()wcr3  and  verdure;  and 
as  the  day  of  his  discovery  happened  to  be 
Palm  Sunday,  called  by  the  Spaniards  'Pasqua 
Florida,'  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida  from  this 
circumstance.  He  landed  on  the  2d  of  April,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Castile.  The  warlike  people  of  the 
coast  of  Cautio  (a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to 
all  the  country  lying  between  Cape  Cafiaveral 
and  the  southern  point  of  I'lorida)  soon,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  retreat,  and  lie  pursued 
his  exploration  of  the  coast  as  far  as  30°  8'  n  rlh 
latitude,  and  on  the  8lh  of  May  doubled  Cape 
Canaveral.  Then  retracing  his  course  to  Puerto 
Rico,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  island  of  Bimini, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  Land  of  Youth,  and 
described  by  the  Indians  as  opposite  to  Florida, 
he  discovered  the  Bahamas,  and  some  other 
islands,  previously  unknown.  Bad  weathercom- 
pelling  him  to  put  into  the  isle  of  Guanima  to 
repair  damages,  he  despalehed  one  of  liis  cara- 
vels, under  the  orders  of  Jaun  Perez  dc  Ortubia 
and  of  the  jiilot  Anton  de  Alamiiios,  to  gain  in- 
formation respecting  the  desired  land,  which  he 
had  as  yet  been  totally  unable  to  discover.  He 
returned  to  Puerto  Rico  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber; a  few  days  afterwards,  Ortubia  arrived  also 
with  news  of  Bimini.  Ilcreiiorted  that  he  had 
explored  the  island, — which  he  deserilied  as 
large,  well  wooded,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams, —  but  he  had  failed  in  discovering  the 
fountain.  Oviedo  ])laee3  Bimini  at  40  leagues 
west  of  th?  island  of  Bahama.  Thus  all  the  ad- 
vantages wliich  Ponce  de  Leon  i)roiiiised  himself 
from  this  voyage  turned  to  the  profit  of  geogra- 
phy :   the    title  of  '  Adelautado    of   Biraiui   and 


Florida,'  which  was  conferred  upon  him,  was 
purely  honorary ;  but  the  route  taken  by  him  in 
order  to  return  to  Puertcj  Rico,  showed  theadvan 
tage  of  making  the  homeward  voyage  to  Sjiain  by 
the  Baiiama  Channel." — W.  B.  Rye,  Introd.  to 
"  Discmery  ntid  Coiujucut  of  Terra  Florida,  by  a 
gentleman  of  Elvas"  {Uakluyt  Soc,  1851). 

Also  IN  G.  U.  Fairbanks.  Hint,  of  Florida,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  I  3-1517.— The  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  by  Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa. — Pedra- 
rias  Davila  on  the  Isthmus. — With  Enciso  de- 
posed from  autlKaity  and  Nieiiesa  sent  adrift, 
Va.sco  Nunez  de  Balboa  seems  to  have  easily 
held  the  lead  in  alfairs  at  Darien,  though  not 
without  much  opposition;  for  faction  and  turbu- 
lence were  rife.  Enciso  was  permitted  to  carry 
his  grievances  and  complaints  to  Spain,  but  Bal- 
boa's colleague,  Zamudio,  went  with  him,  and 
another  comrade  proceeded  to  Hispaniola,  both 
of  them  well-furni.shed  with  gold.  For  the  quest 
of  gold  had  succeeded  at  last.  The  Darien  ad- 
venturers had  found  considerable  quantities  in 
the  po.ssession  of  the  surrounding  natives,  and 
were  gathering  it  with  greedy  hands.  Balboa 
had  the  prudence  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  neigh- 
boring caciques,  whose  comely  daughter  he  wed- 
ded—  according  to  the  easy  customs  of  the 
country  —  an  .1  whose  ally  he  became  in  wars  with 
the  other  caciques.  By  gift  and  tribute,  therefore 
as  well  as  o\  plunder,  he  harvested  more  gold 
tliau  any  before  him  had  found  since  the  ransack- 
ing of  the  New  World  began.  But  what  they 
olitalned  seemed  little  compared  with  the  treas- 
ures reported  to  them  as  existing  beyond  the 
near  mountains  and  toward  the  south.  One  In- 
dian youth,  son  of  a  friendly  cacique,  particu- 
larly excited  their  imaginations  by  the  talewhicli 
he  told  of  another  great  sea,  not  far  to  the  west, 
on  the  southward-stretching  shores  of  which 
were  countries  that  teemed  with  every  kind  of 
wealth.  He  told  them,  however,  that  they  would 
need  a  thousand  men  to  fight  their  way  to  this 
Sea.  Balboa  gave  such  credence  to  the  story 
that  he  sent  cnvo3-sto  Spain  to  solicit  force"  from 
t'le  king  for  an  adequate  expedition  aero,  j  the 
mountains.  Tliey  sailed  in  October,  1512,  but 
did  not  arrive  in  Spain  until  the  following  3Iay. 
They  found  Balboa  in  mucli  disfavor  at  the  court. 
EncKso  and  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Nic- 
uesal.  id  unitedly  ruined  him  by  their  complaints, 
and  the  king  had  caused  criminal  proceedings 
against  him  to  be  commenced.  Meantime,  some 
inkling  of  these  hostilities  had  reached  Balboa, 
himself,  conveyed  by  a  vessel  which  bore  to  him, 
at  the  same  time,  a  commission  as  captain-gen- 
eral from  the  authorities  in  Ilispaniola.  He  now 
resolved  to  become  the  discoverer  of  the  ocean 
which  his  Indiiin  friends  described,  and  of  the 
rich  lands  bordering  it,  before  his  enemies  could 
interfere  with  him.  ' '  Accordingly,  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1513,  he  set  out  on  his  renowned  expe- 
dition for  finding  'the  other  sea,' accompanied 
by  190  men  well  armed,  and  by  dogs,  whicli  were 
of  more  avail  than  men,  anil  by  Indian  slaves 
to  carry  the  burdens.  He  went  by  sea  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  father-in-law,  King  Careta,  by  whom 
he  was  well  received,  and  accompanied  by  whose 
Indians  he  moved  ca  into  Poucha's  territory." 
Quieting  the  fears  of  this  caciiiuc,  l»o  jiassed  his 
country  without  fighting.  The  next  chief  encoun- 
tered, named  Quarequa,  attem])tcd  resistance, 
but  was  routed,  with  a  great  slaughter  of  his 
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people,  and  Balboa  pusliod  on.  "On  the  25th 
of  September,  151:},  he  came  near  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  from  whenee  the  South  Sea  was  visi- 
ble. The  distance  from  Ponclia's  chief  town  to 
this  point  was  forty  leai^ues,  reckoned  tiun  six 
days  journey,  but  Viisco  Nunez  and  his  men 
took  twenty-five  days  to  accomplish  it,  as  they 
EuiTcred  much  from  tlie  roughness  of  the  ways 
and  from  tlie  want  of  provisions.  A  little  before 
Vasco  Xuflez  reached  the  luight,  Quarequa's In- 
ilians  informed  him  of  his  near  approach  to  tlic 
sea.  It  was  a  sight  in  beliolding  wliich,  for  the 
first  time,  any  man  would  wish  to  be  alone. 
Vasco  Nufiez  "bade  his  men  sit  down  while  he 
ascended,  and  then,  in  solitude,  looked  down 
upon  the  vast  Pacific  —  the  lirst  man  of  the  Ohl 
World,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  liad  done  so. 
Palling  on  his  knees,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
the  favour  shown  to  him  in  hi"  being  permitted 
to  discover  the  Sea  of  the  Sotith.  Then  with  his 
hand  be  beckoned  to  his  men  to  come  up.  Wh(  n 
they  had  come,  both  he  and  they  knelt  down  and 
l)ourcd  forth  their  thanks  to  fJod.  He  then  ad- 
dressed them.  .  .  .  Ilaviii'  .  .  .  addressed  his 
men,  Vasco  l.'uilez  procecilcd  to  take  formal 
possession,  on  behalf  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  of 
the  sea  and  of  all  that  was  in  it;  and  in  order  to 
make  memorials  of  the  event,  he  cut  down  trees, 
formed  crosses,  and  heaped  up  stones.  He  also 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  monarchs  of  Castilo 
upon  great  trees  in  the  vicinity."  Afterwards, 
when  he  had  descended  the  western  slope  and 
found  the  shore,  "  he  entered  the  sea  up  to  his 
thighs,  having  his  swoid  on,  and  with  his  shield 
in  his  hand ;  then  he  calle(l  the  by-standers  to 
witness  how  he  touched  with  his  person  and  took 
pos.session  of  this  sea  for  tlie  kings  of  Castile,  and 
declared  tliat  he  would  defend  the  possession  of 
it  against  all  comers.  After  this,  Vasco  Nuiiez 
made  friends  in  the  usual  manner,  first  conquer- 
ing and  then  negotiating  with  "  the  several  cliiefs 
or  caciques  whose  territories  came  in  his  waj-. 
He  explored  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  linding 
much  wealth  of  pearls  in  the  region,  and  re- 
turned to  Darien  by  a  route  which  crossed  the 
isthmus  considerably  farther  to  the  north,  reach- 
ing his  colony  on  the  29th  of  January,  1514,  liav- 
ing  been  absent  nearly  live  months.  "  His  men 
at  Darien  received  him  with  exultation,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  sending  his  news,  *  sucli  signal 
and  new  news,'  ...  to  the  King  of  Spain,  ac- 
companying it  with  rich  presents.  His  letter, 
which  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  journey, 
and  which,  for  its  length,  was  compared  by 
Peter  Martyr  to  the  celebrated  letter  that  came 
to  the  senate  from  Tiberius,  contained  in  every 
page  thanks  to  God  that  he  had  escaped  from 
such  great  dangers  and  labours.  Both  the  letter 
and  the  presents  were  intrusted  to  a  man  named 
Arbolanche,  who  departed  from  Darien  about  tho 
beginning  of  :\Iarch,  1514.  .  .  .  Vasco  Nunez's 
mes.senger,  Arbolanche,  reached  the  court  of 
Spain  too  late  for  his  master's  interests."  The 
latter  had  already  been  superseded  in  the  Gov- 
ernorship, and  his  successor  was  on  the  way  to 
tiike  his  authority  from  him.  The  n^w  gover- 
nor was  one  Pedrarias  De  Avila,  or  Davila,  as 
the  name  is  sometimes  written; — an  envious  and 
malignant  old  man,  under  whose  rule  on  the 
isthmus  the  destructive  energy  of  Spanish  con- 
quest rose  to  its  meanest  and  most  heartless  and 
brainless  development.  Conspicuously  exposed 
as  ho  was  to  the  jealousy  and  liatred  of  Pedra- 


rias, Vasco  Nufiez  was  probably  doomed  to  ruin, 
in  some  form,  from  the  lirst.  At  one  time,  in 
1510,  there  seemed  to  be  a  pronuse  for  him  of 
alliance  with  his  all-powerful  enemy,  by  u  mar- 
riage with  one  of  tlie  governor's  daughters,  and 
lie  received  the  command  of  an  expedition  which 
again  crossed  the  isthmus,  carrying  ships,  and 
began  the  exploration  of  the  Pacilic.  But  cir- 
cum.stances  soon  arose  which  gave  Pedrarias  an 
opportunity  to  accu.se  the  explorer  of  treasonabl- 
designs  and  to  accomplish  his  arrest  —  Francisco 
Pizarro  being  the  ollicer  lit !y  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  governor's  warrant.  Brought 
in  chains  to  Ada,  Vasco  Nufu-z  was  summarily 
trieil,  found  guilty  and  led  forth  to  swift  death, 
laying  his  head  upon  the  r-n'k  (X.  D.  1517). 
"Thus  perished  Vasco  Nufiez  ie  Balboa,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  liis  age,  the  man  who,  since 
the  time  of  Columbus,  had  shown  "ho  most  states- 
manlike and  warrior] ike  powers  \v  that  part  ui 
the  world,  but  who.se  career  only  too  much  re- 
sembles that  of  Ojeda,  Nicucsa,  and  the  other  un- 
fortunate commanders  who  devastated  those 
beautiful  region."  of  the  earth."  —  Sir  A.  "Telps, 
Spanish  Comptcd  in  Am.,  bk.  6  (r.  1). —  "If  I 
have  applied  strong  terms  of  demmciation  to 
Pedraias  Davila,  it  is  because  he  unquestionably 
deserves  it.  He  is  by  fjir  the  worst  man  who 
came  ofllcially  to  tho  New  World  during  its 
early  government.  In  this  all  authorities  agree. 
And  all  agree  that  Vasco  Nunez  was  not  dcscrv- 
iiigof  death."— II.  II.  Bancroft.  Ilixt.  of  the  Paci- 
fic St(tt<'s,  V.  1,  eh.  8-13  {fo,d-n<>te,  p.  458). 

Also  in  W.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of  Col- 
nmbuHandhiii  Conipnniona,  v.  3. 

A.  D.  1515.— Discovery  of  La  Plata  hj 
Juan  de  Solis.  See  PAUAor.vv:  A.  I).  151.")- 
1557. 

A.  D.  1517-1518.— The  Spaniards  find 
Mexico. — "An  liidalgo  of  Cuba,  named  Her- 
nandez do  Cordova,  sailed  with  three  vessels  on 
an  expedition  to  one  of  the  neighhourii'g 
Bahama  Islands,  in  quest  of  Indian  slaves  (I?'eb. 
8,  1517).  He  encountered  a  succession  of  Jicavy 
gales  which  drove  him  far  out  of  his  coi.rse,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  found  him  >elf  on  a 
strange  and  unknow  i  (loast.  On  landing  and 
a.sking  the  name  of  the  country,  lie  was  answered 
by  the  natives  'Tect.'lan,'  meaning  'I  do  not 
understand  you,'  but  \liich  the  Si.anifrds,  mis- 
interpreting into  the  n.^me  of  the  p'ace,  easily 
corrupted  into  Yucatan.  Some  w.itors  give  a 
difTerent  etymology.  .  .  .  Bcr.  '  L»1;'Z  says  the 
word  came  from  the  vegetable  '  yuca '  and  *  tale,' 
the  name  for  a  hillock  in  which  it  is  planted. 
...  31.  Waldeck  finds  a  much  more  plausible 
derivation  in  the  Indian  word  '  Ouyouckatan,' 
'listen  to  what  they  say.'.  .  .  Cordova  had 
landed  on  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  peninsula, 
at  Cape  Catoche.  He  was  astonished  at  the  size 
and  solid  materials  of  tliM  buildings  constructed 
of  stone  and  lime,  so  ''.ifl'ereut  frf^i  the  frail 
tenements  of  recdf  and  rushes  which  ior:  ie((  the 
habitations  of  the  islanders.  He  was  .  'uck, 
also,  v>iih  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  soil,  ml 
with  the  delicate  texture  of  the  cotton  garncnts 
and  gold  ornaments  of  the  natives.  Every* hing 
indicated  a  civiliziit'on  far  superior  toanyJiing 
he  had  before  witnessed  in  the  New  "World.  He 
saw  the  evidence  of  a  different  race,  moreover, 
in  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Where- 
ever  they  landed  they  v,ere  met  with  the  most 
deadly  hostility.     Cordova  himself,  in  one  of  hi* 
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skirmishes  with  tlie  Iiulimis,  received  more  tlian 
a  dozen  wounds,  mid  one  only  of  his  party 
eseap<(l  unhurt.  At  lenjjth,  wlien  he  had 
coasted  tlic  ]uiiin.sula  ii.s  far  u.s  C'anipeaciiy,  ho 
returned  to  Cui)a,  winch  lie  rea<  lied  after  an 
ahsence  of  several  nionths.  .  .  .  The  reports  ho 
had  brouLrht  hadi  of  the  country,  and,  still  more, 
the  specinieii.s  of  curiou.sly  wrou;^lit  gold,  con- 
vinced Velasijuez  [irovernor  of  Cuba]  of  the  iin- 
jMirtance  of  tlii.s  discovery,  and  he  prepan'd 
with  all  (lesi)atch  to  avail  liiinself  of  it.  IIo 
acciirdinirly  lilted  out  a  lillle  stjuadron  of  four 
vessels  lor  the  newly  discoveicd  lauds,  and 
placed  it  undix  tlio  conunand  of  his  nephew, 
Juan  do  Grijalva,  a  man  on  whoso  jirohily, 
])rudence,  nnil  allaclinient  to  himself  he  knew 
lie  c<nild  rely.  The  licet  left  the  port  of  St.  Jas^o 
do  Cuba,  3Iay  1,  1.118.  .  .  .  Grijalva  soon 
passed  over  to  tlic  continent  and  coasted  the 
peninsula,  touchin!;^  at  tlio  sanio  places  us  his 
predecessor.  Everywhere  ho  was  struck,  like 
iiim,  with  the  cndences  of  a  higher  civilization, 
especially  in  the  architecture;  as  ho  well  might 
bo,  .since  this  was  the  region  of  those  extraordi- 
nary remains  which  liave  become  recently  the 
subject  of  so  much  speculation.  He  was  aston- 
ished, also,  at  the  sight  of  large  slono  crosses, 
evidenlly  obj(>cts  of  worshij),  which  he  met  w  ith 
in  various  jilaces.  Komiiuled  by  these  circium- 
stances  of  his  own  country,  ho  gave  the  penin- 
sula ihc  name  New  Spain,  a  name  since  ap- 
propriated to  a  much  wider  extent  of  territory. 
^Vherever  Grijalva  landed,  ho  cx]ierienced  the 
sumo  unfriendly  reception  as  Cordova,  though 
he  suffered  less,  being  belter  prep.'ired  to  moot 
it."  lie  suc<eeded,  however,  at  last,  in  opening 
a  friendly  conference  and  tralllc  with  one  of  the 
chiefs,  on  the  Hio  do  Taliaseo,  and  "had  tlie 
satisfaction  of  receiving,  for  a  few  worthless 
toys  and  trinkets,  a  rich  treasure  of  jewels,  gold 
ornaments  and  vessels,  of  the  most  fantastic 
forms  and  workmanship.  Grijalva  now  thought 
that  in  this  successful  traffic  —  successful  beyond 
his  most  s.-mguine  exi)eclalioiis — he  had  accom- 
plished the  chief  object  of  his  mission."  Ho 
therefore  dis]ialehcd  Alvarado,  one  of  his  cap- 
tains, to  Velasquez,  with  the  treasure  actpiircd, 
and  conliiiued  his  voyage  along  the  coast,  as  far 
as  the  province  of  Paiuieo,  returning  to  Cuba  at 
the  end  of  aliout  six  months  from  his  depaiture. 
"On  reaching  the  Island,  he  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  another  and  more  formidable  arma- 
ment had  been  tilted  out  to  follow  up  his  own 
discoveries,  and  to  tiud  orders  at  the  same  time 
from  the  governor,  couched  in  no  very  courteous 
languaije.  to  repair  at  once  to  St.  .lago.  He  was 
receiveil  by  that  jiersonage,  not  merely  with  cold- 
ness, but  with  reproaches,  for  having  neglected 
so  fair  an  opportunity  of  estal)lishing  a  colony  in 
the  country  he  had  visited." — W.  11.  Prcscott, 
Coii'jiii'st  (if  Mi.rii'o,  Ilk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  C.  St.  .1.  Kancourt,  lliist.  of  Yntatun, 
ch.  \-i. — Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Memoirs,  r.  1, 
rli.  ','-l!t. 

A.  D.  1519-1524.— The  Spanish  Conquest  of 
Mexico.     See  .MiAKo:  A.  1).  l.")ll»-l.")',M. 

A.  D.  1519-1524.— The  Voyage  of  Magellan 
and  Sebastian  del  Cano.— The  New  World 
passed  and  the  Earth  circumnavigated. — The 
Congress  at  Badajos.—Fern:indo  Magellan,  or 
^lagalhaes,  was  "a  disaffected  Portuguese  gen- 
tleman who  had  served  his  country  for  live  years 
in  the  Indies  tmdor  Albuiiuerque,  and  understood 


well  the  secrets  of  the  Eastern  trade.  In  1517, 
conjointly  with  his  geographical  luid  astronomi- 
cal friend,  Uuy  Falerio,  another  unre(iuitod  Por- 
tuguese, ho  offered  his  si-rvices  to  the  Spanish 
court.  At  the  same  time  these  two  friends  pro- 
posed, not  only  to  prove  that  the  Moluccas  were 
within  the  Spanish  lines  of  dcmarkation,  but  to 
discover  a  passage  thither  different  from  that 
nsed  bv  the  PorlugiK'se.  Their  schemes  wero 
listened  to,  adojited  and  carried  out.  The  Straits 
of  JIagellan  were  discovered,  the  broad  Soul  11 
Sea  was  crossed,  the  Ladrones  and  the  Phil- 
lipines  wero  inspected,  the  Jloluccas  were  passed 
through,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled 
on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  the  globe  was 
circumnavigated,  all  in  less  than  three  years, 
from  1.j19  to  iry22.  3Iagellan  lost  his  life,  and 
only  one  of  his  five  ships  returned  [untler  Sebas- 
tian del  Cano]  to  loll  the  marvelous  story.  Tin; 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  was  c(iuallod  only 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  results.  The  globe  for 
the  first  time  began  to  assume  its  true  character 
and  size  in  theniindsof  men,  and  the  minds  of 
men  began  soon  to  grasp  and  utilize  the  results 
of  t'.iis  circumnavigation  for  the  enlargement  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the  benelit  of  geog- 
raphy, astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  other 
sciences.  This  wonderful  story,  is  it  not  told  in 
a  thousand  books  ?  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  In  Ind'. 
and  the  Spicories,  as  well  as  at  homo,  now  seoi.'i! 
the  inevitable  contlict  approaching,  were  tt  ^r- 
ouglily  aroused  to  the  importance  of  maintai  'uc 
their  rights.  They  openly  assorted  them,  i.iii 
l)ronounced  this  trade  with  the  Molm  as  by  the 
Si)anish  an  encroachment  ou  their  prior  discov- 
eries and  possession,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  tlie 
Papal  Compact  of  1494,  and  prepared  themselves 
energetically  for  defen.se  and  offense.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  Spaniards  as  openly  declared 
that  jMagellan's  fleet  carried  the  first  Christians 
to  the  Moluccas  and  by  friendl)'  intercourse  widi 
the  kings  of  those  islands,  reduced  them  to  Chris- 
tian subjection  and  brought  back  letters  and 
tribute  to  Ca;sar.  Hence  these  kings  and  their 
people  came  under  the  protection  of  Charles  V. 
Besides  this,  the  Spaniards  claimed  that  tlio 
3[(duccas  were  within  the  Spanish  half,  and  were 
therefore  doubly  theirs.  ,  .  .  Matters  thus  wax- 
ing hot.  King  John  of  Portugal  bogged  Charles 
V.  to  delay  dispatching  his  new  fleet  until  the 
disputed  points  could  be  discussed  and  settled. 
Charles,  Avho  boasted  that  he  had  rather  be  riglit 
than  rich,  consenteil,  and  the  ships  were  staid. 
These  two  Christian  princes,  who  owned  all  the 
newly  discovered  and  to  be  di.scovered  parts  of 
the  whole  world  between  them  by  deed  of  gift 
of  the  Po|)e,  agreed  to  meet  in  Congress  at 
Badajos  by  llieir  representatives,  to  discuss  and 
settle  all  matters  in  dispute  about  the  division  of 
their  patrimony,  and  to  detine  and  stake  out 
their  lands  and  waters,  both  parties  agreeing  to 
abide  by  the  ilecision  of  the  Congress.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  early  spring  of  l.')24,  up  went  to 
this  little  border  town  four-and-twenty  wise 
men,  or  thereabouts,  chosen  by  each  prince. 
They  comprised  the  first  judges,  lawyers,  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  cosmographers,  naviga- 
toi-s  and  pilots  of  the  lar.d,  among  whose  names 
wen;  many  honored  now  as  then  —  such  as  Fer- 
nando Columbus,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Estevaa 
Gomez,  Diego  liiboro,  etc.  .  .  .  The  debates  and 
proceedings  of  this  Congress,  as  reported  by  Peter 
Martyr,  Oviedo,  aud  Gomara,  are  very  amusing, 
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but  no  rpguliir  joint  decision  could  bo  rcnchrd, 
the  Portuguose  dfclininj;  to  subscribe  to  tim  ver- 
dict of  Uic  SpaniiinlH,  iniismucli  lis  it  deprived 
them  of  tiie  Moluccas.  So  each  party  published 
and  proclainied  its  own  decision  after  the  Con- 
gress bro  lie  up  in  confu.sion  on  tin  last  day  of 
May,  1524.  It  was,  however,  tacitly  understood 
that  the  Moluccas  fell  to  Spain,  wliilc  Brazil,  to 
the  extent  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  Capo 
St.  Augustine,  fell  to  the  Portuguese.  .  .  . 
However,  much  good  resulted  from  this  first 
geographical  Congress.  The  extent  and  breadth 
of  the  Pacific  were  appreciated,  and  the  intluence 
of  the  Congress  was  soon  afterseeu  in  the  greatly 
improved  maps,  globes,  and  charts." — H.  Ste- 
vens,//w<.  and  Geoff.  Notes,  1453-1530.— "  For 
three  months  and  twenty  days  he  [>Tagellan] 
sailed  on  the  Pacific  and  never  saw  inhabited 
land.  He  was  compelled  by  famine  to  strip  olf 
the  pieces  of  skin  and  Icatlier  wherewith  his 
rigging  was  here  and  there  l)ound,  to  soak  them 
in  the  sea  and  then  soften  them  with  warm 
water,  so  as  to  make  a  wretched  food ;  to  eat  the 
sweepings  of  the  ship  and  other  loathsome  mat- 
ter; to  drink  water  gone  putrid  by  keeping;  and 
yet  he  resolutely  held  on  his  course,  tliough  his 
men  were  dying  daily.  ...  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  luidertakings  there  is  nothing  that 
exceeds,  if  indeed  there  is  anything  that  equals, 
this  voyage  of  Magellan's.  That  of  Columbus 
dwindles  away  in  comparison.  It  is  a  display  of 
superhmiian  courage,  superlnmian  persever- 
ance."— J.  W.  Draper,  Iliat.  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,  ch.  19. — "The  voyage  [of 
Magellan]  .  .  .  was  doubtless  the  greatest  fi'at 
of  navigation  that  has  ever  been  performed,  and 
nothing  can  be  imagined  that  would  surpass 
it  except  a  journey  to  some  other  planet.  It  has 
not  the  unique  historic  position  of  the  first  voy- 
age of  Columbus,  which  brought  together  two 
-streams  of  human  life  that  hail  been  disjoined 
.since  the  Glacial  Period.  But  as  an  achieve- 
ment in  ocean  navigation  that  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus sinks  into  insignificance  by  the  siile  of  it, 
and  when  the  earth  was  n  second  time  encom- 
pa.ssed  by  the  greatest  English  sailor  of  liis  age, 
the  advance  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent route  chosen,  had  much  reduced  the  dilli- 
culty  of  the  performance.  "When  we  consider 
the  frailness  of  the  ships,  the  immeasurable  ex- 
tent of  the  unknown,  the  mutinies  that  were 
prevented  or  quelled,  and  the  banlships  that 
were  endured,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
speaking  of  Magellan  as  the  prince  of  naviga- 
tors."—  J.  Fiske,  The  Discovery  of  America,  ch.  7 
{V.  2). 

Also  in  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderlev,  The  First 
Voyage  round  the  World  {Ilakliiyt  ^/c,  1874^— 
R.  Kerr,  Collection,  of  Voi/aqes,  v.  10. 

A.  D.  1519-1525.— The  Voyages  of  Garay 
and  Ayllon.— Discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.— Exploration  of  the  Carolina 
Coast.— In  1519,  Francisco  de  Garay,  governor 
of  Jamaica,  who  had  been  one  of  the  companions 
of  Columl)u3  on  his  second  voyag'j,  having 
iieard  of  tlie  richness  and  beauty  of  Yucatan, 
"at  his  own  charge  sent  out  four  ships  well 
equipped,  and  with  good  pilots,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alvarez  Alonso  de  Pineda.  His  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  search  for  some  strait,  west 
of  Florida,  which  was  not  yet  certainly  known 
to  form  a  part  of  the  continent.  The  strait 
having  been  sought  for  in  vain,  his  .ships  turned 


toward  the  west,  attentively  examining  the 
ports,  rivers,  inhabitants,  and  everything  else 
that  seemed  worthy  of  remark;  and  especially 
noticing  the  vast  volume  of  water  l)roughtdown 
by  one  very  large  stream.  At  last  they  came 
upon  the  track  of  Cortes  near  Vera  Cruz.  .  .  . 
The  carefully  drawn  map  of  the  pilots  showed 
distinctly  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  thi.s  earliest 
authentic  trace  of  its  outlet,  bears  the  name  of 
the  Espiritu  Santo.  .  .  .  But  Garay  thought  not 
of  the  .Mississip])i  and  its  valley:  he  coveted 
access  to  the  wealth  of  Mexico;  and,  in  1523, 
lost  fortune  and  life  ingloriously  in  a  dispute 
with  Cortes  for  the  government  of  the  country 
on  the  river  Panuco.  A  voyage  for  slaves 
brought  the  Siianiards  in  1520  still  farther  to  tho 
north.  A  company  of  seven,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  was  Lucas  Vasquez  do  Ayllon, 
fitted  out  two  slave  ships  from  St.  Domingo,  in 
quest  of  laborers  for  their  jdantations  and  mines. 
From  the  Bahama  Islands  they  pas.sed  to  the  ciKist 
of  Sotith  Carolina,  which  was  called  Chicora. 
The  Combahee  river  received  tho  name  of 
Jordan;  the  name  of  St.  Ilelenii,  whose  day  is 
the  18th  of  August,  was  given  to  u  cajie,  but 
now  belongs  to  the  sound."  Luring  a  large 
number  of  , tho  confiding  natives  ou  hoard  their 
ships  the  adventurers  treacherously  set  sail  with 
them ;  but  one  of  the  vessels  foundered  at  sea, 
and  most  of  tho  captives  on  tho  other  si(!kened 
and  died.  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  was  rewarded  for 
his  treacherous  exploit  by  being  authorized  and 
appointed  to  make  the  conquest  of  Chicora. 
"  For  this  bolder  enterprise  tho  undertaker 
wasted  his  fortune  in  preparations;  in  1525  his 
largest  ship  was  stran(led  in  the  river  Jordan; 
many  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  natives;  and 
ho  himself  escaped  only  to  suffer  from  tlie  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  nothing  worthy  of 
lionor.  Yet  it  may  be  that  ships,  sailing  under 
his  authority,  made  the  discovery  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  named  it  tho  bay  of  St.  Jlary;  and 
perhaps  even  entered  the  bay  of  Delaware,  which, 
in  Spanish  geoirraphv,  was  called  St.  Christo- 
pher's."—G.  Bancroft,  Jlist.  of  the  U.  S.,  pt.  1, 
ch.  2. 

Also  in  II.  II.  Bancroft,  Ilisf.  of  tfie  Pacific 
States,  v.  4,  ch.  11,  and  v.  5,  ch.  (5-7. — W.  G. 
Simms,  Hist. of  S.  Carolina,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1523-1524. — The  Voyages  of  Verra- 
zano.  —  First  undertakings  of  France  ia  the 
New  World.  —  "  It  is  constantly  admitted  in  our 
history  that  oiu'  kings  paitl  no  attention  to  Amer- 
ica before  the  year  1523.  Then  Francis  I.,  wish- 
ing to  excite  the  emulation  of  his  subjects  in 
regard  to  navigation  and  conmierce,  as  ho  bad 
already  so  succe.ssfuUj'  in  regard  to  the  sciences 
and  fine  arts,  ordered  John  Verazani,  who  was  in 
his  service,  to  go  and  explore  the  New  Lands, 
which  began  to  be  much  talked  of  in  France. 
.  .  .  Verazani  was  accordingly  sent,  in  1523,  with 
four  ships  to  discover  North  America;  but  our 
historians  have  not  spoken  of  his  first  expedition, 
and  we  should  be  in  ignorance  of  it  now,  had 
not  liamusio  preserved  in  his  great  collection  a 
letter  of  Verazani  himself,  addressed  to  Francis  I. 
and  dated  Dieppe,  July  8,  1524.  In  it  he  sup- 
poses the  king  already  informed  of  the  success 
and  details  of  tho  voyage,  so  that  ho  contents 
himself  "with  stating  that  ho  sailed  from  Dieppe 
in  four  vessels,  which  he  had  safely  brought  back 
to  that  port.  In  January,  1524,  he  sailed  with 
two  ships,  the  Dauphine  and  the  Xormande,  to 
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cruise  against  the  Spiinianls.  Towards  the  close 
of  tilt'  same  year,  or  tarly  in  the  next,  he  again 
lllleil  out  the  I)aui>hiue,  on  which,  embarking 
witli  00  men  and  [irovisionsfor  eiglit  months,  he 
first  sailed  to  tiie  island  of  Madeini."— Father 
Charlevoix,  JIM.  ofy<iD  Franre  (trans,  bj/ J.  (!. 
S/uii),  ^k.  1.—  "On  the  17lh of  January,  1524,  he 
[V'jTrazano]  parted  from  tiie 'Islas  desiertas.'a 
well-kuowu  little  group  of  islands  near  ^ladeira, 
anil  sailed  at  lirsl  westward,  running  in  25  days 
500  leagues,  with  a  light  and  pleasant  easterly 
breeze,  along  the  northern  border  of  the  trade 
winds,  in  ai)out  30^  N.  His  track  was  conse- 
(|uently  nearly  like  that  of  Columbus  ou  his  first 
voyage.  On  the  llili  of  February  he  met  'with 
as  violent  a  hurricane  as  any  ship  ever  en- 
countered.' But  he  weatlKTedit,  and  pursued 
his  voyage  to  the  west,  '  with  a  little  deviation 
to  the  north  ;*  when,  after  having  sailed  24  days 
and  400  leagues,  be  descried  a  new  country  which, 
as  he  suppof*'d,  had  never  before  been  seen 
either  l)y  motlern  or  ancient  navigators.  The 
country  was  very  low.  From  the  above  des- 
criptiori  it  is  evident  that  Verrazano  came  in 
sight  of  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  about 
the  loth  of  March,  1524.  He  places  his  land-fall 
ia  34='  N.,  which  is  the  latitude  of  Cape  Fear." 
He  first  sailed  .southward,  for  about  50  leagues, 
he  stiites,  looking  for  a  harbor  and  finding  none. 
lie  then  turned  northward.  "  I  infer  that  Verra- 
zano  saw  little  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
and  nothing  of  that  of  Georgia,  and  that  in  these 
regions  he  can,  at  most,  be  culled  the  discoverer 
only  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  ...  He 
rounded  Cape  llattcras,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
50  leagues  came  to  another  shore,  where  he  an- 
chored and  spent  several  days.  .  .  .  This  was 
the  second  principal  landing-place  of  Verrazano. 
If  we  reckon  50  leagues  from  Cape  Hatteras,  it 
would  fall  somewhere  upon  the  east  coast  of  Del- 
aware, in  latitude  38°  N.,  where,  by  some 
authors,  it  is  thought  to  have  been.  But  if,  as 
appears  most  likely,  Verrazano  reckoned  his  dis- 
tance here,  as  he  did  in  other  cases,  from  his  last 
anchoring,  and  not  from  Cape  llattcras,  we  must 
look  for  his  second  landing  somewhere  south  of 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  near  the  en- 
trance to  Albemarle  Sound.  And  this  better 
agrees  with  the  '  sail  of  100  leagues '  which  Ver- 
razano says  he  i  Ic  from  his  second  to  his  third 
landing-place,  in  New  York  Bay.  .  .  .  lie  found 
at  this  tlnrd  lauding  stiition  an  excellent  berth, 
where  he  came  to  anchor,  well-protected  from 
the  winds,  .  .  .  and  from  which  he  ascended 
the  river  in  his  boat  into  the  interior.  He  found 
the  rihores  very  thickly  settled,  and  as  he  passed 
up  half  a  league  further,  he  discovered  a  most 
beautiful  lake  ...  of  three  leagues  iu  circum- 
ference. Here,  more  than  30  canoes  came  to  him 
with  a  multitude  of  people,  who  seemed  very 
friendly.  .  .  .  This  description  contains  several 
accounts  which  make  it  still  more  clear  that  the 
Bay  of  New  York  was  the  scene  of  these  occur- 
rences."—Verrazano's  anchorage  having  been  at 
Gravcsend  Bay,  the  river  which  he  entered  being 
the  Narrows,  and  the  lake  he  found  being  the 
Inner  Harbor.  From  New  York  Bay  Verrazano 
siiiled  Ciistward,  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Long  Island,  and  following  the  New  England 
coast,  touching  at  or  describing  points  which  are 
identified  with  Narragansett  Bay  and  Newport, 
Block  Island  or  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Ports- 
mouth.    His  coasting  voyage  was  pursued  as  far 


as  50'^  N.,  from  which  point  he  sailed  homeward. 
"  He  entered  the  port  of  iJiepiie  early  in  July, 
1524.  His  whole  exploring  expedition,  from 
Maileira  iind  back,  had  accordingly  lasted  but 
live  and  a  half  months. " — J.  G.  Kohl,  Hint,  of  the 
JJinroirry  < if  Maim  {Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2(/  Scries, 
V.  1),  ck  8. 

Also  i.n  O.  Dexter,  Cortcreal,  Verrazano,  dr. 
(Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  4,  eft.  1). 
—  Itelation  of  Verrazano  (\.  }'  J/int.  Soc.  Coll., 
r.  1,  and  X.  8.,  v.  1). — J.  C.  Brevoott,  Verrazano 
the  Navigator. 

A.  D,  1524-1528. — The  Explorations  of 
Pizarro  and  Discovery  of  Peru.  —  "The  South 
Sea  having  i)eeu  discovered,  and  the  inhab'tants 
of  Tierra  Firme  having  been  conquereil  and 
pacified,  the  Governor  Pedrarias  de  Avila 
founded  anil  settled  the  cities  of  Panama  and  of 
Nata,  and  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  At  this 
time  the  Captain  Francisco  Pizarro,  son  of  the 
Cajitain  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  u  kiught  of  the  city  of 
Truxillo,  was  living  in  the  city  of  Panama; 
possessing  his  house.  Ins  farm  and  his  Indians, 
as  one  of  the  principal  people  of  the  land,  which 
indeed  he  always  was,  having  distinguished  him- 
self iu  the  conquest  and  .settling,  and  iu  the 
service  of  his  JIajesty.  Being  at  rest  and  iu  re- 
pose, but  full  of  zeal  to  continue  his  laboiu-s 
and  to  perform  other  more  distinguished  services 
for  the  royal  crown,  he  sought  permission  from 
Pedrarias  to  discover  that  coast  of  the  South 
Sea  to  the  eastward.  He  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  fortune  on  a  good  ship  which  he  built,  and 
on  necessary  supplies  for  the  voyage,  and  he  set 
out  from  the  city  of  Panama  ou  the  14th  day  of 
the  mout!;  of  November,  in  the  year  1524.  lie 
had  112  Sjianiards  in  his  company,  besides  some 
Indian  servants.  He  commenced  a  voyage  iu 
which  they  suffered  many  hardships,  the  season 
being  winter  and  unpropitious."  From  this 
unsuccessful  voyage,  during  which  many  of  his 
men  died  of  hunger  and  disease,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  he  found  no  country  that 
tempted  his  cupidity  or  his  ambition,  Pizarro  re- 
turned after  some  months  to  "the  laud  of 
Panama,  landing  at  an  ludian  village  near  the 
island  of  Pearls,  called  Chuchama.  Thence  he 
sent  the  ship  to  Panama,  for  she  had  become  un- 
sea worthy  by  reason  of  the  teredo ;  and  all  that 
had  befallen  was  reported  to  Pedrarias,  while 
the  Captain  remained  behind  to  refresh  himself 
and  his  companions.  When  the  ship  arrived  at 
Panama  it  was  found  that,  a  few  days  before, 
the  Captain  Diego  de  Almagro  had  sailed  in 
search  of  the  Captain  Pizarro,  his  companion, 
with  another  ship  and  70  men."  Almagro  and 
his  party  followed  the  coast  until  they  came  to 
a  great  river,  which  they  called  San  Juan  [a  few 
miles  north  of  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  in  New 
Granada].  .  .  .  They  there  found  signs  of  gold, 
but  there  being  no  traces  of  the  Captain  Pizarro, 
the  Captain  Almagro  returned  to  Chuchama, 
where  he  found  his  comrade.  They  agreed  that 
the  Captain  Almagro  should  go  to  Panama,  re- 
pair the  ships,  collect  more  men  to  continue  the 
enterprise,  and  defray  the  expenses,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  10,000  castellanos.  At 
Panama  much  obstruction  was  caused  by 
Pedrarias  and  othera,  who  said  that  the  voyage 
should  not  be  persisted  in,  and  that  his  3Iajesty 
would  not  be  served  by  it.  The  Captain  Alma- 
gro, with  the  authority  given  him  by  his  com- 
rade, was  very  constant  in  prosecuting  the  work 
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he  h.'id  commcnrcd,  iiiul  .  .  Pfdrarius  was 
forfcd  to  allow  liiin  to  I'liRaKO  men.  He  set  out 
from  I'aimina  with  110  men;  ami  went  to  llio 
|)l:i<f  where  Plzarro  waited  with  another  50  of 
the  llrst  110  who  sailed  with  him,  and  of  the  70 
wiio  accompanied  Almairro  when  ho  went  in 
searcli.  The  otlu-r  VM  were  dead.  Tiie  two 
cajjtains,  in  their  two  hhips,  saili'd  with  100  men, 
and  coasted  along  the  land.  When  they  thought 
thev  saw  signs  of  haiiitalioiis,  they  went  on 
sliore  in  three  canoes  they  had  with  them,  rowed 
l)v  00  men,  and  so  lliey  sought  for  i)rovisions. 
They  continued  to  sail  in  this  way  for  three 
years,  sulfering  great  hardships  from  hunger 
and  cold.  The  greater  ])art  of  the  crews  died  ()f 
hunger,  insomuch  that  there  were  not  50  surviv- 
ing, and  during  all  those  three  years  they  dis- 
covered no  good  land.  All  was  swamp  and  in- 
undated country,  without  inhabitants.  Tlie 
good  (!ountr}'  they  discovered  was  as  far  as  the 
river  .San  .hian,  where  the  Captain  Pizarro  re- 
mained Willi  the  few  survivors,  sending  ii  cap- 
tain with  the  smaller  ship  to  discover  some  good 
land  further  along  the  coast.  lie  sent  the  other 
ship,  with  the  Caiitaiu  Diego  do  Almagro  to 
Panama  to  get  more  men."  At  the  end  of  70 
day.s,  the  exploring  ship  came  hack  with  good 
reports,  and  with  specimens  of  gold,  silver  and 
cloths,  found  in  a  country  further 'south.  "As 
soon  as  the  Captain  Almagro  arrived  from 
Panama  with  a  shij)  laden  with  men  and  horses, 
the  two  ships,  with  their  conunanders  and  all 
their  people,  set  out  from  the  river  Sau  Juan,  to 
go  to  that  newly-discovered  land.  But  the 
navigation  was  dilUcult;  they  were  detained  so 
long  that  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the 
people  were  oblige<l  to  go  on  shore  in  search  of 
supplies.  The  ships  reached  the  bay  of  San 
Mateo,  and  some  villages  to  which  the  Spaniards 
gave  the  name  of  Santiago.  Ne.xt  they  came  to 
the  villages  of  Tacamez  [Atacames,  on  the  coast 
of  modern  Ecuador],  on  the  sea  coast  further 
on.  These  villages  were  seen  by  the  Christians 
to  be  large  and  well  peopled:  and  when  90 
Spaniards  had  advanced  a  league  beyond  the 
villages  of  Tacamez,  more  than  10,000  Indian 
warriors  encountered  them;  but  seeing  that  the 
Christians  intended  no  evil,  and  did  not  wish  to 
take  their  goods,  but  rather  to  treat  them  peace- 
fully, with  much  love,  the  Indians  desisted  from 
war.  In  this  land  there  were  abundant  supplies, 
and  the  people  led  well-ordered  lives,  the  vil- 
lages having  their  streets  and  squares.  One 
village  had  more  than  3,000  liouses,  and  others 
were  smaller.  It  seemed  to  the  captains  and  to 
the  other  Spaniards  that  nothing  could  bo  done 
in  that  lard  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers,  which  rendered  them  unable  to  cope 
with  the  Indians.  So  they  agreed  to  load  the 
ships  with  the  supplies  to  bo  found  in  the 
villages,  and  to  return  to  an  Island  called  Gallo, 
where  they  would  be  safe  until  the  ships  arrived 
at  Panama  with  the  news  of  what  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  to  apply  to  the  Governor  for  more 
men,  in  order  that  the  Captains  might  be  able  to 
continue  their  undertaking,  and  conquer  the 
land.  Captain  Almagro  went  in  the  ships. 
Many  persons  had  written  to  the  Governor 
entrcatmg  him  to  order  the  crews  to  return  to 
Panama,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  endure 
more  hardships  than  they  had  suffered  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  Governor  ordered  that 
all  those  who  wished  to  go  to  Pauuma  might  do 


HO,  while  those  who  doHircd  to  continue  the  dis- 
coveries were  at  liberty  to  remain.  Sixteen  men 
stayed  with  Pizarro,  and  all  the  rest  went  back 
in  the  shiiis  to  Panama.  The  Captain  Pizarro 
was  on  that  island, for  live  months,  when  one  of 
the  ships  retunu'l,  in  which  he  ccmtinued  the 
discoveries  for  a  hui\dred  leagues  further  down 
the  coast.  They  found  many  villages  and  great 
riches;  and  they  brought  away  more  specimens 
of  gold,  silver,  and  cloth.H  than  had  been  found 
before,  which  were  presented  by  the  natives. 
The  Caj)tain  returned  bei'au.se  the  time  grantcfl 
by  the  governor  had  expired,  ami  the  last  da.v 
of  the  jierioil  had  been  reached  when  he  entered 
the  i)ort  of  Panama.  The  two  Cai)tains  were  ao 
ruined  that  they  couM  no  longer  jtrosecule  their 
undertaking.  .  .  .  TIk'  Captain  Francisco  Pizarro 
was  only  able  to  borrow  a  little  more  than  1,000 
castcllanos  among  his  friends,  with  which  sum 
he  went  to  Castile,  and  gave  an  account  to  his 
.Majisly  of  the  great  and  signal  services  he  had 
performed." — F.  de  Xeres  (Sec.  of  Pizarro),  .!'•- 
coii/il  of  the  Priiriiife  (if  t'uzco  ;  tr.  and  al.  hy  (J. 
It.  MarklHini.(IIiildiint  S>c.,  1873). 

Also  in:  \V.  II.  Prcscott,  Hint,  of  the  Conquest 
of  Pern,  bk.  2,  ch.  2-i(i\  1). 

A.  D.  1525, — The  Voyage  of  Gomez.  See 
Canada  (Ni;w  Fuam.i;):  Tin;  Namks. 

A.  D.  1526-1531.  —  Voyage  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  and  attempted  colonization  of  La  Plata. 
See  Pauaocav:  a.  D.  I.">l5-ir).")7. 

A.  D.  1528-1542. — The  Florida  Expeditions 
of  Narvaezand  Hernando  de  Soto. — Discovery 
of  the  Mississippi.  See  Fi.okiua:  A.  1).  l.-j^S- 
154',\ 

A.  D.  1531-1533. —  Pizarro's  Conquest  of 
Peru.  See  Pkui':  A.  1).  l.VJ8-l."):jl,  and  ir);;i- 
15;i3. 

A.  D.  1533. — Spanish  Conquest  of  the  King- 
dom of  Quito.     See  Ectadou. 

A.  D.  1534-1535.— Exploration  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal  by  Jacques  Cartier. — 
"At  last,  ten  years  after  [the  voyages  of  Verra- 
zano],  Philip  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  induced 
the  king  [Francis  I.]  to  resume  the  project  of 
founding  a  French  colony  in  the  Xew  World 
whence  the  Spaniards  tlaily  drew  such  great 
wealth;  and  he  presented  to  lum  a  Captain  of  St. 
Malo,  by  name  Jacques  Cartier,  whose  merit  he 
knew,  and  whom  that  prince  accepted.  Cartier 
having  received  his  instructions,  left  St.  Malo  the 
2(1  of  April,  1534,  with  two  ships  of  60  tons  and 
122  men.  He  steered  west,  indiinng  slightly 
north,  and  had  such  fair  winds  that,  ou  the  lOth 
of  May,  he  nuide  Cajjo  Bonavista,  in  Newfound- 
land, at  46°  north.  Cartier  found  the  land  there 
still  covered  with  snow,  and  the  shore  fringed 
with  ice,  so  that  he  could  not  or  dared  not  stop. 
He  ran  down  six  degrees  south-.southcast,  and 
entered  a  port  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Catharine.  Thence  he  turned  back  north.  .  .  . 
After  making  almost  the  circuit  of  Newfound- 
land, though  without  being  able  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  it  was  an  island,  he  took  a  southerly 
course,  crossed  the  gulf,  approached  the  conti- 
nent, and  entered  a  very  deep  bay,  where  he 
suffered  greatly  from  heat,  Avhcncc  he  called 
it  Chaleurs  Bay.  He  was  charmed  with  tlie 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  well  pleased  with  the 
Indians  that  he  met  and  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed some  goods  for  furs.  ...  On  leaving 
this  bay,  Cartier  visited  a  good  part  of  the  coasts 
around  the  gulf,  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
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try  In  llu-  iiniiic  i>f  tlu'  most  Cliiislian  kinp,  iis 
VVni/.iuii  IiikI  tliiiH'  ill  hII  tlir  pluccs  wlicif  lie 
lunilitl.  lie  set  sail  Mv'Min  on  the  ITith  of  Aiii,'iist 
to  icliini  III  rruinc,  and  rcacla-d  St.  Mulo  safiiy 
on  the  rith  of  Bfiitcnitxr.  .  .  .  On  tlic  r(|)ort 
wiiicli  111-  inail(!  of  his  voyii^Ci'.  Hk'  court  coii- 
cludiil  tiial  it  would  lie  usc'ful  to  France  to  liavc 
n  Hclllcnunt  in  that  part  of  America;  lait  no  one 
to  k  tiiin  alTair  mon;  to  iicart  tlian  tlic  Vice- 
A  in.iral  ( 'harh  h  dc  Mony.  Kicur  dc  la  Maillcrayc. 
.  iiis  mihic  oliiaincd  a  new  conunission  for  ("ar- 
tier, more  ample  tlian  tlu;  first,  ami  pive  him 
three  ships  well  eiiuipjied.  Tliis  Heel  was  ready 
about  the  miildle  of  .May.  and  ('artier  .  .  .  em- 
l)arke<l  on  ^Vedne>day  "iIk;  UMli."  Mis  three 
vessels  were  sejiarated  hy  violent  storms,  hut 
found  one  another,  near  the  close  of  July,  in  the 
gulf  which  was  their  appointed  jilaee  of  rendez- 
vous. "On  the  l.stof  Anu'usthad  weatherdrovc 
him  to  take  refuire  in  the  port  of  St.  Nicliolas,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  north.  Here  Car- 
tier  jilanted  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of  France,  and 
remainecl  until  the  7tli.  This  i>ort  is  almost  the 
oidy  spot  in  Canaila  that  has  ke|)t  the  name 
given  hy  ("artier.  ...  On  the  lUth  the  three 
vessels  re-entered  the  ;;ulf,  and  in  honor  of  the 
saint  whose  feast  is  celehralcd  on  that  day,  (."ar- 
tier pave  the  j,'ulf  tlu;  name  of  St.  liawreiice;  or 
rtither  he  pave  it  to  a  bay  lyinp  between  Anti- 
costi  Island  and  the  north  shore,  whence  it  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  pulf  of  which  this  bay  is 
1)art:  ami  lie<'ause  the  river,  before  that  called 
{Iver  of  Canada,  emjities  into  the  .same  gulf,  it 
insensibly  acipiired  tlie  name  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  it  still  bears.  .  .  .  The  three  ve.ssels  .  .  . 
nsccnded  the  river,  and  on  the  1st  of  September 
they  entered  the  river  Sapuenay.  ("artier  merely 
rec'onnoilered  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  .  .  . 
hastened  to  seek  a  jiort  where  his  vessels  might 
winter  in  safety.  Eight  leagues  above  I.sle  aux 
Coudres  he  found  another  much  larger  and  hand- 
somer island,  all  covered  with  tri'cs  and  vines. 
He  called  it  Hacclius  Island,  but  the  name  has 
been  changed  to  Isle  d'Orleans.  The  author  of 
the  relation  to  this  voyage,  printed  under  the 
name  of  ("artier,  i)ret(  nds  that  only  here  the 
cotuitry  begins  to  be  called  Canada.  But  he  is 
surely  mistaken;  for  it  is  certain  that  frotu  tlu^ 
earliest  times  the  Indians  gave  this  name  to  the 
whole  country  along  the  river  on  both  sides,  from 
its  mouth  to  the  Saguenay.  From  Bacchus 
Island,  ("artier  jjroceeded  to  a  little  river  which 
is  ten  leagues  olf,  and  comes  from  the  north;  he 
called  it  Hivii^re  do  Sto  Croix,  because  he  entered 
it  on  the  1-lth  of  September  (Feast  of  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  (,"ro.s,>,);  but  it  is  now  commonly 
calleil  Riviere  ilc  Jaccpies  Cartier.  The  day  aft('r 
his  arrival  he  received  a  visit  from  an  India? 
chief  named  Donnacona,  whom  the  author  of  the 
relation  of  that  voyage  styles  Lord  of  Canada. 
Cartier  treated  with  this  chief  by  means  of  two 
Indians  whoni  he  had  taken  to  France  the  year 
befoic,  and  who  knew  a  little  French.  They 
informed  Donnacona  that  the  strangers  wished 
to  go  to  Hochelaga,  which  seemed  to  trouble  him. 
llochelaga  was  a  pretty  large  town,  situated  on 
an  island  now  known  under  the  name  of  Island  of 
Montreal,  ("artier  had  heard  much  of  it,  and 
was  loth  to  return  to  France  without  seeing  it. 
The  reason  why  this  voyage  troubled  Donnacona 
was  that  the  people  of  Hochelaga  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent nation  from  his,  and  that  he  wished  to 
profit  exclusively  by  the  advantages  which  he 


hoped  to  derive  from  the  slay  of  the  French  in 
his  co\intrv."  Proceeding  with  one  vessel  to 
Lake  ,St.  iMerre,  atid  thence;  in  two  lK)ats,  Car- 
tier  reached  IliKhelagii  Oct.  !i.  "The  shape  of 
the  town  was  round,  and  three  rows  of  pa''sade8 
inclosed  in  it  about  f)0  tuimel  shapid  cabins,  each 
over  T)!)  paces  long  and  14  or  b")  wide.  It  wa8 
entered  bv  a  single  gate,  above  which,  as  well 
as  along  the  first  palisade,  ran  a  kind  of  gallery, 
reached  by  hulders,  and  well  provided  with 
liieces  of  rock  and  p.  bbles  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  sjioke  the 
lliiron  language.  They  received  the  French 
very  well.  .  .  .  Cartier  visited  the  mountain  at 
the  foot  of  w  liicli  the  town  lay,  and  gave  it  the 
nam(;  of  Mont  Uoyal,  which  has  become  that  of 
the  whole  Island  [.Montreal].  From  it  he  dii*- 
covered  a  great  extent  of  country,  the  sight  of 
which  charmed  him.  .  .  .  He  left  Hochelaga  on 
the  nth  of  October,  and  on  the  11th  arrived  at 
Saint(!  Croix."  Winteving  at  this  ])lace,  where 
his  crews  sufTered  terribly  from  the  cold  and 
from  scurvy,  he  returned  to  Fnuice  the  following 
si)ring.  "Some  authors  .  .  .  ])retend  that  Car- 
tier,  disgusted  with  Canada,  dissuaded  the  king, 
Ids  master,  from  further  thoughts  of  it;  anil 
Champlain  seems  to  have  been  of  that  oiiinion. 
But  this  dees  not  agree  with  what  Cartier  him- 
self says  in  his  ni.  nioirs.  .  .  .  Cartier  in  vain 
extolled  the  cotintry  w  hich  he  had  discovered. 
His  small  returns,  and  the  wretched  condition  to 
which  his  men  had  been  reduced  by  cold  and 
scurvy,  persuaded  most  that  it  would  never  bo 
of  any  use  to  France.  Great  stress  was  laiil  on 
the  fact  that  ho  nowhere  saw  any  appearance  of 
mines;  and  then,  even  more  than  now,  a  strange 
laud  which  produced  neither  gold  nor  silver  was 
reckoned  as  nothing." — Father  ("harlovoix,  Hint, 
of  JS'i-iP  France  (tvauK.  h)/  J.  G.  Shed),  lik.^X. 

Ai.so  IX:  H.  Kerr,  General  Coll.  of  Voy<if/eK,  pt. 
2.  /'/•.  2,  ch.  VI  (i\  6).-F.  X.  Garneau,  Hid.  of 
Oniiiihi,  V.  1,  e/i.  2. 

A,  D.  1535-1540.— Introduction  of  Printing 
in  Mexico.  See  I'kintino,  >.V;c.  :  A.  D.  l"):!.")- 
ITO'J. 

A.  D.  1535-1550. — Spanish  Conquests  in 
Chile.     See  ("r.ii.i::  A.  D.  14r)0-1724. 

A.  D.  1536-1538. — Spanish  Conquests  of 
New  Granada.  See  Colomuian  Statks:  A.  D. 
ir);](;-i73i. 

A.  D.  1541-1603. — Jacques  Cartier's  last 
"Voyage. — Abortive  attempts  at  French  Colo- 
nization in  Canada. — ".Jian  Francois  de  la 
liocpie,  lord  of  Kol)erval,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy, 
was  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  (»f  those  who 
(h'sired  to  colonize  the  lands  discovered  by 
Jac(iU''s  Cartior.  .  .  .  The  titlu  and  authority 
of  lieutenant-general  was  conferred  upon  him; 
Ills  rule  to  extend  over  Canada,  Hochelaga, 
Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belle  Isle,  Carpoii, 
Labrador,  Lii  Grand  Baye,  and  Baccalaos,  with 
the  delegated  rights  and  powers  of  the  Crown. 
This  patent  was  dated  the  15th  of  January, 
1540.  Jacciucs  Cartier  was  named  second  iu 
conmiand.  .  .  .  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  on  the 
2:kl  of  May,  1541,  having  provisioned  his  fleet 
for  two  yeai-s."  He  remained  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence until  the  following  June,  seeking  vainly 
for  the  fabled  wealth  of  the  land  of  Saguenay, 
finding  the  Indians  strongly  inclined  to  a 
treacherous  liostility,  and  sulferiug  severe 
hardships  during  the  winter.  p]ntirely  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted,  he  abaudouod  his  under- 
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tftklnff  cftfly  In  the  Biininicr  of  1543.  nnd  sjtllcd 
for  lionic.  'In  the  road  of  St.  .IoIui'h,  Ncwfound- 
liiiid,  Ciirticr  met  Ids  tardy  rliicf,  Holxrval,  jiint 
coining;  to  join  him;  but  no  i)crsuasioii  could 
iiiducr  tin;  diHappoiiitcd  exploriT  to  turn  hack. 
"To  avoid  thi'  chanc(!  of  an  open  rupture  witli 
Uohcrval,  the  Ucutcnant  silently  weifjlied  anchor 
durinir  the  niirht,  and  made  idl  sail  for  France. 
This  in;;lorious  withdrawal  from  I'le  enter|)rise 
l)araly/.cd  Holierval's  power,  and  deferred  the 
IMTniiinent  settlement  of  Canada  for  ;,'enerations 
then  unl)orn.  .Iac(iues  Cariier  died  soon  after 
his  return  to  Kurope."  Hoherval  proceeded  to 
Canada,  iiuijt  a  fort  at  Ste  Croix,  four  leaK'ies 
west  of  Orleans,  sent  back  two  of  his  three  ships 
to  France,  and  remained  throu.i;h  the  winter 
with  his  colony,  havini,'  a  troublecl  time.  There 
is  no  certain  account  of  the  endinif  of  the  enter- 
pri.so,  but  it  ended  in  failure.  For  halt  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  there  was  little  attempt  maiU- 
by  the  French  to  coloni/.c;  any  jiart  of  New 
France,  though  the  French  tisheries  on  the  >»ew- 
foundland  Dank  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
were  steadily  growing  in  activity  and  import- 
ance. "When,  after  fifty  years  of  civil  strife,  the 
strong  and  wis(!  sway  of  Henry  IV.  restored 
rest  to  troubled  f^rance,  the  spirit  of  discovery 
again  arose.  The  ]SIar(iuis  de  la  Hoche,  a  Breton 
gentleman,  obtained  from  the  kmg,  hi  loOH,  ii 
patent  granting  the  same  powers  that  Koberval 
had  posses.sed."  But  J^a  Hoche's  unilertaking 
proved  more  tlisastrous  than  Koberval's  had  been. 
Yet.  there  had  bi'en  enough  of  successful  fur- 
trading  opened  to  .stimulate  enterprise,  despite 
these  misfortunes.  "Private  ad  venturers,  unpro- 
tected by  any  special  privilege,  began  to  barter 
for  the  rich  i)eltries  of  the  Cana(lian  hunters. 
A  wealthy  mereiiant  of  St.  .Malo,  named  Pout- 
grave,  was  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of 
tliese  traders;  he  made  several  voyages  to  Ta- 
doussac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagiieiiay,  bringing 
back  each  time  a  rii'h  cargo  of  rare  and  valuable 
furs."  In  ICOO.  Pontgrave  effected  a  partner- 
ship with  one  Chauvin,  a  naval  captain,  who 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  king  giving  liim  u 
monopoly  of  the  trade;  but  Chauvin  died  in  1602 
without  having  succeeded  in  establishing  even  u 
trading  post  at  Tadoussac.  De  Chatte,  or  De 
Chastes,  governor  of  Dieppe,  succeeded  to  the 
privileges  of  Chauvin.  and  founded  a  company 
of  merchants  at  Uoueu  [100:3]  to  undertake  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  Canada.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  this  company  that  Samuel 
Chainplain,  the  founder  of  New  France,  came 
upon  the  scene.— E.  Warburton,  T/ie  Corujuest  of 
CaiKtdti,  i\  1,  ch.  2-!3. 

Also  in  :  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in 
tlwNew  World:  Ghatnjdiiin,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1562-1567.— The  slave  trading  Voy- 
ages of  John  Hawkins.— Beginnings  of  Eng- 
lish Enterprise  in  the  New  World.— "The 
history  of  E,,glish  America  begins  with  the 
three  shive-trading  voyages  of  John  Hawkins, 
niade  in  the  years  1.562,  1564,  and  1507.  Noth- 
ing that  Englishmen  had  done  in  connection 
with  America,  previously  to  those  vovages,  had 
any  result  worth  recording.  England  had 
known  the  New  World  nearly  seventy  years,  for 
John  Cabot  reached  it  shortly  after  its  discovery 
by  Columbus;  and,  as  the  tidings  of  the  dis- 
covery spread,  many  English  adventurers  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  American  coast.  But 
as  years  passed,  and  the  excitement  of  novelty 


subsided,  tlie  English  voyages  to  America  had 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  at  length  ceasi-d 
altogether.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this. 
There  was  no  oiieiiing  for  con(|uest  or  plunder, 
for  the  Tudors  were  at  i)eace  with  the  Spanish 
sovereigns:  nnd  there  could  be  no  territorial 
o<;cupation,  for  the  Papal  title  :)f  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  the  whole  of  the  new  continent 
could  not  be  disputed  by  Catholic  England. 
No  trade  worth  having  existed  with  the  natives: 
and  Si)ain  and  Portugal  kept  the  trade  with 
their  own  settlers  in  their  own  hands.  ...  As 
the  plantations  in  America  grew  ami  multiplied, 
the  demand  for  negroes  rapidly  increased.  The 
Spaniards  had  no  Afri<'an  settlements,  but  tlu; 
Portuguese  had  many,  ami,  with  the  aid  of 
French  and  English  adventurers,  they  procured 
from  these  settlements  slaves  enough  to  supjily 
both  themseb.  .'S  and  the  Spiiniards.  But  the 
Brazilian  i)lantations  gr  w  so  fast,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  that  they  absorbed  the 
entire  supply,  and  the  Spanish  colonisl.s  km^w 
not  where  to  look  for  negroes.  This  penury  of 
slaves  in  the  Spanish  Indies  became  known  to 
the  English  and  French  cai)tains  who  fre()Uented 
the  Guinea  coast;  and  John  Hawkins,  who  had 
been  engaged  from  boyhood  in  the  trade  with 
Spain  and  the  Canaries,'  resolved  in  15(!2  to  take 
a  cargo  of  negro  slaves  to  llispmuola.  The 
little  siiuadroii  with  whi(;h  lu;  executed  this 
project  was  the  first  English  scpiadron  which 
navigated  the  West  Indian  seas.  This  voyage 
opened  those  seas  to  the  English.  Englamlhad 
not  yet  broken  with  Spain,  and  the  law  excluding 
English  ves.sels  from  trading  with  tin;  Spanish 
colonists  was  not  strictl>  enforced.  The  trade 
was  profitable,  nnd  Hawkins  found  no  dillieulty 
in  disposing  of  his  cargo  to  great  advantage.  A 
meagre  note  .  .  .  from  the  pen  of  Hakluyt  con- 
tains all  that  is  known  of  the  first  American 
voyage  of  Hawkins.  In  its  details  it  must  have 
closely  resembled  the  second  voyage.  In  the 
first  voyage,  howcv'er,  Hawkins  hiid  no  occasion 
to  carry  his  wares  further  than  three  ports  on 
the  northern  side  of  llispaniola.  These  ports, 
far  away  from  San  Domingo,  the  capital,  were 
already  well  known  to  the  French  smugglers.  He 
did  not  venture  into  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and 
having  loaded  liis  ships  with  their  return  cargo, 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  back.  In  his 
second  voyage  ...  he  entered  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  still  keei)ing,  however,  at  a  safe  distance 
from  Sun  Domingo,  and  sold  his  slaves  on  the 
mainland.  This  voyage  was  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  .  .  .  Having  sold  his  slaves  in  the  conti- 
nental ports  [South  American],  and  loaded  his 
vessels  with  hides  and  other  goods  bought  with 
the  produce,  Hawkins  determined  to  strike  out  a 
new  path  and  sail  home  with  the  Gulf-stream, 
which  would  carry  him  northwards  past  the 
shores  of  Florida.  Sparke's  narrative  .  .  . 
proves  that  at  every  point  in  these  expeditions  the 
Englishman  was  following  in  the  track  of  the 
French.  He  had  French  pilots  and  seumen  on 
board,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  one  at  least 
of  these  had  already  been  with  Laudonniere  in 
Florida.  The  French  seamen  guided  him  to 
Laudonniere's  settlement,  where  his  arrival  was 
most  opportune.  They  then  pointed  him  the 
way  by  the  coast  of  North  America,  then  uni- 
versally know  in  the  mass  as  New  France,  to 
Newfoundland,  and  thence,  with  the  prevail- 
ing westerly  w^inds,  to  Europe.     This  was  the 
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pioneer  voynjjt-  made  by  Englislinicn  nlong 
coasts  (ifttTwards  famous  in  history  tlirougli 
Eugiisii  colonization.  .  .  .  The  extremely  inter- 
esting narrative  .  .  .  given  .  .  .  from  the  pen 
of  John  Sparke,  one  of  Hawkins'  gentlomen 
comjianions  .  .  .  contains  the  lirst  information 
concerning  America  an<l  its  natives  which  was 
pii!)lishe(l  in  England  by  an  English  eye-wit- 
ness." Hawkins  planned  a  third  voyage  in 
I'M.  hut  tiie  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  king 
c;iused  hiiii  to  he  stopped  by  the  English  court. 
He  sent  out  his  ships,  however,  and  they  came 
hiime  in  due  time  richly  freighted,  —  from  what 
source  is  not  known.  "In  another  year's  time 
the  aspect  of  things  liad  changed."  England 
was  venturing  into  war  with  Spain,  "and  Haw- 
kins was  now  able  to  execute  his  plan;:,  without 
restraint.  He  fcnuided  a  permanent  fortitied 
lactory  on  the  Guinea  coast,  where  negroes 
might*  bo  collected  all  the  year  round.  Thence 
he  sailed  for  the  "West  Indies  a  third  time. 
Young  Francis  Drake  sailed  with  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  'Judith,'  a  small  vessel  of  lifty 
tons."  The  voyage  )iad  a  prosperous  begiiniing 
and  a  diiastrous  ending.  After  dispo.sing  of 
most  of  iheir  slaves,  they  were  driven  b\  storms 
to  take  refuge  in  the  ^lexican  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  there  they  were  attacked  by  a  Spanish 
fleet.  Dralv*.'  in  thV  "Judith "'and  Hawkins  in 
another  small  vessel  escajied.  But  the  latter 
was  overcrowded  with  men  and  obliged  to  put 
half  of  them  ashore  on  the  Jloican  coast,  'ilie 
majority  of  those  left  on  board,  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  Drake's  crew,  died  on  tiie  vovage 
homo,  and  it  was  a  miserable  remnant  that 
lan(h'd  in  England,  in  January,  loC9. — E.  J. 
Payne,  Voi/nycs  of  the  EUzdbdhun  hkamen  to 
Am.,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  The  Hawkins  Vot/ar/es;  ed.  hy  ('.  11. 
Murkhnm  (Ihikhnjt  S>c.,  JVa.  57). — It.  Southej', 
Linx  of  th<'  JirittKh  Adiiiinih,  r.  11 

A.  D.  1572-1580. — The  Piratical  Adventures 
of  Drake  and  his  Encompassing  of  the  World. 
— •'Eiiuicis  Drake,  the  lirst  of  the  English  Hue- 
cancers,  was  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Ed- 
ward Drake  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  a 
.tauiich  Protestant,  who  had  lied  his  native 
place  to  avoid  persecution,  and  had  then  become 
u  ship's  chaplain  Drake,  like  Columbus,  had 
been  a  seaman  by  ])rofession  from  boyhood;  and 
.  .  .  had  served  as  a  young  man,  in  coniniand 
of  the  Judith,  under  Ihiwkins.  .  .  .  Haw- 
kins had  confined  himself  to  simiggling:  Drake 
advanced  fn»n  this  to  i>iracy.  This  practice 
was  authorii'.  1  by  law  in  t!ie  middle  ages  for 
the  purpos'  f  recovering  ilebtis  or  damages 
from  the  sr  ".'ts  of  anot!ier  nation.  The  Eng- 
lish, espec  those  of  the  Avest  ccuntry,  were 
the  most  .  midable  pirates  in  the  world;  and 
the  whole  uatioi  was  by  this  time  roused  against 
Spain,  in  consecpience  of  Ue  ruthless  war  waged 
again.st  Protestantism  in  the  Jfethcrlands  by 
Pliilip  II.  Drake  had  accounts  of  his  own  to 
Bcttle  with  the  Spaniartls.  'J'hough  Elizabeth 
had  not  declared  for  the  revolted  States,  and 
pursued  a  shifting  policy,  her  interests  and 
theirs  were  identical:  and  it  was  Avith  a  view 
of  <'uttiiig  off  those  supplies  of  g(Jd  and  silver 
from  America  which  enabled  Philip  to  bribe 
politicians  and  j^ay  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  his 
policy  of  aggression,  that  the  famous  voyage 
was  authorized  by  English  statesmen.  Drake 
had    recently  made  more  than  one  successful 


voyage  of  plunder  to  the  Amencnn  coast,  '  In 
July,  1573,  he  surprised  the  Spanish  town  of 
Nonibre  de  Dios,  which  was  the  shipping  port 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Isthmus  for  the 
treasures  of  Peru.  His  men  made  their  way 
into  the  royal  treasure-house,  where  they  laid 
hands  on  a  hea])  of  bar-silver,  70  feet  long,  10 
wide,  and  10  high;  but  Drake  himself  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  compelled  the  pirates  to 
retreat  with  no  very  large  part  of  the  splendid 
boot}^  In  the  winter  of  1573,  with  the  lielp  of 
the  runaway  .slaves  on  the  Isthmus,  known  as 
Cimarrones,  he  crossed  the  Isthmus,  looked  on 
the  Pacilic  ocean,  approached  witliin  sight  of 
the  city  of  Panama,  and  waylaid  a  transportation 
party  conveying  gold  to  S'oinbre  de  Dios;  but 
Avas  disappointed  of  his  prey  by  the  excited  con- 
duct of  some  of  his  men.  When  he  saAV,  on  this 
occasion,  the  great  ocean  bej-ond  the  Isthmus, 
"Diakc  then  and  there  resolved  to  be  the 
pioneer  of  England  in  the  Pacitic;  and  on  this 
resolution  he  solemnly  besought  tlie  blessing  of 
God.  Nearly  four  years  elaj)sed  before  it  av.-is 
executed;  for  it  Avas  not  until  November,  1577, 
that  Drake  embarked  on  his  famous  A'oyage,  in 
t!  "ourse  of  Avhich  he  proposed  to  plunder  Pern 
itself.  The  Peruvian  ports  Avero  unfortified. 
The  Spaniards  knew  them  to  be  by  nature  al)so- 
liitely  secured  from  attack  on  the  iiorth;  and 
they  never  dreamed  that  the  i  nglish  ])irates 
Avoiild  be  daring  enough  to  pass  the  terrible 
.straits  of  3Iagellan  and  att;>ck  them  from  the 
south.  Such  Avas  the  plan  of  Drake;  and  it  av,.3 
executed  Avith  complete  success."  He  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  Dec.  13,  ].'i77,  Avith  a  lleet  of 
four  vessels,  and  a  pinnace,  but  lo.st  one  of  tlii^ 
ships  after  he  had  entered  tiie  Pacilic,  in  a  slorni 
Avhich  drove  him  .southward,  and  Avhich  made 
him  the  di.scoverer  of  Cape  Horn.  Another  of 
his  ships,  separated  from  the  scjuadron,  returned 
home,  and  a  third,  Avhile  attempting  to  do  the 
same„  Avas  lost  in  the  river  Plate.  Drake,  in  his 
oAvn  ves.sel,  the  Golden  Hind,  proceeded  to  the 
Peruvian  coasts,  Avlierc  he  cruised  until  he  had 
taken  and  ])luii(tered  a  score  of  Spanish  ships. 
"  [^aden  Avitli  a  rich  liooty  of  P-.-ruvian  treasure 
he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  return  by  the  way  tiiat  he 
came.  He  there fo:"e  re.soh'cd  to  strike  across  the 
Pacilic,  and  for  tliis  purjiose  made  the  latitude 
in  Avhich  this  voyage  Avas  usually  ;ierforiiied  by 
the  Spanish  government  vessels  which  sailed 
annually  from  Acai)ulco  to  the  Phil!)i!  .les. 
Drake  thus  reached  the  coast  of  ('aliforni;i, 
Avliere  the  Indians,  delighted  beyond  measure  by 
presents  of  c'  ling  and  trinkets,  invited  him  to 
remain  and  ,le  over  them.  Drake  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
and  retitted  his  vessel  in  preparation  for  the 
unknoAvn  t^erils  of  the  Pacitic  The  i)lace  Avheiu 
he  landed  nnut  have  been  either  the  great  bay 
of  San  Franciscvt  [per  contra.,  see  C^.m.ikoum.v: 
A.  D.  1846-1847]  or  the  small  bay  of  Bodega, 
Avhici.  lies  a  fcAv  leagues  further  north.  The 
great  seaman  had  already  coasted  live  degrees 
more  to  the  nortliAvard  before  finding  a  suitable 
harbour,  lie  believed  him  f  to  be  the  first 
European  avIio  had  coasted  tnese  shores;  but ''♦ 
is  now  Avell  knoAvii  that  Spanish  cxjdore  -s  ' 
preceded  him.  Drake's  circuiunavigatii 
the  globe  aa-us  thus  no  deliberate  feat  of  seaman- 
ship, but  the  necessary  result  of  circumstances. 
The  voya^Tc  made  in  iikjic  than  one  Avay  a  great 
epoch   in    English    uautiml    history,'"'    Drake 
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rcaclioil  PlviiKiiitli  on  his  return  Sept.  20,  1580. 

E.  J.  Pavue,  Vo^d'jcn  of  the  ElizaMlMa  Seamen, 

pp.  141-143. 

Al80  in  F.  Fletcher,  The  World  Encor  passed 
by  Sir  F.  Drake  {Ha/dtii/t  .S/c,  1854).— J.  Barrow, 
Life  of  Drake.— \\.  Southcy,  Live^  of  British 
Admirals,  v.  3. 

A.  D.  1580 —The  final  founding  of  the  City 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  See  AmiioNTi.NE  Kki-ublic: 
A.  D.  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1583.— The  Expedition  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert.— Formal  possession  taken  of 
Newfoundland.— In  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gill'crt, 
an  Eniilisli  gentleman,  of  Devonshire,  whose 
younger  half-hrothcr  was  the  more  famous  Sir 
Walter  Iljilelgh,  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  charter  cini)owering  him,  for  the  ne.\t  si.x 
years,  to  discover  "such  remote  lieathen  and 
barbarous  lan'K  not  ctually  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prin""  or  ople,"  as  he  uight  bo 
shrewd  or  f.      mate  .  h  to  find,  and  to  oc- 

cupy the  san  as  their  proprietor.  Gilbert's  first 
expedition  was  attempted  the  next  year,  with 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  associated  in  it;  but  misfor- 
tunes drove  back  the  adventurers  to  port,  and 
Spanish  intrigue  prevented  their  sailing  again. 
"  In  June,  1583,  Gilbert  sailed  from  Cawsand  Bay 
with  five  vessels,  with  tlie  general  intention  of 
discovering  and  colonizing  tlie  northern  parts  of 
America,  It  was  the  first  colonizing  expedition 
whicli  left  tl  e  sht^res  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
narrative  of  the  expedition  by  Hayes,  who  com- 
manded one  of  Gilbert's  vessels,  forms  the  first 
page  in  the  hi.':*:,._>  of  English  colonization. 
Gilbert  did  no  more  than  go  through  the  empty 
form  of  taking  possession  of  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland, to  which  the  English  name  formerly 
api)lic'd  to  the  continent  in  general  .  .  .  was 
now  restricted.  .  .  .  Gilbert  dallied  here  too 
long.  When  he  set  sail  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  take  possession  of  Cape  Breton 
and  Nova  Scotia  the  season  was  loo  far  advanced ; 
one  of  his  largest  ships  went  down  wit!i»  all  on 
board,  including  the  Hungarian  scholar  Par- 
mcnius,  who  hud  come  out  as  the  historian  of 
the  expedition;  the  stores  were  exhausted  and 
the  crews  dispirited ;  and  Gilbert  resolved  on 
sailing  home,  intending  to  return  and  prosecute 
his  discoveries  the  next  spring.  On  the  home 
voyage  the  little  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing 
foundered;  and  th"  pioneer  of  English  coloniza- 
tion found  a  watery  grave.  .  .  ,  Gilbert  was  a 
man  of  courage,  p'f'ty,  md  learning.  Ho  was, 
however,  un  indL.orent  seaman,  and  quite  in- 
competent for  the  task  of  colonization  to  which 
he  had  set  his  hand.  Th-j  misfortunes  of  his  ex- 
pedition induced  Amadas  and  Barlow,  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps,  to  abandon  the  northward 
voyage  and  sail  to  the  shores  intended  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  easier  but  more  circuitous  route  of 
the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies."— E.  J. 
Payne,  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen,  pp. 
173-17-i.—  '-On  Monday,  the  <Jth  of  September, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  frigate  [the  '  Squirrel ']  was 
near  cast  away,  oppressed  by  waves,  yet  nt  that 
time  recovered ;  and  giving  forth  s'gns  of  joy, 
the  general,  sitting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  cried  out  to  us  in  the  '  Hind  '  (so  oft  as  we 
diu  approach  within  hearing),  '  We  are  as  n-  ar 
to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land, '  reiterating  the  same 
speech,  well  l)eseeming  a  soldier  resolute  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  I  can  testify  he  was.  On  the 
same  Monday  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  or  not 


1(  g  after,  the  frigate  being  ahead  of  us  .n  .''j 
'Gohlen  Hind,'  suddeidy  her  lights  we;  <'ii, 
whereof  as  it  were  in  a  moment  we  lost  wi 
sight,  and  withal  our  watch  cried  the  General  was 
cast  away,  which  was  too  true;  for  in  that 
moment  the  frigate  was  devoured  and  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea.  Yet  still  wo  looked  out  all  tliat 
night  and  ever  after,  until  wo  arrived  upon  the 
coast  of  England.  ...  In  great  torment  of 
weather  and  peril  of  drowning  it  pleased  Goil  to 
.send  .safe  home  the  '  Golden  Hind,'  which  arrived 
ii'  Falmouth  on  the  22d  of  September,  being 
Sunday.' — E.  Hayes,  A  lieport  of  the  Voyaciehij 
Sir  Humph rey  Gilbert  {reprinted  in  Payne's 
Voyages). 

Ar.so  IN  E.  Edwards,  Life  <f  Raleigh,  v.  1,  ch. 
5. — K.  Ilakluyt,  Principal  JS'c  ations ;  cd.  by 
E.  Goldsmid,  r.  12. 

A.  D.  1584-1586.— Raleigh's  First  Coloniz- 
ing attempts  and  failures.  —  "The  task  in 
which  Gilbert  had  failed  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  one  better  qualified  to  carry  it  out.  If  any 
Englishman  in  that  age  seemed  to  be  marked  out 
as  the  fo'under  of  a  colonial  emjiire,  it  was 
Raleigh.  Like  Gilbert,  he  had  studied  books; 
like  Drake  ho  could  rido  men.  .  .  .  nie  associa- 
tions of  his  youth,  and  the  training  of  his  early 
manhood,  fitted  h'mto  sympathize  with  the  aims 
of  his  half-brother  Gilbert,  and  there  is  little 
rea.son  to  doubt  that  Raleigh  had  a  share  in  his 
undertaking  and  his  failure.  In  1584  '•  btained  a 
patent  preci.sely  similar  to  Gilbert's,  ilis  first  stop 
showed  the  thoughtful  and  well-planned  system 
on  which  he  begun  his  task.  Two  ships  wore 
sent  out,  not  with  any  idea  of  settlement,  but  to 
cxan  ine  and  report  upon  tlio  country.  Their 
commanders  were  Arthur  Barlow  and  Philip 
Amines.  To  the  former  we  owe  the  extant 
record  of  the  voj-ago:  the  name  of  the  latter 
would  suggest  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  Whether 
by  chance  or  design,  they  took  a  more  southerl}' 
counse  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  On  the 
2d  of  Jtdy  the  presence  of  shallow  water,  and  a 
smell  of  sweet  tlowers,  warned  them  that  land 
was  near.  The  promise  thus  given  was  amply 
fidlilled  upou  their  approach  The  sight  before 
them  was  far  ditferent  from  i  lat  which  had  met 
the  eyes  of  Iloro  and  Gilbert.  In.stead  of  the 
bleak'  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Barlow  and 
Amidas  looked  upon  a  scene  which  might  recall 
the  softness  of  the  ^lediterraneau.  .  .  .  Coasting 
.dong  for  about  120  miles,  tlie  voyagers  reached 
an  inlet  and  with  some  ditliculty  entered.  They 
then  solemnly  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the 
Queen's  name,  and  then  delivered  it  over  to 
Italeiga  according  to  his  patent.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  land  upon  which  they  had 
touched  was  an  i.sland  about  20  miles  long,  and 
not  above  six  broad,  named,  as  they  afterwards 
learnt,  Roanoke,  ikyond,  separating  thena  from 
the  mainland,  lay  an  enclosed  sea,  studded  with 
more  than  a  hundred  fertile  and  well-wooded 
islets."  The  Indians  •.)roved  friendly,  and  wore 
described  bj  Barlov  is  being  "most  gentle,  lov- 
ing and  faithful,  vjid  of  all  guile  and  treason, 
and  tauch  as  live  alter  the  manner  of  the  gDlden 
age."  "The  rej)ort  whicl  the  voyagers  took 
home  spoke  as  favourably  of  the  land  itself  as  of 
its  inhabitants.  .  .  .  With  m  they  brought 
two  of  the  .savages,  named  W  auchesc  and  Man- 
teo.  A  probable  tradition  tells  us  that  the  queen 
herself  named  the  country  Virginia,  and  that 
Raleigh's  kuightiiood  wae  the  reward  and  ac- 
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knowlodj^mcnt  of  hi.s  success.  On  the  strength 
of  this  report  Itaki^'li  at  once  made  preparations 
for  a  settlement.  A  fleet  of  seven  sliips  was  pro- 
vided for  the  conveyance  of  108  settlers.  Tiio 
fleet  was  under  the  conunand  of  Sir  Richard 
Grcnvillc,  wlio  was  to  establish  the  settlement 
and  leave  it  imder  the  charjre  of  Raljdi  Lane. 
.  .  ,  On  the  yth  of  April  [1585]  the  emiiu'rants 
set  sail."  For  some  reason  not  well  explained, 
the  fleet  made  n  circuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
loitered  for  five  weeks  at  the  island  of  St.  John's 
and  at  Hispauiola,  reachint,'  Virginia  in  the  last 
days  of  .June.  Quarrels  between  the  two  com- 
manders, Grenville  and  I.ani',  had  already  begun, 
anil  both  .seemed  equally  ready  to  provoke  the 
emnity  of  the  natives.  In  August,  after  explor- 
ing .some  si.xty  miles  of  the  coast,  Grenville  re- 
turned to  England,  promising  to  come  back  tlie 
next  sjiring  with  new  colonists  and  stores.  The 
settlement,  thus  left  to  the  care  of  Lane,  was 
established  "at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island 
of  Roanoke,  ■whence  the  .settlers  could  conunand 
the  strait.  There,  even  now,  choked  by  vines 
and  underwood,  and  here  and  there  broken  by 
the  crumbling  remains  of  an  earthen  bastion, 
may  be  traced  the  outlines  of  the  ditch  which 
enclosed  the  camp,  some  forty  yards  square,  the 
home  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  tlie  .Xew 
World.  Of  the  doings  of  the  settlers  during  the 
winter  nothing  is  recorded,  but  by  the  next 
spring  their  prospects  looked  gloomv.  The  In- 
dians were  no  longer  friends.  .  .  .  'I'he  settlers, 
luiable  to  make  fisldng  weirs,  and  without  seed 
corn,  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  Indians  for 
their  daily  foo<l.  Vnder  these  circumstances, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  Lane  would  have 
best  cm[)loyed  himself  in  guarding  the  .settle- 
ment and  improving  its  condition,  lie,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  a])plied  himself  to  the 
task  of  exploring  the  neighbouring  territory." 
Rut  a  wide  combination  of  liostile  Indian  trii)es 
had  been  formed  against  the  English,  and  their 
situation  became  from  day  to  day  more  imperilled. 
At  the  beginning  of  June,  1586,  Lane  fought  a 
bold  battle  with  the  savages  and  routed  them; 
but  no  sign  of  Grenville  appeared  and  tlie  jjros- 
pect  looked  hopeless.  Just  at  this  junct\ire,  a 
great  English  fleet,  sailiiig  homewards  from  a 
piratical  expe<lition  to  the  Spanish  3Iain,  under 
the  famous  Captain  Drake,  came  to  anchor  at 
Roanoke  and  offered  succor  to  the  disheartened 
colonists.  With  one  voice  tliey  petitioned  to  bo 
taken  to  England,  and  Drake  received  the  wIk  '.c 
party  on  board  his  ships.  "The  help  of  wh'ch 
tlie  colonists  had  despaired  Avas  in  reality  close 
at  hand.  Scarcely  had  Drake's  fleet  left  the  coast 
when  a  ship  well  furnished  by  Raleigh  with  need- 
ful supplies,  reached  Virginia,  amrafter  search- 
ing for  the  departed  settlers  returned  to  England. 
About  a  fortnight  later  Grenville  himself  arrived 
with  three  ships.  He  spent  some  time  in  the 
country  exphn-ing,  searching  for  the  settlers,  and 
at  last,  unwilling  to  lose  po.s.scssion  of  the  coii:;- 
try,  landed  fifteen  men  atKoanoke  well  supplied 
for  two  years,  and  then  set  sail  for  England, 
plundering  the  Azores,  luid  doing  much  damage 
to  the  Spaniards."— J.  A.  Doyle,  The  Eitfjlixhiiv 
Aritirica  :  yinjimo,  dr.,  rh.  -1.—"  It  seems  to  l.j 
generally  admitted  that,  when  Lane  and  h'.scom- 
pany  we-it  back  tt)  England,  th-y  carried  with 
them  tobacco  .as  one  of  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try, whiih  they  presented  to  Raleigh,  us  tlie 
planter  of  the  colony,  and  by  him  it  was  brought 


into  use  in  England,  and  gradually  in  other 
European  countries.  'The  authorities  are  not  en- 
tirely agreed  upon  this  i)oint.  Josselyn  says: 
'Tobacco  lirst  brought  into  England  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  but  first  brought  into  use  by  Sir 
Walter  Rawlcigh  many  years  after.'  Again  he 
says:  '  Now  (.say  some)  Tobacco  was  first  brought 
into  England  by  >lr.  Ralph  Lane,  out  of  Virgini.a. 
Others  will  have  Tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into 
England  from  Peru,  by  Sir  Francis  J)rake's 
JIariners.'  Camden  fixes  its  introduction  into 
England  by  Ralph  Lane  and  the  men  brought 
back  with  liim  in  the  ships  of  Drake.  He  .say.s: 
'  And  these  men  which  were  brought  back  were 
the  first  that  I  know  of,  which  brought  into 
Englaiul  that  Indian  jilant  which  they  call  To- 
bacco and  Nicotia,  and  use  it  against  crudities, 
being  taught  it  by  the  Indians.'  Certainly  from 
that  time  it  began  to  be  in  great  requ<!st,  and  to 
be  sold  at  a  higli  rate.  .  .  .  Among  the  108  men 
left  in  the  (;oiony  with  Ralph  Lane  in  1585  was 
!Mr.  Thomas  Ilariot,  a  man  t)f  a  strongly  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  turn,  whose  services  in  this 
connection  were  greatl_y  valued.  He  remained 
there  an  entire  year,  and  went  back  to  England 
in  1586  lie  wrote  out  a  full  account  of  his  ob- 
serva'ions  in  the  Xew  World." — I.  N.  Tarbox, 
ISir  Walter  IlcUeigh  and  his  Colony  {Prince  8oc., 
1884). 

Also  in  T.  Ilariot,  Brief  and  true  liciwrt  (Re- 
printed -in,  atjove-iKtmcd  Prince  Soc.  Publication). — 
F.  L.  Hawks,  Hint,  of  N.  Carolina,  v.  1  {contain- 
ing reprints  of  Lane's  Account,  Ilariot's  Jiejwrt, 
dc. —  Original  Doc's  ed.  by  E.  E.  Ilalc  (ArcJia- 
ologia  Americana,  r.  4). 

A.  D.  1587-1590. —  The  Lost  Colony  of 
Roanoke.  —  End  of  the  Virginia  Undertak- 
ings of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — "  Ualeigli,  undis- 
mayed by  losses,  determined  to  jilant  an  agricul- 
tural state;  to  send  emigrants  with  their  wives 
and  families,  who  should  make  their  homes  in 
the  New  World;  and,  that  life  and  projierty 
might  be  secured,  in  January,  158T,  he  granted  a 
charter  for  the  settlement,  and  a  municipal 
government  for  the  city  of  'Raleigh.'  John 
White  was  appointed  its  governor;  and  to  him, 
with  eleven  assistants,  tlio  administration  of  the 
colony  was  intrusted.  Transport  ships  were 
j)rcpared  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietary; 
'Queen  Elizabeth,  tlio  godmother  of  Virginia,' 
declined  contributing  'to  its  education.'  Em- 
barking in  April,  in  July  they  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina;  they  were  saved  from 
the  dangers  of  Cape  Fear;  and,  passing  Cape 
Hatteras,  they  hastened  to  the  isle  of  Roanoke, 
to  search  for  the  handful  of  men  whom  Grei'- 
ville  had  left  there  as  a  garrison.  They  found 
the  tenements  deserted  and  overgrown  with 
weeds;  huniiin  bones  lay  scattered  on  the  field 
where  wild  deer  were  reposing.  The  fort  was 
in  ruins.  No  vestige  of  surviving  life  appeared. 
The  instructions  of  Raleigh  had  designated  the 
l)lace  for  the  new  settlement  on  the  bay  of 
Chesapeake.  Rut  Fernando,  the  naval  ollicer, 
cai^'er  to  renew  a  profitable  traflic  in  the  West 
Iiulies,  refused  his  assistance  in  exploring  the 
coast,  and  White  was  compelled  to  remain  on 
Roanoke.  ...  It  was  there  that  in  July  the 
foundations  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  were  laid." 
Rut  the  colony  was  ilooined  to  disaster  from  the 
beginning,  being  quickly  involved  in  warfare 
with  the  surrounding  natives.  "With  the  re- 
turning sliip  White  embarked  for  England,  uu- 
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(ler  the  excuse  of  intercedinj?  for re-enforconnnis 
and  supplies.  Yet.  on  the  IHth  of  August,  nine 
(lays  previous  to  his  departure,  his  daughter 
Eleanor  Dare,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  assistants, 
gave  birth  to  a  female  child,  the  first  olVspring 
of  English  parents  on  tiie  soil  of  tlie  United 
States.  The  infant  was  named  from  tlic  i)lace 
of  its  birth.  The  colony,  now  composed  of  8'J 
men,  17  women,  and  two  children,  Mhose  nsMnes 
are  all  preserved,  might  reasonably  hope  for  the 
sjx'cdy  return  of  the  governor,  as  lie  left  with 
them  his  daughter  and  his  grandchild,  "Virginia 
Dare.  The  farther  history  of  tliis  plantation 
is  involved  in  gloomy  uncertainty.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  'the  city  of  Haleigh,'  the  emigrants  from 
Kngland  and  tlie  first-born  of  America,  iiwaiteil 
death  in  tiie  land  of  their  .idoption.  For,  when 
White  reached  England,  he  found  its  attention 
absorbed  by  the  threats  of  an  invasion  from 
Spain.  .  .  .  Yet  Raleigh,  whose  jiatriotism  di<l 
notdimin'sh  his  generosity, found  means,  in  April 
1588,  to  despatch  White  with  supplies  in  two  ves- 
sels. But  the  comi)any,  desiring  a  gainful  voy- 
age rather  than  a  safe  one,  ran  in  chase  of  prizes, 
till  one  of  tiiem  fell  in  with  men  of  war  from 
Udchellc,  and,  after  a  bloody  fight,  was  boarded 
and  ritled.  Both  ships  were  comiiellcd  to  return 
to  England.  The  delay  was  fatal:  the  English 
kingdom  and  the  Protestant  reformation  were  in 
danger;  nor  lould  the  piwtr  colonists  of  Roanoke 
be  again  rciinembered  till  after  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Invincible  Armada.  Even  then  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  had  already  incurred  a  fruitless 
expense  of  £40,000,  found  his  impaired  fortune 
insulFicient  for  further  attempts  at  colonizing 
Virginia.  He  therefore  used  the  privilege  of  his 
patent  to  endow  a  company  of  merchants  and  ad- 
venturers with  large  concessions.  Among  the 
men  who  thus  obtained  an  assignment  of  the  pro- 
prietary's rights  in  Virginia  is  found  the  name  of 
Richard  Hakluyt;  it  connects  the  lirst  efforts  of 
England  in  North  Carolina  with  the  final  coloniza- 
tion of  Virginia.  Tl<c  colonists  at  Roanoke  had 
emigrated  willi  a  charter;  the  instrument  of 
March,  1589,  wag  not  an  assignment  of  Raleigh's 
patent,  but  the  extension  of  a  grant,  already  iield 
(nider  its  san'^tion  by  increasing  the  number  to 
whom  the  rights  of  tliat  cliarter  belonged.  ^lore 
than  another  year  elapsed  before  White  could 
return  to  .search  for  liis  colony  and  his  daughter; 
and  then  the  island  of  Boanoke  was  a  desert. 
An  inscription  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  pointed  to 
C'roatan ;  but  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  dan- 
gers from  storms  were  pleaded  "as  an  excuse  for 
an  immediate  return.  The  conjecture  has  been 
liazarded  that  the  deserted  colony,  neglected  by 
their  own  countrymen,  were  hospitably  adoptcll 
into  the  tribe  [the  t'roatansj  of  llatteras  Indians. 
Raleigh  long  cherished  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  vestiges  of  tlieir  existence,  and  sent  at  his 
own  charge,  and,  it  is  said,  at  i\\\  several  times, 
to  search  for  his  liege  men.  But  imagination 
received  no  iielp  in  its  attempts  to  trace  the  fate 
of  the  colony  of  Roanoke."— G.  Bancroft,  //m^  of 
I  he  U.  S.,  pt.  1,  ch.  5  (13.  l)._"The  Croatans  of 
to-day  claim  descent  from  the  lost  colony. 
Their  habits,  disposition  and  mental  characferis- 
lies  show  tiaces  both  of  savage  and  civilized 
iiiccstors.  Their  language  is  the  English  of  300 
years  ago,  and  their  names  arc  in  many  cases 
the  same  as  tiiose  borne  by  tiie  original  cuknists. 
No  other  theory  of  tlieir  origin  has  been  ad- 
vanced."—S.   B.    Weeks.    T/ie  Lost   VMiiy  of 


Roanoke  (Am.  Hint.  Assn  Pajwrn,  v.  5,  pf.  4). — 
"This  last  expedition  [of  Wiiite,  searching  for 
his  lost  colony  1  was  not  despatclied  by  Raleigh, 
but  by  his  successors  in  th(^  American  jiatent. 
And  our  history  is  now  to  take  leave  of  that 
illustrious  man,  with  whose  schemes  ami  enter- 
prises it  ceases  to  have  any  further  connexion. 
The  ardour  of  his  mind  was  not  exhausted,  but 
diverted  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  and  not  less 
:irduous  undertakings.  .  .  .  Desirous,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  project  which  he  had  carried 
so  far  shoukl  not  be  entirely  abandoned,  and 
hoping  that  the  spirit  of  commerce  would  pre- 
serve an  intercourse  with  Viruinia  that  might 
terminate  in  a  colonial  est.iblisli.nent,  he  con- 
sented to  assign  his  patent  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  a  company  of  mcrchant:i  in  London,  who 
undertook  to  establish  and  maintain  a  trallic 
between  England  and  Virginia.  ...  It  ap- 
l)eared  very  soon  that  Raleigh  had  transferred 
ids  patent  to  hands  very  dilTerent  from  his  own. 
.  .  .  Satislled  with  a  paltry  traflic  carried  on 
by  a  few  small  vessels,  they  made  no  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  the  country:  and  at  the  ])eriod 
of  Elizabeth's  death,  not  a  single  Englishman 
was  settleil  in  America." — J.  Giahame,  Hist,  of 
the  llisfl  and  Progress  of  the  U.  S.  (/AT.  Am.  till 
1G88,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  W.  Stith,  Hist,  of  Va.,  hk.  1.  —  F.  L. 
Hawks,  //A^  of  \.  C.  r.  1,  A'-w.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1602-1605.— The  Voyages  of  Gosnold, 
Pring,  and  Weymouth. — The  First  English- 
men in  New  England. — Bartholomew  G(Jsnold 
was  a  West-of-Eiigland  mariner  who  had  served 
in  the  expcilitious  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the 
Virginia  coast.  Under  his  command,  in  the 
spring  of  l(i02,  "with  the  consent  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigli,  and  at  the  cost,  among  others,  of  Ilcnry 
Wriothesle}-,  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  accom- 
plished patron  of  Shakespeare,  a  .small  •vessel, 
called  the  Concord,  was  e(iuipped  for  exploration 
in  'the  north  part  of  Virginia,' with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  a  colony.  At  this  time,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  nineteen 
years  after  the  fatal  termination  of  Gilbert's 
enterprise,  there  was  no  European  inhabitant  of 
Xorth  America,  except  those  of  Spanish  birth  in 
Florida,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  French,  the 
miserable  relics  of  two  frustrated  attempts  to 
settle  what  they  called  New  France  Gosnold 
sailed  from  Falmouth  with  a  company  of  thirty- 
two  persons,  of  whom  eight  were  seamen,  and 
twenty  were  to  become  planters.  Taking  a 
straight  course  across  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  the 
indirect  course  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West 
Indies  which  had  been  hitherto  imrsued  in 
voj-ages  to  Virginia,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks 
he  saw  land  in  Massachu.setts  Bay.  probalily  near 
what  is  now  Salem  Harbor.  Here  a  boat  came 
olT,  of  Bas(iue  build.  maniKid  by  eight  natives, 
of  whom  two  or  three  were  dressed  in  European 
clothes,  'udicating  the  presence  of  earlier  foreign 
voyagers  iu  these  waters.  Next  he  stood  to  the 
southward,  and  his  crew  took  great  quantities  of 
codfish  by  a  liead  land,  called  by  him  for  that 
rea.son  Cape  Cod,  the  name  which  it  reteins. 
Gosnold,  lirereton,  and  three  others,  went  on 
shore,  the  lirst  Englisjimen  who  are  known  to 
have  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Massachusetts. 
.  .  .  Sounding  his  way  cauiiously  along,  first 
in  a  southerly,  and  then  in  a  westerly  directio:i, 
and  ])robabIy  passing  to  the  south  of  Nantucket, 
Gosnold  next    landed  ua  a  small   island,  now 
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called  No  Mau'.s  Land.  To  this  he  gave  the 
iianu- of  Martha's  Vineyard,  since  transferred  to 
the  laru'er  i.sland  further  north.  .  .  .  South  of 
liuzzunl's  Bay.  and  separated  on  tlic  south  by 
the  Vineyard  Sound  from  Martha's  Vineyard,  is 
scattered  the  groujj  denoted  on  modern  maps  as 
the  Elizabeth  Islands.  The  south  westernmost 
of  the.se,  now  known  by  the  Indian  name 
of  Cutlyhunk,  was  denominated  by  Gosnold 
Elizal)et"h  Island.  .  .  .  Here  Gosnold  found  a 
jiond  two  miles  in  circumference,  s  '^arated  from 
the  sea  on  one  side  by  a  beach  thirty  yards  wide, 
and  enelosintf  'a  rocky  i.slet,  containing  near  an 
acre  of  ground,  full  of  wood  and  rubbish.'  This 
islet  was  fixed  ii,..>n  for  a  settlement.  In  three 
weeks,  while  a  pi.rt  of  the  company  were  absent 
on  a  trading  exiKilition  to  the  mainland,  the  rest 
dug  and  stoned  a  cellar,  prepared  timber  and 
built  a  house,  w  hich  they  fortified  with  palisades, 
and  thatched  with  sedge.  Proceediug  to  make 
an  inventory  of  their  i)rovisious,  they  found  that, 
after  supplying  the  vessel,  which  was  to  take 
twelve  men' on" the  return  voyage,  there  would 
be  a  su(hci<'iuy  for  only  six  weeks  fcjr  the 
twenty  men  who  would  remain.  A  dispute 
aro.se  upon  the  question  whether  the  party  to  be 
left  behind  would  receive  a  share  in  the  i)rocceds 
of  the  cargo  of  cedar,  sassafras,  furs,  and  other 
commodilies  which  had  been  collected,  A  small 
party,  gt)ing  out  in  quest  of  shell-lish,  Avas 
attacked  by  some  Indians.  With  men  liaving 
already,  it  is  likely,  little  stomach  fur  such 
cheerless  work,  these  circumstances  easily  led  to 
the  decision  to  abandon  for  the  present  the 
scheme  of  a  settlement,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  adventurers  sailed  for  England,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  Ave  weeks,  arrived  at  Exinouth. 
.  .  .  The  expedition  of  Gosnold  was  pregnant 
with  consequences,  though  their  development 
was  sl(jw.  The  accounts  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
country,  which  were  circulated  by  his  C(jmiiany 
on  their  return,  excited  an  earnest  interest." 
The  next  year  (April,  1003),  ]\Iartin  Pring  or 
Prynne  was  sent  out,  by  several  merchants  of 
Bristol,  with  two  small  vessels,  seeking  cargoes 
of  .sassafras,  which  had  acquireil  a  high  value  on 
account  oi'  supjiosed  medicinal  virtues.  Pring 
coasted  from  .Maine  to  3Iartha's  Viueyanl, 
secured  his  desired  cargoes,  and  gave  a  good 
account  of  the  comitry.  Two  years  later  (March, 
lOOo),  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Wanlour 
sent  a  vessel  conunanded  by  George  Weymouth 
to  reconnoitre  the  same  coast  witl  an  eye  to 
settlements.  'Weymouth  a.scended  either  the 
Kennebec  or  the  Penobscot  river  some  50  or  (10 
miles  and  kidnajiped  live  natives.  "Excej)!  for 
this,  and  for  some  addition  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  local  geoirraphv,  the  voyaire  was  fruitle.ss." 
—J.   G.  Palfrey,  Jlini.  of  A'.  Eng.,  v.  1,  <•//.   '4. 

Ai.so  IN  ,}fiisK.  Hint.  Sic.  Coll.,  M  Sines,  r.  8 
(1848). — I.  ^IcKeen,  On  tin  Voi/iir/r  of  Geo.  M\y- 
Vl-i'itfl  i.lfiiilir  Ili.sf.  Sic.    Cull.,  r.  !)). 

A.  D.  1603-1608.— The  First  French  Settle- 
ments in  Acadia.  See  (anad.v  (New  Fkance): 
A.  I).  lUO;i-l(l().-).  atid  l(i00-l(;08. 

A.  D.  1607.— The  founding  of  the  Engjlish 
Colcny  of  Virginia,  and  the  failure  in  Maine. 
See  Viit(ii.M.\:  A.  D.  10(iti-l(iU7,  and  after;  and 
JIaink:  a.  I).  KiOT-Uids. 

A.  D.  1607-1608.— The  First  Voyages  of 
Henry  Hudson. —  •The  lirst  recorded  voyage 
made  by  Henry  Hudson  was  undertaken  .  .  . 
for  the  Muscovy  or  Russia  Company  [of  Eng- 


land]. Departing  from  Graveseiul  the  first  of 
May,  1G07,  with  tlie  intention  of  sailing  straight 
across  the  north  pole,  bv  the  north  of  wliat  is 
now  called  Greeidand,  ifudson  found  that  this 
land  stretched  further  to  the  eastward  than  he 
had  anticijjated,  and  that  a  wall  of  ice,  along 
which  he  coasted,  extended  from  Greenlan<l  to 
Spitzbergeu.  Forced  to  relin(iuish  the  hope  of 
finding  a  pas.sage  in  the  latter  vicinity,  he  once 
more  attempted  the  entrance  of  Davis'  Straits  by 
the  north  of  Greenland.  This  design. was  also 
frustrated  and  he  apparently  renewed  the  at- 
tempt in  a  lower  latitude  and  nearer  Greenland 
on  his  homeward  voyage.  In  this  cruise  Hudson 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  latitude  than  any 
l)revious  navigator.  .  .  .  He  reached  England  on 
his  return  on  the  15th  September  of  that  vear 
[1007].  ...  On  the  22d  of  April,  1008,  Henry 
Hudson  commenced  his  second  recorded  voyage 
for  the  j^luscovy  or  Russia  Comjiauy,  witll  the 
design  of  '  finding  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  north-cast.'' .  .  .  On  the  3d  of  June,  1GU8, 
Hudson  had  reached  the  most  northern  point  of 
Norway,  and  on  the  11th  was  in  latitude  75'  24', 
between  Si)itzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla."  Fail- 
ing to  jiass  to  the  north-east  bej'ond  Nova 
Zembla,  he  retuiued  to  England  in  August. — J. 
!M.  Read,  Jr.,  JJiKt.  Inquiry  Concerning  Henry 
Ihnhoii,  ]ip.  133-138. 

Also  in  G.  M.  Asher,  Henry  Iludnon,  the 
Kavi(i(itor(]Iiikh(>it  S>c.,  1800). 

A.  D.  1608  1616.— Champlain's  Explora- 
tions in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  See  Canada  (New  Fkanci:): 
A.  D.  UiOS-lOll,  and  1011-1010. 

A.  D.  1609. — Hudson's  Voyage  of  Discovery 
for  the  Dutch. —  "The  failure  of  two  expedi- 
tions daunted  the  enterprise  of  Hud.son's  em- 
ployers [the  ]\Iuscov3-  Company,  in  England]; 
they  could  not  daunt  the  courage  of  the  great 
navigator,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  rival 
of  Snulh  and  of  Chamijlain.  He  longed  to  tempt 
once  more  the  dangers  of  the  northern  seas;  and, 
repairing  to  Holland,  he  offered,  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  explore  tlie  icy 
wastes  in  search  of  the  coveted  passage.  The 
voyage  of  Snnth  to  Virginia  stimulated  desire; 
the  Zealanders,  fearing  the  loss  of  treasure,  ob- 
jected; but,  by  the  infiuence  of  13allha/ar 
Moucheron,  the'  directors  for  Amsterdam  re- 
solved on  cijtiipping  a  small  vessel  of  discovery; 
and,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  100!),  the  '  Crescent ' 
[or  '  Half-Moon,' as  the  name  of  the  little  ship 
is  more  commoidy  translated],  commanded  by 
Hudson,  and  manned  by  a  mixed  crew  of  En::- 
lishmen  and  llollaiiders,  his  son  being  of  the 
number,  set  sail  for  the  north-western  passage. 
Classes  of  ice  impeded  the  navigation  towards 
Nova  Zembla;  Hiulson,  who  had  examined  the 
maps  of  .John  Smith  of  Yirgiina,  turned  to  the 
west;  and  passing  beyond  Greenland  and  New- 
foundland, and  running  down  the  coast  of 
Acadia,  he  anchored,  prol)ably,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Pi'iiobscot.  Then,  following  the  track  of 
Gosnold,  he  came  ujion  the  ])romontory  of  Cape 
Cod,  and,  believing  himself  its  first  discoverer, 
gave  it  the  name  of  New  IloU^uid.  Long  after- 
wards, it  was  claimed  as:  the  north-eastern  bmmd- 
ary  of  New  Netherlands.  From  the  sands  of 
Cape  Cod,  lie  steered  a  southerly  course  till  he 
was  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Vir- 
ginia, wnerc  Hudson  remcnd)ered  that  his  coun- 
trymen were  planted.     Then  turning  again  to 
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the  north,  he  discovered  tlie  Delaware  Bay,  ex- 
amined its  currents  and  its  soundings,  and,  with- 
out going  on  sliore,  tooic  note  of  tlie  aspect  of 
tlie  country.  On  tlie  3d  day  of  September, 
almost  at  the  time  when  C'hainplaia  was  invad- 
ing New  York  from  the  north,  less  than  five 
months  after  the  truce  with  Spain,  which  gave 
the  2>ethcrlaiiil3  a  diplomatic  existence  as  a 
st:ite,  the  'Crescent'  anchored  within  Sandy 
Jlook,  and  from  the  neighboring  shores,  that 
were  crowned  with  'goodly  cakes,'  attracted 
frc(iuent  visits  from  the  natives.  After  a  week's 
delay,  Hudson  sailed  through  the  Narrows,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  anchored  in  a  harbor 
which  was  jironounced  to  be  very  good  for  all 
winds.  .  .  .  Ten  days  were  employed  in  explor- 
ing the  river;  the  first  of  Europeans,  Hudson 
went  sounding  his  "w  ay  above  the  Highland!^, 
till  at  last  the  '  Crescent '  had  sailed  some  miles 
beyond  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  a  boat  had  ad- 
vanced a  little  beyond  Albany.  Frequent  inter- 
course was  held  with  the  astonished  natives  [and 
two  battles  fought  with  them].  .  .  .  Having 
completed  his  discovery,  nuds(m  descended  the 
stream  to  which  time  has  given  his  name,  and  on 
the  4th  day  of  October,  about  the  season  of  the 
return  of  John  Smith  to  Englaml,  he  set  sail  for 
Europe.  ...  A  happy  return  vo3-age  brought 
the  'Crescent'  into  Dartmouth.  Hudson  for- 
warded to  his  Dutch  employers  a  brilliant  ac- 
comit  of  his  discoveries;  but  he  never  revisited 
the  lands  which  he  eulogized:  and  the  Dutch 
East-India  Company  refused  to  search  further  for 
the  north-western  i)assage." — Ct.  Bancroft,  Jli-st. 
of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  15  {f>r  pt.  2,  ch.  12  of  •'Author's 
Last  Rccmon"). 

Also  in  II.  R.  Cl':vkla\d,  Z/fc  of  Henry 
Hudson  (Lib.  of  Am.  Bio;/.,  r.  10),  ch.  3-4.— K. 
Juet,  Joarnid  of  JIud.so/i's  ]o>/age  (X.  Y.  Hint. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Second  Scries,  v.  1). — J.  V.  Is.  Yates 
and  J.  W.  Moulton,  Hist,  of  the  State  of  A".  V., 
pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1610-1614. — The  Dutch  occupation 
of  New  Netherland,  and  Block's  coasting 
exploration.  See  Nkw  Youk:  A.  I).  1610- 
1G14. 

A.  D.  -614-1615.— The  Voyages  of  Capt. 
John  Smith  to  North  Virginia.— The  Naming 
of  the  country  New  England,— "  From  the 
time  of  Capt.  Smilii's  deiiarture  from  Virginia 
[see  VmGiM.v:  A.  D.  KiOT-lOlO],  till  the  year 
1614,  there  is  a  chasm  in  his  biographv.  .  .  . 
In  1614,  probably  t)y  his  advice  and  at  ills  suii-- 
gestion,  an  expcdiliiui  was  fitted  out  by  soine 
London  mcrcliants,  in  the  expense  of  which  he 
also  shared,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  dis- 
covery in  New  England,  or,  as  it  was  then  called. 
North  Virginia.  ...  In  March,  1614,  ho  sec  .sail 
from  London  with  tw(i  ships,  one  commanded 
by  himself,  and  the  other  by  Captain  Thomas 
Hunt.  They  arrived,  April  30th,  at  the  island 
of  Manhegin,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  they 
built  seven  boats.  The  purposes  for  which  they 
were  sent  were  to  capture  whales  and  to  search 
for  mines  of  gold  or  copper,  which  were  said  to 
be  there,  and.  if  these  failed,  to  make  up  a  cariro 
of  (ish  and  furs.  Of  mines,  they  found  no  indi- 
cations, and  they  found  whale-'fishing  a  'costly 
conclusion;'  for,  although  they  saw  manv,  and 
cliased  them  too,  they  succeeded  in  taking"  none. 
They  thus  lost  the  best  part  of  tiie  rtshing'seasou ; 
but,  after  giving  up  their  gigantic  game,  they 
diligently   employed   the  months  of  July  and 
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August  hi  taking  and  curing  codfish,  an  humble, 
but  more  certain  prey.  Wliile  the  crew  were 
thus  employed.  Captain  Smith,  with  eight  men 
in  ti  small  boat,  surveyed  and  examined  the 
whole  coast,  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  traf- 
ficking Willi  the  Indians  for  furs,  and  twice 
fighting  with  them,  and  taking  such  observa- 
tions of  the  prominent  points  as  enabled  him  to 
construct  a  map  of  the  countrJ^  He  then  sailed 
for  England,  where  lie  arrived  in  August, 
within  six  months  after  his  departure.  He  left 
Captain  Hunt  biihind  him,  with  orders  to  dispose 
of  his  cargo  of  fish  in  Spain.  I'ufortunatel}', 
Hunt  was  a  sordiil  and  unprincipled  jiiiscreant, 
who  resolved  to  make  Lis  countrymen  odious  to 
the  Indians,  and  thus  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  cohjny,  which  would  diminish 
tin;  large  gains  he  and  a  few  others  derived  by 
monopolizing  a  lucrative  trailic.  For  this  iiiir- 
pose,  having  decoyed  ^4  of  the  natives  on  board 
his  ship,  he  carried  them  olT  and  sold  Miem  as 
slaves  in  the  port  of  >Ialaga.  .  .  .  Captain 
Smith,  upon  his  return,  presented  his  map  of 
the  country  between  Penobscot  and  Cape  Cod  to 
Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  I.),  \vitli  a 
n'fpiest  that  he  would  sul>stitute  othiTs,  instead 
of  the  'barbarous  names'  which  had  been  given 
to  particular  places.  Smith  himself  gave  to  the 
country  the  n;ime  of  New  England,  as  he 
expressly  states,  and  not  Prince  Charles,  as  is 
commonly  supjiosed.  .  .  .  The  first  port  into 
wliiih  Captain  Smith  put  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land was  Plymouth.  There  he  related  his 
adventures  to  some  of  his  friends,  'who,'  he 
says,  'as  I  supposed,  were  iiite?x'sted  in  the  tlead 
patent  of  tliis  unregarded  country.'  The  Ply- 
mouth Company  of  ^adventurers  to  North  Vir- 
ginia, by  nattering'  hopes  and  large  promises, 
induced  him  to  engage  his  services  to  them." 
Accordingly  in  March,  1615,  he  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  with  two  vessels  under  his  command, 
bearing  16  settlers,  besides  their  crew.  A  storm 
dismasted  Smith's  ship  and  drove  her  back  to 
Plymouth.  "His  consort,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Dernier,  meanwhile  proceeded  on  her 
voyage,  and  returned  with  a  profitable  cargo  in 
August;  but  the  object,  whtch  was  to  elTect  a 
liermanent  settlement,  was  frustrated.  Captain 
Smith's  vessel  was  probably  found  to  be  so 
much  shattered  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to 
repair  her;  for  we  find  that  he  set  sail  a  second 
time  from  Plynumth,  on  the  9Ath  of  June,  in  a 
small  bark  ot  60  tons,  manned  by  30  men,  and 
carrying  with  him  the  same  16  .settlers  he  had 
taken  before.  But  an  evil  destiny  seemed  to 
hang  over  this  enterprise,  and  to  make  the  voy- 
age a  succession  of  dis;utere  and  disappoint- 
ments." It  ended  in  Smith's  capture  by  a  pirat- 
ical French  fleet  and  his  detention  for  some 
months,  until  he  made  a  daring  escape  in  a  small 
boat.  "While  he  had  been  detained  on  board 
the  French  pirate,  in  order,  as  he  says,  '  to  keep 
my  perplexed  thoughts  from  too  niiich  medita- 
tion of  my  miserable  estate,'  he  employed  him- 
self in  writing  a  narrative  of  his  two  voyages  to  • 
New  England,  and  an  account  of  the  country. 
This  was  publishec'  in  a  quarto  form  in  June, 
1616.  .  ,  ,  Captain  Smith's  work  on  New  Englaml 
was  the  first  to  rccomiiK'iid  that  country  as  a 
place  of  settlem(>nt. "— a.  S.  Ilillard,  Lif6  of 
C'tipt.  John  Smith  {<-h.  14-15). 

Also  in  Capt.  John  Smith,  Description  of  K 
Eng. 
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A.  D.  1619.— Introduction  of  negro  slavery 

into  Virginia.     Sec  ViitoiMA;  A.  D.  101!). 

A.  D.  1620.— The  Planting  of  the  Pilgrim 
Colony  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Chartering  of 
the  Council  for  New  England.  Sec  Massa- 
(iHhimsC  .YMonn  Colony):  A.  D.  1620;  and 
Nkw  KNdi.AM):  A.  I).  l<','J0-l(i2:]. 

A.  D.  1620.— Formation  of  the  Government 
of  Rio  de  La  Plata.  See  Auukntink  Hk- 
iMiii.K  :  A.  1).  i:)."U-1777. 

A.  D.  1621.— Conflicting  claims  of  England 
and  France  on  the  North-eastern  coast. — 
Naming  and  granting  of  Nova  Scotia.  See 
Nkw  KNiii.ANi.:  A.  1).  1(W1-1C>:;1. 

A.  D.  1629. — The  Carolina  grant  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath.— "Sir  Hdlurt  Ilcatli.  uttdniey- 
fri'iicral  to  Cliiirli's  I..  ol)tainc(l  ii  frnmt  of  the 
lands  between  t lie  ISyth  [IJOth  V]  (lejj;ree  of  north 
latit'de  to  the  river  St.  Mutheo.  His  charter 
bears  date  of  October  5,  1629.  .  .  .  The  tenure 
is  (leclareil  to  be  ns  ample  as  any  bisliop  of 
Durham  [Palatine],  in  the  kiuiidom  of  England, 
ever  held  ami  enjoyed,  or ou^jlitor could  of  right 
have  lield  and  enjoyed.  Sir  Hobert,  his  heirs 
and  a.ssigns,  are  constit\ited  tiie  true  and  al)solute 
lords  ami  i)roprietors,  and  the  country  is  erected 
into  a  ]irovince  by  the  name  of  Carolina  [or 
Carolanal,  and  the  islands  are  to  be  called  the 
Carolina  islands.  Sir  Hol)ert  conveyed  his  right 
some  time  after  to  the  earl  of  Arunoel.  This 
nol)leinan,  it  is  said,  planted  several  ]iarts  '>f  his 
ac(iuisilion,  but  his  attempt  to  colonize  was 
checked  by  the  war  with  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards the  civil  war.  Lord  .Maltravers,  who  .soon 
after,  on  his  father's  death,  became  earl  of 
Arundel  and  Sussex  .  .  .  made  no  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  the  grant.  ...  Sir  Robert 
lleatli"s  grant  of  land,  to'  the  southward  of 
Virginia,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  posses  don 
ever  owned  by  an  individual,  remained  for  a 
long  time  almost  absolutely  waste  and  uncuUi- 
vated. ,  This  vast  extent  of  territory  occu])ie(l  all 
the  country  between  tlu*  liOth  an<l  8Cth  degrees 
of  northern  latitude,  which  endiraces  the  pres- 
ent states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
[Alabama],  Teimessee,  ^Mississippi,  and,  with 
very  little  exceptions,  the  whole  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  territory  of  I-]ast  and  West 
Florida,  a  considerable  part  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Texas, 
Chiuhaha,  A:o.  The  grantee  had  taken  jjosses- 
siou  of  th(!  country,  soon  after  he  had  obtained 
his  title,  which  he  afterwards  had  conveyed  to 
the  earl  of  Arundel.  Henry  lord  .Alallravers  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  some  aid  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Virginia  in  1639,  at  the  desire  of  Charles 
I.,  for  the  settlement  of  Carolana,  and  the  coun- 
try had  since  become  the  j^roperty  of  a  Dr.  Cox; 
yet,  at  this  time,  there  were  two  jioints  only  in 
which  iiunpient  English  settlements  could  be 
<liscerned;  the  one  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Albemarle  Sound  and  the  streams  that  How  into 
it.  The  population  of  it  was  very  thin,  and  the 
greatest  portion  of  it  was  on  the  north-east  bank 
of  Ciiowan  river.  The  settlers  had  come  from 
that  i^art  of  Virginia  now  known  as  the  County 
of  Nansemond.  .  .  .  They  iiad  been  joined  by  a 
number  of  (Quakers  and  other  sectaries,  wh^ni 
the  spirit  of  intoleramv  had  driven  from  Nt., 
England,  and  some  emigrants  fnnn  Hernnulad. 
.  .  .  The  other  settlement  of  the  English  was  at 
'he  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river;  .  .  .  those  who 
composed  it  had  come  thither  from  New  England 


in  1659.  Their  attention  was  confined  torcarinc; 
cattle.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether 
the  assignees  of  Carolana  ever  surrenrlered  the 
charter  under  which  it  was  held,  nor  whether  it 
was  considered  as  having  become  vacated  or 
obsolete  by  non-user,  or  by  any  other  means."— 
F.  X.  :Martiii,  IliM.  of  X'  Cdroliiia,  r.  1,  e/..  5 
(1 11(1  7. 

A.  D.  1629.— The  Royal  Charter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Sec  Massaciutsetts:  A.  D.  1623-1629,  Tiik 
DoKCiiKSTKii  Company. 

A.  D.  1629-1631. — The  Dutch  occupation  of 
the  Delaware.  See  Dklawaiii::  A.  1).  KiJll- 
1031. 

A.  D.  1629-1632, — English  Conquest  and 
brief  occupation  of  New  France.  See  Caxada 
(Nkw  Fhanck):  A.  1).  Hi2S.-1632. 

A.  D.  1632. — The  Charter  to  Lord  Balti- 
more and  the  founding  of  Maryland.  Sie 
MAitvi.ANn:  A.  I).  1032.  and  A.  I).  1033-1037. 

A.  D.  1638. — The  planting  of  a  Swedish 
Colony  on  the  Delaware.  See  Dei-awaiu; 
A.  1).  lOliS-lOK). 

A.  D.  1639-1700. — The  Buccaneers  and  their 
piratical  warfare  with  Spain.  —  "The  ITtli 
century  gave  liirth  to  a  class  of  rovors  wholly 
distinct  irom  any  of  their  jiredecessors  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  dlH'ering  as  widely  in  their 
plans,  organization  and  exploits  as  in  the  princi- 
ples that  governed  their  actions.  .  .  .  After  the 
native  inliabilants  of  Haiti  had  been  externii- 
nated,  and  the  Spaniards  had  sailed  farther  west, 
a  few  adventurous  men  from  Normandy  settled 
on  the  shores  of  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  the  wild  bulls  and  hogs  which  roamed 
at  will  through  the  forests.  The  small  island  nf 
Tortugas  was  their  market;  thither  they  repaired 
with  their  saltet!  and  smoked  meat,  their  hides, 
itc.,  and  disposed  of  them  in  exchange  for  pow- 
der, lead,  and  other  necessaries.  The  places 
wh(>re  these  semi-wild  hunters  prepared  tiie 
sli.ughtered  carcases  were  called  'boucans,'  and 
they  them.selves  became  known  as  Buccaneers. 
Probably  the  world  has  never  before  or  since  wit- 
nessed such  an  extraordinary  association  as  theira. 
Urd)urdened  by  women-folk  or  children,  the.se 
men  lived  in  couples,  reciprocally  rendering  each 
other  services,  and  having  entire  community  of 
property  —  a  condition  termed  by  them  matelot- 
age,  from  the  word  'matelot,'  by  which  they 
addressed  one  another.  ...  A  man  on  joining 
the  fraternity  completely  merged  his  identity. 
Each  member  received  a  luckname,  nnd  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  inquire  ir  '.ih  nntete- 
dents.  When  one  of  their  numbei  .mirried,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  buccaneer,  having  forfeited  lii.s 
member.shii)  by  so  civilized  a  proceeding,  lie 
nught  continue  to  dwell  on  the  coast,  and  to 
hunt  cattle,  but  he  was  no  longer  a  'matelot' — 
as  a  Benedick  he  had  degenerated  to  a  'colonist.' 
.  .  .  Uncouth  and  lawless  though  the  buei'ii- 
neers  were,  the  sinister  signification  now  attach- 
ing to  their  name  would  never  have  been  merited 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unreasoning  jealousy  of 
the  Spaniards.  Tlu;  hunters  were  actually  a 
.source  of  profit  to  that  nation,  yet  from  an  in- 
sane antipathy  to  strangers  the  donunaiit  race 
resolved  on  exterminating  the  settlers.  Attacked 
whilst  dispersed  in  pursuance  of  their  avocations, 
the  latter  fell  easy  victims;  many  cf  them  were 
wantonly  mas.sacred,  others  dragged  into  slavery. 
.   .    .    Breathing    hatred    and    vengeance,    'the 
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brt'tliren  of  the  coast'  i;nitfil  tliuir  scattered 
forces,  and  a  war  of  liorrihh;  reprisals  coni- 
nienceil.  Fresh  troops  arrived  from  Spain,  whilst 
the  ranlis  of  the  buccaneers  were  tilled  by  adven- 
turers of  all  nations,  allured  by  love  of  plunder, 
and  tired  with  indii^nation  at  the  cruelties  of  the 
atru'rc  sors.  .  .  .  Ti»e  Spaniards,  utterly  failing 
to 'oust  their  opponents,  hit  upon  a  new  ex- 
l)eilient,  so  short-sighted  tiiat  it  redeets  but  little 
credit  on  their  statssniaiiship.  This  was  the 
extermination  of  the  'lorned  cattle,  by  which  tlio 
Inieeuneers  derived  their  means  of  subsistence;  a 
L-^eiiend  slaugliter  took  jilaee,  ai.d  the  breed  was 
ahn(>st  extirpated.  .  .  .  The  pulled  up  arrogance 
of  th(!  Spaniard  was  curbed  by  no  prudential 
coMsidenition;  calling  upon  every  sain»-  iu  his 
calendar,  and  raiiung  curses  on  the  Ikretical 
l)uceaneers,  he  deprived  them  of  their  legitimate 
occupation,  and  created  wilfully  a  set  of  desper- 
ate enemies,  v.-ho  harass'jd  the  colonial  trade  of 
an  empire  already  betraying  signs  of  feebleness 
with  the  pertinacity  of'Avolvcs,  and  who  only 
desisted  when  her  commerce  had  been  reduced 
to  insigniticance.  .  .  .  Devoured  by  an  uauying 
hatred  of  their  assailants,  the  buccaneers  de- 
veloped into  a  new  association  —  the  freebooters." 
— C.  H.  Eden,  T/w  Went  Indus,  ck.  3.— -'The 
monarchs  both  of  England  and  France,  but 
especially  tlie  former,  contuved  at  and  even  en- 
couraged the  fre(!uooters  [a  name  which  the 
pronunciation  of  French  sailors  transformed 
i..i() 'llibustiers,'  while  that  corruption  became! 
Anglicized  in  its  ttUMi  and  produced  the  woid 
filibusters],  wliose  services  could  be  obtained  in 
time  of  war,  and  whose  actions  could  be  dis- 
avowed in  time  of  peace.  Thus  buccaneer, 
tilihuster,  and  sea-rover,  were  for  the  most  part 
at  leisure  to  hunt  wild  cattle,  and  to  pillage  and 
massacre  the  Spaniards  wherever  they  foimd  an 
opportunity.  When  not  on  some  marauding  ex- 
l)edition,  they  followed  the  chase."  The  jjiratieal 
buccaneers  were  tirst  organized  under  a  leader 
in  103!),  the  islet  of  Tortuga  being  their  favoritJ 
rendezvous.  "  So  rajiid  was  the  growth  of  their 
.settlements  that  in  1(541  we  lind  governors  ap- 
l)ointed,  anil  at  San  Ciiristobal  a  governor-general 
named  De  Poincy,  in  charge  of  the  Fren(;h 
lilibusters  in  tlie'  Indies.  During  that  year 
Tortuga  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  and 
tile  English  were  driven  out,  both  from  that  islet 
and  from  Santo  Domingo,  .securing  liarboracie 
el.sewhere  in  the  islands.  Xevertheless  corsairs 
of  both  nations  often  made  conmion  cause.  .  .  . 
In  [lO.jll  Tortuga  was  again  recajjtured  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  la  16(50  fell  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  French;  and  in  their  contiucst  of 
Jamaica  in  165.5  the  JJrilish  troops  were  rcCu- 
forceii  by  a  large  party  of  buccaneers."  The 
tirst  of  the  more  famous  buccaneers,  and  ap- 
parently the  most  ferocious  among  them  all,  was 
a  Fienchmau  called  Francois  L'Oloimois,  who 
harried  the  coast  of  Cent-al  America  between 
1060-1605  with  six  ships  and  700  men.  At  the 
.same  time  another  buccaneer  named  .Mansvelt, 
was  rising  in  fame,  and  with  him,  as  second  in 
command,  a  AVelshman,  Henry  Morgan,  who  be- 
came l\n:  most  notorious  of  all!  In  1668,  ]^lorgan 
attacked  and  cajitured  the  strong  town  of  Port»- 
bello,  on  the  Istlunus,  committing  indescribable 
atrocities.  In  1671  he  crossed  the  Isthmus, 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  battle  and  gained 
possession  of  the  great  and  wealthy  citv  of 
Panama  —  the  largest  and     '     est  in  the  New 


World,  containing  at  the  time  30,000  inhabitants 
Tlif'city  was  pillaged,  tired  and  totally  destroyed. 
The  exploits  of  this  ruilian  and  the  stolen  riches 
which  he  carried  home  to  England  soon  after- 
ward gained  the  honors  of  knighthood  for  him, 
from  ti(e  worthy  hands  of  Charles  II.  In  1080, 
the  buccaneers  under  one  Coxon  again  cro.ssed 
the  Isthmus,  seized  Panama,  which  had  been 
considerubl}'  rebuilt,  and  captured  there  a 
Spanish  lleet  of  four  ships,  in  which  they 
launched  themselves  upon  the  Pacitlc.  From 
that  time  their  phuidcring  operations  were  chietly 
directed  against  the  Pacific  coa.st.  Towards  tlie 
close  of  the  17th  century,  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  "the  Eourl)on  alliance  of 
Spain  with  France,  brought  about  the  discour- 
agement, the  decline  and  tinally  the  extincti(m 
of  the  buccaneer  organization. — 11.  II.  Bancroft, 
Jiinf.  of  the  Pacific  titat>;is:  Central  Am.,  v.  2,  ch. 
26-30. 

Also  IN  W.  Thornbury,  TI'c  Bucrancers. — A. 
O.  Exquemelin,  Jli^t.  of  the  Buccaneers. — J. 
Bumej',  Jlist.  of  the  Buccnnejrs  of  Am. — See, 
also,  Jamaica:  A.  D.  1055-1796. 

A.  D.  1655. — Submission  of  the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware  to  the  Dutch.  See  Dklawakk: 
A.  1).   1040-16.50. 

A.  D.  1663. — The  grant  of  the  Carolinas  to 
Monk,  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury,  and  others. 
See  NoKTii  Cakoi.ina:  AD.   1(j63-1670. 

A.  D.  1664. — English  conquest  of  New 
Neth^rland.     See  Nkw  Youk:  A.  D.  1064. 

A.  D.  1673. — The  Dutch  reconquest  of  New 
Netherlana.     we  New  Yoi'.k:  A.  1).  1673. 

A.  D.  1673-1082.— Discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  by  Marquette  and 
La  Salle. —  Louisiana  named  and  possessed 
by  the  French.  See  Canada  (Nicv,  Fkaxcej: 
A.  D.  1634-1073,  and  1660-1687. 

A.  D.  1674.— Final  surrender  of  New  Neth- 
erland  to  the  English.  See  IS'etiiehlands 
(IIoi.i.AN.)):  A.  D.  1674. 

A.  D.  1681.— The  proprietary  grant  to  Wil- 
liam Penn.     See  Pennsvi.vama:  A.  D.  1681. 

A.  D.  1689-1607.— The  first  Inter-Coloni:il 
War:  King  William's  War  (The  war  of  the 
League  of  Augsburg).  See  Canada  (Nkw 
Fk.\nce):  a.  D.  1089-1690;  1(392-1697;  also, 
Nkwfoindi.axd:  A.  D.  1694-1697. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  Uniti-'.d  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  KiOO;  also, 
Canada  (Xew  FiiAxn:):  A.  D.  1689-1690. 

A.  D.  1698-1712. — The  French  colonization 
of  Louisiana.— Broad  claims  of  France  to  the 
whole  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  See  Loiisi- 
ana:  a.  1).  1698-1712. 

A.  D.  1700-1735. — The  Spread  of  French 
occupation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on 
the  Lake  See  Canada  (New  France):  A.  D. 
1700-173 

A.  D.  1702. — Union  of  the  two  Jerseys  as  a 
royal  province.  See  New  Jeksey:  A.  I).  1()88- 
1738. 

A.  D.  1702-1713.— The  Second  Inter-Co- 
lonial War:  Queen  Anne's  War  (The  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession). — Final  acquisition  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  English.  See  Ne^v  Uno- 
LAND.  A.  I).  1702-1710;  C.vnada  (New  Fkance): 
A.  1).  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  i",  3. — Division  of  territory  between 
England  and  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
See  Canada  (New  Fiiance)  •  A.  D.  1711- 
1713. 
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A.  D.  1729.— End  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment in  North  Carolina.  See  Nokth 
Cauomna:  a.  1).  ltWM-17:.>!». 

A.  D.  1732. — The  colonization  of  Georgia 
by  General  Oglethrope.  .Sec  (Ji.dUuiA.  V.  J). 
ll.ii-lV.VJ. 

A  D.  1744-1748.— The  Third  Inter-Colon- 
ial War:  King  George's  War  (The  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession).  SeeXiiW  Enuianu: 
A    1)    1744:  lT4.");iiii(l  1745-1748. 

A,  D.  1748-1760. — Unsettled  boundary  dis- 
putes of  England  and  France, — The  fourth  and 
last  inter-colonial  war,  called  the  French  and 
Indian  War  (The  Seven  Years  War  of  Europe). 
— English  Conquest  of  Canada.  Sl\^  Canada 
(Nkw  Fkanci:):  A.  D.  1700-170:};  17G0:  NoVA 
Scotia:  A.  D.  174'J-175o;  1755,  Ohio  (Valley): 
A.  1>.  1748-1754;  1754;  1755;  Cape  liUETON 
Isi.AM.:  A.  I)   17o.S-170(>. 

A  D.  1749. — Introduction  of  negro  slavery 
into  Georgia.     Ste  Gkoucia:  A.  1).  17;}5-174!i. 

A.  D.  1750-1753. — Dissensions  among  the 
English  Colonies  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
French  War.  See  Unitku  Statks  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1750-1753. 

A.  D  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  at 
Albany. — Franklin  s  Plan  of  Union.  See 
LMtii)  Statics  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  Peace  of  Paris. — Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  Louisiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi  (except  New  Orleans) 


coded  by  France  to  Great  Britain. — West  of 
the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans  to  Spain. — 
Floridi.  '■>y  Spain  to  Great  Britain.    See  Seven 
Ykaks  Wai!. 
A.  D.  1 763-1764.— Pontiac's  War.     See  Po.\. 

TIAC'S  WaU. 

A.  D.  1763-1766,  —  Growing  discontent  of 
the  English  Colonies. — The  question  of  taxa- 
tion.— The  Stamp  Act  and  its  repeal.  See 
Uniteo  States  of  Am.  :  A  I).  17«(J-177o,  tol7G(;. 

A.  D.  1766-1769. —  Spanish  occupation  of 
New  Orleans  and  Western  Louisiana,  and  the 
revolt  against  it.  See  Louisiana:  A.  U.  17G(j- 
17GIS,  iiiid  1769. 

A.  D.  1775-1783. — Independence  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  achieved.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (Ariui,)  to  1783  (Septemheu). 

A.  D.  1776. — Erection  of  the  Spanish  Vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  See  Augentine 
IlEPUHLio:  A.  D.  1 580-1 777„ 

A.  D.  1810-1816.— Revolt,  independence  and 
Confederation  of  the  Argentine  Provinces. 
See  AuoENTiNE  Uei'UULIc:  A.  I).  180G-18~'0. 

A.  D.  1818. — Chilean  independence  achieved. 
SeeCuiLE:  A.  D.  1810-1818. 

A.  D.  1820-1821-— Independence  Acquired 
by  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States. 
See  .Mexico:  A.  D.  1820-1820,  ami  Central 
America:  A.  D.  1821-1871. 

A.  D.  1824. — Peruvian  independence  w^on  at 
Ayacucho.     SeePKUU:  A.  D.  1820-182G. 
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In   the 


Seventh 

or 


Linguistic  Classification 
Annual  Report  of  the  JJiireim  of  Ktlinolo<:y  (fo 
1885-8G,  i)iil)]islio(lin  1891),  Major  J.  AV.  Powell 
the  Directorof  the  Rureaii,  liasiriven  aclassifica- 
tioii  of  the  laiis^uaires  of  the  >'or*li  American  abo- 
rigines basiil  u]iont)ie  most  recent  investigations. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  families  of  speech,  or  lin- 
guistic stocks,  which  are  detined  and  named: 
"  Adaizan  [identified  since  the  publication  of 
this  list  as  l)cing  hut  pint  of  the  Caddoan  stock]. 

—  Algonciuian.  —  Athapascan.  —  Attacajian. — 
Beothnkan. — Caddoan. — Chimakuan. — Chima'-'- 
kan. — Cliinimesyan. — C'hinookan. — Chitimachai 
— Cliuinashan. — Co.ihuiltcean. —  ("opelian. — t'os- 
tanoan. — Kskinianiui. — Esselenian. — Iroqnoian. — 
Kalapooian. — Karaiikawan.— Kere.san. — Kiowan. 

—  Kituanalian.  —  Kolusclian.  —  Kulanai;;ui.  — 
Xusan. — Lutuamian. — Mari])osan. —  ^loquehim- 
nan.— Miiskliogeau. — Xatehesau. —  Palaihnihan. 
^I'iman. —  Pujiinan. —  Quoratean. —  Salinan. — 
Salishan.  — Sastean. —  Shahaptian. — Shoshonean. 
— Siouan. — Skittagetan.— Takilman.--Tanoan. — 
Tiinu(|wanau. — Tonikan. — Tonkawan. — Uchean. 
— Waiilatpuan. — "Wakashan. — Washoan. — Weit- 
spek-m.  — "Wishoskan.  —  Yokonan.  —  Yanan. — 
Yukiaii.— Yiiman.  —Zunian."— These  families 
are  sevi'rally  detined  in  the  summarv  of  in 
formation  given  below,  and  the  relations  to 
them  of  all  tribes  having  any  historical  impor- 
tance are  shown  by  cross-references  and  other- 
^vis<';  but  many  other  grouping?  and  associa- 
tions, and  many  tribal  names  not  scientifically 
recognized,  are  likewise  exhibited  here,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  a  signiticance  in  history 
and  are  the  subjects  of  frequent  allusion  in 
liferaliin  . 

Abipones.     Sec  below :  Pampas  Tribes. 


Abnakis,  or  Abenaques,  or  Taranteens.— 
"The  Abnakis  were  called  Taranteens  by  the 
English,  and  Oweuagungas  by  the  New  Yorkers. 
.  .  .  Wc  must  admit  that  u  large  portion  of  the 
North  American  Indians  were  called  Abnakis, 
if  not  by  themselves,  at  least  by  others.  This 
word  Abnaki  is  found  spelt  Abeuaques,  Abenaki, 
Wapai.achki,  and  Wabenakies  by  diilereut  writ- 
ers of  various  nations,  each  adopting  the  manner 
of  spelling  according  to  the  rules  of  pronunci- 
ation of  their  respective  native  languages.  .  .  . 
The  word  genera'lly  received  is  spelled  thus, 
Abuaki,  but  it  should  be  '  Waubanaghi.'  from 
the  Indian  word  '  wanbanban,'  designating  the 
people  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  in  general,  of 
the  place  where  the  sky  commences  to  appear 
white  at  the  breaking  of  the  day.  ...  It  has 
been  difficult  for  dilYerent  writers  to  determine 
the  number  of  nations  or  tribes  comprehended 
under  this  word  Abnaki.  It  being  a  general 
word,  by  itself  designates  the  people  of  the  east 
or  northeast.  .  .  .  We  find  that  the  word  Abuaki 
was  applied  in  general,  more  or  less,  to  all  the 
Indians  of  the  East,  by  persons  who  were  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  the  early  writers  and 
others  well  acquainted  with  the  natives  of  New 
France  and  Acadia,  and  the  Indians  themselves, 
by  Abnakis  always  pointed  ouo  a  particular 
nation  existing  nouh-wost  rmd  south  of  the  Ken- 
nebec river,  and  they  never  designated  any 
other  people  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  from  Capt 
lliitteras  to  Newfoundland.  .  .  .  The  Abnakis 
had  five  great  villages,  two  amongst  the  French 
colonies,  which  must  be  the  village  of  St. 
.loscph  or  Sillery,  and  that  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  both  in  Ca'naila,  three  on  the  head  waters. 
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or  nloni;  three  rivers,  between  Aendiii  and  New 
England.  These  three  rivers  arc  the  Kennebec, 
the  Androscoggin,  and  tlie  Suco.  .  .  .  Tlie  na- 
tion of  the  Alinakis  bear  evi<lent  niarits  of  hav- 
ing been  an  original  people  in  their  name,  man- 
ners, and  language.  They  show  a  kind  of  civil- 
■zation  whicli  must  be  the  effect  of  antiipiHy, 
and  of  a  past  flourishing  age."— P].  Vetroniile, 
.  The  Ahuaki In(Uans{Maine IIM.  Soc.  Coll.,  i\  6).— 
See,  also,  below:  Ai.tiON(iri.\N  F.vmily.— For 
some  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Abnakis,  with 
the  New  England  colo:iies,  see  C.\nada  (New 
France);  A.  D.  108i)-1090,  and  169'J-l(i97; 
New  England:  A.  D.  IfiT')  (.July— Sei-t.); 
17O'2-1710, 1711-171L';  and  Nova  Scotia:    A.  D. 

Absarokas,  Upsarokas,  or  Crows.  See 
below:  Siol'an  Family. 

Acawoios.  See  below:  Caribs  ANn  their 
KiNiiur.D. 

Acolhuas.     See  Me.xico,  A,  D.  1325-1502. 

Adais.* — These  Indians  wen;  a  "tribe  who,  ac- 
coriiiug  to  Dr.  Sibley,  lived  al)out  the  year  1800 
near  the  old  Spanish  fort  or  mission  of  Adaize, 
'about  40  miles  from  Natchitoehes,  below  the 
Yattassees,  on  a  lake  called  Lae  ilacdon,  which 
connnunicates  with  the  division  of  Uetl  River 
that  passes  by  B.'iyou  Pierre  '  [Lewis  and  Clarke], 
A  vocabulary  of  about  250  Avords  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  us  of  their  language,  which  according 
to  the  collector,  Dr.  Sibley,  'ditlers  from  all 
others,  and  is  so  dillicult  to  speak  or  understand 
liiat  no  nation  can  speak  ten  words  of  it.  .  .  .  A 
recent  comparison  of  this  vocabulary  by  ^Ir. 
Gatschet,  with  several  Caddoan  dialects,  has  led 
to  the  discovery  that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  Adai  words  have  a  more  or  less  remote 
allinity  with  Caddoan,  and  he  regards  it  as  a 
Caddoan  dialect."— J.  \V.  Powell,  Seventh  An. 
Re/uii-t,  Ihnxdti  of  Ethnology,  pp.  4.>-4C. —  See 
jircceding  page. 

Adirondacks. — "This  is  a  term  bestowed  by 
the  Iroquois,  in  derision,  on  the  tribes  who 
'  appear,  at  an  early  day,  to  have  descended  the 
Utawas  river,  and  occupied  the  left  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  above  the  present  site  of 
Ciuebec,  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  It 
is  said  to  signify  men  who  eat  trees,  iu  allusion 
to  their  using  the  bark  of  certain  trees  for  food, 
wlien  reduced  to  straits,  in  their  war  cxcurs.-^us. 
'I'iic  French,  who  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
the  gulf,  called  the  same  people  Algonquins  — 
a  generic  appellation,  which  has  been  long 
employed  and  come  into  univers-l  use,  among 
Jiistorians  and  philologists.  Ace  .rding  to  early 
accounts,  the  Adirondacks  had  preceded  the 
Iroquois  in  arts  and  attainments."— II.  R. 
Schoolcraft,  ^'utcs  on  the  Iroquois,  ch.  5. —  See, 
also,  below:  Iroquois  Confederacy:  Their 
Conquests,  &c. 

/Esopus   Indians.    See  below :  Alqonquian 
;      Famiia'. 

Agniers.— Among  several  names    which  the 

Mohawks  (see  below:   Ihoqitois)  bore  in   early 

i      colonial  history  was  that  of  the  Agniers.— F. 

I     Parkman,   The  Compiraetj  of  Pontine,  v.  1,  j>,  9, 

'      foot-note. 

Albaias.    See  below :  Pampas  Tribes. 
i         Aleutc.     See  below:  Eskimauan  Family. 

Algonquian  ( Algonkin)  Family.— ' '  About  the 

period  1500-lGOO,  those  related  tribes  whom  we 

now  know  by  the  uame  of  Alg()nkins  were  at  the 

height  of  their  prosperity.     They  occupied  the 

•  See  Note.  AppendU  E.  y  /jr 


Atlantic  coast  from  the  Savannah  river  on  the  south 
to  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  north.  .  The 
dialects  of  all  these  were  related,  and  evidently  at 
some  distant  day  had  been  derived  from  the  s.ame 
primitive  tongue.  Which  of  them  had  preserved 
the  ancient  forms  most  closely,  it  may  be  preinii- 
ture  to  decide  positively,  but  the  tendency  of 
modern  studies  has  been  to  assign  that  place  to 
the  Cree  —  the  northernmost  of  all.  We  caimot 
erect  a  genealogical  tree  of  these  dialect.s.  .  .  . 
We  may,  however,  grou])  tlieiii  in  such  a  manner 
as  roughly  to  indicate  their  relationship.  This 
I  do"  —  in  the  following  list:  "Cree. — Old 
Alg'Mikin. —  ^lontagnais.  —  Chipeway,  Ottawa, 
Pottawattoinie,  Miami,  Peoria,  Pea,  I'lankishaw, 
Kaskaskia,  Menominee,  Sue.  Fox,  Kikaj>oo, — 
Sheshatiipoosh,  Secoffec,  >Iicmac,  Melisceet, 
Etchemin,  Abnaki. —  Moliegan,  Massachusetts, 
Shawnee,  3Iinsi,  Unand,  L'nalachtigo  [the  liist 
three  named  forming,  together,  the  nation  of  the 
Lenape  or  Delawares],  Nantieoke,  Powhatan, 
Pampticoke.  —  Blackfoftt,  Gros  Ventre,  Shey- 
enne.  .  .  .  All  the  Algonkin  nations  who  dwelt 
north  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  east  shore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  iu  the  basins  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  rivers,  claimed  near  kinship 
and  an  identical  origin,  and  were  at  times  united 
into  a  loose,  defensive  confederacy.  By  the 
western  and  southern  tribes  they  were  col- 
lectively known  as  Wapanachkik  — '  those  of  the 
eastern  region' — which  in  the  form  Abnaki  is 
now  confined  to  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  in  Maine. 
.  .  .  The  members  of  the  confederacy  were  the 
^Mohegaiis  (.Mahicanni)  of  the  Hudson,  wht  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  that  river  to  the  falls  above 
the  site  of  Albany,  the  various  New  Jersey 
tribes,  the  Delawares  proper  on  the  Delaware 
river  and  its  branches,  including  the  ^linsi  or 
Mouseys,  among  the  mountains,  the  Nanticokes, 
between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  small  tribe  called  Canai,  Kanawhas  or 
Ganawese,  whose  towns  were  on  tributaries  of 
the  Potomac  and  Patuxent.  .  .  .  Linguistically, 
the  Mohegans  were  more  closely  allied  to  the 
tribes  of  New  Eugland  than  to  those  of  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Evidently,  most  of  the  tribes 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  compara- 
tively recent  oflshoots  of  the  parent  stem  on  the 
Hudson,  supposing  the  course  of  migration  had 
been  eastward.  .  .  .  The  Nanticokes  occupied 
the  territory  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
ocean,  except  its  southern  extremity,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Powhatan  tribe  of  Virginia." — D.  G.  Brinton, 
Tue  Lenape  and  their  Legends,  eh.  1-2. — "  Mohe- 
gans.  Munsees,  j\Iauhattans,  Metoacs,  and  other 
alliliated  trioes  and  bauds  of  Algonquin  lineage, 
inhabited  the  oanks  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
'slands,  bay  andseaboardof  New  York, including 
Long  Island,  during  the  early  periods  of  the  rise 
of  the  Iro(juois  Confederacy.  .  .  .  Tl'  ;  ^lohegans 
finally  retired  over  the  Highlaiids  east  of  them 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ilousaior.ic.  The  ^lunsces 
and  Nanticokes  retired  to  the  Delaware  river  and 
reunited  with  their  kindred,  the  Lenapecs,  or 
modern  Delawares.  The  Jlauhattaus,  and 
numerous  other  bands  and  sub-tribes,  melted 
away  under  the  influence  of  licpior  and  diiil  in 
their  tracks." — H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Sot m  on  the 
Iroqiioin,  ch.  5. —  "  On  the  basis  of  a  difference 
in  (I'alect,  that  portion  of  the  Algonquin  Indians 
which  dwelt  in  New  England  has  been  classed  in 
two  divisions,  one  consisting  of  those  who  in- 
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Imt'itfd  what  is  now  tlie  Stute  of  Maine,  nearly 
111)  to  its  wcslcni  i)()rili'r  tin-  (.iIht  niiisistiiiir  of 
tin-  rest  of  the  native  jx-pulatiDii.  Tii<'  Maine 
Inilians  niiiy  liavc  Ihcii  son'e  1."),(M)()  in  iminlxT, 
or  sninewlial  less  tliaii  a  thinlof  llie native  ])i)im- 
lation  of  New  Ihi^'liiiid  Tliat  portion  of  tiieni 
wliofiwelt  furthest  towanlstlieeist  were  Icnown 
by  tiie  name  of  Ktclelieniins.  Tlie  Al)ena(iuis. 
ineliidini;  tlie  Tarraliiies,  iuinted  on  liotli  siilesof 
tlie  IViioiiseot,  and  westwaril  us  far  as  tlie  Sueo, 
if  not  <|uiletotlie  I*iscala(iua.  Tlie  triliesfonml 
in  the  rest  ot  New  iliiirland  were  desiixnated  l»y 
a  irreater  varieiy  of  names.  'I'lie  homo  of  tlie 
I'eiiacook  or  I'awtueUet  Indians  was  in  llie 
southeast  eorner  of  what  i;  now  New  Ilanipsliire 
and  the  contiguous  region  of  Massachusetts. 
Ne.xt  dwelt  the  Massachusetts  tribe,  along  the 
liuy  of  that  name.  'I'hen  were  found  successively 
tlie  Poliaiiokets,  or  Wamiianoags,  in  the  south- 
easterly region  of  Massachusetts,  and  liy  Buz- 
zard's iinil  NarragansetlHays;tlii'Narragansetts, 
with  a  tributary  race  called  Nyantics  in  what  is 
now  the  western  part  of  the  .State  of  Hhixle 
Island;  the  l*e(|Uot.s,  between  the  Xarragau.sett.s 
and  the  river  formerly  callird  the  Pequot  Uiver, 
now  the  Thames;  and  the  Jlohegaus,  spreading 
themselves  beyond  the  Uiver  Connecticut.  In 
the  central  region  of  ^lassachu.setts  were  the 
Nipmucks,  or  Nipnets;  and  along  Cape  Cod  were 
the  Naus(!ts,  who  api>eared  to  have  owed  .some 
fealty  to  the  PoUanokets.  The  New  England 
Indians  exhibited  an  inferior  type  of  liuinanity. 
.  .  .  Tliough  lleet  and  agih;  when  e.\cited  to 
some  occasional  etfort,  they  were  found  to  be  in- 
capable of  contiiuious  labor.  Heavy  and 
phlegnialic,  tliey  scarcely  wept  or  smiled." — 
J.  G.  Palfrev,  CoiiijiciulioKn  Hist,  of  N.  J'Jnr/., 
hk.  1,  ch.  A  {r.  1).— '-The  valley  of  the 
'  Cahohatatea,'  or  ^lauritius  Eiver'[i.  e.,  the 
Huilson  River,  as  now  named]  at  the  time  llud- 
son  lir.st  ascended  ils  waters,  was  inhabited, 
chielly,  by  two  al)original  ra<'es  of  Al.irontjuiii 
lineage,  afterwards  known  among  tlie  English 
colonists  by  tlie  generic  names  of  ^lohegaiis 
and  ^lincees.  The  Dutch  generally  called 
the  Jlohcgans,  ;Mahicans;  and  the  '.Mincees, 
Sanhikans.  These  two  tribes  were  subdivided 
into  numerous  minor  bauds,  each  of  which 
hail  a  distinctive  name.  The  tribes  on  tlio 
east  side  of  the  river  were  generally  !Molie- 
gaus;  those  on  the  west  side,  iMincees.  They 
were  hereditary  enemies.  .  .  .  Long  Island,  or 
'Sewau-haeky,'  was  occupied  by  thesavage  tribe 
of  JMetowacks.  which  was  subdivided  into  various 
clans.  .  .  .  St4iten  Island,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  t)ie  bay,  was  inhabited  by  the  .>Ionatons.  .  .  . 
Inland,  to  tiie  west,  lived  the  ]{aritaus  and  tie 
Hackinsaeks;  while  the  regions  in  tlie  vicinity  >  f 
the  well-known  'Highlands,'  south  of  Sandy 
Hook,  were  inhal)ited  by  a  band  or  sub-tribe 
called  the  Nevesincks  or  Navisinks.  .  .  .  To  the 
south  and  west,  covering  the  centre  of  New 
Jersey,  were  the  Aquamachukesund  the  Stanke- 
kans;  while  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  north- 
waril  from  the  Schuylkill,  was  inhabited  by 
various  tribes  of  the  Leiiape  race.  .  .  .  The 
island  of  the  Manhattans  "  was  occupied  by  the 
trilie  which  r<Mrcived  that  name  (see  JIami.vttan). 
Ou  tlie  sh.ires  of  the  river,  above,  dwelt  the 
Tappans,  the  Weckiiuaesgeeks,  the  Sint  Sings, 
'•whose  chief  village  was  named  Ossin-Sing,  or 
'the  Place  of  Stones,'"  the  Pachami,  the  Wa'orin- 
acks,  the  Wappiugers,  ami  the  Warouawaukougs. 


"Further  north,  nnd  occupyin;[?  the  present 
couiitiesof  Ulster  and  rjreene,  were  the  Mimpm 
elans  of  Minncsincks,  Nanticokes,  Mincees,  and 
Delawares.  These  clans  liad  jiressed  onward 
from  till' iijiper  valley  of  the  Delaware.  .  .  .  They 
were  generally  known  among  the  Dutch  a.^  liiV 
/Esopus  Indians.  -.1.  R.  IJrodhead,  Jlint.  nf 
the  State  of  y.  }'.,  v.  1,  i-h.  ;3^"Tlie  area  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Algoiuiuian  family  wa.s 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  linguistic 
stock  in  North  America,  their  territory  reaching 
from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
Churchill  River  of  Hudson  Hay  ns  far  south  at 
li'ast  as  Pamlico  Sound  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  easti-rn  part  of  this  territory  was  an  area 
occupied  by  Inxpioian  tribes,  surrounded  on 
ahiKJst  all  sitles  by  their  Algontiuiau  luiighbors. 
On  the  south  the  AlgoiKjuian  tribes  were  bor- 
dered by  those  of  Irociuoian  and  Siouan  (Catawba) 
stock,  on  the  southwest  and  west  by  the  Musk- 
hogean  and  Siouan  tribes,  and  ou  the  northwest 
by  the  Kitunahau  and  the  great  Athajjasean 
families,  while  along  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  Eskimo,  who  were  gradually 
retreating  before  them  to  the  north.  In  New- 
foundland they  encountered  the  Beothukan 
family,  consisting  of  but  a  single  tribe.  A  portion 
of  the  Shawnee  at  some  early  peri(xl  had  sep. 
iirated  from  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  in  central 
Tennessee  and  pusheil  their  way  down  to  the 
Savannah  River  in  South  Carolina'  ■where,  known 
us  Savannahs,  they  carried  ou  destructive  wars 
with  the  surrounding  tribes  until  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ISlh  century  they  were  linally 
driven  out  and  joined  the  Delaware  in  tlie  north. 
Soon  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  tribe  was  expelled 
by  the  Cherokee  and  Chicasa,  who  thencefor- 
ward claimed  all  the  country  stretching  north  to 
the  Oliio  River.  The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
two  allied  tribes  of  this  stock,  had  become  sep- 
arated from  their  kindred  on  the  north  and  had 
forced  their  way  through  hostile  tribes  across  the 
^Missouri  to  the  Black  Hills  country  of  South 
Dakota,  aud  more  recently  into  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  thus  forming  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Algouquian  stock  in  that  direction,  having 
the  Siouau  tribes  behind  them  and  those  of  the 
Shoshonean  family  in  front.  [The  following  are 
thej  princii)al  tribes:  Abnaki,  Algonquin,  Ara- 
l)aho,  Cheyenne,  Couoy,  Cree,  Dehiw.ire,  Fox, 
Illinois,  Kickapoo,  Mahican,  Massachuset,  Me- 
nominee, Miami,  Micuuic,  .Mohegau,  Montagnais, 
Montauk,  Munsee,  Nanticoke,  Narraganset, 
Nauset,  Nipmuc,  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  Pamlico,  Pen- 
nacook,  Pequot,  Piaukisluiw,  Pottuwotomi,  Pow- 
hatan, Sac,  Shawnee,  Siksika,  AV'ampanoag, 
Wappinger.  The  present  number  of  the  Algou- 
quian .stock  is  about  ii.),  GOO,  of  whom  about  PAOOO 
are  in  Canada  and  the  remainder  in  the  United 
States." — J.  W.  Powell,  8e tenth  Annual  Report, 
Jitircunof  Ethnolof/i/,  pp.  47—18. 

Also  in  J.  W.  De  Forest,  Jlist.  of  the  Indians 
of  Connecticut. — A.  Gallatin,  Syiwpms  of  the 
Indian  Tribes  ( Archivolor/ia  Americana,  v.  '2), 
intro.,  sect.  2.— S.  G.  Drake,  Aboriginal  Baces  of 
K  Am.,  bk.  2-3.— See,  also,  below:  DEL.\WAiti".s; 

HOUIKANS;    SlIAWANESE;   SUSliUEUANXAS;   O.IIU- 

WAs;  Illinois.— For  the  Indian  wars  of  New 
England,  see  New  England:  A.  D.  1637  (The 
Pequot  Wah);  A.  D.  1074-1675  to  1676-1078 
(Kino  Philip's  Wah).  — See,  also,  Pontiac's 
Wau. 
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Alibamus,  or  Alabamas.     See  bolow:  Mr.sK- 
iioi.i  \N  Family. 

Alleghans,  or  AUegewi,  or  Talligewi.— 
"Till-  oldest  tribe  of  tile  L'nite<l  .States,  ot  which 
lliere  is  a  (lisliiiet  traililion,  were  the  AUckIih"^- 
The  term  is  iierpetuated  in  the  principal  chiiin  ol" 
nioiiiitaiiis  traversiiii;  the  country.  This  trilie,  at 
an  anti(iue  period,  had  th(!  seat  of  their  i)o\ver 
iu  the  Ohio  Valley  and  its  conlluent  streams, 
which  W(  re  the  sites  of  their  nunierovis  towns 
nnd  villaiTcs.  They  appear  orii,'inally  to  have 
iHjrne  the  iiame  of  Alii,  or  AUe^.  i""l  hence  the 
names  of  Talli^'cwi  and  Alle.irewi.  (Trans.  Am. 
{'hi.  Soc,  vol.  1.)  15v  adding  to  the  radical  of 
this  word  the  particle  '•  hany '  or ' ghany,'  mcaninu: 
river,  they  descrihed  the  princijjal  scene  of  their 
residence  — namely,  the  Alleghany,  or  River  of 
the  Allighans,  liow  called  Ohio.  The  word 
Ohio  is  of  Inxjuois  origin,  nnd  of  a  far  later 
jieriod;  having  been  bestowed  by  them  after 
their  con(|nest  of  the  country,  in  alliance  with 
lh(.-  Lcnapees,  or  ancient  Delawares.  (Phi, 
Trans.)  The  term  was  aoplied  to  the  entire 
river,  from  its  conlliience  with  the  Mississippi, 
ti)  its  origin  in  the  broad  spurs  of  the  Alle- 
ghanles,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
There  are  eviilences  of  iinti(iuu  labors  in  the 
•\lliivial  iilains  and  valleys  of  the  Scioto.  ^liami, 
and  Miiskingmn,  the  Wabash,  Kaskaskla.Cahokia, 
and  lllinoia,^lenotlng  that  the  ancient  Alleglrvns, 
an(l  their  allies  and  confederates,  cultivated  the 
soil,  and  were  semi-agrieiilturists.  These  evi- 
dences have  been  t/aced,  at  late  periods,  to  the 
fertile  table-lands  of  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
The  tribes  lived  in  li.xed  towns,  cultivating 
extensive  lields  of  the  zea-inai/.e;  ami  also,  iis 
denoted  by  recent  discoveries,  .  .  .  of  some 
species  of'  beans,  vines,  and  esculents.  They 
were,  in  trutli,  the  moiiiri  builders." — II.  K. 
Schoolcraft.  Infonnatioa  nspictinff  the  Iiididii 
Trihin,  pt.  5,  p.  Vi'A. — This  conclusion,  to  which 
^Ir.  techoolcralt  had  arrived,  that  the  ancient 
Alleghans  or  Tallegwi  were  tlie  motuid  builders 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  is  being  sustained  by  later 
investigators,  and  seems  to  have  become  an 
accepted  opinion  among  those  of  higliest 
authority.  The  Alleghans,  moreover,  arc  being 
idenlitied  with  the  Cherokees  of  later  tiuKJS,  in 
whom  their  race,  once  supposed  to  be  extinct, 
has  apparently  survived;  while  the  fact,  long 
suspected,  that  the  Cherokee  language  is  of  the 
Inxpiois  family  is  being  proved  by  the  latest 
studies.  According  to  Indian  tradition,  the 
Alleghans  were  driven  from  their  ancient  seats, 
long  ago,  by  a  combination  against  them  of  the 
Lenape  (CK'lawares)  and  the  Mengwe  (Iroquois). 
The  route  of  their  migrations  is  being  traced  by 
the  d  icter  of  the  mounds  which  they  built, 
and  of  .lie  remains  gathered  from  the  liiounds. 
"The  general  movement  [of  retreat  before  the 
Irotpiois  ami  Lenape]  .  .  .  must  have  been 
.southward,  .  .  .  and  the  exit  of  the  Ohio  mound- 
builders  was,  iu  all  probability',  up  the  Kauawah 
Valley  on  the  same,  line  tliat  the  Cherokees 
ajipear  to  Lave  followed  iu  reaching  their 
historical  locality.  ...  If  tlie  liyi)othesis  here 
advanced  be  correct,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Cherokees  entered  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  notthvvest,  strikiuir  it  iu  the 
region  of  Iowa."— C.  Tliomas,  The  Prokein  of  the 
Ohio  Moumh  (Bureau  of  Eihnolofjy,  1889). 

Also   in  The    same.  Burial    Mounds  of   the 
Northern  Sediona  of  the  U.  .S.  {Fifth  An.  liept. 


of  the  linrciiuof  Kthnotomi,  188:1-84).— J.  Hecke- 
welder.  Airt.  of  the  Indian  Xationit,  eh.  1. — 
See,  below:  Ciii:u()Ki;Ks,  and  IiUKii'ois  Conkku- 
KitA(  y;  also  Amki{1(a.  PitKiiisrouic. 

Amahuacas     Sielielow:   Anuksians. 

Andastes      See  below:   Sts(iii:iiANNAs. 

Andesians. —  "The  term  Andesians  or  An- 
tesians.  is  used  with  geographical  rather  than 
ethnological  limits,  and  embraces  a  number  of 
tribes.  First  of  these  are  the  Cofan  in  Ecpiador, 
cast  of  Chimborazo.  They  fought  valiantly 
against  tin;  Spaniards,  and  in  times  i)asl  killed 
many  of  the  missionaries  sent  among  them. 
Now  they  are  greatly  reduced  and  liave  liecoine 
more  gentle.  The  Hiiainalioya  are  their  near 
neighbors.  The  Jivara,  west  of  the  river  Pas- 
taca,  iU'c  a  warlike  tribe,  who,  possibly  through 
a  mixture  of  Spanish  blood,  have  a  European 
cast  of  countenance  and  a  beard.  The  half 
Christian  Najio  or  (.^uijo  and  their  peaceful  neigh- 
bors, the  Zaporo,  live  on  the  Hio  Napo.  The 
Yanico,  living  on  the  lower  Chambiva  and  cross- 
ing the  Maranon.  wandering  as  far  as  Saryacu, 
have  a  clearer  complexion.  The  Pacamora  and 
the  Yuiruarzongo  live  on  the  Maranoii,  where  it 
leaves  its  uortherly  course  and  bends  toward  the 
east.  The  Cochiijuinia  live  on  the  lower  Yavari : 
the  3Iayoruiia,  or  Barbudo,  on  the  middle  Ucayali 
beside  the  Cani]>o  and  Cochibo,  the  most  terrible 
of  South  American  Indians;  they  dwell  in  the 
woods  between  tlus  Tapiche  and  the  Maranon, 
and  like  the  Jivaro  have  a  beard.  The  Pano,  who 
formerly  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Lalaguna,  but 
who  now  live  iu  villages  on  the  upper  Ucayali, 
arc  Christians.  .  .  .  Tlicir  language  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  on  the  river,  and  it  is  shared  by  seven 
other  tribes  called  collectively  by  the  mission- 
aries jManioto  or  ^layno.  .  .  .  AVithin  the  woods 
on  the  right  bank  live  the  Amahuaca  and  Sha- 
caya.  On  the  north  they  join  the  Remo,  a  pow- 
erful tribe  who  are  ilistinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  the  custom  of  tattooing.  Outside  this 
Pano  linguistic  group  stand  the  Canipa,  Canipo, 
or  Antis  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
dillera at  the  source  of  the  Rio  lieni  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  Choutacpiiros,  or  Piru,  now  occupy 
almost  entirely  the  bank  of  the  Ucayali  below  the 
Pachilia.  The  ilojos  or  Moxos  live  iu  the  Bolivian 
province  of  ^loxos  with  the  small  tribes  of  the 
Baure,  Itonair.a,  Pacaguara.  A  number  of 
smaller  tribes  bctlonging  to  the  Antesian  group 
need  not  be  enumerated.  The  late  Professor 
James  Orton  described  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
territory  between  Quito  and  the  river  Amazon. 
Tlie  Napo  approach  the  type  of  the  Quichua. 
.  .  .  Among  all  the  Indians  of  the  Proviucia  del 
Oricnte,  tlie  tribe  of  Jivaro  is  one  of  the  largest. 
These  people  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
sub-tribes.  All  of  these  speak  the  clear  musical 
Jivaro  language.  They  are  muscular,  activ(! 
men.  .  .  .  The  Moronu  are  cannibals  in  the  full 
sen.se  of  the  word.  .  .  .  The  Campo,  still  very 
little  known,  is  perhaps  the  largest  Indian  tribe 
in  Eastern  Peru,  and,  according  to  some,  is 
related  to  the  Inca  race,  or  at  least  with  their 
successors.  They  are  said  to  be  cannibals, 
though  James  Orton  docs  not  think  this  possible. 
.  .  .  The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Campo  are  the 
Chontakiro,  or  (Jhontaquiro,  or  Chouquiro,  called 
also  Piru,  who,  according  to  Paul  Marco}',  are 
said  to  be  of  the  same  orijrin  with  the  Canipo; 
but  the  language  is  wholly  diirercnt.  .  .  .Among 
the  Pano  people  are  the  wiUl  Couibo;  they  are 
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Ilip  most  inUn'sting,  but  are  ])nssi»g  into  extinc- 
tion."—  Tlu-  Sttiiiilartl  Ndtural  J/lntori/  (./.  S. 
h'inf/»l>!/.  fd),  r.  Q,  pp.  327-281. 

Apache  Group.*— Indcr  the  pencnil  name  of 
tin-  Ai)a;li('.s  "  I  iiicluilc  all  tho  savapo  trilif.s 
roaming  tlirotiirli  New  .Mexico,  the  nortli-wostcrn 
jiorlion  of  'I'l'xa.s,  a  small  part  of  northern 
Mexico,  anil  Arizona.  .  .  .  Owing  to  their  rov- 
ing proclivities  and  incessant  raids  they  are  led 
lirst  in  on(!  dircctitm  and  then  in  another.  In 
general  terms  tln'y  may  be  said  to  range  about 
as  follows:  The  Comanches,  Jetans,  or  Nauni, 
consisting  of  three  tribes,  the  Comanches  projier, 
the  Vanijiaracks,  and  Tenawas,  inluibiiing 
northern  Texas,  eastern  Chihuahua,  Xuevo  Leon, 
Coahuila,  Durango,  and  portions^  of  south- 
western New  Mexico,  by  language  allied  to  the 
Sliosiione  family;  the  Apaches,  who  call  them- 
selves Shis  Inday,  or  'men  of  the  woods,' 
and  whose  tribal  divisions  are  the  Chiricaguis, 
Coyoteros,  Faraones,  (Jileiios,  liipanes,  lilan- 
eros,  Mescaleros,  Mimbrenos,  Natages,  Pelones, 
Pinalenos,  Tejuas,  Tontos,  and  Vaipieros, 
roaming  over  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  North- 
western Texas,  (Miihuahua  and  Sonora,  and 
who  are  allied  by  language  to  the  great 
Tinneh  family;  the  Navajos,  or  Tcnuai,  'men.' 
as  they  designate  themselves,  having  linguistic 
atllnilies  with  the  A])ache  nation,  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  classed,  living  in  and  around 
the'Sierra  de  los  Mimbres;  the  Mojaves,  occupy- 
ing both  b.mks  of  the  Colorado  in  .Nlojave  Valley ; 
tin;  IIualai>ais,  near  the  head-waters  of  Bill 
Williams  Fork;  the  Yumas,  on  the  cast  bank  of 
the  Colorado,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Gila;  the  Cosninos,  who,  like  tlie  llualapais,  are 
sometimes  included  in  tlie  Apache  nation,  rang- 
ing tiirough  the  ^logollon  .^Iounlains;  and  the 
Yampais,  between  Bill  Williams  Fork  and  the 
Ri(»  lla.ssayami)a.  .  .  .  The  Aiiache  country  is 
probably  the  most  desert  of  all.  ...  In  both 
mountain  and  desert  the  tierce,  rapacious  Apache, 
inured  f-oni  childhood  to  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
iieat  and  cold,  linds  sjife  r;'treat.  .  .  Tiie 
I'ueblos  .  .  .  are  nothing  but  i)artially  reclaimed 
Aiiaclies  or  Comanches." — 11.  II.  Bancntt, 
AW/Zcf  Jliir<n  of  the  J'urtyc  ^'^tdtin,  r.  1,  <7(.  '>  — 
Dr.  Brmton  jjrefers  the  name  Yuma  for  the 
whole  of  the  Apache  Group,  conlining  the  name 
Apache  (that  being  the  Yuma  word  for  "light- 
ing m(m")to  the  one  tribe  so  called.  "It  has 
also  been  called  the  Katchan  or  Cuchan  stock." 
— 1).  (J.  Brinton,  17ie  American  Race,  p.  100. — 
See,  also,  below:  AriiAPAStAN  Family. 

Apalaches. — "  Among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  Uniteii  States  [KThaps  none  is  more  enig- 
matical than  the  Apalaches.  They  are  mentioned 
as  an  important  na  ion  by  many  of  the  early 
Frinch  and  Spanish  travellers  and  historians, 
their  name  is  ])reserve(i  by  a  bay  and  river  ou 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the 
.great  eastern  coast  range  of  mountains,  and  has 
been  apidied  by  ethnologists  to  a  family  of  cog- 
nate nations  that  found  their  hunting  grounds 
from  the  JSIissis-sippi  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  the  Florida  Keys,  vet,  strange  to 
say,  their  own  race  and  place  have  been  but 
guessed  at."  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
Apalaches  "has  been  a  '(|ueslio  vexata' among 
Indianologists. "  Wc  must  "consitler  it  uu  in- 
dication of  ancient  connections  with  the  southern 
continent,  and.  in  itself  u  pure  Carib  word. 
'Apalicho'    in    the    Tamuuuca   dialect   of   the 

•  Boe  Note,  Apiiendlx  E. 


Guaranay  Stem  on  the  Orinoco  signifies  'man,' 
and  the  earliest  api)lication  of  the  name  in  the 
northern  continent  was  as  the  title  of  the  chief 
of  a  country,  'Ihomme  par  excellence,'  and 
hence,  like  *  very  many  other  Indian  tribes 
(.Vpaches,  Lenni  Lenape,  Illinois),  his  subjects 
assumed  by  eminence  the  proud  appellation  of 
'The  .^len.'  .  .  Wc  have  .  .  .  found  that 
though  no  g..neral  migration  took  place  from  the 
continent  southward,  nor  from  the  islands  north- 
ward, yet  there  was  a  considerable  intercouric 
in  both  directions;  that  not  only  the  natives  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  Antilles  and  Y'ucatan,  but 
also  numbers  of  the  Guaranay  stem  of  tlie 
southern  continent,  the  Caribs  proper,  crossed 
the  Straits  of  Florida  and  founded  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  tliat  their 
customs  and  language  became  to  a  certain  extent 
grafted  upon  those  of  the  early  possessors  of  the 
soil;  and  to  this  foreign  language  the  name 
Aimlachc  behmgs.  As  previously  stated,  it  was 
used  as  a  generic  title,  applied  to  a  confederation 
of  many  nations  at  one  time  under  the  domina- 
tion of'  one  chief,  whose  ^jower  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the 
north  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf;  that  i  included 
tribes  speaking  a  tongue  closely  akin  to  the 
Choktah  is  evident  from  the  fragments  we  have 
remaining.  .  .  .  The  location  of  the  tribe  in 
after  years  is  very  luicertain  Duniont  placed 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  near  the  mountains  that  bear 
their  name.  That  a  portion  of  them  did  live  in 
this  viciiiity  is  corroborated  by  the  historians  of 
South  Carolina,  who  say  that  Colonel  Moore,  in 
1703,  found  them  'between  the  bead-waters  of 
the  Savannah  and  Altamaha.' ,  .  .  According  to 
all  the  Spanish  authorities,  ou  the  other  hand, 
they  dwelt  in  the  region  of  country  betwx'cn  the 
Suwannee  a:id  Appalachicola  rivers  —  vet  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Ajialachicolos.  .  . 
They  certainly  had  a  large  and  prosperous  town 
in  this  vicinity,  said  to  contain  1,000  warriors. 
...  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  were 
ilillercnt  branches  of  the  same  confederacy.  .  .  . 
In  the  beginniiig  of  the  18th  century  they 
sulTered  much  from  Uie  devastntious  of  the  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Creeks.  .  ,  .  About  the  time 
Spain  regained  possession  of  the  soil,  they 
migrated  to  \Vest  a>id  .settled  on  the  Bayou 

Rapide  of  '        ■  'ver.      Here  they  had  a  village 
numbering  50  souls." — I).    G.    Brinton, 

Notes  on  the  n^ri'^ian  Peninsula,  ch.  2. — See, 
also,  below :  Muskuouean  Family. 
Apelousas.    See  Texas:  The  Aboriginal  in- 

lIAmTANTS. 

Araicu.     See  below :  GucK  ou  Coco  Giioup. 
Arapahoes    See  above:  Aloonquian Family. 
Araucanians.    See  Chile. 
Arawaks,  or  Arauacas. 

AND  TUEIK  KlM)KEI). 

Arecunas.     See   below : 
Kix»Ki:t), 

Arikaras.     See  below: 
Family.  ^ 

Arkansas.    See  below:  Siouan  Family. 

Assiniboins.     See  below  :  Si()t:AN  Family. 

Athapascan  Family. —  Chippewyans. —  Tin- 
neh. —  Sarceesf—  "This  name  [Atha|)aiicaiis 
or  Athabascans]  has  been  api)lied  to  a  cla.ss  of 
tribes  who  are  situated  north  of  the  great 
t'hurchill  river,  and  north  of  the  source  of  the 
fork  of  the  Saskatchawiue,  extending  westward 


See  below:  Cauihs 
Cauius  and  tueir 
Pawnee  (Caddoan) 
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till  within  about  150  inili^  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
.  .  .  The  iiaine  is  del  i  rd,  arbitrarily,  from 
Lake  Athabasca,  which  is  now  more  generally 
called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  Surrounding 
this  lake  extends  the  tribe  of  the  Chii)pc\vyaiis, 
a  people  so-ealled  by  the  Kenistenos  and  Chip- 
pewas,  because  tliey  were  found  to  be  clothed, 
in  some  jiriinary  encounter,  in  the  scanty  garb 
of  the  fisher's  skin.  .  ,  .  We  are  informed  by 
Mackenzie  that  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Chippcwyans  extends  between  the  parallels 
of  00°  and  05°  north  and  longitudes  from 
100°  to  110°  west."— II.  R.  Schoolcraft,  In- 
formation liesiH'Ctiitf]  tJw,  Indian  Tribes,  j't.  5, 
p.  173. — "  The  Tiiineh  may  be  divided  into  four 
great  families  of  nations,  namely,  the  Chippc- 
wyans, or  Athabaseas,  living  b(;tween  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  ^Mountains;  the  Tacullies,  or 
Carriers,  of  New  Caledonia  or  North- western 
British  America;  the  Kutchius,  occuj)ying  both 
banks  of  the  Upper  Yukon  and  its  tributaries, 
from  near  its  mouth  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and 
the  Kenui,  inhabiting  the  interior  from  the  lower 
Yukon  to  Copper  River." — II.  II.  Bancroft, 
TJw.  JS'atine  lidccs  of  the  Pacijic  States,  eh.  2. — 
"  The  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska  and  the  adjacent 
region  ma,v  be  divided  into  two  groups  .  ...  1. 
Tinueh  —  Cliippewyans  of  authors.  .  .  .  Father 
retitoi  discusses  the  terms  Athabuskans,  Chip- 
pewayans,  Montagnais,  and  Tinueh  as  applied 
to  this  group  of  Indians.  .  .  .  This  great  family 
includes  a  large  number  of  American  tribes  ex- 
tending from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
south  to  the  borders  of  Mexico.  The  Apaches 
and  Navajos  belong  to  it,  and  the  family  seem.i 
to  intersect  the  continent  of  North  America  ia  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction,  principally 
along  the  Hanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  .  , 
The  designation  [Tiiineh]  proposed  b}'  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Gibbs  has  been  accepted  by  most 
modern  ethnologists.  ...  3.  T'linkets, "  which 
familv  includes  the  Yakutats  and  other  groups. 
— W.'II.  Dall,  Tribes  of  ths  Extreme  Xorthircst 
(C'oniribtitioiui  to  31  Am.  Ethnolm,;/,  r.  1). — 
"Avherever  found,  the  members  of  this  group 
(iresent  a  certain  family  resemblanee.  In  ap- 
pearaLce  they  arc  tall  and  strong,  the  forehead 
low  with  prominent  superciliary  ri'lges,  tl'e  eyes 
slightly  oblique,  the  nose  prominent  but  wide 
toward  the  base,  the  mouth  large,  the  hands  and 
feet  small.  Their  strength  and  ciulurauce  are 
often  phenomenal,  but  in  the  North,  at  lea.;'., 
their  longevity  is  slight,  few  living  beyond  fifiy. 
Intellectually  they  rank  below  most  of  their 
neighbors,  and  nowhere  do  they  appear  as  fos- 
terers of  he  germs  of  civilization.  Where,  as 
among  the  Navajos,  we  lind  them  having  some 
repute  for  tne  mechanical  arts,  it  turns  out  that 
thisisowdng  to  having  captured  and  adopted  the 
members  of  more  gifted  tribes.  .  .  .  Agricidture 
was  not  practised  either  in  the  north  or  souiii, 
the  only  exception  being  the  Navajos,  and  with 
them  tiic  inspiration  came  frc.u  other  stocks. 
.  .  .  The  most  cultured  of  their  bands  were  the 
Navajos,  whose  name  is  said  to  f^ignify  'large 
eornlields,'  from  their  extensive  agriculture. 
When  the  Spaniards  lirst  met  them  in  1541  they 
were  tillers  of  the  soil,  erected  large  granaries  for 
tlieir  crops,  irrigated  their  tields  by  artiflcial 
water  courses  or  atx'quias,  and  lived  in  substan- 
tial dwellings,  jiartly  undergnmnd;  but  they  had 
not  then  learned  the  art  of  weaving  the  cele- 
brated  'Navajo  blankets,'  that  being  a    later 
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acquisition  of  their  artisans. " — D.  G.  Brinton, 
The  Anuriciin  Rtict.  pp.  09-72. —  See,  above, 
APAcm;  Guoi;i',  and  Blackkkkt. 

Atsinas  (Caddoes).*  See  below:  Blackfeet. 

Attacapan  Family, — "Derivation:  From  a 
Choctaw  word  meaning  'man-eater.'  Little  is 
known  of  the  lrii)e,  the  language  of  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  ])re.sent  family.  The  sole  know- 
ledge pos.sessed  by  Gallatin  was  clerived  from  a 
vocabulary  and  some  scanty  information  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  John  Sililey,  who  collected  his  ma- 
terial in  the  year  180.1.  Gallatin  states  that  the 
tribe  was  reduce  d  to  50  men.  .  .  .  ^Ir.  Gatsehet 
collected  some  2,000  words  and  a  e(»nsiderable 
body  of  text.  His  vocabulary  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  one  furnished  by  Dr.  Sibley  and 
published  by  Gallatin.  .  .  .  The  above  material 
seems  to  show  that  the  Attacapa  language  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  excei)t  possibly  the  Cliiti- 
machan." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  liejwrt, 
Iturnr'i  of  Ethnolo;i!i,  p,  57. 

Aymaras.     See  Peuu. 

Aztecs  See  below:  Mayas;  also  Mexico: 
A.  I>.  1325-1502 ;  and  Aztec  and  Maya  Picture 

WltlTIXCi. 

Bakairi.     See  below;  Caribs. 

Balchitas.     See  below :  P.\mpas  Tribes. 

Bannacks.    See  below:  Siiosuoxean  Family. 

Barbudo.     See  above:  Am)i:siaxs. 

Bare.    See  below    Guck  oii  Coco  Group. 

Baure.     Sec  at)ove :   Andesians. 

Beothukan  Family. — Tlie  Beothuk  were  a 
tribe,  now  extinct,  which  is  believed  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery.  What  is  known  of  the  language 
of  the  Beothuk  indicates  no  relationship  to  any 
othia' Americau  tongue.  —  J.  W.  Powell,  Sctentf' 
Annual  Rept  <f  the  liurenu  of  Ethnology,  p.  lj\. 

Biloxis.     See  below:  Sioua.n  Fa.mii.y. 

Blackfeet,  or  Siksikas."^'  The?  tribe  that  w  au- 
dered  the  lurthesi  from  the  primitive  home  of  the 
stock  [the  Algonquian]  wee  the  Blackfeet,  or 
Si^ika,  which  word  has  this  signification.  It  is 
(L  rived  from  their  earlier  habitat  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  river  of  the  north,  where  the  soil  was 
dark  and  bhujkeiied  their  moccasins.  Their 
bands  include  the  Blood  or  Kenai  and  the  Piegau 
Indian'.  Haifa  century  ago  they  were  at  the 
head  of  a  tonfi'deracy  which  embraced  these  and 
also  the  Sarcee  (Tinne)  and  the  Atsina  (Caddo) 
nations,  and  numbered  about  30,000  souls.  They 
have  an  interesting  mythology  and  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  cons! dilations. " — D.  G.  Brin- 
ton, I'he  Aniericun  Itace,  p.  70. —  See  above: 
Aloonquian  Family;  and,  below:  Flatueads. 

Blood,  or  Kenai  Indians.  See  above:  Black- 
feet. 

Botoc'udos.     See  below:  Tupi. —  Guauani. — 

TUPU    AS. 

Brule'.    See  below :  Siouan  Family. 
Caddoan  Family.    See  below.  Pawnee  (Cad- 
nuA.N)  Famu.v;  see,  alt),  Texas:  The  Ahorio- 
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Cakchiquels.  Sec  below;  Quiches,  and 
Mayas. 

Calusa.    See  below :  Timuquanan  Family. 

Cambas,  or  Campo,  or  Campa.  See  above: 
Andesians;    also,    Bolivia:     Aboiuolnal    br- 

HABITANTH. 

Caflares.    See  Ecuadok. 

Canas.    See  Peru. 

Canichanas.    See  Bolivia:  Aboriginal  In- 
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Caniengas.     S«e  Iwlow:    luoijrois  Conped- 

i;HA(V. 

Cariay.     Scr  Ixlow:  (Jitk  on  Coco  Gnorr. 

Caribs  and  their  Kindred. — "The  warlike 
uiul  unvicliliiiL'  cliiiractcr  of  these  people,  so 
(lilTereiil  from  that  of  thepusllianiinous  nations 
around  then:,  and  the  wide  seoju!  of  their  enter- 
prises and  wanderinirs,  like  those  of  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  Old  World,  entitle  them  to  dis- 
tinsruished  attention.  .  .  .  The  traditional  ne- 
eounts  of  their  oriu^in,  thouirh  of  eonrse  extremely 
vague,  are  yet  capable  of  beinj^c  verified  to  a 
preat  deL'ree'by  geopraphieal  facts,  and  open  one 
of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  in<iuiry  and  specula- 
tion whicli  abound  in  the  New  AV'orld.  They 
lire  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  remote  valleys 
embosomed  in  the  A;ialachian  mountains.  The 
earliest  aceo\mts  we  have  of  them  rei)resent  them 
with  weapons  in  their  hands,  continually  en- 
gaged in  wars,  winning  their  way  and  shift- 
ing their  abode,  until,  in  t'-.e  course  of  time,  they 
found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida. 
Here,  abandoning  the  northern  continent,  they 
passed  over  to  the  Lucayos  [Bahamas],  and 
tiieoce  gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from 
island  to  island  of  that  vast  verdant  chain,  which 
links,  as  it  were,  the  end  of  Florida  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  on  the  southern  continent.  The  archi- 
pelago extending  from  Porto  Rico  to  Tobago 
was  th'Ar  stronghold,  and  the  island  of  Guaclu- 
lour>e  in  a  manner  their  citadel.  Hence  they 
made  their  expeditions,  and  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  througli  all  the  surrounding  countries. 
Swarms  of  them  landed  upon  the  southern  con- 
tinent, and  overran  some  parts  of  terra  lirma. 
Traces  of  them  have  been  discovered  far  in  the 
interior  of  that  vast  couiitry  iluough  which  flows 
the  Oroonoko.  The  T)ute)\  fovind  colonies  of 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  emp- 
ties into  tiie  Surituim;  along  the  Esquibi,  the 
3Iaroiii,  au('  other  iiv(  rs  of  Guayana;  and  in  the 
coiuitry  watered  by  the  windings  of  the  Cay- 
enne."— ^^'  ["N'T-g,  Life  (Old  Voi/h'jcs  of  Colum- 
bus, hk.  0,  ch.  3  (c.  1). — "To  this  account  [sub- 
stantially as  given  above]  of  the  origin  of  the 
Insular  Charnibes,  the  generality  of  historians 
have  given  their  assent;  but  there  arc  doubts 
attending  it  that  ar^  n(5t  ea.sily  solve<l.  If  [tiiey 
niigraled  from  F'lorida,  the  imperfect  state  and 
natural  course  of  their  navagation  induce  a  be- 
lief that  traces  of  them  would  have  been  found 
on  those  islands  which  are  near  to  the  Florida 
shore;  yet  the  natives  of  the  Bahamas,  when  dis- 
covere({  by  Columbus,  were  evidently  a  similar 
people  to  those  of  llispaniola.  Besides,  it  is 
sufllciently  known  that  there  existed  anciently 
many  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  Charaibes 
on  the  southern  peninsula,  extending  from  the 
river  Oronoko  to  Es.sequebe,  and  throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Surinan,,  even  to  Brazil,  some 
of  which  still  maintain  their  independency.  .  .  . 
I  incline  therefore  to  the  opinion  of  Startyr,  and 
conclude  that  the  islanders  were  rather  ii  colony 
from  the  Chanubes  of  SoutJi  America,  than  from 
any  nation  of  the  North.  Rochefort  admits  that 
their  own  traditions  referred  constantly  to  Gui- 
ana."—  B.  Edwards,  Ilitt.  of  Brit.  Colonics  in  t/ie 
W.  Indies,  bk.  1,  ch.  2.— "The  Carabisce,  Cara- 
becsi.  Charaibes,  Caribs,  or  Galibis,  originally 
wcupied  [in  Guiana]  the  principal  rivers,  but  as 
the  Dutcli  encroached  upon  their  possessions 
thoy  retired  inland,  and  are  now  daily  dwind- 
ling awny.      Acconling  to  Mr   Hillhouse,  they 


could  formerly  muster  nearly  1,000  figliting  men, 
but  are  now  [ISo.j]  scarcely  able  to  raise  a  tenth 
])art  of  that  number.  .  .  .  The  smaller  islands 
of  the  Caribl)ean  Sea  were  formerly  thickly 
poptilated  by  this  tribe,  but  now  not  a  trace  of 
them  remaiiis  " — II.  C}.  Dalton,  Hint,  of  British 
Guiana,  r.  1,  cfi.  1. — E.  F.  im  Thurn,  Among 
the  Indians  of  Guiumi,  ch.  6.  —  "Recent  re- 
fx'arcbes  have'  shown  that  the  original  home  of 
the  stock  was  south  of  the  Amazon,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  highlands  at  the  head  of  the  Tapajoz 
river.  A  tribe,  the  Bakairi,  is  still  resident 
there,  whose  language  is  a  \n\xc  and  archaic 
form  of  the  Carib  tonirue." — D.  G.  Brinton,  lia- 
cfs  and  Peoples,  p.  208."— "  Related  to  the  Caribs 
stand  a  long  list  of  small  tribes  ...  all  inhabit- 
ants of  the  great  primeval  forest  in  and  near 
Guiana.  They  may  have  characteristic  differen- 
ces, but  none  wf)rthy  of  mention  are  known.  In  • 
bodily  appearance,  'according  to  all  accounts, 
these  relatives  of  the  Caribs  are  l)eautiful.  In 
Georgetown  the  Arauacas  [or  Arawaks]  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  They  are  slender  and 
graceful,  and  their  features  handsome  and  regu- 
lar, the  face  having  a  Grecian  prolilc,  and  the 
skin  being  of  a  reddish  cast.  A  little  farther  in- 
land we  lind  the  Macushi  [or  Macusis],  with  a 
lighter  complexion  and  a  Roman  nose.  These 
two  types  are  repeated  in  other  tribes,  except  in 
the  Tarumi,  who  are  decidedly  ugly.  In  mental 
characteristics  great  similarity  prevails." — The 
Standard  Xatnral  History  {J.  S.  Kin[/slei/,  c:!.),p. 
'2'M. — "  The  Arawaks  occupied  on  the  continent 
the  area  of  the  modern  Guiana,  between  the 
Corentyn  and  the  Pomeroou  rivers,  and  at  one 
time  all  the  West  Indian  Ishinds.  From  some  of 
them  they  Avere  early  driven  by  the  Caribs,  and 
within  40  years  of'tlie  date  of  Columbus'  lirst 
voyage  the'Spanish  had  exterminated  nearly  all 
on"  the  islands.  Their  course  of  migration  had 
l)een  from  the  interior  of  Brazil  northward;  their 
distant  relations  ere  still  to  be  found  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Paraguay  and  Schiugu  rivers." 
— D.  G.  Brinton,  Baces  and  Peoples,  p.  268-269.— 
"The  Kapolm  (Acawoios,  Waikas,  &c.)  claim 
kindred  with  the  Caribs.  .  .  .  The  Acawoios, 
though  resolute  and  determined,  are  less  hasty 
and  impetuous  than  the  Caribs.  .  .  According 
to  their  tradition,  one  of  their  hordes  rcmovei' 
[to  the  Upper  Demerera]  .  .  .  from  the  3Iasa- 
rui  i.  The  Paniwianas,  who  originally  dwelt  on 
the  Demerera,  having  been  exterminated  by  the 
continual  incursions  of  the  Caribs,  the  Waika- 
Acawoios  occupied  their  vacant  territory.  .  .  . 
The  Macusis  .  .  .  are  suppose  i  bj'  some  to  have 
formerly  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 
.  ,  .  As  they  are  industrious  and  unwarlike,  they 
have  been  the  ]irey  of  every  savage  tribe  around 
them.  The  Wapisianus  are  supposed  to  have 
driven  them  nortlnvard  and  taken  possession  of 
their  country.  The  Brazilians,  as  well  as  the 
Caribs,  Acawoios,  &c.,  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  enslaving  them.  .  .  .  The  Arecunas 
have  been  accustomed  to  descend  from  the 
higher  lands  and  attack  the  Macusis.  .  .  .  This 
tribe  is  said  to  have  formerly  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Uaupes  or  Ucayari,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Negro.  .  .  ,  The  Waraus  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  Very 
little,  however,  can  be  gleaned  from  them  re- 
specting their  early  history.  .  .  .  The  Tivitivaa, 
mentioned  by  Raleigh,  were  probably  a  bntnch 
of  the  Wanuis,  whom  he  calls  Quarawetes."— 
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AV.  11.  Bn'tt,  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  pt.  2,  ch. 

Caripuna.    Sco  below:  GiCK  ou  Coco  Guorp. 

Cat  Nation,  or  Eries.  Sec  btlow :  HriioNs, 
(fcc,  and  luoiiuois  Confederacy:  Tiieiii  Ci>n- 
yXKSTH,  ifcr. 

Catawbas,  or  Kataba.  See  below:  Siouan 
Family;  ulso,  Ti.MLiiiANAN. 

Cayugas.     See  below:  Iuoqcois  Confedku- 

AIY. 

Chancas.     Sec  Pkui'. 

Chapas,  or   Chapanecs.     Sec  below:    Zapo- 

TIX^',  KTC. 

Cherokees. —  "The  Cherokee  tribe  has  long 
been  a  puzzling  factor  to  stiuients  of  ethnology 
and  North  American  languages.  Whether  to  be 
considered  an  abnormal  offshoot  from  one  of  the 
well-known  Indian  stocks  or  families  of  North 
America,  or  the  renmant  of  some  imdetermined 
or  almost  extinct  family  which  has  merged  into 
another,  appear  to  be  questions  yet  unsettled." 
— C.  Thomas,  Burial  Mouiuls  of  the  Northern  Sec- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  {fifth  Annual  Bept.  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnolog;/,  1883-4).— Facts  which 
tend  to  identify  the  Cherokees  with  the  ancient 
"mound-builders"  of  the  Ohio  Valley — the  Al- 
leghans  or  Talligewi  of  Indian  tradition  —  are 
set  forth  by  Prof.  Thomas  in  a  later  paper,  on 
the  R-oblem  of  the  Ohio  Mounds,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  1889  [.see  above: 
Alle(;uans]  and  in  a  little  book  published  in 
1890,  entitled  "Tlie  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian 
Times."  "The  Cherokee  nation  has  probably 
occupied  a  more  prominent  pla(;e  in  the  affairs 
and  history  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  of 
America,  since  the  date  of  the  early  European 
settlements,  than  any  other  tribe,  nation,  or  con- 
federacy of  Indians,  uidess  it  be  possible  to  ex- 
cept the  powerful  and  warlike  league  of  the 
Iroquois  or  Six  Nations  of  New  York.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  they  were  visited  at  a  very 
early  period  [1540]  following  the  discovery  of  the 
American  ccmtiiient  by  that  during  and  enthuhi- 
astic  Spanii'rd,  Fernando  do  Soto.  ...  At  the 
time  of  the  English  settlement  of  the  Caroiinas 
the  Cher()k(.'es  occupied  a  diversitied  and  well- 
watered  region  of  country  of  large  extent  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Catawba,  Broad,  Saluda,  Keo- 
wee,  Tugaloo,  Savannah,  and  Coosa  rivers  ou 
the  east  and  soutJi,  and  several  tributaries  of  the 
Tennessee  ou  the  north  and  west.  ...  In  sub- 
sequent years,  through  frequent  and  long  con- 
tinued conllicis  with  the  ever  advancing  white 
settlements,  and  tliu  successive  ireaties  wherei)y 
the  Cherokees  gradually  yiehled  portions  of  their 
domain,  the  location  and  names  of  their  towns 
were  continually  changing  until  the  final  removal 
of  the  nation  [183'  *■'  ..]  west  of  tiie  Mississipid. 
.  .  .  This  removal  tu.ned  the  Cherokees  back  in 
the  calendar  of  progress  and  civilization  at  least 
a  (juarter  of  a  century.  The  hardships  and  ex- 
posures of  the  journe}',  coupled  with  the  fevers 
and  malaria  of  a  radicallj-  different  climate,  coat 
the  lives  of  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  their  total 
pojiulation.  The  animosities  and  turbulence 
born  of  the  treaty  of  1835  not  only  occasioned 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  but  rendered  property  in- 
secure, and  in  consequence  diminished  the  zeal 
and  Industry  of  the  entire  community  in  its  ac- 
cumulation A  brief  period  of  comparative 
quiet,  however,  was  again  characterized  bv  an 
advance  toward  a  higher  civilization.  Five 
years  after  their  removal  we  tind  from  the  re- 
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port  of  their  agent  that  they  are  again  on  tlie 
increase  in  population.  .  .  .  WiUi  the  exeeptiim 
of  occasional  drawbacks — the  residt  of  civil 
feuds  —  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  education, 
industry  ami  civilization  continued  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  reliellicm.  At  this  period,  fnmi 
the  best  attaina'ole  information,  the  Cherokees 
numbered  21,000  .souls.  The  events  of  the  war 
brought  to  tliem  more  of  desolation  and  ruin 
than  jierhaps  to  any  other  community.  Raided 
and  .sacked  altcrnatel}',  not  only  by  the  Confed- 
erates ami  Union  forces,  but  by  the  vindictive 
ferocity  and  hate  of  their  own  factional  divis- 
ions, their  country  became  a  blackened  and  deso- 
late waste.  .  .  .  The  war  over,  and  the  work  of 
reconstruction  connnenced,  foiuid  them  number- 
ing 14,000  impoverished,  heart-broken,  and 
revengeful  people.  .  .  .  To-day  their  country  is 
more  prosperous  than  ever.  They  number 
23,000,  a  greater  population  than  they  have  had 
at  any  previous  period,  except  perhaps  jtist 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1835,  when 
those  east  added  to  those  west  of  the  Mis.si.ssippi 
are  stated  to  have  aggregated  nearly  25,000  peo- 
ple. To-day  they  have  2,300  scholars  attend- 
ing 75  schools,  established  and  supported  by 
themselves  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  naticm  of 
nearly  $100,000.  To-day,  13,000  of  their  people 
can  read  and  18,000  can  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language.  To-day,  5,000  brick,  frame  and 
log-houses  are  occupieil  by  them,  and  they  have 
64  churches  with  a  membership  of  several  thou- 
sand. They  cultivate  100,000  acres  of  land  and 
have  an  additional  150,000  fenced.  .  .  .  They 
have  a  constitutional  form  of  government  predi- 
cated upon  that  of  the  United  States.  As  a  rule 
their  laws  are  wise  and  benelicent  and  are  en- 
forced with  .strictness  and  justice.  .  .  .  The 
present  Cherokee  population  is  of  a  composite 
character.  Renniants  of  other  nations  or  tribes 
[Delawares,  Shawnces,  Creeks,  Natchez]  have 
from  time  \o  time  been  absorbed  and  admitted  to 
full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  Cherokee  citi- 
zenship."— C.  C.  Roycc,  The  Chenkcc  Nation  of 
Indians  {Fifth  Annual  Bept.  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  1883-84).— This  elaborate  paper  by 
Mr.  Royce  is  a  narrative  in  detail  of  the  olticial 
relations  of  the  Cherokees  with  the  colonial  and 
federal  government><,  from  their  first  treaty  witii 
South  Carolina,  in  1721,  duwn  to  the  treat}'  of 
April  27,  1808  —"As  early  ."s  1798  Barton  com- 
pared the  Cheroki  language  \s\i\\  that  of  the 
Iroqucis  and  stated  his  belief  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  them.  .  .  .  Tilr.  Hale  was 
the  first  to  give  I'crmal  expression  to  his  belief  in 
the  aihnityof  the  Cheroki  to  Iroiiuois.  Recently 
extensive  Cheroki  vocabularies  have  come  into 
possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  a 
cartful  comparison  of  them  with  ample  Inxiuoin 
material  has  been  made  by  >Ir  Hewitt.  The  re- 
sult is  convincing  proof  of  the  relationship  of 
the  two  languages.'  —  J.  W.  Powell,  ISeeenth  An- 
nual Bept.  of  the  liureau  of  Ethnolcgy,  p.  77.* 

Also  in  8.  G.  Drake,  The  Alxn-iginal  Baees  of 
N.  Am.,  bk.  4,  ch.  13-10— See,  above;  Allk- 
oiiANt!. —  See,  also,  for  an  account  of  the  Che- 
rokee War  of  1759-1701,  South  Cakolina:  A.  D 
1759-1701;  and  for  "Lord  Dunmore's  War," 
Omo  (Valley).  A   D   1774. 

Cheyennes,  or  Sheyennes.    See  above-   Al- 
GoMii  IAN   Family 

Chibchas. —  The  most  northerly  group  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Andes  "are  the  Cundinamarca  of 
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the  tablo  lands  of  Pojrota.  At  the  time  of  trie 
ooiKjiust  Ihf  Willcrshcil  of  tlio  Magdalcna  was 
fKTiipicil  liv  tlic  Cliilxlia,  or,  as  they  were  (iillcil 
by  till'  Spaniards,  Miiyscas.  At  tliat  tiiiU!  thu 
Chi))(:lm  were  flic  most  powerful  of  nil  tlio 
•nitoclitlioiioiis  trilx-;,  liad  a  long  history  behind 
them,  were  well  ;ilvan(ed  I  iward  fivdi/.ation, 
to  wliich  numerous  anli(niilies  bear  witness. 
The  (-'liiltclia  of  to-day  no  longer  speak  the  well- 
developed  and  musical  language  of  their  fore- 
falliers.  It  became  extinct  iihout  1730,  and  it 
can  now  only  IxMnfcrrcd  Idui  existing  dialects 
of  it;  these  are  th(!  languages  of  the  Turiero,  a 
tril>"  dwelling  north  of  JJogota,  and  of  the  Ito<M) 
Indians  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
C(deliraled  Emerald  mini's  of  Muzo." —  The  Stnn- 
diird  ^t'tttiiritl  llinton/  {J.  .S  lu»fjn/(>/,  ed.)  v.  G,  p. 
213. —  "As  potters  and  goldsmiths  they  [the 
Chiheha]  ranked  among  the  linest  on  the  conti- 
nent."—  1).  (}.  Hrinion,  Jiaa-t  and,  Peoples,  p.  272. 
— Sec,  also,  Colombian  St.\tk9:  A.  D.  1530- 
1731. 

Chicasas.  See  bclo  >v :  MrsKiiofiEAX  Family  ; 
also.  l.onsiANA:    A.  I).   17l!M7r)0. 

Chichimecs.     Sie  Mkxico:    A.  I).  132r)-l.-,02. 

Chimakuan  Family.— "Tiic  Chimakum  arc 
said  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  trilx's  of  Puget  Simnd.  Their 
warlike  habits  early  tended  to  diminish  their  num- 
bers, and  when  visited  bv  (fibbs  in  W>>i  they 
counted  only  about  70  individuals.  This  small 
remnant  occupied  some  L")  small  lodges  on  Port 
Townsend  JJay."— J.  W.  Powell,  Seveulh  Annual 
1ie)xirt,  /ixreiiii  nf  h'fhiioliirji^,  p.  fi2. 

Chimarikan  Family, — "According  to  Pow^crs, 
this  family  was  represented,  S4)  fi;r  as  known,  by 
two  tribes  in  ('aliforni;i,  one  the  ('lii-mal-a-kw(!, 
living  on  New  Hivcr,  a  branch  of  tlu?  Trinity, 
the  other  the  Cliimariko,  residing  upon  the  Trin- 
ity itself  from  Burnt  Pinch  up  to  the  mouth  of 
N'orth  Pork,  California.  The  two  tribes  are  said 
to  have  been  as  piumercjus  formerly  as  the  IIui)a. 
by  whom  they  wen  overcome  and  nearly  exter- 
minated. Upon  the  arrival  of  tin;  Americans 
only  25  of  the  Chimalakwe  vere  left." — J.  W. 
Powell,  St-renth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nohr/jf,  p.  flo. 

Chinantecs.     See  below:    Zapotkcs,  etc. 

Chi'-ookan  Family. — "The  bunks  of  the  Col- 
umbia, from  the  Grand  DalUst,)  its  mouth,  belong 
to  the  two  branches  of  theTsinCik  [or  Chinook] 
nation,  which  meet  in  the  neighbort.ood  of  the 
Kowlitz  Uivcr,  and  of  vluch  an  almost  nomiual 
rermai.t  is  left.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  TsinClk 
|<revii.His  to  their  i.i'popUiatio'a  was,  as  at  once 
appem;,  most  imjiortant,  occ.ipying  both  sides  of 
the  grea*  artery  (I  Oregon  for  a  (iistance  of  200 
miles,  thi'y  possessed  the  principal  thoroughfare 
bct'.vecn  the  interior  ancl  the  ocean,  bouiidless 
resources  of  provisions  o.  various  kinds,  and  facil- 
ities for  trade  almost  une(iualle<l  on  the  Paci- 
llc."— G.  Gibbs,  Triren  of  Went  W(in/iim/ton  and 
JV:  W.  Orer/on  (Contrib.  to  X.  A.  Ethnohyij,  t.  1), 
p.  104. —  See,  also,  below:  Fi. vtiiicads. 

Chippewas.      See    lieluw ;     O.miwAs;     and 

above:      .\l,(10  ."Ql'IAN  FAMILY. 

Chippewyans.  See  below  :  ATiiAPA8t;AN 
Family. 

Cboctaws.    See  below:  Muskiiooean  Family. 

Chontals  and  Popolo«is. — "According  to 
the  census  of  IHSi)  there  were  31,0f)()  Indians  in 
Mexico  belDngiiig  to  fhci  Fainilia  Chontal.  No 
such  family  exists.     1  he  \s'ord  'ohontulli '  in   tiie 


Nahuatl  langua^o  means  simply  'stranger,'  and 
was  applie('  h;  i,;  •  Xahuas  to  any  people  other 
than  their  own.  According  to  the  Mexican 
statistics,  the  Chontals  are  found  in  the  states  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  Tabasco, 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  A  similiar  term  is 
'popoloca,'  which  in  Nahuatl  means  a  coarse 
fellow,  one  sjieaking  badly,  that  is,  broken 
Nahuatl.  The  Popolocas  have  also  been  erected 
into  an  ethnic  entity  by  sonn;  ethnograi>liers, 
with  as  little  ju.stice  as  the  Chontallis.  They 
are  stated  to  have  lived  in  the  provinces  of 
Puebla,  f).i\aca.  Vera  Cruz,  Mechoacan  and 
(Juatemala,  — D.  G.  Brinton,  2'/ic  Ainerinin 
Niire,  pp.  14(S-lo3. 

Chontaquiros.     See  above:  Andesians. 

Chumashan  Family. —  "T'erivation:  From 
Chumasli,  the  na!ne  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Islanders. 
The  .several  dialects  of  this  family  have  long 
been  known  under  the  group  or  family  name, 
'Santa  Barbara,'  which  seems  first  to  have  been 
used  in  a  comprehenslye  sense  by  Latham  in 
185(1,  who  incliuled  imder  it  three  languages,  viz. : 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Inez,  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 
The  term  has  no  special  pertinence  as  a  family 
designation,  except  from  the  fact  that  the  Sant:i 
Bari)ara  Mission,  around  which  one  of  the  dia- 
lects of  the  family  was  spoken,  is  i)erhap3  more 
widely  known  than  any  of  the  others." — J.  W. 
Powell,  Hetrntli  Annual  HejMrt,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
noUiijii,  p.  67. 

Cliff-dwellers.     Se(!  America  :   PnEiiisToiuc. 

Coahuiltecan  Family. —  "Derivation:  From 
the  name  of  the  ^Mexican  State  Coahuila.  This 
family  appears  to  have  included  numerous  tribes 
in  southwestern  Texas  and  in  3Iexico.  ...  A 
few  Indians  still  survive  who  speak  one  of  the 
dialects  of  this  family,  and  in  188()  ^Ir.  Gatschet 
collected  vocabularies  of  two  tribes,  the  Co!no- 
crudo  and  Cotoname,  who  live  o  the  Rio  Grande, 
at  Las  Prietas,  State  of  Tamaulipas."— J.  VV. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nolof/i/,  p.  08. 

Coajiro,  or  Guajira. —  "An  exceptional  posi- 
tion is  taken,  in  many  respects,  by  the  Coajiro, 
or  Guajini,  who  live  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
same  name  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of 
Venezuela.  Bounded  on  all  sides  by  so-called 
civilized  peoples,  this  Indian  tribe  is  known  to 
have  maintained  its  independence,  and  acquired 
the  Aveii-deserved  reputation  for  cruelty,  a  tribe 
which,  in  many  respects,  can  be  classed  with  the 
Apaches  and  Comanches  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Araucanians  of  C'hili,  and  the  Guaycara  and 
Guarani  oti  the  Parana.  The  Coajiro  are  mostly 
large,  with  chestnut-brown  complexion  and 
black,  sleek  hair.  While  all  the  other  eoast 
tribes  have  adopted  the  Spanish  language,  the 
Coajiro  hiPe  preserved  their  own  speech.  'They 
are  the  especial  foes  of  the  other  peoples.  No 
OIK!  is  given  entrance  into  their  land,  and  they 
live  with  their  neighbors,  the  Venezuelans,  in 
constant  hostilities.  They  have  fine  horses, 
which  they  know  how  to  ride  excellently.  .  .  . 
They  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  .  .  .  They 
follow  agriculture  a  little." — The  Standard  JVai- 
iiral  Ifistori/  (J.  ,S.  Kinydey,  ed.),  v.  6,  p.  243. 

Cochibo.     See  above :  Andesi.vns. 

Cochiquima.     Sjc  above :  Andesiamh. 

Coco  Group.  See  below:  GucK  oB  Coco 
Guorr. 

Coconootis.    See  below:  Mauiposan  Family. 

Cofan.    bee  above ;  Andbsianb. 
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CoUas.    Sco  PKur. 

Comanches.  Sect  liclow:  Siiosiionean  Fam- 
ily, iiud  KK-..AN  Family;  ami  above:  Apache 
OuobP. 

Conestogas.     Sec  below :  Sdsqdeiiannas. 

Conibo.    See  above:  Andesianb. 

Conoys.     See  above:  A luoscjcian  Family. 

Copehan  Family. — "  The  territory  of  the  Copc- 
hiUi  fiiniily  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount 
Slmst;i  and  the  territory  of  the  Sastean  and  Lutu- 
lunian  families,  on  the  cast  by  the  territory  of 
l!i('  Palaiimilian,  Yanan,  and  Punjunan  families, 
and  ou  the  south  by  the  bays  of  San  I'ablo  and 
Suisun  anil  the  lower  waters  of  the  Sacramento." 
—J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  liept. ,  Bureau,  of 
Ethnolixjfi,  p,  69. 

Costanoan  Family. — "Derivation:  From  the 
Spanish  ccjstauo,  'coast-men.'  Under  this  group 
name  Latham  included  five  tribes  .  .  .  whicli 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mission  Dolores. 
.  .  .  The  territory  of  the  Costanoan  family  ex- 
tends from  the  Golden  Gate  to  a  point  near  tin; 
.southern  end  of  Monterey  Bay.  .  .  .  Thesurviv- 
iiii?  Indians  of  the  once  populous  tribes  of  this 
family  are  now  scattered  over  several  counties 
anil  probably  do  not  number,  all  told,  over  !i(j 
iudivitluals,  as  was  ascertained  by  >Ir.  llenshaw 
iu  1888.  Most  of  these  are  to  be  found  near  the 
towns  of  Santa  Cruz  aud  3Iouterey. " — J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  An,iiual  liept.,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
iioloi/j),  p.  71. 

Creek  Confederacy, — Creek  Wars.  See 
below:  Mcskhogean  Family;  also  United 
St.\te8  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1813-1814  (August— 
Ai'Hil);  andFLOKiUA:  A.  1).  1810-1818. 

Crees.    See  above:  Aloonquian  Family. 

Croatans.     See  America:  A.  I).  1587-1590. 

Crows  (Upsarokas,  or  Absarokas).  See 
beiow:  SiouAN  Fa.mily. 

Cuatos.     See  below :  Pampas  Thiues. 

Cunimare.  Sec  below :  Guck  ou  Coco 
Guoii*. 

Cuyriri  or  Kiriri.  See  below :  Guck  ou  Coco 
Guoip. 

Dakotas,  or  Dacotahs,  or  Dahcotas.  Sec 
bi'low:  SiouAN  Family  and  Pawnee  (Caddoan) 
Family. 

Delawares,  or  Lenape. — "The  proper  nauic 
of  tlie  Delaware  Indians  was  aud  is  Lenape  (a  as 
in  father,  e  as  a  iu  mate).  .  .  .  Tiie  Lenape 
were  divided  into  three  sub-tribes:  —  1.  The 
Minsi,  Mouseys,  Montheys,  Munsees,  or  i^Iini- 
.sinks.  3.  The  Unami  or  Wonan>eys.  3.  The 
Unalachtigo.  No  explanation  of  these  desiijna- 
tions  will  be  found  in  Ileckewelder  or  the  older 
writers.  From  investigations  among  living  Dela- 
wares, carried  out  at  my  retjuest  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Hale,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  wholly  geo- 
grapliical,  and  refer  to  the  location  of  these  sub- 
iribc.s  on  the  Delaware  river.  .  .  .  The  Minsi 
lived  in  the  mountainous  region  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  above  the  Forks  or 
junction  of  the  Lehigh  river.  .  .  .  The  Unamis' 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware  river 
extended  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  southward.  It. 
was  with  them  and  their  southern  neighbors,  the 
I'lialachtigos,  that  Vnn\  dealt  for  the  land  ceded 
to  him  in  the  Indian  deed  of  1082.  The  Slinsis 
did  not  take  part  in  the  transaction,  aud  it  was 
not  until  1737  that  the  Colonial  authorities  treated 
directly  with  the  latter  for  the  cession  of  their 
territory.  The  Unalachtigo  or  Turkey  tot<!m  had 
its  principal  seat  on  the  atUuents  of  the  Delaware 


near  where  Wilmingtou  now  stands." — D.  G. 
Brinton,  2'he  Len<i]ki  and  Their  jAf/ends,  eh.  3. 
— "At  the  .  .  .  time  when  William  Penn  landed 
iu  Penn.sylvania,  the  Delawares  had  been  sul>ju- 
gated  and  made  women  by  the  Five  Nations.  It 
is  well  known  that,  according  to  that  Indian  mode 
of  expression,  the  Delawares  were  heiu;eforth 
prohibited  from  making  war,  and  placed  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  concjuerors,  who  did  not 
even  allow  sales  of  land,  in  the  actual  jxissessiou 
of  the  Delawares,  to  be  valid  wiihout  their  appro- 
bation. AVMlliam  Penn,  his  descendants,  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  accordingly,  always  pur- 
chased the  right  of  possession  fnjm  the  Delawares, 
aud  that  of  Sovereignty  from  the  Five  Nations. 
.  .  .  The  use  of  arms,  though  from  very  differ- 
ent causes,  was  ctiually  prohibited  to  the  Dela- 
wares and  to  the  Quakers.  Thus  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West  New  Jersey  by 
the  British,  commenced  imder  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  Peace  and  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  sixty  years  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians;  for  these  were  for  the 
first  time  treated,  not  only  ju.stly,  but  kindly,  by 
the  colonists.  But,  how(!ver  gradually  and 
peaceably  their  lands  might  have  been  juirchased, 
the  Delawares  found  themselves  at  last  in  the  same 
situation  as  all  the  other  Inilians,  without  lands 
of  their  own,  and  tluTcfore  without  means  of 
subsistence.  They  were  comi)elled  to  seek 
refuge  on  the  waters  of  the  Susiiuehaiuia,  as 
tenants  at  will,  on  lands  belonging  to  their  hated 
conciuerors,  the  Five  Nations.  Even  there  and 
on  the  Juniata  they  were  encroached  upon.  .  .  . 
Under  those  circumstances,  many  of  the  Dela- 
wares determined  to  remove  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and,  about  the  year  1740-50, 
obtained  from  their  ancient  allies  and  uncles,  the 
Wyandots,  the  grant  of  a  derelict  tract  of  land 
lying  principally  on  the  Muskingum.  The  great 
body  of  the  nation  was  still  attached  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  the  grounds  of  complaint  increased. 
The  Delawares  were  encouraged  by  the  western 
tribes,  aud  bj  the  French,  to  shake  olf  the  yoke 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  join  in  the  war  against 
their  allies,  the  Briti.sh.  The  iioatier  settlements 
of  Penn.sylvania  were  accordingly  attacked  both 
by  the  Delawiires  anil  the  bl,:twnocs.  And, 
aithotigh  peace  was  made  with  chem  at  E^aston  iu 
iu  1758,  and  the  comjucst  of  (an.i.la  i)ut  an  end 
to  the  general  war,  both  tie  Shawuois  and  Dela- 
wares removed  altogether  in  17t)S  beyond  the 
Alleghan>  Mountains.  .  .  .  The  years  1705-1795 
are  the  true  period  of  the  pi  vi.  r  and  importance 
of  the  Delaware's.  United  with  the  Shawnoes, 
who  were  settled  on  the  Scioto,  they  sustaineil 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  declining  power 
of  France,  irud  arrested  for  .some  years  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  and  American  arms. 
Although  a  portion  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the 
xVmericans  during  the  War  of  Independence,  the 
main  body,  together  with  all  the  western  nations 
made  conuuon  cause  with  the  British.  And, 
after  the  short  truce  which  lollowed  the  treaty  of 
1783,  they  were  again  at  the  head  of  the  western 
confederacy  in  their  last  .struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Placed  by  their  geographical  situation  in 
the  front  of  battle,  they  were,  during  tho.sc 
three  wars,  the  aggressors,  and,  to  the  last 
moment,  the  most  active  and  formidable  enemies 
of  America.  The  decisive  victory  of  General 
Wayne  (1794),  dissolved  the  confederacy ;  and  the 
Delawares  were  the  greatest  sufferera  by  the 
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trciity  of  (irt'cnvillc  of  IT!)'*."  After  this,  tlic 
jrrcntCr  imrt  of  tlic  Dclavvarcs  were  scttlcil  on 
While  River,  IiuiiaiKi,  "till  the  year  1><11),  when 
they  linally  ceded  tlieir  claim  to  the  United 
States.  Those  residing  there  were  then  reduced 
to  about  HtX)  souls.  A  nnnjl)er  .  .  .  liad  pre 
viously  removed  to  Canada ;  antl  it  is  dillieult  to 
ascertain  tlie  Kitnation  or  numhers  of  tlie  residue 
nt  this  time  [IWfi].  Tliose  who  have  lately 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  are,  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  War  Department,  computed  at  4(M> 
Bouls.  Former  emifirations  to  that  (piarter  had 
liowever  taken  place,  and  several  small  dispersed 
bands  are,  it  is  believed,  luiited  with  the  Senecas 
mill  some  other  tribes." — A.  Gallatin,  Si/Dopsiit  of 
thf  /iiilidii  Ti'ilwK  {Archil iiUKjid  AiiicriciUKt,  r.  2), 
iiifniil..  tHct.  C. — See,  above:  Ai.(i<)X<it'r.\N  F.\m- 
ii.v;  below:  .Sii.\w.\xKSK,  and  P.vwxkk  (('.\i)- 
po.vN)  F.XMii.v. — Also,  Pdnti.u's  W,\u;  I'mtkd 
Ht.\ti;s()k  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1  Tfi.VlTOS ;  and  .Moh.wian 
BitiniiHF.x;  an<l,  for  an  account  of  "Lord  Dun- 
niores  War,"  see  Ohio  (V.\M.i:v):  A.  D.  1774. 
Eries.    See  below:    lliuoxs,  «&c.,  and  luo- 

QIOIS  CONKKDEKACY:    TlIKIIl  CONQUESTS,  «&C. 

Eskimauan  Family. — "Save  a  slight  inter- 
mixture of  Euro])ean  settlers,  the  Eskimo  are 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  Arctic  Amer- 
ica, and  of  both  sides  of  D.'ivis  Strait  and  Baf- 
fin Bay,  including  (»reenland,  as  well  as  a  tract 
of  about  400  miles  on  the  Behring  Strait  coast 
of  Asia.  Southward  they  extend  as  far  as  about 
GO'  N.  L.  (m  the  eastern  side,  GO^  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  America,  and  from  .*>.'>'  Jo  60'  cm 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Only  on  the  west 
the  Eskimo  near  their  frontier  are  interrupted 
ou  two  small  spots  of  the  coast  by  the  Indians, 
named  Kennayans  and  Ugalenzes,  who  liave 
there  advanced  to  the  seashore  for  the  sake  of 
fishing.  These  coasts  of  Arctic  America,  of 
course,  also  comprise  all  tlie  surrounding  islands. 
Of  these,  the  Aleuti.ui  Islands  form  an  excep- 
tional grou]i;  the  inhabitants  of  these  on  the  one 
liaud  distinctly  dillering  from  the  coast  people 
here  mentioiUHl,  while  on  the  other  they  show  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  Eskimo  than  any  other 
nation.  The  Aleutians,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  only  an  abnormal  branch  of  the 
Eskimo  nation.  ...  As  regards  tlieir  northern 
limits,  the  Eskimo  people,  or  at  least  remains  of 
their  habitations,  tiuve  been  found  nearly  as  far 
north  as  any  Arctic  explorers  have  hitherto 
advanced ;  and  ^"cry  possibly  bands  of  them  may 
live  still  farther  to  the  north,  as  yei  quite 
unknown  to  us.  .  .  Ou  couiparing  the  Eskimo 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  tlieir  physical 
complexion  certainl3'  seems  to  point  at  an 
Asiatic  origin;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
latest  investigations  have  also  shown  a  tran- 
sitional link  to  exist  between  the  Eskimo  and 
the  other  American  nations,  which  Avould  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  possibility  of  a  common 
origin  from  the  same  continent.  As  to  their 
mode  of  life,  the  Eskimo  decidedly  resemble 
their  American  neighbours.  .  .  .  With  regard  to 
their  language,  the  Eskimo  also  appear  akin  to 
the  Americaa  nations  in  regard  to  its  decidedly 
polysynthetic  structure.  Here,  however,  on  the 
other  ha:id,  we  meet  with  some  very  remarkable 
similarities  between  the  Eskimo  idiom  and  the 
language  of  Siberia,  belonging  to  the  Altaic  or 
Finnish  group.  .  .  .  According  to  the  Sagas  of 
the  Icelanders,  they  were  already  met  with  on 
the  east  coast  of  Gvculaud  about  the  year  lOOO, 


and  almost  at  the  .same  time  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  American  continent.  .  .  .  Between  the  years 
1000  and  i:JOl'  they  do  not  seem  to  have  occujiied 
the  lanil  south  of  fi.')'  N.  L.  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  the  Scandinavian  colonies 
were  then  situated.  But  the  colonists  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  their  existence  in 
higher  latitu<les,  anil  to  have  lived  in  fear  of  an 
attack  by  them,  since,  in  the  year  1266,  an 
expedition  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  abodes  of  the  Skr.t'lings,  as  they 
were  called  by  the  colonists.  .  .  .  About  the 
year  14")0,  the  last  accounts  were  received  from 
"the  colonies,  and  the  way  to  Greenland  was 
entia'ly  forgotten  in  the  mother  country.  .  .  . 
The  features  of  the  natives  in  the  Southern  part 
of  Greenland  indicate  a  mixed  descent  from  the 
Scandinavians  and  Eskimo,  the  former,  how- 
ever, not  having  left  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
inlluence  on  the  nationality  or  culture  of  the 
present  natives.  In  the  year  158.1,  Greenland  was 
discovered  anew  by  John  Davis,  and  found 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Eskimo." — II.  Rink, 
TitU'H  and  TnuUtiuns  of  the  Enkinw,  iutrod.  aind 
eh.  0.— The  same.  The  EKkimo  tribes.— "hi  1869, 
I  proposed  for  the  Aleuts  and  people  of  Innuit 
stock  collectively  the  term  Orarians,  as  indicative 
of  their  coastwise  distribution,  and  as  supplying 
the  need  of  a  general  term  to  designate  a  very 
well-defined  race.  .  .  .  The  Orarians  are  divided 
into  two  well-marked  groups,  namely  the 
lunuits,  comi)rising  all  the  so-called  Eskimo  and 
Tnskis,  and  the  Aleuts."— W.  H.  Dall,  Tribes  of 
the  Extreme  NorthiceM  {Contrib.  to  N.  A.  Eth- 
nology, V.  1\  pt.  1. 

Esselenian  Family, — "The  present  family 
was  inchuk-d  by  Latham  in  the  heterogeneous 
group  called  by  hin.  Salinas.  .  .  .  The  term 
Salinan  [is  now]  restricted  to  the  San  Antonio 
and  San  ..Miguel  languages,  leavin.g  the  present 
family  .  .  .  [to  be]  calknl  Esselenian,  from  the 
name  of  the  single  tribe  Esselen,  of  which  it  is 
composed.  .  .  .  The  tribe  or  tribes  composing 
this  family  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  from  .Monterey  Bay  south  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Santa  Lucia  'Mountain,  a  distance 
of  about  50  miles." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  An- 
itiiiil  Hi  pi.,  linreau  of  Ethiwlogy,  j^p.  75-70. 

Etchemins.   See  above:  Algox^uivn Family. 

Faroes,  or  Yuroks.    Se»!  below  :  Modocs,  «fcc. 

Five   Nations.     See  below:     luoiiuois  Con- 

FEOEUACV. 

Flatheads  (Salishan  Family).^"  The  name 
Flathead  was  commonly  given  to  the  Choctaws, 
though,  says  Du  Pratz,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  so  distinguished,  when  the  prac- 
tice of  ilattening  the  head  was  so  general.  And 
in  the  enumeration  just  cited  [Documentary  Hist, 
of  N.  Y.,  V.  I,  p.  24J  the  next  paragraph  ...  is: 
'  The  Flatheads,  Clierakis,  CUiicachas,  and  Totiris 
are  includeil  under  the  name  of  Flatheads  by  the 
Iroquois." — M.  F.  Force,  8<)mc  Eirly  Notices  of 
the  Indians  of  Ohio,  p.  32. — "The'Salish  .  .  . 
are  distinctively  known  as  Flatheads,  though 
the  custom  of  deforming  the  cranium  is  not 
confined  to  them." — D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Ameri- 
can liace,  p.  107. —  "In  .  .  .  early  times  the 
hunters  and  trappei-s  could  not  discover  why 
the  Blackfeet  and  Flatheads  [of  Montana]  re- 
ceived their  respective  designaii'^ns,  for  the 
feet  of  the  former  are  no  more  inclined  to  sable 
than  any  other  jiart  of  the  body,  while  the  head.s 
of  the  latter  possess   their  fair  proportion   of 


•  See  Note,  Appendix  E. 
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rutiindity.  IiulcTd  it  is  only  below  tlip  falls  and 
nijiids  that  rt'al  Flatheads  appear,  and  at  tlic 
inoutii  "f  liie  Columbia  tliat  tlicy  lloiirish  most 
sui)ernaturally.  Tlie  tribes  who  praetiee  the 
custom  of  tlatteniuif  the  head,  and  who  lived  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  tlilfered  little  from 
each  other  in  laws,  manners  or  customs,  ar.d  were 
composed  of  the  Cuthlamahs,  Killmueks,  Clat- 
sops,  Chinooks  and  Chilts.  The  abominable 
custom  of  flattening  their  heads  prevails  amoiij; 
tiiem  all.'— P.  Ronau,  //<V.  Sketch  <if  tin'  Flut- 
lu'iil  India:.  XittioH,  ]>.  IT. — In  Major  Powell's 
iiufruistic  classitication,  the  "  Salishan  Faniilv  " 
(Flathead)  is  given  a  distinct  place.— J.  \V. 
Powell,  Sfrenth  Anniutl  Itept.  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnuhifjy,  p.  lO'-i. 

Fox  Indians.  See  above:  ALOoxQt'i.v.v 
F.\Mn.Y,  and  below,  S.\cs,  \'C. —  For  an  account 
of  the  massacre  of  Fox  Indians  at  Detroit  in  ITl'i, 
see  Canad.v  (New  Fk.vnck):  A.  I).  1711-171:5. 
-For  an  account  of  the  Black  Iluwk  War,  see 
Illinois:  A.  D.  1833. 

Fuegians.     Sec  below:  Patagonians. 

Gausarapos  or  Guuchies.    See  below:  Pam- 

I'AS  TUIHKS. 

Ges  Tribes.    See  below:  Ttpi. — Guar.vni. — 

TufUYAS. 

Gros  Ventres  (Minnetaree  ;  Hidatsa).*  See 
below:  IIidatsa;  also,  above:  Ai.oonquian 
Family. 

Ouaicarus.    See  below :  Pampas  Tkiues. 

Guajira.     See  above :  Coa.iiko. 

Guanas.    See  below :  Pampas  Tiuues. 

Guarani.     See  below :  Tupi. 

Guayanas.     Seelnlitw;  Pampas  Tkiues. 

Guck  or  Coco  Group. — An  extensive  linguistic 
group  of  tribes  in  Brazil,  on  and  north  of  the  Ama- 
zon, extending  as  far  as  the  (Orinoco,  has  been 
rullcd  the  Guck,  or  Coco  group.  '  There  is  no 
conunon  name  for  the  group,  that  here  used 
meaning  a  father's  brother,  a  very  important  per- 
sonage in  these  tribes.  The  Guck  group  em- 
braces a  large  number  of  tribes.  .  .  .  We  need 
enumerate  but  few.  The  Cuyriri  or  Kiriri  (also 
known  as  Sabaja,  Pimenteiras,  etc.),  number 
aboui.  3,000.  Some  of  them  are  half  civilized, 
some  are  wild,  and,  without  restraint,  v.andor 
about,  especially  in  the  moimtains  in  the  Prov- 
ince' of  Pernambuco.  Tim  Araicu  live  on  the 
lower  Amazon  and  the  Tocantins.  Next  come 
the  -Manaos,  who  have  a  jirospeet  of  maintaining 
ibemselves  hmger  than  most  trii)es.  With  them 
is  connected  the  le^xcnd  of  the  g  -Iden  lord  who 
washed  the  gold  dust  from  his  limbs  in  a  lake 
[see  El  Doiuno].  .  .  .  The  Uirina  Bare,  and 
Cariay  live  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Cunimare  on 
the  .lurua,  the  Maranha  ou  the  Jutay.  "Whether 
the  Cliamicoco  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 
belong  to  the  Guck  is  uncertain.  Among  the 
tribes  which,  though  very  much  mixed,  are  still 
to  be  enumerated  with  the  Guck,  are  the  Tecuiui 
ami  the  Passe.  In  language  the  Tecunas  show 
many  similarities  to  the  Ges;  they  live  on  the 
western  borders  of  Brazil,  and  extend  inEquador 
to  the  Pastaya.  Among  them  occur  peculiar 
mas(iues  which  strongly  recall  those  found  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  North  America.  ...  In 
the  same  district  belong  the  Uaupe,  who  are  no- 
Ueeal)le  from  the  fact  that  they  live  in  barracks, 
iiulced  tiie  only  tribe  in  South  America  in  which 
this  custom  appears.  The  communistic  houses 
of  the  Uuupe  are  called  '  malloca ; '  they  are  build- 
ings of  about  120  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  30 


high,  in  which  live  a  band  of  about  100  jiersons 
in  1'2  fjimilies,  each  of  tiie  latter,  however,  in  its 
own  room.  .  .  .  Finally,  complex  tribes  of  the 
most  ditferent  nationality  are  comi)rchended 
under  names  which  indicate  only  a  common  way 
of  life,  but  are  also  incorrectly  used  as  ethno- 
grapliic  names.  These  are  Car'ipuna,  Mura.  and 
.Miranha,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  neighl)orhoo(l 
of  the  ^ladeira  River.  Of  the  Caripuna  or 
.laun-Avo  (both  terms  signify  'watermen'),  who 
are  mixed  with  (^uichua  lilolul,  it  is  related  that 
the}-  not  only  ate  human  tlcsh,  but  even  cured  it 
for  preservation.  .  .  .  Formerly  the  .Mura  .  .  . 
were  greatly  feaii'd;  this  once  powerful  and 
populous  tribe,  however,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  last  centtuy  by  the 
3Itindfuco;  the  remnant  is  scattered.  .  .  .'  The 
Mura  are  the  gypsies  among  the  Indians  on  the 
Amazcm;  and  by  all  the  other  tribes  they  are 
rcganled  with  a'  certain  degree  of  contempt  as 
l)ariah8.  .  .  .  Much  to  be  feared,  even  among  the 
Indians,  are  also  the  ^liranha  (i.  e.,  rovers,  vaga- 
bonds), a  still  populous  tribe  ou  the  right  Lank 
of  the  Japura,  who  seem  to  know  nothing  but 
war,  robber3\  murder,  and  man-hunting." — 
The  StdiuUird  Xntuiud  Ilixtovy  (J.  S.  Kingsley, 
ed.),  V.  6,  pp.  245-248. 

Also  in  F.  Keller,  The  Aiiumm  and  ^fadtira 
Hirers,  eh.  2rtW(?0.— II.  W.  Bates,  .1  Naturalist 
on  the  Hirer  Amazons,  ch.  7-13. 

Guuchies.    See  below:    Pampas  Tkiues. 

Hackinsacks.  See  above  :  ALOOxt^uiAN 
Family. 

Haidas.     See  below :    Skittaget.vn  Family. 

Hidatsa,  or  Minnetaree,  or  Grosventres?— 
"The  Ilidat.sa,  Minnetaree,  or  Grosventre  In- 
dians, are  one  of  the  three  tribes  Avliich  at  pres- 
ent inhabit  the  jiermanent  village  at  Fort  Ber- 
thold,  Dakota  Territory,  and  hunt  on  the  waters 
of  the  Upper  ilissouri  and  Yellowstont;  Rivers, 
in  Northwestern  Dakota  and  Eastern  Montana. 
Tlie  history  of  this  tribe  is  .  .  .  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  politicallv  allied  tribes  of 
the  Aricarees  and  3Iandans."  'I'he  name,  Gros- 
ventres,  was  given  to  the  people  of  this  tribe 
"  by  the  early  French  and  Canadian  adventurers. 
The  same  name  was  applied  also  to  a  tribe, 
totally  di.stinct  from  these  in  language  and 
(M'igin,  which  lives  some  hundreds  of  miles  west 
<;f  Fort  Berthold;  and  the  two  nations  are  now 
distinguished  from  one  another  as  Grosventres  of 
the  Missouri  and  Grosvcutres  of  the  Prairie.  .  .  . 
Edward  rmfreville,  who  trav.".ed  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan River  from  1784  to  1787,  .  .  .  remarks: 
.  .  .  '  'riiey  [the  Canadian  French]  call  them 
Grosventre-s,  or  Big-Bellies;  and  without  any 
reason,  as  they  are  as  comely  and  as  well  made 
as  any  tribe  whatever.'.  .  .  In  tin;  works  of 
many  travellers  they  are  called  Minnetarees,  a 
name  wliich  is  spelled  in  various  ways.  .  .  . 
This,  although  a  Hidatsa  word,  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  them,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the 
^landaus;  it  signilics  'to  cross  the  water,' 
or  '  they  crossed  the  Avater.  '.  .  .  Hidatsa  was 
the  name  of  the  village  on  Knifr;  River 
farthest  from  the  ^Missouri,  the  village  of 
those  wliom  Lewis  and  Clarke  consideretl  the 
Minnetarees  proper."  It  is  the  name  "now  gen- 
erally used  l)y  this  people  to  (Jesignate  them- 
selves."—  W.  Matthews,  Ethnography  and  Phil- 
ology of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,  pt.  1-2  (U.  S. 
Gcolog.  and  Gcog.  Curvey,  F.  V  Hayden,  Mis. 
Pub.,  No.  7).— See  also,  below:  biouAN  Family. 


*  See  Note,  AppentUx  E. 
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Hitchitis.   Hw  Im-Idw:  Mihkikkikan  Family. 

Horikans. —  Nortli  of  tin-  Mdlicjraiis.  who  nc 
rupicil  llic   cast    liiink    of    tlii'    Iludscm    River 
oj)|)osilc  .VIl).iMy,  and  covcriiiir  tlic  im-sint  comi- 
lics  of  Coluiiiliia  and   Ki'iissclacr.  dwelt  the  Al 
gonkin    trilie    of    Horikans.     "\Nlio»e    liuntinu- 
liToundH   appear    to   hav(;    extemh'd    from    tiie 
Waters   of    llie    Connectieut,   across    tlie   Green 
Mountains,  to  the  honh'rs  of  tliat  l)eatitifid  lake 
[named   F.ake   (ieor^^-  hy  the  too  loyal  Sir  Wil 
iiam    .I;)linson]    whieh    mi^ht    now    well    bear 
their  sonorous  name." — J.   R.   Brodliead,   Hint, 
of  th,  Sf,ii.  ,./  .V.    }'.,  /).  77. 

Huamaboya.     See  above:    Ande«ianb. 

Huancas.     See  I'iciii;. 

Huastecs.     See  below:    Mayas. 

Huecos,  or   Wacos.     See    below:     Pawnee 
(Cadimian)  Family. 

Hutnas,  or  Oumas.  See  below:  Muskho- 
«iKA.N  Family. 

Hupas.*  See  Ix'low :    Monocs,  A:c. 

Hurons,  or  Wyandots. — Neutral  Nation. — 
Eries. — "The  peninsula  between  the  Lakes 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  was  occupieil  l)y  two 
ilistiiict  peoples,  speaking  dialects  of  the  Iro- 
<juoi.s  tonpuf.  The  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  includ- 
ing the  tribe  called  i)y  the  French  the  Diononda- 
dius,  or  Tobacco  Nation,  dwelt  among  thi; 
forests  ^vhicll  bordered  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
fresh  water  sea  to  whicli  they  have  left  their 
name;  while  the  Neutral  Nation,  so  called  from 
their  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the  Hurons 
and  the  Five  Nations,  inhabited  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  even  extended  their 
eastern  tlank  across  the  strait  of  Niagara.  The 
jtopulation  of  the  Iluron.s  has  been  variously 
stated  al  from  10,0(H)  to  30,000  souls,  but  proba- 
bly* did  not  exceed  the  former  estimate.  The 
Franciscans  and  the  Jesuits  were  early  among 
them,  and  from  their  descriptions  it  is  apparent 
tliat,  in  legends,  and  superstitions,  manners  and 
Inibits,  religious  ob.servances  and  social  customs, 
they  were  clo.sely  a.ssimilated  to  tlii'ir  brethren 
of  the  Five  Nations.  .  .  .  Like  the  Five  Nations, 
the  Wyandots  were  in  some  measure  an  agricul- 
tural people;  they  bartered  the  surplus  products 
<)f  their  maize  lields  to  surrounding  tribes, 
usually  receiving  tish  in  exchange;  and  this 
trallic  was  so  considerable  that  the  Jesuits  styled 
their  country  the  Granary  of  the  Algonciuins. 
Their  prosperity  was  rudely  broken  by  the  lios- 
tilities  of  the  Five  Nations;  for  though  the  con- 
flicting parties  were  not  ill  matched  in  point  of 
numbers,  yet  the  united  counsels  and  ferocious 
energies  of  the  confederacy  swept  all  before 
them.  In  the  year  1(>4»,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
their  warriors  invaded  the  country  of  the  Wyan- 
dots. stormed  their  largest  villages,  and  involved 
all  within  in  indiscriminate  .slaughter.  The  sur- 
vivors lied  in  panic  terror,  tuul  the  whole  nation 
was  brcken  and  dispersed.  Some  found  refuge 
among  the  French  of  Canada,  where,  at  the 
village  of  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  their  descendants 
still  remain;  others  were  incorporated  with  their 
conquijrors,  while  others  again  lied  northward, 
beyond  Lake  Superior,  and  sought  an  asylum 
among  the  wastes  which  bordered  on  the  north- 
eastern lands  of  the  Dahcotah.  Driven  back  by 
those  tierce  bisfoii-lumters,  they  next  established 
themselves  about  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  shores  and  islands  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Lake  Huron.  Thenci;,  about  the  year  IPSO,  they 
descended  to  Detroit,  where  they  formed  u  pur- 


innnent  settlement,  and  where,  by  their  superior 
valor,  capacity  and  address,  they  -soon  ac(]uired 
an  ascendancy  over  the  surrounding  Algornjuins. 
The  ruin  of  the  Neutral  Nation  followed  close 
on  that  of  the  Wyandots,  to  whom,  according  to 
Jesuit  authority,  they  bore  n.  e.xact  resemblance 
in  character  and  manners.  The  Senecas  soon 
found  means  to  jiick  a  (luairel  with  them;  they 
were  assailed  by  all  the  strength  of  the  insatiabl  ■ 
confederacy,  and  within  a  few  years  their 
destruction'  as  a  nation  was  comidete." — F. 
I'arkman,  T/ic-  ('onupirnrii  of  I\>uii<«\ch.  \. — The 
s.'ime.  The  JiMnitf  in  Xorth  Aiin'ricii,  r/i.  I. — 
"The  lirst  in  this  h^ality  [namely,  the  western 
extremity  of  the  St.-ite  of  New  York,  on  and 
around  the  site  of  the  city  of  Buffalo],  of  whom 
history  nu.kes  mention,  were  the  Attiouandar- 
onk,  or  Neutral  Nation,  called  Kah-kwas  by 
the  Senecas.  They  had  their  council-tires  along 
the  Niagara,  l)ut  i)rincipally  on  its  western  side. 
Their  hunting  grovinds  extended  from  the  Gen 
esee  nearly  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron, 
embracing  a  wide  and  important  territory.  .  .  . 
Tiiey  are  first  mentioned  by  Chami)lain  during 
his  winter  visit  to  the  Hurons  in  l(il5  .  .  .  but 
h((  was  unable  to  visit  their  territory.  .  .  .  The 
peace  which  this  peculiar  people  had  so  long 
maintained  with  the  Iroqujis  was  destined  to  be 
broken.  Some  jealousies  ind  collisions  occurred 
in  1G47,  which  culminated  in  open  war  in  1650. 
One  of  the  villages  of  the  Nutral  Nation,  nearest 
the  Senecas  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  our  city 
[Buffalo],  was  captured  in  the  autumn  of  the 
latter  j'car,  and  another  the  ensuing  spring.  So 
well-directed  and  energetic  were  tlie  blows  of 
the  Iroijuois,  that  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Neutral  Nation  was  speedily  accomplished.  .  .  . 
The  survivors  wcih;  adopted  by  their  conquerors. 
.  .  .  A  long  peri(Ml  intervened  between  thi' 
destruction  of  the  Neutral  Nation  and  the  per 
manent  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  Sen- 
ecas,"—  which  latter  event  occurred  after  the 
exjjulsion  of  the  Senecas  from  the  (iienesee 
Valley,  by  the  expedition  under  General  Sulli 
van,  in  1779,  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
"They  never,  i  3  a  nation,  resumed  »heir  ancient 
scats  along  the  Genesee,  but  sought  and  found  a 
new  home  on  the  secluded  banks  and  among  the 
basswood  forests  ot  the  Do-syo-wtl,  or  Buffalo 
Creek,  whence  they  had  driven  the  Neutral 
Nation  180  years  before.  .  .  It  has  been  as- 
sunxed  by  many  writers  that  the  Ivah-kwas  and 
Eries  weri'  identical.  This  is  not  .so.  The  latter, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  lived 
.south  of  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie 
until  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Iro(|uois  in 
laai).  The  Ivah-kwas  were  exterminated  by 
them  as  early  as  1051.  On  Coronelli's  map, 
l)ublished  in  1088,  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
latter,  called  '  Kahouagoga,  a  destroyed  nation,' 
is  located  at  or  near  the  site  of  Buffalo." — O.  II. 
-Marshall,  The  yitif/um  Frontier,  pp.  5-8,  and  ' 
foot-note. — "Westward  of  the  Neutrals  along 
the  Southeastern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  stretch- 
ing as  far  east  as  the  Genesee  river,  lay  the 
country  of  the  Eries,  or,  as  they  were  denomi- 
nated by  the  Jesuits,  'La  Nation  Chat,' or  Cat 
Nation,  who  were  also  a  member  of  the  Huron 
Iroquois  family.  The  name  of  the  beautiful 
lake  on  whose  margin  our  city  [Buffalo]  was 
cradled  is  their  most  enduring  monument,  as 
Lake  Huron  is  that  of  the  generic  stock.  They 
were  culled  the  Cat  Nation  either  because  that 


•See  Note,  Appendix  E. 
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Iiitcrostiiiir  l)Ut  mischievous  animal,  tin-  nifcoou, 
wliicli  tli(^  liolj-  fathers  erroneously  elasscil  in 
the  feline  ^'ens,  was  the  totem  of  their  leadini; 
clan,  or  sept,  or  in  conse(iuenee  of  the  ahiuulanee 
of  that  nianuual  within  their  territory." — W.  ('. 
Hryant,  Iiitenntinij  ArehiiKilnijicul  Sfntlici  in.  <iiitl 
(iImiiU  Buffalo,  p.  \'i. — Mr.  Sehooler.ift  either 
identifies  or  confuses  the  Eries  and  the  Neutral 
Nation.— II.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Shtrh  of  the  llht. 
of  thr  Ani'icnt  Erin:  {Iiiforination  Jlcspn'tuif/  the 
iiitlian  TrihiH,  pt.  4,  )>.  197). 

Also  in  J.  G.  Shea,  Jnijiurie»  licujM'.ctiii;/  t/u- 
hhst  ycutnil  yatimi  (muih;  pt.  4,  p.  204). — I). 
Wil.son,  The  Huron- Iroijuoiit  of  CanaiUi  (TraiiD. 
Iloi/iit  Soe.  of  Caiittdd,  1884).— R  I).  Clarltf, 
Orif/iii  iiud  TraditioHid  Hist,  of  the  M'yandottcs. 
—  \V.  Ketehuni.  llixt.  of  Biiffa'lo,  v.  1,  ch.  1-3.— 
N.  H.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  r.  1,  p.  225.— See 
below:  luotiuois  Conkkdekacy;  also,  Canad.v 
(Ni;\v  FitANCE):  A.  D.  1008-1011;  1011-1010; 
10;i4-10.52;  1040-1700.— See,  also,  Pontiac's 
Wau,  and  for  an  account  of  "Lord  Dunmore'.s 
War,"  see  Ohio  (Vaixey):  A.  D.  1774. 

Illinois  and  Miamis. —  "Passing  the  country 
of  the  J>enape  and  the  Shawanoes,  and  descend- 
ing the  Ohio,  the  traveller  would  have  fouud  its 
valley  chieth'  occupied  by  two  nations,  the 
Miamis  or  Twightwees,  ou  the  Wabash  and  its 
brancli^'s,  and  the  Illinois,  who  dwelt  in  the 
ncighborliood  of  the  river  to  which  they  have 
given  their  name,  while  jiortiou.s  of  them  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Missi.''  ippi.  Though  never 
subjugated,  as  were  the  Leuape,  both  the 
Miamis  and  the  Illinois  were  reduced  to  the  last 
e.vtremity  liy  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Five 
Nations;  and  the  Illinois,  in  particular,  suffered 
80  much  by  these  and  other  wars,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  early  French  writers,  had  dwindled, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  a  few  small  villages." — F.  Parknian, 
Conxpiraei/  of  Pontiac,  eh.  1. — See,  also,  above: 
ALGOSiii  IAN  Family  ;  and  below :  Sac  s,  Ac. ; 
also  Canada  (New  Fi{\JiCE):  A.  D.  100»-ie87. 

Incas,  or  Yncas.     See  Peuu. 

Innuits.     See  above :  Eskimauan. 

lowas.  Sec  below :  Siouan  Family,  and  Paw- 
NEI-;  '('ai)Doan)  Family. 

Iroquois  Confederacy. —  Iroquoian  Family. 
— '•  At  the  outset  of  the  lOtli  Century,  when  the 
five  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy 
first  became  known  to  European  explorers,  they 
were  found  occupying  the  valleys  and  uplands 
of  northern  New  York,  in  that  picturesciue  and 
fruitful  region  which  stretches  westward  from 
the  head-waters  of  tho  Hudson  to  the  Genesee. 
The  ^lohawks,  or  Caniengas  —  as  they  should 
properly  be  called  — possessed  the  >IoLawk  River, 
and  covered  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain 
with  their  flotillas  of  large  canoes,  managed  with 
the  boldness  and  skill  which,  hereditary  in  their 
descendants,  make  them  still  the  best  boatmen  of 
the  North  American  rivers.  West  of  the  Canien- 
gas the  Oneidasheld  the  small  river  and  lake  which 
bear  their  name.  .  .  .  West  of  the  Oneidas,  the 
imperious  OnorJagas,  the  central  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  ruling  nation  of  the  League,  possessed 
the  two  lakes  of  Onondaga  and  Skaneateles,  to- 
gether with  the  common  outlet  of  this  inland  lake 
system,  the  Oswego  Tliver  to  its  issue  into  Lake 
Ontario.  Still  proceeding  westward,  the  lines  of 
trail  and  river  led  to  the  long  and  winding  stretcli 
of  Lake  Cuyugu,  about  which  were  clustered  tho 


towns  of  the  luople  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
lake  ;  and  l)eyond  them,  oscr  the  wide  exiian-si- 
of  hills  and  dales  surrounding  Laki  s  Seneca  and 
Canandaigua,  were  scattered  the  populoiLs  vil- 
lagesof  the  Seni'cas,  nioreeorr.'ctly  called  Sonon- 
towaiias,  or  Moimtjiiiicers.  Such  were  the  names 
and  abodes  of  the  allied  nations,  members  of  the 
far-famed  KanonNionni,  or  League  of  l/nited 
Households,  who  were  destined  to  become  for  u 
time  tlu;  most  notable  an<l  jiowerful  conunuuitj 
anumg  the  native  tribes  of  North  America.  The 
region  which  has  l)een  described  was  not, however, 
theoriginal  seat  of  those  nations.  They  belonged 
to  that  linguistic  family  which  is  known  to  ethnol- 
ogists as  the  iluron-Iroijuois  stock.  This  stock 
comprised  the  Ilurons  or  Wyandots,  the  Attl- 
wandaronks  or  Neutral  Nation,  the  Iro(|Uois,  tlie 
Eries,  the  AndastesorConestogas,  the  Tii.sc.iroras 
and  some  smaller  bands.  The  t  ril)es  of  this  family 
occupied  a  long  irregular  area  of  iidand  terri- 
tory, stretching  from  Canada  to  North  Carolina. 
The  northern  nations  were  all  clustered  about 
the  great  lakes;  the  southern  bands  held  the  fer- 
tile valleys  liorderiug  the  head-waters  of  the 
rivers  which  flowed  from  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. The  languages  of  all  these  tribes  showed 
a  dose  allinity.  .  .  .  The  evidence  of  language, 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  examined,  .seems  to  show 
that  the  Huron  clans  were  the  older  nuinbers  of 
the  group;  and  the  clear  and  positive  traditions 
of  all  the  surviving  tribes,  Ilurons,  Iroquois,  and 
Tu.scar()ra,  i)oint  to  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  as 
the  earliest  known  abode  of  their  stock.  Here 
the  first  explorer,  Cartier,  found  Indians  of  this 
stock  at  Ilochelaga  and  Staciacone,  now  the  sites 
of  Montreal  and  (Quebec.  ...  As  their  numbers 
increa.sed,  dissensions  arose.  The  hi"e  swarmed, 
and  band  after  baud  moved  off  to  the  west  and 
south.  As  they  spread  they  encountered  people 
of  other  stocks,  with  whom  they  had  fre<iuent 
wars.  Their  most  constant  and  most  dreaded 
enemies  were  tlie  tribes  of  the  Algonkiu  family, 
a  fierce  and  restless  people,  of  northern  origin, 
who  everywhere  surrounded  them.  At  <me 
period,  however,  if  the  concurrent  traditions  of 
both  Irocjuois  and  Algonk'ns  can  be  believed, 
these  contending  races  for  a  time  stayed  their 
strife,  and  united  their  forces  in  an  alliance 
against  a  common  and  formidable  foe.  This  foe 
was  the  nation,  or  perhaps  the  confederacy,  of 
the  Alligewi  or  Talligewi,  the  semi-civilized 
'  Mound-fJuilders'  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  who  have 
left  their  nanu;  to  the  Allegheny  river  and  moun- 
tains, and  who.se  vast  earthworks  are  still,  after 
half-a-ceiitury  of  study,  the  perplexity  of  archaj- 
ologists.  A  desi)erate  warfare  ensued,  which 
lasted  about  a  hundred  years,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  overthrow  and  destruction,  or  expul- 
sion, of  the  Alligewi.  The  survivors  of  the  con- 
(juered  people  fled  southward.  .  .  .  Tlie  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Alligewi  is  variously  estimated.  The  mo.st  prob- 
able conjecture  places  it  at  a  period  about  a 
thousivnd  years  before  the  present  day.  It  was 
apparently  soon  after  their  expulsion  that  the 
tribes  of  the  Iluron-Iroriuois  and  the  Algonkiu 
stocks  scattered  themselves  over  the  wide  region 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  thus  left  open  to  their 
occupancy." — H.  Hale,  In  trod,  to  Iroquois  Book 
of  lUtts. —  After  the  coming  of  the  Europeans 
into  the  New  World,  the  French  were  the  first  to 
be  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Ircxiuois,  and 
their  early  wars  with  them  produced  a  hatred 
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which  rnulil  ncv'^r  Ih- (•xlin;5uish"(l.     Hciut  the 
Ei>>:">'''  were  iililc  to  win  llic  uliiiinct'  of  tho  Five 
Nations,  wlicn  tiny  siniirL'lid  with   Knincc  for 
tin-  nmstfry  of  tin;  N'orili  Anicriciiii  contini-nt, 
anil  tlicy  owed  thiir  victory  to  tiiat  aliianct',  jirol)- 
aliiy,  more  tlian  to  any  utl'irr  silicic  cause.     Enir- 
ianil   still    retained   the  faithful   friendship    and 
alliance   of   the    Iroquoji  when    slii'  earne    to   a 
Htruk'ule  with  her  own  colonies,  and  all  the  tril)es 
«'Xce|)t    the  Oneidas  were  in  arms    aii,ainst  the 
Americans  in  the  Hevolutionary   War.     "  With 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  i>olitical  transactions 
of  thi!   League  were  Hul)staiitiallv  closed.      This 
Was,  in  elTect,  the  termination  of  tlu'ir  political 
existence.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  I'liited  States 
Was  extended  over  their  ancient  territories,  and 
from    that    time   forth  they   became    dependent 
nations.     Durinif  the  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Mohawks  ahaniloned  their  country  and  re- 
moved to  Canada,  tinally  estaltlishini,'  themselves 
Jiartly  upon  (}rand  River,  in  the  Niatcara  penin- 
sula, and  jiarlly  near  Kin>;ston,  where  they  now 
reside  upon  two  reservations  secured  to  them  by 
the  British  p)vernment.  .  .  .  The  jiolicy  of  the 
Stat(!  of  New  York  [toward  tiie  Inxpioi.s  nations] 
wasever  jiistand  humane.    Altnou;xh  theireoun- 
try,  with  the  excei)tion  of  that  of  the  Oneidas, 
inij^ht  have  been  considered  as  forfeited  by  the 
event  of  the  Revolution,  yet  the    govermneiit 
never  enforced  the  rights  of  conquest,  but  ex- 
tinguished   the  Indian  titli?    to  the  country  by- 
purchase,  and  treaty  stipulations.     A  jiortion  of 
the  Oneida  nation  [who  had  sold  their  lands  to 
the  .State,  from  lime  to  time,  excepting  one  small 
reservation]  emigrated  to  a  reservation  on  the 
river  Thames  in  Ciuiada,  where  about  400  of  them 
now  [IHrd)  reside.     Another  and  a  larger  band 
removed  to  (.Jrcen  Ray,  in  Wisconsin,  wiiiTe  they 
still  make  their  homes  to  the  number  of  700. 
But  ii  small  ])art  of  the  nation  have  remained 
around  the  seat  of  their  ancient  council-tire  .   ,   . 
near  Oneida  ("astle,  in  the  county  t)f  Oneida." 
The  Onondagas  "still  retain  their  beauiifid  and 
secluded  valley  of  Onondaga,  with  sullicieut  ter- 
ritory for  their  comfortable  maintenance.    About 
loO  Onondagas   now  reside  with  the   Senecus; 
another  party  are  established  on  Grand  River,  in 
Canada,  and  a  few  have  removed  to  the  west. 
.  .  .  In  the  brief  space  of  twelve  years  after  the 
first  house  of  the  white  man  was  erected  in  Cay- 
tiga  coimty  ('789)  the  whole  nation  [of  the  Cay- 
ugas]   was  u'u-ooted  and  gone.     In  1795,  they 
ceded,  by  tre,;.y,  all  their  lands  to  the  State,  with 
the  exception  of  one  reservation,  which  they  fin- 
ally abandoned  about  the  vear  1800.     A  portion 
of  them  removed  to  Green  liay,  another  to  Grand 
River,  and  still  another,  and  a  nuich  larger  band, 
settled  at  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  from  whence  they 
were  removed  by  government,  a  few  years  since, 
into  the  Indian  territory,  west  of  the  Jlississippi. 
About  120  still  resideamong  the  Senecas,  in  west- 
ern New  York.  .  .  .  The  Tusearoras,  after  re- 
moving from  the  Oneida  territory,  finally  located 
near  the  Niagara  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewis- 
ton,   on  a  tract  given  to  them  by  the  Senecas. 
.  .  .  The  residue  of  the  Senecas  are  now  shut  up 
within  three  small  reservations,  the  Tonawanda, 
the  Cattaraugus  and  the  Allegany,  which,  united, 
would  not  cover  the  area  of  one  oi  the  lesser 
counties  of  the   State."  —  L.  II.    Morgan,   The 
Leaf/lie  of  the  Iroquois,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. —  "The  In- 
dians of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  number  about 
5,000,  and  occupy  lands  to  the  estimated  extent 


of  87,077  acres.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
peopli'  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  na'ive 
Indians,  who  once  jios.sesscd  and  controlled  tlu' 
soil  of  the  entire  Stat*'." — liijit.  of  Sjxriul  Com. 
to  Iiirmtii/dtf  the  L^liiut,  Prolilem  of  the  Stntc  of 
X.  v.,  1N89.—  11.  R.  Schoolcraft,  yotmonthe  Iro- 
quois.—  F.  Parkman,  The  CoHKiiiroeii  of  Poutior, 
eh.  1,  —  C.  Colden.  hint,  if  the  Fire  Iu<li<in  A'<(- 
lioiis. —  J.  Fiske,  Dincoccry  of  Aiiuriea,  eh.  1. — In 
171.')  the  Five  Nations  of  tin;  Iroquois  Con- 
federacv  became  Six  Nations,  by  the  admission 
of  the  'I'uscaroras,  from  N.  Carolina. —  See  below : 
iiKHii'ois  TiiniKs  OF  Till';  Soirnr. —  Ou  tlu' 
relationship  between  the  Iro(|uois  and  the  Cher- 
okees,   see  above:  CmkuoKKks. 

Iroquois  Confederacy. — Their  Name. — "  The 
origin  and  proper  meaning  of  tin  word  Troqtiois 
are  doubtful.  All  that  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  theexplanation  given  by  Charlevoix 
cannot  possibly  be  correct.  TIk;  name  of 
Iroijtiois,  he  says,  is  purely  French,  and  has 
been  formed  trom  the  term  'hiro,'  'I  have 
spoken,'  a  word  by  which  these  Indians  close  all 
their  s])eeches,  and  'koue,'  which,  when  long 
drawn  out,  is  a  ('ry  of  sorrow,  and  when  brielly 
uttered  is  an  exclamation  of  joy.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
Chanii>lain  had  learned  the  name  from  his 
Indian  allies  before  he  or  any  other  Frenchman, 
.so  far  as  is  known,  had  ever  seen  an  Irc^cjuois. 
It  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  to 
besought  in  the  Ilunm  language:  ycL,  as  this 
is  similar  to  the  Iroquois  tongue,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  lind  a  solution  in  the  latter. 
According  to  Bruyas,  the  word  '  garokwa  '  meant 
a  pipe,  and  also  a  piece  of  tobacco,  —  and,  in  its 
verbal  form,  to  smoke.  This  word  is  found, 
somewhat  disguised  by  aspirates,  in  the  B(X)k  of 
Rites,  —  denighroghkwayen, — '  let  us  two  smoke 
togetlier.'.  .  .  In  the  indeterminate  form  the 
verb  becomes  '  ierokwa,'  which  is  certainly  very 
near  to  Iroquois.  It  might  be  rendered  '  they  who 
smoke,'  or  'they  who  use  tobacco,' or,  briefly, 
'the  Tobacco  People.'  This  name,  the  Tobacco 
Nation  ('Nation  du  Petun ')  was  given  by  the 
French,  and  ;>robably  also  by  the  Algonkins,  to 
one  of  the  Huron  tribes,  the  Tionontates,  noted 
for  the  excellent  tobacco  which  they  raised  and 
sold.  The  Irocpiois  were  e{[ualiy  well  known 
for  their  cultivation  of  this  jdant,  of  which  they 
had  a  choice  variety. " — II.  Hale,  Irofjiiois  Book 
of  Riten,  iipjK.  note  A. 

Iroquois  Confederacy.  —  Their  conquests 
and  wide  dominion.  —  "The  project  of  a 
League  [among  the  'Five  Nations'  of  the  Iro- 
quoLs]  originated  with  the  Ononda.gas,  among 
whom  it  was  lirst  suggested,  as  a  means  to 
enable  them  more  eilectually  to  resist  the  pres- 
siue  of  contiguous  nations.  The  epoch  of  its 
establishment  cannot  now  be  decisivel}-  ascer- 
tained :  although  the  circumstances  attending  its 
formation  are  still  j)reserved  by  tradition  with 
great  miiuiteness.  These  traditions  all  refer  to 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Onondaga  lake,  as  the 
place  where  the  Iroquois  chiefs  assembled  in 
general  congress,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  and 
principles  of  the  compact.  .  .  .  After  the  forma- 
tion of  the  League,  the  Iroquois  rose  rapidly  in 
power  and  iulluence.  .  .  .  With  the  lirst  con- 
sciousness of  rising  power,  they  turned  their 
long-cherished  resentment  upon  the  Adirou- 
dacks,  who  had  oppressed  them  in  their  infancy 
as  a  nation,  and  had  expelled  them  from  their 
country,  in  the  lirst  struggle  for  the  ascendancy. 
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...  At  the  cm  of  FiciuIj  dispovt-ry  (153.')),  flic 
iiitliT  iiiilioii  [till-  Adiniiitliu-ks]  appear  to  liavc 
liccii  (lispos.si'siifd  of  tlu'ir  origina!  country,  and 
(liiviii  down  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  (iueliec. 
...  A  new  era  coinnu'iiced  \vitli   tlic  Irociiiois 
upon  tlie  estal)li.slinient  of  the   Dutch   tradiiig- 
jxist  at    Orange,    now    Albany,    in    lOIo.  .  .  . 
Friendly  relations  were  establisheil  l^etween  the 
Iro(|iioi"s '.ind  tin;  Dutcii,  widch  continued  with-   I 
out  interruption    until    the    latter    .surrendered   i 
llicir  jpos.sessions  upon  the  Hudson  to  the  Eng-    I 
li>li  in  1004.     During  tliis  i)eriod  a  trade  sprang   | 
u|)  hctweeu  thiin  in  fins,  whidi  the  Irocjuois  e.\- 
clianired   for  European    fabrics,    but    more    es- 
pecially for  lire-aiii's,  in  the  tise  of  which  tiiiy   : 
were   afterwards  destined  to  become  so  expert.    ; 
Tlie  iMiglish,  in  turn,  cultivated  the  same  re'.a-   I 
tioiis  of  friendship.   .  .   .    With  the  possession  of 
lire-arms  coiumenced  not  only  the  rapid  eleva- 
tion,  l)nt  absolute    supremacy  of  the    Inxjuois 
over  otiier  Indian   nations      In    \CAii,    they   c.\- 
])elled  the  Neu'.d    Nutiou  I'loin  the  Niagara  pen- 
Misula  and  estal)lis]ied  a  iivrinanent  seltJeinent  at 
the  luoutli  of  tliat  river.     They  nearly  extermin- 
ated, in  hhi'S,  the  Erics,  who  occui)ied  the  soutii   ! 
side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  from  thence  east  to  the 
Geiie.see,  and  thus  po.ssessed  them.selves  of  the   j 
whole  area  of  western  New  York,  and  the  north-   I 
em  part  of  Ohio.     About  the  year  KiTO,  after  I 
they   had   linaljy  completed  the  disiiersiou   and   1 
sul)jugatioii  of' the  Adirondacks    and   Ilurons,    ! 
tliey  ;;C(iuired  possession  of  the  whole  country 
between  lakes  Iluron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  of  i 
the   north    bank  of  the  St.   Lawrence,    to    the 
mouth  of  the  Ottawa  river,  near  ^lontreal.  •  •  . 
They  also  made  constant  inroads  upon  the  New   | 
England  Indians.   .   .   .  In  1080,  the  Senecas  with   I 
GOO  warriors  invaded  tlic  country  of  the  Illinois, 
upon  tile  borders  of  the  .Mississippi,   while  La 
Sidle  was  among   the    latter.  ...  At    various 
times,  both  before  and  after  this  period,  the  Iro- 
quois turned  their  warfare  against  the  C'herokees 
upon  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Catawbas  in  South 
Carolina.  .  .  .    For  about  a  century,  from  the 
year  IGOO  to  the  year  1700,  the  Irocuois  were  in- 
volved in  an  almost  tminterruptedWarfiire.     At 
the  elo.se  of  this  period, they  had  snbdui d  i.  nd  held 
in  nominal  subjecti(m  all  the  principal  Indian  na- 
tions occupying  the   territories  which  are  now 
embnued  iu'tlie  states  of  New  York,  Delaware, 
JIaryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  north- 
ern and  Western  i)arts  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky,   Northern    Tennessee,    Illinois,    Indiana, 
^Ii<liigan,  a  portion  of  the  New  England  States, 
ami  the  principal  part  of  Upper  Canada.     Over 
these  nations,  the  haughty  and  imperious   Iro- 
quois exercised  a  constant  supervision.     If  any  of 
tliLin  became  involved  in  domestic  dilHculties,  a 
delegation  of  chiefs  went  among  them  and  re- 
stored traiKiuillity,  prescribing  at  the  same  time 
their  future  conduct."— L.  II.  Morgan,  League  of 
the  Iiwjuoiit,  bk.  1,  eh.  \. — "Their  [the  Iroquois's] 
war-parties  roamed  over  half  America,  and  their 
nuiiie  was  a  terror  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
si>sipi)i ;  but  when  we  ask  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  dreaded  confederaey,  when  we  discover 
tlmt,   in  the  days  of  their  greatest  triumphs, 
their  united  eaiitons  could  not  have    mustered 
4,000  warrioi-s,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  folly  and 
dissension  which  left  so  vast  a  region  the  jjrey 
of  a  handful  of  bold  marauders.     Of  the  cities 
and  villages  now  so  thickly  scattered  over  the 
lost  ilomain  of  the  Iroquois,  a  single  one  might 
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boast  a  more  numerous  population  than  all  the 
live  united  tril)es." — F.  Parkman,  77ie  ('nnxjtir- 

"'".'/  "J    I'olllitit',    I'll      1. 

Iroquois  Confederacy:  A.  D.  i6o8-i7oo. 
—Their  wars  with  the  French.  See  ('.\n.M).\ 
(Ni:w  Fhamk):  A.  D.  1008-1011;  1011-1010; 
l«;i4-10.-)2;   1(140-1700;   100b. 

Iroquois  Confederacy :  A.  D.  1648-1649. — 
Their  destruction  of  the  Hurons  and  the 
Jesuit  Missions.  .Se  (  anad.v  (Nkw  Fhanck): 
A.  D.  I(ii4-10.'")'2;  also,  iiliove,  Hi.honh. 

Iroquois  Confederacy :  A.  D.  1684-1744. — 
Surrenders  and  conveyances  to  the  English. 
.S-e  Nkw  i'ouK:  A.  D.  lO.sl,  and  17'-.'0;  Viii- 
ciMA:  A.  I).  1744;  Ohio  (V.vm.kv);  A.  D.  1748- 
\"A\  I'Mri:!)  Statics  UK  Am.  :  A.  1).  17O."i-1708. 

Iroquois  Confederacy:  A.  D.  1778-1779. — 
Their  part  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  L'mtkd  STATliS()F  Amkku  a:  A.  D. 
1778  (.Ji,m:— NovKMiiKH)  and  (Jlly);  and  1771) 
(AftU  ST — Sei'Tkmiu;!!). 

Iroquois  Tribes  of  the  South.*— "The 
soiitliern  Inxpiois  tribes  occuiiii'il  Chowan  River 
and  its  tributary  streams.  'I'hey  were  bounded 
on  the  east  by  tlie  most  southerly  Lenape  tribes, 
who  were  in  j.ossession  (jf  the  low  country  along 
(he  sea  shores,  and  those  of  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  Soimds.  Towards  the  sotith  and  the 
west  they  extended  beyond  the  river  Neuse. 
They  aiijx'ar  to  have  been  known  in  Vir.ginia,  in 
early  limes,  uiuh  r  Hie  "ime  of  ^lonacans,  as  far 
north  as  James  !!iver.  .  .  .  Lawson,  in  his 
account  of  the  North  (_  irolina  Indians,  enumer- 
ates the  Chowans,  tiu  Meherrins,  and  the  Not- 
toways,  as  having  together  05  warriors  in  the  year 
1708.  But  the  .Melierrins  or  Tuteloes  and  the 
Nottoways  inhabited  respectively  the  two  rivers 
of  that  name,  and  were  p.-incipally  seated  in 
Virginia.  We  have  but  indistinct  notices  of  the 
Tuteloes.  ...  It  appears  by  Beverly  that  the 
Nottoways  had  preserved  their  independence 
and  their  numbers  later  Jiaii  the  Powhatans,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  l7th  century,  the}'  had 
still  130  warriors.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  their  original  seats  in  11  body.  In 
the  year  1820,  they  are  said  to  have  been  reduced 
to  27  souls,  and  w-.'re  still  in  possession  of  7,000 
acres  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  which 
had  been  at  an  early  date  reserveel  for  them. 
.  .  .  The  Tuscaroras  were  by  far  the  most 
powerful  uatiou  in  North  Carolina,  and  occupied 
all  the  residue  of  the  territory  in  that  colony, 
which  has  been  described  as  inhabited  by 
Iroquois  tribes.  Their  principal  seats  in  1708 
were  on  the  Neuse  and  the  Taw  o»  Tar  rivers, 
and  according  to  Lawson  they  had  1,200  warriors 
in  lifteeu  town.s."  In  1711  the  Tuscaroras 
attacked  the  English  colonists,  massacring  130 
in  a  single  day,  and  a  tierce  war  ensued.  "In 
the  autumn  of  1712,  all  the  inhabitants  south  and 
southwest  of  Chowan  River  were  obliged  to  live 
in  forts ;  and  the  Tuscaroras  exjjected  assistance 
from  the  Five  Nations.  This  could  not  have 
been  given  without  involving  the  confederacy  in 
a  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  the  Tuscaroras 
were  left  to  their  own  resources.  A  force,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  southern  Indians  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Jloore,  was  again  sent  by 
the  government  of  South  Carolina  to  assist  the 
northern  Colonies.  He  besieged  and  took  a  fort 
of  the  Tuscaroras.  ...  Of  800  prisoners  000 
were  given  up  to  the  Southern  Indians,  who 
carried  them  to  South  Carolina  to  sell  them  as 
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Blttves.  The  Eastern  Tuscaronis,  whose  principal 
town  was  on  tlu-  Tinv,  twenty  niilos  at)ovo 
Wnsliiniiton,  iniincdiiitely  made  fteace,  and  a 
portion  was  settled  a  few  years  after  nortli  of 
tlie  Roanoive,  near  Windsor,  where  tliey  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1803.  But  the  gieat  body  of 
the  nation  removed  in  1714-15  to  the  Five 
Nation.s,wa.s  reeeived  as  the  Si.\th,  and  has  sinee 
shared  their  fate."— A.  (Jallatin,  Si/nopmn  of  the 
Indian  TrUns  {Airhivohxjia  Auicricana,  v.  2), 
i  lit  rod.,  Meet.  2. 

Ai.so  IN  .].  W.  Moore,  Ilmt.  of  N.  Carolina, 
V.   1,  ch.   a.  — See,  also,   above:  Inoqnois  Cox- 

FEOKHACY. 

Itocos.     See  above:  C'mncnAs. 
Itonamos,  or  Itonomos.     See  above:  Ande- 
8IA.NS;  also  Bolivia:  AnoiuGiN.vL  Inhabitants. 

iivara,  or  Jivaro.     See  above:  Andesians. 
^ah-kwas.     See  above:     IIiiioNS,  &c. 
Kalapooian    Family.—"  Under    this  family 
name  Seowler  places  two  tribes,  the  Kalapooian, 
inhabiting  '  the  fertile  Willamat  plains'  and  the 
Yamkallie,    who    live    '  more    in    the    interior, 
t'Mvardsthe  sources  of  the  Willamat  River.'  ... 
Vae  tribes  of  the   KaliiiMioi.'in  family  inhabited 
the  valley   of  AVillamette  River,  Oregon,  above 
the  falls. ''—J.  \V.  Powell,  Sect  nth  Annuiil  lii-pt., 
liiii-titii  of  Ethuohiijy,  p.  81. 
Kanawhas,     or      Ganawese.      Sec    above: 

AUKJNli  I  I A  N  K  A  M I LY. 

Kansas,  or  Kaws.     See  below :  Siouan. 
Kapohn.     See    above:    Cauius    and    tiieik 

KlNOUEO. 

Karankawan  Family. —  "The  Karankawa  for- 
merly- dwelt  upon  the  Texan  coast,  according  to 
Sibley,  up.in  an  island  or  jieninsula  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Berna-d  (Matairorda  Bay)  ...  In  1884  Mr. 
Gatschet  found  a  Tonkaweat  Fort  Gritllii,  Te.xas, 
who  claimed  to  have  formerly  lived  among  the 
Karankawa.  From  him  a  vocabulary  of  twenty- 
five  terms  was  obtained,  which  was  all  of  the 
language  he  remembered.  The  vocabulary  .  .  . 
such  as  it  is,  represents  all  of  the  language  that  is 
extant.  Judged  by  this  vocabulary  the  language 
seeips  to  be  distinct  not  only  from  the  Attakapa 
but  from  all  others.  "—.I.  W.  Powell,  Seventh 
Aniiiitil  litpor.t,  Ihirmu  of  Ethiwlog}/,  p.  83. 

Karoks,   or  Cahrocs.     Sec  below :    Modocs. 

Kaskaskias.     See  above:  Algonquian  Fam- 

Kaus,  or  Kwokwoos.  See  below:  Kusan 
Family. 

Kaws,  or  Kansas.     See  below  :  Siouan. 

Kenai,  or  Blood  Indians.*  See  above:  Black- 
feet. 

Keresan  Family. — "The  .  .  .  pueblos  of 
Kercsan  stock  .  .  .  are  situated  in  New  Mexii'o 
on  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  on  several  of  its  small 
western  aflluents,  and  on  the  Jtmez  and  San 
Jose,  which  also  are  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Grande."— J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annua'  liept., 
Jill  I'll  HI  of  KfliiioliKjji^  j).  83. — See  Pueblo. 

Kikapoos.  See  above:  .\loonquian  Family, 
and  below:  Sacs,  A:f.,  and  Pawnee (Caddo.vn* 
Family. 

Kiowan  Family. — "Derivation:  From  the 
Kiowa  word  K6-i,  pUiral  Ko-igu,  meaning 
'  Kayowe  man.'  The  (^omanche  term  kayowe 
means  'rat.'  The  author  who  tirst  formally 
separated  this  family  appears  to  have  l)een 
Turner.  .  .  .  rurner,  upon  the  strength  of  a 
vociibulary  furnishecl  by  Lieut.  Whipple,  dis- 
sents from  the  o]nuion  expressed  by  Pike  and 


others  '     1.  ^  effect  that  the  language  is  of  the 
■same sto  ^hc  Comanche,  and,  whileadmitting 

that  its  n  uonship  to  Comanche  is  greater  tli;iii 
to  any  ol.  r  family,  thinks  that  the  likeness  is 
merely  the  result  of  long  intercommunication. 
Ilis  opini<m  that  it  is  entirely  di.stinct  from  ar 
other  language  has  been  indorsed  by  Busc.i- 
mami  and  other  authorities.  The  family  is  rcj)- 
resented  by  t'.  Kiowa  tribe.  So  intimately 
associate;!  with  the  Comanches  have  the  Kiowa 
been  since  known  to  history  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  their  jjristine  home.  .  .  .  Pope  deli- 
nilely  locat(!s  the  Kiowa  in  the  valley  of  tiie 
Upper  Arkansas,  and  of  its  tributarj',  the  Purga- 
tory (Las  Animas)  River.  This  is  in  Hub.stantial 
accortl  with  the  statements  of  other  writers  of 
about  the  same  period.  Schermerhorn  (1812) 
places  the  Kiowa  on  the  iie:ids  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Platte.  Earlier  still  they  appear  upon  the 
headwaters  of  the  Pl.itte.'  — J.  W.  Powell, 
Seventh  Annual  Rcixtrt,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p. 
84. 

Kiriri,  Cuyriri.  See  above:  Guck  ok 
C()Ci>  Gitoup. 

Kitunahan  Family. — "This  family  was  biased 
upon  a  tribe  variously  termed  Kitunaha,  Kutenay, 
Cootenai,  or  Flatbow,  living  on  the  Kootenay 
River,  a  brancli  of  the  Columbia  in  Oregon."— 
J.  W.  Powell,  Screntli  Annual  J{,pt.,  Bureau  of 
Ethniiioiji/,  p.  8.5. 

Klamaths.     See  Lelow :     ^louocs. 

Koluschan  Family. — "  Derivation:  From  the 
Aleut  word  kolosh,  or  more  properly,  kahign, 
meaning  'dish,'  the  allusion  being  to  the  disli- 
shaped  lip  ornaments.  This  family  was  based 
by  Gallatin  upon  the  Koluschen  tribe  (the 
Tshinkitani  of  .Marchaud),  'who  inhabit  the 
islands  and  the  [Pacific]  coast  from  the  GOth  to 
the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude.'" — J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Bept.,  Btlreau  of  Eth- 
nology, p.  80. 

Kulanapan  Family. — "The  main  territory 
of  the  Kulanapan  family  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Yukian  and  Copehan  territories,  on  the  north  by 
the  watershed  of  the  Russian  River,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  line  drawn  from  Bodega  Head  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Yukian  territory,  near 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  California."-— J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  llcpt..  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, p.  88. 

Kusar.  Family.*— "  The  '  Kaus  or  Kwokwoos ' 
tribe  ig  merely  mentioned  by  Hale  as  living  on  a 
river  cr  the  sanu;  name  between  the  Umqua  and 
the  (  lamet." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual 
liept.,  liurcau  of  Ethnology,  p.  89. 

Kwokwoos.    See  above:   Kusan  Family. 

Lenape.       See     above:      Delawaues. 

Machicuis.    See  below :  Pampas  Tkibes. 

Macushi.      See  above:    Cauibs  and  theiu 

KiNDUED. 

Manaos.     See  aI)ove :  GucK  ou  Coco  Guoui*. 

Mandans,  or  Mandanes.  See  below :  Siouan 
Famii,v. 

Manhattans.  See  above:  Aloonquian  Fam- 
ily, and,  also,  .Manhattan  Island. 

Manioto,  or  Mayno.     See  above :  Andesians. 

Mapochins.     See  Chile:  A.  D.  1450-1724. 

Maranha.  See  above:  Guck  oh  Coco 
Gitoup. 

Maricopas.    See  below :  Pueblos. 

Mariposan  Family. — "  Derivation:  A  Spanish 
word  meaning  '  butterfly,'  applied  to  a  county  in 


*  See  Note,  Appendix  E. 
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California  und  sub.scquontly  taken  for  the  family 
iiaiiic.  Latham  mentions  tli(!  remnants  of  three 
distinct  bunds  of  tlie  Coconoon,  e:  cli  witli  its 
own  language,  in  the  north  of  .Mariposa  County. 
These  arc  classed  togc^ther  under  the  above 
name.  JSIore  recently  the  tribes  speaking 
languages  allied  to  the  CoconTm  have  been 
ireatcii  of  under  the  famih*  name  Yokut.  As, 
however,  the  stock  was  established  by  iiathamon 
a  sound  basis,  his  name  is  here  restored." — J.  \V. 
I'owel',  Seventh  Annual  Itcpt.,  Burcwi  of  Eth- 
ii<il»r/K,  p.  90. 

Ms.icoutins,  or  Mascontens.  See  below: 
Sacs,  iVc. 

Massachusetts.  See  above:  Ai.oonquian 
Famii-y. 

Mataguayas.    See  Bolivia:  Ahouiginal  is 

IIAllITANTS. 

Mayas. — "In  his  second  voyage,  Columbus 
heard  vagiie  rumors  of  a  mainland  westward 
from  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  at  a  distance  of  ten  days' 
journey  in  a  canoe.  .  .  .  During  his  fourth  voy- 
age (1503-4),  when  he  was  exploring  the  Gulf 
southwest  from  Cul)a,  he  picked  up  a  canoe 
laden  with  cotton  clothing  variously  dyed.  The 
natives  in  it  gave  him  to  luiderstaud  that  they 
were  merchants,  and  ca7ne  from  a  land  culled 
JIaia.  This  is  the  tirst  mention  in  history  of  the 
territory  now  called  Yucatan,  and  of  the  race  of 
the  .Mayas;  for  although  a  province  of  similar 
name  was  found  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  the  similarity  was  accidental,  as 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  no  colony  of  the 
Mayas  was  found  ou  the  Antilles.  .  .  .  Maya 
was  the  patrial  name  of  the  natives  of  Y'ucutan. 
It  was  the  projjcr  name  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  peniusulu.  No  single  province  bore  it  at 
the  date  of  the  Conquest,  and  probably  it  had 
been  lianded  down  as  a  generic  term  from  the 
period,  about  a  century  before,  when  this  whole 
district  was  united  inuler  one  government.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  primitive  meaning  ami  tirst  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Maya,  it  is  now  used  to  signify 
specitically  the  aborigines  of  Yucatan.  In  a^nore 
extended  sense,  in  the  expression  '  the  Maya 
family,'  it  is  understood  to  embrace  all  tribes, 
wherever  found,  who  speak  related  dialects  pre- 
sumably derived  from  the  same  ancient  stock  as 
the  Maya  proper.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of 
Indians  of  pure  blood  speaking  the  3Iaya  proper 
may  be  estimated  as  nearly  or  quite 200,000,  most 
of  them  in  the  political  limits  of  the  department 
of  Yucatan;  to  these  should  be  added  nearly 
100,000  of  nnxed  blood,  or  of  European  descent, 
who  use  the  tongue  in  daily  life.  For  it  forms 
one  of  the  rare  examples  of  American  languages 
possessing  vitality  enough  not  only  to  maintain 
its  gromid,  but  actually  to  force  itself  on  Euro- 
pean settlers  and  supplant  their  native  speech. 
.  .  .  The  Mayas  did  not  claim  to  be  autoch- 
thones. Their  legends  referred  to  their  arrival 
by  the  sea  from  the  East,  in  remote  times,  under 
the  leadership  of  Itzamna,  their  hero-god,  and 
also  to  a  less  numerous  immigration  from  the 
West,  which  was  conucctcui  with  the  history  of 
another  hero-god,  Kuktd  Ciln.  The  lirst  of  these 
apixars  to  be  wholly  mythical.  .  .  .  The  second 
tradition  deserves  more  attention  from  the  his- 
torian. ...  It  cannot  be  ilenied  that  the  Alayus, 
the  Kiches  [or  Quiches]  and  the  Cakchiquels,  in 
their  most  venerable  traditions,  claimed  to  have 
migrated  from  the  north  or  west  from  some  part 
of  tile  present  country  of  Mexico.     These  tra- 


ditions receive  additional  importance  from  the 
j)resence  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Mexican  Gidf,  on 
tlie  waters  of  the  river  Panuco,  north  of  Vera 
Cruz,  of  a  prominent  branch  of  the  3Iaya  family, 
the  lluastecs.  The  idea  suggests  it.self  that 
these  were  the  re!ir-;juard  of  a  great  migration  of 
the  Maya  family  from  tjie  north  toward  the 
south.  Support  is  givi'ii  to  this  by  their  dialect, 
which  is  most  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Tzenduls 
of  Tabu.sco,  the  nearest  Maya  race  to  the  south  of 
them,  and  also  by  very  ancient  traditions  of  the 
A/.iecs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the.se  two  partially 
civilized  races,  the  ]Muyas  and  the  Aztecs, 
though  dillering  radically  in  language,  hacl 
legerds  which  claimed  a  community  of  origin  in 
s(/me  indetinitely  remote  past.  We  lind  these  on 
the  Maya  side  narrated  in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Kiches,  the  Popol  Vuh.  in  the  Cukchiciucl 
'Records  of  Tecpan  /Vtillan,'  and  in  various 
pun;  Maya  .source.'-'  .  .  .  Theannalsof  the  Aztecs 
contain  iri'tjuent  allusions  to  the  Iluastecs." — D. 
G.  Brinton,  7'//(!  Mdi/a  Chronickx,  introd. — 
"  Closely  enveloped  in  the  dense  forests  of  Chia- 
l)as,  Gautemala,  Yucatan,  and  Honduras,  the 
ruins  of  several  anc'ent  cities  have  been  discov- 
ered, which  are  far  superior  in  extent  und  nnig- 
nilicencc  to  any  seen  in  Aztec  territory,  and  of 
which  a  detailed  description  nniy  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  tliis  work.  Most  of  these  cities 
were  abaudoupd  and  more  or  less  unknown  at  the 
time  of  the  [Spanish]  Couciuest.  They  bear 
hieroglyphic  inscrii)lioiis  ajiparently  identical  in 
character;  in  other  respects  they  resend)le  each 
other  more  than  tliey  rescudde  the  Aztec  ruins  — 
or  even  other  utuI  upparently  later  works  in 
Guatemala  and  Honduras.  All  these  remains 
bear  evident  nuirks  of  great  antiquity.  ...  I 
deem  the  groimds  sullicient  .  .  .  for  accepting 
this  Central  American  civilizution  of  the  past  us  a 
fact,  referring  it  not  to  an  extinct  ancient  race, 
but  to  the  direct  ancestors;  of  the  j)eoples  still 
occupving  the  country  with  the  Spaniarils,  und 
applying  to  it  the  name  JMaya  as  tliat  of  the  lan- 
guage which  has  chums  as  strong  as  any  to  be 
considered  the  mother  tongue  oi"  the  linguistic 
family  mentioned.  .  .  .  There  are  no  data  by 
which  to  fix  the  period  of  the  original  Maya 
empire,  or  its  downfall  or  breaking  u])  into  rival 
factions  by  civil  and  foreign  wars.  The  cities  of 
Yucatan,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
were,  niuuy  of  them,  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  builders  down  to  the  conquest,  and 
contain  some  remnants  of  wood- work  still  in  good 
preservation,  although  some  of  the  structures 
appear  to  be  built  ou  the  ruins  of  others  of  a 
somewhat  dilTerent  type.  Palenque  and  Copun, 
on  the  contrary,  huve  no  truces  of  wood  or  other 
perishable  nuiterial,  and  were  .inhabited  and 
probably  unknown  in  the  Kttb  «•'  utury.  The 
loss  of  the  key  to  what  ni"  ■  have  been  an 
advanced  system  of  hieroglyphics,  while  the 
spoken  language  survived,  is  also  an  indication 
of  great  antiquity,  coutirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Quiche  structures  of  Guatemala  diilcred  matiri- 
ally  from  those  of  the  more  ancient  epoch.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  .Maya  empire  in  its  integrity 
continucil  later  than  tne  3<1  or  4th  century, 
although  its  cities  may  have  lieen  inhabited  much 
later,  and  I  should  tix  the  .-poch  of  its  highest 
power  at  a  date  j)receding  rather  than  following 
the  Christian  em." — H.  H.  Bancroft,  Natirf  liacee 
of  the  Pacific  iitate*,  v.  2,  eh.  2;  v.  4,  ch.  3-6;  t>. 
5,  ch.  11-13.  — -r  - 
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Sec  above:    Ande- 
Alooxquian  Fam- 


Also  I.N"  Miinniis  dc  Nndaillac,  PrehiMurie 
Ameririt,  rh.  0-7. — J.  L.  Stephens,  Incidents  of 
Trartlin  Viirnt'in;  <niA  TntrH  in  Cmtnil  America, 
dr. — 13.  .Si.  Noriiiiiu,  UdnMtJi  in  Yucatan. — 
D.  Cliarnav,  Ancient  Citien  of  the  Xcic  World. — 
8ce,  also,  '.Mexico:  Ancient,  uiul  Aztec  a*'D 

MaVA  I'lCTIHK-WuiTINO. 

Mayoruna,  or  Barbudo. 

BIANS. 

Menomineus.     Sec  above 

II. V.  .-lllil  S.\(  s,  &c. 

Metbacs.    See  above:  Alooncjuian  Family. 

Miamis,  or  Twightwees.  See  above :  Aloon- 
t^risN  Family,  Illinois,  and  Sacs,  &c. 

Micmacs.     Seeal)i)vi;:  ALoo.MiUiAN  Family. 

Mingoes. — "  Tlie  name  of  Jlinjro,  or  Menirwe, 
by  wliicli  tlie  Inxjuois  were  known  to  the  Dela- 
ware's and  tlic  other  southern  Algonkins,  is  said 
to  be  a  contraetion  of  the  Lenai)e  word  '  3Ia- 
hongwi,' ineaninjr  the  'Peoph;  of  the  Springs." 
The  Iroiniois  posses.sed  the  head-waters  of  the 
rivers  which  llowed  throuirh  the  country  of  the 
I)ela wares." — II.  Hale,  The  Iroquois  Book  of 
lUtiK,  (ijip.,  nidi'  A. 

Minneconjou.     See  below:    Sioian  F.vmily. 

Minnetarees.*  See  above:  IIid.vts.v;  and 
below:  SioLAN  Family. 

Minquas.  See  below:  Si-sqi.'eiiaxxas;  and 
above:  .\i,(i<)NQtiAN  Family. 

Minsis,  Munsees,  or  Minisinks.  See  above: 
Di;lawaui:s,  and  ALco-Nt^i  ian  Family. 

Miranha.     See  above:  Gick  on  (dcoGuoup. 

Missouris.     See  below:  SioiAX  Family. 

Mixes.    See  below:  Zaputecs,  etc. 

Mixtecs.     See  below:  Zapotecs,  etc. 

Mocovis.     >('el)('low:  Pampas  Tiur.Es. 

Modocs    (Klamaths)    and    their    California 
and  Oregon  neighbors.— "The  prineii)al  tribes 
oecuiiving  this   region  [of   Northern   California 
froii   l{ogiie  River  on  the  iiorlh  to  the  Eel  River, 
south]  are  the  Klamaths,  who  live  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  river  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lake   I 
of  that  name;  the  Modocs,  on  Lower  Klamath   ; 
Lake  and  along  Lost  River;  the  Siiastas,  to  the   i 
south-west  of  the  Lakes;  the  Pitt  River  Inilians;   | 
the   Euroe.s,    on    the    Klamath    River    between    I 
■\Veitspek   and   the  coast;    the  Cahrocs,  on  tlie   i 
Klamath  River  from  a  short  distance  above;  the   j 
junction  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Klamath  Mouu-   I 
tains;   the  ILwpahs  [or  llupas,  a  tril)c  of  the    | 
Athaoa-sean  Family]  in  Iloopah  Vallev  on  the 
Trinity  near  its    junction    with  the    klainath; 
numerous  tribes  on  the  coast  from  Eel  River  anel 
Humboldt    Ray    north,  such    as  the   Weeyots, 
Wallics,  Tolewahs,  etc.,  and  the  Rogue  liiver 
Indians,  on  and  about  the  river  of  that  name. 
Tlie  Northern   ralifornians   jire   in   every  wny 
superior  to  the  centnil  and  southern  trilies." — 
II.  II.  Bancroft,  The  Xatire  Uace»  of  the  Pacific 
Statei*,  V.  1,  ch.  4. — "t)n  the  Khunath  there  live 
three  distinct  tribes,  called  the  Yii-rok,  Ka-rok, 
and   ^lo-dok,  which   names  are    said    to  mean, 
respectively,   'down  the  river,'  'up   the  river,' 
anil  'head" of  the  river.'  .    .    .    The  Karok  arc 

Iuobably  the  tiiiest  tribe  in  California.  .  .  . 
loopa  Valley,  on  the  Lower  Trinity,  is  the 
home  of  [the'llii-pa].  Ne.\t  after  the"  Ka-rok 
they  are  the  finest  race  in  all  that  region,  and 
they  even  excel  them  in  their  statecraft,  and  in 
the  singular  inthienee,  or  perhaps  brutr  force, 
which  tlicy  exercise  over  the  vicinai  tribes. 
They  are  tlie  Romans  of  Northern  California  in 
their  valor  and  their  wide-reaching  dominions; 

•  See  Note,  Apiwndix  E.  94 


they  arc  tlie  French  in  the  extended  diffusion  of 
their  language."  TheModoks,  "on  the  whole 
.  .  .  are  rather  a  cloddish,  indolent,  ordinarily 
good-natured  race,  but  treacherous  iit  bottom, 
sullen  when  angered,  notorious  for  keeping 
Punic  faith.  But  their  bravery  nobody  can 
impeach  or  deny;  their  heroic  and  long  defense 
of  their  stronghold  against  the  appliances  of 
modern  civilized  warfare,  including;  that  arm  .so 
awful  to  savages  —  the  artillery  —  was  almost 
the  onlv  feature  that  lent  respectability  to  their 
wretched  tragedy  of  the  Lava  Beds  [1873]."— S. 
Powers,  TH/ies  of  California  {C'ontributionft  t'l 
X.  A.  Ethnology,  v.  3),  ch.  1,  7,  and  '27.— "The 
home  of  the  Klamath  tribe  of  southwestern 
Oregon  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  very 
nearly  coincides  with  what  we  may  call  the 
head  waters  of  the  Klamath  River,  tlie  main 
course  of  which  lies  in  Northern  California. 
.  .  .  The  main  seat  of  the  Modoc  i)eople  was  tlie 
valley  of  Lost  River,  the  shores  of  'I'ulc  and  of 
Little  Klaniiilli  Lake.  .  .  .  The  two  main  bodies 
forming  the  Klamath  people  are  (1)  the  Klamath 
Lake  Indians;  (2)  the  Modoc  Indians.  The 
Klamath  Lake  Indians  number  more  ih;in  twice 
as  many  as  the  Modoc  Indians.  They  speak  tiio 
northern  dialect  and  form  the  northern  chief- 
taincy. .  .  .  The  Klamath  jieople  pos.sess  no 
historic  traditions  going  furl  her  back  in  time 
than  a  century,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  a  strict  law  prohibiting  the  mention  of  the 
person  or  acts  of  a  deceased  individual  by  using 
ins  name.  .  .  .  Our  present  knowledge  docs  not 
allow  tis  to  connect  the  Klamath  language 
genealogically  with  any  of  the  other  languages 
comiiarcd,  but  ...  it  stands  as  a  linguistic 
family  for  itself."— A.  S.  Gatsehet,  The  Klamath 
Indians  (Contributions  to  JV.  A.  Ethiwlorjy,  v.  2, 
pt.  1). —  In  Major  Powell's  linguistic  classitica- 
tion,  the  Klainath  and  ]Modoc  dialects  are  em- 
braced in  a  family  called  the  Lutuamian  Family, 
derived  from  a  Pit  River  word  signifying 
"lake;"  the  Yuroks  in  a  family  called  the 
Weitspekan;  and  the  Pit  River  Indian  dialects 
are  provisionally  set  ajiart  in  a  distinct  family 
named  the  Palaihnihan  Familj'. — J.  AV.  Powell, 
Sccnth  Annuid  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnolor/u,  ]ip. 
89  aud  97. 

Mohaves  (Mojaves).  See  above:  Apacue 
Gitoip. 

Mohawks.      See     above:      Ihoquois     Con- 

FEOKItACY. 

Mohegans,  or  Mahicans.  See  above:  Al- 
oo.NijiiAN  Family;  and  below:  Stockbkidge  In- 
dians; also,  New  England:  A.  1).  1(337. 

Montagnais.  See  above :  Algonquian  Fam- 
ily; and  Athapascan  Family. 

Montauks.   Seeabove:  Algonqlian Family. 

Moquelumnan  Family. — "Derivation:  From 
the  river  and  hill  of  tiie  same  name  in  Calaveras 
County,  California.  ...  It  was  not  until  lHr)6 
that  the  distinctness  of  the  linguistic  family  was 
fully  set  forth  by  Latham.  Under  the  head  of 
IMoquelumne,  this  author  gathers  several  vocabu- 
laries representing  dilferent  languages  and  dia- 
lects of  the  same  stock.  These  are  the  Talatiii 
of  Hale,  the  Tuolumne  from  Schoolcraft,  the 
Sonoma  dialects  as  represented  by  the  Tshoko- 
yem  vocabulary,  the  Chocuyem  and  Youkiousinc 
naternosters,  and  the  Olamentko  of  Kostro- 
niitonov  in  Biler's  Beitrttge.  .  .  .  The  Mofpie- 
lumnau  family  occupies  the  territory  bounded 
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on  the  north  by  the  Cosumne  River,  on  the  south 
))V  the  Fresno  River,  on  the  eiist  by  the  Sierra 
jijevuda,  and  on  the  west  by  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  with  the  exception  •of  a  strip  on  the  east 
bank  occupied  by  tlie  Cholovone.  A  part  of 
tliis  family  occupies  also  a  territory  bounded  on 
the  south  by  San  Francisco  Bay.  "—J.  W.  Powell, 
S'foith  Annual  liept..  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  jtp. 
92-9:1 

Moquis.     See  below :  Pueblos. 

Morona.     See  above:  Ani)p:sians. 

Moxos,  or  Mojos.  Sec  above:  Andesians; 
also,  Bolivia:  Aijokiginai.  Inhabitants. 

Mundrucu.     See  below :  TfPi. 

Munsees.  Sec  above:  Dela wakes,  and  Al- 
ooxiii'iAN  7amily;  also  Mamiatt-^n  Island. 

Mura.     Sec  above:  GrcK  on  Coco  Guotrp. 

Muskhogean,  or  Maskoki  Family. — "Among 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  Gulf  territories 
the  Maskoki  family  of  tribes  occupied  a  central 
and  coininandiiig  position.  Not  only  the  large 
e.vteiit  of  territory  l.'eld  by  them,  but  also  their 
nuinl)ers,  their  prowess  in  war,  and  a  certain 
<legree  of  mental  culture  and  self-esteem  made 
of  the  Maskoki  one  of  the  most  important  groups 
in  Indian  history.  From  their  ethnologic  con- 
dition of  later  times,  we  infer  that  these  tribes 
have  extended  for  many  centuries  back  in  time 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond 
that  river,  and  from  the  Apalachian  ridge  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  "With  short  intermission.e  ^liey 
kept  up  warfare  with  all  the  circumjacent  Iiidian 
communities,  and  also  among  each  other.  .  .  . 
The  irresolute  and  egotistic  policy  of  these  tribes 
often  caused  serious  dilliculties  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English  and  French  colonies,  and 
some  of  them  constantly  wavered  in  their  adhe- 
.lion  between  the  French  and  the  English  cause. 
The  American  government  overcame  their  oppo- 
sition easily  whenever  a  contliet  presented  itself 
(the  Seminole  War  forms  an  exception),  becau.se, 
like  all  the  Indians,  they  never  knew  how  to 
unite  against  a  common  foe.  The  two  main 
branches  of  the  stock,  the  Creek  and  the  Cha'hta 
[or  Choctaw]  Indians,  were  constantly  at  war, 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  deadly  conflicts 
has  now  jiassed  to  their  descendants  in  the  foiin 
of  folk  lore.  .  .  .  The  only  characteristic  by 
which  a  subdivision  of  the  family  can  be  at- 
tempted, is  that  of  language.  Following  their 
ancient  topographic  location  from  east  to  west, 
we  obtain  tlie  following  .synopsis:  First  branch, 
or  Maskoki  proper:  The  Creek,  Maskokalgi  or 
5Iaskoki  proper,  settled  on  Coosa,  Tallapoosa, 
Upper  and  Middle  Chatahuchi  rivers.  From 
these  branched  olf  by  segmentation  the  Creek 
portion  of  the  Seniinoles,  of  the  Yiimassi  and  of 
the  little  Y.tmacraw  community.  Second,  or 
Apalacliian  branch:  This  southea.stern  division, 
which  may  be  called  also  'a  parte  potior! '  tiie 
Ilitchiti  connection,  anciently  comprised  the 
tribes  on  the  Lower  Chatahuchi  river,  and,  cast 
from  there,  the  extinct  Apalachi,  the  Slikasuki, 
and  the  Ilitchiti  portion  of  the  Seniinoles,  Yii- 
massi and  Yamacniws.  Third,  or  Alibamu 
branch,  comprised  the  Alibanui  villages  on  tiio 
river  of  that  name ;  to  them  belonged  the  Koas- 
sati  and  Witumka  on  Coosa  river,  its  northern 
atllucnt.  Fourth,  Western  or  Cha'hta  [Choctaw] 
bniiich:  From  the  main  people,  the  Cha'hta, 
settled  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Chicasa,  Pascagoula,  Biloxi,  Iluma, 
and  other  tribes  once  became  separated  through 


segmentation.  The  strongest  evidence  for  a  com- 
munity of  origin  of  the  Maskoki  iribes  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  their  dialects  belong  to 
one  linguistic  family.  .  .  .  ]Mask6ki,  Maskogi, 
isti  Maskoki,  designates  a  single  person  of  the 
Creek  tribe,  and  forms,  as  a  collective  plural, 
Maskokalgi,  the  Crock  comnnuiity,  the  Creek 
people,  the  Creek  Iiulians.  EnglLsh  authors  write 
this  namc^  Muscogee,  ^luskhogee,  and  its  plural 
Muscogulgee.  The  lirst  syllable,  as  pronouncecl 
by  the  Creek  Indians,  contains  a  clear  short  a. 
.  .  .  The  accent  is  usually  laid  on  the  mid- 
dle syllable :  Maskoki,  JIaskogi.  None  of  the 
tribes  are  able  to  explain  the  name  from  their 
own  language.  .  .  .  Why  did  the  English  colo- 
nists call  them  Creek  Indians?  Because,  when 
the  English  traders  entered  the  Maskoki  country 
from  Charleston  or  Savannah,  they  had  to  cross 
a  number  of  streams  or  creeks,  esi)eeially  between 
the  Chatahuchi  and  Savannah  rivers.  Gallatin 
thought  it  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  Savannah  river  were  called 
Creeks  from  an  early  time.  ...  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Cha'hta  territory  several  tribes,  repre- 
sented to  be  of  Cha'hta  lineage,  apjiear  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  main  body,  and  are  always  men- 
tioned separately.  The  French  colonists,  in 
Avhose  annals  they  figure  extensively,  call  them 
Mobilians,  Tohomes,  Pascogoulas,  Biloxis,  ^lou- 
goulachas,  Bayogoulas  and  Ilumas  (Ouinas). 
They  have  all  disajiix'ared  in  our  eiioch,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Biloxi  [.Major  Powell,  in  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, places  the  Biloxi  in  the  Siouan  Family],*of 
wiiom  scatt"red  remnants  live  in  the  forests  of 
Louisiana,  south  of  the  Red  River." — A.  S.  Gats- 
chet,  ^1  Mifiration  Lrgcndcfific  CnrklndinnH,  r.  1, 
pt.\. — "Tlie  Uchees  and  the  Natches,  who  are 
both  incorporated  in  tlie  [Muskhogee  or  Creek] 
confederacy,  speak  two  distinct  languages  alto- 
gether different  from  the  Muskhogee.  The  Nat- 
ches, a  residue  of  the  well-known  nation  of  that 
name,  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Jlississippi,  and 
joined  the  Creeks  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
'rhe  original  seats  of  the  Uchees  were  east  of  the 
Coosa  and  jirobablj'  of  the  Chatahoochee ;  and 
they  consider  themselves  as  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  They  may  have  been 
the  same  nation  which  is  called  Apalaches  in  the 
accounts  of  De  Soto's  expedition.  .  .  .  Tlie  four 
great  Southern  nations,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  War  Department  .  .  .  consist  now  [1830] 
of  67,000  souls,  viz.:  The  Cherokees,  15,000;  the 
Choctaws  (1«,500),  the  Chicasas  (r,,500),  24,000; 
the  Muskhogees,  Seniinoles,  and  liitchittecs, 
26,000;  the  Uchees,  Alibamons,  Coosadas,  and 
Natches,  2,000.  The  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, given  or  offered  to  them  by  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  their  lands  east  of  that 
river,  contains  40,000,000  acres,  exclusively  of 
what  may  be  allotted  to  the  Chicasas." — A.  Gal- 
latin, S./noime  of  the  Indian  Tribes  (Archmtlogia 
A  '  ■  .'•(inn,  V.  2),  sect.  3. — See  below:  Seminoles. 
r ,.  u.nquito,  or  Mosquito  Indians. — "That  por- 
tion of  iloniluras  known  as  the  ^luscjuito  Coast 
derived  its  name,  not  from  the  abundance  of 
those  troublesome  insects,  but  from  a  nativo 
tribe  who  at  the  discovery  occupied  the  shore 
near  Blewfield  Lagoon.  They  are  an  intelligent 
people,  short  in  stature,  unusually  dark  in  color, 
with  finely  cut  features,  and  small  straight  noses 
—  not  at  all  negroid,  except  where  there  has 
been  an   admixture   ot   blood.    They  number 
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about  6,000,  many  of  wlioin  Lav(!  been  partly 
civilizi'(i  by  tlie  oltorts  of  missionaries,  wlio  liavo 
reihiccd  tlie  languatce  to  writing  and  publislicd 
in  it  a  number  of  works.  Tlie  Tun^ilas  are  om; 
of  tlie  sub-tribes  of  tlie  Musquitos."— I).  G. 
Brinton,  The  Amtrieau  Race,  p.  163. —  See,  also, 
NirAU.vofA:  A.  I).,  IS.W. 
Nahuas.    See  Mkxico,  Ancient:   'fiiE  M.w.v 

AND  .NaIIIA  PkOPLKS. 

Nanticokes.     Sec  above  :   Aloox^ulvn  Fam- 

1 1.Y. 

Napo.     Sec  above:  Andksians. 

Narragansetts.  See  above:  Al(ionqijian 
Family;  also  Knom:  Island:  A.  I).  1030;  and 
Nkw  En(ii,axd:  A.  I).  10:57;  1674-1075;  1675; 
and  1070-i(i78. 

Natchesan  Family. — When  tii'  French  lirst 
entered  tiic  lower  .Mississippi  valK'V,  tiiey  found 
the  Natchez  |N'a'hteliiJ  occupyiuf^  a  region 
of  country  that  now  surrounds  the  city 
which  bears  their  name.  "By  the  pei'sever- 
ing  curiosity  of  Gallatin,  it  is  established 
that  the  Natchez  were  distinguished  from 
the  trii>es  around  them  less  by  their  customs 
and  the  degree  of  their  civilization  than  by  their 
language,  which,  as  far  a.s  comparisons  have 
been  instituted,  has  no  etymological  allinity  with 
any  other  whatever.  Here  again  the  imagina- 
tion too  readily  invents  theories;  and  the  tradi- 
tion has  been  widely  received  that  the  dominion 
of  the  Natdu'Z  once  extended  even  to  the 
Wabash.  History  knows  them  only  as  a  feeble 
and  inconsiderable  nation,  who  in  the  18th 
century  attached  themsi'lves  to  the  confederacy 
ol  the  Creeks."— O.  Bancroft,  JIIkI.  of  the  U.  S. 
{Autlwr'n  last  ri'r.),  r.  2,  p.  07. — "  Cluiteaubriand, 
in  his  charming  romances,  and  some  of  the  early 
French  writers,  who  often  drew  upon  their  fancy 
for  tiieir  facts,  have  thrown  an  interest  around 
the  Natchez,  as  a  semi-civilized  and  noble  race, 
thiit  has  passed  into  history.  We  lind  no  traces 
of  civilization  in  their  architecture,  or  in  their 
social  life  and  customs.  Their  religion  was 
brutal  and  bloody,  inilicating  an  Aztec  origin. 
They  were  perfidious  and  cruel,  and  if  they  were 
at  ail  superior  to  the  neighboring  tribes  it,  was 
probably  due  to  the  district  they  occupied  —  the 
most  beautiful,  healthy  and  productive  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  —  and  the  inlluence  of 
its  attractions  in  substituting  permanent  for 
temporary  occupation.  The  residence  of  the 
grand  chief  was  merely  a  spacious  cabin,  of  one 
apartment,  with  a  mat  of  basket  work  for  his 
bed  and  a  log  for  his  pillow.  .  .  .  Their  govern- 
ment was  an  absolute  despotism.  The  supreme 
thief  was  master  of  their  labor,  their  property, 
and  their  lives.  ,  .  ,  The  Natchez  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  two  classes— the  Blood  Iloyal  and 
its  coime.\ions,  and  the  conunon  people,  the 
Mich-i-mioki-quipe,  or  Stinkards.  The  two 
classes  understood  each  other,  but  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent dialect.  Their  customs  of  war,  their 
treatment  of  prisoners,  their  ceremonies  of 
marriage,  their  fea.sts  and  fasts,  their  sorceries 
and  witchcraft,  dilTered  very  little  from  other 
savages.  Father  Charlevoix,  who  vi.sited  Nat- 
chez in  1721,  saw  no  evidences  of  civilization. 
Tlieir  villages  consisted  of  a  few  cabins,  or  rather 
ovens,  without  windows  and  roofe<l  with  mat- 
ting. The  hou.so  of  the  Sun  was  larger, 
piastcred  with  mud,  and  a  narrow  bench  for  u 
seat  and  bed.  No  other  furniture  in  the  mansion 
of  this  J 1  ind  diguitary„w  ho  has  been  described 


by  imaginative  writers  as  tlie  peer  of  Monte- 
zuma!"—J.  F.  11.  Claiborne,  J/im««;>;>i,t;.  l,r//. 
4. — In  1729,  the  Natchez,  maddened  by  insolent 
oppressions,  plannefl  and  executed  a  general 
massacre  of  the  French  within  their  territory. 
As  a  consequence,  tiie  tribe  was  virtually  ex- 
ternunated  within  the  following  two  years. — C. 
Gay.irre,  I.ouiniaua,  itn  Colonial  lIiKt.  and 
lio'iitc.nrt',  2:linri(S,  Icct.  3 and  5. — "The  Na'htchi, 
according  to  Gallatin,  a  residue  of  the  well- 
isjiown  nation  of  that  name,  came  from  tlic 
biuiks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  joined  the  Creek 
less  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  seashore 
from  Mobile  to  the  Mississippi  was  then  in- 
habited by  several  small  tribes,  of  which  the 
Na'htchi  was  the  princiiial.  Before  1730  the 
tribe  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  Jliss., 
along  St.  Catherine  Creek.  After  their  disper- 
sion by  the  French  in  1730  most  of  the  remainder 
joined  the  Chicasa  and  afterwards  the  Ui)per 
Creek.  They  are  now  in  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Nations,  Indian  Territory.  The  linguistic  rela- 
tions of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Taensa  tribe 
have  long  been  in  doubt,  and  it  is  possible  they 
will  ever  remain  so." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh 
Annual  liept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnohnjy,  p.  90. —  See 
Louisiana:  A.  D.  1719-1750. — See,  also,  above: 

Mi'SKHOOEAN  Fa.MII,Y. 

Natchitoches.'^  SccTkxas:  The  Auoriginal 
Inhahitants. 

Nausets.    See  above:   Algonquian  Family. 

Navajos.  See  above:  Athapascan  Family, 
and  Ai'aciik  Guoup. 

Neutral  Nation.  See  above :  II  ukons,  &c.  ; 
and  luotiuois  Confedkkacv  Their  Con- 
yrKSTS,  «.\:c. 

Nez  Perces,  or  Sahaptins. — "Tlie  Sahaptins 
or  Nez  Perces  [the  Shahaptian  Faniiily  in  Major 
Powell's  classiijcation],  with theiralliliated tribes, 
occupied  the  middle  and  upper  valley  of  the 
Columbia  and  its  affluents,  and  also  the  passes  of 
the  mountains.  They  were  in  contiguity  with 
the  Shoshoncs  and  the  Algoukiu  Blackfeet,  thus 
holding  an  important  position,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  the  Pacific  tribes.  Hav- 
ing the  commercial  instinct  of  the  latter,  they 
made  good  use  of  it." — D.  G.  Briuton,  Tm 
American  liace,  p.  107. 

Also  in  J.  W.  Powell,  &rcnth  Annual  Itept. 
of  the  liurean.  of  Ethiiolo;/)/,  p.  100. 

Niniquiquilas,    See  below :    Pampas  Tribes. 

Nipmucs,  or  Nipnets.  See  above:  Algon- 
QUiAN  Family  ;  also.  New  England:  A.  D.  1674- 
1075 ;  1075 ;  and  1070-lG7tl  (Ivino  Philip's  War). 

Nootkas.     See  belo.v:     Wakasuan  Family. 

Nottoways.  Sec  above:  Iroquois  Triues 
OF  THE  South. 

Nyantics.    See  above :  Aloon(>i:i.\n  Family. 

Ogalalas.     See  below;    Siouan  F.vmily'. 

Ojibwas,  or  Chippewas. — "Tlie  Ojibways, 
with  their  kindred,  the  I'ottawattamies,  and 
their  friends  the  Oltawas, —  the  latter  of  whom 
were  fugitives  from  the  eastward,  whence  they 
had  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  Iroquois, —  were 
banded  into  a  sort  of  confederacy.  They  were 
closely  allied  in  blood,  language,  manners  and 
character.  Tlic  Ojibways,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  three,  occupied  the  basin  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  extensive  adjacent  regions. 
In  their  boundaries,  the  C4ircer  of  Iroquois 
conciuest  found  at  length  n  check.  The  fugitive 
AVyandots  sought  refuge  in  the  Ojibway  hunt- 
ing grounds;  and  tradition  relates  tliat,  at  the 
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outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  an  Iroquois  war-party 
once  encountered  a,  disiistroua  repulse.  lu  tlmr 
mode  of  life,  they  were  fur  more  rude  than  the 
Iroquois,  or  even  the  southern  Algonquin 
tribes." — F.  Parkinan,  Coihtpiraci/  of  Pontiac, 
ch.  1. — "The  name  of  the  tribe  appears  to  be 
recent.  It  is  not  met  with  in  the  older  writers. 
The  French,  who  were  the  earliest  to  meet  them, 
in  their  tribal  seat  at  the  falls  or  Sault  dc  Ste 
Marie,  named  them  SauUeur,  from  this  circum- 
stance. M'Keu/ie  uses  the  terra '  Jibway,'  as  the 
equivalent  of  this  term,  iu  his  voyages.  They 
are  referred  to,  with  little  difference  in  the 
orthographjV,  in  General  Washington's  report,  in 
1754.  of  his  trip  to  Lc  Bo-uf,  on  Lake  Erie; 
but  arc  first  recognizf  d,  among  our  treaty-tribes, 
in  the  general  treaty  of  ■Greenville,  of  1794,  iu 
which,  with  the  Otluwas  they  ceded  the  island 
of  Michilimackinac,  and  certain  dependencies, 
conceded  by  them  at  former  periods  to  the 
French.  .  .  .  The  Chippewas  arc  conceded,  by 
writers  on  American  philology  ...  to  speak 
one  of  the  purest  forms  of  the  Algonquin." — 
II.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Information  respecting  the 
Hid.,  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  i)t.  5,  p.  142. 

Also  in  G.  Copway,  Th^  Ojibway  Nation. — 
J.  G.  Kohl,  Kitchi-gami. — See,  also,  Pontiac's 
Waii;  and  above:  Algonqui an  Family. 

Omahas.  See  below:  Siouan  F.vmily,  and 
Pawnkk  (Caddoan)  Family. 

Oneidas.    Sec  above:   Iuoquois  Confedek- 

ACY. 

Onondagas.    See  above:    Iroquois  Confed- 

EUACY. 

Orejones.    See  below:  Pampas  Tkibes. 

Osages.  See  below:  Siouan  Family,  and 
Pawnkio  (Caddoan)  Family. 

Otoes,  or  Ottoes.  See  below :  Siouan  Family, 
and  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

Otomis. — "According  to  Aztec  tradition,  the 
Otomis  were  the  earliest  owners  of  the  soil  of 
Central  Me.\ico.  Their  language  was  at  the 
conquest  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
any  in  this  portion  of  the  continent.  Its  central 
regions  were  the  States  of  Queretaro  and  Guan- 
ajuato. .  .  .  The  Otomis  are  below  the  average 
stature,  of  dark  color,  the  skull  markedly  dolicho- 
cephalic, the  nose  short  and  llattened,  the  eycfs 
slightly  oblique;" — D.  G.  Brinton,  TJie  Ameri- 
can Rice,  p.  135. 

Ottawas.  See  above:  Algonquian  Family, 
and  Ojiuwas. — See,  also,  Pontiac's  War. 

Pacaguara.    See  above ;  Andi  jans. 

Pacamora.    See  above :  Andesians. 

Pamlicoes.    See  above:  Algonquian  Family. 

Pampas  Tribes.  — "The  chief  tribe  of  the 
Pampas  Indians  was  entitled  Querandis  by  the 
Spaniards,  although  they  called  themselves  Pe- 
huelches  [or  Puelts —  that  is,  the  Eastern].  Vari- 
ous segments  of  these,  under  different  names, 
occupied  the  immense  tract  of  ground,  between 
tlic  river  Panma  and  the  republic  of  Chili.  The 
Ciucrandis  .  .  .  were  the  great  opponents  to 
settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  Buenos  Ay  res. 
•  .  .  The  Ancas  or  Aracaimos  Indians  [see 
Chile]  resided  on  the  west  of  the  Pampa.s  near 
Chili,  and  from  time  to  time  assisted  the  Queran- 
dis in  transporting  stolen  cattle  acn)ss  the  Cor- 
dilleras. The  southern  part  of  the  Pampas  was 
occupied  by  the  Bakihitas.  Uhilches,  Telmel- 
c)i(^s,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  branches  of 
the  original  Quelches  horde.     The  Guarani  In- 


dians were  the  most  famous  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can races.  .  .  .  Of  the  (iuayanas  horde  there  were 
st;veral  tribes — independent  of  each  otiier,  and 
8i)eaking  different  idioms,  although  having  the 
same  title  of  race.  Their  territory  extended 
from  the  river  Guarai,  one  of  the  affluents  into 
tlie  Uruguay,  for  many  leagues  northwards, 
and  stretched  over  to  tho  Parana  opposite  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christ  i.  They  were  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  oi)])onents  of  the  Spanish  invaders, 
.  .  .  Tlie  Nalicurgas  Indians,  who  lived  up  to 
near  21°  S.  lat.  were  reputed  to  dwell  in  caves, 
to  be  verv  limited  in  numl)er,  and  t(j  go  entirely 
naked.  I'he  (jJausarapos,  or  Guuchies  dwelt  in  the 
marshy  districts  near  win  re  the  river  Gausarapo, 
or  Guuchie,  has  its  .source.  This  stream  enters 
from  the  east  into  the  Paraguay  at  UP  1(5'  'M"  S. 
lat.  .  .  .  The  Cuatos  liveil  inside  of  a  lake  to 
the  west  of  the  river  Paraguay,  and  constituted 
a  very  small  tribe.  .  .  ,  The  Orejones  dwelt  on 
the  eastern  brows  of  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Lucia  or  San  Fernando  —  close  to  the  western 
side  of  Paraguay  river.  .  .  .  Another  tribe,  the 
Niniqulquilus,  had  likewise  the  names  of  Potre- 
ros,  Simanos,  Barcenos,  and  Lathanos.  They 
occupied  a  forest  wluch  began  at  about  lO*^  8. 
lat. ,  some  leagues  backward  from  the  river  Para- 
guay, and  separated  the  Gran  C'haco  from  the 
province  of  Los  Chi(iuitos  in  Peru.  .  .  .  The 
Guanas  Indians  were  divided  into  eight  separate 
segments,  for  each  of  which  there  was  a  particu- 
lar and  different  name.  They  lived  between  20° 
and  22°  of  S.  lat.  in  the  Gran  Chaco  to  the  west  of 
Paraguay,  and  they  were  not  known  to  the  Span- 
iards till  the  latter  crossed  the  last-named  river 
in  1673.  .  .  .  The  Albaias  and  Payaguas  Indians 
...  in  former  times,  were  the  chief  tribes  of  the 
Paraguay  territory.  .  .  .  The  Albaias  were 
styled  ^laehieuis  and  Enimgas  by  other  authors. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spaniards'  arrival  here,  the 
Albaias  occupied  the  Gran  Chaco  side  of  the 
river  Paraguay  from  20°  to  22°  S.  lat.  Hero 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  offensive  and  defen- 
sive with  the  Payaguas.  .  .  .  The  joined  forces 
of  Albaias  and  Payaguas  had  managed  to  e.vtend 
their  territory  in  lG73di)wn  to  24°  7'  S.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Paraguay  river.  .  .  .  The  Al- 
baias were  a  very  tall  and  muscular  race  of 
people.  .  .  ,  The  Payagua  Indians,  before  and 
up  to,  as  well  as  after,  the  period  of  the  con- 
quest, were  sailors,  and  domineered  over  the 
river  Paraguay.  .  .  .The  Guaiearus  lived  on  the 
(Uiaeo  side  of  Paraguay  river  and  subsisted  en- 
tirely l)y  hunting.  From  the  barbarous  custom 
which  tlieir  women  had  of  inducing  abortion  to 
avoid  the  jiain  or  troul)le  of  ('hild-tjearing,  they 
became  exterminated  soon  after  the  conquest. 
,  .  .  The  Toba.s,  who  have  also  the  titles  of 
Natecu!t  and  Yncanabaite,  were  among  the  best 
fighters  of  the  Indians.  They  occupy  the  Gran 
Chaco,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vermejo, 
and  between  that  am",  the  Pilcomayo.  Of  these 
there  are  some  remains  iu  tlu;  present  day.  .  .  . 
The  Jlocovis  are  likewise  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Chaco.  .  .  .  The  Abipones,  who  were  also  styled 
Ecusgina  and  Quiabanabaite,  lived  in  the  Chaco. 
so  low  down  as  28°  south.  This  was  the  tribe 
with  whom  the  Jesuits  incorporated,  when  they 
erected  the  city  of  San  Geronimo,  iu  the  Gran 
Chaco,  and  nearly  opposite  Goya,  in  1748."  — T. 
J.  Hutchinson,  1% Parana,  c/i.  6-7.— "The  Abi- 
pones inhabit  [in  the  18th  century]  the  province 
Cliaco,  the  centre  of  all  Paraguay;  they  have  no 
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Jl.xt'd  alKKlt's,  nor  any  Ijounduries,  except  whiit 
fear  of  tliiir  miirliltours  lias  cHtiihlislicil.  Tlit-y 
roam  cxtiMsivt-ly  in  cvt-ry  (lircction,  whenever 
tlie  opiMirtiinity  of  attaekin,!:  their  enemies,  or 
the  iieeessitv  of  avoidinf;  tliein  renders  a  journey 
advisahh'.  1'he  northern  sliore  of  the  Hio  Grande 
or  Hernir-jo,  whieh  tiie  Indians  eall  Inatt'.  was 
their  native  land  in  tiie  hist  century  [the  ITth). 
Thence  tliey  removed,  to  avoid  tlie  war  carried 
<m  apiinst"  Chaeo  l)y  the  Sjjaniards  .  .  .  and, 
mi>:ratiii!j  towards  tiic;  south,  took  jiosst'ssion  of 
a  valley  formerly  held  by  the  Calchaquis.  .  .  . 
From  what  refrion  their  ancestors  came  there  is 
no  ronm  for  conjecture." — M.  DobrizholTer,  .I'vA 
of  thi'  AhijifiiKM,  r.  2,  rfi.  1. — "The  Abipones  arc 
in  general  above  the  middle  stature,  and  of  a 
robust  constitution.  In  summer  they  go  (juite 
naked;  but  in  winter  cover  themselves  with 
skins.  .  .  .  They  paint  themselves  all  over  with 
ditferent  colours".'— Father  Chaiievoi.x,  JJint.  of 
Piirfif/iKii/,  hk.  7  (r.  1). 

Also  in  The  Sldiidnrd  Knturnl  Jlintory  (J.  S. 
Kiv'jdqi,  f(l).  r.  6,  ])]).  250-262.— See,  also,  below : 

Ttri.— GlAHANI. 

Pampticokes.  Sec  above:  Algonquian 
Family. 

Pano.     See  above:  Andksiaxs. 

Papagos.     See  below:   Pi.max  Fa.mily,  and 

PlKIil.os. 

Parawianas.  See  above:  Cakibs  and  tueik 
KiNi>ui:i>. 

Pascogoulas.  See  above:  Muskhooean 
Family. 

Pass^.     See  above:  GrcK  ou  Coco  GRorP. 

Patagonians  and  Fuegians. —  "  The  Patago- 
nians  call  themselves  C'honek  or  Tzoueca,  or 
Inaken  (men,  people),  and  l)y  tiieir  I'amjH'an 
neighbors  are  referred  to  as  Tehnel-Che,  .southern- 
ers. They  do  not,  however,  lielong  to  the  Au- 
canian  stock,  nor  do  they  resemble  tiie  Pamjieaus 
phy.sically.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  stature, 
many  of  "them  reaching  from  si.\  to  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  built  in  i)roportioiL  In 
color  thevarea  reddish  brown,  and  have  aciuiline 
noses  anil  go(Ml  foreheads.  They  care  little  for  a 
sedentarv  life,  and  roam  the  coast  as  far  north  as 
the  Uio  \egro.  .  .  .  ()a  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  there  dwell  three  nations  of 
diverse  stock,  but  on  about  the  same  plane  of 
culture.  One  of  these  is  the  Yahgans,  or  Vapoos, 
on  the  Beagle  Canal;  the  second  is  the  Ouas  or 
Aonik,  to  the  north  and  east  of  these;  and  the 
third  the  Aliculufs,  to  the  north  and  west.  .  .  . 
The  ojiinion  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Deniker 
of  Paris,  that  the  Fuegiaus  represt-ut  the  oldest 
type  or  variety  of  the  American  race.  He  be- 
lieves that  at  one  time  this  type  occupied  the 
whole  of  South  America  south  of  the  Amazon, 
and  that  the  Tapuyasof  Brazil  andtheFuegians 
are  its  surviving  membt^rs.  This  interesting 
theory  demands  still  further  evidence  before  it 
cim  l)e  accepted." —  1>.  G.  Brinton,  Tfie  American 
liar,;  pp.  327-332. 

Pawnee  Family  (named  "Caddoan"  bj' 
Major  Powell). — "The  Pawnee  Family,  though 
some  of  its  branches  have  long  been  known, 
is  perhaps  in  history  and  language  one  of  the 
least  understoixl  of  the  imj>ortant  tribes  of  the 
West.  In  both  respects  it  seems  to  constitute 
a  distinct  group.  During  recent  years  its 
extreme  northern  and  southern  branches  have 
evinced  a  tendency  to  blend  with  surrounding 
stocks;  but  the  central  branch,  constituting  the 


Pawnee  proper,  maintains  still  in  its  advanced 
decadence  a  bold  line  of  demarcation  between 
itself  and  all  adjacent  tribes.  The  members  of 
the  family  are:  The  Pawnees,  the  Arikaras,  the 
Ciddos.  the  lluecos  or  Wacos,  the  Keechies,  the 
Tawaconies,  and  the  Pawnee  Picts  or  Wichitas. 
The  last  tive  may  be  ilesignated  as  the  Southern 
or  Red  River  bra"nches.  At  the  date  of  the  Louis- 
iana i)urchase  the  Caddos  were  living  about  40 
miles  northwest  of  where  Shreveport  now  stands. 
Five  years  earlier  their  residetice  was  upon  Clear 
Lake.'  in  what  is  now  Caddo  Parish.  This  spot 
they  claimed  was  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and 
tliiir  residence  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  .  They 
have  a  tradition  that  they  are  the  i)arent  stock, 
from  which  all  the  s<mthern  branches  have  sprung, 
and  to  some  extent  this  claim  has  been  recog- 
nized. .  .  .  The  tive  [southern]  bands  are  now 
all  gathered  upon  a  reserve  secured  for  them  in 
the  Indian  Territory  by  the  Government.  .  .  . 
In  many  respects,  tlu'ir  method  of  building 
lodges,  their  equestrianism,  and  certain  social 
and  tribal  usages,  they  (luite  clo.sely  resendde  the 
Pawnees.  Their  con'nection,  however,  with  the 
Pawnee  family,  not  till  recently  if  ever  mentioned, 
ismaiidy  a  matter  of  vague  coiijecture.  .  .  .  Th(( 
name  I'awnee  is  most  probably  derived  from  '  pa- 
rlk-I,'  a  horn;  and  seems  to  have  been  once  used 
by  the  Pawnees  themselves  to  designate  their 
peculiar  scalp-lock.  From  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  most  noticeable  feature  in  their  costume,  the 
name  came  nattirally  to  be  the  denominative  term 
of  the  trilie.  The  word  in  this  tiseouce  jjrobably 
eml)raced  the  Wichitas  (i.  e.,  Pawnee  Picts)  and 
tlie  Arikaras.  .  .  .  The  true  Pawnee  territory 
till  as  late  as  1833  may  be  described  as  extending 
from  the  Niobrara  south  to  the  Arkansas,  They 
frequently  hunted  considerably  beyond  the  Ar- 
kansas; tradition  says  as  far  as  the  Canadian. 
.  .  .  On  the  east  they  claimed  to  the  Missouri, 
though  in  eastern  Nebraska,  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
permit,  the  Otoes,  Poncas,  and  Omahas  along 
that  stream  occajjied  lands  extending  as  far  west 
as  the  Elkhorn.  In  Kansas,  also,  ea.st  of  the  Big 
Blue,  they  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  direct  cim- 
trol,  as  several  remnants  of  tribes,  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Kickapoos,  and  lowas,  had  been  set- 
tled there  and  were  living  imder  the  guaiilian- 
ship  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  On  the  west  1  heir 
grounds  were  marked  by  no  natural  boundary, 
but  may  perhaps  be  described  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  Snake  River  on  the  Niobrara 
southwest  to  the  North  Platte,  thence  south  to 
the  Arkausjis.  ...  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  they  held  altogether  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  this  territory.  Ou  the  north  the)'  were 
iuces.siuitly  harassed  by  various  bands  of  the  Da- 
hotas,  while  upon  the  south  the  0.sages,  Coman- 
ches,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas  (the  la.st 
three  originally  northern  tribes)  were  equally  re- 
lentless in  their  hostility.  ...  In  1833  the  Paw- 
nees surrendered  to  the  United  States  their  claim 
upon  all  the  above  described  territory  lying  soutli 
of  the  Platte.  In  1858  all  their  remaining  terri- 
tory was  ceded,  except  a  reserve  30  nules  long 
and  15  wide  upon  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte, 
its  eastern  limit  beginning  at  Beaver  Creek.  In 
1874  they  sold  this  tract  and  removed  to  a  reserve 
secured  for  them  by  the  Government  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cimar- 
ron at  their  junction." — J.  B.  Dunbar,  The 
Pa  irnee  Indians  (Mag.  of  Am.  Hint.,  April,  1880, 
V.  4). 
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Also  iv  G.  B.  Griancll,  Pmciue  Ifiro  Storir*. 
—  I).  G.  Briiiton,  The  American  Race,  pp.  95-07. 
— I.  W.  Powfll,  Seventh  An.  Rept.  of  the  Bureun 
tif  Kthiiiilof/i/,  p.  T)!). — 8cc,  also,  iiliovt':  AuAis  luiil 
Bi..\(  kki:i:t. 

Pavaguas.    See  above:  Pampas  Tribes. 

Pehuelches,  or  Puelts.  See  above:  Pampas 
Tuir.Ks. 

Penacooks,  or  Pawtucket  Indians.  Sec 
above:  Ai.tioxyiiAN  Family. 

Peorias.    Stc  uImivc:  Aloonquiax  Family. 

Pequots.  Sec  above:  AuioNQriAX  Family; 
ami  bilow:  Shawaxese;  also,  New  Englaxu: 
A.  I).  1(537. 

Piankishaws.  Sec  above:  Algonquian  Fam- 
n.Y.  and  Sacs,  kc. 

Piegans.     See  above:  Blackfeet. 

Firaan  Family. — "Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
territory  ocenpied  by  this  family  is  included 
within  the  United  States,  the  greater  portion 
bciiiir  in  Mexieo,  where  it  extends  to  the  Gulf  of 
Calit'ornia.  The  family  is  rei)resented  in  the 
United  States  by  three  tribes,  Pima  alta, 
Sobaipuri,  and  Papago.  The  former  have  livcil 
for  at  least  two  centuries  with  the  3Iarieopa  on 
the  Gila  River  about  ItU)  miles  from  the  moutii. 
The  Sobaipuri  occupied  the  Santji  Cruz  and  San 
Pedro  Rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Gila,  but  are  no 
longer  known.  The  Papago  territory  is  much 
more  extensive  and  extends  to  the  south  across 
the  border." — J.  W.  I'owell,  .Secenth  Annual 
Kept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  98-99.  —  See 
below:  PuEHLOs. 

Pimenteiras.  See  above:  Guck  or  Coco 
Guoip. 

Piru.    Sec  ifvbove :  Andesians. 

Pit  River  Indians.    See  above :  MoDocs  (Kla- 

MATUS),  »tc. 

Piutes.     See  below:  Shosiioxean  Family. 

Pokanokets,  or  Wampanoags.  See  abovo: 
Aloonqi'ian  Fa.mily;  also,  >»ew  ENviLANi); 
A.  1).  1074-1675;  1675;  1676-1078 (King  Philips 
War). 

Ponkas,  or  Puncas.  See  below:  Sioiax 
Family;  an<labove:  Pawnee (Caddo.\n) Family. 

Popolocas.     See  above :   Ciiontals. 

Pottavtratoinies.  See  above:  Algonquian 
Family,  Ojiiiwas,  and  Sacs,  &c. 

Powrhatan  Confederacy. — "At  the  time  of 
the  tirst  settlement  by  the  Europeans,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  were  not  more  than 
20,000  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Within  a  circuit  of  60  miles  from 
Jamestown,  Captain  Smith  sjiys  there  were 
about  5,000  souls,  and  of  these  scarce  1,500  were 
warriors.  The  whole  territory  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  was  occupied  by  more 
than  40  tribes,  30  of  whom  were  united  iu  a  con- 
federacy under  Powhatan,  whose  dominions, 
hereditary  and  acquired  by  conquest,  comprised 
the  whole  country  between  the  rivers  James  and 
Potomac,  and  extended  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
the  fulls  of  the  principal  rivers.  Campbell,  in 
his  History  of  Virginia,  states  the  number  of 
Powhatan's  subjects  to  have  been  8,000.  Pow- 
hatan was  a  remarkable  man ;  a  sort  of  savage 
Napoleon,  who,  by  the  force  of  his  character  and 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  had  raised  himself 
from  the  rank  of  a  petty  chieftain  to  something 
of  imperial  dignity  and  power.  lie  had  two 
places  of  aboile,  one  called  Powhatan,  where 
Uiihmoud  now  stands,  and  the  other  at  Werowo- 
comoco,  on  the  nortli  side  of  York  River,  within 


the  present  rounty  of  Gloucester.  .  .  .  Besides 
the  large  confederacy  of  which  Powhatan  was 
the  cliief,  there  were  two  others,  with  which 
that  was  often  at  war.  One  of  these,  called  the 
Ara:malioaes,  consisted  of  eight  tribes,  and  occu- 
pietl  th<!  countrj-  between  the  Rai)pahannoc 
and  York  rivers;  the  other,  consisting  of  live 
tribes,  was  called  the  .Monaeans,  and  was  settled 
between  York  and  Janus  rivers  above  the  Falls. 
There  were  also,  in  addition  to  these,  many  scat- 
tering and  independent  tril)es." — G.  S.  Ilillurd, 
Life  of  ('apt.  John  Smith  (JJhrari/  of  Am.  J>i"(/.), 
ch.  4. — "The  English  invested  savage  life  with 
all  the  dignity  of  European  courts.  Powhatan 
was  stylecl  'King,'  or  'Emperor,'  his  ]irineipal 
warriors  were  lords  of  the  kingdom,  his  wives 
were  queens,  his  daughter  was  a 'princess,' 
and  his  cabins  were  his  various  seats  of  resi- 
dence. ...  In  his  younger  days  Powhatan  had 
been  a  great  warrior.  Hereditarily,  he  was  the 
chief  or  werowance  of  eight  tribes;  through  con- 
quest his  domiiuonsha<l  been  extended.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  his  nation  and  the  Indian  appellation  of 
the  James  River  was  Powhatan,  lie  himself 
possessed  several  names." — E.  Eggleston  and 
L.  E.  Seelye,  Poca/iont<t,i,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  Capt.  John  Smith,  Description  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  General  JIi,'<torie  of  ['a.  {Arher's 
reprint  of  Works,  pp.  65  ((nd  360). — See,  also, 
above:  Algonquian  Fa.mily. 

Puans.     See  below:   Siouan  F.\mily. 

Pueblos. —  "The  non-nomadic  semi-civilized 
town  and  agricultural  peoples  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  ...  I  call  the  Pueblos,  or  Towns- 
people, from  pueblo,  town,  population,  people, 
a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  such  iidiabi- 
tants  of  this  region  as  were  found,  when  tirist 
discovered,  permanently  located  in  comparatively 
well-built  towns.  Strictly  spe;iking,  the  term 
Pueblos  applies  only  to  the  villagers  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  its 
tributaries  between  latitudes  34'^  45'  and  36° 
30',  and  although  the  name  is  employed  as  a 
general  appellation  for  this  division,  it  will  be 
used,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  its  narrower  and 
popular  sense.  In  this  division,  besides  the 
before  mentioned  Pueblos  proper,  are  embraced 
the  Moquis,  or  villagers  of  eastern  Arizona,  and 
the  non-nomadic  agricultural  nations  oi  the  lower 
Gila  river, —  the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  Papagos, 
and  coguate  tribes.  The  country  of  the  Towns- 
people, if  we  may  credit  Lieutenant  Simps<iii, 
IS  one  of  '  almost  universal  barrenness,'  yet  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  spots;  that  of  the  agricultural 
nations,  though  dry,  is  more  generally  pro- 
ductive. The  fame  of  this  so-called  civilization 
reached  Mexico  at  an  early  day  ...  in  exagger- 
ated rumors  of  great  cities  to  the  north,  which 
prompted  the  expeditions  of  3Iarco  de  Niza  in 
1539,  of  Coronado  iu  1540,  and  of  Espejo  in  1586 
[1583].  These  adventurers  visited  the  north  iu 
quest  of  the  fabulous  kingdoms  of  Quivira, 
Tontonteac,  Marata  and  others,  in  which  great 
riches  were  said  to  exist.  The  name  of  l^uivira 
was  afterwards  api)lied  by  them  to  one  or  more 
of  the  pueblo  cities.  The  name  Cibola,  from 
'Cibolo,'  Jlexlcan  bull,  'bos  bison,'  or  wild  ox  of 
New  Mexico,  where  the  Spaniards  first  encoun- 
tered buffalo,  was  given  to  seven  of  the  towns 
which  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola.  But  most  of  the  villages  known 
at  the  present  day  were  mentioned  in  the  reports 
of  the  early  expeditions  by  their  present  names. 
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.  .  .  The  towriH  of  the  Pueblos  nrc  essentially 
nniiiue,  mid  an-  the  dominunt  feature  of  these 
iilMirij>:inals.  Some  of  tlieiii  are  situated  in 
valleys,  others  on  mesas;  sometimes  they  are 
planted  on  elevations  almost  inaeeessihle,  reached 
only  by  artilieial  f;rades,  or  by  steps  cut  in  the 
solid  rmk.  Sonit!  of  the  towns  are  of  an  ellipti- 
eal  shape,  while  others  are  square,  a  town  beinjj 
fre(|uently  but  a  block  of  building.s.  Thus  a 
I'uelilo  consists  of  one  or  more  stjuares,  each 
inclosed  by  tiuee  or  four  buildinj^sof  from  300  to 
400  feet  in  Icnifth,  and  about  150  feet  in  width 
at  the  base,  and  from  two  to  seven  stories  of 
from  ei<?ht  to  nine  f<et  each  in  heif?ht.  .  .  .  The 
stories  are  built  in  a  series  of  gradations  or  re- 
treating surfaces,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  rise, 
thus  forming  a  sueecssion  of  terraces.  In  some 
of  the  towns  these  terraces  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  building;  in  others  they  face  only  towards 
the  outside;  while  again  in  others  they  are  on 
the  inside.  These  terraces  are  about  six  feet 
wide,  and  extend  aroiuul  the  three  or  four  sides 
of  the  Sfpiarc,  forming  a  walk  for  the  occupants 
of  the  story  resting  upon  it,  and  a  roof  for  the 
story  beneath;  so  with  the  stories  above.  As 
there  is  no  inner  conuiiunication  with  on<!  another, 
the  only  means  of  mounting  to  them  is  by  ladders 
which  stand  at  convenient  distances  along  the 
.several  rows  of  terratres,  and  they  may  be  drawn 
up  at  ])leasure,  thus  cutting  olf  all  unwelcome 
intrusion.  The  outside  walls  of  one  or  more  of 
the  lower  stories  are  entirely  solid,  having  no 
openings  of  any  kind,  with  tlu;  exception  of,  in 
some  towns,  a  few  looi)holes.  .  .  .  To  enter  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  from  the  outside,  one 
must  mount  the  ladder  to  the  first  balcony  or 
terrace,  then  descend  through  a  trap  door  in  the 
tloor  by  another  ludder  on  the  inside.  .  .  .  The 
several  stories  of  these  huge  structures  are 
diviiled  into  multitudinous  compartments  of 
greater  or  less  size,  which  ar(!  apportioned  to  the 
several  fiimilics  of  the  tribe. " — II.  H.  Bancroft, 
Natire  liiidHof  t/ir  Pdcijic.  Statcn,  r.  1,  c/i.  5. — 
"There  (!an  be  no  doubt  that  Cibola  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  Xew  ^lexico.  .  .  .  Wv  caimot  .  .  . 
refus(!  to  adopt  tlu;  views  of  General  Simpson 
and  of  Mr.  W.  W.  II.  Davis,  and  to  look  at  the 
pueblo  of  Zufii  as  occupying,  if  not  the  actual 
site,  at  least  one  of  the  sites  within  the  tribal 
area  of  the  Seven  C'ities  of  •L-ibola.  Nor  can  we 
refuse  to  identify  Tusayan  with  the  ilocpil  dis- 
trict, and  Acuco  with  Acoma." — A.  F.  Ban- 
deliiT,  Jlist.  Introd.  to  Studies  among  the  Sedentdn/ 
Indidiis  of  K.  Merico  (Papers  of  the  Archaolofj. 
Inst,  of  Am.:    Am.  Scries,  v.  1). 

Also  ix  J.  II.  Simpson,  T/ie  Mairh  of  Coro- 
nado. — L.  H.  Morgan,  Houses  and  House-life  of 
the  Am.  Aborigines  {Contributions  to  N.  Am. 
Ethnolmjii,  v.  4),  ch.  6.— P.  H.  Gushing,  Mi/ 
Adrenturcs  in  Zu  H  {Century,  v.  3-4). — The  same, 
Fburth  Annual  Jiept.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethiwlooi/ 
(1882-83),;);;.  473-480.— F.  W.  Blackmar,  Spanish 
Institutions  of  the  Southwest,  ch.  10. — See,  also, 
Ameuica,  Pkeihstokic,  and  above:  Piman 
Family,  and  Kbreban  Family. 

Pujunan  Family. —  "The  following  tribes 
were  placed  in  this  group  by  Latham:  Pujuni, 
Secumne,  Tsamak  of  Hale,  and  the  Cushna  of 
Sch(X)lcraft.  The  name  adopted  for  the  family 
is  the  name  of  a  tribe  given  by  Hale.  This  was 
one  of  the  two  races  into  which,  upon  the  infor- 
mation of  Captain  Sutter  as  derived  by  Mr. 
Dana,  all  the  Sacramento  tribes  were  believed  to 


be  divided.  '  The.se  races  resi'mbled  one  another 
in  every  respee*  b\it  language,'.  .  .  The  tribes 
of  this  family  havt;  iH'cn  carefully  studied  by 
Powers,  to  whom  \\v  are  indebted  for  most  all 
we  know  of  their  distribution.  They  occupied 
theca.stern  bank  of  the  Sacramento  in  California, 
^i(!ginning  some  80  (jr  100  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  extended  northward  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Pit  River."— J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh 
Annual  Jiept.,   liureun  if  Ethnology,  pp.  90-100. 

Puncas,  or  Ponkas.  See  below:  Siouan 
Family;  and  alxnc;  Pawnee  (Caddoan) 
Family. 

Purumancians.  See  Chile:  A.  D.  1450- 
1724. 

Quapaws.     See  below :  Siouan  Family. 

Quelches.     See  above:  Pampas TitiuKS. 

Querandis,  or  Pehuelches,  or  Puelts.  See 
above:  Pampas  Tuihes. 

Quiches. —  Cakchiquels. —  "Of  the  ancient 
races  oi  America,  those  which  approached  the 
I'.earest  to  a  civilized  ccmdition  spok(!  related  dia- 
lects of  a  tongue,  which  from  its  principal  mem- 
bers has  been  called  the  Maya-Quiche  linguistic 
stock.  Even  to-day,  it  is  estimated  that  half  a 
million  persons  use  these  dialects.  They  are 
scattered  over  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  the  adja- 
cent territory,  and  one  branch  formerly  occupied 
the  hot  lowlands  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  north 
of  Vera  Cruz.  The  so-called  '  metropolitan '  dia- 
lects are  those  sjjoken  relatively  near  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  and  include  the  Cakchiijuel,  the 
Quiche,  the  Pokonchi  and  the  Tziituhill.  They 
are  (piite  closely  allied,  and  are  mutually  intelli- 
gible, resembling  each  other  about  as  much  as  did 
ill  ancient  Greece  the  Attic,  Ionic  and  Doric  dia- 
lects. .  .  .  The  civilization  of  these  people  was 
such  that  they  used  various  mnemonic  signs, 
approaching  our  alphabet,  to  record  and  recall 
their  mythology  and  history.  Fragments,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  these  traditions  have  been 
preserved.  The  most  notable  of  them  'y\  the 
national  legend  of  the  Quiches  of  Guatemala,  the 
so-called  Popol  Vuh.  It  was  written  ul  an  un- 
known date  in  the  Quiche  dialect,  by  a  native 
who  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  records." — D. 
G.  Brinton,  Essai/s  of  an  Americanist,  p.  101. 

Also  in  The  same,  ^4 «««/.■*  ^^</i«  Cakchiquels. 
— H.  II.  Bancroft,  Natire  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States,  ch.  11. — See,  also,  above:  .Mayas. 

Quichuas.    See  Pehtt. 

Quijo.    See  above :  Andesians. 

Quoratean  Family. — "  The  tribes  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  lower  Klamath  from  a  range  of 
hills  a  little  above  Happy  Camp  to  the  junction 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Salmon  River  from  its 
mouth  to  its  sources.  On  the  north,  Quoratean 
tribes  extended  to  the  Athapascan  territory  near 
the  Oregon  line." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual 
Rept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  101. 

Rapid  Indians. — A  name  applied  by  various 
writers  to  the  Arapahoes,  and  other  tribes. 

Raritans.    See  above:  Algonquian  F.vmily. 

Remo.    See  al)ove :  Andesians. 

Rogue  River  Indians.*  See  above:  Modocs, 

ETC. 

Rucanas.    See  Peru. 

Sabaja.    See  above :   Quck  or  Coco  Group. 

Sacs  (Sauks),  Foxes,  etc. — "The  Sauka  or 
Saukies  (White  Clay),  and  Foxes  or  Outagainies, 
so  called  by  the  Europeans  and  Algonkins,  but 
whose  true  name  is  Musquakkiuk  (Red  Clay),  are 
in  fact  but  one  nation.    The  French  missionaries 
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on  coming  first  in  contact  with  them,  in  the  year 
1H6.>,  at  once  found  that  they  spoke  the  same  h»n- 
guagc,  and  tliat  it  differed  from  the  AI>?onkin, 
thi)ii>;h  belonging  to  tiie  same  stock ;  and  also  that 
this  language  was  common  to  the  Kiekai)oos, 
and  to  those  Indians  they  called  Maskontcns.  This 
last  nation,  if  it  ever  had  an  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  has  entirely  disappeared.  But  we  are 
informed  by  Charlevoi.v,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  cor- 
roborates the  fact,  that  the  word  '  Masconlenck' 
means  a  country  without  woods,  a  iirairie.  The 
name  Mascoiitens  was  therefore  used  to  designate 
'  prairie  Indians.'  And  it  appears  that  they  con- 
sisted principally  of  Sauks  and  Kickapoos,  with 
an  occasional  mi.xture  of  Potowotamies  and 
Miamis,  who  probably  came  there  to  hunt  the 
Buffalo.  The  country  assigned  to  those  Ma.scon- 
teus  lay  south  of  the  Fo.x  River  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  west  of  Illinois  River.  .  .  .  When  first 
discovered,  the  Sauks  and  Fo.\es  had  f"  if  seats 
toward  the  southern  extremity  of  Grcei  Bay,  on 
Fo.v  River,  and  generally  farther  east  than  the 
country  which  they  lately  occui)ied.  .  .  .  By  the 
treaty  of  1H04,  the  Sauks  and  Fo.xes  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  .  .  .  the 
.Mississippi,  .  .  .  The  Kickapoos  by  various 
treaties,  1809  to  1810,  have  also  ceiled  all  their 
lands  to  the  United  States.  They  claimed  all  the 
country  between  the  Illinois  River  and  the 
Wabash,  north  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  passing 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  south  of  the 
Kankakee  River.  .  .  .  The  territory  claimed  by 
the  .Miamis  and  Piankishaws  may  be  generally 
.stated  as  having  been  bounded  eastwanlly  by  the 
Maumee  River  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  have  in- 
cluded all  the  country  drained  by  the  Wabash. 
The  Piankishaws  occupied  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio." — A.  Gallatin,  t^yiwjms  <if  the 
Iiuliaii  Tribes  (Arcfueoloffia  Americaiut,  v.  2), 
introd.,  sect.  2. — The  Mascontens,  or  JIascoutins, 
"  seldom  appear  alone,  but  almost  always  in 
connection  with  their  kindred,  the  Ottagamies  or 
Foxes  and  the  Kickapoos,  and  like  them  bear  a 
character  for  treachery  and  deceit.  The  three 
tribes  may  have  in  earlier  days  formed  the  Fire- 
Nation  [of  the  early  French  writers],  but,  as 
Gallatin  observes  in  the  Arehajologia  Americana, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Mascoutins  were 
ever  a  distinct  tribe.  If  this  be  so,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  reject  it,  the  disappearance  of  the 
name  will  not  be  strange." — J.>  G.  Shea,  Brief 
Rcsearcfiea  Kespectint]  the  Mnscoutiiis  (Schoolcnift's 
Information  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  pt.  4,  p. 
345). — See  above,  ALooNiiUi.xN  F.vmily. — For  an 
account  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  see  Illinois, 
A.  D.  18:W. 

Sahaptins.     See  above :  Nez  Pehces. 

Salinan  Family. — This  name  is  given  by 
Major  Powell  to  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel 
dialects  spoken  by  two  tribes  on  the  Salinas 
River,  Monterey  County,  California. — J.  W. 
Powell,  Serenth  Annual  lieport.  Bureau  of  Eth- 
no^'ff.V,  P-  101. — See  Esselenian  Family. 

Salishan  Family.     See  above :  Flatueaus. 

Sanhikans,  or  Mincees.  Sec  above:  Ai-oon- 
QuiAN  Family. 

Sans  Arcs.    See  below :  Siou.\N  Family. 

Santees.*  See  below:  Siouan  FiVJiiLY. 

Sarcce  (Tinneh).*  See  above :  Blackfeet. 

Sastean  Family. — "The  single  tribe  upon  the 
language  of  which  Hale  based  his  name  was 
located  by  him  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lutuami 
or  Klamath  tribes.  .  .  .  The  former  territory  of 


the  Sastean  family  is  the  region  drained  by  the 
Klamath  River  and  its  tributaries  inmx  the 
western  bas«(  of  the  Cascade  range  to  the  point 
where  the  Klamath  fiows  through  tlit;  ridge  of 
hills  east  of  Happy  Camp,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Sastean  and  the  (Juoratean 
families.  In  addition  to  this  region  of  the  Kla- 
math, the  Shasta  extended  over  the  Siskiyou 
rang(!  northward  as  far  as  Ashland,  Oregon." — 
J.  W.  Powell.  Streiith  Aitnual  liept.,  Bureau  of 
Ethiioliigy,  p.  IIM). 

Savannahs.  See  above:  Aloonquian  Family. 

Seminoles. — "The  term  "semanole,'  or  'i.sti 
Simanole,'  signifies  'separatish'  or  'runaway,' 
and  as  a  tribal  name  points  to  the  Indians  who 
left  the  Creek,  especiallv  the  Lower  Creek  settle- 
ments, for  Florida,  to  live,  hunt,  and  fish  there 
in  independence.  The  term  does  not  mean  '  wild,' 
'savage,'  as  freipiently  stated;  if  applied  now  in 
this  sen.se  to  animals,  it  is  because  of  its  original 
meaning,  'what  has  become  a  runaway.'.  .  . 
The  Seminoles  of  modern  times  are  a  people 
compounded  of  the  following  elements:  separa- 
tists from  the  Lower  Creek  and  Hitchiti  towns; 
renmants  of  tribes  partly  civilized  liy  the 
Spaniards;  Yamassi  Indians,  and  some  negroes. 
.  .  .  The  Seminoles  were  always  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  outcasts  by  the  ('reek  tribes  ifrom  which 
they  had  .seceded,  and  no  doubt  there  were 
reasons  for  this.  ,  .  .  These  Indians  showed,  like 
the  Creeks,  hostile  intentions  towards  the  thirteen 
states  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
jointly with  the  Upper  Creeks  on  Tallapoosa 
river  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
Spaniards  at  PeiLsacola  in  Jlay,  1784.  Although 
under  Spanish  control,  the  Seminoles  entered  into 
hostilities  with  the  Americans  in  1798  and  1812. 
In  the  latter  year  Payne  miko  [' King  Payne'] 
was  killed  in  a  battle  at  Alachua,  and  his  brother, 
the  influential  Bowlegs,  died  soon  after.  These 
unruly  tribes  surprised  and  mas.sicred  American 
settlers  on  the  Satilla  river,  Georgia,  in  1817,  and 
another  conflict  began,  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Mikasuki  and  Suwanee  river 
towns  of  the  Seminoles  by  General  Jackson,  in 
April,  1818.  [See  Flokioa:  A.  U.  181C-1818.] 
After  the  cession  of  Florida,  and  its  incorporation 
into  the  American  Union  ( 1819),  the  Seminoles  gave 
up  all  their  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
Sept.  18tli,  18'^3,  receiving  in  exchange  gootls  and 
annuities.  When  the  government  concluded  to 
move  these  Indians  west  of  the  ilississippi  river, 
a  treaty  of  a  conditional  character  was  con- 
eluded  with  them  at  Payne's  landing,  in  1832. 
The  larger  portion  were  removed,  but  the  more 
stubborn  part  dissented,  and  thus  gave  origin  to 
one  of  the  gravest  conflicts  which  ever  occurred 
between  Indians  and  whites.  The  Seminole  war 
began  with  the  massacre  of  Major  Dade's  com- 
mand near  Walioo  swamp,  December  28tli,  1835, 
and  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  five  years, 
entailing  an  immense  expenditure  of  money  ancl 
lives.  [See  Floiuda:  A.  D.  1835-1843.]  A 
number  of  Creek  warriors  joined  the  hostile 
Seminoles  in  1836.  A  census  of  the  Seminoles 
taken  in  1822  gave  a  population  of  3,899,  with 
800  negroes  belonging  to  them.  The  population 
of  the  Seminoles  in  the  Indian  Territory  amounted 
to  2,067  in  1881.  .  .  .  There  are  some  Seminoles 
now  in  Mexico,  who  went  there  with  tiieir  negro 
slaves. " — A.  S.  Gatschet,  A  Migration  Legend  of 
the  Creek iMlians,  v.  1,  pt.  1,  sect.  2. — "Ever  since 
the  first  settlement  of  thv„5e  Indians  in  Florida 
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thoy  have  been  cngngcil  in  a  strife  with  tlic 
wliitc.H.  ...  In  the  uimnitnous  jiidirmi-nt  of 
iinprt'ju(ii(c(i  wriliTS,  the  whites  liiive  ever  iK'en 
in  the  wronjr." — D.  (i.  Urinton,  Sotta  on  the 
Flori(ii<in  I'm  !.i.  p.  148.— "Tliero  were  in 
Florida,  Octol.tr  1.  1880,  of  tlie  Indiana  com- 
monly known  ii.s  Seminole,  208.  They  consti- 
tuted" ;n  families,  liviiii;  in  22  eiimps,  which  were 
gathered  into  tive  widely  separated  j^'roups  or 
•ettlements.  .  .  .  Thi.s  jH-ople  onr  Government 
hns  never  lieen  ahle  to  conciliate  or  to  coiuiuer. 
.  .  .  The  Seminole  liiive  always  lived  within  onr 
horders  as  aliens.  Il  is  only'of  late  years,  and 
thniuu'h  natural  necessities,  that  any  friendly 
intcrconrso  of  white  man  and  Indian  has  heen 
Bt'cnred.  .  .  .  Tlie  Indians  have  appropriated  for 
their  service  8oni(?  of  the  pHwlncts  of  European 
civilization,  such  as  weapons,  implements, 
domestic  utensils,  fal)rics  for  clothing,  Ac. 
Mentally,  excepting  a  few  religious  ideas  which 
they  received  long  ago  from  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  missionaries,  and,  in  the  southern  settle- 
ments, excepting  some  few  S[)anish  words,  the 
Seminole  have  accepted  and  apjiropriated  prac- 
tically nothing  from  tiie  white  man." — C.  Mac- 
Cauley,  The  Scmii'olc  Iiididnnof  Florida  (Fifth 
An.  Ih-pt.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1883-84), 
introd.  mid  ch.  4. 

Ai-so  IN  J.  T.  Sprague,  The  Floridt  War. — 
S.  G.  Drake,  The  Aljoriijiiud  Uaceiof  N.  Am.,  hk. 
4,  eh.  6-21. — See,  also,  above:  Mcskiiooe.vn 
Faxcii-y. 

Senecas;  their  name.  —  "How  this  name 
originated  is  a  '  vexata  (juiestit/  among  Indo- 
nntiiiuarians  and  etymologists.  The  least  j)lausi- 
ble  supposition  is,  that  the  name  has  any 
reference  to  the  moralist  Seneca.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  term 
for  Vermillion,  cinebar,  or  cinnahar,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  Senecas,  being  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Five  Nations,  used  that  pigment 
more  than  the  others,  and  thus  gave  origin  to 
the  name.  This  liypothesis  is  sui)ported  by  no 
authority.  .  .  .  'I'lie  name  'Sennecas'  first 
appears  on  ft  Dutcli  map  of  1010,  and  again  on 
Jean  de  Laet's  map  of  1083.  ...  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  the  word  may  be  derived  from 
'Siuuckox,'  the  Algonquin  iiame  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians  spoken  of  in  Wassenaer's  History  of 
Europe,  on  the  authority  of  Peter  Barentz,  who 
traded  ^vith  them  about  the  year  1026.  .  .  . 
Without  assuming  to  solve  the  mystery,  the 
writer  contents  himself  with  giving  some  data 
which  may  possibly  aid  others  in  arriving  at  a 
reliable  conclusion.  [Here  follows  a  discussion 
of  the  various  forms  of  name  by  which  the 
Senecas  designated  themselves  and  were  known 
to  the  Hurons,  frcmi  whom  the  Jesuits  first 
heard  of  them.]  By  dropping  the  neuter  pre- 
fix O,  the  national  title  became  '  Nando-wah- 
gaah.'  or  '  The  great  hill  people,'  as  now  used  by 
tJie  Senecas.  ...  If  the  name  Seneca  can  legiti- 
mately be  derived  from  the  Seneca  word  '  Nan-do- 
wah-gaah'  .  .  .  it  can  only  be  done  by  prelixing 
'  Son, '  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Jesuit.^,  and 
dropping  all  unnecessjiry  letters.  It  would  then 
form  the  word  '  Son-non-do-wa-ga,'  the  first  two 
and  last  syllables  of  which,  if  the  French  sounds 
of  the  letters  arc  given,  are  almost  identical  in 
pronunciation  with  Seneca.  The  chief  difliculty, 
however,  would  be  in  the  disposal  of  the  two 
superfluous  syllables.  They  may  have  been 
dropped  in  the  process  of  contraction  so  common 


in  tlie  composition  of  Indian  words  —  a  result 
which  would  be  ijuite  likely  to  r)ccur  to  a  Seneca 
name,  in  its  transmissicm  through  two  other 
languages,  the  Mohawk  and  the  Dutch.  The 
foregoing  (jueries  and  suggestions  are  thrown 
out  for  what  they  are  Avorth,  in  the  absence  of 
any  more  reliable  theory.'  —  O.  H.  Marshall, 
IliHtoricalWritiiiijH,  p.  231.— See  above; ;  iKOQt'ois 
CoNFEDKUACY,  and  Hiuo-NH.  iiv. — See,  also,  Pon- 
TiAc's  Waii,  and  for  an  account  of  Sullivan's  ex- 
pedition against  the  Senecas,  see  Unived  States 
OK    .\m.  :    A.  I).  1770  (Arm;sT  — Sei'TE.m»eu). 

Shacaya.     See  above:  Andesians. 

Shahaptian  Family.  See  above:  Nez 
Peiu  es. 

Shastas.     See  above:  Sastean  Family. 

Shawanese,  Shawnees,  or  Shawanoes.  — 
"Adjacent  to  the  Lcnape  [or  Ddawares  —  see 
above],  and  associated  with  them  in  some  of  the 
inost  notable  passages  of  their  history,  dwelt  the 
Shawanoes,  the  Chaouanons  of  the  French,  a 
tribe  of  bold,  roving,  and  adventurous  spirit. 
Their  eccentric  wanderings,  their  sudden  appear- 
ances and  disappearances,  perplex  theantiijuary, 
and  defy  research;  but  from  various  scattered 
notices,  we  may  gather  that  at  an  early  period 
they  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Ohio;  that,  be- 
coming embroiled  with  the  Five  Nations,  they 
shared  the  defeat  of  the  Andastes,  and  about  the 
year  1072  tied  to  escape  destruction.  Some  fotmd 
an  asylum  in  the  country  of  the  Lenape,  where 
they  lived  tenants  at  will  of  the  Five  Nations; 
others  sought  refuge  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Florida,  where,  true  to  their  native  instincts, 
they  soon  came  to  blows  with  the  owners  of  the 
soil.  Again,  turning  northwards,  they  formed 
new  settlements  in  the  vallej'  of  the  Ohio,  where 
they  were  now  suffered  to  dwell  in  i)eace,  and 
where,  at  a  later  period,  they  were  joined  by 
such  of  their  brethren  as  had  found  refuge 
among  the  Lenape." — F.  Parkman,  The  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontine,  ch.  1. — "The  Shawnees  were 
not  found  origini.lly  in  Ohio,  but  migrated  there 
after  1750.  They  were  called  Chaouanons  by 
the  French  ami  Shawanoes  by  the  English.  The 
English  name  Shawano  changed  to  Shawanee, 
and  recently  to  Shawnee.  Chaouanon  and 
Shawano  are  obviously  attempts  to  represent  the 
same  sound  by  the  orthography  of  the  two  re- 
spective languages.  .  .  .  !Much  industry  ha& 
been  used  by  recent  writers,  especially  b}'  Dr. 
Brinton,  to  trace  this  nomadic  tribe  toils  original 
home;  but  I  think  without  success.  .  .  .  We 
first  find  the  Shawano  in  actual  history  about  the 
j-ear  1060,  and  living  along  the  Cumberland  river, 
or  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  Among  the 
conjecturesasto  their  earlier  history,  the  greatest 
probability  lies  for  the  present  with  the  earliest 
account  —  the  account  given  by  Perrot,  and  ap- 
parently obtained  by  him  from  the  Shawanoes 
themselves,  about  the  year  1680  —  that  they 
formerly  lived  by  the  lower  lakes,  and  were 
driven  thence  by  the  Five  Nations." — M.  F. 
Force,  Some  Early  Notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio. 
— "Their  [the  Shawnee's]  dialect  is  more  akin 
to  the  Mohegan  than  to  the  Delaware,  and 
when,  in  1692,  they  first  appeared  in  the  area 
of  the  Eastern  Algoukin  Confederacy,  they 
came  as  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  former. 
They  were  divided  into  foUr  bands  " —  Piqua, 
properly  Pikoweu,  Meciuachake,  Kiscapokoke, 
Chilicothe.  "Of  these,  that  which  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  Pikoweu,  who  occupied 
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.111(1  gave  their  name  to  the  Peqiia  valley  in  Lan- 
caster county.  According  to  ancient  'Mohegun 
tradition,  tlie  New  Enirland  PccjiukIs  were  niein- 
hers  of  tiiis  banil." — D.  (i.  Urinton,  Thf  hiuijM' 
iinil  thn'r  Tyffffiiih.  rh.  'i. —  Tlic  same,  The  Shdw- 
iiirs  auit  tfin'r  MifinitionH  (llixt.  Sfifj.,  r.  10, 
ISOO). — "TlieSliawancse,  wIiom'  villat;cs  were  on 
the  western  banlv  [of  the  Sii.s<|U('lianna]  came 
into  tlie  valley  [of  Wyoniin!;!  from  tlieir  former 
localities,  at  the  'forks  of  tlie  Delaware'  (the 
junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Leliii;li,  at  Easton), 
to  which  point  they  had  been  inducecl  at  some 
remote  jieriod  to  cmi;Lrrate  from  tlicir  earlier 
lionie,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Wabasii,  in 
the  'Oiiio  re>;ion,'  upon  tlie  invitation  of  the 
Delawares.  This  was  Indian  diplomacy,  for  the 
Delaware.?  were  desirou.s  (not  being  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  Mingos,  oi  Six 
Nations)  to  accumulate  a  force  against  those 
powerful  neighbors.  But,  as  niigiit  lie  expected, 
tiiey  did  not  long  live  in  jieace  with  tlieir  new 
allies.  .  .  .  The  Shawanes(^  [about  IToo,  or  soon 
after]  were  driven  out  of  the  valley  by  their 
more  powerful  neighbors,  the  Delawares,  and 
the  conliict  which  resulted  in  their  leaving  it 
grew  out  of,  or  was  jirecipitated  by,  a  very 
tritling  incident.  While  the  warriors  of  the 
Delawares  wen;  engaged  upon  the  mountains  in  a 
hunting  expedition,  aniimberof  s(iuawsorfeniale 
Indians  from  !Maughwauwame  were  gather- 
ing wild  fruits  along  the  margin  of  the  river 
bdow  the  town,  where  they  found  a  number  of 
Sliawanc.sc  scpiaws  and  their  children,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  in  their  canoes  upon  tiie  same 
business.  A  child  belonging  to  the  Shawanese 
having  taken  a  large  grasshopper,  a  (piarrel  arose 
among  the  children  for  the  possession  of  it,  in 
which  their  mothers  soon  took  jiart.  .  .  .  The 
quarrel  became  general.  .  .  .  Upon  the  return 
of  the  warriors  both  tribes  jirepared  for  battle. 
.  .  .  The  Shawanese  .  .  .  were  not  able  to  sus- 
tain the  conflict,  and,  after  the  loss  of  about  half 
their  tribe,  the  remainder  were  forced  to  flee  to 
their  own  side  of  the  river,  shortly  after  which 
they  abandoned  their  towu  and  removed  to  the 
Ohio."  This  war  between  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  has  been  called  the  Grasshopper  War. 
—  L.  II.  Miner,  2'fie  Valky  of  Wi/omint/,  p.  32. — 
See,  also,  above,  ALooxquiAN  FAMiiiV,  and  Dela- 
WAUE8. —  See,  also,  Pontiac's  Waii;  United 
St.vtes  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1765-1768;  and  (for  an 
account  of  "Lord  Dunmore's  War")  see  Onio 
(Valley):  A.  D.  1774. 

Sheepeaters  (Tukuarika).  Sec  below:  Suo- 
biio.nean  Family. 

Sheyennes.    See  above :  Ai-cjonquian  Family. 

Shoshonean  Family. —  "This  important 
family  occupied  a  large  i)art  of  the  great  interior 
basin  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  north 
Shoshonean  tribes  extended  far  into  Oregon, 
meeting  Shahaptian  territory  on  about  the  44th 
parallel  or  along  the  Blue  Mountains.  Upon  the 
northeast  the  eastern  limits  of  the  pristine  habi- 
tat of  the  Sho.shoneaa  tribes  are  unknown.  The 
narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  contains  the 
explicit  statement  that  the  Shoshoni  bands  en- 
countered upon  the  Jefferson  River,  whose  sum- 
mer home  was  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  formerly  lived  within  their  own 
recollection  in  the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whence  they  were  driven  to  their 
mountain  retreats  by  the  Minnetaree  (Atsina\ 
who  had  obtained  firearms.  .  .  .  Later  a  divi- 
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sioii  of  the  Bannock  held  the  finest  portion  r)f 
Southwestern  Montana,  whence  apparently  they 
were  lieing  pushed  westward  across  the  moun- 
tains by  Blackfeet.  Upon  the  east  tht;  Tukuarika 
or  Sheepeaters  h<l(l  the  Yellowstone  Park 
country,  where  they  were  bordered  by  the  Siouan 
territory,  while  the  Washaki  occupied  south- 
western Wyoming.  Nearly  the  entire  moun- 
tai:iiius  piirt  of  Colorado  was  held  by  the  several 
1  'ids  of  tin;  Ule,  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
Jill. Is  of  the  .State  being  held  respectively  by  the 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  (Algoiuiuian),  and  the 
Kaiowe  (Kiowan).  To  the  .southeast  the  Ute 
country  included  the  northern  drainage  of  the 
San  Juan,  extiMiding  farther  east  a  short  dis- 
tance into  New  Mexico.  The  Comanche  divi- 
sion of  the  family  exteiuled  farther  east  than  any 
other.  .  .  .  Boiinjeniont  found  a  Comanche 
tribe  on  theuiiper  Kansas  Riverin  1724.  Accord- 
ing to  Pike  the  Comanche  territory  bordered 
the  Kaiowe  on  the  north,  the  former  occupying 
the  head  waters  of  the  Upper  Red  Hiver,  Arkan- 
sas and  Rio  Grande,  llow  far  to  the  southward 
.Shoshonean  trilies  extended  at  this  early  period 
is  not  known,  though  the  evidence  tends  tosliow 
that  they  raided  far  down  into  Texas,  to  the  terri- 
tory they  have  occupied  in  more  recent  years, 
viz.,  the  extensive  plains  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains eastward  into  Indian  Territory  anil  Texas 
to  about  y7°.  Ujion  the  .south  Shosiionean  terri- 
tory WU8  limited  generally  by  the  Colorado 
River  .  .  .  while  the  Tusayan  (Moki)  had  es- 
tablished their  seven  jiueblos  ...  to  the  east  of 
the  Colorado  Cliiipiito.  In  the  southwest  Sho- 
shonean tribes  had  inished  across  C.ilifornia,  oc- 
cupying a  wide  band  of  country  to  the  Pacitlc." 
—  .1.  W.  Powell,  Sifiitth  Aiiiiiiiil  Juj>t.,  /Inirdu 
of  Etiiiiolo'jji,  pp.  109-111).— "The  Pali  Utes  oc- 
cupy the  greater  jiart  of  Nevada,  and  extend 
southward.  .  .  .  The  Pi  Utes  or  Piutes  inhabit 
Western  Utah,  from  Oregon  to  New  Mexico. 
.  .  .  The  Gosh  Utes  [Gosuites]  inhabit  the  coun- 
try west  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  extend  to  the 
Pah  Utes."— li.  II.  Bancroft,  2^'atii-e  liuce/t  of 
the  Pacific  Staks,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 

Siksikas,  or  Sisikas.    See  above :  Blackfeet. 

Siouan  Family. —  Sioux,* — "The  nations 
which  speak  the  Sioux  language  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  reference  both  to  their  respective 
dialects  and  to  their  geographical  position,  aa 
consisting  of  four  subdivisions,  viz.,  the  Winne- 
bagoes;  the  Sioux  proper  and  the  Assiniboins; 
the  Minetarc  group;  and  the  Osages.and  other 
southern  kindred  tribes.  The  Winnebagoes,  so 
called  by  the  Algonkins,  but  called  Puans  and 
also  Otchagras  by  the  French,  and  Horoje  ('  fish- 
eaters ')  by  the  Omahaws  and  other  southern 
tribes,  call  themselves  Ilochungorah,  or  the 
'  Trout '  nation.  Tiie  Green  Bay  of  Lake  I^Iichi- 
gan  derives  its  French  name  from  theirs  (Baye 
des  Puans).  .  .  .  According  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment they  amount  [1836]  to  4,600  souls,  and  ap- 
pear to  cultivate  the  soil  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Their  ])rincipal  seats  are  on  the  Fox  River  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  towards  the  heads  of  the 
Rock  River  of  the  Mississippi.  ...  The  Sioux 
proper,  or  Naudowessies,  names  given  to  them 
by  the  Algonkins  and  the  French,  call  themselves 
Dahcotas,  and  sometinj"S  'Ochente  Shakoans,' 
or  the  Seven  Fires,  and  are  divided  into  seven 
bands  or  tribes,  closely  connected  together,  but 
apparently  independent  of  each  other.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  French 
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U'forc  llie  yt'iir  1000.  ,  .  .  The  four  most  cuHUTn 
trllMHof  tlif  DiilKotus  arc  known  ])y  tlit-  nanii- 
(if  the  MiiKlcwahkiiiifoiiM.  or  Micns  dii  I.ac,' 
Wrtlikimtiian  and  Walikpako!  )aii,  or  '  IVojile 
of  the  Lcavrs,'  ami  SisitoaiiH.  .  .  .  The  tlirir 
wcstrrly  trilMs,  tlir  Yanktonn  the  Vanktonaiis, 
und  the  Tcloiis,  wamifr  lii'twccti  the  Mississipi)! 
and  till-  .Missouri,  .  .  .  TIh!  AswinitMiins  (Stono 
Indians),  as  tiicy  arc  called  liy  the  AlKonkins, 
arc  a  Dahcota  tril)c  separated  from  tiic  rest  of 
the  nation,  and  on  that  account  (ailed  lloha  or 
'  Iteliels,'  Ity  the  other  Sioux.  They  arc  .said  to 
have  made  part  orii,'inally  of  the  Yanktons.  .  .  . 
Another  triho,  called  Sheyennes  or  I'licycnne.s, 
were  at  no  very  rcniot(!  jmHimI  seated  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Hid  Kiver  of  Lake  Wiiniipek.  .  .  . 
Carver  reckons  them  as  one  of  the  Sioux  tribes; 
and  .Mackenzie  informs  us  that  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  Sioux.  They  now  (\H'.H\\  liv(!  on 
the  headwaters  of  tlic  river  Sheyenne,  a  soulh- 
westcrr  tributary  of  ilui  .Missouri.  ...  I  have 
Iwen, .  vvever,  assured  by  a  wellinfornied  jierson 
who  trades  with  them  that  they  speak  a  di.stinct 
liin>;uage,  for  which  there  is  no  European  inter- 
pretfr.  .  .  .  The  .Minclarcs{Minetareeand  .Mine- 
tiiries)  consi.st  of  three  tribes,  speaking  three 
diderent  languages,  which  belong  to  a  common 
stock.  Its  aMlnitics  with  the  Dahcota  are  but 
remote,  but  have  appcan.'d  sullicienl  to  entitle 
tlieni  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  family. 
Two  of  those  tribes,  the  .Mandanes,  whose  num- 
ber does  not  exceed  1,5(10,  and  the  stationary 
Mhietares,  amounting  to  3,000  souls,  including 
those  called  Aiinahawas,  cultivate  the  soil,  aiui 
live  in  villages  situated  on  or  near  the  .MiK.souri, 
between  17  '  and  48°  north  latitude.  .  .  .  The 
third  .Minctaro  tribe,  is  that  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Crow  or  Upssiroka  [or  Ab.saroka]  nation, 
probably  the  Keehcetsas  of  I^cwis  and  Clarke. 
They  are  an  ernitic  tribe,  who  hunt  south  of  the 
Missouri,  between  the  Litlic!  Missouri  and  the 
southeastern  branches  of  tla;  Yellowstone  llivcr. 
.  .  .  The  southern  Sioux  consist  of  eight  tribes, 
speaking  four,  or  at  most  live,  kindreu  dialects. 
Their  territory  originally  extended  along  the 
Mississippi,  from  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  to  the  forty -first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. .  .  .  Their  hunting  grounds  extend  us  far 
west  as  the  Stony  Mountains;  but  they  all  culti- 
vate the  soil,  und  Jie  most  westerly  village  on 
the  Missouri  is  in  about  100°  west  longitude. 
The  three  most  westerly  tribes  are  the  Quappas 
or  Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
nume,  and  the  Usages  and  Kansas,  who  inhabited 
the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the 
river  Kansas.  .  .  .  The  Usages,  properly  Wiui- 
sashe,  were  more  luimerous  and  powerful  than 
any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  perpetually 
ut  war  with  all  the  other  Indian.s,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Kansas,  who  speak  the  same  dialect 
with  themselves.  They  were  originally  divided 
into  Great  and  IJttle  Osages;  but  about  forty 
years  ago  almost  one-half  of  tlie  nation,  known 
by  the  name  of  Chancers,  or  Clermont's  Bund, 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  removed  to  the 
river  Arkansa.  The  villages  of  those  several 
subdivisions  are  now  [1836]  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  river  Osage,  and  of  the  Verdigris,  a 
northern  tributary  stream  of  the  Arkansa.  They 
amount  to  about  r»,0(X)  souls,  and  have  C(!ded  n 
portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  re- 
serving to  themselves  a  territory  on  the  Arkansa. 
south  of  38°  north  latitude,  extending  from  95° 


to  IWP  west  longitude,  on  a  breadth  of  45  to  50 
miles.  The  territory  allotted  to  the  Cherokees, 
the  Creeks  and  the  CIkm^Uiws  lies  south  of  that  of 
the  Osage.  .  .  .  The  Kansas,  who  have  always 
lived  on  the  river  of  that  name,  have  becu  at 
|)eace  with  the  Osage  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  intermarry  with  them.  Thev  amount  to 
1,500  soul.s,  and  occiiiiy  a  tract  of  about  3,000,000 
acres.  .  .  .  The  the  other  tribes  of  this  sub 
division  are  the  lowuys,  or  Pahoja  (Urey  Snow), 
the  Missouris  or  Neoiche,  the  Ottoes,  or  Wall 
lootahtah,  th(r  Omaha ws,  or  Mahas,  and  the 
I'uucas.  .  .  .  .Vll  the  nations  speaking  languages 
l)eh)nging  to  tin;  Great  Sioux  Family  nmy  .  .  . 
be  computed  at  more  than  50,000  souls." — A., 
(iallatin,  Sjinojmis  of  thf.  fiidinn  TrifkH  (Archtro 
liKjia  Ainerii'iinit,  r.  2),  utrt.  4.  —  "Owing  to  the 
fact  that  '  Sioux '  is  a  word  of  reproach  and 
means  snake  or  enemy,  the  term  has  been  dis- 
carded liy  iiiaiiv  later  writers  as  a  family  designa- 
tion, and  'Dakota,'  which  signifies  friend  or 
ally,  hius  been  employed  in  its  stead.  The 
two  words  ure,  however,  by  no  meuns  prop- 
erly synonymous.  The  term  '  Sioux '  wus  used 
by"  Gallatin  in  a  comprehensive  or  familv 
sense  and  was  aiJjjlied  to  all  the  tnbes  collec- 
tively known  to  him  to  speak  kindred  dialects  of 
a  widespread  language.  It  is  in  this  sense  oidy, 
as  ap])lied  to  the  linguistic  family,  that  the  term 
ishere  employed,  'i'hetcrm  '  Dahcota'  (Dakota) 
was  correctly  applied  by  (Jallatin  to  the  Dakota 
tribes  proper  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
members  of  the  linguistic  family  who  are  not 
Dakotas  in  a  tribal  sense.  The  use  of  the  term 
with  this  signification  should  be  ])erpetuated. 
It  is  only  recently  that  a  definite  decision  has 
been  reached  respecting  the  relationship  of  the 
Catawba  and  Woccon,  the  latter  an  extinct  tribe 
known  to  have  been  liniruistically  related  to  the 
Catawba.  Gallatin  thought  that  he  was  able  to 
discern  some  atlinities  of  the  Catawban  language 
with  'Muskhogee  and  even  with  Choctaw,' 
though  these  were  not  sullicient  to  induce  him  to 
class  them  together.  Mr.  Gatschet  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  presence  in  the  Catawba 
language  of  a  considerable  number  of  words 
having  a  Siouan  afHnity,  Recently  3Ir.  Dorsey 
has  made  a  critical  examination  of  all  the 
Catawba  linguistic  nuiterial  available,  which  has 
been  materially  increased  by  the  labors  of  5Ir. 
Gatschet,  and  the  result  seems  to  ju.stify  its  in- 
clusion as  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  widespread 
Siouan  family."  The  principal  tribes  in  the 
Siouan  Family  named  by  Major  Powell  are  the 
Dakota  (including  Santee,  Sis.seton,  Walipeton, 
Y'ankton,  Yanktonnuis,  Teton,  —  the  latter  em- 
bracing Brule,  Sans  Arcs,  Blackfect,  Miuuecon- 
jou.  Two  Kettles,  Ogalalu,  Uncpapa),  Assinaboin, 
Omaha,  Ponca,  Kaw,  Osage,  (|uapaw,  Iowa, 
Otoe,  Missouri,  ^Vinnebago,  Mundan,  Gros  Ven- 
tres, Crow,  Tutelo,  Biloxi  (see  Ml'skiioge.w 
Family),  Catawba  and  Woccon. — J.  W.  Powell, 
HecoUh  Annual  Itept.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnoloijij, 
p.  112. 

Also  in  J.  O.  Dorsey,  Migrations  of  Siouan 
TnbeH  (American  Naturalist,  v.  20,  March). — 
The  same,  Biloxi  Indians  of  Jjouisiaiia  {I'.-P. 
address  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1893).— See,  above:  HlD.^TSA. 

Sissetons.    See  above  Siouan  Family. 

Six   Nations.      See  above:    Iko(juoi8  Con- 

FICDEKACV. 

Skittagetan  Family, — "A  family  designa- 
tion .  .  .  retained  for  the  tribes  of  the  Queen 
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("Imrlottc  Arcliipi-liijjo  wliich  have  UHiiully  bocii 
I allt'd  Iluidii.  From ii  coinpariHon of  IIk;  v(kiiI»u- 
luricsof  the  llaidu  liiiifjiia^'c  with  otlirrs  of  (he 
iiciKhhoriiii;  KohiHchiui  family,  I>r.  Franz  Hoa.s 
is  iiu'liiHii  io  coiisidi-rtiiuttht!  twoaro  j;«!iit'tloiilly 
related.  Tlu;  two  lanKUUjfi.s  posses.**  a  consider- 
tihU:  iiumher  of  words  in  eommnn,  hut  iv  more 
th()roU);h  investigation  is  re(|nisite  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  (luestion." — J.  \V.  I'owell,  Stiriilh 
All  II  Kill  III  lit  ,  /til  nil  II  of  Ethiiolinjn,  i>.  I'JO. 

Snakes.     Seeahove:  Siiohhonkan  F.v.Mii.v. 

Stockbridp^e  Indians. — "The  Htoekhridj;L'  In- 
dians wireoriifinally  a  part  of  the  Ilousatunnuek 
Trilie  l-Mohegans],  to  whom  tiie  Lei^islature  fif 
Mnssaehu.setts  granted  or  secured  a  townsiiip 
(afterward  ealled  StoekhridgeJ  in  tlie  vear  ITiJO. 
'I'lieir  number  was  inereasefl  by  \Vai)pmger.s  and 
Moliikanders,  and  ])erhai>s  also  by  Indians  he- 
lonuing  to  several  other  tribes,  l)oth  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  Since  liieir  removal  to 
Nev.-  Stockhridge  and  Hrotherlon,  in  the  western 
parts  of  New  York,  tbe}  have  been  joined  bv 
.Mohegans  and  other  Indians  from  East  Connecti- 
cut, and  even  from  UIkkIc  Island  and  Long 
Island." — A.  Gallatin,  Si/nopnin  of  Indian  Tribis 
(ArchiroUigiiif  Amiricuitu,  v.  2),  p.  Jir). 

Also  in  A.  Holmes,  Aniinhof  Am..  1736  {v.  2). 
—  8.  G.  Drake,  Afiurif/innl  liiieeit,  p.  15. 

Susquehannas,  or  Andastes,  or  Conesto^as. 
—"  i)ut(  h  and  Swedish  writers  speak  of  ;.  -ibe 
called  Minciuas;  .  .  .  the  French  in  Canada  .  .  . 
make  frecjuent  allusions  to  tJie  Gandastogues 
(more  brietiv  Andastes),  a  tribe  friendly  to  their 
allies  the  llurons,  and  sturdy  enemies  of  the 
lr()(|uois;  later  still  Pennsylvania  writers  speak 
of  the  Conestogas,  the  tribe  to  which  I-ogan  be- 
longed, and  the  tribe  which  peri.shed  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pa.xlon  Ixjys.  Although  Gallatin 
in  his  mai),  followed  by  Bancroft,  placed  the 
Andastes  near  Lake  Erie,  my  researches  led  me 
to  correct  this,  and  identify  the  Susijuehannas, 
MiiKjua,  Andastes  or  Gandastogues,  and  Cones- 
togas  as  being  all  the  same  tribe,  the  tirst  mune 
being  apparently  au  appellation  given  them  by 
the  Virginia  tribes ;  the  second  that  given  them 
by  the  Algoncjuius  on  the  Delaware ;  while  Gan- 
dastogue  as  the  French,  or  Conestoga  as  the 
English  wrote  it,  was  their  own  tribal  name, 
meaning  ca))in-i)ole  men,  Natio  Perticarum, 
from 'Andasta,' a  cabin- pole.  .  .  .  Prior  to  1000 
the  Susipiehaunas  and  the  Alohawks  .  .  .  came 
into  collision,  and  the  Husquehannas  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Mohawks  in  a  war  which  lasted 
ten  years."  lu  1647  they  offered  their  aid  to  the 
Ilufons  against  the  Iroquois,  having  1,300  war- 
riors trained  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  by  three 
Swedish  soldiers;  but  the  proposed  alliance 
failed.  During  the  third  quarter  of  the  17th 
century  they  seem  to  have  been  in  almost  con- 
tinuous war  with  the  Five  Nations,  until,  in 
1075,  they  were  completely  overthrown.  A 
party  of  about  100  retreated  into  Maryland 
and  became  involved  there  in  a  war  with  the 
colonists  and  were  destroyed.  "The  rest  of 
the  tribe,  after  making  overtures  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, submitted  to  the  Five  Nations,  and 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  grounds. 
When  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  they  became 
known  as  Conestogas,  and  were  always  friendly 
to  the  colonists  of  Penn,  as  they  had  been  to  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes.  In  1701  Canoodagtoh,  their 
king,  made  a  treaty  with  Penn,  and  in  the  docu- 
ment they  are  styled  Miuquas,  Conestogas,  or 


Susqtielianniis.  Tl>ey  appear  na  n  trilw)  in  a 
treaty  in  1742,  but  were  dwindling  away.  In 
1703  the  feebh;  remnant  of  the  tribe  lte(;ame  in- 
volved ill  the  general  su.spicion  entertained  by 
the  colonists  against  tlx;  red  men,  arising  out  of 
massacres  on  the  borders.  Toescap(;  danger  the 
poor  creatures  took  refuge  in  Lancaster  jail,  an<l 
here  they  were  all  butchered  by  the  Pa.xton  boys, 
who  burst  into  the  place.  Pafkman,  in  his  Con- 
spirac}'  of  i'ontiac,  p.  414,  (h-tails  the  sad  story. 
'I  he  last  interest  of  Ibis  >uiforluiiate  tribe  centres 
ill  Logan,  the  friend  of  the  white  man,  whose 
speech  is  so  familiar  to  all,  that  we  must  regret 
thai  it  has  not  sustained  the  historical  scrutiny  of 
iirant/  Miiyvr  (Tii/ii/n/ijittr ;  or  lAMjun  anil  ('apt. 
Mii'luui  I'rtmip,  Mnriilnnd  Hint.  Sjc.,  Mni/,  1851; 
and  8(0.  Albii.in,  1807).  Logan  was  a  Cones- 
toga,  in  other  words  a  Susiiuehanna. " — .1.  G. 
Shea,  y<itf  40  to  (iioi'f/i:  Aluop'g  Villi nictif  of  the 
Prori my  of  Mitrylii lid  ((joinin'ii  liihliothnca  Aineri- 
riiiiii,  5). —  See,  akso,  above:  Iiimiioi.s  Cokkku- 
i;ii.\(  Y. 
Tachies.    See  Te.xas:   The  auokkuxal  in- 

IIAnnA.Nlrt  AM)  TIIK  NAMi:. 

TacuUies.    See  below:  Atiiapasca.n  F.- mily. 

Taensas.     See  Natcuesan  Fa.mii.v. 

Takilman  Family.*— "  This  name  was  jiro- 
posed  by  Mr.  (iatschet  for  a  distinct  language 
spoken  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  aboul  the  lower 
liogue  Uiver. " — J.  W.  Powell,  Seccnth  Annual 
lit'/it.,  1)11  niiu  of  Ethnology,  p.  131. 

Talligewi.     See  above :  Am.eoiians. 

Tafioan  Family.  —"The  tribes  of  this  family 
in  the  United  Slates  resided  e.vclusively  upon  the 
lUo  Graiule  and  its  tributary  valleys  from  about 
33Moab(mt  30°.  "—J.  W. Powell.  Sirnth  Aii- 
nuiil  llipt.,  Ihinau  of  Ethnology,  p.  122. 

Tappans.     See  above:  ALooNtiUi.vN  Iamily. 

Taranteens  or  Tarratines.  See  above:  An- 
NAKis;also,  AuiON(^riAN  Fa.mily. 

Tarascans. —  "The  Tarascaiis,  so  called  from 
Taras,  the  name  of  a  tribal  god,  liad  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  tallest  and  handsomest  people 
of  Mexico.  They  were  the  inhaliitants  of  the 
present  State  of  Michoacan,  west  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  According  to  their  oldest  traditions,  or 
perhaps  those  of  their  neighbors,  they  had  mi- 
grated from  the  north  in  company  with,  or  about 
the  same  time  as,  the  Aztecs.  For  some  300 
years  before  the  conquest  they  had  been  a  seden- 
tary, stini-civilized  people,  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence, and  progressing  steadily  in  culture. 
When  first  encountered  by  the  Spaniards  they 
were  quite  equal  and  in  some  respects  ahead  of 
the  Nahuas.  ...  In  their  costume  tlie  Tarascos 
differed  considerably  from  tlvjir  neighbors.  Tlie 
feather  garments  which  they  manufactured  sur- 
passed all  others  in  durability  and  beauty.  Cot- 
ton was,  however,  the  usual  material."  —  D.  G. 
Brinton,  The  American  liace,  p.  I'M. 

Tarumi.    See  above :  CAiima  and  tueiu  Kin- 

DHED. 

Tecuna,    See  above:   Guck  ok  Coco  Qhoup. 
Tehusl  Che.     See  above:   Pataoonianb. 
Telmelches.     See  above :  Pampas  Triues. 
Tequestas.  See  below:  Timuquanan  Family. 
Tetons.     See  above :  Siouan  Fa.mily. 
Teutecas,  or  Tenez.     See  below :   Zapotecs, 

ETC. 

Timuquanan  Family.  —  The  Tequestas.  — 
"Beginning at  the  southeast,  we  tirst  meet  the 
historic  Timucua  family,  the  tribes  of  whicli  arc 
extinct  at  the   present  time.  ...  In  the   16th 


♦See  Note,  Appendix  E. 
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cpiitury  the  Timucuii  inlia'iited  the  nortliiTii 
niid  iiiuldlc  portion  of  the  jicninsulii  of  Florithi, 
1111(1  altUough  their  exact  limits  to  the  nortli 
are  uiiiinown,  tiu-y  lifid  a  portion  of  Floriihi 
hordcriiii^  on  (tcort,'!;!,  and  si-nic  i.f  tlie  coast 
islands  in  tlic  Atlantic;  ocean.  .  .  .  The  pcojilc 
received  its  name  from  one  of  tlieir  villages  called 
Timagoa.  .  .  .  The  name;  mean:;  'lord,'  'rnler,' 
'master'  ('atinuiea,'  waited  upon,  'mnea,'  hy 
Servants,  'ati'i,  and  tlu'  jieople's  name  is  writ- 
l<'n  Atimiica  early  in  tlielMih  century.  .  .  .  The 
languages  s|>okeu  by  tlus  Calusa  and  by  the  peo- 
l)le  ne.xt  in  order,  tin;  Te<(uesta,  are  unknown  to 
U.S.  .  .  .  The  Cuiusa  held  the  southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  Florid.i,  and  their  tribal  name  is  left 
recorded  in  i  <.hatchi,  a  river  south  of  Tampa 

bay.  .  .  .  Of  till  [uesta  peojilo  on  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  ,,eninsuhv  we  know  still  less 
than  of  the  Calusji  Indians.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  thi'V  were  the  same  jteople  which  held 
the  Bahama  oi  Lucayo  Islands." — A.  S.  Gat- 
schet,  .1  Miijrdti'iii  L<f/cnd  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
r.  1,  lit.  1.     ' 

Tinneh.    See  above:  Atii.\p.\8c an  Family. 

Tivitivas.  See  above:  Cakih  and  THEIK 
KiM)ni;i). 

Tlascalans.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1519  (Jcnb 
— (»(Toin;iO. 

T'linkets.    Sei' above :  Atii.U'asiax  Fa.mily. 

Tobacco  Nation.  See  above:  lliuoxs;  and 
Titociiois  Conkkpicuacv:  Thkik  namk. 

Tobas.     See  above:  Pampas  TiuuEs. 

Toltecs.     See  Mkxico,  Axcikxt. 

Tonikan  Family. —  "The  Tonika  are  known 
to  have  occupied  tiiree  localities:  First,  on  the 
Lower  Yazoo  River  (ITOD) ;  second,  east  sh<ire  of 
Jlissi-isijipi  Hiver  (ai)out  1704);  third,  iti  Avoy- 
elles Parish,  Louisiana  (1817).  Near  ^^arksville, 
the  countv  seat  of  tluit  parish,  abou:  euty-live 
are  now  living." — ^.  W.  VowcW,  Secihth  Annual 
llept.,  J}iireaii  of  h't/iri'ilor/i/,  p.  125. 

"Tonkawan  Family. —  "The  Tonkawa  were  a 
iniirratory  people  and  a  colluvies  gentium,  whose 
earliest  hal)itat  is  vmknown.  Their  lirst  men- 
tion occurs  in  1710;  at  that  time  and  ever  since 
they  roametl  in  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  what  is  now  Texas." — .1.  "W.  Powell,  ixtenth 
Annitid  liept.,  liiiruin  <>f  Ethnoloijji,  p.  136. 

Tontos.     See  above:  Apaciie  Gkoup. 

Toromonos.    Sec  Bolivia:  Aijouiginal  ix- 

lIAIlITANrS. 

Totonacos.  —  "The  lirst  natives  whom  Cortes 
met  on  landing  in  Mexico  were  the  Totonacos. 
They  occupied  the  territory  of  Totouicapau,  now 
included  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  According 
to  traditions  of  their  own,  they  had  resided  there 
8(X)  years,  most  of  which  time  they  were  inde- 
pendent, though  a  few  generations  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  they  ha<l  been  subjected 
by  tliearms  of  the  Jlontezumas.  .  .  .  Sahagun 
desi-ribes  them  as  almost  white  in  color,  their 
heails  artilicially  deformed,  but  their  features 
regular  and  handsome.  Rol)es  of  cotton  beauti- 
fidly  dyed  served  them  for  garments,  and  their 
feet  were  covered  with  .sandals.  .  .  .  These 
people  were  highly  civilized.  (Yinpoallu,  their 
capital  city,  was  .situate  about  live  miles  from  the 
sea,  at  the  junction  of  two  streams.  Its  hou.ses 
were  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  each  was  sur- 
roun(le(4  l)y  a  small  garden,  at  the  foot  of  which 
a  stream  of  fresh  water  was  conducte<l.  .  .  . 
The  afhnities  of  the  Totonacos  are  ditiicult  to 
mak"  out.  .  .  .  Their  language  has  many  words 


from  Maya  roots,  but  it  has  also  many  more 
from  the  Nahuatl." — 1).  G.  Brinton,  1' he  Ameri- 
can Rare,  p.  130. 

Tukuarika.    See  above:  SnosiioNEAN  Family. 

Tupi. —  Guarani. — Tupuyas. — "The  lirst  In- 
dians with  whom  the  Portuguese  came  in  con- 
tact, on  the  discovery  of  Brazil,  called  themselves 
Tuiiinama,  a  term  der  .'cd  by  Barnhagen  from 
Tupi  and  .Mba,  someth  ig  like  warrior  or  noble- 
man; by  ^lartius  from  Tupi  and  Anand)a  (rela- 
tive) with  the  signifu  tion  '  belonging  to  the 
Tupi  tribe.'  ThesoTui  dwell  on  the  east  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  with  their  L.nguage  the  Portuguese 
were  soon  familiar.  It  was  found  especially  ser- 
viceable as  a  means  of  communication  with  other 
tribes,  and  this  led  the  Jesuits  later  to  develop  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  introdiice  ic  as  a  universal 
language  of  intercourse  with  the  Savages.  Thus 
the  '  lingua  geral  Bra.silica'  arose,  which  must  bo 
regarded  as  a  Tupi  with  a  Portuguese  pronun- 
ciation. The  result  was  a  sur])rising  one,  for  it 
really  succeeded  in  forming,  for  the  tribes  of 
Brazil,  divided  in  language,  a  luiiversal  means 
of  communication.  Without  doubt  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  Tujii  was  very  favorable,  especially 
since  on  this  side  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as  the 
Caribbean  .Sea,  the  continent  of  South  America 
was  overrun  witii  Tupi  hordes.  .  .  .  Von  Mar- 
tins has  endeavored  to  trace  their  various  migra- 
tions and  ab(Hles,  by  which  they  have  acquired 
ft  sort  of  ubiquity  in  tropical  South  America. 
.  .  .  This  history  .  .  .  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that,  had  the  discovery  been  delayed  a  few 
centuries,  the  Tupi  might  have  become  the  lords 
of  eastern  South  America,  and  have  spread  a 
higher  culture  over  that  region.  The  Tupi 
family  may  be  i.  .ided,  according  to  their 
fixe'  abodes,  into  the  southern,  northern, 
cash  111,  western,  and  central  Tupi;  all  these  are 
again  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  tribes. 
The  southerr.  Tupi  are  usually  called  Guarani 
(warriors),  a  n;une  waich  the  Jesuits  lirst  in- 
troduced. It  cannot  be  determined  from  which 
direction  they  came.  The  greatest  number  are 
ill  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  province  of  Cor- 
rientes.  The  Jesuits  brought  them  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  civilization.  The  caster  Tupi, 
the  real  Tupinamba,  an;  scattered  along  li.o  At- 
lantic coast  from  St.  Catherina  Island  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  They  are  a  very  weak 
tribe.  They  say  they  came  from  the  south  and 
west.  The  northern  Tupi  are  a  weak  and  widely 
scattered  renuiant  of  a  large  tribe,  and  are  now 
in  the  province  of  Para,  on  the  island  of  Mara  jo, 
and  along  both  banks  of  the  Amazon.  ...  It 
is  somewhat  doubtful  if  this  peaceable  tribe  are 
really  Tupi.  .  .  .  The  central  Tupi  live  in 
seveial  free  hordes  between  the  Tocantins  and 
Madeira.  .  .  .  Cutting  off  the  heads  of  enemies  is 
in  vogue  among  them.  .  .  .  The  Mundrucu  are 
especially  the  head-himting  tribe.  The  western 
Tupi  all  live  in  Bolivia.  They  are  the  only  ones 
who  came  in  contact  with  the' luca  empire,  and 
their  character  and  manners  show  the  inlluence 
of  this.  Some  are  a  picture  of  idyllic  gayety 
and  patriarchal  mildness." — The  Standard  Nat- 
ural Ilixt.  (J.  .Sf.  Kim/nlei/,  ed.)  v.  0,  pp.  248-249. 
— "In  frequent  contiguity  with  the  Tupis  was 
another  stock,  also  widely  dispersed  through 
Brazil,  called  the  Tupujas,  of  whom  the  Boto- 
cudos  in  ea.stern  Brazil  are  the  most  jiromiuent 
tribe.  To  them  also  belong  the  Ges  nation.s, 
south  of  the  low  er  Amazon,  and  others.     They 
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..re  on  a  low  grade  of  culture,  going  quite 
naked,  not  cultivating  the  soil,  ignorant  of  pot- 
ttrv,  anil  with  poorh'  made  canoes.  They  are 
(loiichocephiilic.  and  nuist  have  inhabitetf  the 
countrv  along  time." — D.  G.  Brinton,  Jiaees  and 
BopUl  },p.  2((9-2T0. 

Turiero,     See  above:  Chiuchas. 

Tuscaroras.  See  above:  Iroquois  Conped- 
EUA(  Y,  and  luoQiois  Thibes  ok  the  SOITII. 

Tuteloes.     See  above:  Siouan  F.vmilv. 

Twightwees,  or  Miamis.  See  above:  Illi- 
nois. 

Two  Kettles.     See  above:  Siolan  Family. 

Uaupe.     See  above;  GircK  oit  Coco  Gkoup. 

Uchean  Family. — "The  pristine  homes  of  the 
Yufhi  are  not  now  traceable  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  Yuchi  are  supposed  to  have 
been  visited  by  De  Soto  during  his  memorable 
nunch,  and  the  town  of  Cotitacliiciui  chronicled 
by  him,  is  believed  by  many  investigators  to 
have  stood  at  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  left  l)anii  of 
tlie  Savannah,  about  25  miles  below  Augusta. 
If,  as  is  supposed  by  some  authorities,  Coflta- 
chicjui  was  a  Yuchi  town,  this  would  locate  the 
Yuchi  in  a  section  which,  when  first  known  to  the 
wliites,  was  occupied  by  the  Shawnee.  Later 
tiie  Yuchi  appear  to  have' lived  somewhat  farther 
down  the  Savannah." — J.  W.  Powell,  Herenth 
Aiiinntl  liept..  Bureau  of  Ethnologji,  p.  126. 

Uhilches.    See  above:  Pami-as  Thibes. 

Uirina,    See  above:  Guck  ok  Coco  Guoor. 

Uncpapas.     S^e  above:  Souan  Family. 

Upsarokas,  or  Absarokas,  or  Crows.  See 
above:  Siol'AN  7  .  iilv 

Utah*.     Secj.oove:  SnosnoMiAN  Family. 

WabenaLk .»  t  Abnakis.    See  above :  Abna- 

KIS. 

Wacos,  or  Hmcos.  See  above:  Pawnee 
(Caddoan)  Fa.mily. 

Wahpetons     Seeabovo:    Siouan  F.\.mily. 

Waiilatpuan  Family. — "Hale  cstabhahcd 
this  taniiiy  and  placed  under  it  the  Caillou.x  or 
Caj  use  or  "W  illetpoos,  and  the  Molele.  Their 
headijuartcis  as  indicated  by  Hale  are  the  upper 
part  of  tiic  AValla  Walla  RiVer  and  the  country 
about  ^[o'uits  Hood  and  Vancouver.  "—J.  w. 
Powell,  iScrcnth  Annual  Jleport,  Bureau  of 
Etlii>nh,(iii,  2).  127. 

Waikas.      See    above:    Cauibs   .\nd   their 

KlNDUKl). 

Wakashan  Family.— "  The  above  family 
naiiu'  was  based  upon  a  vocabulary  of  the 
AVakash  Indians,  who,  according  to  Gallatin, 
'iniiabit  the  island  on  \\hicli  Nootka  Sound  is 
sifiated.'  .  .  .  The  term  '  AVakash '  for  this 
group  of  languages  has  since  been  generally 
ignored,  and  in  its  place  Nootka  or  Nootka- 
(')Iuniliian  has  been  adopted.  .  .  .  Though  bj- 
1  means  as  appropriate  a  designation  as  could 
be  found,  it  seems  clear  that  for  the  so-called 
Wakiish,  Newittee,  and  other  allied  languages 
usually  assembled  under  the  Nootka  familj',  the 
term  Wakash  of  1830  has  prioritv  and  must  be 
retained."— J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annnal  Re- 
port. Bureau  of  Etiinolofji/,  pp.  129-130. 

Wampanoags,  or  Pokanokets.  See  above: 
Pokaxokets. 

Wapisianas.    See  above :  Cahibs  and  theib 

KiNOUKL. 

Wappingers.  See  above :  Algonqulan  Fam- 
ily, 

Waraus.     See  above:  Cauibs  and  tueikKin- 

niiKD.  ,  .    . 
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Washakis.   See  above:  Shoshoxean  Family. 

Washoan  Family. — "This  family  is  repre- 
sented l)y  !i  single  well  known  tribe,  whose  range 
extended  from  Reno,  on  the  line  of  tiie  C  tiiil 
Pacific  Railroa(l,  to  the  lower  end  of  La 
Valley." — J.  W.  Powell,  S  ntith  Annual  lU- 
port,  Bundu  of  Et/nui/iif/i/,  p.    131. 

Wichitas,  "or  Pawnee  Picts.  See  above: 
Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

Winnebagoes.    See  above:  Siouan  Fvmily. 

Wishoskan  Family.— "This  is  a  small  and 
obscure  lin:j,ni.slic  family  and  little  iskno\\nion- 
ccrning  the  dialects  comi)osing  it  or  of  the  tribes 
which  spoaii  it.  .  .  .  The  area  occupied  uy  the 
tribes  speaki'ig  dialects  of  tins  language  was  the 
coast  from  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Eel  River 
to  a  little  north  of  ]\Iad  River,  including  jsar- 
ticularly  the  country  about  Humboldt  Bay.  ' — 
J.  W.  Powell,  tkcenth  Annual  Bepnr,  Bureau  of 
Ethitohxjji,  p.  133. 

Witumkas.  See  above:  Muskiiogean  Fam- 
ily. 

Woccons.    See  above:  Siouan  Family. 

Wyandots.     Seeabo'e:    IIuhons. 

Yamasis  and  Yamacraws.  See  above: 
MtsKnouEAN  Family. 

Yamco.     See  al.iove:' Ande.^ians. 

Yanan  Family. — "The  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Yanan  territory  is  formed  by  a  range 
of  nioMutains  a  little  west  of  Lassen  Butte 
and  terminating  near  Pit  River;  the  nortlieru 
boundary  by  a  line  running  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  passing  near  the  northern  side  of 
Round  Mountain,  three  miles  from  Pit  River. 
The  western  boundary  from  Redding  southward 
is  on  an  average  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Sacramento.  North  of  Redding  it  averages 
double  that  distance  or  about  20  miles." — .1.  W. 
Pl  veil,  tkrenth  Annual  liejxirt.  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  p.  135. 

Yanktons   and    Yanktonnais.     See   above: 
SioiAN  Family. 

Yncas,  or  incas.     See  Pehu. 

Yuchi.    See  above ;  Uchean  Family. 

Yuguarzongo.     See  above;  Andesians. 

Yukian  Family. — "  Round  Valley,  California, 
subsequently  made  a  reservation  to  receive  the 
Yuki  and  other  tribes,  was  formerly  the  chief 
seat  of  die  tribes  of  the  family,  but  they  also 
extended  acro.^s  the  mountains  to  the  coast." —  J. 
W.  Powell,  /Seventh  Annual  Jiejuirt,  Bureau  of 
Ethnoloijii,  p.  13(5. 

Yuman  Family. — "  The  center  of  distribution 
of  the  tribes  of  this  family  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  lower  Colorado  and  Gila 
Valleys." — J.  W.  Powell,  tkixnth  Annual  Be- 
jwrt,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  137. — See  above: 
Apache  Group. 

Yuncas.    See  Peru. 

Yuroks  or  Eurocs.    See  above:  MoDocs,  &c. 

Zaporo.     See  above:  Andesl\ns. 

Zapotecs,  Mixtecs,  Zoques,  Mixes,  etc.  — 
"The  greater  \)iivt  ot  Gaxaca  [Mexico]  and  the 
neighboring  regiims  are  still  occupied  by  the 
Zapytees,  who  call  themselves  Didja-za.  There 
are  now  about  265,000  of  them,  about  50,000  of 
whom  speak  nothing  but  their  lative  tongue.  In 
ancient  times  they  constituted  a  iMJwerful 
independent  state,  the  citizens  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  quite  as  highly  civilized  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Aztec  family.  They  were  agricul- 
tural and  sedentary,  living  in  vilUiges  and 
constructing  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar.     The 
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most  niimrkable,  but  by  no  means  the  only, 
spcciinciiH  of  lljcsc  still  remaining  are  the  ruins 
of  Mitla.  .  .  .  The  Mixtccs  adjoined  the 
Zapotecs  to  the  west,  extending  along  the  coast 
of  the  Paeifie  to  about  the  present  port  of 
Acapulco.  In  culture  they  M'ere  equal  to  the 
Zai)Otecs.  .  .  .  Tlie  mountain  regions  of  tiie 
isllunusof  Tchuantepecand  the  adjacent  portions 
of  thi  states  of  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca  are  the 
habitats  of  the  Zoques,  Mixes,  and  allied  tribes. 
The  early  historians  ilniw  a  terril)le  picture  of 
their  valor,  savagery  and  ciinnibalisin,  which 
reads  more  like  tales'to  deter  the  Spaniards  from 
aj)proaching  their  domains  than  truthful 
accounts.  However  this  may  be,  they  have 
Iwen  for  lumdreds  of  years  a  ileaceful,  ignorant, 
timid  i)art  of  the  population,  homely,  lazy  and 
dnmken.  .  .  .  The  faint  traditions  of  these 
peoples  pointed  to  the  South  for  their  origin. 
.  .  .  The  Cliinantccs  inluibited  Chinantla,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca.  .  .  .  The 
Chinantecs  had  been  reduced  by  the  Aztecs  and 
sevcirely  opiiressed  by  them.  Hence  they 
welcomed  the  Spaniards  as  deliverers.  .  .  .  Other 
names  by  which  ttiev  are  mentioned  are  Tenez 
and  Teutecas.  ...  In  speaking  of  the  province 
of  Chiapas  the  historian  'Herreni  informs  us  that 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  pueblo  so-called, 
'whose  inhabitants  were  the  most  remarkable  in 
New  Spain  for  their  traits  and  inclinations.' 
They  had  early  accpiired  the  art  of  horsemanship, 
they  were  skillful  in  all  kinds  of  nuisic,  excellent 
painters,  carried  on  a  variety  of  arts,  and  were 
withal  very  courteous  to  each  otlier.  One  tra- 
dition was  that  they  had  reached  Chiapas  from 
Nicaragini.  .  .  .  But  the  more  authentic  legend 
of  the  {  iiapas  or  ( Jhapanecs,  as  the}''  were  pro- 
perly called  from  their  totemic  bird  the  Chapa, 
the  red  macaw,  recited  that  the  whole  stock 
moved  down  from  a  northern  latitude,  following 
down  the  Pacitic  coast  until  they  came  to 
Soconusco,  when;  they  divided,  one  part  enter- 
ing the  mountains  of  Chiapas,  the  other  pro- 
ceeding on  to  Nicaragua." — D.  G.  Brinton, 
The  American  Ilacc,  pp.  1  lO-llO. 

Also  in  A.  Bandelier,  Iici)t.  of  Archaological 
Tour  in  Jfixiro. 

Zoques. — Sei'  above :  Z.vroTEcs,  etc. 

ZuBian  Family. —  "  Derivation:  From  the 
Cochiti  term  Suinyi,  said  to  mean  'the  people  of 
the  long  nails,'  referring  to  the  surgeons  of  Zuiii 
who  always  wear  some  of  their  nails  very  long 
(Cushing)!"— J.  W.  Powell,  tkccnth  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  EthnoUHjn,  p.  138. — See, 
above,  Pueki^os;  also,  Amkkra:  Prehistoric. 


CIVIL  WAR.     See  Unitkd 
A.    1).  18()U   (XovE.MHKa— Dk- 
of.     See  same : 


AMERICAN 
Stati;s  Oh'  A.m.  : 
CE.\inEU),  and  after.  — Statistics 
A.  1).  l«6r)  (M.vY). 

AMERICAN  KNIGHTS,  Order  of.  See 
Unhkd  Sr.\Ti;s  01-' Am.:  A.  1).  1804  (OcTOBEii). 

AMERICAN  PARTY,  The.  Sec  United 
St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  18r)2. 

AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  The.  See  Tariff 
f  r.(;isi,.vrio.\    (United   States):    A.    I).   181G- 

-'t. 

AMHERST,  Lord,  The  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of.    See  India:  A.  D.  1823-1833. 

AMHERST'S  CAMPAIGNS  IN  AMER- 
ICA. See  Canada  (]^EW  France):  A.  D.  1758 
to  17«0. 

AMICITIiE.     See  Guildb  of  Flanders. 


AMIDA,  Sieges  of. — The  ancient  city  of 
Amida,  now  Diarbekr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ui)per  Tigris  was  thrice  taken  by  the  Persians 
from  the  Uomans,  in  the  course  of  the  long  wars 
between  the  two  nations.  In  the  first  instance, 
A.  D.  359,  it  fell  after  a  terrible  siege  of  seventy- 
three  days,  conducted  by  tlie  Persian  king  Sapor 
in  person,  and  was  given  up  to  pillage  and 
slaughter,  tin;  Roman  commanders  crucified  and 
the  few  surviving  inhabitants  dragg''d  to  Persia 
as  .slaves.  The  town  was  then  abandoned  by  the 
Persian.s,  repeopled  l)y  the  Romans  and  recovered 
its  prosperity  and  strength,  only  to  pass  through 
a  similar  experience  again  in  503  A.  D.,  when  it 
was  besieged  for  eighty  days  by  the  Persian  king 
Kobad,  carried  by  storm,  and  most  of  its  inhabit- 
ants slaughtered  or  enslaved.  A  century  later, 
A.  D.  005,  Chosroes  took  Amida  once  more,  but 
with  less  violence. — G.  llawlinson,  ^Seventh  Great 
Oriental  Monurchi/,  eh.  9,  19  aiul  34. — See,  also, 
Persia:  A.  D.  226-637. 

AMIENS. — Origin  of  name.    See  Belg.e. 

A.  D.  1597. — Surprise  by  the  Spaniards. — 
Recovery  by  Henry  IV.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1593-1598. 

A.  D.  1870.— Taken  by  the  Germans.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1870-1871.  . 


AMIENS,  The  Mise  of.  >.  e  Oxford,  Pro- 
visions OK. 

AMIENS,  Treaty  of  (1527).— Negotinted  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  between  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land and  Francis  I.  of  France,  establishing  an 
alliance  against  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.  The 
treaty  was  sealed  and  sworn  to  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Amiens,  Aug.  18,  1527. — J.  S.  Brew(;r, 
I{ei;/n  of  Henri/  VIII.,  v.  2.  cIi.  26  and  2S. 

AMIENS,  Treaty  of  (i8oi^  See  France: 
A.  1).  1801-1802. 

AMIN  AL,  Caliph,  A.  I).  809-813. 

AMIR. — An  Arabian  title,  signifying  chief  or 
ruler. 

AMISIA,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  F,ms. 

AMISUS,  Siege  of. — The  siege  of  Amisus  by 
LucuUus  was  one  of  the  important  operations  of 
the  Third  Mithridatic  war.  The  city  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between 
the  rivers  Ilalys  and  Lycus;  it  is  repre- 
sented in  .site  by  the  modern  town  of  Sam- 
soon.  Amisus,  which  was  besieged  in  73  B.  C. 
held  out  until  the  following  year.  Tyrannio  the 
grammarian  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  and 
sent  to  Rome. — G.  Long,  t>idiitc  of  the  lioman. 
H<'jiiiljUr,  r.  3.  ch.  1  and  2. 

AMMANN.— This  is  the  title  of  the  Mayor  or 
President  of  the  Swiss  Communal  Council  or 
Gemeindenith.  See  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1848- 
1890. 

AMMON,  The  Temple  and  Oracle  of,— The 
Ammonium  or  Oasis  ot  Amnion,  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
has  been  identified  with  the  oasis  now  known  as 
the  Oasis  of  Si wah.  "The  Oasis  of  Siwah  was 
first  visited  and  described  by  Browne  in  1792; 
and  its  identity  with  that  of  Amnion  fully  esti-b- 
llshed  by  Major  Rennell  (' Geog.  of  Herodotus,' 
pp.  577-591).  .  .  .  The  site  of  the  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  was  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  HamilUm  in  1853."  "Its  famous  oracle 
was  freiiuently  visited  by  Greeks  from  Cyrene. 
as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
and  it  vied  in  reputation  with  those  of  Del|)lii 
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and  Dmlona." — E.  II.  Bunbnry,  IliM.  of  Ancient 
(hog.,  eh.  8,  sect.  1,  nndch.  12,  itcct.  1,  and  note  E. 
— An  e.xpefiition  of  50,000  nit-n  sent  by  Cambysea 
to  Ainmon,  B.  C.  525,  is  said  to  liave  perished  in 
the  desert,  to  the  last  man.  See  Egypt:  B.  C. 
525-:332. 

AMMONITES,  The.— According  to  the  nar- 
rative in  Genesis  xix:  30-39,  the  Ammonites 
were  descended  from  Ben-Ammi,  son  of  Lot's 
second  daughter,  as  tlie  iloabites  came  from 
Moab,  the  eldest  daugliter's  son.  The  two  people; 
are  much  associated  in  Biblical  history.  "  It  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab 
was  the  settled  and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of 
Lot,  the  Bene  Amnion  formed  its  predatory  and 
Bedouin  section." — G.  Grove,  Diet,  of  the  Bible. — 
See  Jews:  The  Eahi.v  IIeiiuew  Histouy;  also, 

Mo.VltlTES. 

AMMONITI,  OR  AMMONIZIONI,  The. 

See  Fi.ouence:  A.  D.  1358. 

AMORIAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Byzan- 
tiNEE.MPiHE:  A.  I).  820-1057. 

AMORIAN  WAR,  Ths.  —  The  Byzantine 
Emperor,  Theophilus,  in  war  with  the  Saracens, 
took  and  destroyed,  with  peculiar  animosity,  the 
town  of  Zapetra  or  Sozopetra,  in  Syria,  which 
happened  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  reigning 
caliph,  Motiissem,  son  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  The 
caliph  had  condescended  to  intercede  for  the  place, 
and  his  enemy's  conduct  was  personally  insult- 
ing to  him,  as  well  as  atrociously  inhumane.  To 
avenge  the  outrage  he  invaded  Asia  Minor,  A.  D. 
838,  at  the  head  of  an  enormous  army,  with  the 
special  purpose  of  destroying  the  birthplace  of 
Theophilus.  The  unfortunate  tov.n  which  suf- 
fered that  distinction  was  Amorimn  in  Phrygia, 
— whence  the  ensuing  war  was  called  the  Amorian 
War.  Attempting  to  defend  Amorium  in  the 
field,  the  Byzantines  were  hoi)ele.ssly  defeated, 
and  the  doomed  city  was  left  to  its  fate.  It  made 
an  heroic  resistiince  for  tlfty-flve  days,  and  the 
siege  is  said  to  have  co.st  the  caliph  70,000  men. 
But  he  entered  the  place  at  last  with  a  merciless 
sword,  and  left  a  heap  of  ruins  for  the  monument 
of  his  revenge. —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  <f 
the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  52. 

Also  in  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pin,  from  710  to  105T.  bk.  1,  ch.  3,  sect.  2. 

AMORITES,  The.  — "The  Ilittites  and 
Amorites  were  .  .  .  mingled  together  in  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  like  the  two  races  which 
ethnologists  tell  us  go  to  form  the  modern  Kelt. 
But  the  Egyptian  monuments  teach  us  that  they 
were  of  very  different  origin  and  character.  The 
Ilittites  were  a  people  with  yellow  skins  and 
'Mongoloid'  features,  whose  receding  foreheads, 
oblique  eyes,  and  protruding  upper  jaws,  are  rep- 
resented as  faithfully  on  their  own  monuments 
as  they  are  on  those  of  Egypt,  so  that  we  cannot 
accuse  the  Egpytian  artists  of  caricaturing  their 
enemies.  If  the  Egj.'ptians  have  made  the  Ilit- 
tites ugly,  it  was  because  they  were  so  in  reality. 
The  Amorites,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  tall  and 
handsome  jieople.  They  are  depicted  with 
white  skins,  blue  eyes,  and  reddish  liair,  all  the 
characteristics,  in  fact,  of  the  white  race.  Jlr. 
Petrie  points  out  their  resemblani-e  to  the  Dar- 
danians  of  Asia  Minor,  who  form  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  white-skinned  tribes  of 
the  Greek  seas  and  the  fair-complexioned  Libyans 
of  Nortliern  Africa.  The  latter  are  still  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  mountainous  regions  which 
stretch  eastward  from  Morocco,  and  are  xisually 


known  among  the  French  under  the  name  of 
Kabyles.  The  traveller  who  lirst  meets  with 
tliem  in  Algeria  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their 
likeness  to  a  certain  part  of  the  poi)ulation  in  the 
British  I.sles.  Their  dear-white  freckled  skins, 
their  blue  eyes,  their  golden-red  hair  and  tall 
stature,  remind  him  of  the  fair  Kelts  of  an  Irish 
village ;  and  when  we  find  tliat  their  skulls,  wliich 
are  of  the  so-called  dolichoceplialic  or  '  long- 
headed '  type,  are  the  same  as  the  skidls  <liseov- 
ered  in  the  prehistoric  cromlechs  of  the  country 
they  still  inhahit.  we  may  conclude  that  they 
represent  the  modern  descendants  of  the  white- 
skinned  Libyans  of  the  Eg])ytian  monuments. 
In  Palestine  also  we  still  come  across  representa- 
tives of  a  fair-complexioned  blue-eyed  race,  in 
whom  we  may  see  the  descendants  oi'  the  ancient 
Amorites,  Just  as  we  see  in  the  Kabvles  the  des- 
cendants of  the  ancient  Libyans.  We  know  that 
the  Amorite  type  continued  to  exist  in  Judah  long 
after  the  Israelitish  contjuest  of  Canaan.  The 
captives  taken  from  the  southern  cities  of  Judah 
by  Shishak  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  and  de- 
])icted  by  him  upon  the  walls  of  the  great  temple 
of  Karnak,  are  people  of  Amorite  origin.  Their 
'regular  profile  of  sub-acjuiline  cast,'  as  Mr. 
Tomkins  describes  it,  their  high  cheek-bones  and 
martial  expression,  are  the  features  of  the  Amor- 
ites, and  not  of  the  Jews.  Tallness  of  stature 
has  always  been  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  white  race.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Anakim, 
the  Amorite  inhabitants  of  Hebron,  seemed  to 
the  Hebrew  spies  to  be  as  giants,  wliile  the}' 
themselves  were  but  'as  grasshoppers'  by  the 
bide  of  them  (Num.  xiii:  33).  After 'the  Israel- 
itish invasion  renmants  of  the  Anakim  were  left 
in  Gaza  and  Gath  and  A.shkelon  (Josh,  xi:  22), 
and  in  the  time  of  David,  Goliath  of  Gath  and  his 
gigantic  family  were  objects  of  dread  to  their 
neighbors  (3  Sam.  xxi:  15-22).  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  Amorites  of  Canaan  belonged  to  the 
same  white  race  as  the  Libyans  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, and  like  them  preferred  the  mountains  to 
the  hot  i)lains  and  valleys  below.  The  Libyans 
themselves  belonged  to  a  race  which  can  be 
traced  through  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  the 
western  side  of  France  into  the  British  Isles. 
Now  it  is  curious  that  wherever  this  particidar 
branch  of  the  white  race  has  extended  it  has  been 
aecomi)anied  by  a  particidar  form  of  crondecli, 
or  sepulchral  chamber  built  of  large  uncut  stones. 
...  It  has  been  neces.siry  to  cuter  at  this  length 
into  what  has  been  discovered  concerning  the 
Amorites  by  recent  research,  in  order  to  show 
how  carefully  th(!y  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  Ilittites  with  whimi  they  afterwards  inter- 
mingled. They  must  have  been  in  i)f)ssession  of 
Palestine  long  before  the  Ilittites  arrived  there. 
Thev  extended  over  a  much  wider  area." — A.  H. 
Sayce,  The  Ilittitc.i,  ch.  1. 

AMPHIKTYONIC  COUNCIL.  —  "An 
Amphiktyonic,  or,  more  correctly,  an  Amphik- 
tionic,  body  was  an  assembly  of  tlie  tril)es  who 
dwelt  around  any  famous  ttniple,  gathered  to- 
gether to  manage  the  affairs  of  tiial  temple. 
There  were  other  Amphiktyonic  Assemblies  in 
Greece  [besides  that  of  Deli)hiJ,  amongst  which 
that  of  the  isle  of  Kalaureia,  off  the  coast  of 
Argolis.  was  a  body  of  some  celebrity.  The 
Amphiktyons  of  Uelplu  obtained  greater  import- 
ance than  any  other  Amphiktyons  oidy  because 
of  the  greater  importance  of  the  Uelphic 
sanctuary,    and    because    it    incidentally    hap- 
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pi-ncd  timt  the  frrcater  piirt  of  the  fircck  na- 
tiou  had  some  kind  r)f  representation  atnoni,' 
them.  But  that  body  eouhi  not  be  looke(l 
upon  as  a  i)erfe(t  representation  of  tlie  Greek 
nation  whicii,  to  jmstpone  other  objections  to  its 
constitution,  found  no  place  for  so  hirije  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Hellenic  body  ns  the  Arkadians. 
8lill  the  Amphiktyons  of  Delplii  undoubtedly 
came  nearer  than  aiiy  other  existin;r  body  tr)  the 
character  of  a  j;enerai  representation  of  all  Greece. 
It  is  iherefore  easy  to  understaml  how  the  relif;:- 
i(.  functions  of  such  a  body  might  incidentally 
a'  le  a  ])olitical  character.  .  .  .  Once  or  twice 
til  .  in  the  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  do 
find  the  Amphiktyonic  body  acting  with  real 
<lijrnity  in  tiie  name  of  united  Greece.  .  .  . 
Though  the  list  of  members  of  the  Council  is 
given  with  some  slight  variations  by  diflerent 
authors,  all  agree  in  making  the  constituent 
memlx-rs  of  the  union  tribes  and  not  cities.  Tlic 
representatives  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric  races  sat 
uud  voted  as  single  members,  side  by  side  with 
the  representatives  of  petty  jieoplcs  like  the 
JIagnCsiuns  and  Phthiotic  Achaians.  When  the 
Council  was  first  formed,  Dorians  and  loniaus 
were  doubtless  mere  tribes  of  northern  Greece, 
mill  the  prodigious  development  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  races  in  after  times  made  no  difference  in 
its  constitution.  .  .  .  The  Amphiktyonic  Coun- 
cil was  not  exactly  a  diplomatic  congress,  but  it 
was  much  more  like  a  diplomatic  congress  than 
it  was  like  the  governing  as.sembly  of  any  com- 
monwealth, kingdom,  (jr  federation.  The  Pyhi- 
goroi  and  Mieromnt'mones  were  not  exactl}' 
Ambassadors,  but  they  were  much  more  like 
Ambassadors  than  they  were  like  members  of  a 
British  Parliament  or  even  an  American  Congress. 
.  .  .  The  nearest  api)roach  to  the  Amphik- 
tyonii!  Council  in  modern  times  would  be  if  the 
College  of  Cardinals  were  to  consist  of  members 
cho.sen  by  the  several  Roman  Catholic  nations  of 
Europe  and  America." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of 
Fed,' ml  (fort.,  r.  1,  rfi.  '.i. 
AMPHILOCHIANS,  The.    See    Ak.uina- 

>MANS. 

AMPHIPOLIS.— This  town  in  Macedonia, 
occujiying  an  important  situation  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Strymon,  just  below  a  small 
lake  into  wliich  it  widens  near  its  mouth,  was 
originally  called  "The  Nine  Ways,"  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  liorrible  human  sacritice  made  by 
Xerxes  on  his  march  into  Greece. — Thirlwall, 
IIM.  of  Gncce,  eft.  15  —  It  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  437,  and  made 
u  capital  city  by  them  [see  Athens:  B.  C. 
440-4:n].  dominating  the  surrounding  district,  its 
name  being  changed  to  Amphipolis.  During  the 
Pelopoimesian  War  (B.  C.  424),  tin;  able  Laccdic- 
nionian  general,  Brasidas,  led  a  small  army  into 
Macedonia  and  succeeded  in  capturing  Amphi- 
polis, whicli  cau.sed  great  dismay  and  (li.scourage- 
ment  at  Athens.  Tlmcydides,  the  historian,  was 
one  of  the  generals  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
aster and  lie  was  driven  as  a  conseciuence  intotlic 
fortunate  exile  which  pmduced  the  comiwsition 
of  his  history.  Two  years  later  the  Athenian 
demagogue-leader,  Cleon,  took  command  of  an 
expetliticm  sent  to  recover  Amphipolis  and 
other  points  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  It  was 
disastrously  beaten  and  Cleon  was  killed,  but 
Brasidas  fell  likewist^  in  the  battle.  Whether 
Athens  suffered  more  from  her  defeat  than 
Sparta  from  her  victory  is  u  question.  —  Thucy- 
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dides,  IliKtori/,  hk.  4,  nert.  102-13."),  hh:  5.  sect.  1-11. 
—See,  also,  Athkns:  B.  C.  460-454,  and  Ghk.ece: 
B.  C.  424-421.  —  Amphipolis  was  taken  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  B.  C.  358. —  See  Gueece:  ]J.  C. 
35y-35S. 

AMPHISSA,  Siege  and  Capture  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  (B.  C.  339-338).  See  Gueece  : 
B.  c.  35:-:i3(t. 

AMPHITHEATRES,  Roman, —  "  There 
was  hardly  a  town  in  the  [Roman]  empire  whicli 
had  not  an  amphitheatre  large  enougli  to  contain 
va.st  multitudes  of  sjiectators.  The  savage  ex- 
citement of  glailiatorial  combats  .seems  to  Imve 
been  almost  necessary  to  the  Roman  legionaries 
in  their  short  intervals  of  inaction,  and  was  the 
first  recreation  f(ji  which  they  provided  in  the 
l)laces  where  they  were  stationed.  .  .  .  Gladia- 
torial combats  were  held  from  early  times  in  the 
Forum,  and  wild  beasts  hunted  in  the  Circus; 
but  until  Curio  built  his  celebrated  double 
theatre  of  wood,  which  could  be  made  into  an 
amphitheatre  by  turning  the  two  semi-circular 
portions  face  to  face,  wo  have  no  record  of  any 
special  l)uildlng  in  the  peculiar  form  afterwards 
adopted.  It  may  have  been,  therefore,  that 
Curio's  mechanical  contrivance  first  suggested 
the  elliptical  shape.  ...  As  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, the  ampliitheatrcs  are  more  remarkable 
for  the  mechanical  skill  and  admirable  adaptation 
to  their  purpo.se  displayed  in  them,  than  for  any 
beauty  of  shape  or  deconition.  The  liutrest 
of  all,  the  Coliseum,  was  ill-proportioned  and 
unpleasing  in  its  lines  when  entire." — R.  Burn, 
lionw  (iiiil  th<'  Cdmjxiqiui,  iiitrod. 

AMPHORA.— MODIUS.—  "The  [Roman] 
unit  of  capacity  was  the  Amphora  or  Qua- 
drantal,  which  contained  a  cubic  foot  .  .  .  equal 
to  5.G87  imperial  gallons,  or  5  gallons,  3  quarts, 
1  pint,  2  gills,  nearly.  The  Amphora  was  the 
unit  for  both  liiiuid  and  dry  measures,  but  the 
latter  was  generally  referred  to  the  3Iodius, 
whicli  contains',  one-third  of  an  Amphora.  .  .  . 
The  Culeus  was  e(iual  to  20  Amphoric." — W. 
Ramsav,  Miinual  of  llomnu  Antiq.,  ch.  13. 

AMRITSAR.  'See  Sikhs. 

AMSTERDAM  :  The  rise  of  the  city.— 
"In  1205  a  low  and  prolitless  marsh  upon  the 
coast  of  Holland,  not  far  from  the  contiues  of 
Utrecht,  had  been  partially  drained  by  a  dam 
raised  upon  the  hitherto  s(|uandered  stream  of 
the  Anistel.  Near  this  dam  a  few  Imts  were 
tenanted  by  i)oor  men  who  earned  a  scanty  live- 
lihood by  tishing  in  the  Ziiyder  Sea;  but  so 
uninviting  seemed  that  barren  and  desolate  spot, 
that  a  century  later  Amstel-dam  was  still  au 
obscure  seafaring  town,  or  rather  hamlet.  Its 
subsequent  progress  was  more  rapid.  The  spirit 
of  the  land  was  stirring  within  it,  and  every  por- 
tion of  it  thrilled  with  new  energy  and  life. 
Some  of  the  fugitive  artizans  from  Flanders  saw 
in  the  thriving  village  safety  and  peace,  and 
added  what  wealth  they  had,  and,  what  was 
better,  their  manufacturing  intelligence  and 
skill,  to  the  humble  hamlet's  store.  Amsteldain 
was  early  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Ilause  League;  and,  in  1342,  having  outgrowa 
its  primary  limits,  required  to  be  enlarged.  Fi)r 
this  an  expensive  process,  that  of  driving  piles 
into  thfc  swampy  plain,  was  necessary;  and  to 
this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing  that  tli« 
date  of  each  successive  enlargement  has  been  so 
accurately  recorded." — W.  T.  McCuUagh,  Indus- 
trial History  of  2'hrce  Natiom,  vol.  2,  ch.  9. 
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A  M  T.  —  A  M  T  E  R .  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Denmauk — Iceland):  A.  D.  1849- 
1874;  and  the  s)vhu'(Noiiway):  A.  I).  1814-1815. 

AMURATH  I.,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  1359- 
1389....Amurath  II.,  A.  D.  1421-1451.... 
Amurath  III.,  A.  D.  1574-1595. ..  .Amurath 
IV.,  A.  I),  1623-1040. 

AMYCLiE,  The  Silence  of.— AmycliB  was 
the  chief  city  of  Laconia  while  that  (listrict  of 
Peloponnesus  was  occupied  by  the  Aehaeans, 
before  the  Doric  invasion  and  before  the  rise  of 
Sparta.  It  maintained  its  independence  against 
the  Doric  Spartans  for  a  long  {)eriod,  but  suc- 
cumbed at  length  under  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  saying  among  the 
Greeks  concerning  "the  silence  of  AmycliE." 
"  The  peace  of  Amychc,  we  are  told,  had  been 
so  often  disturbed  by  false  alarms  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  that  at  length  a  law  was 
pas.sed  forbidding  such  reports,  and  the  silent 
city  was  taken  by  surprise." — C.  Thirl  wall, 
Hint,  of  Greece,  ch.  7. 

AMYTHAONIDiE,  The.    See  Akqos.— Ar- 

OOLIS. 

AN,  The  City  of.     See  On. 
ANABAPTISTS      OF       MONSTER.— 

"Mttnster  is  a  town  in  Westphalia,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  walled  round,  with  a  noble  cathedral  and 
many  churches;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity 
about  Mllnster  that  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  old  German  towns;  it  has  not  one  old 
church  spire  in  it.  Once  it  had  a  great  many. 
How  comes  it  that  it  now  has  none?  In  Mtinster 
hved  a  draper,  Knippcrdolling  by  name,  who 
was  much  excited  over  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  he  gathered  many  people  in  his  house,  and 
spoke  to  them  bitter  words  against  the  Pope,  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy.  The  bishop  at  this 
time  was  Francis  of  Waldeck,  a  man  much  in- 
clined himself  to  Lutheranisni ;  indeed,  later,  he 
proposed  to  suppress  Catholicism  in  the  diocese, 
as  he  wanted  to  seize  on  it  and  ai)propriate  it  as 
a  possession  to  his  family.  Moreover,  in  1544, 
he  joined  the  Protestant  princes  in  a  league 
against  the  Catholics ;  but  he  did  not  want  things 
to  move  too  fast,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  se- 
cure the  wealthy  See  as  personal  property. 
KnipperdoUing  got  a  young  priest,  named  Kott- 
maun,  to  preach  in  one  of  the  churches  against 
the  errors  of  Catholicism,  and  he  was  a  man  of 
such  tiery  eloquence  that  he  stirred  up  a  mob 
which  rushed  through  the  town,  wrecking  the 
churches.  The  mob  became  daily  more  daring 
and  threatening.  They  drove  the  priests  out  of 
the  town,  and  some  of  the  wealthy  citizens  fled, 
not  knowing  what  would  follow.  The  bishoj) 
would  have  yielded  to  all  the  religious  innova- 
tions if  the  rioters  liad  not  threatened  his  tem- 
Koral  position  and  revenue.  In  1532  the  pastor, 
loltmann,  began  to  preach  against  the  baptism 
of  infants.  Luther  wrote  to  him  remonstrating, 
but  in  vain.  The  bishop  was  not  in  the  town ; 
he  was  at  Minden,  of  which  See  he  was  bishop  as 
well.  Finding  that  the  town  was  in  the  hands 
of  KnipperdoUing  and  Rottmann,  who  were  con- 
fiscating the  goods  of  the  churches,  and  exclud- 
ing those  who  would  not  agree  with  their  opin- 
ions, the  bishop  advanced  to  the  place  at  the 
head  of  some  soldiers.  Mtinster  closed  its  gates 
against  him.  Negotiations  were  entered  into; 
the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse  was  called  iu  us  pacifica- 
tor, and  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up 
and  signed.  Some  of  the  churches  were  given 
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to  the  Lutherans,  but  the  Cathedral  was  reserved 
for  the  Catholics,  and  the  Lutherans  were  for- 
bidden to  molest  the  latter,  and  disturb  their  re- 
ligious services.  Tlie  news  of  the  conversion  of 
the  city  of  Mllnster  to  the  gospel  spread,  and 
strangers  came  to  it  from  all  parts.  Among 
these  was  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  calletl  John  Bockel- 
son.  Rottmann  now  threw  up  his  Lutheranism 
and  proclaimed  himself  opposed  to  many  of  the 
doctrines  which  Luther  still  retained.  Amongst 
other  things  he  rejected  was  infant  baptism. 
This  created  a  split  among  the  reformed  in  MQns- 
ter,  and  the  disorders  broke  out  afresh.  The 
mob  now  fell  on  the  cathedral  and  drove  the 
Catholics  from  it,  and  would  not  permit  them  to 
worship  in  it.  They  also  invaded  the  Lutheran 
churches,  and  llUed  them  with  uproar.  On  the 
evening  of  January  28,  1534,  tlie  Anabaptists 
stretched  chains  across  the  streets,  assembled  in 
armed  bands,  closed  the  gates  and  placed  senti- 
nels in  all  directions.  When  day  dawned  there  . 
appeared  suddenly  two  men  dressed  like  Proph- 
ets, with  long  ragged  beards  and  flowing  man- 
tles, staff  in  hand,  who  paced  through  the  streets 
solemnly  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  who  bowed 
before  them  and  saluted  them  as  Enoch  and 
Elias.  These  men  were  John  Bockelson,  the 
tailor,  and  one  John  Mattheson,  head  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Holland.  KnipperdoUing  at  once  as- 
sociated himself  with  them,  and  shortly  the 
place  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  ecstacies.  Men 
and  women  ran  about  the  streets  screaming  and 
leaping,  and  crying  out  that  they  saw  visions  of 
angels  with  swords  drawn  urging  them  on  to  the 
extermination  of  Lutherans  and  Catholics  alike. 
...  A  great  number  of  citizens  were  driven  out, 
on  a  bitter  day,  when  the  land  was  covered  with 
snow.  Those  who  lagged  were  beaten;  thv^oo 
who  were  sick  were  carried  to  the  market-place 
and  re-baptized  by  Rottmann.  .  .  .  This  was  too 
much  to  be  borne.  The  bishop  raised  an  army 
and  marched  against  the  citj'.  Thus  began  a 
siege  which  was  to  last  sixteen  months,  during 
which  a  multitude  of  untrained  fanatics,  com- 
manded by  a  Dutch  tailor,  held  out  against  a 
numerous  and  well-armed  force.  Thenceforth 
the  city  was  ruled  by  divine  revelations,  or 
rather,  "by  the  crazes  of  the  diseased  brains  of 
tiie  prophets.  One  day  they  declared  that  all 
the  ollicers  and  magistrates  were  to  be  turned 
out  of  their  olHces,  and  men  nominated  by  them- 
selves were  to  take  their  places;  anotlier  day 
Mattheson  said  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
every  book  in  the  town  except  the  Bible  was  to 
be  destroyed;  accordingly  all  the  archives  and 
libraries  were  collected  in  the  market-piace  and 
burnt.  Then  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  all  the 
spires  were  to  be  pulled  down;  so  the  church 
towers  were  reduced  to  stumps,  from  which  the 
enemy  could  be  watched  and  whence  cannon 
could  play  on  them.  One;  day  he  declared  he 
had  Ix'cn  onlered  by  Heaven  to  go  forth,  with 
promise  of  victory,  against  the  besiegers.  He 
dashed  forth  at  the  head  of  a  large  band,  but  waa 
surrounded  and  he  and  his  band  slain.  The 
death  of  Mattheson  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  John  Bockelson 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  establish  him- 
self as  head.  He  declared  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  Mattheson  had  been  killed  because  he 
had  ilisobeyed  the  heavenly  command,  which 
was  to  go  forth  with  few.  Instead  of  that  he 
had  gone  with  many.     Bockelson  said  he  had 
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Ikch  onk-rcil  in  vision  to  marry  Mnttlipson's 
widow  and  iissunio  liis  plaif.  it  was  fiirtlK.T  re- 
vealed to  liiin  tiiat  AllUistcr  was  to  l)c  tlio 
lieuvciiiy  Ziun,  tlie  capital  of  the  earth,  and  ho 
was  to  he  king  over  it.  .  .  .  Th(!n  he  had  an- 
other revelation  that  every  man  was  to  have  as 
many  wives  us  ht;  liked,  and  he  gave  himself 
sixteen  wives.  This  was  too  outrageous  for 
some  to  endure,  and  a  plot  was  formed  against 
hiin  iiy  a  blacksmith  and  about  200  of  the  more 
respe  Jtablo  citizens,  but  it  was  frustrated  and 
led  'o  the  siezure  of  the  conspirators  and  the 
execution  of  n  numl)er  of  them.  ...  At  last, 
on  midsunmier  eve,  l.WCJ,  after  u  siege  of  sixteen 
months,  the  city  was  taken.  Several  of  the 
citizens,  unalile  "longer  to  endure  the  tyranny, 
cruelty  and  abominations  committed  by  the  king, 
helped  the  soldiers  of  the  prin(">bishop  to  climb 
the  walls,  open  the  gates,  and  surprise  the  city. 
A  despenite  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued;  the 
streets  nui  with  bloo<l.  John  liockelsou,  instead 
of  leading  his  people,  hid  himself,  but  was 
caught.  So  was  Kiii])perd()lling.  When  the 
place  was  in  his  hanUi  'le  prince-bishop  entered. 
John  of  Leyden  and  Kn!pperdolling  were  cruelly 
torturcl,  tiieir  tlesh  plucked  off  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  tlxni  a  dagger  was  thrust  into  their 
hearts.  Finally,  their  bodies  were  hung  In  iron 
cages  to  th't  tower  of  a  churdi  in  Mllnster.  Thus 
ended  this  hideous  drama,  which  produced  an 
indescribable  elTect  throughout  Germany.  Jlllns- 
ter,  after  this,  in  spite  of  the  (k'sire  of  the  prince- 
bisliop  to  establish  Lutheranism,  reverted  to 
Catholicism,  and  remains  Catholic  to  this  day." 
—  S.  Baring-Gould,  The  Story  of  Germany,  ch. 
36. 

Also  IN  the  same,  Ilidoric  Oddities  and  Strange 
EcentH,  2d  Scricn.  —  L.  von  Itiuike,  Jliist.  of  the 
Reforiiuitioii  in  Germany,  bk.  (5,  ch.  9  {v.  3). — C. 
Beard,  The  lieformation  {Uibbert  Lects.,  1883), 
lect.  0. 

ANAHUAC. — "  The  wonl  Anahuac  signifies 
'near  the  water.'  It  was,  probably,  first  applied 
to  the  country  around  the  lakes  in  the  Mexican 
Valley,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  remoter 
regions  occupied  by  the  Aztecs,  and  the  other 
semi-civilized  races.  Or,  possibly,  the  name 
may  have  been  intended,  as  Veytia  suggests 
(Hist.  Auticj.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1),  to  denote  the  land 
between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific." 
— W.  II.  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mc.tico,  hk.  1,  ck.  1, 
note  11.— See  Mkxico:  A.  I).  13-25-1502. 

ANAKIM,  The.    See   Houites,   and  Amor- 

ITKS. 

ANAKTORIUM,     See  Koukyiu. 

ANAPA:  A.  D.  1828.— Siege  and  Capture. 
— Cession  to  Russia.  See  Tiuks:  A.  1).  182(5- 
1829. 

ANARCHISTS.— "The  anarchists  are  .  .  . 
a  small  but  iletcrmined  band.  .  .  .  Although 
their  programme  may  be  found  almost  word  for 
word  in  I'roudhon,  they  profess  to  follow  more 
closely  Bakounine,  the  Ilussian  nihilist,  who  sep- 
arated himself  from  Marx  and  the  Internationals, 
and  formed  secret  societies  in  Spain,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  propagated 
nihilistic  views;  for  anarchy  and  nihilism  are 
I)retty  nuich  one  and  the  same  thing  when 
nihilism  is  understooti  in  the  older,  stricter 
sense,  which  does  not  include,  as  it  does 
in  a  larger  and  more  modern  sense, 
those  who  are  simply  political  and  constitutional 
reformers.     Like  princo  Krapotkine,  BakouuiuQ 


came  of  an  old  and  i)rominent  Russian  family; 
like  him,  he  revolted  against  the  cruelties  and 
injustices  he  saw  about  him;  like  him,  he  (le- 
spaired  of  peaceful  reform,  and  concluded  that  no 
great  improvement  could  be  expected  until  all 
our  prestmt  political,  econoniic,  and  social  insti- 
tutions were  so  thoroughly  demolished  that  of  the 
old  structure  not  one  atone  should  be  left  on 
another.  Out  of  the  ruins  a  regenerated  world 
might  arise.  We  must  be  purged  as  by  fire. 
Like  all  anarchists  and  true  nihilists,  he  was  a 
thorough  pessinnst,  as  far  as  our  present  manner 
of  life  was  concerned.  Reaction  against  conser- 
vatism carried  him  very  far.  He  wished  to 
abolish  private  property,  state,  and  inheritance. 
Equality  is  to  be  carried  so  far  that  all  must  wear 
the  same  kind  of  clothing,  no  difference  being 
made  even  for  sex.  Religion  is  an  aberration  of 
the  brain,  and  shouhl  be  abolished.  Fire,  dyna- 
mite, and  assassination  are  approved  of  by  at 
least  a  large  number  of  the  party.  They  are 
brave  men,  and  tight  for  their  faith  with  the 
devotion  of  martyrs.  Imprisonment  and  death 
are  ccjunted  but  as  rewards.  .  .  .  Forty-seven 
anarchists  signed  a  declaratfon  of  principles, 
which  was  read  by  one  of  their  number  at  their 
trial  at  Lyons.  .  .  .  '  We  wish  liberty  [they 
declared]  and  we  believe  its  existence  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  any  power  what- 
soever, whatever  its  origin  and  form  —  whether 
it  be  selected  or  imposeci,  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican—  whether  inspired  by  divine  right  or  by 
popular  right,  by  anointment  or  imiversal  suff- 
rage. .  .  .  The  best  governments  are  the  worst. 
The  substitution,  in  a  word,  in  human  relations,  of 
free  contract  i)erpetually  revisable  and  dissoluble, 
is  our  ideal.'" — R.  T.  Ely,  French  and  Gerntan 
Socialism  in,  Modern  Times,  ch.  8. — "In  anarchism 
we  have  the  extreme  antithesis  of  socialism  and 
conununism.  The  socialist  desires  so  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  the  state  that  it  shall  embrace  all 
the  more  important  concerns  of  life.  The  com- 
munist, at  least  of  the  older  school,  would  make 
the  sway  of  authority  and  the  routine  which  fol- 
lows therefrom  universiil.  The  anarchist,  on  the 
other  hanil,  would  banish  all  forms  of  authority 
and  have  only  a  system  of  the  most  perfect  lib- 
erty. The  auarciiist  is  an  extreme  individual- 
ist. .  .  .  Anarchism,  as  a  social  theory,  was  first 
elaborately  formulated  by  Proudhon.  In  the 
first  i)art  of  his  work,  'What  is  Property?'  he 
brielly  stateil  the  doctrine  and  gave  it  the  name 
'anarchy,' ab.sence  of  a  master  or  sovereign.  .  .  . 
About  12  years  before  Proudhon  published  his 
views,  Josiah  Warren  reached  similar  conclusions 
in  America." — II.  L.  Osgood,  Scientific  Anurch- 
isni(P»l.  Sci.  Quart.,  Alar.,  1SS9),  pp.  1-2.— See, 
also,  Nihilism. 

ANARCHISTS,  The  Chicago.  See  Chi- 
cago: A.  I).  1886-1887. 

ANASTASIUS  I.,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern.)   A.  D.  491-518 Anastasius  II.,    A.  D. 

713-716. 

ANASTASIUS  III.,  Pope,  A.  D.  911-915i 
Anastasius  IV.,  Pope.,     A.    D.  1153-1154. 

ANATOLIA.     See  Asi.v  Mmou. 

ANCALITES,  The.— A  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons  whose  honu;  was  near  the  Thames. 

ANCASTER,  Origin  of.     See  CAOSENNiB. 

ANCHORITES.— HERMITS.— "  The  fer- 
tile and  peaceable  lowlands  of  England  .  .  . 
offered  few  spots  sufficiently  wild  and  lonely  for 
the   habitation  of  a   hermit;    those,    therefore. 
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who  wished  to  retire  from  the  world  into  a  more 
strict  and  solitary  life  than  that  which  the  mon- 
iistcry  afforded  were  in  the  habit  of  immuring 
tiicmselvcs,  as  anchorites,  or  in  old  English 
'Ankers,'  in  little  cells  of  stone,  built  usimlly 
against  the  waill  of  a  church.  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun ;  and  similar  anchorites  might 
liave  been  seen  in  Egypt,  500  years  before  the 
time  of  St.  Antony,  unmured  in  cells  in  the 
temples  of  Isis  or  Serapis.  It  is  only  recently 
thill  antiquaries  liave  (iiscovered  how  common 
this  [)ractice  was  in  England,  and  how  frequently 
tile  traces  of  these  cells  are  to  be  found  about  our 
parisli  eliurches." — C.  Kingsley,  The.  Hermits, 
p.  329. —  Tlui  term  anchorites  is  applied,  gener- 
ally, to  all  religious  ascetics  who  lived  insoiitary 
cells. —  J.  Bingliam,  Antiq.  oftlie  Christian  Ch., 
hi:  7,  eh.  1,  seet.  i. — "The  essential  differen' ^ 
between  an  anker  or  anchorite  and  a  heniiit 
appears  to  have  been  that,  whereas  the  fc^rmer 
pas.se(l  liis  whole  life  shut  up  in  a  cell,  the  latter, 
altiiough  leading  indeed  a  solitary  life,  wanderea 
about  at  liberty." — li.  II.  Sharpe,  Int.  to  "Calen- 
dar of  Wills  in  tlw  Court  of  llusting,   London," 

ANCIENT  REGIME.— The  political  and 
social  system  in  France  that  was  destroyed  by 
tlie  Revolution  of  1789  is  commonly  referred  to 
asthe  "ancien  regime."  Some  writers  translate 
tills  in  the  literal  English  form — "the  ancient 
regime;"  others  render  it  more  appropriately, 
perhaps,  the  "old  regime."  Its  special  applica- 
tion is  to  the  state  of  things  described  under 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1789. 

ANCIENTS,  The  Council  of  the.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1795 (June — September). 

ANCRUM,  Battle  of. —A  success  obtained 
by  the  Scots  over  an  English  force  making  an 
incursion  into  tlie  border  districts  of  their  country 
A.  1).  1544. — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
35  {r.  3). 

ANDALUSIA :  The  name.— "The  Vandals, 
.  .  .  though  they  passed  altogether  out  of 
Spain,  have  left  their  name  to  this  day  in  its 
soutliern  part,  under  the  form  of  Andalusia,  a 
name  which,  imder  the  Saracen  conquerors, 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  peninsula." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Jlistorical  Oeog.  of  Europe,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 
—See,  also :  Vand.xls  :  A.  D.  428.  —  Roughly 
speaking,  Andalusia  represents  the  country 
known  to  the  ancients,  tirst,  as  Tartessus,  and, 
later,  as  Turdetania. 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS,  The.  See 
India:  The  Ahorioinal  Inhabitants. 

ANDASTES,  The.    See  American  Adori- 

OINK.S:    SlSQUEII.'^NNAS. 

ANDECAVI.— The  aucient  name  of  the  city 
of  Angers,  France,  and  of  the  tribe  which  occu- 
pied that  region.  Sec  Veneti  of  Western 
Gai'i,. 

ANDERIDA.  — ANDERIDA  SYLVA.— 
ANDREDSWALD.— A  great  forest  which  an- 
ciently stretclied  across  Surrey,  Sussex  and  into 
Kent  (southeastern  England)  was  called  Anderida 
Sylva  by  the  Romans  and  Andredswald  by  the 
Saxons.  It  coincided  nearly  with  the  tract  of 
country  called  in  modern  times  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  to  which  it  gave  its  name  of  the  Wald  or 
Weald.  On  the  southern  coast-border  of  the 
Anderida  Sylva  the  Romans  established  the  im- 
portant fortress  and  port  of  Anderida,  which  has 
been  ideiitifled  with  modern  Pevensey.  Here 
the  Romano-Britons  made  an  obstinate    stand 


against  the  Saxons,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  An- 
derida was  only  taken  by  .Elle  after  a  long  siege. 
In  tlie  words  of  the  Chronicle,  the  Saxons  ".slew 
all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  henceforth 
one  Briton  left."— J.  R.  Green,  llie  Making  of 
Eng.,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 

ANDERSON,  Major  Rob,  it.— Defense  of 
Fort  Sumter.  See  United  States  of  Am.,  A.  D. 
1860  (Deckmheu):  IHOl  (March— April). 

ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON-PENS.  See 
Prisons  and  Prison-Pkns,  Confederate. 

ANDES,  OR  ANDI,  OR  ANDECAVI, 
The.     See  Veneti  of  Western  Gaul. 

ANDESIANS,  The.  See  American  Aboiu- 
I  tiNES ;     Andesians. 

ANDR6,  Major  John,  The  Capture  and 
execution  of.  See  United  States  of  Am., 
A   I).  1780  (August — September). 

ANDREW  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  A.  D. 
1046-1000....  Andrew  II.,  King  of  Hungary, 
A.  D.  1204-1235.... Andrew  IIL,  King  of 
Hungary,  A.  D.  1290-1301. 

ANDRONICUS   I.,  Emperor  in  the   East 

(Byzantine  or   Greek),  A.  D.    1183-1185 

Andronicus  II.  (Palaeologus),  Greek  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  A.  I).  1282-1328. ..  .An- 
dronicus III.  (Palaeologus),  A.  D.  1328-1341. 

ANDROS,  Governor,  New  England  and 
New  York  under.  See  New  England:  A.  D. 
1086;  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1671-1686;  and 
1086-1689;  New  York:  A.  D.  1688;  and  Con- 
necticut: A.  D.  1085-1687. 

ANDROS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  407).  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  411-407. 

ANGELIQUE,  La  Mfere.  See  Port  iIoyal 
AND  THE  Jansknists:  A.I).  1002-1060. 

ANGERS,  Origin  of.  See  Veneti  of  West- 
ern Gaul. 

ANGEVIN  KINGS  AND  ANGEVIN  EM- 
PIRE.    See  England:  A.  D.    1154-1189. 

ANGHIARI,  Battle  of  (1425).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1412-1447. 

ANGLES  AND  JUTES,  The.— The  men- 
tion of  the  Angles  by  Tacitus  is  in  the  following 
passage :  ' '  Next  fto  the  Langobardi]  come  the 
Reudigni,  the  Aviones,  the  Anglii,  the  Varini, 
the  Eudoses,  the  Suardoues,  and  Nuithones,  who 
are  fenced  in  by  rivers  or  forests.  None  of  these 
tribes  have  anj^  noteworthy  feature,  except  their 
common  worship  of  Ertha,  or  mother-Earth,  and 
their  belief  thai  she  interposes  in  human  allairs, 
and  visits  the  nations  in  her  car.  In  an  island  of 
the  ocean  there  is  a  sacred  grove,  and  within  it 
a  consecrated  chariot,  covered  over  with  a  gar- 
ment. Only  one  priest  is  permitted  to  touch  it. 
He  can  perceive  the  presence  of  the  goddess  in 
this  sacred  recess,  and  walks  by  her  side  with 
the  utmost  reverence  as  she  is  drawn  along  by 
heifers.  It  is  u  season  of  rejoicing,  and  festivity 
reigns  wherever  she  deigns  to  go  and  be  received. 
They  do  not  go  to  battle  or  wear  arms;  every 
weapon  is  under  lock ;  peace  and  quiet  are  wel- 
comed only  at  these  times,  till  the  goddess,  weary 
of  human  intercourse,  is  at  length  restored  by 
the  same  priest  to  her  temple.  Afterwards  the 
ear,  the  v(!Stments,  and,  if  you  like  to  believe  it, 
the  ilivinity  herself,  arc  puritied  in  a  secret  lake. 
Slaves  perform  the  rite,  who  are  instantly  swal- 
lowed up  by  its  waters.  Hence  arises  a  myster- 
ious terror  and  a  pious  ignorance  concerning  the 
nature  o*'  that  which  is  seen  only  by  men  doomed 
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to  die.  This  liriincli  indc-cd  of  tlie  Siipvi  stretches 
Into  the  remoter  rej,'i()ns(tf  Germany."— Tii«;itiis, 
Oermaiii/;  trmtn.  hi/  Church  <iml  lir<nlribh,  eh.  40. 

—  "In  (lose  ripii^hhonrluMxl  with  the  Hnxons  in 
the  iniddh'of  th<'  fourth  century  were  the  Angli, 
a  tribe  wliose  orijii"  is  more  uncertain  and  tlie 
application  of  wliose  name  is  .still  more  a  matter 
of  (juestion.  If  the  name  belongs,  in  the  page."} 
of  tlie  several  geographers,  to  the  sjime  nation, 
it  was  .situated  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  east  of  the 
Elbe;  in  the  time  of  I'tolemv  it  was  found  on 
the  middle  Elbe,  between  the  Thurlngians  to  the 
south  and  the  Varini  to  the  north;  and  at  a  later 
perifwl  it  was  forced,  p(!rhaps  by  the  growth  of 
the  Thuringiau  power,  into  the  neck  of  the  Cim- 
Itric  peninsula.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  this  hypothesis  is  sound,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether,  if  it  be  so,  the 
Angli  were  not  connected  more  closely  with  the 
Thuringians  than  with  the  Saxons.  To  the  north 
of  the  Angli,  after  they  had  reached  their  Schles- 
wig  home,  were  the  Jutes,  of  whose  early  his- 
tory we  know  nothing,  except  their  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  kinsmen  of  the  Goths  and  the  close 
similarity  between  their  descendants  and  the 
neighbour  Frisians." — W.  Stubbs,  (Jount.  Hint, 
of  K»t}.,  V.  t,  rh.  3. —  "  Imi)ortant  as  are  the  An- 
gles, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  only 
known  through  their  relations  to  us  of  Eiugland, 
their  descendants;  indeed.without  this  paramount 
fact,  they  would  be  liable  to  be  confu.sed  with 
the  Frisians,  with  the  Old  Saxons,  and  with  even 
Slavonians.  This  is  chiefly  because  there  is  no 
satisfactory  trace  or  fragment  of  the  Angles  of 
Germany  within  (Jermany ;  whilst  the  notices  of 
the  other  writers  of  antiquity  tell  us  as  little  as 
the  one  we  tind  in  Tacitus.  And  this  notice  is 
not  only  brief  but  complicated.  ...  I  still  think 
that  the  Angli  of  Tacitus  were — 1:  The  Angles 
of  England;  2:  (^ccui)ants  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Hanover;  ',i:  At  least  in  the  time  of  Tacitus; 
4:  And  that  to  the  exclusion  of  any  territory  in 
Holstein,  which  was  Frisian  to  the  west,  and 
Slavonic  to  tlie  east.  Still  the  question  is  one  of 
great  magnitude  and  numerous  complications." 

—  U.  G.  Latham,  The  Germuny  of  Tacitus;  Epil- 
cgomena,  sect.  49. 

Also  in  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Hist,  of  Eng.  undfr 
the  Angl<>-8iixon  King*,  v.  1,  pp.  89-95.  —  See, 
also,  AvioNEs,  and  S.vxoxa — The  conquests  and 
settlements  of  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles  in  Brit- 
ain are  described  under  Enolajjd:  A.  D.  449- 
473,  and  547-«;i:j. 

ANGLESEA,  Ancient.  See  Mona,  Monapia, 
and  NouMANs:  ntii-!)th  Centuries. 

ANGLO-SAXON.— A  term  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  compound  of  Angle  and  Saxon, 
the  names  of  the  two  principal  Teutonic  tribes 
which  took  pos.session  of  Britain  and  formed  the 
English  nation  by  their  ultimate  union.  As  thus 
regarded  and  used  to  designate  the  race,  the 
language  and  tlie  institutions  which  resulted  from 
that  union,  it  is  only  objectionable,  perhaps,  as 
being  superfluous,  because  English  is  the  ac- 
cepted name  of  the  people  of  England  and  all 
pertaining  to  them.  But  the  term  Anglo-Saxon 
has  also  been  more  particularly  employed  to 
designate  the  Early  English  people  and  their 
language,  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  as 
though  they  were  Anglo-Saxon  at  that  period 
and  became  English  afterwards.  Motlern  his- 
torians are  protesting  strongly  against  this  use  of 
the  term.     Mr.   Freeman  (Norman  Conquest,  v. 


1,  note  A),  says:  "The  name  by  which  our 
forefathers  really  knew  themselves  and  by  which 
thev  were  known  to  other  nations  was  English 
ami  no  other.  'Angli,'  'Engle,'  'Angel  cyr:,' 
'  Englisc,'  are  the  true  names  by  which  the  'teu- 
tons of  Britain  knew  themselves  and  their  lan- 
guage. ...  As  a  chronological  term,  ^Vnglo- 
Saxon  is  equally  objectionable  with  Saxon.  The 
'Anglo-Saxon  period,'  as  far  as  there  ever  was 
one,  is  going  on  still.  I  speak  therefore  of  our 
forefathers,  not  as  'Saxons,' or  even  as  'Anglo 
Saxons,'  but  as  they  spoke  of  themselves, 
as  Englishmen  —  '  Angli, '  '  Engle, ' —  '  Angel 
cyn.'"— See,  also,  Saxons,  and  Angles  and 
Jutes. 

ANGLON,  Battle  of.— Fought  in  Armenia, 
A.  I).  343,  between  the  Uomans  and  the  Persians, 
with  disaster  to  the  former. — G.  liawliuson, 
Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarch;/,  ch.  20. 

ANGORA,  Battle  of  (1402).  See  Ti-Moub- 
also,  TuiiKs:  A.  I).  1389-1403. 

ANGOSTURA,  OR  BUENA  VISTA, 
Battle  of.     See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1846-1847. 

ANGRIVARII,  The.— The  Angrivarii  were 
one  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Germany.  Their 
settlements  "were  to  the  west  of  the  Weser 
(Visurgis)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minden  and 
Ilerford,  and  thus  coincide  to  some  extent  with 
Westphalia.  Their  territory  was  the  scene  of 
Varus'  defeat.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
name  of  this  tribe  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  town 
Eugeru." — A.  J.  Church  and  W.  J.  Brodribb, 
Tacitus's  Germany,  notes. — See,  :ilso,  Buucteui. 

ANL— Storming  of  the  Turks  (1064).  See 
TuuKS:  A.  1).  10(53-1073. 

ANILLEROS,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1814-1827. 

ANJOU  :  Creation  of  the  County. — Origin 
of  the  Plantagenets.  —  "It  was  the  policy  of 
this  unfairly  depreciated  sovereign  [Charles  the 
Bald,  grantlsou  of  Charlemagne,  who  received 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire 
the  Neustrian  part,  out  of  which  was  developed  the 
modern  kingdom  of  France,  and  who  reigned  from 
840  to  877],  to  recruit  the  failing  ranks  ofthe  false 
and  degenerate  Frankish  aristocracy,  by  calling 
up  to  his  i)eerage  the  wise,  the  able,  the  honest 
and  the  bold  of  ignoble  birth.  .  .  .  He  sought 
to  surround  himself  with  new  men,  the  men 
without  ancestry;  and  the  earliest  historian  of 
the  House  of  Anjou  both  describes  this  system 
and  affonls  the  most  splendid  example  of  the 
theory  adopted  by  the  king.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  these  parvenus  was  Torquatus  or  Tor- 
tulfus,  an  Armorican  peasjint,  a  very  rustic,  a 
backwoodsman,  who  lived  by  hunting  and  such 
like  occupations,  almost  in  solitude,  cultivating 
his  'quillets,'  his  'cueillettes,'  of  land,  and  driv- 
ing his  own  oxen,  harnessed  to  his  plough.  Tor- 
quatus entered  or  was  invited  into  the  service  of 
Charles-le-Chauve,  and  rose  high  in  his  sover- 
eign's confldeuce:  a  prudent,  a  bold,  and  a  good 
man.  Charles  appointed  him  Forester  of  the 
forest  called  'the  Blackbird's  Nest,'  the  'nid  du 
merle, '  a  pleasant  name,  not  the  less  pleasant  for 
its  familiarity.  This  happened  during  the  con- 
flicts with  the  Northmen.  Torquatus  served 
Charles  strenuously  in  the  wars,  and  obtained 
great  authority.  Tertullus,  son  of  Torquatus, 
inherited  his  father's  energies,  quick  and  acute, 
patieift  of  fatigue,  ambitious  and  aspiring;  he 
became  the  liegeman  of  Charles;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Petronilla  the  King's  cousin.  Count 
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Hugh  the  Abbot's  (Inughtcr,  intrwluceil  him 
into  the  very  circle  of  tlie  royal  fiimily.  Chd- 
tciui  Limdoii  and  other  benefices  in  tlie  uiistinois 
were  iicciuired  by  him,  possibly  us  the  lady's 
dowry.  Seneschal  also  was  Tertullus  of  the 
same  ample  Gastinois  territory.  Ingelper,  son 
of  Tertullus  and  Petronilla,  appears  as  the  first 
hereditary  Count  of  Anjou  Outre-Maine, — Mar- 
«juis,  Consul  or  Count  of  Anjcm, —  for  all  these 
titles  are  assigned  to  him.  ^  et  the  ploughman 
■Poniuatus  must  be  reckoned  as  the  primary 
Planlagenet:  the  rustic  Torcjuatus  founded  that 
brilliant  family." — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Nor- 
iiuindjiand  Enyland,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  K.  Norgate,  England  under  the  An- 
gevin Kinfjn,  V.  1,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  987-1129.— The  greatest  of  the  old 
Counts.— "  Fulc  Nerra,  FiUc  the  Bhick  [A.  D. 
987-1040]  is  the  greatest  of  the  Angevins,  the 
first  in  whom  we  can  trace  that  marked  type  of 
character  which  their  house  was  to  preserve 
with  a  fatal  constancy  through  two  hundred 
years.  He  was  without  natural  affection.  In 
his  youth  he  burned  a  wife  at  the  stake,  and 
legend  told  how  he  led  her  to  her  doom  decked 
out  in  his  gayest  attire.  In  h's  old  age  he 
waged  his  bitterest  war  i>gainst  his  son,  and 
exacted  from  him  when  vanqui.shed  a  humilia- 
tion which  men  reserved  for  the  deadliest  of 
their  foes.  '  You  are  conquered,  you  are  con- 
quered!' shouted  the  old  man  in  fi(!rce  exulta- 
tion, as  Geoffry,  bridled  and  saddled  like  a  beast 
of  burden,  crawled  for  pardon  to  his  father's 
feet.  .  .  .  But  neither  the  wrath  of  Heaven  nor 
the  curses  of  men  broke  with  a  single  mishap 
the  fifty  years  of  his  success.  At  his  accession 
Anjou  was  the  least  important  of  the  greater 
provinces  of  France.  At  his  death  it  stood,  if 
not  in  e.vtent,  at  least  in  real  power,  first  among 
them  all.  .  .  .  His  overthrow  of  Brittany  on  the 
field  of  Conquereux  was  followed  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  Southern  Touraine.  .  .  .  His  great 
victory  at  Pontlevoi  crushed  the  rival  house  of 
Blois;  the  seizure  of  Saumur  completed  his  con- 
quests in  the  South,  while  Nortliern  Touraine 
was  won  bit  by  bit  till  only  Tours  resisted  the 
Angevin.  The  treacherous  seizure  of  its  Count, 
Herbert  Wake-dog,  left  ISIalne  at  his  mercy  ere 
the  old  man  bequeathed  his  unfinished  work  to 
his  son.  As  a  warrior,  Geoffry  !Martel  was 
hiinlly  inferior  to  his  father.  A  decisive  over- 
throw wrested  Tours  from  the  Count  of  Blois;  a 
second  left  Poitou  at  his  mercy ;  and  the  seizure 
of  Le  Mans  brought  him  to  the  Norman  border. 
Here  .  .  .  his  advance  was  checked  by  the 
genius  of  William  the  Concjueror,  and  with  his 
death  the  greatness  of  Anjou  seemed  for  the 
time  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Stripped  of  Elaine 
by  the  Normans,  and  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, the  weak  and  profligate  administration 
of  Fulc  Rechin  left  Anjou  powerless  against  its 
rivals  along  the  Seine.  It  woke  to  fresh  energy 
with  the  accession  of  his  son,  Fulc  of  Jerusalem. 
.  .  .  Fulc  was  the  one  enemy  whom  Henry  the 
First  really  feared.  It  was  to  disjirm  his  restless 
hostility  that  the  King  yielded  to  his  son,  Geof- 
fry tlie  Handsome,  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Matilda."— .1.  R.  Green,  A  Short  History  of  the 
EnijUsh  People,  ch.  2,  sect.  7. 

Also  in  K.  Norgate,  England  under  the  Ange- 
vin Iuiig.%  v.  1,  cJi.  2-4. 

A.  D,  1154. —  The  Counts  become  Kings  of 
England.    See  England:  A.  D.  1154-1189. 


A.   D.   1204.  —  Wrested  f^om    the  English 
King  John.     SeeFH.\NtK:  A.  U.  1180-1224; 

A.  D,  1206-1442.  —  English  attempts  to  re- 
cover the  county.  —  The  Third  and  Fourth 
Houses  of  Anjou, —  Creation  of  the  Dukedom. 
—  King  .Folm,  of  England,  did  not  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  peers  of  Frame 
which  pronounced  his  forfeiture  of  the  fiefs  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  "since  he  invaded  and  had 
possession  of  Angers  again  in  1200,  when,  Goth- 
like,  h(!  demolished  its  ancient  walls.  He  lost  it  in 
the  following  year,  and  .  .  .  made  no  further 
attempt  upon  it  until  1213.  In  that  year,  having 
collected  a  powerful  army,  he  landed,  at  Rochelle, 
and  actually  occupied  Angers,  without  striking 
a  blow.  But  .  .  .  the  year  1214  beheld  him 
once  more  in  retreat  from  Anjou,  never  to  reap- 
pear there,  since  he  died  on  the  lOth  of  Oitober, 
1216.  In  the  person  of  King  John  ended  what  is 
called  the  'Second  House  of  Anjou.'  In  1204, 
after  the  confiscations  of  John's  French  posses- 
sions, Philip  Augustus  established  hereditary 
seneschals  in  that  part  of  France,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  tutor  of  the  imfortunate  Young 
Arthur  [of  Brittany],  named  William  des  Roches, 
who  was  in  fact  Count  in  all  except  the  name, 
over  Anjou,  Mnine,  and  Tourraine,  owing  alle- 
giance only  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Sene- 
schal, William  des  Roches,  died  in  1222.  His 
son-in-law,  Amaury  de  Craon,  succeeded  him," 
but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  during  a 
war  in  Brittanv  and  incarcemted.  Henry  III. 
of  Englautl  still  claimed  the  title  of  Count  of 
Anjou,  and  in  1230  he  "disembarked  a  consid- 
erable army  at  St.  Malo,  in  the  view  of  re-con- 
quering Anjou,  and  the  other  forfeited  possessions 
of  his  crown.  Louis  IX.,  then  only  fifteen  years 
old  .  .  .  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  allies ;  but 
in  the  following  year  a  peace  was  concluded,  the 
province  of  Guienne  having  been  ceded  to  the 
English  crown.  In  1241,  Louis  gave  the  counties 
of  Poitou  and  Auvergnc  to  his  brother  Alphonso ; 
and,  in  the  year  1246,  he  invested  his  brother 
Charles,  Count  of  Provence,  with  the  counties  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  thereby  annulling  the  rank 
and  title  of  Seneschal,  and  instituting  the  Third 
House  of  Anjou.  Charles  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
proud  fortunes  of  this  Third  House,  was  ambi- 
tious in  character,  and  events  long  favoured  his 
ambition.  Count  of  Provence,  through  the  in- 
heritance of  his  consort,  had  not  long  been 
invested  with  Anjou  and  Maine,  ere  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  conquest  of  Sicily  [see  It.\ly 
(SouTHKUN):  A.  D.  1250-1208].''  The  Third 
House  of  Anjou  ended  in  the  person  of  John, 
who  became  King  of  France  in  1350.  In  1356 
he  invested  his  son  Louis  with  Anjou  and  Maine, 
and  in  1300  the  latter  was  created  the  fir.st  Duke 
of  Anjou.  The  Fourth  House  of  Anjou,  which 
began  with  this  first  Duke,  came  to  an  end  two 
generations  later  with  Rene,  or  Regnier,  —  the 
"good  King  Rene"  of  history  and  stor^-,  whose 
kingdom  was  for  the  most  part  a  name,  and  who 
is  best  known  to  English  readers,  perhaps,  as 
the  father  of  JIargaret  of  Anjou,  the  stout- 
hearted queen  of  Henry  VI.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Louis,  the  second  duke,  Rene  becamt 
by  his  father's  will  Count  of  Guise,  his  elder 
brother,  Louis,  inheriting  the  dukedom.  In 
1434  the  brother  died  without  issue  and  Rene 
succeeded  him  in  Anjou,  Maine  and  Provence. 
He  had  already  become  Duke  of  Bar,  as  the 
adopted  heir  of  his  great-uncle,  the  cardinal- 
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diiki'.  ami  Duke  nf  Lorninc  (143ft),  hy  «lMipnn- 
tidii  <if  111.-  lull'  Diikf,  wliitsc  (liiujrlitiT  he  Imd 
nmrrinl.  In  \V-i'>  lie  rcciivcd  fnim  iluvcu 
.loaiinii  of  N'aplrs  llic  doiilnful  liT'ny  of  tliiit 
(iislractfd  kiiifrddin,  wliicli  she  Imd  iticvioiisly 
»»'(iuciillii'd  liisl.  to  Alplionso  of  Aniijon,  and 
aflrrwards  — rcvokinirlliat  tcstamcnl  — to  Uciie's 
brolluT,  Unih  .f  A.-ijou.  Kini,'  Ucne  enjoyed 
the  title  cJ-iU  i.^  life-time  nnd  the  aetual  king- 
dom for  a  liiiet  ..,-'"'.,  out  in  1442  lie  was  ex- 
pelled 'u.n  Naples  Ji'  his  competitor  Alplionso 
(see  Itai.v:  a!  D.  r.'J-1447>  — M.  A.  Hook- 
ham,  Life  iiiid  Timm  r  .'duryitret  of  Anjoii, 
introd,  and  eh.  1-2.         ^ 

ANJOU,  The  English  House  of.  See  Eno- 
i,.\Ni);  A.  1).  11 .-).-)- 11N!>. 

ANJOU,  The  Neapolitan  House  of:  A.  D. 
1266.— Conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.     See  Italy:  A.  1).  rr.<»-12tiH. 

A,  D.  1282.  Loss  of  Sicily.— Retention  of 
Naples.     See  Italy:  A.  i).  12s2-i:i(K). 

A.  D.  1310-1382.— Possession  of  the  Hun- 
garian throne.    See  HiMiAKY:  A.  I).  i;((ll-1442. 

A.  D.  1370-1384.— Acquisition  and  loss  of 
the  crown  of  Poland.  See  Polam):  A.  D. 
i:m-l.-)T2. 

A.  D.  1381-1384.— Claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou. 
— His  expedition  to  Italy  and  his  death.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  134:!-1;W». 

A.  D.  1386-1399.— Renewed  contest  for 
Naples.— Defeat  of  Louis  II.  by  Ladislas. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  i;W6-1414. 

A.  D.  1423-1442. — Renewed  contest  for  the 
crown  of  Naples.— Defeat  by  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Sicily.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

ANKENDORFF,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  IS07  (Febkiaky— .lUNK). 

ANKERS.     See  ANnioiUTES. 

ANNA,  Czarina  of  Russia,  A.  D.  1730- 
1740. 

ANNALES  MAXIMI,  The.     See  Fastl 

ANNAM:  A.  D.  1882-1885.— War  with 
France. — French  protectorate  accepted.  See 
Fkance:  a.  I).  1875-lHHlt. 

ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL,  NOVA  SCOTIA: 
Change  of  name  from  Port  Royal  (1710^.  See 
Nk\v  Enolam):  A.  D.  17'^2-1710. 

ANNATES,  OR  FIRST-FRUITS.— "A 
praetice  had  existed  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
in  all  the  churches  of  Europe,  that  bishops  and 
p- "hbishops,  on  presentation  to  their  sees,  should 
transmit  to  the  pope,  on  receiving  their  bulls  of 
investment,  one  year's  income  from  their  new 
preferments.  It  was  railed  tli(>  ))aymeiit  of  An- 
nates, or  tirst-fruits,  and  had  originated  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  as  a  means  of  providing  a 
fund  for  the  holy  wars.  Once  established  it  had 
settled  into  custom,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
resources  of  the  papal  revenue." — .1.  A.  Froude, 
lliHtory  of  Kiuihind,  ch.  4. — "The  claim  [by  the 
pope]  to  the  tirst-fruit.s  of  bishoprics  anil  other 
I)romotions  was  aiiparently  first  made  in  England 
by  Alexander  IV.  in  12.Y(5,  for  five  years;  it  was 
renewed  by  Clement  V.  in  1306,  to  last  for  two 
yeai-s ;  and  it  was  in  a  measure  successful.  By 
.lolm  XXII.  it  was  claimed  throughout  Christen- 
dom for  three  years,  and  met  with  universal 
irsistance.  .  .  .  Stoutly  contested  as  it  was  in 
the  Council  of  Constance,  and  frequently  made 
tlie  subject  of  debate  in  i)arliament  and  council 
the  demuud  must  have  been  regularly  complied 


wflh."— \V.  Stubbs.  r,m»t.  Iliitt.  of  Enq.,fh.  10, 
met.  71H.— See,  also,  OiKKN   Annk's  Bot'NTV. 

ANNE,  Queen  of  England,  A.  D.  1702-1714. 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  Queen-regent  of 
France.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1(M2-1043,  tol«,Jl- 
10.53. 

ANNE  BOLEYN,  Marriage,  trial  and 
execution  of.  See  K.vdLANi):  A.  1).  1527-15;H, 
and  ir>;l((-|.-)4:s. 

ANSAR,  The.  See  Mahometan  Conquest: 
A.  1).  <>0!»-0:t2. 

ANSIBARII,  The.   See  Franks:  OiuniN.&c. 

ANSPACH,  Creation  of  the  Margravate. 
See  (tKiiMANV:  13tii  ('KNTruv.  ..  .Separation 
from  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg.  See 
BnANDKNiuitii :  A.  1>.  1417-1<)40. 

ANTALCIDAS,  Peace  of  (B.  C.  387).  See 
GitKi-.CK,:  1$.  C.  31)9-387. 

ANTES,  The.     See  Slavonic  Peoples. 

ANTESIGNANI,  The.— "  In  each  cohort  [of 
the  Hom.iii  legion,  in  Ciesar's  time]  a  certain 
number  of  the  best  men,  probably  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  detachment,  was  assigned  as 
a  guard  to  the  standard,  from  whence  they 
derived  their  name  of  Antcsignani." — C.  Men 
vale,  J[ixt.  if  t/if  JioiinniK,  cfi.  1"). 

ANTHEMIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 

A.  I).  4(»7-472. 

ANTHESTERIA,  The.  See  Dionysia  .\t 
Athens. 

ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE.  See  Tau 
IKK  I.KdlSLATION  (Enoland):  A.  I).  1836-1839, 
and  184r.-1846. 

ANTI-FEDERALISTS.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1789-1793. 

ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY,  American.  See 
New  Youk:  A.  I).  1820-1832. 

ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY,  Mexican.  See 
Mexico:   A.  D.  1822-1828. 

ANTI-RENTERS.— ANTI-RENT  WAR. 
See  LiviNosTON  Manoil 

ANTI-SLAVERY  MOVEMENTS.  See 
Slaveky,  Neouo. 

ANTIETAM,  OR  SHARPSBURG,  Battle 
of.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1802 

(SEPTEMnEIl;    MaRY1.AND). 

ANTIGONE  A.     See  Mantinea:    B.  C.  222. 
ANTIGONID  KINGS,  The.     See  Greece: 

B.  C.  307-197. 

ANTIGONUS,  and  the  wars  of  the  Dia- 
dochi.  See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  323-310;  31.'>- 
310;  310-301. 

ANTIGONUS  GONATUS,  The  wars  of. 
See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  277-244. 

ANTILLES.— ANTILIA.—"  Familiar  as  is 
the  name  of  the  Antilles,  few  are  aware  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  word ;  while  its  precise  signifi- 
cance sets  etymology  at  defiance.  Common  con- 
sent identified  the  Antilia  of  legend  with  the 
Isle  of  the  Seven  Cities.  In  the  year  734,  says 
the  story,  the  Arabs  having  conquered  most  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  a  number  of  Christian 
emigrants,  under  the.  direction  of  seven  holy 
bishops,  among  them  the  archbishop  of  Oporto, 
sailed  westward  with  all  that  they  had,  and 
reached  an  island  where  they  founded  seven 
towns.  Arab  geographers  speak  of  an  Atlantic 
island  called  in  Arabic  El-tennyn,  or  Al-tin  (Isle 
of  Serpents),  a  name  which  may  possibly  have 
become  by  corruption  Antilia.  .  .  .  The  seven 
bishops  were  believed  in  the  16th  century  to  be 
still  represented  by  their  successors,  and  to  pre- 
side over  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people.    Most 
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ANTILLES. 


ANTRUSTIONES. 


jronirraphcra  of  the  IRtli  rcnUiry  believed  in  the 
existence  of  Antilin.  It  was  rcprosj-ntt'd  us  lyinji 
west  of  the  Azores.  ...  As  soon  ns  it  Itecainc 
known  in  EufO|)e  tliat  C'oluinbiis  liail  (iiseoveicd 
a  large  island,  Esjiailola  was  at  once  identilicd 
with  Antilia,  .  .  .  and  the  name  .  .  .  Inis  ever 
since  been  applied  generally  to  tlie  West  Indian 
islands." — E.  J.  Payne,  lliHt.  of  the  Aeip  World 
fiilltd  Aiiurkti,   r.    1,  p.    J(H. — See,    also,    Wkst 

ANTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSY  IN 
PURITAN  MASSACHUSETTS.  See  M.\s- 
t.uni  skits:  A.  1).  KCW-ltWM. 

ANTIOCH  :  Founding  of  the  City.  See 
Ski.kl'ciu.*;;  and  M.xceuoma,  «!cc. :  B.  C.  810- 
301. 

A.  D.  36-400.— The  Christian  Church.    See 

C'llUlSTI.VMTY,  EaULY. 

A.  D.  115. — Great  Earthquake. — "Early  in 
the  year  115,  according  to  tiie  iiiostexact  t;liron- 
ology,  .  .  .  the  splendid  capital  of  Syria  was 
visited  by  an  earthciuake,  t)ne  of  the  most  disas- 
trous apparently  of  all  the  similar  intlictions 
from  wluch  that  luckless  city  has  in-riodically 
suffered.  .  .  .  The  cahunity  was  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  unusmil  crowds  from  all  the  cities 
of  the  east,  assembled  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Emperor  [Trajan],  or  to  take  part  in  his  expe- 
dition [of  conquest  in  the  cast].  Among 
the  victims  were  many  Romans  of  distinction. 
.  .  .  Trajan,  himself,  only  escaped  bv  creeping 
through  a  window." — C.  Merivale,  Jlint.  of  the 
RomanH,  ch.  Ci. 

A.  D.  260. — Surprise,  massacre  and  Spillage 
by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  See  I'kusia:  A.  1). 
226-037. 

A.  D.  526. — Destruction  by  Earthquake. — 
During  the  reign  of  Justinian  (A.  D.  518-505)  the 
cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  were  overwhelmed 
by  earthciuakes  more  frequent  than  at  any  other 
period  of  history.  Antioch,  the  nietroijolis  of 
Asia,  was  entirely  destroyed,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  526,  at  the  very  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  country  were  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  Ascension;  and  it  is 
allirmed  that  250,000  persons  were  crushed  by 
the  fall  of  its  sumptuous  edifices." — J.  0.  L.  de 
Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  43. 

A.  D.  540. — ^Stormed,  pillaged  and  burned 
by  Chosroes,  the  Persian  King.  Sec  Peksia: 
A.  D.  220-627. 

A.  D.  638.— Surrender  to  the  Arabs.  See 
Mahometan  CoNtii;E»T:  A.  1).  632-(i30. 

A.  D.  969. — Recapture  by  the  Byzantines.— 
After  having  remained  328  years  in  the  i)ossession 
of  the  Saracens,  Antioch  was  retaken  in  the  winter 
of  A.  D.  969  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Nicepho- 
rus  Phokas,  and  became  again  iv  Qliristian 
city.  Three  years  later  the  Moslems  made  a 
great  effort  to  recover  the  city,  but  were  defeated. 
The  Byzantine  arms  were  at  this  time  highly 
successful  in  the  never  ending  Saracen  war,  and 
Jolin  Zimiskes,  successor  of  T,  cephorus  Phokas, 
marched  triumphantly  to  the  Tigris  and  threat- 
ened even  Bagdad.  But  most  of  the  conquests 
thus  made  in  Syria  and  MesopoUimia  were  not 
lasting.— G.  ¥m\av.  Hint,  of  the  Ryzantini'-  Em- 
pire, A.  1).  716-1007,  bk.  2,  ch.  2.— See  Byzan- 
tine Empiue,  A.  D.  963-1025. 

A.  D.  1097-1098. — Siege  and  caoture  by  the 
Crusaders.     Sec  Ckusauks:  A.  D.  1096-1099. 


A.  D.    1099-1 144.— Principality.     Sec  Jeru- 

HAI.EM:    A.   I).    H)l(!»-llt4. 

A.  D.  1268.-  Extinction  of  the  Latin  Prin- 
cipality.— Total  destruction  of  the  city. — An- 
tioch fell,  beture  the  arms  of  Bibars,  llii' Sultan 
of  Egpyt  and  Syria,  and  the  Latin  i)rin(ipality 
was  bkxMlily  exiinguislied,  in  1268.  "The  tirsl 
s»'al  of  the  Christian  name  was  dispeo|iled  by 
the  slaughter  of  seventeen,  and  the  laptivity 
of  one  hundred,  thousand  of  her  iidiabilant-s. " 
This  fate  infell  Antioch  only  twenty  three  years 
befon?  the  last  vestige  «)f  the  coiKjuests  of  the 
crusaders  was  obliterated  at  Acre. —  E.  Gibbon, 
Dicliiie  and  Fill  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  59. — 
"Tlie  sultan  halteil  for  several  weeks  in  the 
plain,  and  ]M'rmitted  his  soldiers  to  hold  a  large 
market,  or  lair,  for  the  sale  of  their  booty.  Thi.s 
market  was  attended  by  Jews  and  i)edlars  from 
all  parts  of  the  East.  .  .  .  'It  was,' says  the  (^adi 
^lohieddin,  'a  fearful  and  heart-rending  sight. 
Even  the  hard  stones  were  softened  with  grief.' 
lie  tells  us  that  the  captives  were  so  numerous 
that  a  flue  hearty  boy  might  be  imrehased  for 
twelve  pieces  of  silver,  ami  a  little  girl  for  live. 
When  the  work  of  i)illag('  had  been  completed, 
when  all  the  ornaments  and  decorations  had  been 
carried  away  from  the  churches,  and  the  lead 
torn  from  the  roofs,  Antioch  was  lired  in  dif- 
ferent places,  amid  the  loud  thrilling  shouts  of 
'  Allah  Acbar, '  '  God  is  Victorious. '  The  great 
churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  burnt  with 
terrific  fury  for  manv  days,  and  the  vast  and 
venerable  city  was  left  without  a  habitation  and 
without  an  inhabitant." — 0.  G.  Addison,  T/ie 
Kiiit/hts  2'einplars,  ch.  6. 

ANTIOCHUS  SOTER,  AND  ANTIO- 
CHUS  THE  GREAT.  See  Seleuciu^,  The: 
B.  C.  281-224,  and  224-187. 

ANTIPATER,  and  the  wars  of  the  Dia- 
dochi.    See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  323-316. 

ANTIUM. — "  Antium,  once  a  nourishing  city 
of  the  Volsci,  and  afterwards  of  the  Romans, 
their  conquerors,  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  small 
number  of  inhabitants.  Originally  it  was  with- 
out a  port ;  the  harbour  of  the  Antiates  having 
been  the  neighbouring  indentation  in  the  coast  of 
Ceno,  now  Nettuno,  distant  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  eastward.  .  .  .  The  piracies  of  the  ancient 
Antiates  all  proceeded  from  Ceno,  or  Cerio,  where 
they  had  22  long  ships.  These  Nuraicius  took; 
.  .  .  some  were  taken  to  Rome  and  their  rostra 
suspended  in  triumph  in  the  Forum.  ...  It 
[Antium]  was  reckoned  260  stadia,  or  about  33 
miles,  from  Ostia." — Sir  W.  Gell,  Ihjwg.  of  Rome, 
V.  1. 

ANTIUM,  Naval  Battle  of  (1378).  See 
Venice:  A.  1).  1378-1379. 

ANTIVESTiEUM.      See  Biutain,   Tuibes 

OF  ('EI.TIC. 

ANTOINE  DE  BOURBON,  King  of  Na- 
varre, A.  I).  1555-15.")7. 

ANTONINES,  The.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  138- 
180. 

ANTONINUS,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Roman 
Emperor,  A.  1).  101-180. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  I).  138-UU. 

ANTONY,  Mark,  and  the  Second  Triumvi- 
rate.    See  Ro.me:  B.  C.  44  to  31. 

ANTRUSTIONES.— In  the  Salic  law,  of 
the  Franks,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  recognized 
order  of  uobility,     "Wc  meet,  iiowcvcr,  with 
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MVpml  titlfs  (Irnntlnir  tompornrv  rank,  drrivcd 
from  otllirs  |»<ilili(iil  uiiil  jiidiciul,  or  fnitii  ii 
poKiiioii  nlMHit  ihc  |MTs<>ii  nf  tlu-  kiriK.  Among 
thcM'  the  AiilniHUnni's,  who  wen-  in  consUuit 
attcniliincT  ti|">n  lln'  kinj,',  |)lHyf<l  ii  JunHpicuous 

riirt.  .  .  .  AnlnistiorH's  tind  ConvivH-  Itctfis 
ItomiinH  wlio  lirlil  tlic  Hiinu-  (xwifionl  arc  tin; 
pn'/lcrcssofHof  till'  Viissi  Doniinici  of  Inter  tin»;», 
iind  likf  iIk'w  were  l)oiind  to  the  king  by  an  c»- 
rK'<ial  fiatli  of  personal  and  p»r|H>tind  scrvi  ■ 
Thi'V  fornied  part,  as  it  were,  of  tlic  kin>.  h 
family,  and  wrrr  cxpcilcd  to  reside  in  the  palaa, 
where  they  superintended  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  royal  houseliold."— W.  C.  Perry, 
Thf  Kriitikx.  I'll.   10. 

ANTWERP :  The  name  of  the  City.—  Its 
commercial  greatness  in  the  i6th  century. — 
"'riieeitv  was  so  aiuient  that  its  jjenealoj^isi  ., 
with  ridiculous  >;ravity,  ascended  to  a  peri(Hl 
two  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  dis- 
covered a  giant,  rejoicing  in  tlio  classic  name  of 
Antigonus,  established  on  the  Scheld.  This 
patriarch  exacted  one  half  the  merchandis<'  of  all 
navigators  who  j)a8s«'d  his  castle,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  ami)Utate  and  cast  into  the  river  the 
right  hands  of  those  who  infringed  this  simple 
tarilT.  Thus  '  nand-weri)en,'  hand-throwing,  he- 
CHm(!  Antwerp,  and  hence,  two  liands,  in  the 
escutcheon  of  the  city,  were  ever  held  up  in 
heraldic  attestation  of  the  truth.  The  giant  was, 
in  his  turn,  thrown  into  the  Hcheld  by  a  hero, 
named  Umbo,  from  whose  exploits  Bmbanl  de- 
rived its  name.  .  .  .  Hut  for  these  antiijuarian 
researches,  a  simph-r  derivation  of  tiie  name 
would  seem  'an  I'  werf,'  'on  the  wharf.'  It  had 
now  [in  the  tirst  half  of  the  ItJth  century)  be- 
come the  principal  entrepot  and  exchange  of 
Europe  .  .  .  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  Venice,  Nurend)urg,  Augsburg,  Bruges, 
were  sinking,  but  Antwerp,  with  its  deep  and 
convenient  river,  stretched  its  arm  to  the  ocean 
and  cjiught  the  golden  prize,  as  it  fell  from  its 
sister  cities'  grasp.  .  .  .  No  city,  except  Paris, 
surjiassed  it  in  ])opulation,  none  approached  it 
in  connnercial  splendor."  —  J.  L.  Alotley,  The 
liene  of  the  Dvtch  Jlijtiiblir.  Ilint.  lutrml.,  itirt.  13. 

A.  D.  1313.— Made  the  Staple  for  English 
trade.    See  Si aim.k. 

A.  D.  1566. — Riot  of  the  Image-breakers  in 
the  Churches.  See  Nkthkki..\nds;  A.  D.  150G- 
1568. 

A.  D.  1576.— The  Spanish  Fury.  See  Netk- 
EULANOS:  A.  1).   ir)7r)-lo77. 

A.  D.  1577.— Deliverance  of  the  city  from 
its  Spanish  garrison. — Demolition  of  the  Cita- 
del.    See  Nkthkui.ands:  A.  1).  15T7-1."")M1. 

A.  D.  1583.— Treacherous  attempt  of  the 
Duke  of  Aniou. — The  French  Fury.  Sec  Neth- 
Eiu,.\Ni>s:  A.  I).  1581-1584. 

A.  D.  1584-1585.— Siege  and  reduction  by 
Alexander  rarnese,  Duke  of  Parma. — The 
downfall  of  prosperity.  See  Netiikulands: 
A.  O.  1584-1585. 

A.  D.  1648. — Sacrificed  to  Amsterdam  in 
the  Treaty  of  Miinster.— Closing  of  the 
Scheldt.     See  Netheui.ands:  A.  1).  ir.4tt-1648. 

A.  D.  1706. — Surrendered  to  Marlborough 
and  the  Allies.  See  NETuruLANUs:  A.  D.  1700- 
1707. 

A.  D.  1746-1748.— Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Austria.  See  Nictiikulands:  A.  D. 
1740-1747;  ami  Aix-i,a-Cu.U'Elli;:    The  Con- 

ORESa, 


A.  D.  1832.— Siege  of  the  Citadel  by  the 
French.— Expulsion  of  the  Dutch  garrison. 
.See  NErilEHl.A.\OH:  A.  I).  18^0-18^^. 

APACHES,  The.    See  AMEiitcAN  Anonio- 

i:,Ks:  ArA(  iiK(fHin  1",  and  .\tiiai'As<an  Family. 

APALACHES,  The.    See  Ambkican  Auok- 

KUNKH:    .Vl'AI.AC  IIK.S. 

APAMEA.— .Vpamca,  a  city  founded  by 
Keleucus  Nicator  on  the  iMiphrates,  the  site  (if 
'■•liich  is  occupied  i)y  the  mcMlern  town  of  Hir, 
Iiad  become,  in  St  ratio's  time  (near  the  beginning 
)f  the  Christian  Era)  one  of  the  itrincipal  centers 
of  Asiatic  trade,  wcond  only  to  Ephesus.  Tliap- 
sacus,  tli(!  former  customary  crossing-jilace  of 
the  Euphrates,  had  ceased  to  be  so,  and  the  pas- 
sage was  made  at  Apamea.  A  jilace  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  called  Zeugma,  or 
"the  bridge."  Hir  "  is  still  the  usual  place  at 
which  travellers  proceeding  from  Antioch  or 
Aleppo  towards  Hagdad  cross  the  Euphrates." — 
E.  II.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Ueog.,ch.  22, 
Hfct.  1  (r.  2,  pp.  298  itnil  817). 

APANAGE.     See  Api'anaoe. 

APATURIA,  The.— An  annual  family  festi- 
val of  the  Atlienians.  celebrated  for  three  days 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  October 
(Pyanepsion).  "This  was  the  characteristic 
festival  of  tlie  Ionic  race;  handed  down  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  Kleisthenes, 
and  to  the  ten  new  tribes  each  containing  so  many 
denies,  and  bringing  together  the  citizens  in 
their  primitive  unions  of  family,  gens,  phratry. 
etc.,  the  aggregattr of  which  had  originally  con- 
stituted the  four  Ionic  tribes,  now  superannuated. 
At  the  Apaturia,  the  fauiily  ceremonies  were 
gone  through;  marriages  were  enrolled,  acts  of 
adoption  were  promulgated  and  certified,  the 
names  of  youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the 
gentile  and  phnitiic  roll;  sacritices  were  jointly 
celebrated  by  these  family  assemblages  to  Zeus 
Phratrius,  AthPnO,  i>uil  other  deities,  accompanied 
with  mucli  festivity  and  enjovment." — G.  Orote, 
imt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  64  (k  7). 

APELLA,  The.  See  Sparta:  The  Con- 
stitution, &c. 

APELOUSAS,  The.    See  Texas:  The  abo- 

llKilNAI-  InHAHITANTS. 

APHEK,  Battle  of. — A  great  victory  won  by 
Aliab,  king  of  Israel  over  Benhndad,  king  of 
Damascus. — II.  Ewald,  Jliat.  of  Israel,  bk.  4, 
vert.  1. 

APODECTiE,  The. —  "When  Aristotle 
speaks  of  the  ollicers  of  government  to  whom 
the  public  revenues  were  delivered,  who  kept 
them  and  distributed  them  to  the  several  admin- 
istrative departments,  these  are  called,  he  adds, 
apodecta;  and  trea.surcrs.  Jn  Athens  the 
npodectic  were  ten  in  number,  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  the  tribes.  They  were  appointed 
by  lot.  .  .  .  They  had  in  'heir  possession  the 
lists  of  the  debtors  of  \\m  itiite,  received  the 
money  which  was  paid  in.  r,.  istei-ed  an  account 
of  it  and  noted  the  amount  i.i  vrrear,  and  in  the 
council  house  in  the  presence  of  the  council, 
erased  tlie  names  of  the  debtors  who  had  jiaid 
the  demands  against  them  from  the  list,  and 
deposited  this  again  in  the  archives.  Finally, 
they,  together  wfth  the  council,  apportioned  the 
sums  received." — A.  Boeckh.  Public  Economy  of 
Athem  (tr.  hi/  Lamb),  bk.  2.  ch.  4. 

APOLLONIA  IN  ILLYRIA,  The  Found- 
ing  of.    Sec  KoitKYKA. 
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APOSTASION.    S«p  Poi.ET^. 

APOSTOLIC  MAJESTY:  Origin  of  the 
Title.     Set   IIinoaiiv:  A.  I).  1J73-11I4. 

APPANAGE. — "  Tlic  icrrii  apitanuKo  (iciiolcH 
till!  provision  iiiadi!  for  tiin  youii^fcr  cliildrcn  of 
a  liiii)?  of  Fniucp.  Tliis  aiwiiys  coimistfil  of 
lantiH  ami  ft-iitlai  superiorities  held  of  tlic  crowii 
by  tlic  tenure  of  peerage.  It  is  evident  tliat  tliis 
iisajre,  as  it  produced  a  new  class  of  powerful 
fcudataries,  was  lioslile  to  the  interests  and  policy 
of  the  sovereign,  and  retarded  tlic  Hul)jugatioM 
of  the  ancient  aristocracy.  IJiit  an  nsag(«  coeval 
with  the  monarchy  was  not  to  Im-  abrogated,  and 
the;  scarcity  of  money  rendered  it  impossible  to 

firovidc  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
uMiiiy  by  any  other  means.  It  was  restrained 
however  ns  far  as  circumstances  would  permit." 
—II.  Ilallam,  The  MiiMlc  Af/,M.  eh.  1,  pt.  2.— 
"  From  the  words  '  ad  '  and  '  jjaniH,'  meaning  that 
it  was  to  provide  bread  for  tlu!  persrm  wiio  held  it. 
A  portion  of  appanage  was  now  given  to  each  of 
the  king's  younger  sons,  which  descended  to  his 
direct  heirs,  but  in  default  of  them  reverted  to  the 
crown." — T.  Wright,  Hint,  of  France,  v.  1,  p. 
808,  iwfr. 

APPIAN  WAY,  The.— Appius  Claudius, 
called  the  Blind,  who  was  censor  at  Uonie 
from  :J13  toIWH  IJ.  C.  (see  Udmk:  B.  C.  312],  con- 
Btnicted during  that  time  "the  Appian  roaii,  tin; 
queen  of  roads,  because  the  Latin  road,  pas.sing 
by  Tusculum,  and  through  the  country  of  the 
llernicans,  was  so  much  endangered,  and  had 
not  yet  been  (juite  recovered  liy  tlic  Itomans: 
the  Appian  road,  passing  by  Terracina,  Funl; 
and  ilola,  to  Capua,  was  intended  to  be  a  short(  r 
and  siifer  one.  .  .  .  The  Appian  road,  even  if 
Appius  did  carry  it  as  far  as  Capua,  was  not 
executed  by  him  with  that  splendour  for  which 
we  still  admire  it  in  those  parts  which  have  not 
been  destroyed  intentionally:  the  closely  joined 
polygons  of  basalt,  which  thou.sands  of  j'cara 
have  not  been  able  to  displace,  arc  of  ii  some- 
what later  origin.  Appius  commenced  the  road 
bee;nise  then;  was  actual  need  for  it;  in  the  year 
A.  r.  \'il  [B.  C.  297]  pepcrino,  and  some  years 
later  basalt  (sile.x)  was  first  used  for  paving 
roads,  and,  at  the  beginning,  only  on  the  small 
distance  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  temple  of 
Mars,  as  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Livy.  lioads 
constructed  according  to  artistic  principles  had 
previously  existed." — B.  G.  Nicbulir,  I^ctfi.  on 
the  Hint,  (if  liome,  lect.  45. 

Ai.so  IN:  Sir  W.  Gell,  Toiwg.  of  Home,  r.  1. — 
II.  (}.  Liddell,  Ilixt.  of  Uome.  V.  1,  ;).  251. 

APPOMATTOX  COURT  HOUSE,  Lee's 
Surrender  at.  See  Umtkd  State.s  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1865(Aim{Il:  Vikoinia). 

APULEIAN  LAW.    Sec  Ma.iestap. 

APULIA:  A.  D.  1042-1127. —  Norman  con- 
quest and  Dukedom. — Union  with  Sicily. 
See  Italy  (Soi;thkkn):  A.  1).  1000-1090,  anil 
1081-1194. 

APULIANS,  The.    Sec  Sabines;  also,  8am- 

NITKS. 

AQUiE  SEXTIiE.    See  Salves. 

AQU.<E  SEXTIiE,  Battle  of.  Sec  Craimi 
AM)   riu-TosEs:  B,  C.  113-102. 

AQUiE  SOLIS The  Roman  name  of  the 

long  famous  watering-place  known  in  modern 
England  as  the  city  of  Batli.  It  was  splendidly 
adorned  in  Koraan  times  with  temples  and  other 
edifices.— T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
eh,  5. 


AQUIDAY,  OR  AQUETNET.— The  native 
name  of  BhiHie  Island.  See  UiiopR  I8I.ANU: 
A.  I).   HI3H-1(I40. 

AQUILA,  Battle  of  (1434).  Sco  Italy: 
A.  1).   1412-1447. 

AQUILEIA.— Aijuileia,  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Huns,  A.  I).  452, 
was,  "both  as  a  fortress  and  a  «'ommerciai 
emporium,  second  to  none  in  Nortlicrn  Italy.  It 
was  situ  lied  at  the  northermnost  point  of  the 
gulf  of  Iladria,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Trieste,  and  the  place  where  it  once  stixMl  is  now 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  just  over  the  border 
which  separates  them  from  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  In  the  year  181  B.  C.  a  Homau  colony 
had  been  sent  to  this  far  corner  of  Italy  to  serve 
as  an  outpost  against  some  intrusive  tribes,  called 
by  the  vague  name  of  Gauls.  .  .  .  Pos.sessing  a 
good  harbour,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
navigable  river,  Aquileia  graduallv  became  the 
chief  entrepot  for  the  conunerce  l)etween  Italy 
and  what  are  now  the  Illyriau  provinces  of 
Austria." — T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  ller  Incadem, 
hk.  2,  rh.  4. 

A.  D.  238.— Siege  by  Maximin.  See  Home: 
A.  I).  238. 

A.  D.  388. — Overthrow  of  Maximus  by  The- 
odosius.     Sec  Homk:  A.  I).  379-395. 

A.  D.  452. —  Destruction  by  the  Huns.  See 
IIiNs:  A.  1).  452;  also.  Venice:  A.  1).  452. 


AQUITAINE:  The  ancient    tribes.— The 

Roman  coiKHiest  of  Aquitania  wasachievcd,  B.  t  . 
511.  by  one  of  Ctesar's  lieutenants,  the  You.igcF 
Cias.sus,  who  first  brought  the  people  called 
the  Sotiates  to  submission  and  then  defeated 
their  combined  neighbm-s  in  a  murderous  battle, 
where  three-fourths  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  slain.  The  tribes  which  then  submitted 
"were  the  Tarbelli,  Bigerrioues,  Preciani,  Vio- 
lates, Tarusatcs,  Elusates,  (larites,  Ausci,  Gar- 
umni,  Sibuzates  iind  Cocosates.  The  Tarbelli 
were  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Vdour.  Their 
chief  place  was  on  the  site  of  tl  e  hot  springs  of 
l)ax.  The  Bigcrriones  appeal  in  the  name 
Bigorre.  The  chief  place  of  the  Elusates  was 
Elusa,  Eause;  and  the  town  of  Audi  on  the  river 
Gcrs  preserves  the  name  of  the  Ausci.  The 
names  Garites,  if  the  name  is  genuine,  and  Gar- 
umni  contain  the  same  clement.  Gar,  as  the 
river  Garumna  [Garonne]  and  the  Gers.  It  is 
stated  by  Walckeuaer  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  part  of  Les  Landes  are  still  called 
Cousiots.  Cocosa,  Caus.sique,  is  twenty-four 
miles  from  Dax  on  the  road  from  Dax  to  Bor- 
deaux."— G.  Long,  Decline  of  the.  Roman  Re- 
public, V.  4,  eh.  6. — "Before  the  arrival  of  the 
brach3'cephalic  Ligurian  race,  the?  Iberians 
ranged  over  the  greater  i)art  of  France.  ...  If, 
as  seems  probable,  we  may  identify  them  with 
the  Aquitani,  one  of  the  tliree  races  wllfch  oc- 
cupied Gaul  in  the  time  of  Ctesar,  they  must  have 
retreated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees 
before  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period." — 
I.  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  ch.  2,  sect.  0. 
In  Caesar's  time.    See  Gaul  described   by 

C.15SA11. 

Settlement  of  the  Visigoths.  See  Goths 
(VisHioTiis):  A.  D.  410-419. 

A.  D.  567. — Divided  bctweeii  the  Merovin- 
gian Kings.     See  Fhanks:  A.  \,    511-752. 

A.  D.  681-768.— The  indep<  dent  Dukes 
and    their   subjugativ       -""""       old    Roman 
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Aquitaniii.  in  (he  fi.st  division  of  the  spoils  of 
tlic  Eniiiirc.  lia<l  fallen  to  the  Visigoths,  who 
conquered  it  without  iimrli  trouble.  In  the 
strugfrle  iutwetn  them  and  the  Merovinfrians,  it 
of  coyrse  passed  to  tlie  victorious  party.  But 
the  (juarrels,  so  tiercely  contested  iK'twoen  tlie 
different  members  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  pre- 
vented them  from  retninin.tr  a  distant  possession 
within  their  frrasp;Hnd  at  this  period  [681-718, 
when  the  Mayors  of  tlic  Palace,  Pepin  and  Curl, 
were  gatheriiitr  the  reins  of  government  over 
the  tliree  kinirdoms  — Austrasia,  Neustria  and 
Uurgundy— into  their  hands],  Eudo,  the  duke 
of  A(iuit:Iine,  was  really  an  independent  prince. 
The  popu]ati(m  had  never  lost  its  Honmn  char- 
acter; it  was,  in  fact,  bv  far  the  most  Romanized 
in  tlie  whole  of  Gaul.  '  But  it  had  also  received 
a  new  element  in  the  Vascones  or  Gascons  [see 
Basqites],  a  tribe  of  Pyreuean  mountaineers,  who 
descending  from  their  mountains,  advanced  to- 
wards the  north  until  their  progress  was  checked 
by  the  broad  waters  of  the  Garonne.  At  this 
time,  however,  they  obeyed  Eudo.  "This  duke 
of  Aquitaine,  Eudo,  allied  himself  with  the 
Neustrians  against  the  ambitious  Austrasian 
Mavor,  Carl  Martel,  and  shared  with  them  the 
crushing  defeat  at  Soissons,  A.  D.  718,  which 
established  the  Hammerer's  power.  Eudo 
acknowledged  allegiance  and  was  allowed  to 
retahi  his  dukedom.  But,  half-acentury  after- 
wards, (Carl's  son,  Pepin,  who  had  pushed  the 
'faineant'  Merovingians  from  the  Frank  throne 
and  .seated  himself  upon  i*,,  fought  a  nine  years' 
war  with  the  then  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  establish 
his  sovereignty.  "The  war,  v  hich  lasted  nine 
years  [700-708],  was  signalized  by  frightful 
ravages  and  destruction  of  life  upon  both  sides, 
until,  at  last,  the  Franks  became  ma.stei-s  of 
Berri,  Auvergne,  and  the  Limousin,  with  their 

firincipal  cities.  The  able  and  gallant  Guaifer 
or  Waifcr]  was  assassinaied  by  his  own  sub- 
ects,  and  Pepin  had  the  .satisfaction  of  finally 
uniting  the  grand-duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  the 
monarchv  of  the  Franks." — J.  G.  Sheppard, 
Fall  of  Rome,  kct.  8. 

Also  in:  P.  Godwin,  Ilitit.  of  France :  Ancient 
Gaul,  ch.  14-15.— W.  H.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch. 
5-6. 

A.  D.  732. — Ravaged  by  the  Moslems. 
See  Maiiomkt.vn  Concjikst:  A.  I).  715-733. 

A.  D.  781.— Erected  into  a  separate  king- 
dom by  Charlemagne. — In  the  year  781  Charle- 
magne erected  Italy  and  Aquitaine  into  separate 
kingdoms,  placing  his  two  infant  sons,  Pepin 
and  Ludwig  or  Louis  on  their  respective  thrones. 
"The  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  embraced  Vasconia 
[Gascony],  Heptimania,  Acjuitaine  proper  (that 
IS,  the  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Loire)  and  the"  "county,  suksequently  the  duchy, 
of  Toulouse.  Nominally  a  kingdom,  Aquitaine 
was  ia  reality  a  province,  entirely  dependent  on 
the  central  or  personal  government  of  Charles. 
.  .  The  nominal  designations  of  king  and 
kingdom  might  gratify  the  feelings  of  the 
Aquitaniaus,  but  it  was  a  scheme  contrived  for 
holding  them  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence 
and  subordination." — J.  I.  3Iombcrt,  Hist,  of 
C/iiirhx  th,-  (irc'tt.  bk.  3.  ffi.  11. 

A.   D.   843. — In    the    division   of    Charle- 
ipagne's  Empire.     See  Fhantk:  A.  D.  843. 

A.  D.  884-1 151. — The  end  of  the  nominal 
kingdom.— The  disputed  Ducal  Title. — "Car 
lomun  [who  died  884],  son  of  Louis  the  Stam- 


merer, was  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians  who  bore 
the  title  of  king  ol  Acjuitaine.  This  vast  state 
cea.sed  f.om  this  time  to  constitute  a  king<lom. 
It  had  for  a  lengthened  period  been  divided 
between  powerful  families,  the  most  illustrious 
of  which  are  th.jse  of  the  Counts  of  Toulou.se, 
founded  in  the  ninth  century  by  Fredelon,  the 
Counts  of  Poitiers,  the  Counts  of  Auvergne,  the 
Mar(iuisesof  Septimaniaor  Gothia,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Gascony.  King  Eudes  had  given  William  the 
Pius,  Count  of  Auvergne,  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Aciuitaine.  On  the  extinction  of  that 
family  in  938,  the  Coinits  of  Tcmlouse  and  those 
of  Poitou  disputed  the  prerogatives  and  their 
quarrel  .stained  the  south  with  blood  for  a  long 
time.  At  length  the  C'ounts  of  Poitou  acquirecl 
the  title  of  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  or  Guyenne  [or 
Guieune, — supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  Aquitaine,  which  came  into  use  during 
the  ^liddlc  Ages],  which  remained  in  their  house 
up  to  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  with 
Henry  Plantagenet  I.  [Henry  II.],  King  of 
England  (1151)." — E.  De  Bonnechose,  Jlint.  of 
France,  bk.  2,  ch.  3,  foot-note. — "The  ducliv 
Aquitaine,  or  Guyenne,  as  held  by  Eleanor's 
predecessors,  consisted,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
territory  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne. 
More  exactly,  it  was  boinuled  on  the  north  by 
Anjou  and  Touraine,  on  the  east  by  Berry  and 
Auvergne,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Quercy  or 
County  of  Cahors,  and  on  the  south  west  by 
Gascony,  which  had  been  united  with  it  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  The  old  Karolingian  king- 
dom of  Aquitauia  had  been  of  far  greater  extent; 
it  had,  in  fact,  included  the  whole  country 
between  the  Loire,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhone  and 
the  ocean.  Over  all  this  vast  territory  the  Counts 
of  Poitou  asserted  a  theoretical  claim  of  over- 
lordship  by  virtue  of  their  ducal  title ;  they  had, 
however,  a  formidable  rival  in  the  house  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse." — K.  Norgate,  England 
vnder  the  Angevin  Kingn,  r.  1,  ch.  10. — See,  also, 
Toulouse:  IOtii  and  IIth  Ckntuhieb. 

A.  D.  1137-1152. — Transferred  by  mar- 
riage from  the  crown  of  France  to  the  crown 
of  Sngland. — In  1137,  "the  last  of  the  old  line  of 
the  dukes  of  Aquitaine — William  IX.,  son  of 
the  gay  crusader  and  troubadour  whom  the  Red 
King  had  hoped  to  succeed  —  died  on  a  pilgrim- 
age at  Compostella.  His  only  son  was  already 
dead,  and  before  setting  out  for  his  pilgrimage 
he  did  what  a  greater  personage  had  done  ten 
years  before:  with  the  consent  of  his  barons,  he 
left  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  his  daughter. 
Moreover,  he  bequeathed  the  girl  herself  as  wife 
to  the  young  king  Louis  [VII.]  of  France.  This 
uiarriuge  more  than  doubled  the  strength  of  the 
French  crown.  It  gave  to  Louis  absolute  pos- 
session of  all  western  Aquitaine,  or  Guyeime  as 
it  was  now  beginning  to  be  called;  that  is  the 
counties  of  Poitou  and  Gascony,  with  the  im- 
mediate ovorlordship  of  the  whole  district  lying 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhone 
and  the  ocean: — a  territory  live  or  six  times  as 
large  as  his  own  royal  domain  and  over  which 
his  predecessors  had  never  been  able  to  as.sert 
more  than  the  merest  shadow  of  a  nominal  superi- 
ority." In  1153  Louis  obtained  a  divorce  fn-m 
Eleanor,  surrendering  all  the  great  territory 
which  she  had  added  to  his  dominions,  rather 
♦ban  maintain  an  unhappy  luiion.  The  same 
year  the  gay  duchess  was  wedded  to  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet, then    Duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
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Henry  II.  King  of  Eni^land.  By  this  marriage 
Aquitaine  became  joined  to  the  crown  of  England 
and  remained  so  for  three  hundred  years. —  K. 
Norgate,  Enqland  nnder  the  Angevin  Kiiig»,  v.  1, 
ch.  8. 

I2th  Century. — The  state  of  the  southern 
parts.     See  Piiovknck:  A.  I).  117y-l'..'()7. 

A.  D.  1360-1453. —  Full  sovereignty  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  Kings. — The  final  con- 
quest and  union  with  France. —  '•  By  the  Peace 
of  Brciigny  [see  Fk.xncio:  A.  D.  133f-13t5U]  Ed- 
ward III.  resigned  Ids  claims  on  the  crown  of 
France;  but  he  was  recogniz.ed  in  return  as  inde- 
pendent Prince  of  Aciuitaine,  without  anv  hom- 
age or  superiority  being  reserved  to  the  French, 
monarch.  When  Aquitaine  tlierefore  was  con- 
quered by  France,  partly  in  the  14th,  fully  in 
the  15th  century  [see  Fuance:  A.  D.  1431-1453], 
it  was  not  the  '  reunion '  of  a  forfeited  flef,  but 
the  absorption  of  a  distinct  and  sovereign  state. 
Tlie  feelings  of  Aquitaine  itself  seem  to  have 
been  divided.  The  nobles  to  a  great  extent, 
though  far  from  universally,  preferred  the  French 
cennexion.  It  better  fell  in  with  their  notions 
of  chivalry,  feudal  dependency,  and  he  like; 
the  privileges  too  which  French  law  v  .mferred 
on  noble  birth  would  make  tlieir  real  interests 
lie  that  way.  But  the  great  cities  and,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  mass  of  the  people,  also, 
clave  faithfully  to  their  ancient  Dukes;  and  they 
had  good  reason  to  do  so.  The  English  Kings, 
both  by  habit  and  by  interest,  naturally  pro- 
tected the  mimicipal  liberties  of  Bourdeaux  and 
Bayonne,  and  exposed  no  i)art  of  their  subjects 
to  the  horrors  of  Frencli  taxation  and  general 
oppression  "— E.  A.  Freeman,  77ie  Franks  and 
the  Gauls  t       torical  Essays,  \st  iknes,  A'o.  7). 


AQUITANI,  The.  Sec  Ibeuians,  The 
Westkkn. 

ARABIA.— ARABS  :  The  Name.— "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Arabs  was 
.  .  .  given  from  their  living  at  tlie  westernmost 
part  of  Asia;  and  their  own  word  'Gharb,'  the 
'  West,'  is  another  form  of  the  original  Semitic 
name  Arab." — O.  Itawlinson,  ^'otcs  to  Herodotus, 
u.  2,  /).  71. 

The  ancient  succession  and  fusion  of  Races. 
— "The  population  of  Arabia,  after  long  cen- 
turies, more  especially  after  the  propagation  and 
triumpli  of  Islamism,  became  uniform  through- 
out the  peninsula.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  always 
thus.  It  was  very  slowly  and  gradually  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  Arabia  were 
fust  )  into  one  race.  .  .  .  Several  distinct  races 
successively  immigrated  into  the  peninsula  and 
remained  separate  for  many  ages.  Their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  their  manijers  and  their 
civilisation  prove  that  these  nations  were  not  all 
of  one  blood.  Up  to  the  time  of  Maliomet, 
several  different  languages  were  spoken  in 
Arabia,  and  it  was  the  introduction  of  Islamism 
alone  that  gave  predominence  to  that  one 
anioiigst  them  now  called  Arabic.  The  few 
Arabian  historians  deserving  of  the  name,  who 
have  used  any  discernment  in  collecting  the 
traditions  of  their  country,  Ibn  Khaldoun,  for 
exiimi)le,  distinguish  three  successive  popula- 
tions in  the  peninsula.  They  divide  these  primi- 
tive, secondary,  and  tertiary  /rabs  into  three 
divisions,  called  Ariba,  Motareba,  and  Mostareba. 
.  .  .  The  Ariba  were  the  first  and  most  ancient 
inhubitunts  of   Arabia.      They  consisted  prin- 


cipally of  two  great  nations,  the  Aditcs,  sprung 
from  llam,  and  the  Amalikaof  the  race  of  Aram, 
descendants  of  Shem,  mixed  with  nations  of 
secondary  importance,  the  Thamudites  of  the 
nice  of  Ham,  and  the  jieople  of  the  Tasm,  and 
Jadis,  of  the  fiimily  of  Aram.  The  Motareba 
were  tribes  sprung' from  Joktan,  son  of  Eber, 
always  in  Arabian  tradition  called  Kahtan.  The 
Mostareba  of  more  mo<lern  origin  were  Ismael- 
itish  tribes.  .  .  .  The  Cushites,  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Arabia,  are  known  in  the  national 
traditions  by  the  name  of  Adites,  from  their  pro- 
genitor, who  is  called  Ad,  the  grandson  of  Ham. 
All  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  Arab  his- 
torians are  but  fanciful  legends.  ...  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  fabidous  traits  with  which  these 
legends  abound,  we  may  perceive  the  remem- 
brance of  a  powerful  empire  founded  by  the 
Cushites  in  very  early  ages,  apparently  including 
the  whole  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  not  only  Yemen 
proper.  We  also  lind  traces  of  a  wealthy  nation, 
constructors  of  great  buildings,  with  an  advanced 
civilisation  analogous  to  that  of  Chalda'a,  pro- 
fessing a  religion  similar  to  the  Babylonian;  a 
nation,  in  short,  with  whom  material  progress 
was  allied  to  great  moral  depravity  and  obscene 
rites.  ...  It  was  about  eigliteen  centuries  be- 
fore our  era  that  the  Joktanites  entered  Southern 
Arabia.  .  .  .  According  to  all  appearances,  the 
invasion,  like  all  events  of  a  similar  nature,  was 
accomplished  only  by  foroe.  .  .  .  After  this  in- 
vasion, the  Cushite  element  of  the  population, 
being  still  the  most  numerous,  and  possessing 
great  superiority  in  knowledge  and  civilisation 
over  the  Joktanites,  who  were  still  almost  in  the 
nomadic  state,  soon  recovered  the  moral  and 
material  supremacy,  and  political  dominion.  A 
new  empire  was  formed  in  which  the  power  still 
belonged  to  the  Sab.Tans  of  the  race  of  Cush. 
.  .  .  Little  by  little  the  new  nation  of  Ad  was 
formed.  The  centre  of  its  power  was  the  country 
of  Sheba  proper,  where,  according  to  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  there  was  ro  primitive  Jok- 
tanite  tribe,  although  in  all  the  neighbouring 
jirovinces  they  were  already  settled.  ...  It  was 
during  the  flrst  centuries  of  the  second  Adite 
empire  that  Yemen  was  temporarily  subjected 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  called  it  the  land  of  Pun. 
.  .  .  Conquered  during  the  nunority  of  Thothmes 
III.,  and  the  regency  of  the  Princess  Ilatasu, 
Yemen  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  troublous  times  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  Kamses  II.  recovered  it 
almost  immediately  after  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  effeminate 
kings  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  that  this  splendid 
ornament  of  Egyptian  power  was  finally  lost. 
.  .  .  The  conquest  oi  the  land  of  Pun  under 
Ilatasu  is  related  in  the  elegant  bas-reliefs  of  the 
temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari,  at  Thebes,  published  by 
M.  Duennchen.  .  .  .  The  bas-reliefs  of  the 
temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari  afford  undoubted  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  commerce  between  India  and 
Yemen  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
under  Ilatasu.  It  was  this  commerce,  nuich 
more  than  the  fertility  of  its  own  soil  and  its 
natural  i)ro('uctions,  that  made  Southern  Arabia 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  it  was  carried  on  by  land  only, 
by  means  of  car.ivaus  crossing  Arabia;  for  the 
navigation  uf  the  Ited  Sea,  much  more  diflicult 
and  dangerous  th'Ui  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
was  not  attempted  till  some  centuries  later.  .  .  . 
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The  caravans  of  niyrrli,  incense,  and  balm  cross- 
ing Arabia  towards  llu;  land  of  (Janaan  are  men- 
tioned in   llie   Bible,   in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
wliich  luIonKH  to  a  perio<i  very  near  to  the  first 
establishment  of  tlie  Canaanites  in  Syria.     As 
WKjn  as  commercial  towns  arose  in  I'luenicia,  we 
find,   as  the  prophet   E/.ckiel   .said,   'The   mer- 
chantjj  of   Slieba  and    liaamah,   they  were   thy 
merciiants:  th<'y  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief 
of  all  spices,  and  witti  all  precious  stones  and 
gold.'.  .  .  A  f^reat  number  of  Plurnician  mer- 
chants, attracted  by  this  tratle,  established  theiii- 
8«;lve9     in     Yemen,     Hadramaut,     Oman,     and 
Bahrein.     Pho-nician  factories  were  also  estib- 
lished  at  scvt  .al   places  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
amongst    others    in    the  islands  of   Tylos  and 
Arvad,   formerly  occupied   by    their  ancestors. 
.  .  .  This  commerce,  extremely  liourishiug  dur- 
ing the  uinet<,'enth  dynasty,  seems,  together  with 
the  Egyptian  dominion  in  Yemen,  to  have  ceased 
under    the    feeble    and    inactive    successors  of 
lliim.scs  III.  .  .  .   Nearly  two  centuries  passed 
away,    when    Hiram   and    Solomon  despatched 
veasels  down  the  lied  Sea.  .  .  .  The  vessels  of 
the  two  monarehs  were  not  content  with  doing 
merely  what  had  once  before  been  done  under 
the  Egyptians  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  namely, 
fetching  from  the  j)orts  of  Yemen  the  merclian- 
dise    collected    there  fvom   India.      They  were 
much  bolder,  and  their  enteri)ris(!  was  rewarded 
with  success.     Profiting  by  tlie  regularity  of  the 
monsoons,  they  fet^^hed  tlu!  j)r(Mlucts  of  in'lia  at 
first  hand,  from  tlie  very  place  of  their  shii)ment 
in  the  ports  of  the  land  of  (){)hir,  or  Abhira. 
These  distant  voyages  were  repeated  with  suc- 
cess as  long  as  Solomon  reigned.     The  vessels 
going  to  Ophir  neces-sarily  touched  at  the  ports 
of    Yemen  to    take    in    jirovisions    and    await 
favourable  winds.     Thus  the  renown  of  the  two 
allied     kings,    particularly    of    the    power    of 
Solomon,  was  spread  in  the  land  of  the  Adites. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  journey  made  by  the 
queen  of  Sheba  to  Jerusidem  to  see  Solomon. 
.  .  .  The  sea  voyages  to  Ophir,   and  even  to 
Yemen,  ceased  at  the  death  of  Solomon.     The 
separation  of  the  te-n  tribes,  and  tlie  revolutions 
that  simultaneously  took  place  at  Tyre,  rendered 
any  such  expeditions  impracticable.  .  .  .  The 
empire  of  the  second  Adites  lasted  ten  centuries, 
during  which  the  Joktanit(!  tribes,  multii)lying 
in  each  generation,  lived  amongst  the  Cushilo 
Sabteans.  .  .  .  The  assimilation  of  the  Joktaintes 
to  the  Cushites  was  so  complete  that  the  revolu- 
tion   which    gave    iiolitical    supremacy  to  the 
descendants  of  -loktan  over  those  of  Cush  pro- 
duced no  sensible  change  in  the  civilisation  of 
Yemen.     But  although  using  the s.-ime  language, 
the  two  elements  of  the  population  of  Southern 
Arabia  were  still  (juite  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  antjigonistic   in   their   interests.  .  .  .  Both 
were  called  Sahieans,  but  the  Bible  always  care- 
fully distinguishes  them  by  a  dilTerent  orthog- 
raphy.  .   .   .  The  majority  of  the  Sabiean  Cush- 
ites,   however,    especially   the    superior   castes, 
refused  to  submit    to   the  Joktanito   yoke.     A 
separation,  therefore,  took  place,  giving  rise  to 
the  Arab  proverb,  'divided  as  tlie  Sab.-eans,'  and 
the  mass  of   the  Adites   enugrated    to  another 
country.     According  to  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval, 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  Saba'ans  into  Abyssinia  is  to 
l»e  attributed  to  the  con.se(juences  of  the  revolu- 
tion  tiiat   established    Joktanite   supremacy   in 
Yemen.  .  .  .  The  date  of  the  passage  of'  the 


Sabffians  from  Arabia  into  Abyssinia  is  much  more 
difllcult  to  prove  than  the  fact  of  their  having 
done  .so.  .  .  .  Yarub,  t.ie  conqueror  of  the 
Adites,  and  founder  of  the  now  monarchy  of  Jok- 
tanite Arabs,  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
his  son,  Yashdjob,  a  weak  and  feeble  prince,  of 
whom  nothing  is  recorded,  but  that  he  allowed 
the  chiefs  of  the  various  provinces  of  his  states 
to  make  themselves  independent.  Abd  Shems, 
surnamed  Sheba,  son  of  Yashdjob,  recovered  the 
power  his  predecessors  hai  ...  Abd  Shems 

had  several  children,  the  ,     clebrated  being 

Ilimyer  and  Kahlan,  whu  ii  ft  a  immerous  pos- 
terity. From  the.se  two  personages  were  de- 
seencled  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Yemenite  tribes, 
who  still  existed  at  the  time  of  the  ri.se  of  Islam- 
ism.  The  Ilimyarites  seem  to  have  settled  In 
the  towns,  whilst  the  Kahlanites  inhabited  the 
country  and  the  deserts  of  Y'emen.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  substance  of  all  the  information  given  by 
the  Arab  historians." — F.  Lenormant  and  E. 
Chevalier,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of  tfie  East, 
bk.  7,  eh.  1-2  (r.  2^ 

Sabaeans,  The  For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  known  that  tin  Ilimyaritic  inscriptions  fall 
into  two  groups,  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  phonological  and  grammatical  differences. 
One  of  the  dialects  is  philologically  older  than  the 
other,  containing  fuller  and  more  primitive  gram- 
matical forms.  The;  hiscriptions  in  this  dialect 
belong  to  a  kingdom  the  capital  of  ■which  was 
at  JIa'in,  and  which  represents  the  country  of 
the  Mina'ans  of  the  ancients.  The  inscriptions 
in  the  other  dialect  were  engraved  by  the  princes 
and  people  of  Saba,  the  Sheba  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Saba'ans  of  classical  geography.  The 
Sabican  kingd(jm  lasted  to  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  advancing 
forces  of  Islam.  Its  rulers  for  several  genera- 
tions had  been  converts  to  Judaism,  and  had  been 
engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare  with  the 
Ethioi)ic  kingdom  of  Axum,  which  was  backed 
by  the  inlluence  and  subsidies  of  Rome  and 
Byzantium.  Dr.  Glascr  seeks  to  show  that  the 
founders  of  this  Ethiopic  kingdom  were  the 
Ilabasa,  or  Abyssinians,  who  migrated  from 
Ilimyar  to  Africa  iu  the  second  or  tirst  century 
B.  C. ;  when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  the  inscrip- 
tions they  are  still  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
YVmen  and  Mahrab.  3Iore  than  once  the  Axum- 
ites  made  themselves  masters  of  Southern  Arabia. 
About  A.  D.  300,  they  occupied  its  ports  and 
islands,  and  from  SoO  to  378  even  the  Sabaian 
kingdom  was  tributary  to  them.  Their  last  suc- 
cesses were  gained  in  'I'i'i,  when,  with  ^iyzautine 
help,  they  coiuiuered  the  whole  of  Yemen.  But 
the  Saba-an  kingdom,  in  spite  of  its  temporary 
subjection  to.  Ethiopia,  had  long  been  a  formid- 
able State.  Jewish  colonies  settled  in  it,  and  one 
of  its  princes  became  a  cimvert  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  His  successors  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  as  far  as  Oriuuz,  and  after  the  success- 
ful revolt  from  Axum  in  378,  brought  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  .southern  coast  under  their 
sway,  but  the  we^tera  coast  as  well,  as  far  north 
as  Mekka.  Jewish  influence  made  itself  felt  iu 
the  future  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and  thus 
introduced  those  ideas  and  beliefs  which  subse- 
quently had  so  profound  an  elTect  upon  the  birth 
of  Islam.  The  Byzantines  and  Axumites  en- 
deav(mr(<l  tocountenicttheinrnence  of  Jud.iism 
b\'  means  of  Christian  colonies  nd  prostdytism. 
Tlio  result  waa  a  conflict  between  Subd  and  its 
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assailants,  which  took  tlie  forni  of  a  conflict 
between  the  members  of  the  two  religions.  A 
violent  persecution  was  directed  against  the 
Christians  of  Yemen,  avenged  by  the  Ethiopian 
conquest  of  the  country  and  the  removal  of  its 
capital  to  San'a.  The  Intervention  of  Persia  in 
the  struggle  was  soon  followed  l)y  the  appear- 
ance of  Mohammedanism  upon  the  scene,  and 
.lew.  Christian,  and  Parsi  were  alike  overwlielmed 
hy  the  flowing  tide  of  the  new  creed.  The  epi- 
graphic  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  origin 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sabil  went  back  to  a  distant 
date.  Dr.  Glaser  traces  its  history  from  the  time 
when  its  princes  were  still  but  Makiirib,  or 
'Priests,'  like  Jethro,  the  Priest  of  Midian. 
through  the  ages  when  they  were  'kings  of 
Sabii,'  and  later  still  '  kings  of  Saba  and  Haidan,' 
to  the  days  when  they  claimed  imperial  suprem- 
acy overall  tlie  principalities  of  Southern  Arabia. 
It  was  in  this  later  period  that  they  dated  their 
inscription.'!  by  an  era,  which,  as  Ilalevy  first  dis- 
covered, corresponds  to  115  B.  0.  One  of  the 
kings  of  Sabtl  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
the  Assyrian  king  Sargon  (B.  C.  715),  and  Dr. 
Glu.ser  believes  that  he  hfis  found  his  name 
in  a  'Ilimyaritic'  te.\t.  When  the  last  priest, 
Samah'ali  barrahh,  became  king  of  Saba,  we  do 
not  yet  know,  but  the  age  must  be  sufliciently 
remote,  if  the  kingdom  of  Sabd  alreadj'  existed 
when  the  Queeu  of  Sheba  came  from  Ophir  to 
visit  Solomon.  The  visit  need  no  longer  cause 
astonishment,  notwithstanding  the  long  journey 
by  land  which  lay  between  Palestine  and  the 
south  of  Arabia.  ...  As  we  have  seen,  the  in- 
scriptions of  Ma'in  set  before  us  a  dialect  of  more 
primitive  character  than  that  of  Sabil.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  two 
dialects  were  spoken  contemporaneously,  and 
that  the  Mina'an  and  Sabaan  kingdoms  existed 
side  by  side.  But  geography  ofTered  ditliculties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  belief,  since  the  seats  of 
Minjuan  power  were  embedded  in  the  midst  of 
the  Saba'an  kingdom,  much  as  the  fragments  of 
t'runiarty  are  embedded  in  the  midst  of  other 
counties.  Dr.  Glaser  has  now  made  it  dear  that 
the  old  supposition  was  incorrect,  and  that  the 
Jlintean  kingdom  preceded  the  rise  of  Sabit.  We 
can  now  understand  why  it  is  that  neither  in 
the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions do  we  hear  of  any  princes  of  Ma'in,  and 
that  though  the  classical  writers  are  acquainted 
with  the  Minitan  people  they  know  nothing  of  a 
Minsean  kingdom.  The  Minn?an  kingdom,  in 
fact,  with  its  culture  and  moniunents,  tlie  relics 
of  Avhinh  still  survive,  must  have  flourished  in 
the  grey  dawn  of  history,  at  an  epoch  at  which, 
as  we  have  hitherto  imagined,  Arabia  was  the 
home  only  of  nomad  barbarism.  And  yet  in  this 
remote  age  alphabetic  writing  was  already  known 
and  j)ractised,  the  alphabet  being  a  modification  of 
the  Phoenician  written  vertically  and  not  horizon- 
tally. To  what  an  early  date  are  we  referred  for 
the  origin  of  the  PhaMiician  aljihabet  itself  1  The 
Minitan  Kingdom  must  have  had  a  long  exist- 
ence. The  names  of  thirty-three  of  its  kings  are 
already  known  to  us.  ...  A  power  which 
reached  to  the  borders  of  Palestine  must  neces- 
sarily have  come  into  contact  with  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  ancient  world.  The  army  of 
.^lius  Qallus  was  doubtless  not  the  first  which 
had  sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  cities  and 
spice-gardens  of  the  snath,  One  such  invasion  is 
alluded  to  in  an  inscrijjtiou  which  was  copied  by 


M.  Ilalevy.  .  .  .  But  the  epigraphy  of  ancient 
Arabia  is  still  in  its  infanc}'.  The  inscriptions 
already  known  to  us  represent  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  that  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 
.  .  .  The  dark  past  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  has 
been  suddenly  liglited  up,  and  wc  find  that  long 
before  the  days  of  Jlohannued  it  was  a  land  of 
culture  and  literature,  a  seat  of  powerful  king- 
doms and  wealthy  commerce,  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  general 
history  of  the  world." — A.  II.  Sayce,  Ancient 
Arabia  (Contemp.  liev.,  Dec,  1889). 

6th  Century. — Partial  conquest  by  the  Abys- 
sinians.     See   Abyssinia:    0th  to    IGtii    Cen- 

TUKffiS. 

A.  D.  609-632. — Mahomet's  conquest.  See 
Maiukmetan  CoN(iL'EST:  A.  D.  609-033. 

A.  D.  1517. — Brought   under    the    Turkish 
sovereignty.     SeeTfUKs:  A.  D.  1481-1530. 
♦ 

ARABS,  Conquests  of  the.  See  Mahometan 
Conquest. 

ARACAN,  English  acquisition  of.  See 
India:  A.  1).  183;i-18a3. 

ARACHOTI,  The.— A  people  who  dwelt  an- 
ciently  in  the  Valley  of  the  Arghandab,  or  Ur- 
gundab,  in  eastern  Afghanistan.  Herodotus  gave 
them  the  tribal  name  of  "Pactycs,"  and  the 
modern  Afghans,  who  call  themselves  "Pashtun" 
and  "Pakhtun,"  signifying  "mountaineers,"  are 
probably  derived  from  them. — M.  Duneker,  iZi«^ 
of  Antiqiiitji.  bk.  7,  eli.  1. 

ARAGON :  A.  D.  1035-1258.— Rise  of  the 
kingdom.     See  Spain:  A.  I).  1035-1358. 

A.  D.  1 133. — Beginning  of  popular  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cortes. — The  Monarchical  con- 
stitution.    See  Coin'KH,  Tiik  Eaiu.y  Spanish. 

A.  D.  1218-1238. — The  first  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king. — Conquest  of  Balearic 
Islands. — Subjugation  of  Valencia.  See  Spain  : 
A.  I).  1313-1338. 

A.  D,  1410-1475. — The  Castilian  dynasty. 
— Marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Isabella  of 
Castile.     See  Spain:  A.  1).  1308-1479. 

A.  D.  1516. — The  crown  united  with  that 
of  Castile  by  Joanna,  mother  of  Charles  V.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1490-1517. 


ARAICU,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aborigines: 
GrcK  OK  (!oco  GuoiP. 

ARAM.—  ARAM  NAHARAIM.  —  ARAM 
ZOBAH.— ARAMiEANS.  See  Semites; also, 
Semitic  Languages. 

ARAMBEC.    See  Noiiumbega. 

ARAPAHOES,  The.  See  American  Auo- 
nnuNEs:  Ai.gonqi'ian  Family,  and  Pawnee 
(C.vddoan)  Family. 

ARAR,  The. —  The  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Saone,  in  France. 

ARARAT.  — URARDA.     See  Alakooians. 

ARATOS,  and  the  Achaian  League.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  380-140. 

ARAUCANIANS,  The.    See  Chile. 

ARAUSIO. — A  Roman  colony  was  founded 
by  Augustus  at  Arausio,  which  is  represented  in 
name  and  site  by  the  nuMlern  town  of  Omnge,  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse,  France,  18  miles 
north  of  Avignon. — P.  Goodwin,  IIi»t. of  France: 
Anr.  Gaiil.   bk.  2,  rh.  5. 

ARAUSIO,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  105).  See  Cim- 
BKi  AND  Teutones:  B.  C.  113-103. 

ARAVISCI  AND  OSI,  The. —  "  Whether 
.  .  .  the  Aravisci  migrated  into  Pannonia  from 
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tlic  Osi,  a  German  mcc,  f)r  wlifthrr  the  Osi  came 
from  the  Aravisci  into  (k'nnaiiy,  as  both  nations 
fltill  retain  the  same  lani^iiaiie'  institutions  and 
customs,  is  a  doubtful  matter."— "  The  locality 
of  the  Aravisci  was  the  extreme  north-eastern 
part  of  the  j>rovince  of  Pannonia,  and  would 
thus  stretch  from  Vieiuia  (V'indobona).  eastwards 
to  lUuih  (Arrabo),  taking  in  a  portion  of  the 
south-west  of  Hungary.  .  .  .  The  Osi  seem  to 
have  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula.  They  would  thus  have  occupied  a 
part  of  Galiiciii."— Tacitus,  Gcrinnny,  trans,  bi' 
Vhmrh  mid  Ihodribh,  irif/i  qeor/.  tiotm. 
ARAWAKS,  OR  ARAUACAS,  T'-e.    See 

AMI-HK  AN  -VltOHKil.NKS:    C.\KI11S. 

ARAXES,  The.— This  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  number  of  Asiatic  streams  in 
ancient  times,  but  is  connected  most  prominently 
with  an  Armenian  river,  now  called  the  Aras, 
wiiich  tlows  into  the  Caspian. 

ARBAS,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  battles  of  the 
llom.Hus  with  the  Persians  in  which  the  for- 
mer stiiTcred  defeat.  Fought  A.  D.  581.— G. 
liawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
i-h.  ■>,', 

ARBELA,  or  GAUGAMELA,  Battle  of 
(B.  C.  331).     See  Mackdoni.x:  B.  C.  334-;}a0. 

ARCADIA.— The  central  district  of  Pelo- 
))onnesus,  tin.'  great  .southern  peninsula  of  Greece 
—  a  district  .surrounded  by  a  singular  mountjiin 
circle.  "From  the  circle  of  mountains  which 
has  been  pointed  out,  all  the  rivers  of  any  note 
take  their  rise,  and  from  it  all  the  mountainous 
ranges  diverge,  whicli  form  the  many  headlands 
and  points  of  Peloponnesus.  The  interior  part 
of  the  country,  however,  has  onlj'  one  opening 
towards  the  western  sea,  through  whicij  all  its 
waters  flow  united  in  the  Alpheus.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  this  iidan(l  tract  is  also  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  inter- 
sected by  .some  lower  secondary  chains  of  hills, 
which  compel  the  waters  of  the  valleys  nearest 
\o  the  great  chains  either  to  form  lakes,  or  to 
peek  a  vent  by  subterraneous  passages.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  the  mountainous  district  in  the  northeast  of 
Peloponnesus  many  streams  disappear  and  again 
emerge  from  the  earth.  This  region  is  Arcadia; 
a  country  consisting  of  ridges  of  hills  and  ele- 
vated plains,  and  of  deep  and  narrow  valleys, 
witli  streams  flowing  through  channels  formed 
by  precipitous  rocks;  a  country  so  manifestly 
separated  by  nature  from  the  rest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus that,  although  not  politically  united,  it  was 
always  considered  in  the  light  of  a  single  com- 
munity. Its  climate  was  extrenu'ly  cold;  the  at- 
mosphere dense,  particularly  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north;  the  effect  which  this  had  on  the  char- 
acter and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  has  been 
described  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Polvbius, 
him.self  a  native  of  Arcadia." — C.  O.  Ml\ller, 
IltKt.  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  liace,  bk.  1,  ch.  4. — 
"The  later  Roman  poets  were  wont  to  speak  of 
Arcadia  as  a  smiling  land,  where  grassy  vales, 
watered  by  gentle  and  pellucid  streams,  were 
inliabited  by  a  race  of  primitive  and  pictures(iue 
shephenls  and  shepherdes.ses,  who  divided  their 
time  between  tending  their  flocks  and  making 
love  to  one  another  in  the  most  tender  and  roman- 
tic fashion.  This  idyllic  conception  of  the 
country  and  the  people  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the 
old  Hellenic  poeta,  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  actual  facta  of  the  case.  The  Arcadians 
w-^re  sulHciently  primitive,  but  there  was  very 


little  that  was  graceful  or  picturesque  about  their 
land  or  their  lives." — C.  II.  Hanson,  I'he  lAind 
of  V, recce,  pp.  m\-.\H-l. 

B.  C.  371-362. — The  union  of  .Ai'cadian 
towns. — Restoration  of  Mantineia. — Building 
of  Megalopolis. — Alliance  with  Thebes. — 
Wars  with  Sparta  and  Elis. — Disunion. — 
Battle  of  Mantmeia.  See  Gueeck:  B.  C.  371, 
and  371-;m2. 

B.  C.  338. — Territories  restored  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  357-336. 

B.  C.  243-146. — In  the  Achaian  League. 
SeeGiiEECE:  B.  C.  280- 14«. 


ARCADIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern), 
A.  I).  39.->-4()8. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  The  Dukes  of  the.  See 
Naxos:  The  MedivEVai-  Dukedo.m. 

ARCHON.  See  Athens:  Fisom  the  Dorian 
MiouATioN  TO  B.  C.  683. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  Battle  of.  See 
France:  a.  D.  1814  (.January — March). 

ARCOLA,  Battle  of  (1796).  See  France: 
A.  I).  1796-1797  (Octoher— April). 

ARCOT:  a.  D.  1751.- Capture  and  defence 
by  Clive.     See  India:  A.  D.  1743-1752. 

A.  D.  1780. — Siege  and  capture  by  Hyder 
Ali.    See  India:  A.  I).  1780-1783. 


ARDEN,  Forest  of. — The  largest  forest  in 
early  Britain,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of 
modern  Warwickshire  and  "  of  which  Shakes- 
peare's Arden  became  the  dwindled  representa- 
tive."—  J.  It.  Green,  The  Making  of  England, 
ch.  7. 

ARDENNES,  Forest  of.— "In  Caesar's 
time  there  were  in  [Gaul]  very  extensive  forests, 
the  largest  of  which  was  the  Arduenna  (Arden- 
nes), which  extende<i  from  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Uhine  probably  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
T.  8,  ch.  22. —  "Ardennes  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  northern  French  departments  which  contains 
a  part  of  the  forest  Ardennes.  Another  part  is 
in  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  The  old  Celtic 
name  exists  in  England  in  the  Arden  of  War- 
wickshire."—  TJwsame,  v.  4,  ch.  14. 

ARDRI,  OR  ARDRIGH,  The.    See  Toatii. 

ARDSHIR,  OR  ARTAXERXES,  Found- 
ing of  the  Sassanian  monarchy  by.  See  Per- 
sia: B.  C.  150-A.  I).  226. 

ARECOMICI,  The.    See  Voi.c^. 

ARECUNAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Caribs  and  their  Kindred. 

AREIOS.    See  Aria. 

ARE  LATE:  The  ancient  name  of  Aries. — 
The  territory  covered  by  the  old  kingdom  of 
Aries  is  sometimes  called  the  Arelate.  See  Bur- 
gundy: A.  I).  1127-1378,  and  Salves. 

ARENGO,  The.  See  San  Marino,  The 
Repithlic  of. 

AREOPAGUS,  The. —  "  Whoever  [in  an- 
cient Athens]  was  susi)ected  of  having  blood 
upon  his  hands  had  to  abstain  from  api)roaching 
the  common  altars  of  the  land.  Accordingly, 
for  the  |»urpose  of  judgments  concerning  the 
guilt  of  lilood,  choice  had  been  made  of  the 
barren,  rocky  height  which  lies  opposite  the 
ascent  to  the  citadel.  It  was  dedicated  to  Ares, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  was  ever 
judged  here  for  the  guilt  of  blood ;  and  to  the 
Erinyes,  the  dark  powers  of  the  guilt-sUiined 
conscience.     Here,  instead  of  a  single  judge,  a 
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college  of  twelve  men  of  proved  integrity  eon- 
(liu'tcd  the  trial.  If  the  accused  had  an  e(inal 
miniher  of  votes  for  and  against  him,  he  was 
acfiuitted.  The  court  on  the  hill  of  Ares  is  one 
(if  the  most  ancient  institutions  of  Athens,  and 
none  aehievc<l  for  the  city  an  earlier  or  more 
widely -spread  recognition."  —  E.  Curtius,  Hint, 
of  Greece,  hk.  2,  ch.  3. — "The  Areopagus,  or, 
as  it  was  interpreted  by  an  ancient  legend. 
Mars'  Hill,  was  an  eminence  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  which  from  time  immemo- 
rial had  been  the  seat  of  a  highly  revered  court 
of  criminal  justice.  It  took  cognizance  of 
charges  of  wilful  murder,  mainung,  jioisoning 
and  arson.  Its  foiTus  and  modes  of  proceeding 
were  peculiarly  rigid  and  soh-mn.  It  was  heKl 
ill  the  open  air,  perhaps  that  the  judges  might 
not  be  polluted  by  sitting  under  the  same  roof 
withthecriminals.  .  .  .  The  venerable  character 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  determined  Solon  to 
ajjply  it  to  atiother  purpose;  and,  without  mak- 
ing any  change  in  its  original  jurisdiction,  to 
erect  it  into  a  supreme  cotmcil,  invested  with  a 
superintending  and  controlling  authority,  which 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  social  system, 
lie  <'onstituted  it  the  guardian  of  the  public 
morals  and  religion,  to  keep  watch  over  the  edu- 
cation and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  and  to  protect 
the  State  from  the  disgrace  or  pollution  of  wan- 
tonness and  profaneness.  lie  armed  it  with  e.\- 
tnionlinary  powers  of  interfering  in  prei;sing 
emergencies,  to  avert  any  sudden  and  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  the  public  safety.  The 
nature  of  its  functions  rendered  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible precisely  to  define  their  limits;  and  Sohm 
probably  thoiight  it  best  to  let  them  remain  in 
that  obscurity  which  magnifies  whatever  is  in- 
distinct. ...  It  was  filled  with  archons  who 
had  discharged  their  office  with  approve<l  fidelity, 
and  they  held  their  seats  for  life." — V.  Thirlwull, 
HiKt.  of  Greece,  v.  1,  ch.  11. — These  enlarged 
functions  of  the  Areopagus  were  withdrawn 
from  it  in  the  tinu;  of  Pericles,  through  the 
agv'ncy  of  Ephialtes,  but  were  restored .  about 
n.  (\  400.  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty.— 
".Some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ascribed  the 
first  establishment  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus 
to  Solon.  .  .  .  Hut  there  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  senate  of  Are- 
opagus is  a  primordial  instituticm  of  immemorial 
antiqtuty,  though  its  constitution  as  well  as  its 
functions  underwent  many  changes.  It  stood  at 
first  alone  as  a  permanent  ancl  collegiate  au- 
tiiority,  originally  by  the  side  of  the  kings  and 
afterwards  l)y  the  side  of  thearehons:  it  would 
then  of  course  be  known  by  the  title  of  The 
Boidc, —  the  senate,  or  council;  its  distinctive 
title  'senate  of  Areopagus,*  borrowed  from  the 
place  where  its  sittings  were  held,  would  not  be 
bestowed  until  the  formation  by  '  Solon  of  the 
second  senate,  or  council,  from  which  there  was 
need  to  discriminate  it." — G.  Grote,  Hint,  of 
Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  10  (r.  8). — See,  also,  Athens: 
B.  V.  477-4H3,  and  4fi()-4r)4. 

ARETHUSA,  Fountain  of.    See  Syracuse. 

AREVACiE,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Celtil)erians  in  ancient  Spain.  Tlieir  chief  town. 
Nmnantia,  was  the  .stronghold  of  Celtiberian  re- 
sistancf!  to  the  lioman  conquest.  See  Numan- 
TiAN  VVaii. 

ARGADEIS,  The.     See  PitYL.«. 

ARGAUM,  Battle  of  (1803).  See  India: 
A.  1).  1T98-1H05. 


ARGENTARIA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  378).    See 
Am:manni:  a.  I).  :57H. 
ARGENTINE     REPUBLIC:    Aboriginal 

inhabitants.    See  A.mkuican  Auoiuoines:  Tt;ri. 
— Glaham. 

A.  D.  1515-1557. — Discovery,  exploration 
and  early  settlement  on  La  Plata.—  First 
founding  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Sec  PAUAiiiAV: 
A.  1).  IoM-I.-mT. 

A.  D.  1580-1777.— The  final  founding  of  the 
City  of  Buenos  Ayres. — Conflicts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  on  the  Plata. —  Creation  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. —  'In  the  year 
loHO  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  city  were  laid 
at  Huenos  Ayres  by  I)e  Garay  on  the  same  situa- 
tion as  had  twice  previously  been  chosen  — 
namely,  by  Mendoza,  and  bv  Cali(!za  de  Vaca, 
respectively.  The  same  leader  had  befor;j  this 
founded  the  settlement  of  Sante  Feonthe  Parana. 
The  site  .selected  for  the  future  capital  of 
the  Pampas  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  ever 
chosen  for  a  city  .  .  .  has  probably  tlie  worst 
harbour  in  the  world  for  a  large  commercial 
town.  .  .  .  Xotwithstanding  the  inconvenience 
of  its  harbour,  Huenos  Ayres  soon  became  the 
chief  commercial  entrepot  of  the  V'all<;y  of  the 
Plata.  The  settlement  was  not  effected  without 
some  .severe  fighting  betwet.'n  De  Garay's  force 
and  the  Querandies.  The  latter,  however,  were 
effectually  quelled.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  Avere 
now  nominally  masters  of  the  Uio  de  La  Plata, 
but  they  had  still  to  apprehend  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  between  their  few  and  far- 
distant  settlements  [concerning  which  sec  Paua- 
ouay:  A.  D.  lol5-l.j.-)7J.  Of  this  liability  De 
Garay  himself  was  to  form  a  lamentable  example. 
On  his  passage  back  to  Asuncion,  having  incau- 
tiously landed  to  sleep  near  the  ruins  of  the  old 
fort  of  San  Espiritu,  he  was  surprised  by  a  party 
of  natives  and  murdered,  with  all  his  compani- 
ons. The  death  of  this  brave  Biscayan  was 
mourned  as  a  great  lo.ss  by  the  entire  colony. 
The  in'.portance  of  the  cities  ft)unded  by  him  was 
soon  apparent;  and  in  16'20  all  the  settlements 
south  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Paraguay  were  formed  into  !i  sei)arate,  imlepen- 
dent  government,  under  the  name  of  Rio  de  La 
Plata,  of  which  Huenos  Ayres  was  declared  the 
capital.  This  city  likewise  became  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  .  .  .  The  merchants  of  Seville,  who 
bad  otitained  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  ^lexico 
and  Peru,  regarded  with  much  jealousy  the 
prospect  of  a  new  opening  for  the  South  Ameri- 
can trade  by  way  f>f  La  Plata,"  and  procured  re- 
strictions upon  it  which  were  relaxed  in  1618  .so 
far  as  to  permit  the  sending  of  two  vos.selsof  100 
tons  each  every  year  to  Spain,  but  sid)ject  to  a 
duty  of  .W  per  cent.  "  Under  this  ndserable 
eonimercial  legislat'on  Buenos  Ayres  continued 
to  languish  for  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
In  17 1"),  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  English 
.  .  .  obtained  the  '  asiento '  or  contract  for  sup- 
plying Spanish  colonies  in  America  with  African 
slaves,  in  virtue!  of  which  they  had  permis.sion  U> 
form  an  establishment  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to 
send  thitiier  aiwuially  four  shii)s  with  1,200 
negroes,  the  value  of  which  they  mightexport  in 
l>roduce  of  the  country.  They  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  introduce  other  goods  than  those 
necessary  for  their  own  establishments;  but 
under  the  temptation  of  gain  on  the  one  side  and 
of  demand  on  the  other,  the  asiento  ships  natur- 
ally iKJcame  the  means  of  tmnsaeting  a  consider- 
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able  contrubuiid  tnidc.  .  .  .  Tho  English  were 
not  the  oiilv  siiinif);l(Ts  in  the  river  Pliitc.  Hy 
the  treaty  <>f  Utn-clit,  the  I'ortufjucsc  hud  obtained 
the  iiDportunt  settlement  of  Coloniii  [the  lirst 
settlement  of  the  Bandu  Oriental — or  '  Ea.stern 
Border'  — afterwards  ealled  Uruguay]  directly 
facing  Buenos  Ayren.  .  .  .  Tlie  Portuguese,  .  .  . 
not  contented  with  the  possession  of  C'olonia  .  .  . 
commeneed  a  more  important  settlement  near 
Monte  Video.  From  this  place  they  were 
dislixlged  by  Zavala  [Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres], 
who,  by  order  of  his  government,  ]>roceeded  to 
establish  settlements  at  that  i)lace  and  at  Maldo- 
iiado.  Under  the  above  detailed  circumstances 
of  contention  .  .  .  was  founded  the  healthy  and 
agreeable  city  of  Monte  Video.  .  .  .  The  inevi- 
table consecjuenee  of  this  state  of  things  was  fresh 
antagonism  between  the  two  countries,  which  it 
was  sought  to  put  an  end  to  by  a  treaty  between 
the  two  nations  concluded  in  1750.  One  of  the 
articles  stipulated  that  Portugal  should  cede  to 
Spain  all  of  her  establishments  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Plata;  in  return  for  which  she  was 
to  receive  the  seven  missionary  towns  [known  as 
the  'Seven  lleductions ']  on  the  Uruguay.  But 
.  .  .  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mis.sions  naturally 
rebelled  against  the  idea  of  being  handed  over  to 
a  people  known  to  them  only  by  their  slave-deal- 
ing atrocities.  .  .  .  The  n'sidt  was  that  when 
2,000  natives  had  been  slaughtered  [in  tiie  war 
known  as  the  War  of  the  Seven  lieduction.s]  and 
their  settlements  reduced  to  ruins,  the  Portuguese 
repudiated  the  comi)act,  as  they  could  no  longer 
receive  their  equivalent,  and  they  still  therefore 
retained  Colonia.  When  hostilities  were  re- 
newed in  1763,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres 
succeeded  in  po.ssessing  himself  of  Colonia;  but 
in  the  following  year  it  was  restored  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  contiinied  in  jiossession  until  1777, 
when  it  was  detinitely  ceded  to  Spain.  The  con- 
tinual encroachments  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Rio  de  La  Plata,  and  the  imi)unily  with  which 
the  contrah  ml  trade  was  carried  cm,  together 
with  the  (ph.sti()ns  to  winch  it  constantly  gave 
rise  with  foreign  governments,  liad  long  .shown 
the  necessity  for  a  change!  in  the  government  of 
that  colony ;  for  it  was  still  under  tlie  su|)erinten- 
dence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  residing  at  Lima, 
3,000  miles  distant.  The  Spanish  authorities 
ac(  ordingly  resolved  to  give  fresh  force  to  their 
representatives  in  the  Rio  de  La  Plata;  and  in 
1776  they  took  the  important  resolution  to  sever 
the  coimect'.,)n  between  the  provinces  of  La  Plata 
and  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru.  The  former  were 
now  erected  into  a  new  Viceroyalty,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Buenos  Ayres.  ...  To  this  Vice- 
royalty  was  appointed  Don  Pedro  Cevallos.  a 
former  governor  of  Buenos  Aj'res.  .  .  .  The  lirst 
act  of  Cevallos  was  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  St.  Katherine,  the  most  important  Portuguese 
possession  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Proceeding 
thence  to  the  Plate,  he  nized  the  fortifications  of 
Colonia  to  the  ground,  and  drove  the  Portuguese 
from  the  neighbourhood.  In  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1777,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  St.  Ildefonso,  between  Queen  Maria  of  Portu- 
gal and  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  which 
St.  Katherine's  was  restored  to  the  latter  country, 
whilst  Portugal  withdrew  from  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal or  Uruguay,  and  relinquished  all  i)retensions 
to  the  right  of  navigating  the  Rio  de  La  Plata 
and  its  atfluents  beyond  its  own  fnmtier  line.  .  .  . 
The  Viceroyalty  of  Buuaos  Ayres  was  sub-divided 


into  the  provinces  of— (1.)  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
capital  of  which  was  the  city  of  that  name,  and 
which  comprised  the  Spanish  possessions  that 
now  form  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  as  well 
as  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Santa  Fe,  EntreRios,  and  Corrientes;  (2.)  Para- 
guay, the  capital  of  which  was  Asuncion,  and 
which  comprised  what  is  now  the  Republic  of 
I'araguay;  (3.)  Tucuinan,  the  capital  of  which 
was  St.  lago  del  Estero,  and  which  included 
what  are  to-day  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Cor- 
dova, Tucuman,  St.  lago,  Salta,  Catamarca, 
Rioja,  and  Jujuy;  (4.)  Las  Charcas  or  Potosi, 
the  capital  of  which  was  La  Plata,  and  which 
now  forms  the  Republic  of  Bolivia;  and  (5.) 
Chiquito  or  Cuyo,  the  capital  of  which  was  Men- 
doza,  and  in  which  were  comprehended  the  pre- 
sent Argentine  provinces  of  St.  Luiz,  Mendoza, 
and  St.  Juan." — II.  G.  Watson,  SpnnishandPor- 
(iiffueM  South  Amerini,  r.  2,  ch.  13-14. 

Also  in:  E.  J.  Payne,  History  of  European 
Colonial,  ch.  17. — S.  11.  Wilcocke,  Jlist.  of  tlie 
Viceroi/idti/  of  Buenox  AyreK. 

A.  b.  1806-1820. — The  English  invasion. — 
The  Revolution. —  Independence  achieved. — 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Plate 
River  and  its  dissolution. — "The  trade  of  the 
Plate  Ri"er  had  enormously  increased  since  the 
substitution  of  register  ships  for  the  annual 
flotilla,  and  the  erection  of  Buenos  Ayres  into  a 
viceroyalty  in  1778;  but  it  was  not  until  the  war 
of  1797  that  the  English  became  aware  of  its  real 
extent.  The  British  cruisers  had  enougli  to  do 
to  maintain  the  blockade:  and  when  the  English 
learned  that  millions  of  hides  were  rotting  in  the 
warehouses  of  Jlonte  Video  and  Biienos  Ayres, 
they  concluded  that  the  people  v.ould  soon  see  that 
their  interests  would  be  best  served  by  submis- 
sion to  the  great  naval  power.  The  peace  put 
an  end  to  these  ideas;  but  Pitt's  favourite  pro- 
ject for  destroying  Spanish  influence  in  South 
America  by  the  English  arms  was  revived  and 
put  in  execution  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
.second  European  war  in  1803.  In  1806  ...  he 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  Plate  River,  Avhich  offered 
the  best  point  of  attack  to  the  British  fleet,  and 
the  road  to  the  most  promising  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  English,  under  General  Beres- 
ford,  though  few  in  number,  soon  took  Buenos 
Ayres,  for  the  Spaniards,  terrifieil  at  the  sight 
of  British  troops,  surrendered  without  knowing 
how  insignificant  the  invading  force  really  was. 
When  they  found  this  out,  they  mustered  cour- 
age to  attack  Beresford  in  the  citadel ;  and  the 
Engli-sh  commander  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the 
place.  The  English  soon  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  Monte  Video,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Here  they  were  joined  by  another  squa- 
dron, who  were  under  orders,  after  reducing 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  sail  round  the  Horn,  to  take 
Valparaiso,  and  establish  posts  across  the  conti- 
nent connecting  that  city  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
thus  executing  the  long-cheri.shed  plan  of  Lord 
Anson.  Buenos  Ayres  was  therefore  invested  a 
second  time.  But  the  English  land  forces  were 
too  few  for  their  task.  The  Spaniards  spread  all 
round  the  city  strong  breastworks  of  oxhides, 
and  collected  all  their  forces  for  its  defeuce. 
Buenos  Ayres  was  stormed  by  the  Eiiirlish  at 
two  points  on  the  .'ith  of  July,  1807;  but  they 
were  unable  to  hold  their  ground  against  the 
unceasing  Are  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  the  next  day 
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they  ctipitulated,  and  agreed  to  evncimte  the 
province  within  two  months.  Tiic  Enijlisli  liad 
imiiirined  that  tlie  colonists  would  readily  tlock 
to  tlxeir  standard,  and  throw  oil  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  great  mistake;  and  it  needed 
the  events  of  1808  to  lead  tiie  Spanish  colonists 
to  their  independence.  ...  In  1810,  when  it 
came  to  be  known  that  the  French  armies  had 
cro.ssed  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  that  Spain  was  a 
conquered  country,  the  colonists  would  no 
longer  submit  to  the  shadowy  authority  of  the 
colonial  olflcers,  and  elected  a  junta  of  their  own 
to  carry  on  the  Government.  Most  of  the  troops 
in  the  colony  went  over  to  the  cau.se  of  inde- 
pendence, and  easily  overcame  the  feeble  resist- 
ance tliat  was  maile  ])y  those  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  regency  in  the  engagement  of  Las 
Piedras.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  the 
advocate  Castelli  and  General  Belgrano;  and 
under  their  guidance  scarcely  any  obsUicle 
stopped  its  progress.  They  even  sent  their 
armies  at  once  into  Upper  Peru  and  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  their  privateers  carried  the  Inde- 
pendent tlag  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific;  but 
these  successes  were  accompanied  by  a  total 
anarchy  in  the  Argentine  capital  and  provinces. 
The  most  intelligent  and  capable  men  had  gone 
off  to  flght  for  liberty  elsewhere;  and  even  if 
they  had  remained  it  "would  have  been  no  easy 
task  to  establish  a  new  government  over  the 
scattered  and  half-civilized  population  of  this 
vast  country.  .  .  .  The  first  result  of  indepen- 
dence was  the  fonnation  of  a  not  very  intelligent 
party  of  country  proprietors,  who  knew  notlung 
of  the  mysteries  of  politics,  and  were  not  ill- 
content  with  the  existing  order  of  things.  The 
business  of  the  old  viceroyal  government  was 
delegated  to  a  supreme  Director;  but  this  func- 
tionary was  little  more  than  titular.  How 
limited  the  aspirations  of  the  Argentine.^  at  flr.st 
were  may  be  gathered  from  the  instructions  with 
which  Belgrano  and  Rivadavia  were  sent  to 
Europe  in  1814.  They  were  to  go  to  England, 
and  ask  for  an  English  protectorate ;  if  possible 
under  an  English  prince.  They  were  ne.vt  to 
try  the  stxme  plan  in  France,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  lastly  in  Spain  itself:  and  if  Spain  still 
refused,  were  to  offer  to  renew  the  subjection  of 
the  colony,  on  condition  of  certain  specified  con- 
cessions being  made.  This  was  indeed  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Colom- 
bians. On  arriving  at  Rio,  the  Argentine  dele- 
gates were  assured  by  the  English  minister, 
Lord  Strangford,  that,  as  things  were,  no  Euro- 
pean power  would  do  anything  for  them:  nor 
did  they  succeed  better  in  Spain  itself.  Mean- 
wliile  the  government  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
junta  was  powerless  outside  the  town,  and  the 
country  was  fast  lapsing  into  the  utmost  dis- 
order and  confusion.  At  length,  when  Govern- 
ment could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  a 
general  ccmgress  of  the  provinces  of  the  Plate 
River  assembled  at  Tucuman  in  1816.  It  was 
resolved  tliat  all  the  states  should  imite  in  a  con- 
federation to  be  called  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Plate  River:  and  a  constitution  was  elabor- 
ated, in  imitation  of  the  famous  one  of  the 
United  States,  providing  for  two  legi,slative 
chambers  and  a  president.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
the  capital,  of  which  all  the  other  provinces 
were  keenly  jealous,  predominated  iit  the  con- 
gress; and  Puyrredon,  an  active  Buenos  Ayres 
pohticiuu,  was  made  supreme  Director  of  the 
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Confederation.  Tlie  people  of  Buenos  Ayres 
thought  their  city  destined  to  exercise  over  the 
rural  provinces  a  similar  inlluence  totliat  which 
Athens,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  exer- 
cised in  Greece;  and  able  Buenos  Avreans  like 
Puyrredon,  San  .Martin,  and  Rivadavia,  now  be- 
came the  leaders  of  th(!  unitary  i)arty.  The 
l)owerful  ))rovincials,  represented  by  sui'h  men  as 
Lopez  and  Quiroga.  soon  found  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral scheme  meant  the  supremacy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  a  i)olitical  change  which  woidd  deprive 
tiiem  of  most  of  their  intluence.  The  Federal  sys- 
tem, therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  last  verj' 
long;  and  it  did  in  fact  coIlai)se  after  four  years. 
Artigas  led  the  revolt  in  tlie  Banda  Oriental 
[now  Uruguay],  and  liie  ItivereiU!  Provinces  soon 
followed  the  example.  For  a  long  time  the 
provinces  were  practically  luider  the  authority 
of  their  local  chiefs,  the  onlj'  semblance  of  politi- 
cal life  being  c(mflned  to  Buenos  Ayres  itself." — 
E.  J.  Payne,  IIi»t.  of  European  Colonics,  ch.  1-7. 

Also  in:  M.  G.  Mulhall,  The  Enqlish  in  8. 
Avierii:,  ch.  10-13,  rt/wn6-18.— J.  Miller,  Mem- 
oirs of  General  Miller,  ch.  3  (r.  1). — T.  J.  Page, 
Art  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Para- 
(juay,  r//.  31. 

A.  D.  1819-1874. — Anarchy,  civil  war,  despot- 
ism.— The  lone  struggle  for  order  and  Con- 
federation.— "A  new  Congress  met  in  1819  and 
made  a  Constitution  for  the  country,  which  was 
never  adopted  by  all  the  Provinces.  Pueyrredon 
resigned,  and  on  June  10th,  1819,  Jose  Rondeau 
was  elected,  who,  however,  was  in  no  condition 
to  pacify  the  civil  war  which  had  broken  out 
during  the  government  of  his  predecessors.  At 
the  commencement  of  1830,  the  last  'Director 
Gencml '  was  overthrown ;  the  municipality  of 
the  city  of  Buenos- Aires  seized  the  government; 
the  Confederation  was  declared  dissolved,  and 
each  of  its  Provinces  received  liberty  to  organize 
itself  as  it  pleased.  This  was  anarchy  oflicially 
proclaimed.  After  the  fall  in  the  same  year  of 
some  iiulitary  chiefs  who  had  seized  the  power, 
Gen.  Martin  Rodriguez  was  named  Governor 
of  Buenos-Aires,  and  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing some  little  order  in  this  chaos.  He  chose 
M.  J.  Garcia  and  Bernardo  Rivadavia  —  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  Argentines  of  his  times  — 
as  his  Ministers.  This  administration  did  a  groat 
deal  of  good  bj'  exchanging  conventions  of 
friendshij:  and  commerce,  and  entering  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  nations.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  General  Las  Iferas  —  9th  May, 
1824  —  took  charge  of  the  government,  and 
called  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  all  the  Pro- 
vin(!es,  which  met  at  Buenos-Aires,  December 
10th,  and  elected  Bernardo  Rivadavia  President  of 
the  newly  Confederated  Republic  on  the  7th  Feb- 
ruary, 1825.  This  excellent  Argentine,  however, 
found  no  assistance  in  the  Congress.  No  under- 
standing could  be  come  to  on  the  form  or  the  test 
of  the  Constitution,  nor  yet  upon  the  place  of 
residence  for  the  national  Government.  Whilst 
Rivadavia  desired  a  centralized  Constitution  — 
called  here  '  unintarian  ' — and  that  the  city  of 
Buenos-Aires  should  be  declared  capital  of  the 
Republic,  the  majority  of  Congress  held  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  this  divergence  cau.sed  the 
resignation  of  the  President  on  the  5th  July,  1827. 
After  this  event,  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Con- 
federation which  would  include  all  the  Pro- 
vinces was  considered  as  defeated,  and  each 
Province  went  on  its  own  way,  whilst  Bueuoa- 
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Aires  elected  Manuel  Doirej^o,  the  chief  of  the 
fo<ier!il  party,  for  its  Governor.  lie  was 
Inau^fiiratcd  on  the  l.'Jth  August,  1837,  and  at 
cnee  undertook  to  orjranize  a  new  Confederation 
of  the  I'rovinees,  opening:  relations  to  this  end 
with  the  (foveminenl  of  Cordoba,  the  most 
important  I'rovinee  of  the  interior.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reCstaltlisliiiii;  repose  in  the  interior, 
nnd  was  instrunieiital  in  |)reserviM!r  a  general 
peaee,  even  l)e\'ond  the  limits  of  his  young 
country'.  Tlie  P^mperor  of  Brazil  did  not  wish 
to  noknowledge  the  rights  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces over  the  Cisplatine  jirovince,  or  Randa 
Oriental  (now  Uruguay].  He  wished  to  annex 
it  to  his  empire,  and  declared  war  to  the  Argen- 
tine Kepulilic  on  the  10th  of  December,  183(5. 
An  army  was  soon  organized  by  the  latter,  under 
the  command  of  General  Alvear,  which  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1837,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Brazilian  forces — twice  their 
number  —  at  the  plains  of  Ituzaingo,  ia  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  navy  of  the  Argentines  also  triumphed  on 
several  occasions,  so  that  when  England  offered 
her  intervention,  Brazil  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  territory  of  Uruguay  by  the  convention  of 
the  27tli  August,  1828,  and  tlie  two  parties 
agreed  to  recognize  and  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
and  independence  of  that  country.  Dorrego, 
however,  had  but  few  sympathies  in  tlie  army, 
ami  a  short  time  after  liis  return  from  Brazil,  the 
soldiers  under  Lavalle  rebelled  and  forced  him 
to  ll}-  to  tlie  country  on  the  1st  December  of  the 
BBine  year.  There  he  found  aid  from  the  Com- 
mander Gk'neral  of  the  country  districts,  .luan 
Manuel  Rosas,  and  formed  a  small  battalion  with 
the  intention  of  marching  on  the  city  of  Buenos- 
Aires.  But  Litvalle  triumphed,'  took  him 
Erisoner,  and  sl.'ot  him  without  trial  on  the  13tli 
leccinber.  .  .  .  Not  only  did  the  whole  interior 
of  the  province  of  Buenos- Aires  rise  against 
Lavalle,  under  the  direction  of  Ro.sas,  but  also  a 
large  part  of  other  Provinces  considered  this 
event  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  National 
Congress,  then  a.s.scinbled  at  Santa-Fe,  declared 
Lavalle's  government  illegal.  The  two  parties 
fought  with  real  fury,  but  in  1829,  after  an  inter- 
view between  Rosas  and  Lavalle,  a  temporary 
reconciliation  was  effected.  .  .  .  The  legislature 
of  Buenos-Aires,  which  had  been  convoked  on 
account  of  the  reconciliation  between  Lavalle  and 
Rosas,  elected  the  latter  as  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince, on  December  6th,  1829,  and  accorded  to 
him  extraordinary  powers.  .  .  .  During  this  the 
first  period  of  his  government  he  did  not  appear 
in  his  true  nature,  and  at  its  conclusion  he 
refused  a  reelection  and  retired  to  the  country. 
General  ,Iuan  R.  Balcarce  was  then  —  17th 
December,  1833— named  Governor,  but  could 
only  maintain  himself  some  eleven  niontlis: 
Viamont  succeeded  lam,  also  for  a  short  time 
only.  Now  the  moment  had  come  for  Rosas. 
He  accepted  the  almost  unlimited  Dictatorship 
which  was  offered  to  liim  on  the  7th  March,  ISa.j, 
and  reigned  in  a  horrible  manner,  like  a  mad- 
man, until  his  fall.  Several  times  tlie  attempt 
was  made  to  <leliver  Buenos-Aires  from  his 
terrible  yoke,  and  above  all  the  devoted  and 
valiant  efforts  of  General  Lavalle  deserve  to  be 
mentioned ;  but  all  was  in  vain ;  Rosas  remained 
unshaken.  Finally,  General  Justo  Jose  De 
Urquiza,  Governor  of  the  province  of  Entre- 
Rios,  in  alliunce  with  the  province  of  Corrientes 


and  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  rose  ngainst  the 
Dictator.  He  first  delivered  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  and  the  city  of  M(mte-Video — the 
a.sylum  of  the  adversaries  of  Rosas  —  from  the 
army  which  besieged  it,  and  tlicreafter  passing 
the  great  river  Parana,  with  a  relatively  large 
army,  he  completely  defeated  Rosas  at  Monte- 
Caseros,  near  Buinos- Aires,  on  the  IJrd  February, 
18")2.  During  tue  same  day,  Rosas  sought  ami 
received  the  protection  of  an  English  war- 
ve.s.s(d  which  was  in  the  road  of  Buenos- Aires,  in 
which  lie  went  to  England,  where  he  still  [1870] ' 
resides.  Jleantime  Unjuiza  took  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces,  under  the 
title  of  'Provisional  Director,'  and  calleil  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Governors  at  San  Nicolas, 
a  frontier  village  on  the  north  of  the  province  of 
Buenos-Aires.  This  assemblage  continued  him 
in  his  temporary  power,  and  called  a  National 
Congress  which  met  at  Santa-Fe  and  made  a 
National  Constitution  under  date  of  2oth  3Iay, 
1853.  By  virtue  of  this  Constitution  the  Con- 
gress met  again  the  fallowing  year  at  Parana,  a 
city  of  Eutre-Rios,  which  had  been  made  the 
capital,  and  on  the  5th  May,  elected  General 
Urcjuiza  the  first  President  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. .  .  .  The  important  province  of 
Buenos- Aires,  however,  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress.  Previously,  on 
the  11th  September  1852,  a  revolution  against 
Urquiza,  or  rather  against  the  Provincial 
Government  in  alliance  with  him,  had  taken 
l)lace  and  caused  a  temporary  separation  of  the 
Province  from  the  Republic.  Several  efforts  to 
pacify  the  disputes  utterly  failed,  and  a  battle 
took '  place  at  Cepeda  in  Santa-Fe,  wherein 
Urquiza,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops, 
was  victorious,  although  his  success  led  to  no 
definite  result.  A  short  time  after,  the  two 
armies  met  again  at  Pavon  —  near  the  site  of 
the  former  battle  —  and  Buenos-Aires  won  the 
day.  This  secured  the  unity  of  the  Republic 
of  which  the  victorious  General  Bartolome 
ilitre  was  elected  President  for  six  years 
from  October,  1862.  At  the  same  time  the 
National  Government  was  transferred  from 
Parauii  to  Buenos-Aires,  and  the  latter  was 
declared  the  temporary  capital  of  the  Nation. 
The  Republic  owes  much  to  the  Government  of 
Alitre,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  done 
more  good,  if  Avar  had  not  broken  out  with 
Paraguay,  in  1865  [see  Pauaguay].  The  Argen- 
tines took  part  in  it  as  one  of  the  three  allied 
States  against  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Fran- 
cisco Solano  Lopez.  On  the  13th  October,  1868, 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  succeeded  Gen. 
lyiitre  in  tlie  Presidency.  .  .  .  The  12th  October, 
187-t,  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellaueda  succeeded  him  in 
the  Government." — R.  Napp,  Tlie  Argentine 
Republic,  ch.  2. 

Also  IN:  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  Life  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  tlie  Dai/softhc  7}/rants. — J.  A.  King, 
Tirenfi/-fi>ur  years  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

A.  D.  1880-1891.— The  Constitution  and  its 
working.  —  Governmental  corruption.  —  The 
Revolution  of  1890,  and  the  financial  collapse. 
— "Tlie  Argentine  constitutional  sy.stem  in  its 
outward  form  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  But  the  inward  grace  of 
enlightened  public  opinion  is  lacking,  and 
political  practice  falls  below  the  level  of  a  self- 
governing  democracy.  Congress  enacts  laws, 
but  the  President  as  coinmauder-iu-chief  of  the 
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army,  and  as  tlu;  lii-ad  of  a  civil  scrvico  (lt.'i)c'n(l 
eiit  Upon  Ills  will  and  caprice,  possesses  abso- 
lute authority  in  administration.  The  country 
is  ijoverned  by  e.xoculivo  decrees  rather  than  by 
constitutional  laws.  p]lecti(ms  arc  carried  by 
military  pressure  and  Tnanijiulation  of  the  civil 
service'  .  .  .  President  Roca  [who  succeeded 
Avellaneda  in  18H0J  virtually  nominated,  and 
e!<'<tcd  his  brother-in-law,  Juarez  Celman,  as 
his  successor.  President  Juarez  set  his  heart 
upon  controlling  tlie  succession  in  the  interest  of 
oiii!  of  his  relatives,  a  prominent  ofHcial ;  but  was 
forced  to  retire  before  he  could  carry  out  his 
purpose.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  the  Argentine  sur- 
prised nie  more  than  tho  boldness  and  freedom 
with  which  the  press  attacked  the  government 
of  the  day  and  exposed  its  corruption.  .  .  .  Tlie 
government  paid  no  heed  to  these  attacks. 
Ministers  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  repel 
charges  affecting  their  integrity.  .  .  .  This 
wholesome  criticism  from  an  independent  pres.s 
had  one  important  effect.  It  gave  direction  to 
public  opinion  in  the  capital,  and  involved  the 
orj,'anization  of  the  Union  Civica.  If  the  coun- 
try had  not  been  on  the  verge  of  a  financial 
revulsion,  there  might  not  have  been  the  revolt 
against  the  Juarez  administration  in  July,  1890; 
but  with  ruin  and  disaster  confronting  them, 
men  turned  against  the  President  whose  incom- 
petence and  venality  would  have  been  condoned 
if  the  times  had  been  good.  The  Union  Civica 
was  founded  when  the  government  was  charged 
with  maladministration  in  sanctioning  an  illegal 
issueof  140,000, 000  of  paper  money.  .  .  .The  gov- 
ernment was  suddenly  confronted  with  au  armed 
coalition  of  the  best  battalions  of  the  army,  the 
entire  navy,  and  the  Union  Civica.  The  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Revolutionary  Junta  was  a  terrible 
arraignment  of  the  political  crimes  of  the  Juarez 
Government.  .  .  .  The  revolution  opened  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  It  failed  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  leaders  to  co-operate  harmo- 
niously. On  July  19,  1890,  the  defection  of  the 
army  was  discovered.  On  July  26  the  revolt 
broke  out.  For  four  days  there  was  bloodshed 
without  definite  plan  or  purpose.  No  deter- 
mined attack  was  made  upon  the  government 
palace.  The  fleet  opened  a  fantastic  bombard- 
ment upon  the  suburbs.  There  was  ine.xplicable 
mismanagement  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and  on 
July  29  an  ignominious  surrender  to  the  govern- 
ment Avith  a  proclamation  of  general  amnesty. 
General  Roca  remained  behind  the  scenes,  appar- 
ently master  of  the  situation,  while  President 
Juarez  had  fled  to  a  place  of  refuge  on  the 
Rosario  railway,  and  two  factions  of  the  army 
were  playing  at  cross  purposes,  and  the  police 
and  the  volunteers  of  the  Union  Civica  were 
shooting  women  and  children  in  the  streets. 
Another  week  of  hopeless  confusion  passed,  and 
General  Roca  announced  the  resignation  of 
President  Juarez  and  the  succession  of  vice- 
President  Pellegrini.  Then  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated, and  for  three  days  there  was  a  pande- 
monium of  popular  rejoicing  over  a  victory  which 
nobody  except  General  Roca  understood.  .  .  . 
In  June,  1891,  the  deplorable  state  of  Argentine 
finance  was  revealed  in  a  luminous  statement 
made  by  President  Pellegrini.  .  .  .  All  business 
interests  were  stagnant.  Immigration  had  been 
diverted  to  Brazil.  ...  All  industries  were 
prostrated  except  politics,  and  the  pernicious 
activity  displayed  by  factions  wasau  evil  augury 


for  the  return  of  prosperity.  .  .  .  During  thirty 
years  the  country  has  trebled  its  population,  its 
increase  being  relatively  much  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  United  Statesduring  the  sjime  period. 
The  estimate  of  the  present  ])o|)ulation  [1892]  is 
4.(»()0,0(K)  in  place  of  1,1()0,00()  in  1857.  .  .  . 
Disastrousas  tlie  results  of  political  government 
and^linancial  disorder  have  been  in  the  Argen- 
tine, its  ultimate  recovery  by  slow  stages  is 
probable.  It  has  a  magniiiccnt  railway  system, 
an  industrious  working  jiopulation  recruited 
from  Europe,  and  nearly  all  the  material  appli- 
ances for  pr'ogress." — I.  N.  Ford,  Tropical 
America,  ch.  (5.  —  Sec  Constitution,  Aiuiextine. 

A.  D.  1892.- -Presidential  Election. — Dr. 
Luis  Sacnz-Pena,  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  reputed  to  be  a  .nan  of 
great  integrity  and  ability,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  inaugurated  October  12,  1892. 
• 

ARGINUSAE,    Battle    of.     See    Greece: 
B.  ('.400. 

ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION,  The.— 
"The  ship  Argo  was  the  theme  of  many  songs 
during  the  oldest  periods  of  the  Grecian  Epic, 
even  earlier  than  the  Odyssey.  The  king  ..'EGt(?s, 
from  whom  she  is  departing,  the  hero  Jason,  who 
commands  her,  and  the  goddess  HOrO,  who 
watches  over  him,  enabling  the  Argo  to  traverse 
distances  and  to  escape  dangers  which  no  sliip 
had  ever  before  encountered,  are  all  circum- 
stances briefly  glanced  at  by  Odysseus  in  his  nar- 
rative to  Alliinous.  .  .  .  Jastin,  commanded  by 
Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  be- 
longing to  the  speaking  ram  which  had  carried 
awayPhryxus  and  llelli?,  was  encouraged  by  the 
oracle  to  invite  the  noblest  youth  of  Greece  to  his 
aid,  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
them  obeyed  the  call.  HGraklOs,  ThOseus, 
Telamon  and  PCleus,  Kastor  and  Pollux,  Idas 
and  Lynkeus  —  ZCtes  and  KalaYs,  the  winged 
sons  of  Boreas  —  Meleager,  Ampliiaraus,  KOph- 
eus,  Laertfis,  Autolykus,  Mencptius,  Aktor,  Er- 
ginus,  EuphDmus,  Ankseus,  Preas,  Periklymenus, 
Augeas,  Eurytus,  AdinOtus,  Akastus,  foeneus. 
Euryalus,  POneleos  and  LGitus,  Askalaphus  and 
lalnienus,  were  among  them.  .  .  .  Since  .so  many 
able  men  have  treated  it  as  an  undisputed 
reality,  and  even  made  it  the  pivot  of  systematic 
chronological  calculations,  I  may  here  repeat  the 
opinion  long  ago  expressed  by  Heyne,  and  even 
indicated  by  Burmann,  that  the  process  of  dis- 
secting the  story,  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fact,  is 
one  altogether  fruitless." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece:,  i\  1,  pt.  1,  ch.  13. — "In  the  rich  cluster 
of  myths  which  surround  the  captain  of  the 
Argo  and  his  fellows  are  preserved  to  us  the 
whole  life  and  doings  of  the  Greek  maritime 
tribes,  which  gradually  united  all  the  coasts  with 
one  another,  and  attracted  Hellenes  dwelling  in 
the  most  ditlerent  seats  into  the  sphere  1  it  llieir 
activity.  .  .  .  The  Argo  was  said  to  liave 
weighed  anchor  from  a  variety  of  ports — from 
lolcus  in  Thessaly,  from  Anthedon  and  Sipho;  in 
Boeotia:  the  home  of  Jason  himself  was  on 
Mount  Pelion  by  tlie  sea,  and  again  on  Lemnos 
and  in  Corinth;'  a  clear  proof  of  how  homo- 
geneous were  the  influences  running  on  various 
coasts.  However,  the  myths  of  the  Argo  were 
developed  in  the  greatest  completeness  on  the 
Pagaseau  gulf,  in  the  seats  of  the  Jtinyi ;  and 
they  arc  the  flrst  with  whom  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  beyond  the  sea  —  in 
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other  words,  a  Orc-ck  liistory  in  Europe  — bo- 
alns  "—  K.  ("iirliiis,  /lixf.  of  (Imrr.  /,/.-.  1.  rfi.  3-!J. 
AiRGOS.-ARGOLIS;-ARGIVES.-"No 
(llHtricl  of  Uri'ccc  coiitaiiis  ko  dense  n  succession 
of  powerful  ciludels  in  u  narrow  spiiee  as  Argo- 
lis  [tlie  I'listern  neninsidar  im)jeefi(m  of  tlic 
Pel(.i)onnesus).  Lofty  I,ari';sa.  apparently'  de- 
gigned  l)y  nature  as  tlie  centre  of  tlie  dislri<;t,  is 
BUcceeded  by  Myc<im',  deep  in  tlie  recess  of 
tlie  land;  at  the  f(K)t  of  the  mountain  lies  .Mi(h'a, 
at  the  brink  of  the  seu-coii.st  Tiryns;  and  lastly, 
at  a  farther  distance  of  half  an  hour's  niarcli. 
Nauplia,  with  its  harbour.  This  succession  of 
ancient  fastnesses,  whose  indestructible  struc- 
ture of  stone  we  admire  to  this  day  [see  Sddie- 
mtinn's  '  Myctim'  and  'Tinjiin']  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  mighty  contlicts  which  agitated  tlie 
earliest  days  of  Argos;  and  proves  tliat  in  this 
one  plain  of  Inachus  sc^vcral  principalities  must 
have  arisen  by  the  side  of  one  another,  each 
putting  its  coiilidence  in  the  walls  of  its  citadel ; 
some,  according  to  their  position,  maintaining 
an  intercourse  with  otiier  lands  by  sea,  others 
rather  a  coimectif)n  with  the  inland  country. 
The  evidence  preserved  by  these  monuments  is 
borne  out  by  that  of  the  myths,  according  to 
which  the  dominion  of  Danaus  is  divided  among 
his  succes-sors.  Exiled  Pnetus  is  brought  home 
to  Argos  by  Lycian  bands,  with  whose  help  he 
builds  the'  c mst-fortre.ss  of  Tiryns,  where  he 
holds  sway  ns  the  first  and  mightiest  in  the  land. 
.  .  .  The  other  line  of  the  Danaidie  is  also  in- 
timately connected  witli  Lycia ;  for  Perseus  .  .  . 
[who]  on  his  return  from  the  East  founds  iMycense, 
as  the  new  regal  seat  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Argos,  is  himself  essentially  a  Lycian  hero  of 
light,  Iwlonging  to  the  religion  ci  Apollo.  .  .  . 
Finally,  Heracles  himself  is  connected  with  the 
fanniy  of  the  Perseidte,  as  a  prince  born  on  the 
Tirynthian  fastness.  .  .  .  During  these  divisions 
in  the  house  of  Danaus,  and  the  misfortunes  be- 
falling that  of  Pnetus,  foreign  families  accjuire 
influence  and  d(munion  in  Argos:  these  are  of 
the  race  of  ^^olus,  and  originally  belong  to  the 
harbour-country  of  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus—  the  Amythaonidte.  .  .  .  While  the 
dominion  of  the  Argivo  land  was  thus  sub- 
divided, and  the  native  warrior  nobility  subse- 
quently exhausted  itself  in  savage  internal  feuds, 
a  new  royal  house  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
supreme  power  and  giving  an  entirely  new  im- 
portance to  the  country.  This  house  was  that 
of  the  Tantalidie  [or  Pei-opius,  which  see], 
united  witli  the  forces  of  Acha;an  population. 
.  .  .  Tlie  residue  of  fact  is,  that  the  ancient  dy- 
nasty, connected  by  descent  with  Lycia,  was 
overthrown  by  the  house  which  derived  its 
origin  froni  Lydia.  .  .  .  The  poetic  myths,  ab- 
horring long  rows  of  names,  mention  three  prin- 
ces as  ruling  here  in  succes.sion,  one  leaving  the 
sceptre  of  Pelops  to  the  other,  viz. ,  Atreus,  Thy- 
estes  and  Agamemnon.  Mycenie  is  the  chief 
seat  of  their  rule,  which  is  not  restricted  to  the 
district  of  Argos." — E.  Curtius,  lliat.  of  Oreeee, 
bk.  1,  eh.  3. —  After  the  Doric  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  (see  Greece  ;  The  MiGK.\TiONa; 
also,  Dorians  and  Ionians),  Argos  ajipears  in 
Greek  history  as  a  Doric  state,  originally  the 
foremost  one  in  power  and  influence,  but  humili- 
ated after  long  years  of  rivalry  by  her  Spartan 
neighbours.  "Argos  never  forgot  that  she  had 
once  l>eon  the  chief  power  in  the  peninsula,  and 
her  feeling  towards  Sparta  was  that  of  a  jealous 


but  impotent  competitor.  Bj"  what  steps  the 
decline  other  power  had  taken  place,  we  are  un- 
able to  make  out,  nor  cati  we  trace  the  succes- 
sion of  her  kings  subseciueiit  to  Pheidon  [Hth 
century  H.  ('.  |.  .  .  .  The  title  [of  king]  existed 
(though  proliably  with  very  limited  functions) 
at  the  time  ol  the  Persian  War  [H.  V.  4i)(M:»|. 
.  .  .  There  is  some  gnmnd  for  presuming  that 
the  king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a  Her- 
akleid  —  since  the  Spartans  offered  to  him  a 
third  part  of  the  command  of  the  Hellenic  force, 
conjointly  with  their  own  two  kings.  The  con- 
(jiiest  of  Thyreates  by  the  Spartans  [about  547 
B.  C]  deprived  tin?  Argeians  of  a  valuable  por- 
tion of  tiieir  Pericekis,  or  dependent  territory. 
But  Orneie  and  the  remaining  portion  of  Kyiiu- 
ria  still  continued  to  behmg  to  tlietn:  the  plain 
round  their  city  was  very  pnKluctive ;  and,  ex- 
cept Sparta,  then;  was  no  other  power  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus superior  to  them.  3Iykenie  and  Tiryns, 
nevertheless,  seem  both  to  have  been  indepen- 
dent states  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  since 
both  sent  contingents  to  the  battle  of  I'latiea, 
at  a  time  whe»  Argos  held  aloof  and  rather 
favoured  the  Persians. "  —  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greere,  pt.  2,  rfi.  8  (».  2). 

B.  C.  496-421.  —  Calamitous  War  with 
Sparta. —  Non-action  in  the  Persian  War.— 
Slow  recovery  of  the  crippled  State. — "One 
of  the  heaviest  blows  which  Argos  ever  sustained 
at  the  hand  of  her  traditional  foe  befell  her  about 
496  B.  C,  six  years  before  the  first  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Greece.  A  war  with  Sparta  having 
broken  out,  Cleomenes,  the  Laceduemonian  king, 
succeeded  in  landing  a  large  army,  in  vessels  he 
had  extorted  from  the  ^{^inetans,  at  Nauplia, 
and  ravaged  the  Argive  territory.  The  Argeians 
mustered  all  their  forces  to  resist  him,  and  the 
two  armies  encamped  opposite  each  other  near 
Tiryns.  Cleomenes,  however,  contrived  to  at- 
tack the  Argeians  at  a  moment  when  they  were 
unprepared,  making  use,  if  Herodotus  is  to  be 
credited,  of  a  stratagem  which  proves  the  ex- 
treme incapacity  of  the  opposing  generals,  and 
completely  routed  them.  The  Argeians  t(M)k 
refuge  in  a  siicred  grove,  to  which  the  remorse- 
less Spartiuis  set  fire,  and  so  destroyed  almost 
the  whole  of  them.  No  fewer  than  6,000  of  the 
citizens  of  Argos  perished  on  this  disastrous  day. 
Cleomenes  might  have  captured  the  city  itself; 
but  he  was,  or  affected  to  be,  hindered  by  lui- 
favourable  omens,  and  drew  off  his  troops.  The 
loss  sustained  by  Argos  was  so  severe  as  to  re- 
duce her  for  some  years  to  a  condition  of  great 
weakness;  but  this  was  at  the  time  a  fortunate 
circumstjinc(!  for  the  Helhjnic  cause,  ina.smuch  as 
it  enabled  the  Lacedicmonians  to  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  the  work  of  resistance  to  the 
Persian  invasion  without  fear  of  enemies  at  home. 
In  this  great  work  Argos  took  no  part,  on  the 
occasion  of  either  the  first  or  second  attempt  of 
the  Persian  kings  to  bring  Hellas  under  their 
dominion.  Indeed,  the  city  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  '  medising '  tendencies.  In  the  period 
following  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Persians, 
while  Athens  was  pursuing  the  splendid  career 
of  aggrandisement  and  conquest  that  made  her 
the  foremost  stjite  in  Grt?ece,  and  while  the  Lace- 
dicmonians were  paralyzed  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Messenians,  Argos  regained  strength  and  in- 
fluence, which  she  at  once  employed  and  in- 
creased bj'  the  harsh  policy  ...  of  depoiiula- 
ting  Mycenu;  and  Tiryos,  while  she  compelled 
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several  other  Bcmiindepeiulent  places  in  the  Ar- 
ptiid  t(i  ueknowledge  her  supreiimcy.  Durinj; 
the  rirst  eleven  years  of  the  I'l'loponnesiau  war, 
down  to  the  peace  of  Nieia"  (4i!l  1).  C).  Ari{<)8 
licld  aloof  from  all  participation  in  the  stnijiwle, 
adding;  to  her  wealth  and  perfecting  her  nulitary 
organization.  Ah  to  her (lonieHtic conditions  and 
political  system,  little  is  known;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  governnfent,  unlike  that  of  other  Horian 
states,  was  den»ocrati(!  in  its  diaracter,  though 
there  was  in  the  city  a  strong  oligarchic  and 
|)liilo-Lacoiuan  party,  which  was  destined  to  ex- 
ercise a  decisive  inllueneeatan  iinijortant  crisis." 
—  V.  II.  Hanson,  The  IjiikI  of  Greece,  ch.  10. 

Also  is:  G.  Grote,  Jlint.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  eh.  30 
(r.  4). 

B.  C.  421-418.  —  League  formed  against 
Sparta. — Outbreak  of  War. — Defeat  at  Man- 
tinea.  —  Revolution  in  the  Oligarchical  and 
Spartan  interest.     See  Gukkck:  H.  C.  421-418. 

B.  C.  395-387. — Confederacy  against  Sparta. 
—The  Corinthian  Wur. — Peace  of  Antalcidas. 
Sec  Giiki-.ck:    I  J.  ('.  ;]!)!»-;W7. 

B.  C.  371. — Mob  outbreak  and  massacre  of 
chief  citizens.     See  Gukkck:    B.  (".  IJTl-UG'i. 

B.  C.  338. — Territories  restored  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     SeeGuKKtK:    IJ.  ('.  ;r)T-;i8(i. 

B.  C.  271. — Repulse  and  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus.  See  Mackdoniv:  15.  t'.  277- 
a44. 

B.  C.  229. — Liberated  from  Macedonian  con- 
trol.    See  Gukkck:    IJ.  C!.  2H()-14(). 

A.  D.  267.— Ravaged  by  the  Goths.  See 
Corns:    A.  1).  2r)«-2(J7. 

A.  D.   395.— Plundered  by  the  Goths,    See 

GoTus:  A.  I),  aor). 

A.  D.  1463. — Taken  by  the  Turks,  retaken 
by  the  Venetians.  Sec  Gkeeck:  A.  D.  1454- 
1479. 

A.  D.  1686. — Taken  by  the  Venetians.  See 
TuiiKs:    A.  D.  1084-10%. 


ARGYRASPIDES,  The.-"  He  [Alexander 
the  Great]  then  nuirclied  into  India,  that  he 
might  have  his  empire  bounded  by  the  ocean, 
and  the  extreme  parts  of  the  East.  That  the 
e()uipmentsof  his  anuy  might  be  suitable  to  the 
glory  of  the  Expedition,  he  mounted  the  trap- 
pings of  the  horses  and  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
with  silver,  and  called  a  body  of  his  men,  from 
having  silver  shields,  Argyraspides. " — Justin, 
Ilistori/  {trans,  bi/  J.  .S'.  Watson),  bk.  12,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  58. 
—See,  also.  Macedonia  :  B.  C.  333-316. 

ARGYRE.     See  Ciikvse. 

ARIA.— AREIOS.— AREIANS.— ThenAme 
by  which  the  Herirud  and  its  valley,  the  district 
of  modern  Herat,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greek.s.  Its  inhabitants  were  known  as  the  Arei- 
ans. —  M.   Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiq.,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. 

ARIANA. —  "Strabo  uses  the  name  Ariana 
for  the  land  of  all  the  nations  of  Iran,  except 
that  of  the  Medes  aud  Persians,  i.  e.,  for  the 
whole  eastern  half  of  Iran" — Afghanistim  and 
Bcloochistun. —  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity, 
V.  5,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. 

ARI ANISM.—  ARIANS.—  From  the  second 
century  of  its  existence,  the  Christian  church 
was  divided  by  bitter  controversies  touching  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  "The  word  Trinity  is 
found  neither  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  nor  in  the 
writings  of  the  first  Christians ;  but  it  had  been 
employed  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 


tury, when  a  more  nictaphyaical  turn  had  been 
given  to  the  ininds  of  men.  aud  theologians  had 
begun  I o  attempt  to  explain  the  divine  nature. 
.  .  .  The  Founder  of  the  new  religion,  the 
Being  who  had  brought  upon  earth  a  divine 
light,  was  he  Go<l,  was  he  man.  was  he  of  an  in- 
teruu'diate  nature,  and,  though  su|)erior  to  all 
otlier  created  beings,  yet  himself  created?  This 
latter  opinion  was  held  by  Ariiis,  an  Alexandrian 
priest,  who  maintained  It  in  a  series  of  learned 
controversial  works  Ijctwceu  the  yi'ars  318  and 
325.  As  8(X)n  as  tiie  discussion  had  ((uifted  the 
walls  of  the  schools,  and  been  taken  up  by  the 
people,  mutual  accusations  of  the  gravest  kind 
look  tile  i)lace  of  m(;laphysical  subtleties.  The 
orthodox  i)arty  reijroached  the  Arians  with 
blaspheuung  the  deity  himself,  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  him  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
Arians  accu.sed  the  orthodox  of  violating  the 
fundamental  law  of  religion,  by  rendering  to  the 
creature  the  worship  due  only  to  tlu;  Creator. 
...  It  was  dillicult  to  decide  which  nvunbered 
the  larg(?st  body  of  follower:*;  but  the  ardent  en- 
thusiastic spirits,  the  j)o|)ulaee  in  all  the  great 
cities  (aud  especially  at  Alexandria)  the  women, 
aud  the  newl^-foiuided  order  of  tlie  monks  of 
the  desert  .  .  .  were  almost  without  exception 
l)artisans  of  the  faith  which  has  siiu'e  been  de- 
clared orthodox.  .  .  .  Constautini!  thought  this 
(juestion  of  dogma  might  be  decided  by  an  as- 
sembly of  the  whole-  ciiunh.  lu  the  year  325, 
he  convok(!d  the  council  of  Nice  [see  Nic.ka, 
Council  ok],  at  w  iii(  li  300  bishops  pronouncecl 
in  favour  of  the  cciualil}'  t)f  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  or  the  doctrine  generally  regarded  as 
orthodox,  aud  condemned  the  Arians  io  exile 
and  their  books  to  tlietlames." — J.  C.  L.  <le  Sis- 
mondi,  Full  of  the  Romnn  Empire,  ch.  4. —  'The 
victorious  faction  [at  the  Council  of  Nice]  .  .  . 
anxiously  sought  for  some  irreconcilable  mark 
of  distinction,  the  rejection  of  which  might  in- 
volve the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  consequences 
of  heresy.  A  letter  was  publicly  read  and  igno- 
miniousiy  torn,  in  which  their  patron,  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  ingeniously  confessed  that  th(;  ad- 
mission of  the  homoousion,  or  consubstantial,  a 
word  already  familiar  to  tlie  Platonista,  was  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  their  theo- 
logical system.  The  fortunate  opportunity  was 
eagerly  embraced.  .  .  .  The  consubstanliality 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  established  by  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ceived as  a  fiuidamental  article  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the 
Oriental  and  the  Protestant  churches."  Not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  against  it,  the  heresy  of  Arius  continued  to 
gain  ground  in  the  East.  Even  the  Emperor 
Constantine  became  friendly  to  it,  and  the  sons 
of  Constantine,  with  some  of  the  later  emperors 
who  followed  them  on  the  eastern  throne,  were 
ardent  Arians  in  belief.  The  Ilomoousians  or 
orthotlox,  were  subjected  to  persecution,  ^  lich 
was  directed  with  special  bitterness  again  tlieir 
great  leader,  Athanasius,  the  famous  bi-uop  of 
Alexandria.  But  Arianism  was  weakened  by 
hair-splitting  distinctions,  which  resulted  in 
many  diverging  creeds.  "The  sect  which  as- 
serted the  doctrine  of  a  '  similar  substance'  was 
the  v.'C-x  numerous,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia.  .  .  .  The  Greek  word  which  was  chosen 
to  express  this  mysterious  resemblance  bears  so 
close  an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol,  that  the 
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profane  of  rviry  Hjjt?  Imvn  «lfri<lc(l  flio  furious 
aintoaU  wliicli  the  (lilTcri'Mcc  i>(  a  hjiikIc  tlipli- 
thonff«'X(in<l  iK'twccii  tin-  Iloindousians  iind  tin- 
lldmoimi^iiiiis,"  Till'  Latin  cluinlu's  of  tin; 
West,  Willi  Uomc  at  tlicir  licail,  rcinaiiicd  ^cu- 
tTullv  llriii  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  lIoiiKMiiisian 
cri'cd.  |{iit  till-  (JotJiH,  who  liad  received 
thiir  Christianity  from  tiif  Kast,  tinctured  with 
Arianism,  larrii'd  that  lit-rcHy  westward,  and 
spread  it  anionif  their  barbarian  iieiL'hbors  — 
Vandals,  HurKumlians  and  Siieves—  through  the 
Intlucnee  of  the  Oothie  Hible  of  Ullllas.  wliicli 
lie  and  his  niission.iry  successors  bore  to  the  Teu- 
tonic iK'oples.  "  The  Vandals  and  Ostrogoths 
persevered  in  the  profession  of  Arianism  till  the 
final  ruin  [A.  I).  MU  and  S-WJ  of  the  kingdoms 
which  they  had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy. 
The  barbarians  of  Uaul  submitted  FA.  IX  5071 
to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  the  Franks;  and 
Spain  was  restored  to  the  Catholic  CMiurch  by 
the  voluntary  conversiim  of  the  Visigoths  [A.  I). 
6H9]."  — E.  Oibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the 
Jioimu  h'lnpiir,  eh.  21  and  37.  —  Theodosius 
formally  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  Trinitarian 
orlhoiioxy  by  his  celebrated  edict  of  A.  1).  liHO, 
and  commanded  its  acceptance  in  the  Eastern 
Empire.  See  Uomk:  A.  I).  ;}79-;jir).— A.  Nc- 
aiuier,  (im.  llUt.  of  Christ.  Rel.  aiul  Ch.,  trans, 
by  Torrji.  r.  2,  m'H.  4. 

Also  IN:  .1.  Al/og,  Mannnl of  Univ.  Ch.  Hint., 
gget.  110-114.— W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Ilixt.  of  Christ. 
Doctrine,  hk.  'A.  —  J.  II.  Newman,  Ariaiut  of  the 
Fourth  Century.— X.  P.  Stanley,  Lects.  on  the 
Jlist.  of  the  Eiut.  Ch.,  kdH.  3-7.— J.  A.  Dorner, 
lli»t.  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Pe'mm  of  Chrint,  div.  1  (p.  2).— See,  also,  GoTFis: 
A.  D.  3'41-3H1;  FiiAXKs:  A.  I).  481-511;  also, 
GoTiis(Visi(ioTiis):  A.  I).  507-501). 

ARICA,  Battle  of  (i88o).  See  Chile:  A.  D. 
183;«-1HH4. 

ARICIA,  Battle  of.— A  victory  won  by  the 
Romans  over  the  Auruncians,  U.  C.  497,  which 
summarily  ended  a  war  that  the  latter  had  de- 
clared against  the  former. — Llvy,  Jlist.  of  Rome, 
bk.  2.  eh.  26. 

ARICIAN  GROVE,  The.— The  sacred  grove 
at  Aricia  (one  of  the  towns  ()f  old  Latium,  near 
Albii  Longa)  was  the  center  and  meeting-place 
of  an  early  league  among  the  Latin  peoples, 
about  which  little  is  known. — W.  Ihne,  Ilisi.  of 
Rome,  hk.  3,  ch.  8.— Sir.  W.  Gell,  Topog.  of  Rom  j. 
t.  1. — "On  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  [ot 
Ncmi]  right  under  the  precipitous  cliffs  on  which 
the  moik-ni  village  of  Neml  is  perched,  stood  the 
sacred  grove  'ind  sanctuary  of  Diana  Nemoreusis, 
or  Diana  of  the  Wood.  .  .  .  The  site  was  cx- 
cjjvated  in  1885  by  Sir  John  Saville  Luniley, 
English  ambassador  at  Rome.  For  a  general 
description  of  the  site  and  excavations,  see  the 
Atbenii'um,  10th  October,  1885.  For  detuils  of 
the  finds  see  '  Bulletino  dell'  Institute  di  Corris- 
poudenza  Archeologica,'  1885.  .  .  .  The  lake 
and  the  grove  were  .sometimes  known  as  the  lake 
and  grove  of  Aricia.  But  the  town  of  Arieia 
(the  modern  La  liiccia)  was  situated  about  three 
miles  off,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Jlount.  .  .  . 
According  to  one  storv,  tlie  worship  of  Diana  at 
Nemi  was  instituted  by  Orestes,  who,  after 
killing  Thoas,  King  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
(the  Crimea),  fled  with  his  sister  to  Italy,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  image  of  the  Tauric  Diana. 
.  .  .  Within  tlie  sanctuary  at  Ncini  grew  a  cer- 
tain tree,  of  which  no  branch  might  be  broken. 


Only  a  runaway  slave  was  allowed  to  break  off, 
if  lie  could,  one  of  its  boughs.  Success  in  thu 
attempt  entitled  him  to  fiifht  the  priest  in  single 
combat,  and  if  he  slew  him  he  reigned  in  his 
stead  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  WikmI  (Rex 
Nemoreusis).  Tradition  averred  that  the  fateful 
liranch  was  that  Golden  Rough  which,  at  the 
Sibyrs  bidding,  .Eneas  plucked  before  he 
cHHiived  the  perilous  journey  to  the  world  of  the 
deail.  .  .  .  This  rule  of  succes,si(m  by  the  sword 
was  observed  do>vii  to  imperial  times;  for 
amongst  his  other  freaks  Caligula,  thinking  that 
the  priest  of  Nemi  had  hehl  otllce  too  long, 
hired  a  more  .stalwart  rutllan  to  slay  him.'" — J. 
G.  Fra/er,  The  (lofil,  n  Iloiit/h,  eh.  1,  sect.  1. 

ARICONIUM.— A  town  of  Rimian  Britain 
which  ai»|)ears  to  havi!  been  tlur  principal  mart 
of  the  iron  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean.  — T.  Wright,  The  Celt,  t'/w  Roman  and 
the  S{iTon,n.  101. 

ARII,  The.     Se(>  Lyoi.vns. 

ARIKARAS,  The.  See  American  Abori- 
(ii.NKs:  I'.vwNKi.;  (C.\Di)<)AN)  Family. 

ARIMINUM.— The  Roman  cohmy,  planted 
in  the  third  century  B.  C,  which  grew  into  the 
modern  city  of  Rimini.  See  Ro.me:  B.  C.  29.'>- 
191. — When  Ca'.Har  entered  Italy  as  an  invader, 
crossing  the  frontier  of  Ci.salpine  Gaul — the 
Rubicon  —  his  first  movement  was  to  occupy 
Ariminum.  lie  halted  there  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  making  his  preparations  for  the  civil  war 
which  he  had  now  entered  upon  and  wailing  for 
the  two  legions  that  he  had  ordered  from  Gaul. 
—  ('.  Merivale,  J/ixt.  of  the  Romans,  ch.  M. 

ARIOVALDUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
A.  1).  (WtMi;w. 

ARISTEIDES,  Ascendancy  of.  See  Ath- 
ens: B.  C.  477-4(i2. 

ARISTOCHav.  «.- OLIGARCHY.— 
"  Aristocracy  Signifies  the  rule  of  the  best  men. 
If,  however, "this  epithet  is  referred  to  an  absolute 
ideal  standard  of  excellence,  it  is  manifest  that 
an  aristocratical  government  is  a  mere  abstract 
notion,  which  has  nothing  in  history,  or  in  nature, 
to  correspond  to  it.  But  if  we  content  ourselves 
with  t.ikiiig  the  same  terms  in  a  relative  sense, 
.  .  .  aristocracy  .  .  .  will  be  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  ruling  few  are  distin- 
guished from  the  multitude  by  Illustrious  birth, 
hereditary  wealth,  and  personal  merit.  .  •  . 
Whenever  such  a  change  took  place  in  the  char- 
acter or  the  relative  position  of  the  ruling  body, 
that  it  no  longer  commanded  the  respect  of  its 
subjects,  but  found  itself  opposed  to  them,  and 
compelled  to  direct  Its  measures  chiefly  to  the 
preservation  of  its  power,  it  ceasctl  to  be,  in  the 
Greek  sense  an  aristocracy ;  it  became  a  faction, 
an  oligarchy." —  C.  Thirlwall,  Uist.  of  Greece, 
ch.  10. 

ARISTOMNEAN  WAR.  See  Messeniak 
Waiis,  Fihst  and  Seconi>. 

ARIZONA:  The  Name.— " Arizona,  proba- 
bly Arizonac  in  its  original  form,  was  the  native 
and  probably  Pima  name  of  the  place — of  a 
hill,  valley,  stream,  or  some  other  local  feature 
— just  south  of  the  modern  boundary,  in  the 
mountains  still  so  called,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  stream  flowing  past  Saric,  where  the  famous 
Pianchas  do  Plata  mine  was  discovered  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  name  being  first 
known  to  Spaniards  in  that  connection  and  being 
applied  to  the  mining  camp  or  real  de  minas. 
The   aboriginal   meaning   of   the   term  is  not 
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known,  thouj^li  from  tho  common  occurrpncc  In 

thlH  rcijlon  of  tlio  prolix  'uri,'  the  root  'son,'  nml 
tlic  tcriiiiimtiDii  'lu','  tho  (brivntioii  ought  not  to 
esciipi!  tho  rosourcli  of  ii  coinpotont  Htiulcnl. 
Siioli  giu'ssos  UH  aro  extiiiit,  founded  on  tlio  niitivo 
tonijUfM,  olTor  only  the  barost  possibility  of  ii 
])iirtial  iind  accidental  accuracy;  whilo  sindlar 
derivations  from  the  Spunisli  are  extremely 
absurd.  .  .  .  Tho  name  should  properly  be  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  Arisona,  as  our  Knglisli 
sound  of  the  z  doi's  not  occur  in  Spanisli." — 
II.  II.  Bancroft,  IIi»t.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  13, 

p.  rmy 

Aboriginal  Inhabitants.  See  Amkuic.vn 
AnoitKiiNKs;   PiKiu.oH,  Ai'.vcnE    QiioL'i',    Siio- 

HIIOXKAN  F.VMII.Y,  A.NI)  UT.VIIS. 

A.  D.  1848.— Partial  acquisition  from  Mex- 
ico.    .See  Mkxico:  A.  1).  IHIH. 

A.  D.  1853.— Purchase  by  the  United  States 
of  the  southern  part  from  Mexico. — The  Gads- 
den Treaty.  — "On  December  30,  1H.">3,  James 
Uadsden,  I  nited  States  minister  to  Mexico,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  by  which  tho  boundary  line  was 
moved  southward  so  as  to  give  tlie  Uintcd  States, 
for  a  monetary  consideration  of  Slt),00(),0(K),  all  of 
niiMlern  Arizona  south  of  the  Gila,  an  elTort  so 
to  tlx  the  line  as  to  include  a  jiort  on  the  gulf 
being  unsuccessful.  .  .  .  ()a  the  face  of  the 
matter  this  Gadsden  treaty  was  a  tolerably  satis- 
factory settlement  of  a  boundary  dispute,  and  a 
purchase  by  the  United  States  of  a  route  for 
a  southern  railroad  to  Califonnu." — II.  II.  Bun- 
croft,  JIi»t.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  12,  ch.  20. 


ARKANSAS,  The.     See   Ameihcan    Abo- 

RKit.NKs:  SiouAN  Family. 

ARKANSAS:  A.  D.  1542— Entered  by  Her- 
nando de  Soto.  See  Floiiida:  A.  I).  1528- 
1.>J2. 

A.  D.  1803. — Embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.    See  Louisiana:  A.  I).  17!)H-1H03. 

A.  D.  1819-1836. — Detached  from  Missouri. 
—Organized  as  a  Territory. — Admitted  as  a 
State. — "Preparatory  to  the  assumi)tion  of 
stiiti;  government,  the  limits  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  were  restricted  on  the  south  by  the 
parallel  of  36"  30'  north.  Tho  restriction  was 
made  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 
1819,  entitled  an  'Act  establishing  a  separate 
territorial  government  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Missouri  Territory.'  The  portion  thus  sep- 
arated wus  sub.sttquenijy  organized  into  tho 
second  grade  of  territorial  government,  and 
Colonel  James  Miller,  a  meritorious  and  distin- 
guished orticer  of  the  Northwestern  army,  was 
appointed  flrst  governor.  This  territory  was 
kuowa  as  th„>  Arkansas  Territory,  and,  at  tho 
period  of  its  first  organization,  contained  an 
aggregate,  of  nearly  14,000  inhabitants.  Its 
limits  comprised  all  tho  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  between  the  parallels  33^  and 
36^  30',  or  between  the  northern  limit  of  Loui- 
siana and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  On  tlie  west  it  extended  indefinitely 
to  the  Mexican  territories,  at  least  5-50  miles. 
The  Post  of  Arkansas  was  made  the  seat  of  tho 
new  government.  Tho  population  of  this  exten- 
sive territory  for  several  years  was  comprised 
chierty  in  the  settlements  upon  the  tributaries  of 
White  River  and  tho  St.  Francis;  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, between  New  Madrid  and  Point  Chicot; 
and  upon  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
witkiu  100  miles  of  its  mouth,  but  especially  in 


tho  vicinity  of  tho  Post  of  Arkansas.  ...  So 
feeble  was  the  nttrnition  in  this  remote  region 
for  th(!  a(;tive,  industrious,  and  wclldisposed 
portion  of  tho  western  pioneers,  that  the  .Vrkan- 
sas  T<'rritory,  in  1H30,  ten  years  after  its  organl. 
zatioii,  had  acquired  an  aggregate  of  only  30,388 
souls,  including  4, 570  sla%'es.  .  .  .  The  western 
half  of  the  territory  had  been  erected,  in  1824, 
into  a  separate  district,  to  be  reserved  for  tho 
future  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  be 
known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  From  this  time 
the  tide  of  emigrati(m  began  to  set  more  actively 
into  Arkansas,  us  well  as  into  other  portions  of 
tho  southwest.  .  .  .  The  territory  increased  rap- 
iflly  for  s(!Veral  years,  and  the  census  of  1835 
gave  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  r)8, 134 
souls,  including  0,(130  slaves.  Thus  tho  Arkan- 
sas Territory  in  the  last  live  years  had  doubled 
its  pojmlation.  .  .  .  The  j)eople,  through  tho 
General  AsstMiibly,  made  application  to  (.'ongress 
for  authority  to  establish  a  regular  form  of  state 
government.  Tlu;  assent  of  ('ongiess  was  iu)t 
withheld,  and  a  Convention  was  authorized  to 
meet  at  Little  Uock  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1830,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and  adopting  a 
State  Constitution.  Tho  same  was  approved  l)y 
Congress,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  following  tho 
State  of  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the  Federal 
Union  as  an  indei)endeut  state,  and  was,  in  point 
of  timo  and  order,  the  twentv-llfth  in  the  con- 
federacy. .  .  .  Like  tho  Missouri  Territory, 
Arkansas  had  been  a  slaveholding  country  from 
tho  earliest  French  colonies.  Of  course,  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery,  with  proper  checks 
and  limits,  was  sustained  by  tho  new  Constitu- 
tion."— J.  W.  Monette,  Dincocery  and  Settlement 
(f  the  Valleji  of  the  Missimppi,  bk.  5,  ch.  17  (p. 
2). — See,  also.  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1818-1821. 

A.  D.  i86i  (March).— Secession  voted  down. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801  (.Makcii 
— Apuil). 

A.  D.  1861  (April).— Governor  Rector's  reply 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  Sec 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1801  (Ai'uii,). 

A.  D.  1862  (January— March).— Advance  of 
National  forces  into  the  State.— Battle  of  Pea 
Ridge.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1802 (.January — Makcii  :  Missouui — Auiiansas). 

A.  D.  1862  (July— September).— Progress  of 
the  Civil  War.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  1803  (July — Septe.mbeu:  Missouni — 
Akkansas). 

A.  D.i862(December).— The  flattie  of  Prairie 
Grove.  Seo  Unitep  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (Seitembeii  —  Decemueii:  Missouui — 
aukansas). 

A.  D.  1863  (January). — The  capture  of 
Arkansas  Post  from  the  Confederates.  Sec 
United  St.vte8  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (Januauy: 

AUKANSAS). 

A.  D.  1863  (July).— The  defence  of  Helena. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  U.  1803  (July: 
On  the  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1863  (August— October).— The  break- 
ing of  Confederate  authority. — Occupation  of 
Little  Rock  by  National  forces.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1803(Auoubt— Octobek: 
AuKANSAS — Jlissouni). 

A.  D.  1864  (March— October).— Last  im- 
portant operations  of  the  War.— Price's  Raid. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  OLuicu 

— OCTOBEU:  Allli.:VA'SA8— Missouiu), 
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A.  D.  1864.— First  steps  toward  Reconstruc- 
tion.    Sec  I  MTED  Statks  ok  a.m.  :  A.  D.  \H(Y3- 

lH«-t  (I)KCE.MIJKK — .]  II-Y). 

A.  D.  1865-1868.— Reconstruction  com- 
pleted. See  Lnitki)  Statks of  Am. :  A.  D.  1865 
(Mav— July),  to  1868-1870. 

ARKITES,  The.— A  Cnnaanito  tribe  who 
nrcii()ir'(l  the  plain  lutrth  of  Ijctianon. 

ARKWRIGHT'S  SPINNING  MACHINE, 
OR  WATER-FRAME,  The  invention  of. 
See  CoT'r>>x  Manhfactuuk. 

ARLES:  Origin.     Sec  Sat.yes. 

A.  D.  4it.  — Double  siege.  See  Britai.s: 
A.  I).  407. 

A.  D.  425.  —  Besieged  by  the  Goths.  See 
(fOTHH  (VisK'.OTHs):  A.  1).  410-451. 

A.  D.  so8-5io.~Siege  by  the  Franks.— .Vfter 
Uie  ovcrllirow  of  tlie  Visii^othic  kiiig<loin  of 
Tniiloii.'^e,  A.  I).  .107,  by  the  victory  of  Clovis, 
king  of  tlie  Blanks,  at  Vochul,  near  Poitiers, 
"the  great  city  of  Arle.s,  once  the  Roman  capital 
of  Gaul,  maintained  a  jjallant  defence  against 
the  united  Fninks  and  Hur^zundians,  and  saved 
for  generations  tlie  V'isigotliic  rule  in  Provence 
and  southern  Languedoc.  Of  the  siege,  wliieh 
]a,sted  aiijiarently  from  ."iOS  to  510,  we  have  some 
graphic  details  intl.e  life  of  St.  Ctcsarius.  Bishop 
of  Aries,  written  by  his  disciples."  The  city 
was  relieved  in  .'.10  by  an  Ostrogothic  army,  sent 
by  king  Theodoric  of  Italy,  after  a  great  battle 
in  which  80.000  Franks  "were  reported  to  be 
slain.  "  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Aries  was  to 
put  ThecHlorie  in  secure  possession  of  all  Pro- 
vence and  of  .so  much  of  Languedoc  as  was 
needful  to  ensure  liis  access  to  Spain"  —  where 
the  (Jstrogothic  king,  as  guardian  of  his  infant 
grandson,  Amalaric.  was  taking  care  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  kingdom. — T.  llw\gk\n,  Italt/  and  Her  In- 
vnikm.  bk:  4,  eh.  0. 

A.  D.  933.— Formation  of  the  kingdom.  See 
BTH(irNi>v:  A.  1).  S4:J-!»:{;{. 

A.  D.  1032-1378.  —  The  breaking  up  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  gradual  absorption  in  France. 
Sec  iJt-!!oiNi)v:  A.  1).  WA'l.  and  1127-1:578. 

1092-1207.  —  The  gay  court  of  Provence. 
See   PuovK.Nci^,:  A.  1).  !»1;J-10<J2,  and  1170-1'207. 


ARMADA,  The  Spanish.  See  England: 
A.  I).  15SS. 

ARMAGEDDON.    See  Meoiddo. 

ARMAGH,  St.  Patrick's  School  at.  See 
InF.i.AMt:  5lli  to  Hth  ('KNTiruiES. 

ARMAGNAC,  The  counts  of.  See  France: 
A.  I).  i;W7. 

ARMAGNACS.  See  France:  A.  D.  1380- 
1415.  aiHJ  1415-1419. 

ARMENIA.  —  "  Almost  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  Caspian  there  rises  a  high  table-land 
diversilled  by  n\ountains,  which  stretches  east- 
ward for  morj  than  eighteen  degrees,  between 
the  37th  and  41st  parallels.  This'highlaud  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
great  Iranean  i)latcau,  with  which  it  is  connected 
at  its  southeastern  corner.  It  comprises  a  por- 
tion of  the  mo("ern  Persia,  the  whole  of  Armenia, 
and  most  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  principal  moun- 
tain ninges  are  latitudinal,  or  from  west  to  east, 
only  the  minor  ones  taking  the  opposite  or  lon- 
gitudi  ml  direction.  .  .  ,  The  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain-region, the  tract  extending  from  the  district 
of  Erivan  <in  the  cast  to  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kizil-Irmak  river  and  the  vicinity  .of  Sivas  upon 


the  west,  was,  r.s  it  still  is,  Armenia.  Amidst 
these  natural  fastnesses,  in  a  country  of  lofty 
ridges,  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  numerous  and 
copious  streams,  and  occtisional  broad  plains  —  a 
country  of  rich  pa.sture  grounds,  jiroduetive 
orchards,  and  abundant  harvests  —  this  interest- 
ing people  has  maintained  itself  almost  un- 
changed from  the  time  of  the  early  Persian 
kings  to  the  present  day.  Armenia  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Persian  empire, 
furnishing,  as  it  did,  besides  stone  and  timber, 
and  several  most  important  minerals,  an  annual 
supply  of  30,000  e.vcellent  horses  to  tlie  stud  of  the 
P(.'rsian  king." — G.  Biiwlinson,  Five  Great  Mon- 
(irrhitH:  Perna,  ch.  1. — Before  the  Persians  es- 
tablished their  sovereignty  over  the  country,  "it 
seems  certain  that  from  one  quarter  or  another 
Armenia  had  been  Arianized;  the  old  Turanian 
character  had  passed  away  from  it;  immigrants 
had  Hocked  in  and  a  new  people  hail  been  formed 
—  the  real  Armenians  of  later  times,  and  indeed 
of  the  present  day."  Submitting  to  Alexander, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Ar- 
menia fell  afterwards  under  the  yoke  of  the  Se- 
leucidie,  but  gained  independence  about  190 
B.  C.,  or  earlier.  Under  the  influence  of  Parthia, 
a  branch  of  the  Parthiiui  royal  family,  the  Arsa- 
CKts,  was  sub-seijuently  placed  on  the  throne  and 
a  dynasty  established  wliicli  reigned  for  nearly 
six  hundred  years.  TIk;  fourth  of  these  kings, 
Tigranes,  who  oceuiiied  the  throne  in  the  earlier 
part  of  tiio  last  century  B.  C,  placed  Armenia 
in  the  front  rank  of  Asiatic  kingdoms  and  in 
jiowerful  rivalry  with  Parthia.  Its  subsequent 
history  is  one  of  many  wars  and  invasions  and 
much  bufleting  between  Romans,  Parthians, 
Persians,  and  their  successors  in  the  conllicts  of 
the  eastern  world.  The  part  of  Armenia  west 
of  the  Euphrat(!3  was  c:illcd  by  the  Romans  Ar- 
menia Minor.  For  a  short  period  after  the  revolt 
from  the  Selevicid  monarchy,  it  formed  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom  called  Sophene.  —  G.  ll;iwlinson, 
Sixth  and  Sevent/i  (frfftt  Oriental  Mon^rchien. 

B.  C.  69-68.— War  with  the  Romans.— Great 
defeat  at  Tigranocerta. — Submission  to  Rome. 
See  Home:    B.  C.  78-<)8,  and  69-63. 

A.  D.  115-117. — Annexed  to  the  Roman 
Empire  by  Trajan  and  restored  to  independ- 
ence by  Hadrian.     See  Rome:    A.  D.  96-138. 

A.  D.  422  (?). — Persian  Conquest. — Becomes 
the  satrapy  of  Persarmenia.  See  Persia: 
A.  D.  2l;6-(W7. 

A.  D.  1016-1073.— Conquest  and  devastation 
by  the  Seljuk  Turks.  See  Turks  (Sel.tuks): 
A.  1).  1004-1063.  and  1063-1073. 

I2th-i4th  Centuries.— The  Mediaeval  Chris- 
tian Kingdom. — "The  last  decade  of  the  12th 
century  saw  the  establishment  of  two  small 
Christian  kingdoms  in  the  Levant,  wliich  long 
outlived  all  other  relics  of  the  Crusades  except 
the  military  orders ;  and  which,  with  very  little 
help  from  the  West,  sustained  a  hazardous  ex- 
istence in  complete  contrast  with  almost  every- 
thing around  them.  The  kingdoms  of  Cyprus 
and  Armenia  have  a  history  \-ery  closely  inter 
twined,  but  their  origin  and  most  of  their  cir- 
cunistances  were  very  difTerent.  By  Armenia  as 
a  kingdom  is  meant  little  more  than  the  ancient 
Cili'ia,  the  land   between  7  lie  sea, 

from  the  frontier  of  the  pr;.!  ■>     ^  ■  '^r^ 

eastward,  to   Kelenderis  r      '         •:    )u   u   1    «: 
beyond  Seleucia;   this  tr    '  ■'■'.<  \-'.  '••    a,i 

puted  to  contain  10  di  -Tii,/    ti    ii^ngi'. 
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mcasurpd  from  four  milo3  of  Antioch,  by  two  in 
brcudtli,  was  separated  from  the  Greater  Ar- 
menia, wliicli  before  the  period  on  wliicli  we  arc 
now  employed  liad  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the 
Seljuks,  by  tiie  ridges  of  Taurus.  The  popula- 
tion was  composed  largely  of  the  sweepings  of 
Asia  Minor,  Christian  tribes  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  Their  religion  was 
partly  Greek,  partly  Armenian.  .  .  .  Their 
ruiere  were  j)rinces  descended  from  the  house  of 
the;  Bagrati(he,  who  liad  governed  the  Greater 
Armenia  as  kings  from  the  year  885  to  the  reign 
of  Constantino  of  Monomaclms,  and  had  then 
merged  their  hazardous  independence  in  the  mass 
of  the  Greek  Empire.  After  the  seizure  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Seljuks,  the  few  of  the  Bagra- 
tidie  who  hail  retained  possession  of  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Cilieia  or  the  strongholds 
of  Mesopotamia,  acted  as  independent  lords, 
showing  little  respect  for  Byzantium  save  when; 
tlicre  was  something  to  bo  gained.  .  .  .  Rupin  of 
the  Mountain  was  prince  [of  Cilieia]  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin;  he  died  in 
1189,  and  his  successor,  Leo,  or  Livon,  after  hav- 
ing successfully  courted  the  favour  of  pope  and 
emperor,  was  recognised  as  king  of  Armenia  by 
tlie  emperor  Henry  VI.,  and  was  crowned  by 
Conrad  of  Wittelsl)acli,  Arcld)i:'ihop  of  Mainz,  in 
11!I8."  The  dynasty  ended  with  Leo  IV.,  whose 
"  whole  reign  was  a  continued  struggle  against 
the  Moslems,"  and  who  was  assa.ssinated 
about  i;{42.  "The  live  remaining  kings  of  Ar- 
menia sprang  from  a  branch  of  the  Cvpriot  house 
of  Lusignan  [see  Cyimus:  A.  I).  1102-1489]  and 
were  little  more  than  Latin  exiles  in  the  miilst  of 
several  strange  jiopulations  all  alike  hostile." — 
W.  Stubbs,  beets,  on  the  Study  of  Mediaml  ami 
Modern.  IIi»t.,  [ert.8. 

A.  D.  1623-1635. — Subjugatedby  Persia  and 
regained  by  the   Turks.     See   Tuuks:    A.    I). 

1G-2:J-1(U0.    .         . 

♦ 

ARMENIAN  CHURCH,  The.— The  church 

of  the  Armenians  is  "the  oldest  of  all  national 
churches.  They  were  converted  by  8t.  Gregory, 
called  '  Tl'.o  Illuminator,'  who  was  a  relative  of 
Dcrtad  or  Tiridates,  their  prince,  and  had  been 
forced  to  leave  the  country  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  and  settled  at  Civsareia  in  Cappadocia, 
where  ho  was  initiated  into  the  Christian  faith. 
Wiien  they  returned,  both  prince  and  people  cm- 
braced  the  Gospel  through  the  preaching  of 
Gregory,  A.  D.  270,  and  thus  presented  the  lirst 
instance  of  an  entire  nation  '.>ecoming  Christian. 
.  .  .  Bv  an  accident  they  were  unrepresented  at 
[the  ('■  icil  of]  Chalcedon  [A.  D.  451],  and, 
owing  [>•  ihe  poverty  of  their  language  in  words 
serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  theology,  they 
had  at  that  time  but  one  word  for  Nature  and 
Person,  in  conscijuence  of  which  they  misunder- 
s'.ood  the  decision  of  that  council  [that  Christ 
possessed  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  one 
Person]  with  sulHcient  clearness.  ...  It  was 
not  until  eighty-four  years  had  elapsed  that  they 
finally  adopted  Eutychianism  [the  doctrine  that 
the  divinity  is  the  sole  nature  m  Christ],  and  an 
anathema  was  pronounced  on  the  Chalcedonian 
decrees  (536)."— II.  F.  Tozer,  The  Church  and 
the  Eaittern  Empire,  eh.  5. — "  The  religion  of 
Armenia  could  not  (lerive  m.ich  glorv  from  the 
learning  or  the  power  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
royalty  expired  v/ith  the  origin  of  their  schism ; 
and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in 


the  13th  century  on  the  confines  of  Cilieia,  were 
the  clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  helpless  nation 
has  seldom  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  tran- 
quility of  servitude.  From  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre 
of  perpetual  war;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and 
Erivan  were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policy  of  the 
Sophis;  and  myriads  of  Christian  families  were 
transplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate  in  the  dis- 
tant provinces  of  Persia.  Undei  he  rotl  of 
oppression,  the  zeal  of  the  Armenian  is  fervent 
and  intrepid;  they  have  often  preferred  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white  turban  of  ]SIa- 
homet;  they  devoutlv  hate  the  error  and  idola- 
try of  the  Greeks." — E.  Gibbon,  Declimand  Fall 
of  the  lloiitan  Empire,  ch.  47. 
'  ARMINIANISM.  SecNETnEHLANDS:  A.  D. 
1003-1  (Hi). 

ARMINIUS,  The  Deliverance  of  Germany 
by.     See  Gkuma.nv:  P,.  C.  8-A.  I).  11. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS,  Origin  of.— "  As 
to  armorial  bearings,  there  is  no  iloubt  that  em- 
blems somewhat  similar  have  been  inunemorially 
used  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  shields  of  an- 
cient warriors,  and  devices  upon  coins  or  seals, 
bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modern  blazonry. 
But  the  general  introduction  of  such  bearings,  as 
hereditary  distinctions,  has  been  sometimes  at- 
tributed to  tournaments,  wherein  the  champions 
were  distinguished  by  fanciful  devices;  some- 
times to  the  crusades,  where  a  multitude  of  all 
nations  and  languages  stood  in  need  of  .some  vis- 
ible token  to  denote  the  banners  of  their  respec- 
tive chiefs.  In  fact,  the  i)eciUiar  symbols  of  her- 
aldry point  to  both  these  sources  and  have  been 
borrowed  in  jiart  from  each.  Hereditary  arms 
were  jx'rhaps  scarcely  used  by  private  families 
before  tiic  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
From  that  time,  however,  they  became  very  gen- 
eral.'—  II.  IlalJam,  The  Middle  Ayes,  ch.  2,  2)t.  2. 

ARMORICA. —  The  peninsular  projection  of 
the  coast  of  Gaul  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  embracing  modern  Brittany, 
anil  a  great  j>art  of  Normandy,  was  known  to 
the  Romans  as  Armorica.  The  most  important 
of  the  Armorican  tribes  in  Cuisars  time  was  that 
of  the  Veneti.  "  In  the  foiu'th  and  fifth  centu- 
ries, the  northern  coast  from  the  Loire  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Netherlands  was  called  '  Tractus 
Aremoricus,'  or  Aremorica,  which  in  Celtic  sig- 
nifies '  maritime  country.'  The  commotions  of 
the  third  century,  which  continued  to  increase 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth,  repeatedly  drove 
the  Romans  from  that  country.  French  antiqua- 
ries imagine  that  it  was  a  regularly  constituted 
Gallic  republic,  of  which  Chlovis  had  the  protec- 
torate, but  this  is  wrong." — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  fjects. 
on  Ancient  Ethnography  ami  Geo(j.,  v.  2,  p.  318. 

A1.80  IN:  E.  il.  Bunbury,  Ilist.  of  Ancient 
Geof/.,  V.  2,  p.  235. — See,  also,  Vknkti  of  West- 
EUN  (r.\ti„  and  luERiANS,  TuE  Westeun. 

ARMSTRONG,  General  John,  and  the  New- 
burgh  Addresses.  See  United  States  ok  .Vm.  : 
A.  1).  1 782-1 78;{.... Secretary  of  War.— Plan 
of  descent  on  Montreal.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  J).  1813  (OcTonEU— NovEMBEU). 

ARMY,  The  Legal  Creation  of  the  British. 
See  MiTiNV  A<:ts. 

ARMY  PURCHASE,  Abolition  of.  See 
Enoi.and:  .V.  1).  1871. 

ARN^ANS,  The.  See  Gkeece:  The  Mi- 
GKAT10N8.         » 
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ARNAULD,  Jacqueline  Marie,  and  the 
Monastery  of  Port  Royal.  Sec  I'oiiT  Uoy.vl 
jiiiM  the  Jansknixts:  A.  I).  Ifi03-1«(50. 

ARNAUTS,  The.    See  Albanians,  3Iedl«- 

VAI, 

ARNAY-LE-DUC,  Battle  of  (1570).  See 
Fha.nck:  a.  1).  ir.iW-l.lTO. 

ARNOLD,  Benedict,  and  the  American 
Revolution.  Sec  Canada:  A.  I).  17T.)-1TT«; 
and  I'mtkij  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  177o  (May); 
1777  (Jri.v— OcTOHKH);  1780  (AuousT— Septkm- 
BEK);  17«tt-17«l;  1781  (.Ianuaky— May);  1781 
(May — OcroHKu). 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA,  The  Republic 
of.     S<c  UoMi::   A.  I).    1  Uo-II'm. 

ARNOLD  VON  WINKELRIED,  at  the 
Battle  of  Sempach.  See  Switzekland:  A.  D. 
i:W«-i:i88. 

ARNULF,  King  of  the  East  Franks 
<Germany),  A.  I).  888-8'J'J;  King  of  Italy  and 
Emperor,  A    I).  8'J1-H9i». 

AROGI,  Battle   of  (1868).    See  AnYssisiA: 

A.  1).  I8-)4-18M<), 

ARPAD,  Dynasty  of.  See  Hungarians: 
Ravages  in  Eiiiope;  and  Hunoaky:  A.  D.  972- 
1114;  1114-1801. 

ARPAD,  Siege  of.— Conducted  by  the 
As.syrian  Conciuenir  Tiglatli-Pileser,  bci^muing 

B.  C.  743  rwid  lasting  two  years.  The  fall  of  the 
city  brought  with  it  the  submission  of  all  north- 
ern Syria, — A.  H.  Saveo,  Asm/rid,  ch.  2. 

ARQUES,  Battles  at  (1589).  See  Fkance: 
A.  1).  I'lUD-l ")!)(). 

ARRA.HATI,  The.  SeeFLoiiENCE:  A.  D. 
14!»()-14i»M. 

ARRAPACHITIS.    See  Jews:  The  Eauly 

HeiIUI.W   lIlSTOKV. 

ARRAPAHOES,  The.    See  American  Abo- 

RIllINKS:    Al.llOMiflAN    FAMII/f. 

ARRAS:  Origin.     See  Bei.(i.e. 

A.  D.  1583.— Submission  to  Spain.  See 
Netiieulands:  A.  D.  ir)84-l.'>85. 

A.  D.  1654.— Unsuccessful  Siege  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Cond6.     See  France:  A.   D. 

itj:>;}-i«56. 


ARRAS,  Treaties  of  (1415  and  1435).  See 
Fiian»k:.V.  1).  i;}K0-14ir),  amri4;U-14.");5. 

ARRETIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  285).  See 
Rome:  H.  C.  '^r)-!!)!. 

ARROW  HEADED  WRITING.    See  Cc- 

NEIKOKM  WUITINK. 

ARSACIDiE,  The.— The  dynasty  of  Par- 
thian kings  were  so  called,  from  'the  founder  of 
the  line,  Arsaces,  who  led  the  revolt  of  Parthia 
from  the  rule  of  the  Syrian  SeleujiiUe  and  raised 
himsidf  to  the  thvoue.  According  to  some 
ancient  writers  Arsaces  was  a  Bactrian;  accord- 
ing to  others  a  Scythian.— 0.  Kawlinson,  Sixth 
Great  Oriciititl  Monnrrhy,  ch.  3. 

ARSEN.  — In  one  of  the  .arlicr  raids  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks  into  Armenin  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  city  of  Ai-sen  was  destroyed.  "  Ii 
had  long  been  the  great  city  of  Eastern  Asia 
Minor,  the  ci'ntre  of  A.siatic  trade,  the  depot  for 
merchandise  transmitted  overland  from  I'ersia 
and  India  to  the  Eastern  Empire  and  Europe 
geiu'rally.  It  was  full  of  warehouses  belonging 
to  Armenians  and  Syrians  and  is  said  to  bav, 
contained  800  churches  and  300,000  i^'ople. 
Having  failed  to  capture  the  city,  To;,nwrt4 
gonend  .v.icc-eeded  in  burning  it.  The  destruc- 
tion of  so  much  woulth  struck  a  fatal  blow  ut 
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Armenian  commerce." — E.   Pears,   The  Fall  of 
CoiixtdntinDjili',  rh.  3. 

ARSENE,  Lake. — An  ancient  name  of  the 
Ijake  of  Van,  which  is  also  called  Thopltis  by 
Strabo. — E.  II.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geoi/., 
ch.  32,  xcrt.  1. 

ARTABA,  The.    See  Epiiah. 

ARTAXATA. — The  ancient  capital  of 
Arr.ienia,  said  to  have  been  built  under  the 
supcrintendfi  '■  of  Hannibal,  while  a  refugee  in 
Armenia.  ter  time  it  was  called  Neronia, 

in  honor  01  mian  Emperor  Nero. 

ARTAXEKXES  LONGIMANUS,  King  of 

Persia,     B.    C.  4(55—13.') Artaxerxes   Mne- 

mon.  King  of  Persia,  B.  C.  405-3o9.... 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  King  of  Persia,  B.  C.  3."5ii- 
3;J8.  . .  .Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  Founder  of  the 
Sassanian  monarchy.     See  Persia:  B.  C.  150- 

A.  1).  330. 
ARTEMISIUM,  Sea  fights  at.   See  Greece: 

B.  C.  480. 
ARl  EMITA.    See  D.vstagerd. 
ARTEVELD,    Jacques    and    Philip    Van; 

Their  rise  and  fall  in  Ghent.  See  Flanders: 
A.  D.  1335-1337,  to  1383. 

ARTHUR,  King,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  —  "On  the  dilHcult  question, 
whether  there  was  a  historical  Arthur  or  not, 
...  a  word  or  two  must  now  be  devoted  .  .  . ; 
and  here  one  has  to  notice  in  the  first  place  that 
Welsh  literature  never  calls  Arthur  a  gwledig  or 
prince  but  emperor,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  his 
liistorical  po.sition,  in  case  he  had  such  a  position, 
was  that  of  one  tilling,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  the  ollice  which  under  them  was  that  of 
the  Comes  Britannise  or  Count  of  Britain.  The 
ofHcer  so  called  had  a  roving  comniLssion  to 
defend  the  Province  wherever  his  presence 
might  be  called  for.  The  other  military 
captains  here  were  the  Dux  Britaimiarum,  who 
had  charge  of  the  forces  in  tiie  north  and 
especially  on  the  Wall,  and  the  Comes  Littoris 
Saxonici  [Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore],  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  the  island.  The  successors  of  both  these 
captjiins  seem  to  have  been  called  in  Welsii 
gwledigs  or  princes.  So  Arthur's  suggested 
position  as  Comes  Britanniic  would  be  in  a  sens(! 
superior  to  theirs,  which  harmonizes  with  his 
being  called  emperor  and  not  gwledig.  The 
Welsh  have  borrowed  the  Latin  title  of  imper- 
ator,  'emperor,'  and  made  it  into  'anUierawdyr,' 
later  'amherawdwr,'  so  it  is  not  imi)ossible,  that 
when  the  Roman  impenUor  ceased  to  have 
anything  more  to  .say  to  this  country,  the  title 
was  given  to  the  highest  officer  in  the  island, 
namely  the  Comes  Britanniiu,  and  that  in  the 
words  '  Yr  Amherawdyr  Arthur,'  'the  Emperor 
Arthur, '  wo  have  a  remnant  of  our  insular  hist  .ry. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  it  might  be  icifm  as 
something  more  than  an  accident  that  Aiilmr's 
p:)sition  relatively  to  that  of  the  other  Brythonic 
princes  of  his  time  is  e.\actly  given  by  Nennius, 
or  whoever  it  was  that  wrote  the  Historia 
Britt(tnum  ascribed  to  bun:  there  Arthur 
is  represented  lighting  in  company  with  the 
kings  of  the  Brythons  in  <lefence  of  their 
common  country,  he  being  their  leader  in  war. 
if,  as  ha.i  sometimes  been  argued,  the  uncle  of 
>Iaglocunus  or  .Maelgwn.  whom  the  latter  is 
accused  by  rtilda  of  having  slain  and  supei-seded, 
was  no  other  than  Arthur,  it  would  supply  one 
reason  why  that  writer  called  Maclgwu  'iusu- 
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laris  draoo,'  'the  dragon  or  war-captain  of  tlie 
island,'  and  wliy  tlie  latter  and  his  successors 
lifter  him  were  called  by  the  Welsli  not  gwledigs 
but  kings,  though  their  greai,  ancestor  Cuneda 
was  only  a  gwledig.  On  the  other  hand  the 
way  in  which  Gildas  alludes  to  tlie  uncle  of 
JIaelgwn  without  even  giving  his  name,  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  in  his  estimation  at  least  he 
was  no  more  illu.strious  than  his  predecessors  in 
the  position  which  he  held,  whatever  that  may 
have  been.  How  then  did  Arthur  become  famous 
above  them,  and  how  came  ho  to  be  the  subject 
of  so  much  storj'  and  romance  ?  The  answer,  in 
short,  which  one  has  to  give  to  this  hard  question 
must  be  to  the  effect,  that  besides  a  historic 
Arthur  there  was  a  Brythonic  divinity  named 
Arthur,  after  whom  the  man  may  have  been 
called,  or  with  who.se  name  his,  in  case  it  was  of 
a  different  origin,  may  have  become  identical  in 
sound  owing  to  an  accident  of  speech;  for  both 
explanations  are  possible,  as  we  shall  attempt  to 
show  later.  Leaving  aside  for  a  while  the  man 
Arthur,  and  assuming  tin;  existence  of  a  god  of 
that  name,  let  us  see  what  could  be  made  of  him. 
Mythoiogically  speaking  he  would  probal)ly 
have  to  be  regarded  as  a  Culture  Hero;  for,  a 
model  king  and  the  institutor  of  the  Knighthood 
of  the  Round  Table,  he  is  represented  as  the 
leader  of  expeditions  to  the  isles  of  Hades,  and  as 
one  who  stood  in  somewhat  the  same  kind  of 
relation  to  Qwalchmei  as  Gwydion  did  to  ILcu. 
It  is  needless  here  to  dwell  on  the  character 
usually  given  to  Arthur  as  a  ruler:  he  with  his 
knights  around  him  may  be  compared  to  Con- 
cliol)ar,  in  the  midst  of  the  Champions  of  Emain 
Macha,  or  Woden  among  the  Anses  at  Valhalla, 
while  Arthur's  Knights  are  called  those  of  the 
Round  Table,  around  which  they  are  described 
sitting;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  under- 
Blaud  the  signification  of  the  term  Round  Table. 
On  the  whole  it  is  the  table,  probably,  and  not 
its  roundness  that  is  the  fact  to  which  to  call 
attention,  as  it  possibly  means  that  Arthur's 
court  was  the  lirst  early  court  where  those 
present  sat  at  a  table  at  all  in  Britain.  No  such 
thing  as  a  common  table  figures  at  Conchobar's 
court  or  any  other  described  in  the  old  legends 
of  Ireland,  and  the  same  applies,  we  believe,  to 
those  of  the  old  Norsemen.  The  attribution  to 
Arthur  of  the  first  use  of  a  common  table  would 
fit  in  well  with  the  character  of  a  Culture  Hero 
which  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him,  and 
it  derives  countenance  from  the  pretended  history 
of  the  Round  Table ;  for  the  Arthurian  legend 
traces  it  back  to  Arthur's  father,  Uthr  Bcndragon, 
in  whom  we  have  under  one  of  his  many  names 
the  king  of  Hades,  the  realm  whence  all  culture 
was  fabled  vo  have  been  derived.  In  a  wider 
sense  the  Round  Table  possibly  signified  plenty 
or  abundance,  and  might  be  compared  with  the 
table  of  the  Ethiopians,  at  which  Zeus  and  the 
other  gods  of  Greek  mythology  used  to  feast 
from  time  to  time." — J.  Rhys.  Stinlicit  in  the 
Arilnirinn  f^genff,  eh.  1. — See'  also  CuMnui.\. 

ARTHUR,  Chester  A.— Election  to  Vice- 
Presidency. —  Succession  to  the  Presidency. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  IbbO  and 
1881. 

ARTI  OF  FLORENCE,  See  Florence: 
A.  1),  lv;.j()-l293. 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION 
(American).  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1777-1781,  aud  178^-1787. 


ARTICLES  OF  HENRY,  The.  See  Po- 
land: A.  I).  l.-iTIJ. 

ARTOIS,  The  House  of.  See  Bourbon, 
The  Ilorsi;  ok. 

ARTOIS  :  A.  D.  1529.—  Pretensions  of  the 
King  of  France  to  Suzerainty  resigned.  See 
Italy:  .»    1).  lo27-irj2<J. 

ART\  ."JI.     See  DK.Minioi. 

ARVADITES,  The. —  The  Canaanite  in- 
habitants of  the  i-slaud  of  Aradus,  or  Arvad, 
anil  who  also  held  territory  on  the  main  land. — 
F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  bk.  6, 
ch.  1. 

ARVERNI,  The.  See  yEoui;  also,  Gacls, 
and  Alluuuooes. 

ARX,  The.  See  Capitoline  Hill;  also 
Gens,  Roman. 

ARXAMUS,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  defeats 
sustained  bv  the  Ronuuis  in  their  wars  with  the 
Persians.  IBattle  fought  A.  1).  GO;j.— G.  Raw- 
linson,  Sercnth  Grmt  Oriental  Moimirhi/,  ch.  24. 

ARYANS.— ARYAS.—"  This  family  (which 
is  sometimes  called  Japhetic,  or  descendants  of 
Japhet)  includes  the  Hindus  and  Persians  among 
Asiatic  nations,  and  almost  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  Englisii 
should  be  related  not  only  to  the  Germans  and 
Dutch  and  Scandinavians,  but  to  the  Russians, 
French,  Spanish,  Romans  and  Greeks  as  well; 
stranger  still  that  we  can  claim  kinship  with 
such  distant  peoples  as  the  Persians  and  Hindus. 
.  .  .  What  seems  actually  to  have  been  the  case 
is  this:  In  distant  ages,  somewhere  about  the 
rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  on  the  north  of 
that  mountainous  range  called  the  Ilindoo-Koosh, 
dwelt  the  ancestors  of  nil  the  nations  we  have 
enumerated,  forming?  at  this  time  a  single  and 
united  people,  simple  and  primitive  in  their  way 
of  life,  but  yet  having  enough  of  a  common  na- 
tional life  to  preserve  a  common  language.  They 
called  themselves  Aryas  or  Aryans,  a  word 
which,  in  its  very  earliest  sense,  seems  to  have 
meant  those  who  move  upwanls,  or  straight; 
and  hence,  probably,  came  to  staml  for  the  noble 
race  as  compared  with  other  races  on  whom,  of 
course,  they  would  look  down.  ...  As  their 
numbers  increased,  the  space  wherein  they  dwelt 
became  too  small  for  them  who  had  out  of  one 
formed  many  different  peoples.  Then  began  a 
series  of  migrations,  in  which  the  collection  of 
tribes  who  spoke  one  language  and  formed  one 
people  started  off  to  seek  their  fortune  in  new 
lands.  .  .  .  First  among  them,  in  all  probability, 
sUirted  the  Kelts  or  Celts,  who,  U'avclling 
perhaps  to  the  South  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
North  of  the  Black  Sea,  found  their  way  to 
Europe  and  spread  far  on  to  tlie  extreme  West. 
.  .  .  Another  of  the  great  families  who  left  the 
Aryan  home  was  the  Pelasgic  or  the  Grteco- 
Italic.  These,  journc  ing  along  first  South- 
wards and  then  to  the  West,  passed  through 
Asia  Minor,  on  to  the  countries  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  in  time  separated  into  those 
two  great  peoples,  the  Greeks  (or  Hellenes,  as 
they  came  to  call  themselves),  and  the  Romans. 
.  .  .  Next  we  come  to  two  other  great  families 
of  natiims  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  same 
route  at  first,  and  perhaps  began  their  travels 
together  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did.  The.se 
arc  the  Teut(ms  and  the  Slaves.  .  .  .  The  word 
Slave  comes  from  Slowan,  which  in  old  Slavonian 
meant  to  speak,  and  was  given  b_,  the  Slavonians 
to  themselves  as  the  jMiople  who  couUl  speak  in 
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opposition  to  other  niitions  whom,  JVi  Ihcy  were 
not  iililc  to  uniicrstand  tlicni,  tiny  were  plesised 
U)  eonsiiler  as  dumb.  Tlic  (jR-elv  word  l)arl)aroi 
(wliince  oui  .).iil)arinn.s)  iiros;  in  obedience  to  a 
liiie  prejudice,  only  from im  imitation  of  baljl)ling 
siidi  as  is  made  t)y  saying  •  bai  imr-bar.' " — 
V.  F.  Keary.  Iliiru  of  JliHfori/.  ch.  4— The  above 
passage  sets  forth  the  oliler  tlieory  of  an  Aryan 
family  of  nations  as  well  as  of  languages  in  its 
tuKpiidilied  form.  Its  later  moditications  are  in- 
dicated in  the  following:  "Tlic  (iiscovery  of 
Sanscrit  and  the  further  discovery  to  which  it 
led,  that  the  languages  now  variously  known  as 
Arvaii,  Aryanic,  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic, 
Ind() Celtic  and  Japhetic  are  closely  akin  to  <me 
another,  spread  a  spell  over  the  world  of  thought 
which  caimot  be  said  to  have  yet  wholly  passed 
away.  It  was  hastily  argued  frouj  the  kinship 
of  their  languages  to  the  kinship  of  tlie  nations 
that  .-.poke  them.  .  .  .  The  (piesiion  then  ari.ses 
as  to  tiie  home  of  the  'holethnos,'  or  parent 
tril)e,  before  its  dispersion  and  during  the  pro- 
ethnic  period,  at  a  tiire  when  as  yet  there  was 
neither  Greek  nor  Hindoo,  i'"itlier  Celt  nor 
Teuton,  but  only  an  undiffenntiated  Aryan. 
Of  course,  the  answer  at  lirst  was  —  wlierc 
could  it  have  been  l)ut  in  Ihi;  f^ast.  And  at 
length  the  gloltologist  found  it  necessary  to 
shift  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race  to  the 
neighlxjurhood  of  the  ()\us  and  the  Jaxartes,  so 
as  to  place  it  soniewhert'  between  the  Caspian 
.Sea  and  the  Himalayas.  Thi'ii  Doctor  Latliam 
boldly  raised  his  voice  against  the  Asiatic  tlieory 
altogether,  and  stated  that  he  regarded  the  i't- 
tempt  to  d"duce  the  Aryans  from  Asia  as  resem- 
bling an  attempt  to  derive!  the  reptiles  of  this 
country  from  those  of  lu'land.  Aft<'rwards 
Henfey  argued,  from  the  ]iresence  in  the  vocabu- 
lary common  to  the  Aryan  languages  of  words 
for  bear  and  wolf,  for  birch  and  beech,  and  the 
absence  of  certain  otiiers,  such  as  those  for  lion, 
tigcsr  and  palm,  that  the  original  home  of  the 
Aryans  must  have  been  within  the  temperate 
zone  in  Europe.  ...  As  might  be  expected  in 
the  cast!  of  such  a  diflicult  (oiestion,  those  w-ho 
are  inclined  to  believe  in  the  European  origin  of 
the  Aryans  are  by  no  means  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  spot  to  be  lixed  upon,  Latham 
|)laced  it  I'sist,  or  .south-east  of  Litiiuania,  in  Po- 
dolia,  or  Volhynia;  Beiifey  had  in  view  a  district 
above  the  Hlack  Sea  and  not  far  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  Pescliel  lixed  on  the  slopesof  the  Caucasus; 
I'uno  on  the  great  i)lain  of  Central  Europe; 
Fligicr  on  the  southern  part  of  Russia;  POsche 
on  tlie tract  between  the  Niemenand  the  Dn!?per; 
L,  (Jeiger  on  central  and  western  Germany;  and 
Penka  on  Scandinavia." — J.  Rhys,  Rare  fhtoruH 
{ill  Xt  ID  Prim;  ton  Rev.,  Jan.,  188H).  —  "Aryan,  in 
.scientiflc  language,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  race. 
It  means  language,  and  nothing  but  languasic; 
and,  if  we  speak  of  Aryan  race  at  all,  we  should 
know  that  it  means  no  more  than  X  +  Aryan 
speech.  ...  I  have  d(>clared  again  and  again 
that  if  I  .say  Aryas,  I  mean  neither  blood  nor 
bones,  nor  hair  nor  skull;  I  mean  simply  those 
who  speak  an  Aryan  language.  The  .same  ap- 
plies to  Hindus,'  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans, 
Celts  and  Slaves.  ...  in  that  sen.se,  and  in  that 
sense  only,  do  I  say  that  even  the  blackest  Hin- 
dus represent  an  earlier  stage  of  Aryan  speech 
anl  thought  than  the  fairest  Scandinavians.  .  .  . 
If  an  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the  place  where 
our  Aryan  ancestors  dwelt  before  their  separation, 


whether  in  large  swarms  of  millions,  or  in  a  few 
.scattered  tents  and  huts,  I  should  still  say,  as  I 
said  forty  years  ago.  'Somewhere  in  Asia,'  and 
no  more." — F.  Max  .Mliller,  liio(j.  of  Words  and 
Home  of  the  Arji<iH,  ch.  0. —  The  theories  which 
dispute  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans  arc 
strongly  presented  by  Canon  Taylor  in  The 
Orif/in  of  the  An/oiui,  by  G.  II.  Reudall,  in  The 
Cradle  of  the  Ari/aim,  and  by  Dr.  O.  Schrader  in 
PrehiHtorie  Antiquities  of  the  Aryan  Peoples. 
—  See,  also,  I.ndi.v:  Thk  AnoiuyiNAL  inilxbit- 

ANTS,  and  TiIK  l.\I.\fI(iUATIO.N  AND  CONQUESTS 
OF  TUK  AHVAS. 

AS.— LIBRA.— DENARIUS.—  SESTER- 
TIUS.—  "The  term  As  [among  the  IlomansJ 
and  the  words  which  denote  its  divisions,  were 
not  confined  to  weight  alone,  but  were  applied 
to  measures  of  length  and  capacity  also,  and  in 
general  to  any  object  which  could  be  regarded  as 
c^onsi.sting  of  twelve  equal  i)arts.  Thus  they 
were  commoidy  u.sed  to  denote  shares  into  which 
an  inheritance  was  divided."  As  a  unit  of 
weight  the  As,  or  Libra,  "occupied  the  .same 
position  in  the  Roman  system  as  the  pound  does 
in  our  own.  According  to  the  most  accurate 
researches,  the  As  was  ecjual  to  about  llj  oz. 
avoirdupois,  or  ,7370  of  an  avoirdupois  pound," 
It  "  was  divided  into  VI  etpial  parts  called  iincia?, 
and  the  uncia  w:!«  divided  into  34  cjual  parts 
called  scrupula;"  "The  As,  regarded  as  a  coin 
[of  coppi'r]  originally  weighed,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, one  poimd,  and  the  smaller  copper  coins 
those  fractions  of  the  pound  denoted  by  their 
names.  Hy  degrees,  however,  the  weight  of  the 
As,  reganh'd  as  a  coin,  was  greatly  diminished. 
We  are  t  >1(1  that,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  it  had  fallen  from  13  ounces 
to  2  ounces;  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
Punic  war  (B.  C.  217),  it  was  reduced  to  one 
ounc(!;  and  not  long  afterwards^  by  a  Lex 
Papiria,  it  was  lixed  at  half-an-ounce,  which  re- 
mained the  standard  ever  after."  The  silver 
coins  of  Rome  were  the  Denarius,  equivalent 
(after  217  B.  C.)  to  16  Asses;  the  Qiiiuarius  and 
the  Sestertius,  which  became,  respectively,  one 
half  and  one  fourth  of  the  Denarius  in  value. 
The  Sestertius,  at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  is 
estimated  to  have  been  equivalent  in  value  to 
two  pence  sterling  of  English  money.  The 
coinage  was  debased  imder  the  Empire.  The 
j)rincipal  gold  coin  of  the  Empire  was  the  De- 
narius Aureus,  which  passed  for  25  silver  De- 
narii.— W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  Antiq., 
ch.  13, 

ASCALON,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1099).  See 
Jeuisai.k.m:    A.  D.  Hti)9-1144. 

ASCANIENS,   The.      See    Brandknburg: 

A.  I).  1)28-1142. 

ASCULUM,   Battle    of   (B.   C.   279;.     See 
Romk:    i}.  C.  282-27.). 
ASCULUM,    Massacre    at.      See    Rcme: 

B.  C.  i»()-H8. 

ASHANTEE  WAR,  The  (1874).  See  Eno- 
I,AM):     A.  1).  187;{-188(l. 

ASHBURTON  TREATY,  The.  See 
Unitku  States  oi-  A.m.  :    A.  D,  1842. 

ASHDOD.     See  Philistines. 

ASHRAF,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1725- 
1730, 

ASHTI.'Battle  of  (i8i8).  See  India:  A.  D. 
18U)-1819,  ' 

ASIA :  The  Name. — "There  are  grounds  for 
believing  Euroi)e  and  Asia  to  have  originally 
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siguified  'the  west'  and  'tlie  east'  respectively. 
Both  arc  Semitic  terms,  and  i)r()l)al)ly  passed  to 
the  Greelis  from  the  Ph<enicians.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Greeks  tirst  applied  tlie  title  [Asia]  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  continent  wiiicli  lay  nearest 
to  them,  and  with  which  they  tiecanu!  lirst  ac- 
qiiaintcil  —  the  coast  of  Asia  Elinor  opposite  the 
Cvcladcs;  whence  they  extended  it  as  their 
knowledge  grew.  Still  it  had  always  a  special 
application  to  the  country  ahont  P]phesus." — G. 
Kawiinson,  Xotra  to  IhnxfotiiH,  v.  3,  j).  815. 

ASIA:  The  Roman  Province  (so  called). — 
"As  originally  constituted,  it  corresponded  to  the 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  .  .  .  left 
bv  the  will  of  Attains  III.  to  the  Roman  people 
(ii.  C.  V.yS).  ...  It  included  tlic  whole  of  Mysia 
and  Lydia,  with  ^Eolis,  Ionia  and  Caria,  except 
a  sinail  i)art  which  was  subject  to  Rhodes,  and 
the  greater  part,  if  not  tlu;  whole,  of  Phrygia. 
A  portion  of  the  last  region,  however,  was  de- 
tached from  it." — E.  II.  Bunbur^-,  Iliitt.  of  Ancient 
Geo;/.,  rli.  20,  met.  1. 

ASIA,    Central. — Mongol    Conquest.     Sec 

Mo.N(i<)I.S. 

Turkish  Conquest.     Sec  Tuiiks. 

Russian    Conquests.    See    Russia:    A.    D. 

1859-1876,  and  18(Ji)-1881. 

ASIA  MINOR.— "The  nameof  Asia  Minor,  so 
familiar  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography,  was 
not  in  use  either  among  Greek  or  Roman  writers 
until  a  very  late  period.  Orosius,  who  wrote  in 
the  fifth  century  after  the  Christian  era,  is  the 
first  extant  writer  who  employs  the  term  in  its 
modern  sense." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hint,  of  An- 
cient Gcorj.,  ch.  7,  »ect.  3. —  The  name  Anatoli'i, 
which  is  of  Greek  origin,  synonymous  with 
"The  Levant,"  signifying  "  The  Sunrise,"  came 
into  u.se  among  the  Byzantines,  about  the  10th 
century,  and  was  adopted  by  their  successors, 
the  Turks. 

Earlier  Kingdoms  and  People.  Sec  Pukyoi- 
ansandMysians.— Lydians. — Carians. — Lyci- 

ANS.  —  BiTIIYNIANS. —  PoNTUS    (CaPPADOCIA). — 

Paphlaooniaxs. — Tuo-ia. 

The  Greek  Colonies. — "The  tumult  which 
had  beea  caused  by  the  irruption  of  the  Thes- 
protians  into  Thessaly  and  the  displacement  of 
the  population  of  Greece  [sec  Gukkce:  The 
MiGK.\TiON,  &c.]  did  not  subside  within  the  lini 
its  of  the  peninsula.  From  the  north  and  tin 
south  those  iidiabitantsAvho  were  unable  to  main- 
tain their  ground  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Thessalians,  Arnaeans,  or  Dorians,  and  preferred 
exile  to  submission,  sought  new  homes  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  Aegean  and  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Tlie  migrations  continued  for  .sev- 
eral generations.  When  at  length  they  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  Anatolian  coast  from  Mount  Ida 
to  the  Triopian  headland,  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  Greeks,  three 
great  divisions  or  tribes  were  distinguished  in 
the  new  settlements:  Dorians,  lonians,  and 
Aeolians.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  some  alien 
elements,  the  Dorians  and  lonians  of  Asia  Minor 
were  the  same  tribes  as  the  Dorians  and  lonians 
of  Greece.  The  Aeolians,  on  the  other  liand, 
were  a  composite  tribe,  as  their  name  implies. 
...  Of  these  three  divisions  the  Aeolians  lay 
farthest  to  the  north.  The  precise  limits  of  their 
territory  were  differently  fixed  by  different  au- 
thorities. .  .  .  The  Aeolic  cities  fell  into  two 
groups:  i:  northern,  of  wliicli  Lesbos  was  Ww 
centre,  and  a  southern,  composed  of  the  cities  in 


the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hennus, 
and  foimded  from  Cyme.  .  .  .  The  northern 
group  included  t  he  islands  of  Tenedos  and  Lesbos. 
In  the  latter  tliere  were  originally  six  cities: 
Methymna,  Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Eresus,  Arisba, 
and  Antissa,  but  Arisba  was  subsequently  con- 
(jucrcd  and  enslaved  by  ^lytilene.  .  .  .  The  sec- 
ond great  stream  of  migration  proceeded  from 
Athens  [after  the  death  of  Codrus  —  .see  Athens: 
Fiio.M  THE  DoiiiAN  Mir.i{.\TioN  TO  B.  C  083  — 
according  to  Greek  tradition,  the  younger  sons 
of  Codrus  leading  these  Ionian  colonists  acro.s3 
the  Aegean,  first  to  the  Carian  citj'  of  Miletus  — 
see  Mn.ETUs, —  which  they  captured,  and  then  to 
the  conquest  of  Ephesus  and  the  island  of  Samos]. 
.  .  .  The  colonies  spread  until  a  dodecapolis  was 
established,  similar  to  the  union  which  the 
lonians  had  founded  in  their  old  settlements  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Peloponnesus.  In  some 
cities  the  Ionian  population  formed  a  minority. 
.  .  .  The  colonisation  of  Ionia  was  midoubtedly, 
in  the  main,  an  achievement  of  emigrants  from 
Attica,  but  it  was  not  accomplished  by  a  single 
family,  or  in  the  space  of  one  life-time.  .  .  .  The 
two  most  famous  of  the  Ionian  cities  were  Mi- 
letus and  Ephesus.  The  first  was  a  Carian  city 
previously  known  as  Anactoria.  .  .  .  Ephesus 
WIS  originally  in  the  bonds  of  the  Leleges  and 
the  liydians,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  lonians 
under  Androclus.  The  ancient  siinctuary  of  the 
tutelary  jj^oddess  of  the  place  was  transformed 
by  the  Greeks  into  a  temple  of  Artemis,  who 
was  here  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  birth  and 
productivity  in  accordance  with  Oriental  rather 
than  Hellenic  ideas."  The  remaining  Ionic  cities 
and  islands  were  Myus  (named  from  the  mos- 
quitoes which  infested  it,  and  which  finally 
drove  the  colony  to  abandon  it),  Priene,  Ery- 
thrae,  Clazomenic,  Teos,  Phocaea,  Colophon, 
Lebedus,  Samos  and  Chios.  "Chios  was  first 
inhabited  by  Cretans  .  .  .  and  subsequently  by 
Carians.  ...  Of  the  manner  in  which  Chios  be- 
came connectL  J  with  the  lonians  the  Chians  could 
give  no  clear  account.  .  .  .  The  southern  part 
of  the  Anatolian  coast,  and  the  southern-most 
islands  in  the  Aegean  were  colonised  by  the 
Dorians,  who  wrested  them  from  the  Phoenician 
or  Carian  occupants.  Of  the  islands,  Crete  is  the 
most  important.  .  .  .  Crete  was  one  of  the  old- 
est centres  of  civilisiition  in  the  Aegean  [see 
Crete  ].  .  .  .  The  Dorian  colony  in  Rhodes, 
like  that  in  Crete,  was  ascribed  to  the  band  which 
left  Argos  under  the  command  of  Althaemenes. 
.  .  .  Other  islands  colonised  by  the  Dorians  were 
Thera,  .  .  .  ^lelos,  .  .  .  Carpathus,  Calydnae, 
Nisyrus,  and  Cos.  .  .  .  From  the  islands,  the 
Dorians  spread  to  the  mainland.  The  peninsula 
of  Cuidus  was  perhaps  the  first  settlement.  .  .  . 
Halicarnassus  was  founded  from  Troezeu,  and 
the  Ionian  element  must  luive  been  considerable. 
...  Of  the  Dorian  cities,  six  united  in  the  com- 
mon worship  of  Apollo  on  the  headland  of  Tri- 
opium.  These  were  Liudus,  lalysus,  and  Ca- 
mirus  in  Rhodes,  Cos,  and,  on  the  mainland, 
Halicarnassus  and  Cnidus.  .  .  .  The  territory 
which  the  Aeolians  acquired  is  described  by 
Herodotus  as  more  fertile  than  that  occupied  lyr 
the  lonians,  but  of  a  less  excellent  climate.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  among 
which  the  Troes  or  Tcucri  were  the  chief.  .  .  . 
I  In  Homer  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  the  Troad 
\  are  Dardani  or  Troes,  and  the  name  Tcucri  does 
i   not  occur.     In   historical    times  the  Ocrgithes, 
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who  dwelt  in  the  town  of  the  same  name  .  .  . 
near  Lanipsacus,  and  also  formed  the  subject 
population  of  Miletus,  were  tlie  oidy  remnants  of 
this  once  famous  nation,  liut  their  former  great- 
ness was  attested  by  the  Homeric  poems,  and  tlu! 
occurrence  of  the  'name  (iergithiens  at  various 
places  in  the  Troad  [see  Tho.ia].  To  this  tribe 
iH'loiiu'ed  the  Troy  of  the  Grecian  epic,  the  site 
of  which,  so  far  as  it  represents  any  historical 
city,  is  li.xcd  at  Ilissiirlik.  In  the  Iliad  the 
Trojan  empire  extends  from  the  Aesepus  to  the 
Caicus;  it  was  divided  —  or,  at  least,  later  his- 
torians speak  of  it  as  divided  —  into  principali 
ties  which  recognised  Priam  as  their  chief.  Hut 
tiie  Homeric  descriptions  of  the  city  and  its  emi- 
nence are  not  to  Ik  taken  as  historically  true. 
Whatever  the  power  an<l  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  stronghold  exhumed  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
may  have  been,  it  was  necessary  for  the  epic 
p(H't  to  represent  Priam  and  his  nation  as  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  wealth  aud  arms  to  the  great 
kings  of  Mycenae  and  Sparta.  .  .  .  The  tradi- 
tional dates  fi.x  these  colonies  [of  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  Minor]  in  the  generations  which  followed 
the  Trojan  war.  .  .  .  We  may  suppose  that  the 
colonisation  of  the  Aegean  and  of  Asia  ilinor  by 
the  Greeks  was  coincident  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Phcx'nicians.  The  greatest  extension  of  the 
Phoenician  power  in  the  Aegean  seems  to  fall  in 
the  15th  century  B.  C.  From  the  13th  it  wati 
gradually  on  the  decline,  and  the  Greeks  were 
enabled  to  secure  the  trade  for  themselves.  .  .  . 
By  1100  B.  C.  Asia  Minor  may  have  lieeu  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  though  the  Phoenicians 
still  maintained  themselves  in  Rhodes  and 
t'yprus.  But  all  attempts  at  chronology  are 
illusory." — E.  Abbott,  IIi»t.  of  Greece,  cfi.i(r.  1). 
Also  in:  E.  Curtius,  IIi»t.  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch. 
3  (i\  1).—  G.  Grote,  lliM.  of  Greeci;  pt.  2,  ch. 
13-15.  ^i.  A.  Cmmer,  Geog.  and  Hist.  Description 
of  Afiia  Minor,  sect.  6  (r.  1).  —  See,  also,  Miletus, 

i*HOC*AN8. 

B.  C.  724-539.  —  Prosperity  of  the  Greek 
Colonies. — Their  Submission  to  Croesus,  King 
of  Lydia,  and  their  conquest  and  annexation 
to  the  Persian  Empire. — "The  Grecian  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  early  rose  to  wealth  by  means 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  Though  we  have  not 
the  means  of  tracing  their  commerce,  we  know  that 
it  was  considerable,  with  the  mother  country, 
with  Italy,  and  at  length  Spain,  with  Phcenicia 
and  the  interior  of  Asia,  whence  the  pnxluctions 
of  India  pass^-d  to  Greece.  The  Milesians,  who 
had  fine  wckjIcu  manufactures,  extended  their 
commerce  to  the  Euxine,  on  all  aides  of  which 
they  fovmde<l  factories.  an<i  exchanged  their 
manufactures  and  other  gorxJs  with  the  Scythians 
and  the  neighbouring  peoples,  for  slaves,  wool, 
raw  hides,  bees-wax.  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  etc. 
There  is  even  reas^jn  to  suppose  that,  by  means 
of  caravans,  their  traders  tortered  their  wares 
not  far  from  the  Cf)nfinesof  Chin;i  [see  Miletcs]. 
.  .  .  But  while  they  were  advancing  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  a  powerful  mon.-ur.by  formed  itself 
in  Lydia,  of  which  the  capital  wiw  Sardes.  a  city 
at  tiie  foot  of  Mount  Tmf>ias."  Oyges,  the  first 
of  the  Mermnad  dvna.tty  of  Lydian  kings  (see 
LvoiAN»).  whf>sc  reign  is  supposed  to  have  fx j^un 
about  B.  C.  724,  "  tumwl  hi.^  arms  agahist  the 
Ionian  cities  on  the  crsuit.  I>uring  a  cz-ntury  and 
a  half  the  elTorts  of  tlie  Lvflian  monarchs  to  re- 
duce these  states  wf-re  unavailing.  At  length 
lOl.    55)  [B.   (j.   56bJ    the  celebrated    Crcesus 


mounted  the  throne  of  Lydia,  and  he  made  all 
Asia  this  side  of  the  River  Halys  (Lycia  and 
Cilicia  excepted)  acknowledge  his  dominion. 
The  Aeolian,  Ionian  and  Dorian  cities  of  the 
coast  all  paid  him  tribute;  but,  according  to  the 
usual  rule  of  eastern  concjuerors,  he  meddled 
not  with  their  i)olitical  institutions,  and  they 
might  deem  themselves  fortunate  in  being  insured 
against  war  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of 
money.  Crresus,  moreover,  cultivated  the  friend- 
shii)  of  the  European  Greeks."  But  Cnesus  was 
overthrown,  B.  C.  554,  by  the  conquering  Cyrus 
and  his  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  swallowed  tip  in 
the  great  Persian  empire  then  taking  form  [.see 
Pkiisia:  B.  C.  549-521].  Cyrus,  during  his  war 
with  Cra'sus,  had  tried  to  entice  the  lonians 
away  from  the  latter  and  win  them  to  an  alliance 
with  himself.  But  they  incurred  his  resentment 
by  refusing.  "They  and  the  .^Eolians  now  sent 
ambassadors,  praying  to  be  received  to  submis- 
sion on  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  they 
had  obeyed  the  Lydian  monarch ;  but  the  Mile- 
sians alone  found  favour:  the  rest  had  to  prepare 
for  war.  They  repaired  the  walls  of  their  towns, 
and  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Aid,  however,  was 
refused;  but  Cyrus,  being  called  away  by  the 
war  with  Babyloii,  neglected  them  for  the  pres- 
ent. Three  years  afterwards  (01.  59,  2),  Harpa- 
gus,  who  had  saved  Cyrus  in  his  infancy  from 
his  grandfather  Astyages,  came  as  governor  of 
Lydia.  He  instantly  prepared  to  reduce  the 
cities  of  the  coast.  Town  after  town  submitted. 
The  Teians  abandoned  theirs,  aud  retired  to 
Abdera  in  Thrace;  the  Phocaans,  getting  on 
shipboard,  and  vowing  never  to  return,  sailed  for 
Corsica,  and  being  there  harassed  by  the  Car- 
thagenians  and  Tyrrhenians,  they  went  to 
Rhegion  in  Italy,  and  at  length  founded  Massalia 
(^larseilles)  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  The  Grecian 
colonies  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Pereian  em- 
pire."—T.  Keightley,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  Herodotus,  Hist.,  tr.  and  ed.  by  G. 
Rawlinson,  bk.  1,  and  app. —  M.  Duncker,  Hist, 
of  Antiquity,  bk.  8,  ch.  6-7  {v.  6). 

B.  C.  501-493. — The  Ionian  revolt  and  its 
suppression.     See  Peusia:  B.  C.  521-493. 

B.  C.  479. — Athens  assumes  the  protection 
of  Ionia.     Sec  Athens:  B.  C.  479-478. 

B.  C.  477. — Formation  of  Confederacy  of 
Delos.     See  Gueece:  B.  C.  478-477. 

B.  C.  413. — Tribute  again  demanded  from 
the  Greeks  by  thr  Persian  King. — Conspiracy 
against  Athens.    Sec  Gheece:  B.  C.  413. 

B.  C.  413-412.— Revolt  of  the  Greek  cities 
from  Athens. — Intrigues  of  Alcibiades.  See 
Gheece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  412. — Re-submission  to  Persia.  See 
Peusia:  B.  C.  48()-405. 

B.  C.  401-400. — Expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
See  Peusia:  B.  C.  401-400. 

B.  C.  399-387.— Spartan  war  vwith  Persia 
in  behalf  of  the  Greek  cities. — Their  aban- 
donment by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  See 
Gheece:  B.  C.  399-387. 

B.  C.  334. — Conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great.     See  Macedonia:  B.  tJ.  334-330. 

B.  C.  301. — Mostly  annexed  to  the  Thracian 
Kingdom  of  Lysimachus.  See  M.vcedonia, 
•Str. :  B.  C.  310-301. 

B.  C.  281-224.— Battle-ground  of  the  war- 
ring monarchies  of  Syria  and  Eg^ypt.— 
Changes  of  masters.    See  SEUiLtiuJi. 
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B.  C.  191. — First  Entrance  of  the  Romans. 
—  Their  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great. — 
Their  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mum  and  the  Republic  of  Rhodes.  See  Sklku- 
ciD.i::  H.  C.  224-187. 

B.  C.  120-65.  —  Mithridates  and  his  king- 
dom. —  Massacre  of  Italians.  —  Futile  revolt 
from  Rome. —  Complete  Roman  Conquest.  Sec 
JIiniitiD.VTic  Wars;  also  Uo.me:  B.  C.  78-C8, 
iiiul  (iD-fi:]. 

A.  D.  292. — Diocletian's  seat  of  Empire  es- 
tablished at  Nicomedia.  See  Komk:  A.  D. 
284-;5().-.. 

A.  D.  602-628.— Persian  invasions. —  Deliv- 
erance by  Heraclius.  See  Ro.me:  A.  D.  565- 
628. 

A.  D.  1063-1092, — Conquest  and  ruin  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks.  See  Tikks  (Skljuks):  A.  1). 
1063-1073;  and  1073-1092. 

A.  D.  1097-1 149.— Wars  of  the  Crusaders. 
See  Ckusades:  A.  D.  10!»0-1099;  and  1147-1149. 

A.   D.   1204-1261.— The   Empire  of  Nicaea 

and  the  Empire  of  Trebizond.     Sec  Oukkk 

Emi'ike  of  Nic.ea. 

♦ 

ASIENTO,  OR  ASSIENTO,  The.  See 
Slavi;iiy:  A.  D.  1698-iii6;  Utrecht:  A.  D. 
1712-1714;  Aix-LA-Cn\PELLE,  The  Congress 
of;  England:  A.  D.  1739-1741:  and  Oeoroia: 
A.  I).  1738-1743. 

ASKELON.    See  Philistines. 

ASKLEPIADS.— "Throughout  all  the  his- 
torical ages  [of  Greece]  the  de.scendants  of 
Asklepius  [or  Esculapius]  were  numerous  and 
widely  diffused.  The  many  families  or  (jentes 
called  Asklfipiads,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  who 
principally  dwelt  near  the  temples  of  AsklCpius, 
whither  sick  and  suffering  men  c^ime  to  obtain 
relief  —  all  recognized  the  god,  not  merely  as  the 
object  of  their  common  worship,  but  also  as  their 
actual  progenitor." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  \,ch.  9. 

ASMONEANS,  The.  See  Jews:  B.  C.  166- 
40. 

ASOPIA.    See  Sicyon. 

ASOV.    Sec  Azof. 

ASPADAN. — The  ancient  name  of  which 
that  of  Ispahan  is  a  corrupted  form. — G. 
Rawliiison,  Five  Great  Monarchies:  Media,  ch.  1. 

ASPERN-ESSLINGEN  (OR  THE 
MARCHFELD),  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1809  (.Ianuary— June). 

ASPIS,  The.     See  Phalanx. 

ASPROMONTE,  Defeat  of  Garibaldi  at 
(1862).     See  Italy:  A.  I).  1802-18(;6. 

ASSAM,  English  Acquisition  of.  Sec 
India:  A.  D.  1823-1833. 

ASSANDUN,  Battle  of.— The  sixth  and 
last  battle,  A.  I).  1010,  between  Edmund  Iron- 
sides, the  English  King,  and  his  Danish  rival, 
Cnut,  or  Canute,  for  tlie  Crown  of  England. 
The  English  were  terribly  defeated  and  the 
flower  of  their  nobility  perished  on  the  field. 
The  result  was  a  division  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
Edmund  soon  died,  or  was  killed.  Ashington, 
in  Essex,  was  the  battle-ground.  See  Enuland: 
A.  1).  979-1016. 

ASSASSINATIONS,  Notable.— Abbas, 
Pasha  of  Egypt.     See  Eovpt:  A.  1).  1840-1869. 

Alexander    II.    of    Russia.     See    Ht'ssLv: 

A.    D.    1879-1881 Beatoun,  Cardinal.     See 

Scotland  :    A.   D.    1046 Becket,    Thomas. 


SeeENOLAND:  A.  D.  1162-1170 Buckingham. 

See  England:  A.  I).  1028 Cxsar.   Sec  Rome: 

H.  ('.  44.... Capo  d'Istrea,  Count,  President 

of  Greece.     See  (iuEi;(i::  A.  D.  1830-1862 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  and   Burke,  Mr. 

See   Ireland:    A.    I).    1882 Concini.      See 

EuANd::  A.  I).  1610-1619. ..  .Danilo,  Prince  of 

Montenegro     (i860).      See    .Montenkguo 

Darnley.     See  Scotland:  A.  D.  loOl-l.'iOS 

Francis  of  Guise.  See  France:  A.  I).  1560-1563. 
....Garfield,  President.    See   United  States 

OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1881 Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden. 

See  Scandinavian  St.vtes  (.Sweden):  A.  D. 
1720-1792. ..  .Henry  of  Guise.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1584-1589. . .  .Henry  III.  of  France.  See 
Fr.vnce:    a.    D.    1584-1589.... Henry    IV.   of 

France.      See  France:   A.  D.    1599-1600 

Hipparchus.     See  Athens:  3.  C.  560-510 

John,  Duke  of  Burgundy.    See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D. 

1415-1419 Kleber,   General.     See  France: 

A.    D.    1800   (January— June) Kotzebue. 

See  Germ.'V.nv:   A.    D.    1817-1820 Lincoln, 

President.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1865  (April  14tii).  ..  .Marat.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1793  (July) Mayo,  Lord.    See  India: 

A ,  D.  1862-1876  . .  .Murray,  The  Regent.     See 

Scotland:  A.  D.  1561-1568 Omar,  Caliph. 

See  Maho.metan  Conquest.  &c.  :  A.  D.  661.  . . . 
Paul,  Czar  of  Russia.    See  Russia:  A.  D.  180L 

Perceval,  Spencer.    See  England:  A.  D. 

1808-1812.... Peter  III.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1761-1762  . . .  Philip  of  Macedon.     See  Greece  : 

B.  C.  357-336... Prim,  General  (1870).  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1866-1873. ..  .Rizzio.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1561-1568 Rossi,  Count.     See 

Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. ..  .Wallenstein  (1634). 
See  Germ.\ny:  A.  D.  1632-1634. ..  .William 
the  Silent.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1581- 
1584. ..  .Witt,  John  and  Cornelius  de.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1672-1674. 

ASSASSINS,  The.— "I  must  here  speak 
with  the  brevity  which  my  limits  prescribe  of 
that  wonderful  brotherhood  of  the  Assassins, 
which  during  the  12tli  and  13th  centuries  spread 
such  terror  through  all  Asia,  Mussulman  and 
Christiau.  Their  deeds  should  be  studied  in 
Von  Hammer's  hi.story  of  their  order,  of  which 
however  there  is  an  excellent  analysis  in  Taylor's 
History  of  Jlohammcdanisin.  T)ie  word  Assassin, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion, is  derived  from  this  order,  and  not  the  re- 
verse. The  Assassins  were  not  so  called  because 
they  were  murderers,  but  murderers  are  called 
assassins  because  the  Assassins  were  niiu'derere. 
The  origin  of  the  word  Assassin  has  been  much 
disputed  by  oriental  scholars;  butitsujjplicatioD 
is  sufficiently  written  upon  the  Asiatic  history  ol 
the  12th  century.  The  Assassins  were  not,  strictly 
sjieaking,  a  dynasty,  but  rather  an  order,  like  the 
Templars;  only  the  office  of  Grand-Master,  like 
the  Calipin\to,  became  hereditary.  They  were 
originally  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Ishniaelites 
[see  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  908-1171] 
and  at  first  professed  the  principles  of  that  sect 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  inner  doc- 
trine became  at  last  a  mere  negation  of  all  religion 
and  all  moralitj-.  '  To  believe  nothing  anil  to 
dare  everything '  was  the  summary  of  their 
teaching.  Their  exoteric  principle,  addressed  to 
the  non-initiated  members  of  the  onler,  was 
simple  blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  tiieir  su 
periors.  If  the  Assassin  was  ordered  to  take  off 
u  Caliph  or  a  Sultan  by  the  dagger  or  the  bowl 
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the  <lc<'<l  wn^doiH':  if  lin  wiis  ordered  to  throw 
liiiitHcIf  from  tlic  r;uii|)!irts,  the  deed  was  done 
iikfwisc.  .  .  .  Tlicir  loiiridtT  WHS  Hassan  Satmli, 
who,  ill  H)!»'i,  slior-ily  licfon-  tiic  dcalii  of  .Malck 
Hliaii,  seized  the  castle  of  Alamoiil — tlic  Vni 
lure's  nest  —  ii»  nortlicrii  Persia,  wIkiht  they  ex- 
tended tlieir  possessions  over  a  wlioh;  <liain  of 
mountain  fortresses  in  tiiat  eountry  and  in  Syria. 
Tlie  (Inind-.Master  was  tiie  Siifil<h-alJel)al,"  tlie 
famous  Ohl  Mari  of  tlie  .Mountain,  atwiiose  name 
Europe  and  Asia  sluiddered." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
HIkI.  itiid  C>>n(/iieiitx  of  t/m  Striia'iiii,  led.  4. — "  In 
the  Falimide  Kiialif  of  Eirypt,  tliey  [tiie 
Assassins,  or  Ismailiens  of  Syria  and  Persia]  l)e- 
licld  an  incarnate  deity.  To  liill  liis  enemies,  in 
whatever  way  lliey  best  could,  was  nn  action, 
till- merit  of  which  could  not  he  disputed,  and 
the  reward  for  which  was  certain."  Hasan 
Haliah,  the  founder  of  the  Order,  died  at  Ala- 
mniit  A.  1).  1124.  "From  the  day  he  entered 
Alamul  until  that  of  his  death  —  a  perio<l  of 
thirty-live  years  —  he  never  emeri^el,  hut  upon 
two  occasions,  from  the  seclusion  oi  his  house. 
Pitiless  and  inscrutable  as  Destiny,  he  watched 
liie  troubled  world  (>f  Oriental  i)olitics,  himself 
invisible,  and  whenever  he  perceived  a  formida- 
l)le  foe,  caused  a  dagger  to  be  driven  into  his 
heart."  It  was  not  until  more  than  ii  ccntiuy 
after  the  death  of  its  founder  that  the  fearful 
organization  of  the  Assassins  was  extinguished 
(A.  I).  1257)  by  the  Siime  flood  of  Mongol  inva- 
sion which  swept  Bagdad  and  the  Caliphate  out 
of  existence.  —  W.  D.  (Hhoru,  Isiuin  vixkr  the 
KhalifH  of  li,i,j,hi,l,  pt.  3,  ch.  3.—  W.  C.  Taylor, 
Ui»t.  of  Miihitmmeddniitin  <md  its  Sectn,  ch.  9. — 
The  Assassins  were  rooted  out  from  all  their 
strongholds  in  Kuhistan  and  the  neighboring  re 
gion,  and  were  practically  exterminated,  in  1257, 
by  the  Mongols  under  Khulagu,  or  Houlagou, 
brother  of  j\f()ngu  Khan,  the  great  sovcl'eigu  of 
the  Mongol  Empire,  then  reigning.  Alamut, 
the  Vulture's  Nest,  was  demolished.  —  H.  II. 
Iloworth,  Hint,  of  (he  Monqols,  jxirt  1,  p.  193;  and 
jxirt  3,  pj).  91-l(is.— See  IJ.xoDADt  A.  I).  1258. 

ASSAYE,  Battle  of  (1803).  See  Indi.\  :  A.  D. 
1798-1805. 

ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  NOTABLES  IN 
FRANCE  (1787).  See  Fu.\nci::  A.  1).  1774- 
1788. 

ASSENISIPIA,  The  proposed  State  of. 
See  NoHTHWKST  Tkuuitouv  ok  the  United 
Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1784. 

ASSIDEANS,  The.    See  Ciiasidim,  The. 

ASSIENTO,  The.    See  Asiento. 

ASSIGNATS.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1789- 
1791;  1794-1795  (Jui.Y  —  Aprii,);  1795  (Octo- 
BEU —  l)Kn-.Mi.!:u). 

ASSINARUS,  Athenian  defeat  and  sur- 
render at  the      See  SvuArrsE:    H.  C.  415-413. 

ASSINIBOIA.     See    NonTirwEST     Teuri- 

TOIMICS  OK  t'ANADA. 

ASSINIBOINS,  The.  See  Ameiiican  Abo- 
nioiNKs:  SiouAN  Family. 

ASSIZE,  The  Bloody.  Sec  Enol.\nd: 
A.  I).  1085  (SErrEMHEH). 

ASSIZE  OF  BREAD  AND  ALE.  — The 
A.ssi7.e  of  Hread  and  Ale  was  an  English  ordi- 
nance or  enactment,  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Hemy  III.  in  the  13th  century,  which  fi.xetl  the 
price  of  those  commodities  by  a  si'ale  regulated 
according  to  the  market  pric("s  of  wheat,  bailey 
and  oats.  "The  Assize  of  bread  was  re-enacted 
so  lately  as  the  begiuulng  of  the  last  century  and 


was  only  abolished  in  London  and  its  neighbour 
hood  alMjut  thirty  years  ago" — that  is,  early  in 
the    piesi'iit   century. — O.    L.    Craik,    Jlixt.   of 
liriliKh  CiiHintrrir,  r.  1,  p.   137. 

ASSIZE  OF  CLARENDON,  The.  See 
ENca.AM):   A.  D.  ll'12-117(t. 

ASSIZE  OF  JERUSALEM,  The.— "No 
sooner  had  Godfrey  of  Ihiiiillon  [elected  King  of 
.Jerusalem,  after  the  taking  of  the  Holy  City  by 
the  Crusaders,  A.  I).  1099]  accept<'d  the  otllce  <)f 
supreme  magistrate  than  he  solicited  the  i)iiblic 
and  private  advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims  who 
were  the  best  skilled  in  the  statutes  and  customs 
of  Europe.  From  these  materials,  with  the 
counsel  and  approliation  of  the  Patriarch  and 
barons,  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  Godfrey  com- 
])o.sed  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  a  iireciou.s' monu- 
ment of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The  new  code, 
attested  by  the  seals  of  the  King,  the  Patriarch, 
and  the  Viscount  of  .Jerusalem,  was  deposited 
in  the  holy  sepulchre,  enriched  with  tlie  im- 
provements of  succeeding  times,  and  respectfully 
con.^ulted  as  often  as  any  <loubtful  question  arose 
in  the  tribunals  of  Palestine.  With  the  king- 
dom and  city  all  was  lost;  the  fragments  of  tiie 
written  law  were  preserved  by  jealous  tradition 
and  variable  practice  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  code  was  restored  by 
the  pen  of  John  d'Ibelin,  Count  of  Jaffa,  one  of 
the  principal  feudatories;  and  the  final  revision 
was  accomplished  in  the  year  thirteen  hundrecl 
and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Cyprus."— E.  Gibbon,  Bedine  and  Fall  of  the 
liotwni  Empire,  ch.  58. 

ASSIZES. — "  The  formal  edicts  known  under 
the  name  of  Assizes,  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon 
and  Northampton,  the  Assize  of  Anns,  the 
Assize  of  the  Forest,  and  the  Assizes  of  Measures, 
are  the  only  relics  of  the  legislative  work  of  the 
period  [reign  of  Henry  II.  in  England].  These 
edicts  are  chiefly  composed  of  new  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  royal  justice.  ...  In 
this  respect  they  strongly  resemble  the  capitu- 
laries of  the  Frank  Kings,  or,  to  go  farther  back, 
the  edicts  of  the  Uoman  piu'tors.  .  .  .  The 
term  Assize,  which  comes  into  use  in  this  mean- 
ing about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  Engknd,  appears 
to  he  the  proper  Norman  name  for  such  ecliets. 
...  In  the  '  Assize  of  Jerusalem '  it  simply 
means  a  law;  and  the  same  in  Henry's  legisla- 
tion. Secondarily,  it  means  a  form  of  trial 
established  by  the  particular  law,  as  the  Gieat 
Assize,  the  Aasize  of  Mort  d'Ancester;  and 
thirdly  the  court  held  to  liold  such  trials,  in 
which  sense  it  is  commonly  used  at  the  present 
dav.  "— \V.  Stubbs.  (Jomt.  Hist,  of  Eiuj.,  ch.  13. 

ASSUR.     See  Assviua. 

ASSYRIA. —  For  matter  relating  to  Assyrian 
liistory,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  caption 
Semites,  under  which  it  will  be  given.  The  sub- 
ject is  deferred  to  that  part  of  this  work  which 
will  go  later  into  print,  for  the  reason  that  every 
month  is  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  students 
of  ancient  oriental  history  and  clearing  away  dis- 
puted qu<!stions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
time  between  the  publication  of  our  flrst  volume 
and  our  fourth  or  fifth  may  make  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  scanty  literature  of  the  subject  in 
Enijlish.  Jlodern  excavation  on  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  cities  in  the  East,  bringing  to  light  large 
librarv  collections  of  inscribed  clay  tablets,— 
rnicred  and  historical  writings,  otHcial  recortls, 
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business  contracts  and  many  varieties  of  inscrip- 
tions,—  liavc  almost  revolutionized  the  study  of 
ancient  history  and  the  views  of  antl(julty  derived 
from  it.  "  M.  Botta,  who  was  appointed  French 
consul  at  3Iosul  in  1842,  was  tlie  lirst  to  com- 
mence excavations  on  the  sites  of  the  buried 
cities  of  Assyria,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honour  of 
the  first  discovery  of  her  long  lost  palaces.  M. 
ijotta  commenced  his  labours  at  Kouyunjik,  the 
lari^e  mound  opposite  Mosul,  but  he  found  here 
very  little  to  compensate  for  his  labours.  New 
at  tiie  time  to  excavations,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  worked  in  the  best  manner;  M.  Botta  at 
Kouyunjik  contented  himself  with  sinking  pits 
in  the  mound,  and  on  these  jjroving  unproduc- 
tive abandoning  them.  While  M.  Botta  was  ex- 
cavating at  Kouyunjik,  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad  by  a  native  of  the 
village  on  that  site ;  and  he  sent  a  party  of  work- 
men to  the  spot  to  commence  excavation.  In  a 
few  days  his  iiersevcrance  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  .some  sculptures,  after  which,  aban- 
doning the  work  at  Kouyunjik,  he  tninsferrcd 
liis  establishment  to  Khorsabad  and  thoroughlv 
explored  that  site.  .  .  .  The  i)a!ace  which  m. 
Botta  had  discovered  .  .  .  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect Assyrian  buildings  yet  explored,  and  forms 
an  excellent  example  of  Assyrian  architecture. 
Beside  the  palace  on  the  mound  of  Khorsabad, 
M.  Botta  also  opened  the  remains  of  a  temjile, 
and  a  grand  porch  decorated  by  six  winged  l)ulls. 
.  .  .  The  operations  of  ^I.  Botta  were  brouglit 
to  a  close  in  1845,  and  a  spleixlid  collection  of 
sculptures  and  other  antiquities,  the  fruits  of  his 
labours,  arrived  in  Paris  in  184G  and  was  de- 
posited in  the  Louvre.  Afterwards  the  French 
Government  appointed  M.  Place  consul  at  Mosul, 
and  he  continued  some  of  the  excavations  of  his 
predecessor.  .  .  .  Mr.  Layard,  whose  attention 
was  early  turned  in  this  direction,  visited  the 
country  in  1840,  and  afterwards  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  excavations  of  M.  Botta.  At  length, 
ia  1845,  Layard  Avas  enabled  through  the  assis- 
tance of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  to  commence  exca- 
vations in  Assyria  himself.  On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber he  started  from  Mosul,  and  descended  the 
Tigris  to  Nimroud.  .  .  .  Mr.  Layard  has  described 
in  his  works  with  great  minuteness  his  successive 
excavations,  and  the  remarkable  and  interesting 
discoveries  he  made.  .  .  .  After  making  these 
discoveries  in  Assyria,  ]Mr.  Layard  visited  Baby- 
lonia, and  opened  trenches  in  several  of  the 
mounds  there.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Layard  to 
England,  excavations  were  continued  in  the 
Euphrates  valley  under  the  superintendence  of 
Colonel  (now  Sir  Henry)  Rawlinson.  Under  his 
directions,  JNIr.  Ilormuzd  Kassam,  Mr.  Loflus, 
and  ^Ir.  Taylor  exciivated  various  sites  and  made 
numerous  discoveries,  the  British  Museum  receiv- 
ing the  best  of  the  monuments.  The  materials 
eolk'cted  in  the  national  museums  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  pub- 
lished, attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
very  soon  considerable  light  was  thrown  on  the 
historj',  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  an- 
cient Assyria  and  Babylonia." — G.  Smith,  ^Is- 
ayriaii  Discoveries,  ch.  1. — "One  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  Sir  A.  II.  Layard's  explorations 
at  Nineveh  was  the  discovery  of  the  ruined 
library  of  the  ancient  city,  now  buried  under  the 
mounds  of  Kouyunjik.  The  broken  clay  tablets 
belonging  to  this  library  not  only  furnished  the 
student  with  an  immense  mass  of  literary  matter, 
10 


but  also  with  direct  aids  towards  a  knowledge  of 
the  A.ssyrian  syllabary  and  language.  Anumg 
the  literature  represented  in  tlie  library  of  Kou- 
yunjik were  ILsts  of  characters,  with  their  various 
l>honetic  and  ideographic  meanings,  tables  of 
synonymes,  and  catalogues  of  the  names  of  plants 
and  animals.  This,  however,  was  not  all.  The 
inventors  of  the  cuneiform  svstem  of  writing  had 
been  a  peojjle  who  preceded,  the  Semites  in  the 
occupation  of  Babylonia,  and  who  spoke  an  ag- 
glutinative language  utterly  dilTcrent  from  that 
of  their  Semitic  succes.sors.  These  Accadians, 
as  they  are  usually  termed,  left  behind  them  a 
considerable  amount  of  literature,  whiih  was 
highly  prized  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians. A  large  portion  of  the  5!inevitc  tablets, 
accordingly,  consists  of  interlinear  or  i)arallel 
translations  from  Accadinn  into  As.syrian,  as  well 
as  of  reading  books,  dictionaries,  and  grammars, 
in  which  the  Accadian  original  is  placed  by  the 
sideof  its  Assyrian  equivalent.  .  .  .  The  bilingual 
texts  have  not  only  enabled  scholars  to  recover 
the  long-forgotten  Accadian  language ;  they  have 
also  been  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to 
them  in  their  reconstruction  of  the  Assyrian  dic- 
tionary itself.  The  three  expeditions  conducted 
by  IVIr.  George  Smith  [187^-1870],  as  well  as  the 
later  ones  of  3Ir.  Ilormuzd  Bassain,  hav(!  added 
largely  to  the  stock  of  tablets  from  Kouyunjik 
originally  acquired  for  the  British  Museum  by 
Sir  A.  II.  Layard,  and  have  also  brought  to  light 
a  few  other  tablets  from  the  libraries  of  Baby- 
lonia."— A.  II.  Saycc,  J'Vesh  Light  from  the  An- 
cient Monuments,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  G  Uawlin.son,  Fire  Great  Monarchies: 

The  Second  Monnrchy,  ch.  0. —  M.  Dunckcr,  Hist. 

of  Aiitif/iiiti/,  ljksS-4. —  Geo.  Smith,  Ancient  Hist. 

from  the  Monuments:   Assi/riu. —  See,  also,  Bauv- 

LONFA  and  Skmitks. 

ASSYRIA,  Eponym  Canon  of.— "Just  as 
there  were  archons  at  Athens  and  consuls  at 
Rome  who  were  elected  annually,  so  among  the 
Assyrians  there  was  a  custom  of  electing  one 
man  to  be  over  the  year,  whom  they  called 
'limu,'  or  'eponym.'  .  .  .  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  documents  were  more  generally  dated 
by  the  names  of  these  eponyms  than  by  that  of 
the  reigning  King.  ...  In  1862  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  discovered  the  fragment  of  the 
eponym  canon  of  Assyria.  It  was  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  important  discoveries  ever 
made,  for  it  has  decided  definitely  a  great  many 
points  which  otherwise  could  never  have  been 
cleared  up.  Fragments  of  seven  copies  of  this 
canon  were  found,  and  from  these  the  chronology 
of  A.ssyria  has  been  definitely  settletl  from  B.  C. 
1330  to  about  B.  C.  620."— E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
JJuhi/lonian  Life  mid  Jliilori/,  ch.  3. 

ASTOLF,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D. 
74!)-75!). 

ASTRAKHAN  :  The  Khanate.  See  Mon- 
gols: A.  1).  1238-1391. 

A.  D.  1569. — Russian  repulse  of  the  Turks. 
See  IUssia:  A.  1).  1509-1571. 

ASTURIANS,  The.     See  C.\ntahrians. 

ASTURIAS:  Resistance  to  the  Moorish 
Conquest.     See  Spain:    A.  I).  713-737. 

ASTY,  OR  ASTU,  The.— The  ancient  city 
of  Athens  ))roper,  as  distinguished  from  its  con- 
nected harbors,  was  called  the  Asty,  or  Astu. 
—I.  A.  St.  John,  The  Hellenes,  bk.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  ^V.  M.  Leake,  To})of/ruphi/-of  Athens, 
sect.  10.— Sec,  also,  Atuens:  Aiiea,  &c. 
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ASTYNOMI.— (VTliiiii  police  nfflriiiln  in  nn- 
ticiil  Ailu'iis.  ten  in  nninlM-r.  "Tlicy  werp 
cliarxfd  with  all  tlint  Itcloii^'s  to  street  suiht 
vision,  e.  ;;. .  tlie  eleansin;;  of  the  streets,  for 
wliicli  jnirpose  ilie  I'oprolojfi,  or  street-sweepers, 
were  under  their  onlers;  tlie  securing  of  nioralitv 
anil  decent  liehavioiir  in  the  streets."— (I.  I'\ 
ScliiHiiMMii.  Aiitit/.  iifiimw :  Till  Staff,  jit.  '.\.  fh.  ?,. 

ASUNCION  :  A.  D.  1537.— The  founding 
of  the  city.     See  I'\i!\(.i"\v:   .V.    I)     l.'iL'i-l'i'tT. 

ATABEGS.  ATTABEGS,  OR  ATTA- 
BECKS.— •  From  tlie  decline  of  the  dynasty  of 
S<  Ijiiok  to  the  con(iuest  of  I'ersia  l)y  Hulakoo 
Khan,  tin-  son  of  Chenjrhis,  11  |><,'ri(Ml  of  more 
than  a  century,  that  country  was  distracted  hy 
the  crmtests  of  jietty  |)rinees,  or  governors, 
called  AttalM'ns,  who.  taking  advantasie  of  th(! 
weakness  of  tlie  last  Seljookian  nionarchs,  and 
of  the  distracti(ms  which  followed  their  tinal 
extinction,  estahlished  their  authority  over  some 
of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  Knipire.  Many  of 
these  petty  dynasties  acquired  such  a  local  fame 
U8,  to  this  da\-,  gives  an  importance  to  their 
memory  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
over  which  they  ruled.  .  .  .  The  word  Atta- 
beg  is  Turkish:  it  is  a  compound  word  of  'atta.' 
master,  or  tutor,  and  'beg.'  lord;  and  signifies  a 
governor,  or  tutor,  of  a  lord  or  prince." — Sir  J. 


Malcolm,  IJM.  of  Pn-xin.  r.  t,  rh.  0.— "It  is  tnio 
that  the  Alabeks  appear  but  a  short  space  aH 
actors  on  the  stage  of  Eastern  history;  but  these; 
"tutors  of  princes'  occupy  a  positif)ii  neither 
insignificant  nor  unimportant  in  the  course  of 
events  which  occurre<l  in  Syria  and  I'ersi.i  at  the 
time  they  flourished.'" — VV.  H.  .Morley,  Pirfnca 
to  .]fir/>/i'ii,il'.H  Hist,  of  the  AtiilMkH. — See,  also, 
Sai..\i)in.  Tuk  EMi'ink  ok. 
ATAHUALPA,    The     Inca.      Sec    PEno: 

A.  1)  i.vii-i.vn. 

ATELIERS  NATIONAUX  OF  1848,  AT 
PARIS.  Sec  Fuan(k:  A.  I).  184.S  (Fi-,nntAUY 
—.May),  and  (.ViMMi.— Dkckmiu^h). 

ATHABASCA,  The  District  of.  See  Nortii- 
WKsr  Ti-.iiuiroiuKs  ok  Canaua. 

ATHABASCANS,  The.  See  American 
Aitomoi.vK.s:  Atmai'akcan  Family. 

ATHALAYAS.   See  Sardinia,  The  Island: 

NAME  AND  KAIIT.Y  IIISTOllY. 

ATHEL.-ATHELING.  — ATHEL- 
BONDE.    .Se  Ai>i:i,. 

ATHENRY,  Battle  of.— The  most  desperate 
battle  fought  by  the  Irish  in  resisting  the  Eng- 
lish coiKiuest  of  Ireland.  They  were  terribly 
slaughtered  and  tlu^  chivalry  of  Connaught  was 
crushed.  The  batth;  occurred  Aug.  10,  A.  D. 
i:51(i.— M.  Ilaverty,  Ilist.  of  Ireland,  p.  283. 


ATHENS. 


The  Preeminence  of  Athens.— "  When  we 
speak  of  Greece  we  think  first  of  Athens.  .  .  . 
To  citizens  and  to  strangers  by  means  of  epic 
recitations  and  dramatic  spectacles,  she  presented 
an  idealised  image  of  life  itself.  She  was  the 
liome  of  new  idea.s,  the  mother-city  from  which 
poetry,  el(>quence,  and  philosophy  spread  to 
distant  lands.  While  the  chief  dialects  of  Greece 
survive,  each  not  as  a  mere  dialect  but  as  the 
language  of  literature, — a  thing  unknown  in  the 
history  of  any  other  people, —  the  Attic  idiom, 
in  which  the  charactcri.stic  elements  of  other 
dialects  met  and  were  blended,  has  become  to 
us,  as  it  did  to  the  ancients,  the  very  type  of 
Hellenic  speech.  Athens  was  not  only  "the  '  capi- 
tal of  Greece,  'the  '  school  of  Greece ; '  it  deserves 
the  name  applied  to  it  in  an  epitaph  on  Euripides; 
'his  country  is  Athens,  Greece  of  Greece.'  The 
rays  of  the  Greek  genius  here  found  a  centre  and 
a  focus." — S.  II.  Butcher,  Some  AsjwHs  of  the 
Greek  Oenim,  pp.  38-39. — "Our  interest  in  an- 
cient history,  it  may  be  said,  lies  not  in  details 
but  in  large  masses.  It  matters  little  how  early 
the  Arcadians  acquired  a  political  unity  or  what 
Nabis  did  to  Myccnie;  that  which  interests  us  is 
the  constitution  of  Athens,  the  repulse  of  Persia, 
the  brief  bUwui  of  Thebes.  Life  is  not  so  long 
that  we  can  spend  our  days  over  the  miimportant 
fates  of  uninteresting  tribijs  and  towns." 

Area  and  Population. — "The  entire  circuit 
of  the  Asfy  [the  lower  city,  or  Athens  proper]. 
Long  Walls  and  maritime  city,  taken  as  one  in- 
closure,  is  equal  to  about  17  Engli.sh  miles,  or 
148  stadcs.  This  is  very  different  from  the  200 
stades  which  Dion  Chrysostom  states  to  have 
been  the  circumference  of  the  same  walls,  an 
estimate  exceeding  by  more  than  20  stades  even 
the  sum  of  the  peripheries  of  the  Asty  and 
Peiraic  t.»wns,  according  to  the  numbers  of 
Thucydidcs.  .  .  .  Rome  was  circular,  Syracuse 


triangular,  and  Athens  consisted  of  two  circular 
cities,  joined  by  a  street  of  four  miles  in  length, 
—  a  figure,  the  superficies  of  which  was  not  more 
than  the  fourth  part  of  that  of  a  city  of  an  equal 
circiunference,  in  a  circular  form.  Hence,  when 
to  I^)me  within  the  walls  were  added  stiburbs 
of  equal  extent,  its  population  was  greater  than 
that  of  all  Attica.  That  of  Athens,  although 
the  most  populous  city  in  Greece,  was  probably 
never  greater  than  200,000."— W.  M.  Leake, 
Topoiiraph)!  of  Atltens,  sect.  10. 

Ionian  Origin.    See  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

The  Beginning  of  the  city-state.  —  How 
Attica  was  absorbed  in  its  capital. —  "  In  the 
days  of  Cecrops  and  the  first  kings  [see  Attica] 
down  to  the  reign  of  Theseus,  Attica  was  divided 
info  communes,  having  their  own  town -halls  and 
magistrates.  Except  m  case  of  alarm  the  whole 
people  did  not  a.ssemble  in  council  under  the 
king,  but  administered  their  own  affairs,  and  ad- 
vised- together  in  their  several  townships.  Some 
of  them  at  times  even  went  to  war  with  him,  as 
the  Eleusinians  under  Eumolpus  with  Erectheus. 
But  when  Theseus  came  to  the  throne,  he,  being 
a  powerfid  as  well  as  a  wise  ruler,  among  other 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
try, dissolved  the  councils  and  separate  govern- 
ments, and  united  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  in 
the  present  city,  establishing  one  council  and 
town-hall.  They  continued  to  live  on  their  own 
lands,  but  he  compelled  them  to  resort  to  Athens 
as  their  metropolis,  and  henceforward  they  were 
all  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  her  citizen.s.  A  great 
city  thus  aro.se  which  was  handed  down  by  The- 
seus to  his  descendants,  and  from  his  day  to  this 
the  Athenians  have  regularly  celebrated  the  na- 
tional festival  of  the  Synoecia,  or  '  union  of  the 
communes '  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Athene. 
Before  his  time,  what  is  now  the  Acropolis  and 
the  groimd  lying  under  it  to  the  south  was  the 
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citv.  Many  rc^asona  muy  '•''  nr.ffPtl  In  proof  of 
this  statt'in-nt.' —  Tliucydi  dintory  {Jomett's 

till  UK.),  I>k.  2,  mrt  1.). 

Alwi  in  :  .M.  IJunck  .T,  HM.  -^  ^*ce,  hk.  3.  ch. 
7  (r.  2). 

From  the  Dorian  Migration  to  B.  C.  683. — 
End  of  kingship  and  institution  of  the 
Archons.  — At  tiic  ciiotli  of  ihe  lJ<HH)tian  anJ 
|)()ri:iii  iniirnitions  (s«!('  (tUKKCE:  TiiK  Micka- 
•rio.NK).  Attica  was  llooiU-d  by  fusritives.  Ix-'th 
from  Uic  IK  nth  ami  from  the  Pt'lo[H>nuesus. 
"Hut  the  1)1. 'k  .>f  the  refuiiees  jKi!*!**!  ou  to 
Asia,  ami  huilt  up  the  dties  of  Ioui:i.  .  .  . 
Wlicn  tlic  swarms  of  cmifirnuits  cloannl  off.  a,ml 
Alliens  is  atrain  (lisciTiiabk',  tho  crown  iuis  piisstH.1 
from  the  old  royal  house  of  the  Cecn>pjd;ie  to  ti 
family  of  exiles  from  Peloponnesus.  ...  A 
generation  later  tlie  Dorian  invasion,  which  had 
overwhelmed  Corinth  and  torn  away  >Ieg;ini 
from  the  .Vltie  dominion,  swt-pt  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Athens.  An  oracle  declannl  that  the 
city  w<-uld  never  fail  if  its  ruler  perished  by  the 
halid  of  the  invailers:  therefore  Kiuii  Cinirus 
disguised  himself  as  a  jH-asjint.  set  out  for  the 
Dorian  camp,  struck  down  the  tirst  man  he  met, 
and  was  himself  slain  by  the  second.  The  inva- 
sion failed,  and  the  .Vthenians,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  monarch's  patriotism,  would 
not  allow  the  title  of  'kiiifj'  to  be  borne  by  the 
descendants:  who  succe-ded  him  on  the  throne, 
but  changed  the  name  to  'arclum,'  or 'ruler.' 
.  .  .  These  legends  evidently  cover  some  obscure 
changes  in  tjic  internal  history  of  Attica." — 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Ilixt.  of  Girer,;  ch.  11.— "After 
the  death  of  Codrus  the  nobles,  taking  advan- 
tage, perhaps,  of  tiie  opportunity  alTorded  by 
the  dispute  between  his  sons,  arc  said  to  have 
abolished  the  title  of  king,  and  to  have  substi- 
tuted for  it  that  of  Archon.  This  change,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  important,  ra.hcr  as  it 
indicated  the  new,  precarious  tenure  by  which 
the  royal  power  was  held,  than  as  it  immediately 
iilTected  the  n.ature  of  the  otHee.  It  was,  indeed, 
Still  held  for  life;  and  Medon,  the  son  of  Oodrus, 
transmitted  it  to  liis  posterity.  .  .  .  After  twelve 
reigns,  ending  with  that  of  .Vlcma'on  [H.  ('. 
752],  the  duration  of  the  otlice  was  limited  to 
ten  years;  and  through  the  guilt  or  calamity  of 
Ilippoinenes,  the  fourth  decennial  archon,  the 
liou.se  of  Medon  was  deprived  of  its  privilege, 
and  the  supreme  magistracy  was  thrown  open 
to  the  whole  body  of  nobles.  This  change  was 
speedily  followed  b_v  one  nuich  more  important. 
.  .  .  Tlie  duration  of  the  archonship  was  again 
reduced  to  a  single  year  [B.  (.'.  (1H;5];  and,  at  the 
same  time,  its  branchi's  were  severed  and  dis- 
tributed among  nine  new  magistrates.  Among 
these,  the  lirst  in  rank  retained  the  distinguish- 
ing title  of  the  .Vrchon,  and  the  year  was  marked 
by  Ills  name.  lie  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
slate,  and  exercised  it  peculiar  jiirisiliclion  —  that 
which  had  behmged  to  the  king  as  the  common 
parent  of  his  people,  the;  jiroteclor  of  families, 
the  guardian  of  orjjhans  and  heiresses,  and  of 
the  general  rights  of  inheritance.  For  the 
second  archon  tlie  title  of  king  [basileus],  if  it 
had  been  laid  aside,  was  revived,  as  the  fum - 
tions  assigned  to  him  were  tlio.sc  most  as.sociated 
with  ancient  recollections.  He  represented  the 
king  as  the  high-priest  of  his  people:  he  regu- 
lated the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
most  .solemn  festivids;  decidid  uii  causes  which 
affected  the  iutcrcsts  of  religion.  .  .  .  The  third 


archon  bore  the  title  of  Polemarch,  and  tilled 
the  place  of  the  king  as  the  leader  of  his  people 
in  war.  and  the  guardian  who  watched  over  its 
security  in  time  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  remaining 
six  archons  received  the  common  title  f)f  thesmo- 
thetes,  which  literally  signifies  legislators,  and 
was  probably  apjdied  to  them  as  the  judges 
who  determined  the  great  variety  of  cau.ses 
wliich  did  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  lliir 
c"olleagues;  because,  in  the  ab.sence  of  a  written 
cixle.  those  who  declare  and  interpret  the  laws 
"may  be  properly  said  to  make  them." — C.  Tliirl- 
wail.  llixl.  of  (riV('t'e,  ch.  11. — "  We  are  in  no 
conditiim  to  determine  the  civil  cla.ssilicatioii  and 
political  constitution  of  Attica,  even  at  the 
periikl  of  the  Archonship  of  Krcon,  683  B.  C, 
when  atithentic  Athenian  chronology  fir.st  <;om- 
mences,  much  less  can  we  pretend  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  anterior  centuries.  .  .  .  All  the 
information  which  we  i)os.sess  respecting  (hat 
old  i)olity  is  derived  from  authors  who  liv^;l 
after  all" or  most  of  these  great  changes  [by 
Solon,  and  later]  —  ard  who,  finding  no  records, 
nor  anything  better  than  current  legends,  ex- 
plained the  foretime  as  well  as  they  could  by 
guesses  more  or  less  ingeiii'iis.  generally  at- 
tached to  the  dominant  legendary  names." — 
G.  Grote.  Hid.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Schomann,  Aiitiq.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3.— M.  Duncker,  niM.  of 
Greece,  hk.  3,  ch.  7  (v.  2). 

B.  C.  624. — Under  the  Draconian  Legisla- 
tion.—  "  Drako  was  th(!  first  thi'smothet,  who 
was  called  upon  to  set  down  his  thesmoi  [ordi- 
nances and  decisions]  in  writing,  and  thus  to  in- 
vest them  .sentially  with  a  character  of  more  or 
less  generality.  In  the  later  and  better-known 
times  of  Athenian  law,  we  find  these  archons  de- 
prived in  great  measure  of  their  powers  of  judg- 
ing and  deciding,  and  restricted  to  the  task  of 
first  hearing  of  parties  and  collecting  the  evi- 
dence, next,  of  introducing  the  matter  for  trial 
into  the  appropriate  dikaslery,  over  which  they 
jiresided.  Originally,  there  was  no  separation  of 
l)owers;the  archons  both  judged  and  adminis- 
tered. .  .  .  All  of  these  functionaries  belonged 
to  the  Eupatrids,  and  all  of  them  doulitless  acted 
more  or  less  in  the  narrow  interest  of  their  order; 
moreover,  there  was  ample  room  for  favouritism 
in  the  way  of  connivance  as  well  as  antipathy  on 
the  part  of  the  archons.  That  such  was  decid- 
edly the  case,  and  that  discontent  began  to  be 
serious,  we  may  infer  from  the  duty  impo.scd  on 
the  thesmothet  Drako,  B.  C.  624,  to"  put  in  writ- 
ing the  thesmoi  or  ordinances,  so  that  they  might 
be  'shown  publicly'  and  known  beforehand. 
He  did  not  meddle  with  the  political  constitution, 
and  in  his  ordinances  Aristotle  finds  little  worthy 
of  remark  except  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
punishments  awarded:  petty  thefts,  or  ev(?n 
proved  Idleness  of  life,  being' visited  with  death 
or  disfranchisement.  But  we  are  not  to  construe 
this  remark  as  demonstrating  any  special  inhu- 
manity in  the  character  of  Drako,  who  was  not 
invested  with  the  large  power  which  Solon  af- 
terwards enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  imagined  to 
have  imposed  upon  the  community  severe  laws 
of  his  own  invention.  .  .  .  The  general  spirit  of 
l)enal  legislation  had  become  so  much  milder, 
during  tlu;  two  centuries  which  followed,  that 
these  old  ordinances  appeared  to  Aristotle  intol- 
erably rigorous." — G.  Grote,  IIi»C.  of  Greece,  pt, 
2,  ch.  10  (r.  3). 
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.  B.  C.  612-595. — Conspiracy  of  Cylon. — 
Banishment  of  the  Alcinaeonids. —  The  tirst  iit- 
tciiipt  at  Atlu'iis  to  ovLTtiuii  tlio  oligarchical 
go"<'rniiu'iit  and  cstahlish  a  iicrsonal  tyranny 
was  made,  B.  C.  012,  In^  Cylon  (Kylon),  a 
patrician,  son-iii  law  of  the  tyrant  of  ^Icgara, 
who  was  encouraged  and  lielpcd  in  Ins  undw- 
taking  hy  the  latter.  The  conspiracy  failed 
miserably.  The  partisans  of  Cylon,  blockaded 
in  the  acropolis,  were  forced  to  surrender;  but 
tlipy  i)laced  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  goddess  Minerva  and  were  i)romised  their 
lives.  ^lore  elfectually  to  retain  the  protection  of 
the  goddess  until  their  escape  was  eircctcd,  they 
attached  a  cord  to  her  altar  and  held  it  in  their 
liands  as  they  passed  out  through  the  midst  of 
their  enemies.  Uiduippily  the  cord  broke,  and 
the  archon  Megacles  at  once  declared  that  the 
siifcguard  of  ^liuerva  was  withdrawn  from  them, 
wher-'upon  they  were  massacred  witlidut  UM-rcy, 
even  though  they  lied  to  the  neighboring  altars 
and  clung  to  them.  The  treachery  and  bad  faith 
of  this  cruel  deed  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  Athenian  people,  but  the  sacrilege 
involved  in  it  caused  horror  and  fear  when  they 
had  had  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  Megacles  end 
his  whole  family  —  the  Alcina'onids  as  they 
were  called,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  an- 
cestors—  were  lield  accountuble  for  the  affront 
to  the  gods  and  were  considered  polluted  and 
accursed.  Every  jjublic  calamity  was  ascribed 
to  their  sin,  and  at  length,  after  a  solemn  trial, 
they  were  banished  from  the  city  (about  596  or 
5!).")  B.  C),  while  the  dead  of  the  family  were 
disinterred  and  cast  out.  The  agitations  of  this 
alfair  exercised  an  important  iiilluence  on  the 
course  of  events,  which  opened  the  way  for 
8oKm  and  his  constitutional  reforms. — C.  Thirl- 
wall,  Ilint.  of  Greece,  eh.  11. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greeee,  pt.  2,  eh.  10. 

B.  C.  610-586. — Struggle  with  Megara  for 
Salamis. —  Cirrhaean  or  First  Sacred  War. — 
"The  petty  state  of  3Iegaru,  which,  since  the 
earlier  ages,  had,  from  the  dependent  of  Athens, 
grown  up  to  the  dignity  of  her  rival,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  internal  dissensions  in  the  latter 
city,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Atheinan 
government  the  isle  of  Salamis.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  bitter  and  repeated  struggles  that 
Athens  at  last  subnulted  to  the  Gurrender  of  the 
isle.  But,  after  signal  losses  and  defeats,  iis 
nothing  is  ever  more  odious  to  the  multitude 
than  uiisucccssfid  war,  so  the  po|)ular  feeling 
was  such  as  to  induce  the  government  to  enact  a 
decree  by  whicli  it  was  forbidden,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  propose  reasserting  the  Athenian  claims. 
.  .  .  Many  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, pining  at  the  dishonour  of  their  coun- 
try, and  eager  for  enterprise,  were  secretly  in- 
clined to  countenance  any  stratagem  that  might 
induce  the  reversal  of  the  decree.  At  this  time 
there  went  a  report  through  the  city  that  u  man 
of  distinguished  birth  .  .  .  had  incurred  the  con- 
secrating nusfortune  of  insainty.  Suddenly  this 
person  appeared  in  tlie  market  jilace,  wearing  the 
peetdiar  bailge  [a  cap)  that  distinguished  the 
sick.  .  .  .  Ascending  tlie  stone  from  which  the 
heralds  made  their  proclamations,  he  began  to  re- 
cite aloud  a  jioeni  upon  the  loss  of  Salamis,  boldly 
reproving  the  cowardi(!e  of  the  people,  and  in- 
citing them  again  to  war.  His  suppo.sed  insanity 
protected  him  from  the  law — his  rank,  reputa- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  himself  a 


native  of  Salamis,  conspired  to  give  to  his  exhor- 
tation a  powerful  effect,  ■uid  the  friends  he  had 
secured  to  back  his  attc.  ipt  loudly  proclaimed 
tlieir  applauding  sympatiiv  with  the  spirit  of  the 
address.  The  name  of  the  pretende<i  madman 
was  Solon,  son  of  Execcstides,  the  descendant  of 
Codrus.  .  .  .  The  stratagem  and  the  eloijuence 
of  Solon  i)roduced  its  natural  effect  upon  his 
spirited  and  excitable  audience,  and  tlie  public 
enthusiasm  permitted  the  oligarchical  g(jvern- 
m(!nt  to  projjose  and  effect  the  repeal  of  tlic  law. 
An  expedition  was  decreed  and  planned,  and 
Solon  was  invested  with  its  command.  It  was 
l)ut  a  brief  struggle  to  recover  the  little  island  of 
Salamis.  .  .  .  But  the  brave  and  resolute  Jlega- 
rians  were  not  men  to  be  disheartened  by  a  sin- 
gle reverse;  they  persisted  in  the  contest  —  losses 
were  sustained  on  either  side,  and  at  length  both 
states  agreed  to  refer  their  several  claims  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  to  the  decision  of  Spartan 
arbiters.  And  this  appeal  from  arms  to  arbitra- 
tion is  a  proof  how  much  throughout  Greece  Jiad 
extended  that  spirit  of  civilisation  which  is  Ijut 
an  extension  of  the  sense  of  justice.  .  .  .  The 
arbitration  of  the  umpires  in  favour  of  Athens 
only  suspended  ho.stilities;andthe  Megariansdid 
not  cease  to  watch  (and  .shortly  afterwards  they 
found)  a  fitting  occasion  to  regain  a  settlement  so 
tempting  to  their  ambition.  The  credit  acquired 
by  Solon  in  this  expedition  was  shortly  after- 
wards greatly  increased  in  the  estimation  of 
Greece.  In  the  Bay  of  Corinth  was  situated  a 
town  called  Cirrha,  inhabited  by  a  tierce  and 
ftiwless  race,  who,  after  devastating  the  sacred 
territories  of  Delphi,  sacrilegiously  besiegi  d  the 
city  itself,  in  the  desire  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  treasures  which  the  piety  of  Greece  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Solon  up- 
l)eare(l  at  the  Amphictyonic  council,  represented 
the  sacrilege  of  the  Cirrlueans.  and  persuaded 
the  Greeks  to  ann  in  defence  of  the  altars  of  their 
tutelary  god  [B.  C.  595].  Clisdienes,  the  tyrant 
of  Sicyoii,  was  sent  as  commander-in-chief  against 
the  Cirrhicans;  and  (according  to  Plutarcli)  the 
records  of  Delphi  inform  us  that  Alcmjeonwas 
the  leader  of  the  Athenians.  The  war  [known 
as  the  First  Sacred  War]  was  not  very  successful 
at  the  onset;  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  consulted, 
and  the  answer  makes  one  of  the  in)st  amusing 
anecdotes  of  priestcraft.  The  besiegers  were  in- 
formed by  the  god  that  the  place  wotdd  not  be 
reduced  until  the  waves  of  the  Cirrlucan  Sea 
washed  the  territories  of  Delphi.  The  reply  per- 
l)lexed  the  army;  but  the  superior  sagacity  of 
Solon  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  the  holy 
intention  of  the  oracle  was  to  appropriate  the 
lands  of  the  Cirrha;ans  to  the  prolR  of  the  tem- 
ple. He  therefore  advised  the  besiegers  to  at- 
tack and  to  conquer  Cirrha,  and  to  dedicate  its 
whole  territory  to  the  service  of  the  god.  The 
advice  was  adopted  —  Cirrha  was  taken  [B.  C. 
580] ;  it  became  thenceforth  the  arsenal  of  Delphi, 
and  the  insulted  deity  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  sjicred  lands  washed  by  the  waves  of 
the  Cirrluean  Sea.  .  .  .  The  Pythian  games  com- 
menced, or  were  revived,  in  celebration  of  this 
victory  of  the  Pythian  god."  —  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Athem:  Its  Rise  and  Fall,  bk.  2,  eh.  1. — 
See.  also,  Dici.Piir. 

B.  C.  594.— The  Constitution  of  Solon. — 
The  Council  of  Four  Hundred. — "  Sohm, 
Archou  01.  40,1,  was  chosen  mediator.  Eqinty 
and  moderation  are  described  by  the  ancients  as 
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Conttitntion 
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thp  rhnnrtrri!Jtir<t of  his  mind;  ho  (IrtprtTilnpfl  to 
ahiilisti  the  iirivilcffcH  of  imrticiilar  cliisscs,  nnil 
th<'  arhitrary  jiowcr  of  olllcers,  uih!  to  ri,ri(i(T  all 
tlif  part ici patois  in  civil  aiul  politi(;al  frccilom 
t*(iiial  ill  the  tye  of  the  law.  at  the  same  time 
eiisurinj^  to  every  one  the  integrity  of  those 
rij^hts  to  whifii  his  real  merits  entitled  liini;  on 
the  other  hainl.  he  was  far  from  contemplating  a 
total  subversion  of  existing  regulations.  .  .  . 
Whatever  was  e.xeelleut  in  prescription  was  in- 
corporat<Ml  with  the  new  laws  and  thereby 
stamped  afresh;  but  prescription  as  such,  with 
the  (  xception  of  some  unwritten  religious  ordin- 
ances of  the  Euniolpids,  was  dei>rived  of  force. 
The  Jaw  was  destined  to  be  the  sole  centre, 
whence  every  member  of  the  i)olitical  community 
was  to  derive  a  fixed  rule  of  conduct." — W. 
Waclismiith,  Ilistoriml  AntifpiUit's  of  the  Greeks, 
$ert.  46  (r.  1). — "The  factions,  to  allay  the  reviv- 
ing animosities  of  which  was  Solon's  immediate 
object,  had,  at  that  time,  formed  parties  corre- 
sponding to  the  geographical  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  have  already  adverted  to; 
the  Pediici,  or  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands,  in- 
sisted on  a  strict  oligarchy;  the  Parali,  on  the 
coast,  who,  did  we  not  tind  the  Alcmaeonid 
Megacles  at  their  head,  might  be  considered  the 
wealthier  portion  of  the  people,  wished  for  a 
mixed  constitution;  but  the  Diacrii  orHyperacrii 
[of  the  mountainous  district]  formed  the  great 
majority,  who,  in  tlieir  impoverished  state, 
looked  for  relief  only  from  a  total  revolution. 
Solon  might,  had  lie  so  chosen,  hfive  made  him- 
self tyrant  by  heading  this  populace;  but  he 
preferred  acting  as  mediator,  and  with  this  view 
caused  himself  to  be  electe(l  archon,  B.  C.  594, 
as  l)eing  an  Eupatrid  of  the  house  ...  of 
Cotlrus."— C.  F.  Hermann,  Manualofthe  Politiml 
Antiquities  of  Greece,  ch.  5,  ««<.  106. — "The 
chief  power  was  vested  in  the  collective  people ; 
but  in  order  tliat  it  might  be  exercised  with  ad- 
vantage it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
■ndowed  with  common  rights  of  citizenship. 
iSolon  effected  this  by  raismg  the  lower  class 
from  its  degradation,  and  by  subjecting  to  legal 
control  those  who  had  till  now  formed  the 
governing  order,  as  well  as  ,_,-  rendering  the 
liberty  of  botli  dependent  upon  the  law.  .  .  . 
This  change  was  brought  about  by  two  ordin- 
ances, wiiich  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
remedies  for  the  abuses  of  that  period,  but  as  the 
permanent  basis  of  free  and  legal  citizenship. 
The  one  was  the  Seisachtheia;  this  was  enacted 
by  Solon  to  afford  relief  to  oppressed  debtors, 
by  re<lucing  their  debts  in  amount,  and  by  rais- 
ing the  value  of  money  in  the  itayinent  of  interest 
and  iirincipal;  at  the  same  tiiiie  lie  abrogated 
the  former  rigorous  law  of  debt  by  which  the 
freeman  might  be  reduced  to  servitude,  and  thus 
secured  to  him  tlie  unmolested  possession  of  his 
legal  rights.  ...  A  second  ordinance  enjoined, 
that  their  full  and  entire  rights  should  be  restored 
to  all  (itizens  who  had  incurred  Atimia,  except 
to  absolute  criminals.  This  was  not  only 
destined  to  heal  the  woimds  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  previous  dissensions,  but  as  till 
that  time  the  law  of  debt  had  been  able  to  re- 
duce citizens  to  Atimia,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Atiinoi  pointed  out  by  S(.lon  were  slaves  for 
debt,  that  declaration  stood  in  close  connection 
with  the  Seisachtheia,  and  had  the  elTect  of  a 
proclamation  from  the  .state  of  its  intention  to 
guarantee  the  validity  of  the  new  citizenship. 


.  .  .  The  ri,(Tht  of  nnturnlization  was  panted  by 
Solon  to  deserving  aliens,  when  6,000  citizens 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  tlie  measure, 
but  these  new  citizens  were  likewise  deficient  in 
a  few  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  .  .  .  The 
statement  that  Solon  received  a  great  many 
foreigners  as  citizens,  and  every  artizan  tliat 
l)reseiited  himself,  appears  highly  improbable, 
as  Solon  was  the  first  legislator  who  systemati- 
cally regulated  the  condition  of  the  Metn^cl. 
The'  MetQjci  .  .  .  probabl}-  took  the  place  of 
tlie  former  Demiurgi ;  their  position  was  one  of 
suffemnce,  but  tlie  protection  of  the  laws  was 
guaranteed  them.  .  .  .  The  servile  order,  ex- 
clusively consisting  of  purchased  aliens  and  their 
descendants,  did  not,  as  a  body,  stand  in  direct 
relation  with  th^  state ;  individual  slaves  became 
the  property  of  individual  citizens,  but  a  certain 
number  were  employed  by  the  state  as  clerks, 
etc.,  and  were  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  their  oppressive  taskmasters.  .  .  . 
Those  who  were  manumitted  stood  upon  the 
footing  of  Metoeci;  the  citizens  who  enfranchised 
them  becoming  their  Prostatse.  .  .  .  Upon  at- 
taining the  age  of  puberty,  the  sons  of  citizens 
entered  public  life  under  the  name  of  Epbebi. 
The  state  gave  them  two  years  for  the  full 
development  of  their  youthful  strength.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  second,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  in  their 
eighteenth  year,  they  received  the  shield  and  spear 
in  the  popular  assembly,  complete  armour  being 
given  to  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  took  the 
oath  of  young  citizens,  the  chief  obligations  of 
which  concerned  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  then  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  years  per- 
formed military  service  in  the  Attic  border 
fortresses  under  the  name  of  Peripoli.  The  cere- 
mony of  arming  them  was  followed  by  enrol- 
ment in  the  book  which  contained  the  names 
of  those  who  had  attained  ma;;ority;  this  em- 
powered the  young  citizen  to  manage  his  own 
fortune,  preside  over  a  household,  enter  the 
popular  assembly,  and  speak.  When  he  asserted 
the  last  right,  viz.,  the  Isegoria,  Parrhesia,  he 
was  denominated  Rhetor,  and  this  appellation 
denoted  the  difference  between  him  ^nd  the 
silent  member  of  the  assembly,  the  Idiotes. 
.  .  .  Upon  attaining  his  30th  year,  the  citizen 
might  assert  his  superior  rights ;  he  was  qualified 
for  a  member  of  the  sworn  tribunal  entitled 
Helisea.  .  .  .  The  word  Heliast  does  not  merely 
signify  a  jvidge;  but  the  citizen  who  has  fully 
attained  maturity.  .  .  .  The  judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  DitEtetffi  and  Epheta;,  which  existed  without 
the  circle  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  were  required 
to  be  still  older  men  than  the  Heliasts,  viz.,  50  or 
60  years  of  age.  Solon  appointed  gradations  in 
the  rights  of  citizenshii),  according  to  tho  con- 
ditions of  a  census  in  reference  to  olflces  of  state. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  principle  of  a  conditional  equality 
of  rights,  which  assigns  to  every  one  as  much  as 
he  deserves,  and  which  is  highly  characteristic 
of  Solon's  policy  in  general,  he  instituted  four 
classes  according  to  a  valuation;  these  were  the 
Pcntaco-sioinedimni  [whose  land  yielded  500 
measures  of  wheat  or  oil],  the  Ilippeis  [horse- 
men], the  Zeugitie  [owners  of  a  yoke  of  mules], 
and  the  Thetes  [or  laborers].  The  valuation, 
however,  only  alfected  that  portion  of  capital 
from  which  contributions  to  the  state-burthens 
were     required,     consequently,     according     to 
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Bttckh.  a  taxiible  capital.  .  .  .  The  Thetcs,  the 
last  of  tliese  classes,  were  not  regularly  sum- 
moned to  iHTform  military  .service,  but  only 
exercised  iie  civic  right  as  members  of  the  as- 
semblyami  the  law-courts;  .  .  .  the  highest  class 
exclusively  supplied  the  superior  ofHces,  such  as 
the  archonship,  and  through  this  the  council  of 
the  Areopagus.  ...  In  lieu  of  the  former  coua- 
cil  of  administration,  of  which  no  memorial  has 
been  pa'scrved,  Solon  instituted  a  Council  of 
four  hundred  citizens  taken  from  the  first  three 
classes,  100  from  every  Phyle,  of  which  no 
person  under  30  years  of  age  could  be  a  member. 
The  appointments  were  renewed  annually;  the 
candidates  underwent  an  examination,  and  such 
as  were  deemed  eligible  drew  lots." — W.  Waclis- 
inuth.  Historical  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks,  sect. 
46-47  (t.  1). 

Also  in  :  G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  ofGreccf:  The 
State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3,  sect.  4.— E.  Abbott,  Jlist.  of 
Greece,  pt.  11,  ch.  3. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  11. — Plutarch,  8olon. — Aristotle,  Ontlie Const. 
ofAtliens  (tr.  by  E.  Poste),  ch.  5-13. — See,  also, 
Aheopagus,  Prytanes,  Heli.«a,  and  Debt. 

B.  C.  560-510, — The  tyranny  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidae. —  "The  ctmstitution  vhich  he  [Solon] 
framed  was  found  to  be  insufficient  even  in  his 
own  life-time.  .  .  .  The  poor  citizens  were  stiU 
poor,  in  spite  of  the  Seisachtheia  and  the  reform 
of  the  constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  ad- 
mission of  the  lowest  class  in  the  scale  of  prop- 
erty to  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizenship,  and 
the  authority  given  to  the  General  Assembly, 
had  thrown  a  power  into  the  hands  of  the  masses 
whioh  tilled  the  more  conservative  citizens  with 
resentment  and  alarm.  And  so  the  old  party  quar- 
rels which  had  divided  Attiia  before  the  reforms 
of  Solon,  reappeared  after  them  with  even  greatc 
violence.  The  men  of  the  plain  were  led  by 
Miltlades,  a  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
and  Lycurgus,  the  son  of  Aristolaidas ;  the  men 
of  the  shore  by  Megacles,  the  AlcmiEonid,  who 
hud  recently  strengthened  the  position  of  his 
family  by  his  marriage  with  Agariste,  the 
daughter  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicj'on.  At  the  head 
of  the  mountaineers  stood  Pisistratus,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  royal  stock  of  Nestor,  who  .  .  .  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Salaminian 
war.  As  he  possessed  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Marathon,  Pisistratus  may  have  been 
intimately  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  hills.  .  .  .  Solon  watched  the  failure  of 
his  hopes  with  the  deepest  distress.  He  en- 
♦leavoured  to  recall  the  leaders  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  the 
country,  and  to  soothe  the  bitterness  of  their 
followers.  With  a  true  instinct  he  regarded 
Pisistratus  as  by  far  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
three.  Pisistratus  was  an  approved  general,  and 
the  faction  which  he  led  was  composed  of  poor 
men  who  had  nothing  U.  lose.  .  .  .  Pisistratus 
met  the  vehement  expre.ssions  of  Solon  by  driv- 
ing wounded  into  the  mark.';t-place.  The 
people's  friend  had  suffered  in  the  people's 
<'uuse;  his  life  was  in  danger.  The  incident 
roused  the  Athenians  to  an  unusual  exercise  of 
l)olitical  power.  Without  any  previous  dis- 
cussion in  die  Council,  a  decree  was  passed  by 
the  people  allowing  Pisistratus  to  surround  him- 
self with  a  body-guard  of  fifty  men,  and  to  arm 
tliem  with  clubs.  Thus  protected,  he  threw  off 
all  disguises,  and  established  himself  in  the 
Acropolis  as  tyrant  of  Ath'ins  [B.  C.  5«0].  .  .  . 


Herodotus  tells  us  that  Pisistratus  was  a  just 
and  modentte  ruler.  He  did  1  "'  alter  the  laws 
or  remove  the  existing  forms  of  government. 
The  Council  was  still  elected,  the  \-sembly 
continued  to  meet,  though  it  is  impn  "iiable  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  was  allowed  to  extend 
its  functions  beyond  domestic  allairs.  The 
archons  still  continued  to  be  the  executive  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  and  cases  of  murder  were 
tried,  as  of  old,  at  the  Areopagus.  The  tyrant 
contented  himself  with  occupying  the  Acropolis 
with  his  troops  and  securing  important  posts  in 
the  administration  for  his  family  or  his  adherents. '' 
Twice,  however,  Pisistratus  "was  driven  from 
power  by  the  combination  of  his  opponents,  and 
into  exile,  for  four  years  in  the  first  instance  and 
for  ten  years  in  the  last ;  but  Athens  was  compelled 
to  accept  him  for  a  ruler  in  the  end.  "Pisistratus 
remained  in  imdisttirbed  possession  of  the  throne 
till  his  death  in  527  B.  C.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Hippias,  with  whom  Hipparchus 
and  Thessidus,  his  younger  sons,  were  associ- 
ated in  the  government."  But  these  younger 
tyrants  sooii  made  themselves  intolerably  hate- 
ful, and  a  conspiracy  formed  against  them  by 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  was  successfvd  in 
taking  the  life  of  Hipparchus.  Four  years  later, 
in  510  B.  C,  with  the  help  of  Delphi  and  Sparta, 
Hippias  was  driven  from  the  city.  Clisthenes, 
at  the  head  of  the  exiled  Alcmffionids,  was  the 
master-spirit  of  the  revoluticm,  and  it  was  under 
his  guidance  that  the  Athenian  democratic  con- 
stitution was  reorganized. —  E.  Abbott,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  v.  1,  ch.  15. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote, Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  11  and 30. 

B.  C.  510-507, — The  constitution  of  Cleis- 
thenes. —  Advance  of  democracy. — "The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratids  left  the  democratical 
party,  which  had  first  raised  them  to  power, 
without  a  leader.  The  Alcmseonids  had  always 
been  considered  as  its  adversaries,  though  they 
were  no  less  opposed  to  the  faction  of  the 
nobles,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
headed  by  Isagoras.  .  .  .  Cleisthenes  found  him- 
self, as  his  party  had  always  been,  unable  to 
cope  with  it;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  shift  his 
ground,  and  to  attach  himself  to  that  popular 
cause  which  Pisistratus  had  used  as  the  stepping 
stone  of  his  ambition.  His  aims,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  a  temporary  advantage  over  his 
rivals;  he  planned  an  important  change  iu  the 
constitution,  which  should  forever  break  the 
power  of  his  whole  order,  by  dissolving  some  of 
the  main  links  by  which  their  sway  was  secured^ 
For  this  purpose,  having  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  commonalty  and  obtained  the  sjinction  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  he  abolished  the  four  ancient 
tribes,  and  made  a  fresh  geographical  division 
of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes,  each  of  which 
bore  a  name  derived  from  some  Attic  hero.  The 
ten  tribes  were  subdivided  into  districts  of 
various  extent,  called  denies,  each  containing  a 
town  or  village.  .  .  .  Cleisthenes  appears  to 
have  preserved  the  ancient  phratries;  but  as 
they  were  now  left  insulated  by  the  abolition 
of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  th<  y  lost 
all  political  importance.  .  .  .  Cleisthenes  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  strength  of  the  com- 
monalty by  making  a  great  many  new  citizens, 
and  he  is  .said  to  have  enfRinchiscd  not  only 
aliens  —  and  thes<!  both  residents  and  adventurers 
from  abroad  —  but  slaves.  .  .  .  The  whole 
frame  of  the  state  was  reorganized  to  correspond 
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witli  the  now  division  of  the  country.  The 
Senate  of  tin-  Four  ilundrod  was  increased  to 
Five  Hiiiidred,  tiiat  fifty  might  he  dra.vn  from 
eaeii  trilic,  and  the  rotation  of  tlie  presidency 
wasadaiil<'(l  to  this  eliange,  the  fifty  eouneiliors 
of  eaeii  trihe  filling  tliat  otlice  for  thirty-five  or 
tiiirty-six  days  in  succession,  and  nine  coun- 
cillor.s  lu'ing  Vie(  UmI  one  from  oacli  of  tlie  otlier 
tribes  to  prisidc-  at  tlie  Council  and  tlu;  Assembly 
of  tlie  People,  which  was  now  called  regularly 
four  times  in  the  month,  certain  business  being 
assigned  to  each  meeting.  The  Helitea  was  al^ 
distributed  info  ten  courts:  and  the  same  divisii;. 
Jienceforth  i)revailed  in  most  of  the  public 
ofliccs,  though  the  number  of  the  archous  re- 
mained unehanged.  To  Cleisthenes  also  is 
ascrilied  the  formal  institution  of  the  ostracism. 
.  .  .  Tliese  changes,  and  the  inHiience  they 
ac(juired  for  tlu-ir  author,  reduced  the  party  of 
IsafToras  to  utter  weakness,  and  they  saw  no 
prosjiect  of  maintaining  themselves  but  by 
foreign  aid."  Isagoras,  accordingly,  applied  for 
lielp  to  Cleonienes,  one  of  thi!  kings  of  S])arta, 
who  liad  already  interfered  in  Athenian  affairs 
by  a.ssisting  at  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Pisistratida*. 
Cleonienes  responded  by  coming  to  Athens  with 
a  small  force  [H.  C.  508],  which  sufliced  to  over- 
awe the  people,  and,  as.suming  dictatorial 
authority,  he  established  Isagoras  in  power,  with 
un  attempted  rearrangement  of  the  government. 
"He  began  by  banishing  700  families  designated 
by  Isagoras,  and  then  proceeded  to  suppress  the 
Council  of  the  PMve  Hundred,  and  to  lodge  the 
government  in  flu;  Ihinds  of  Three  Hinulred  <,f 
liis  friend's  jiartisans.  When,  however,  the 
councillors  resisted  this  attempt,  the  people  took 
heart,  and,  Cleonienes  and  Isagonis  liaving 
occupied  the  citadel,  rose  in  a  body  and  besieged 
Uiein  there.  As  they  were  not  prepared  to 
sustain  a  siege,  they  capitulated  on  the  third 
day:  Cleonienes  and  Isagoras  Avere  jiennitted 
to  depart  with  the  Laceil-enionian  troops,  but 
they  were  coniiielled  to  abandon  tlieir  adherents 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  All  were  put  to 
death,  and  Cleisthenes  and  the  700  banished 
families  returned  triumphantly  to  Athens." 
Cleomeiios  soon  afterwards  raised  a  force  with 
which  to  su'idue  Athens  and  restore  Isagoras. 
The  Athenians  in  their  alarm  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sardis  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Persians. 
Fortunately,  nothing  came  of  it,  nnd  Cleomenes 
was  so  much  opposed  in  )  iS  jiroject,  ]»y  the 
Corinthians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta,  that  he 
Lad  to  give  it  ui). — C.  Thirlwall,  Hint,  of  '.ireece, 
ch.  11. 

A  i.so  IN :  G.  Grotc,  Ilifit.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  fh.  31. 
— E.  Abbott  Hint,  of  Greece,  ch.  15.— Aristotle 
on  the  Count,  of  Athens  (tr.  hij  E.  Poiitc),ch.  20-22. 

B.  C.  509-506.— Hostile  undertakings  of 
Kleomenes  and  Sparta. — Help  solicitecTfrom 
the  Persian  king. — Subjection  refused. — Fail- 
ure of  Spartan  schemes  to  restore  tyranny. — 
Protest  of  the  Corinthians. — Successful  war 
with  Thebes  and  Chalcis.—"  Willi  Sparta  it 
was  obvious  that  the  Athenians  now  had  a 
deadly  ((uarrel,  and  on  the  other  side  they  knew 
that  llijipias  was  seeking  to  prcci[)it)ite  on  them 
the  jiower  of  the  Persian  king.  It  seemed 
therefore  to  be  a  matter  of  stern  necessity  to 
anticipate  the  intrigues  of  their  banished  tyrant; 
and  tlu;  Atiieiiians  accordingly  sent  ambassadors 
to  Sardeis  to  make  an  independent  alliance  with 
the    l*erbiau  desixit.      The    envoys,    ou    being 


brought  into  the  presence  of  Artaphernos,  the 
Satnip  of  Lydia,  were  told  that  Dareios  would 
admit  them  to  an  alliance  if  they  would  give 
him  earth  and  water, —  in  other  words,  if  tliey 
would  acknowledge  themselves  his  slaves.  To 
this  deiiiand  of  absolute  subjection  the  envoys 
gave  an  assent  which  was  indignantly  repuili- 
ated  by  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  .itizens. 
.  .  .  Foiled  for  the  time  in  his  efT^rts,  Kleo- 
menes was  not  cast  down.  Heganli'.g  the  Kleis- 
thenian  constitution  as  a  personal  insult  to  him- 
self, he  was  resolved  that  Isagoras  should  be 
despot  of  Athens.  Summoning  the  allies  of 
Sparta  [including  the  Bceotian  League  headed 
by  Thebes,  and  the  people  of  Clmlci-i  in  Euba-a], 
he  led  them  as  far  as  Eleusis,  IS  miles  only 
from  Athens,  without  informing  them  of  the 
purpose  of  the  campaign.  He  had  no  sooner 
confessed  it  than  the  Corinthians,  declaring  that 
they  had  been  brought  away  from  home  on  an 
unrighteous  errand,  went  back,  followed  by  the 
other  Spartan  King,  Demaratos,  the  son  of  Aris- 
toii;  and  this  conflict  of  opinion  broke  up  the 
rest  of  the  army.  This  discomfiture  of  their 
enemy  .seemed  to  inspire  fresh  strength  into  the 
Athenians,  who  won  a  series  of  victories  over 
the  Boiotians  and  Euboians" — completely  over- 
throwing the  latter  —  tiie  Chalcidians — taking 
possession  of  their  city,  and  making  it  a  peculiar 
colony  and  dependency  of  Athens. — See  Kleu- 
UCHS.  The  anger  of  fCleomenes  "on  being  dis- 
comfited at  Eleusis  by  tiie  defection  of  his  own 
allies  was  heightened  by  indignation  at  the  dis- 
covery that  in  driving  out  his  friend  Hippias  be 
hud  been  simply  the  tool  of  Kleisthenes  and  of 
the  Delphian  priestess  whom  Kleisthenes  had 
bribed.  It  was  now  clear  to  him  and  to  his 
countrymen  that  the  Athenians  would  not 
accjuiesce  in  the  pretlominance  of  Sjiarta,  and 
that  if  they  retained  their  freedom,  the  power 
f)f  Athens  would  soon  be  equal  to  their  own. 
Their  only  sjifety  lay,  therefore,  in  jjroviding 
the  Athenians  with  a  tyrant.  An  invitation 
was,  therefore,  sent  to  Ilippias  at  Sigeion,  to 
attend  a  congress  of  the  allies  at  Sparta,  who 
were  sumniouLd  to  meet  on  the  arrival  of  the 
exiled  despot."  The  appointed  congress  was 
held,  and  the  Spartans  besought  their  allies  to 
aid  them  in  humbling  the  .  thenian  Democracy, 
with  the  object  of  restoring  Hippias  to  power. 
But  again  the  Corinthians  protested,  bluntly 
suggesting  that  if  tlie  Spartans  thought  tyranny 
a  good  thing  they  might  tirst  try  it  for  them- 
selves. Hippias,  speaking  in  his  own  behalf, 
attempted  to  convince  them  that  the  lime  was 
coming  "in  which  they  would  find  the  Athe- 
nians a  thorn  in  their  side.  For  the  present  his 
e.xhortntations  were  thrown  away.  The  allies 
lirolested  unanimously  against  all  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  any 
Hellenic  city;  and  the  banished  tyrant  went 
back  disappointed  to  Sigeion." — G.  W.  Cox, 
The  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grole,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
31  (r.  A). 

B.  C.  501-490. — Aid  to  lonians  against  Per- 
sia.— Provocation  of  King  Darius. — His  wrath 
and  attempted  veageance. — The  first  Persian 
invasions. — Battle  of  Marathon. — "It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  extension  of  the  Persian  do- 
minion over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  gave 
a  vio'jnt  check  to  the  onward  nu>veinentof  Greek 
life.     Ou  the  other  haml,  it  seemed  as  if  the  great 
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enterprise  of  Darius  Ilystaspis  against  the  Scy- 
thians ()UgI»t  to  liiive  united  the  Urcelis  luul  Per- 
sians. It  \Vii3  of  a  piece  witli  tlie  general  policy 
of  Darius  that,  after  defeating  so  many  otliera(f- 
versaries,  he  undertoolv  to  prevent  for  all  suc- 
ceeding time  a  repetition  of  tiiose  inroads  with 
which,  some  centuries  before,  llie  Scythians  had 
visited  Asia  and  tlic  civilize<l  world,  lie  pos- 
ses.sed  authority  enough  to  unite  the  (lilferent 
nations  wiiicli  obeyed  ins  .sceptre  in  a  great  cam- 
paign against  tlie  Scj'lhians.  .  .  .  The  Greeks 
were  his  best  allies  in  his  campuigu ;  they  built 
him  ;hc  bridge  by  which  he  crossed  the  Bosporus, 
and  also  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube 
by  which  he  made  his  invasion  into  the  enemy  s 
territory.  The  result  was  not  one  which  could 
properly  be  called  unfortunate;  yet  it  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  very  doubtful  cliaracter.  ...  A  great 
region,  iu  wliich  ,hey  had  already  obtained  very 
considerable  iutluence,  was  closed  to  them  once 
more.  The  Persian  army  brought  the  popula- 
tions upon  tlie  Strymon,  many  in  nund)er  and 
individuiiUy  weak,  under  the  dominion  of  Persia; 
and  even  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Makedonia,  one 
of  a  race  of  rulers  of  Greek  origin,  was  compelled 
to  do  homage  to  the  Great  King.  Thus  tlie 
inovi  ant  which  h.id  thrust  back  the  Grcks 
from  l>gypt  and  Asia  3Iinor  made  advances  even 
into  the  regions  of  Europe  which  bordered  upon 
Northern  llellas.  It  was  an  almost  iuevitable 
consequence  of  this  that  the  Greeks  were  menaced 
and  straitened  even  iu  their  proper  home.  V 
pretext  and  opportunity  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Greek  islands  was  presentc^d  to  the  Persians  by 
the  (piestionsat  issue  between  the  populations  of 
the  cities  and  the  tyrants.  .  .  .  The  instrument 
by  whom  the  crisis  was  brought  about  was  not 
a  person  of  any  great  importance.  It  is  not  al- 
ways great  natures,  or  natures  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  powers,  that  bring  on 
such  conflicts;  this  is  sometimes  the  work  of 
those  flexible  characters  which,  l)eiug  at  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  opposing  forces, 
pass  from  one  side  to  the  otlier.  Such  a  charac- 
ter was  Aristagoras  of  Miletus.  .  .  .  ^lorally 
contemptible,  but  gifted  intellectually  with  a 
range  of  ideas  of  unlimited  extent,  Aristagoras 
made  for  himself  an  imperishable  name  by  being 
the  tirst  to  entertain  the  thought  of  a  collective 
opi^osition  to  the  Persians  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Greeks,  even  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
Avagingi;  great  and  successful  oifeusivu  war  upon 
them.  .  .  .  lie  announced  in  Miletus  his  own 
resignation  of  power  and  the  restoration  to  the 
people  of  their  old  laws.  ...  A  general  over- 
throw of  tyrauny  ensued  [B.  C.  501],  involving 
a  revolt  from  Persia,  and  Strategi  were  every- 
where appointed.  Tlie  supreme  power  in  tlie 
cities  was  based  upon  a  good  understanding 
betvveeu  the  holders  of  power  and  the  Persians; 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  rulers  found  the  au- 
thority of  the  Persians  intolerable  was  the  signal 
for  a  universal  revolt.  Aristagoras  himself  vol- 
untarily renounced  tlie  tyranny,  the  other  tyrants 
were  compelled  to  take  the  same  course;  and 
thus  the  cities,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a  demo- 
cratic organization,  came  into  hostility  with 
Persia.  .  .  .  The  cities  and  islands  which  had 
so  often  been  forced  to  submi.ssiou  could  not  hope 
to  resist  the  Persians  by  their  own  unaich'd  eil-irts. 
Even  Aristagoras  could  not  have  expected  si> 
much.  .  .  .  He  visited  Lakedit'inon.  the  strong- 
est of  the  Greek  powers,   in   i)erson,    and  en 


deavorcd  to  carry  lier  with  him  in  liis  plans.  .  .  . 
Hejected  by  Sparta,  Aristagora.'A  betook  himself 
to  Atlicns.  .  .  .  The  Atlienians  granted  Arista- 
goras twenty  ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians,  from 
friendshi|)  to  Miletus,  added  livc^  more.  The 
courage  of  tlie  lonians  was  thus  revived,  an<l  an 
attack  upon  the  Pei-siau  dominion  commenced, 
directed,  not  indeed  against  Susa,  but  against 
Sardis,  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  satrapy  which  impr)sed  on  them  their 
heaviest  burdens.  .  .  .  By  the  burning  of  .Sardis, 
in  which  a  sanctuary  of  Kybele  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  Syrian  natic  .s  had  been  outrage<l  in 
the  person  of  their  gods.  We  know  that  it  was 
part  o'"  the  system  of  the  Persians  to  take  the 
gods  of  11  country  under  their  protection.  Nor 
would  the  great  king  who  thought  himself  ap- 
pointed to  be  master  of  the  world  fail  to  resent 
an  inv  -^on  of  his  dominions  as  an  insult  calling 
for  reve'  ge.  The  hostile  attcmt)ts  of  the  lonians 
made  no  great  impression  r,,on  him,  but  he 
asked  who  were  the  Athenians,  of  who.se  share 
in  the  camp:;ign  he  luui  been  informed.  They 
were  foreigiu"^,  of  whose  i)ower  the  king  had 
scarcely  heard.  .  .  .  The  enterprise  of  Arista- 
goras had  meanwhile  caused  general  commotion. 
He  had  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Cyprus,  to- 
gether with  the  Carians,  on  his  side.  All  the 
country  near  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont 
was  in  revolt.  The  Persians  were  compelled  to 
make  it  their  first  concern  to  suppress  this  insur- 
rection, a  task  which,  if  attempted  by  sr^a,  did 
not  promise  to  be  an  easy  one.  In  their  first  en- 
counter with  the  Plujeuiciaus  the  lonians  had  the 
advantage.  When,  however,  the  forces  of  the 
great  empire  were  as.sembled,  the  insurrection 
was  everywhere  put  down.  ...  It  must  be 
reckoned  amoug  th(!  conseipiences  of  the  battle 
of  Lade,  by  wliich  the  coiubiuation  against  the 
Persian  empire  had  been  annihilated,  that  King 
Darius,  not  content  with  having  consolidated  his 
dominion  in  Ionia,  once  more  resumed  the  plan 
of  pushing  forward  into  Europe,  of  which  his 
enterprise  against  the  Scythians  formed  part. 
With  the  execution  of  thi,i  project  he  commis- 
sioned one  of  the  principal  persons  of  IIk;  empire 
and  the  court,  .  .  ,  Mardonius  by  nah  e,  -.vhom 
lie  united  to  his  f  imily  by  marrying  him  to  his 
duughter.  .  .  .  This  general  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont with  a  large  army,  his  fleet  alw.iys  accom- 
panying him  along  the  shore  whi  t  he  pushed 
on  by  the  main  and.  He  once  more  subdued 
Makedonia,  proi'ably  the  di.stricts  w.iieli  had  not 
yot,  like  the  Mi'iiedonian  king,  been  brought  into 
subj"ctiou,  '-..id  gave  out  that  his  aim  was 
directetl  .  in.'^t  Eretria  and  Athens,  the  enemies 
of  the  king.  ...  In  the  stormy  waters  near 
Jlount  Athos,  which  have  always  made  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ^Egean  diflicult,  "his  fleet  sulfered 
ship-wreck.  But  without  na\  al  supports  he  could 
not  hope  to  gain  possession  of  an  i.sland  and  a 
maritime  town  situated  on  t  ijroinontory.  Even 
by  land  he  encountered  resistance,  so  that  he 
fouMil  it  advisable  to  pos'.pone  the  further  execu- 
tio  1  of  his  und  "•taking J  to  another  time.  ...  In 
Older  to  subdue  'he  recalcitrants,  especially 
Athens  an<l  Eretria,  aother  attempt  was  organ- 
ized without  delay.  .\der  two  generals,  one  of 
whom,  Datis,  was'aMi  .le,  the  other,  Arta])lierues, 
the  son  of  the  satrap  ci"  Sanlis  of  the  .same  name, 
and  brother  of  the  Darius  who  was  iu  alliance 
with  Ilippias,  a  maritime  expedition  was  under- 
takeu  for    the     immediate   subjugation  of  the 
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islnnds  nnd  flic  inaritimo  di.qtrirts.  It  trns  not  do- 
8i>jn<'d  for  open  liostility  ai,'iiiiist  llic  (JrcokH  in 
jfciicral.  .  .  .  Tlicir  iltsijfii  wiw  to  iililizc  the  in- 
Icrii.il  dissi'ii.sioii.s  of  (»rct'cc  in  foncpicrin^'tiic 
priii(i|ial  cnciiiics  upon  wlioni  tiii.'  (treat  Kini; 
liad  swi.r'i  vcn^rcaiicc,  and  prcsfnting  tlicm  as 
< aptivcs  at  Ills  fctt.  Tlif  project  stieceeded  in 
flic  ease  of  Krelria.  In  spiKMif  a  lirave  resisl- 
anec  it  fill  liy  treaelier}-  into  tlicir  liaiiils,  and 
tliev  eonld  aveni,'e  tiic  saerilcffc  eonunitled  at 
Saniis  liy  plundering,'  and  devastating  Grecian 
san.  tuarie.s.  They  expected  now  to  bt;  able  to 
oven-ower  Athens  also  without  nuich  trouble. 
.  .  .  I(  was  a  circunistance  of  great  value  to  the 
Athenians  that  there  was  ti  man  amongst  thcin 
who  was  familiar  with  the  Persian  tactics.  This 
was  Miliiades.  the  sonof  Kinion.  .  .  Altliough 
a  Thruciaa  i)rince,  he  had  never  ccised  to  be  a 
citi/.cn  of  Athens.  Here  he  was  impeached  for 
liaving  held  n  tyranny,  but  was  acquitted  and 
cho.sen  strategus,  for  the  democracy  could  not 
reject  a  man  who  was  so  admirably  (jualitied  to 
be  at  their  head  in  the  interchange  of  hostilities 
with  Persia.  .Mi Itiades  was  conducting  liis  own 
personal  (luarrel  in  vmdertakinj^  the  defence  of 
Attica.  The  force  of  the  Persians  was  indeed 
incomparably  the  hirger,  but  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon, on  which  tliey  were  drawn  up,  prevented 
their  proper  deployirent,  and  tliey  saw  with  as- 
tonishment the  Atlienian  hoplites  displaying  a 
front  lus  extended  as  their  own.  These  troops 
now  rushed  upon  tliem  with  an  impetus  which 
grew  swifter  at  every  moment.  The  Persians 
easily  succeeded  in  breaking  tlirough  the  centre 
of  the  Athenian  army;  but  tliat  was  of  no 
moment,  for  the  strength  of  the  onset  hiy  in  the 
two  wings,  where  now  began  a  hand-to-hand 
fight.  The  Persian  sword,  formidable  elsewhere, 
was  not  adapted  to  do  good  service  against  tlie 
bronze  armor  and  the  spear  of  the  Hellenes.  On 
both  flanks  the  Athenians  obtained  the  advan- 
tage, and  now  attacked  the  Persian  centre,  which 
was  not  al)le  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  men 
whose  natural  vigor  was  Iieightened  by  gymnastic 
training.  The  Persians,  to  their  misfortune,  had 
calculated  upon  desertion  in  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents;  foiled  in  this  hope,  thev  retreated  to 
the  shore  and  to  their  ships.  Herodotus  in- 
timates that  the  Persians  had  secret  intelligence 
with  a  party  in  Athens,  and  took  their  course 
round  the  promontory  of  Suniuni  toward  the  city, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  it.  But  when  they 
came  to  anchor  the  Athenians  luul  arrived  also, 
and  they  saw  themselves  once  more  confronted 
bv  the  victors  of  Marathon." — L.  von  Itanke, 
CntMrKiil  History,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  Herodotus,  llidory,  hk.  6. — V.  Duruy, 
Hi»t.  of  Greece,  ch.  16  (e.  2). — See,  also,  Persia: 
B.  C.  r,'3l-493.  and  Gueece:  B.  C.  492-491,  and 
490. 

B.  C.  489-480. — Condemnation  and  death 
of  Miltiades. — The  iEginetan  war. — Naval 
power  created  by  Themistocles. — "The  vic- 
tory of  Marathon  was  chietly  due  to  Miltiades; 
it  was  he  who  brought  on  the  engagement,  and 
lie  was  chief  in  command  on  the  day  when  the 
battle  was  fought.  Such  a  brilliant  success 
greatly  improved  his  position  in  the  city,  and 
excited  in  his  enemies  a  still  deeper  hatred. 
Ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opi»ortunity  to  pull 
down  their  rival,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
found  one.  Soon  after  his  victory,  Miltiades 
came  before  the  Athenians  with  u  request  that  a 


.sr|undroti  nf  70  RhipS  Mifflit  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  purpo.se  for  which  he  reipiired  them 
Jie  would  not  disclos*',  thoiiirh  pledging  his  word 
iliat  the  expedition  would  add  largely  to  the 
wealth  and  ])rosperity  of  the  city.  riie  re(|iiest 
being  granted,  he  sailed  witJi  the  ships  to  Pains, 
an  island  which  at  this  time  was  .subject  to 
Persia.  From  the  Parians  he  demanded  100 
talents,  and  when  they  refu.sod  to  pay  he  bl(xk- 
adeil  tlie  city.  So  vigorous  and  successful  was 
the  resistance  offered  that,  after  a  long  delay, 
Miltiades,  him.self  dangerously  wounded,  was 
coiiip<'lle(l  to  return  home.  His  enemies,  with 
Xanthippus  at  their  head,  at  once  attacked  him 
for  mi.sconduct  in  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Jliltiades 
was  unable  to  reply  in  person ;  he  was  carried 
into  court,  while  his  friends  pleaded  his  cause. 
The  sentence  w!vs  given  against  him,  but  the 
penalty  was  re<luced  from  death  to  a  flne  of  50 
talents.  So  large  a  sum  was  more  than  even 
Miltiades  could  pay;  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
as  a  public  debtor,  where  he  scjon  died  from  the 
mortification  of  his  wound.  .  .  .  His  condemna- 
tion was  one  in  a  long  series  of  similar  punish- 
ments. The  Athenians  never  learat  to  be  just 
to  those  who  served  them,  or  to  distinguish  be- 
tween treachery  and  errors  of  judgment.  .  .  . 
We  have  very  little  information  about  the  state 
of  Athens  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. So  far  as  we  can  tell,  for  the  chronology 
is  most  uncertain,  she  was  now  engaged  in  a  war 
with  ^gina.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  >.  lan  was  rising 
to  power,  who  may  be  said  t-  ..?  re  created  the 
history  of  Athens  for  the  ri  i  ot  the  century, — 
Themistocles,  the  son  of  x  ".»'■'  s.  .  .  .  On  the 
very  day  of  Marathon,  Thcni'siocles  had  proba- 
bly made  up  his  mil  i  that  the  ^Vrsians  would 
visit  Greece  again.  What  was  to  keep  them 
away,  so  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the 
^gean?  .  .  .  With  an  in.sight  almost  incredi- 
ble he  perceived  that  the  Athenians  could  be- 
come a  maritime  nation ;  that  Athens  possesses 
harbours  large  enough  to  receive  an  enormous 
fleet,  and  capable  of  being  strongly  fortified; 
that  in  possession  of  a  fleet  she  could  not  only 
secure  her  own  safety,  but  stnnd  forth  as  a  rival 
power  to  Sparta.  But  how  could  Themistocles 
induce  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the  line  in 
which  they  had  been  so  successful  for  a  mode  of 
warfare  in  which  even  Miltiades  had  failed? 
After  the  fall  of  the  groat  general,  the  conduct 
of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Xanthippus  .  .  . 
and  Aristides.  .  .  .  They  were  by  no  moans 
prepared  for  the  change  which  Themistocles  was 
meditJiting.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
Aristides.  He  had  boon  a  friend  of  Clisthenes; 
he  was  known  as  an  admirer  of  Spartan  customs. 
...  He  had  been  second  in  command  at  Mara- 
thon, and  was  now  the  most  eminent  general  at 
Athens.  From  him  Themistocles  could  only  ex- 
pect the  most  resolute  opposition.  Xantlii])pus 
and  Aristides  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  old 
traditions  and  great  connections.  Themistocles 
bad  no  support  of  the  kind.  He  had  to  make 
his  party.  .  .  .  Conscious  of  their  own  posi- 
tion, Aristides  and  Xanthippus  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  knot  of  men  who  began  to 
gather  round  their  unmannerly  and  uncultivated 
leader.  And  they  might,  perhaps,  have  main- 
tained their  position  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
..Eginetan  war.  That  unlucky  struggle  had  be- 
gun, .so(m  after  the  reforms  of  Clisthenes,  with 
an  unprovoked  attack  of  the  xEgiuetuns  on  the 
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coast  of  Attica  (506  B.  C),  [^^gina  being  allied 
with  Thebes  in  the  war  mentioned  above  —  B.C. 
.'jO'J-.'JOtJJ.  It  was  renewed  wlien  tiie  /ELcinetans 
gave  eartii  and  water  to  tla  heralds  of  Darius  in 
491,  and  tiiough  suspended  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  it  broke  out  again  witli  re- 
newed ferocity  soon  afterwards.  The  /Eginetans 
had  the  strong'T  lleet,  and  defeated  the  Athenian 
ships.  "Sucl)  e.xperionees  naturally  caused  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  ...  It 
was  clear  that  the  old  arrangements  for  the  navy 
were  (juite  inadequate  to  tlio  task  which  was 
now  reijuired  of  them.  Yet  the  leaders  of  the 
state  made  no  proposals."  Therai.stocles  now 
"came  forward  publicly  with  proposals  of  naval 
reform,  and,  as  he  expected,  he  drew  ui)on  him- 
self the  strenu'ous  opposition  of  Aristides.  .  .  . 
It  was  clear  that  nothing  decisive  could  be  done 
in  tlio  ^Eginetan  war  unless  the  projxjsals  of 
Thcmistocles  were  carried;  it  was  equally  clear 
that  they  never  would  be  carried  while  Aristides 
and  Xanthippus  were  at  hand  to  oppose  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  recourse  was  had  to 
the  safety-valve  of  the  constitution.  Ostracism 
was  proposed  and  accepted ;  and  in  this  manner, 
by  483  B,  C,  Thcmistocles  had  got  rid  of  both  of 
h's  rivals  in  the  city.  He  was  now  master  of 
the  situation.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  reali- 
zation of  his  plans  was  the  expense  involved  in 
building  ships.  And  this  he  was  able  to  meet 
by  a  happy  accident,  which  brought  into  the 
treasury  at  this  time  a  large  surplus  from  the 
silver  mines  from  Laurium.  ...  By  the  sum- 
mer of  480,  the  Athenians  .  .  .  were  able  to 
launoli  180  vessels,  besides  providing  20  for  the 
use  of  the  Chalcideans  of  Euboea.  ...  At  the 
same  time  Thcmistocles  set  about  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  PeinEus.  .  .  .  Could  he  have  carried 
the  Athenians  with  him,  he  would  have  made  the 
Peirajus  the  capital  of  the  country,  in  order  that 
the  ships  and  the  city  might  be  in  close  connec- 
tion. But  for  this  the  people  were  not  pre- 
pared."—  E.  Abbott,  Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age 
of  Athens,  eh.  2. 

Also  IX:  Plutarch,  Aristides. — Themistocles. 

B.  C.  J81-479. — Congress  at  Corinth. — Or- 
ganized Hellenic  Union,  under  the  headship 
of  Sparta.     See  Guekce:  B.  C.  481-479. 

B.  C.  480-479. — The  second  Persian  inva- 
sion.—  Thermopylae,  Artemisium,  Salamis, 
Plataea. —  Abandonment  of  the  City. —  "The 
last  days  of  Darius  were  clouded  by  the  disaster 
of  Marathon;  'that  battle  formed  the  turning 
point  of  his  good  fortune,'  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  news  of  it  led  to  several  insurrections, 
particularly  that  of  Egypt;  but  they  were  soon 
put  down.  Darius  died  (Olymp.  73,  3),  and 
Xerxes,  who  succeeded  him,  was  prevented  from 
taking  revenge  on  the  Athenians  by  the  revolt  of 
Egypt,  which  engaged  his  attention  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign.  But  he  completely  con- 
(juered  the  insurgents  after  they  had  maintained 
themselves  about  four  or  five  years;  and  be  then 
made  preparations  for  that  vengeance  on  Athens 
for  which  his  barbarian  pride  was  longing.  The 
account  of  the  three  years'  preparations  of 
Xerxes,  how  he  assembled  his  army  in  Asia 
Elinor,  how  he  made  a  bridge  across  tiie  Helles- 
pont, how  he  cut  a  canal  through  tlie  isthmus  of 
Mount  Athos  to  prevent  his  tleet  being  destroyed 
by  .storms  —  all  this  is  known  to  every  one  who 
has  read  Henxlotus.  History  is  here  so  much  in- 
terwoven with  jjoetry,  that  they  can  no  longer 


be  scpamtod.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  awaited  the  at- 
tack (Olymp.  7"),  1),  'but  they  were  not  agreed 
among  them.selves.  The  Argivesfrom  iiiilred  of 
Sparta  j(jined  the  Persians,  and  the  luisiTalih' 
Boeoliiuis  likewise  supported  them.  Tiif  others 
kept  together  only  from  necessity;  and  without 
the  noble  spirit  of  thf  Athenians  Greece  would 
have  been  lost,  and  that  from  the  most  i)altry 
circumstances.  _  A  disi)ute  arose  as  to  who  was 
to  be  honoured' with  the  supreme  cominand;  the 
Athenians  gave  way  to  all,  for  their  only  desire 
was  to  save  Gn^ece.  Had  the  Persians  moved  on 
rapidly,  they  would  have  met  with  no  resistance, 
but  tliev'  proceeded  slowly,  and  matters  turned 
out  differently.'  A  Greek  army  was  encamped 
at  Tempe,  at  the  entrance  of  Thes.saly,  and  at 
first  determined  on  defending  Thessaly.  But 
they  must  have  seen  that  they  could  be  entirely 
surrounded  from  Upper  Thessaly;  and  when 
they  thus  discovered  the  impossibility  of  stop- 
ping the  Persians,  they  retreated.  The  narrative 
now  contains  one  inconceivable  circum.stance 
after  another.  ...  It  is  inconceivable  that,  as 
the  Greeks  did  make  a  stand  at  Thermopylae,  no 
one  else  took  his  position  there  except  liing 
Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  not  including  even 
the  Lacedaemonians,  for  they  remained  at  home! 
Only  1,000  Pliocians  occupied  the  heights, 
though  that  peoph;  might  surely  have  furnished 
10,0()0  men;  400  of  the  Boeotians  were  i)osted  in 
the  rear,  as  a  sort  of  hostages,  as  Herodotus  re- 
marks, and  700  Thespians.  Where  were  all  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  'I  .  ,  .  Countless  hosts  are  in- 
vading Greece ;  the  Greeks  want  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  are  making  active  preparations  at 
sea;  but  on  land  hundreds  of  thousands  are  met 
by  a  small  band  of  Peloponnesians,  700  Thes- 
pians, 400  Thebans  as  hostages,  and  1,000  Pho 
clans,  stationed  on  the  heights  I  A  pass  is  occu- 
pied, but  only  that  one,  and  the  others  are  left 
unguarded.  .  .  .  All  this  is  quite  unintelligible; 
it  would  almost  appear  as  if  there  had  been  an 
intention  to  sacrifice  Leonidas  and  his  men;  but 
we  cannot  suppose  this.  These  circumstances 
alone  suggest  to  us,  that  the  numbers  of  the 
Persian  army  cannot  have  been  as  great  as  they 
are  described;  but  even  if  we  reduce  them  to  an 
immense  extent,  it  still  remains  inconceivable 
why  they  were  not  opposed  by  greater  numbers 
of  the  Greeks,  for  as  afterwards  they  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  Persians  in  the  open  field,  it 
was  certainly  much  more  natural  to  oppose  them 
while  marching  across  the  hills.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Lecmi- 
das  and  his  Spartans  fell  in  the  contest,  of  which 
we  may  form  a  conception  from  the  description 
of  Herodotus,  when  after  a  resistance  of  three 
days  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Persians.  A 
few  of  the  Spartims  escaped  on  very  excusable 
grounds,  but  they  were  so  generally  despised, 
that  their  life  became  unendurable,  and  they 
riiade  away  with  themselves.  This  is  certainly 
historical.  .  .  .  Afterthe  victory  of  Thermopylae 
all  Hellas  lay  open  before  the  Persians,  and  they 
now  advanced  towards  Athens,  a  distance  which 
they  could  march  in  a  few  days.  Thebes  op(;ncd 
her  gates,  and  joyfully  admitted  them  from 
hatred  of  Athens.  '  Meantime  a  portion  of  the 
army  appeared  before  Delphi.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  the  Persians  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  the  temple.  .  .  .  The  miracles  by  which 
the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  saved,  are  re- 
peated in  the  same  manner  tluring  the  attack  of 
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thrOanls.  But  tlirtpmplonf  Dolphi  wasportninly 
not  pliitidcpil.' .  .  .  Tlii'ciiyof  AtliciiHlmd  iiitlic 
inc.iiitiiiif  l«'<ii  atifiiiiloncil  by  all  the  people ;  the 
(Itfctici'lc-is  liiiil  tiikcri  ri'fiiirc  in  tlic  siniill  isliiml  of 
Haliiiiiis,  or  of  Troc/.cii, 'iind  all  the  Atlicniiins 
cnpiiMc  of  Ixiiriii^'  iiriiis  cinbiirkcd  in  the  tlci-t.' 
.  .  The  Pcrsiuiirt  thus  look  Athens  without  liny 
n'sisliiuce.  .  .  .  Diirinij  the  siune  diiys  on  wiiicli 
tile  hiittlertf  Therniopyliu'  was  foiiirht,  the  Greek 
fleet,  was  eniraifed  in  two  indeeisive  Imt  glorious 
hiillies  near  the  promontory  of  Artemisiiim.  '  In 
a  third  the  Persians  [gained  the  upper  hand,  and 
when  the  (Jreeks  at  the  same  time  heard  of  the 
defeat  at  Thermopylae,  they  withdrew,  and 
(iimhliii!;  Cape  Siiniiim  sailed  towards  Salamis.' 
(iod  sent  them  a  storm  whereby  the  Persians  in 
their  |»iirsiiitsiilTered  shipwreck.  .  .  .  While  tho 
Greek  fleet  was  slatictned  in  tho  (;hannel  between 
the  islanil  of  Salamis  and  Attira,  towards  Pi- 
raeews,  discord  broke  out  amoiii^  the  Greeks.  The 
Pelopoiuiesians  thout^ht  only  of  themselves; 
they  had  fortified  the  Isthmus";  there  they  were 
a.ssembled,  and  there  they  wanted  to  offer  resist- 
ance to  the  Persians.  In  their  folly  they  forj,'ot, 
that  if  the  enemy  with  his  sui)i'rior  fleet,  should 
turn  against  Peloponnesus,  they  might  land 
wherever  they  liked.  .  .  .  HutThemistocles  now 
declared,  that  all  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians 
were  directed  towards  the  recovery  of  their  own 
city;  that,  if  the  Pelopounesians  should  .sacrifice! 
them,  and,  thinUiiii;  of  themselves  only,  shouhl 
abandon  Attica  to  the  barbarians,  the  Athenians 
would  not  be  so  childish  as  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  them,  but  would  take  their  women  and  chil- 
dren on  board  their  shi|)s,  and  sail  far  away  from 
the  Persians  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  some 
other  placi!  where  (Jreek  coloni(!S  wore  esttib- 
lished;  that  there  they  would  settle  as  a  free 
people,  and  abandon  Peloponnesus  to  its  I  ite; 
and  that  then  t\w  peninsula  would  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  friu:htene(l  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  they  resolved  to  stand  by  .Vthens. 
It  is  evident  that,  tlirousihout  that  time,  Themis- 
tocles  had  to  struiis^h;  with  the  most  intolerable 
difHculties,  which  the  allies  placed  in  his  way,  as 
well  as  with  their  jealousy,  meanness,  and  inso- 
lence. '  The  rudeness  of  the  Spartans  and  Cor- 
inthians is  nowhere  more  strongly  contrasted  with 
t\u'.  refinement  of  the  Athenians,  than  on  that 
occasion.'  But  after  he  had  tried  everything, 
anil  overcroine  l)y  every  jjossible  means  a  hundred 
different  difliculties,  he  yet  siivv,  that  he  could 
.ot  rely  on  the  perseverance  of  the  Pelopoune- 
sians,  and  that  tlu^y  would  turn  to  the  Isthmus 
as  soon  as  Xer.xes  should  proceed  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  accordingly  induced  the  Persian  king, 
by  a  false  message,  to  surround  the  Greek  tlec-t, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Pelopouncsians.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
deliver  the  whole  of  the  Greek  fleet  into  his 
hands.  This  device  was  (piiteto  the  mind  of  the 
Persians;  Xi-r.xes  believed  him,  and  followed  his 
advice.  When  Themistocles  was  thus  sure  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  theevcr-mcmorable  battle  of 
Salamis  commenced,  which  is  as  certainly  histori- 
cal as  that  of  Cannae,  or  any  modern  battle, '  what- 
ever the  numbers  may  be. '  The  battle  proceeded 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig: 
when  the  issue  was  decided,  a  portion  of  tho.,e  who 
ought  to  have  joinetl  their  countrymen  before, 
made  common  cause  with  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  Their 
aiHiession  increased  the  victory  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  . 
Certain  as  the  battle  uf  Salamis  is,  ail  the  accounts 


of  what  took  place  after  it,  are  very  doubtful. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  Xer.xes  returned, 
'leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  undcT  .Mardonius 
in  (Jreece;'  .  .  .  Winter  was  now  approac-hing, 
and  .Mardonius  withdrew  fronj  ravaged  Attica, 
taking  up  his  'vinter  ((uarters  partly  in  Thes.saly 
and  partly  in  Hocotia.  .  .  .  The  probability  is, 
that  the  Ath<;nians  remained  the  winter  in 
Salamis  in  sheds,  or  under  the  open  sky.  .Mar- 
doruiis  offered  to  restore  to  them  Attica  unin- 
jured, so  far  as  it  had  not  already  been  devas- 
tated, if  they  would  c(mclude  peace  with  him. 
They  might  at  that  time  liave  obtained  any 
terms  they  pleased,  if  they  had  abandoned 
th<M;ommon  caus(!  of  tho  Greeks;  and  the  Per- 
sians would  have  kept  the  peace;  for  when  they 
concluded  treaties  they  ob.served  them:  they 
were  not  faithless  barbarians.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion again,  we  see  tho  Athenian  people  in  all 
its  greatness  and  excellence;  it  scorned  such  a 
peace,  and  preferred  the  good  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians. .  .  .  Mardonius  now  again  advanced 
towards  Athens;  the  Spartans,  who  ought  to 
have  proceeded  towards  Cithaeron,  had  not  ar- 
rived, and  thus  he  again  took  po.sstission  of 
Attica  and  ravaged  it  completely.  At  length, 
however  (Olyrap.  75,  2),  tho  Athenians  prevailed 
upon  the  Peloponnesians  to  leave  the  Isthmus, 
and  they  gradually  advanced  towards  Boeotia. 
There  tho  battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought.  .  .  . 
In  regard  to  the  accounts  of  this  battle.  It  is  his- 
torically certain  that  it  was  completely  won  by 
the  Greeks,  and  that  the  remnants  of  tho  Persian 
army  retreated  without  being  vigorously  pur- 
sued. It  must  have  reached  Asia,  but  it  then 
disappears.  It  is  also  historically  certain,  that 
Pausanias  was  tho  commander  of  the  allied 
army  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  After  their  victory, 
tho  Greeks  advanced  towards  Thebes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  vow  which  they  had  made 
before  tho  war,  Thebes  ought  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  tho  Greeks.  But  their  opinions  were 
divided.  .  .  .  On  tho  same  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  the  allied  Greeks 
gained  as  complete  a  victory  at  sea.  .  .  .  After 
this  victory  of  .Mycale,  the  Ionian  cities  revolted 
against  th(i  Persians." — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lectures 
oil  Ancient  Iliittori/,  v.  1,  lects.  37  and  38. 

At,so  in:  Herodotus.  History;  trans,  and  ed. 
hj  II.  Rawlinson,  hk.  7  (o.  4). — Plutarch,  TJie- 
miKtoi'h'K. — G.  W.  Cox,  The  Oreckxand  Persians. 

B.  C.  479-^78. — Protection  of  Ionia  assumed. 
— Siege  ana  capture  of  Sestus. — Rebuilding 
and  enlargement  of  the  city  and  its  walls. — 
Interference  of  Sparta  foiled  by  Themistocles, 
— "The  advantages  obtained  l)y  the  Hellenes  [in 
their  war  with  Persia)  came  uyum  them  so  unex- 
pectedly as  to  And  them  totally  unprepared, 
and  accordingly  embarrassed  by  their  own  vic- 
tories. What  was  to  be  done  with  Ionia  ? 
Was  the  whole  country  tt)  be  admitted  into 
the  Hellenic  confederation  ?  Too  groat  a  re- 
sponsibility would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, be  incurred  by  such  a  step.  .  .  .  It  would 
be  better  to  sacrifice  the  country,  and  ost^iblish 
the  lonians  in  settlements  in  other  parts,  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  had  favoured  the 
Modes,  i.  e.,  of  the  Argives,  Boeotians,  Locri- 
aus.  and  Thessalians.  .  .  .  The  Athenians,  on 
tlie  other  1  and,  espoused  the  cause  of  tho  cities. 
.  .  .  Ionia  ought  to  bo  a  i)ulwark  against  the 
Barbarians,  and  t<»  belong  to  the  Hellenes.  .  .  . 
The  Athenians  found  a  support  iu  the  feeling 
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prevalent  ainonf;^  the  loniiuis,  who  wore  nuturully 
opposed  to  any  torci'd  scttlcincnt.     Affordiiijxly, 
in  tlie  lirst  iiisUince,  Smios,  Lesbos,  t'hios,  and 
a  nuinl)or  of  other  ishind-towns,  were  admitted 
into  the  lonfederation  .  .  .  and  a   new  Hellas 
was  formed,  a  Greek  empire  eomprehendiny  both 
sides  of  the  sea.     Considerations  of  eautiou  made 
it  necessary,   above  all,   to  set;nre  the  |)assage 
from  Asia  to  Europe;  for  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved that  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  was 
either  still   in  existence  or  had  been  restored. 
When  it  was  found  to  have  been  destroyed,  the 
Peloponnesians  urged  the  termination  of  the  cam- 
])ai,srn.  .  .  .  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared   thein.selves  resolved  .   .   .  not  to  leave 
unlinished  what  they  had  begun.     Sestus,  the 
strongest  fortress  on  the  Hellespont,  ought  not 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  an  attack 
on  it  ought  to  be  risked  without  delay,  before 
the  city  had  jirepared  for  a  siege.     They  allowed 
the  Peloponnesians  to  take  their  departure,  and 
under  the  command  of  Xanthippus  united  with 
tlie  shipa  of  the  lonians  and  Hellespontians  for 
the  purpose  of  new  undertakings. "  The  Persians 
in  Se.stus  resisted  obstinately,  enduring  a  long 
siege,   but  were  forced   to  surrender    at    last. 
"Meanwhile,  the  main  point  consisted  in   the 
Athenians  having  remained  alone  in  the  Held,  in 
their  having  fraternized  with  the  lonians  as  one 
naval  power,  and  having  after  such  successes 
attained  to  a  confidence  in  victory,  to  which  no 
enterprise  any  longer  seemed  either  too  distant 
or  too  diiricult.     Already  they  regarded  their  city 
as  the  centre  of  the  coast-lands  of  Greece.     But 
what  was  tlie  condition  of  this  city  of  Athens 
itself  ?    A  few  fragments  of  the  ancient  city  wall, 
a  few  scattered  houses,  which  had  served  the  Per- 
sian connnanders  as  their  quarters,   were  yet 
standing ;  the  rest  was  ashes  and  ruins.     After 
the  l)attle  of  Plata-ue  the  inhabitants  had  returned 
from  Salamis,  Trcezene,  and^Egina;  not  even  the 
lleet  and  its  crews  were  at  hand  to  afford  them 
assistance.     They  endeavoured  to  make  shift  as 
best  they  could,  to  pass  through  the  trials  of  the 
winter.     As  soon  as  the  spring  arrived,  the  res- 
toration of   the  city  was  commenced  with   all 
possible  activity.  .  .  .  But  even  now  it  was  not 
the  comforts  of  domesticity  which  occupied  their 
thoughts,  but,  above  all,  the  city  as  a  whole  and 
its  security.     To  Tliemistocles,  the  founder  of 
the   port-town,   public   confidence  was  in   this 
matter  properly  accorded."    It  was  not  possible 
"to  carry  out  a  new  and  regular  pla^l  for  the 
city ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  extend  its  circum- 
ference beyond  the  circle  of  the  ancient  walls, 
...  so  as  to  be  able,  in  case  of  a  future  siege, 
to  offer  a  retreat  to  the  country-population  with- 
in the  capital  itself.    .    .    .    But  the  Athenians 
were  not  even  to  be  permitted  to  build  their 
walls  undisturbed;  for,  as  soon  as  their  grand 
plan  of  operations  became  known,  the  envy  and 
insidious  jealousy  of  their  neighbours  broke  out 
afresh.  .  .  .  The  Peloponnesian  states,  above  all 
-£gina  and  Corinth,  hastened  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Sparta  to  the  situation  of  affairs.  .  .  . 
As  at  Sparta  city  walls  were  objected    to   on 
principle,  and  as  no  doubts  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  a  well-fortified  town  was  impreg- 
nable to  the  military  art  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it 
was  actually  resolved  at  any  price  to  prevent  the 
building  of  the  walls  in  Attica. "  But,  for  shame's 
sake,  the  interference  undertaken  by  Sparta  was 
put  upon  the  ground  that  in  the  event  of  a  future 


invasion  of  tlic  country,  only  the  peninsula  could 
be  successfully  defended  ;  that  (ciitral  (frcece 
would  necessarily  be  abantloiicd  to  the  enemy; 
and  that  every  fortitiectcity  in  it  would  furnish 
him  a  danirert)us  base.  "  At  such  a  crisis  craft 
aloiu!  could  be  of  avail.  When  iIk;  Spartans 
made  their  imperious  demand  at  Athens,  Thcnus- 
tocles  ordered  the  inunediat^  cessation  of  l)uild- 
iiig  operations,  and  with  assumed  submissive- 
ness,  promised  to  present  himself  at  Sparta,  in 
order  to  pursue  further  negotiations  in  person. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  allowed  one  day  after 
the  other  to  go  by,  ijretcnding  to  be  waitmg  for 
bis  fellow  envoys."  In  the  meantime,  all  Alliens 
was  toiling  nirlit  and  day  at  tlie  walls,  and  time 
enough  was  gained  by  the  audacious  diii)licity 
of  Tiiemistocles  to  build  I  hem  to  a  safe  iieight 
for  defence.  "  The  enemies  of  Atiiens  .sa\>  that 
their  design  had  been  foiled,  and  were  forced  to 
put  the  best  face  upou  their  discoinjiture.  They 
now  gave  out  that  they  had  intended  nothing  be- 
vond  good  advice." — E.  ('urtius,  Ilint.  »f  Greece, 
hk.  3,  eh.  3  {v.  2). 

Also  in  G.  W.  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  eh. 
•7-8(1'.  1-3). 

B.  C.  478-477.  —  Alienation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  Sparta.— Formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos. — The  founding  of  Athenian 
Empire.     See  Gueeck:  B.  C.  478-477. 

B.  C.  477-462. — Constitutional  gains  for  the 
democracy. — Ascendency  of  Aristeides.— De- 
clining popularity  and  ostracism  of  Themis- 
tokles. — The  sustentation  of  the  commons. — 
The  stripping  of  power  from  the  Areopagus. 
— At  the  time  when  the  Confederacy  of  Delos 
was  formed,  "the  Persians  still  held  not  only 
the  important  posts  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and 
Doriskus  in  Thrace,  but  also  several  other  posts 
in  that  country  which  are  not  specified  to  us. 
AVe  may  thus  understand  why  the  Greek  cities  on 
and  near  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  .  .  .  were  not 
less  anxious  to  seek  protection  in  the  bosom  of 
the  new  confederacy  than  the  Dorian  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cos,  the  Ionic  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chios,  the  ^olic  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  or  con- 
tinental towns  such  as  Miletus  and  Byzantium. 
.  .  .  Some  sort  of  union,  organised  and  obli- 
gatory upon  each  city,  was  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  all.  Indeed,  even  with  that  aid,  at  the 
time  when  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  first 
formed,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  the  Asiatic 
enemy  would  be  effectually  kept  out,  especially  as 
the  Persians  were  strong  not  merely  iroin  their 
own  force,  but  also  from  the  aid  of  internal 
parties  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states — traitors 
within,  as  well  as  exiles  without.  Among  these 
traitors,  the  first  in  rank  as  well  as  the  most 
formidable,  was  the  Spartan  Pausanias." 
Pausanias,  whose  treasonable  intrigues  with  the 
Persian  king  began  at  Byzantium  (See  Gheece: 
B.  C.  478-477)  was  convicted  .some  nine  or  ten 
years  later,  and  suffered  a  terrible  fate,  being 
shut  within  a  temple  to  which  he  had  tied,  and 
starved.  "His  treasonable  projects  implicated 
and  brought  to  disgrace  a  man  far  greater  than 
himself — the  Athenian  Themistokles.  .  .  .  The 
charge  [against  Themistokles]  of  collusion  \yith 
the  Persians  connects  itself  with  the  previous 
movement  of  political  parties.  .  .  .  The  rivalry 
of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides  had  been  greatly 
appeased  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  which  had 
imposed  upon  both  the  peremptory  necessity  of 
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roopcriition  iiKninst  a  ronimon  fncmy.  And 
iippirciirlv  it  wiiH  not  roHnnicil  durinir  llic  tinii"< 
which  irnincdiiilfly  Hti(<:(>c<hil  the  return  nf  (Ik- 
Athenians  to  their  country:  at  k'ust  wc;  lieiir  of 
holh  in  elTeetive  Hervi(  e  and  in  jiroininent  posts. 
Thetnistoltles  stands  forward  as  the  contriver  of 
the  city  walls  and  aniiiteet  of  I'eiraetiH:  Arls 
teldesiseotninanilerof  tlietleetand  lirst  orjfaniser 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Moreover  we  seem 
to  fletect  a  ciian.ife  in  the  character  of  tlic  latter. 
He  liad  ceasod  to  he  llio  diainpion  of  Athenian 
old  f.isliioned  landed  interest,  ajrainst  Thends- 
toklfs  as  the  oriudnator  of  tlie  maritime  inno- 
vation.s.  Tliose  innovations  liad  now,  since  the; 
battle  of  Salamis,  lieeome  an  estai)lished  fact. 
.  .  ,  From  henceforth  the  lleet  is  (iideared  to 
every  man  as  tho  ^rand  force,  olTensive  and 
defeiisive,  of  tho  Htate,  in  which  character  ail 
the  political  leaders  agree  in  accejiting  it.  .  .  . 
The  triremes,  and  the  men  wdio  maimed  them, 
taken  collectively,  were  now  the  determining 
element  in  the  state.  .Moreover,  the  men  who 
maimed  them  had  just  returned  from  Salamis, 
fresh  from  a  scene  of  trial  and  danger,  and  from 
a  harvest  of  victory,  which  had  e<iuali7.ed  for  tho 
moment  all  .Xtlieiiian.'inssutTerers,  as  combatants, 
and  as  |)atriots.  .  .  .  Tho  j)olitical  change 
arising  frcin  lienco  in  Athens  was  not  less 
important  than  the  military.  'The  maritime 
multitude,  autliors  of  the  victory  of  Salamis,' 
and  instruments  of  th(^  new  vocation  at  Atlcns 
as  h(!ad  of  the  Delian  Confederacy,  appear  now 
ascendant  in  the  political  constitution  al.so;  not 
in  any  w.-iy  as  a  separate  or  privileged  class,  but 
ns  leavening  the  whole  mass,  strengthening  the 
democratical  sentiment,  and  jirotesting  against 
all  recognised  i)oliti(;al  ine(iualitics.  .  .  .  Early 
after  the  return  to  Attica,  the  Kleislhcnian 
constitution  was  enlarged  as  respects  eligibility 
to  the  magistracy.  According  to  that  consti- 
tution, the  ifourth  or  last  class  on  the  Solonian 
census,  including  the  considerable  majority  of 
freemen,  were  not  admissible  to  olTlces  of  state, 
though  they  possessed  votes  in  common  with 
the  rest ;  no  person  was  eligible  to  be  a  magis- 
trate unless  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  three 
higher  classes.  This  restriction  was  now  annulled 
and  eligibility  extended  to  all  the  citizens.  We 
may  appreciate  the  strength  of  feeling  with 
which  such  reform  was  demanded  when  we  find 
that  it  was  proposed  by  Aristeides.  .  .  .  The 
popularity  thus  ensured  to  him,  probably  heigh 
tened  by  .some  regret  for  his  previous  ostracism, 
was  calculated  to  acquire  permanence  from  his 
straightforward  and  incorruptible  character,  now 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  his  function  as 
as.ses.sor  to  the  new  Delian  Confederacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ascendency  of  Themistokles, 
though  .so  often  exalted  by  his  unrivalled  politi- 
cal genius  and  daring,  as  well  ns  by  the  signal 
value  of  his  public  recomiiu  ''itions,  was  as 
often  overthrown  by  his  dupli^,.y  of  means  and 
unprincipled  thirst"  for  money.  New  political 
ojiijonents  sprung  up  against  him,  men  synipa- 
tlnsing  with  Aristeides.  ...  Of  these  the  chief 
were  Kimon  [Cimon],  (son  of  Miltiades),  and 
Alkmseon."  In  471  B.  C.  Themistokles  was  sent 
into  exile  by  a  vote  of  ostracism,  and  retired  to 
Argos.  Five  years  later  he  was  accused  of 
iinnplicity  in  the  treasonable  intrigues  of 
Pausanias,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Persian 
king,  wliere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
"  Aristeides  died  about  three  or  four  years  after 


the  ostracism  of  Themistokles."— O.  Oroto,  Jlitt. 

,>t'lini<r,  )>t.  2,  rh.  41  (r.  5).— The  constitutional 
( iTectsof  the  P<'rsian  war,  ni  the  i)olitical  situa- 
tion of  Athens  immediately  after  the  war,  are 
represented  somewhat  dilTereiitiy  from  the 
account  above,  in  the  lately  di.'-covtTed  work  on 
the  Constitution  of  .\tliens  which  isaltributed  to 
Aristotle.  The  following  's  (pioted  from  one  of 
the  translations  of  the  latter:  "  After  the  Median 
war  the  council  of  .\reopagus  [See  AiiKoj'.xois] 
recovered  strength  and  ruled  th(!  stale,  not  that 
ar.y  law  conferred  the  hegemony  on  them,  but 
because  the  aristocratic  party  had  the  credit  of 
tho  victory  at  Halamis.  For  when  the  generals 
h.id  despaired  of  the  country  anil  proclaimed  a 
s;iuve  (|ui  pent,  the  Areopagus  raised  funds, 
g.ive  every  man  eight  drachmas  (tls.  Gd.)  ami 
induced  tliem  to  man  the  .ships.  In  consefiuenco 
of  this  public  service  thi^  Kcclesia  yielded  tho 
ascendency  to  tli<!  Areopagus,  and  public  alTairs 
were  admirably  administered  during  the  follow- 
ing c|>och.  Fiir  they  accjuired  the  art  of  war, 
made  their  name  honoured  throughout  the 
llelleidc  \Yorld,  and  pos.sessed  them.selves  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  v.itb  the  consent  of 
Lakedaimon.  At  this  time  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  were  Aristeides,  son  of  Lusimachos, 
and  Thenustokles,  .scm  of  Neokles  ;  the  latter 
sMidious  of  the  arts  of  war,  the  former  rei)uted 
eminent  in  statesmanship  and  honest  beyond 
his  contemporaries;  which  characters  made  their 
c().;ntrynien  employ  the  one;  as  a  general,  the 
other  as  a  councillor.  Tho  rcbuihiing  of  the 
walls  of  Athens  was  their  joint  work,  though 
they  were  otherwise  lit  feud.  The  detachment 
of  the  lonians  from  Persia  and  tho  formation  of 
an  alliance  with  Sparta  were  due  to  tlie  counsels 
of  Aristeides,  who  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  tlie  discredit  cast  on  the  Lakonians 
by  the  conduct  of  Pausanias.  He  too  originally 
apportioned,  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  the  archonship  lof  Timosthenes 
(478  B.  C),  the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  the 
islanders.  .  .  .  Subsequently,  when  lofty 
thoughts  filled  every  bosom  and  wealth  was 
accumulating,  Aristeides  advised  them  to 
administer  the  hegemony  with  their  own 
hands,  to  leave  their  country  occupations  and 
fix  their  domicile  in  the  city.  Sustentation,  he 
promised,  would  bo  provided  for  all,  either  as 
soldiers  or  sailors  in  active  service,  or  as  troops 
in  garrison  or  as  public  servants ;  and  then  they 
could  ii#rease  the  vigour  of  their  imperial  sway. 
They  followed  his  advice,  and,  taking  the  rule 
into  their  own  hands,  reduced  their  allies  to  the 
position  of  vas.sals,  except  the  Chians,  Lesbians, 
and  Samians,  whom  they  kept  as  satellites  of 
their  power,  and  permitted  to  retain  their  own 
constitutions  and  to  rule  their  own  dependencies: 
and  they  provided  for  their  own  sustentation  by 
the  method  which  Aristeides  indicated;  for  in 
the  end  the  public  revenues,  the  taxes  and  the 
tributes  of  tlie  allies  gave  maintenance  to  more 
than  20,000.  There  were  6,000  dicasts  or  jurors, 
1,600  archers,  1,200  cavalry,  500  senators,  500 
soldiers  of  the  dockyard  garrison,  50  city  guards, 
700  home  magistrates,  700  foreign  magi.strates, 
2,500  heavy  armed  soldiers  (this  was  their  num- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war), 
4,000  sailors  manning  20  guardships,  IfiW 
sailors  appointed  by  lot,  manning  20  tribute- 
collecting  ships,  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
Prutaneion,  the  orphans,  the  gaolers  ;  and  all 
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these  pcTBons  wero  nmintainod  nt  the  expense  of 
tlic  imtioriiil  treasury.  'I'Ih'  Hustciitiitioii  of  tlic 
{■oiiimoiiH  wiiH  thus  secured.  Tlie  17  yeiirH  wliicli 
followed  the  .Median  war  were  alioiit  tiie  ])eri(Ml 
duriiiir  wliicli  tiie  coniitry  eontiiiued  under  tlic 
ascendency  of  liie  Arcopuj^uw,  though  its  aristo- 
cratic^ features  were  gradually  on  the  wane. 
When  th(!  nias.ses  had  grown  nion^  and  more 
preponderant,  Kphialtes,  son  of  Hophonidcs, 
reputed  incorrupt il)l((  in  his  loyalty  to  democ- 
racy, heeame  lea<ier  of  the  commons,  and  hegan 
to  alla<k  the  Areopagus.  First,  he  put  to 
death  many  of  its  meintiers,  hy  impeaching  them 
of  (ilTenccs  comnuttcd  in  their  adminiHtration. 
Afterwards  in  tlu;  archonship  of  Knnon  (462 
B.  (".)he  despoiled  the  council  itself  of  all  its 
more  recently  ac(pnre(l  attributes,  which  were 
the  keystone  of  the  existing  constitution,  and 
distributed  them  among  tlic!  Senate  of  5(M),  the 
Ecelesia,  and  the  courts  of  law.  In  this  work 
he  had  the  co-operation  of  Thendstokles,  who 
was  himself  an  Areopagite,  but  expecting  to  lie 
iin|)eached  for  treasonabh-  corresi)ondenco  with 
I'er.sia.  .  .  .  Ephialtes  and  Thendstokles  kept 
accusing  the  Areopagus  before  the  Senate  of 
500,  and  again  before  the  commons,  till  finally 
they  stripped  it  of  all  its  principal  functions. 
The  a.s.sasHi nation  of  Ephialtes  hy  the  instru- 
mentality of  Aristodikos  of  Tanagra  followed 
not  long'after.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of 
tluf  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus.  After  this 
the  degradation  of  the  constitution  proceeded 
without  iutermis.sion  from  the  eagerness  of 
politicians  to  win  popular  favour;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  happened  to  be  no  organizer  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  whose  head,  Kimon,  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  was  too  young  for  some  years 
to  enter  political  life;  besides  which  their  ranks 
were  much  devastated  by  war.  Expeditionary 
forces  were  recruited  by  conscription;  and  as 
the  generals  had  no  military  experience  and 
owed  their  appointment  to  the  reputation  of 
their  ancestors,  each  expedition  entailed  the 
sacrifice  of  2,000  or  3,000  lives,  chiefly  of  the 
noblest  sons  of  Athens,  whether  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  classes  or  to  the  commons." — Aristotle. 
On  the  Constitution  of  Athens  {tr.  by  E.  Poste.) 
cli.  23-26. — On  the  above,  Dr.  Abbott  comments 
as  follows:  "So  much  of  this  account  as  refers 
to  Themistocles  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  un- 
historical.  ...  If  the  evidence  of  Thucydides 
is  to  count  for  anything,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Themistocles  finally  left  Greece  for  Persia  about 
460  B.  C.  .  .  .  Plutarch  says  not  a  word  about 
Themistocles.  But  the  remainder  of  the  account 
[of  the  attack  on  the  AreopagusJ  is  supported 
by  all  our  authorities — if  indeed  it  is  not  merely 
repeated  by  them." — E.  Abbott.  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  ch.  11,  seet.  5. 

Also  in  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Problems  in  Greek 
IliHory  p.  96. — Plutarch,  Themistocles. 

See,  also,  below:  B.  C.  466-454. 

B.  C.  470-466. —  Continued  war  against  the 
Persians. —  Cimon's  victories  at  the  Euryme- 
don. —  Revolt  and  subjugation  of  Naxos. — 
"  Under  the  guidance  of  Aniens,  the  war  against 
the  Persians  was  continued.  C'imon  [Kimon] 
sailed  with  a  (leet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and 
laid  siege  to  Eion  on  the  Strymon  [B.  C.  470]. 
The  Persian  garrison  made  a  gallant  defence; 
and  finally  Boges,  the  governor,  rather  than 
surrender,' cast  all  his  gold  and  silver  into  the 
river;  and,  having  raised  a  huge  pile  of  wood, 


slew  his  wives,  children  and  slaves,  and  laid 
their  liodies  on  it ;  tlu'n  setting  fin;  to  it,  he  Ihuig 
himself  into  the  (lames:  the  garrison  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Poriseus  was  attacked  in  vain, 
but  all  th(^  othiT  Persian  garrisons  in  Europe 
Were  reduccfl.  Cimon  then,  as  e.xeeutor  of  an 
Amphielyonie  decree,  turned  his  arms  against 
th(!  piratic  l>iil(ipiaMsof  tlu;  Isle  of  Scyros,  whom 
he  expelled,  and  tilled  the  island  with  Athenian 
colonists.  On  this  occasion  he  sought  and  found 
(as  was  suppo.scd)  the  bones  of  tlu-  hero  Theseus, 
who  had  died  in  this  island  H(K)  years  before;  and 
he  brought  them  in  his  own  trirctne  to  Athens, — 
an  act  which  gained  him  great  favour  with  the 
|)eople.  By  this  time,  some  of  the  confederates 
were  grown  weary  of  war,  and  began  to  murmur 
at  the  toilfj  and  expense  to  which  it  jjut  them. 
The  people  of  Naxos  were  tlu;  first  who  i)osi- 
fively  refu.sed  to  contribute  any  longer;  Init  the 
Athenians,  who  had  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  cf)m- 
niand,  wovdd  not  now  perndf  th<'  exercise  of  free 
will  to  their  allies.  Cimon  appeared  (Ol.  7H,3) 
[B.  (".  4(i6j  with  a  large  tleet  before  Naxos;  the 
Naxians  defended  themaelvcs  with  vigour,  but 
were  at  length  forced  to  subnut ;  and  the 
Athenians  had  the  hardihood  to  nduce  them  to 
the  condition  «)f  siibjects  to  Athens  —  an  ex- 
ample which  they  soon  followed  in  other  cases. 
.  .  .  After  the  reduction  of  Naxos,  Cimon  sailed 
over  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  learning  that  the 
Persif.n  generals  had  assembled  a  large  fieet  and 
army  in  Pamphylia,  he  collected  a  fieet  of  200 
triremes  at  Ciudos,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  that  coiinfry,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Phaselis,  which,  though  (ireek,  obeyed 
th«!  Persian  monarch.  Having  reduced  it  to 
submission,  he  resolved  to  proceed  and  attack 
the  Persian  fleet  and  armv,  which  he  learned 
were  lying  at  the  river  Eurymedon.  (Jn  his 
arrival,  the  Persian  fleet,  of  ;{50  triremes,  fear- 
ing at  first  to  fight  till  80  Phoenician  vessels, 
which  they  were  expecting,  shoidd  come  up, 
kept  in  the  river;  but  finding  that  the  Greeks 
were  preparing  to  attack,  they  put  out  to  sea 
and  engaged  them.  The  action  did  not  continue 
long:  the  Barbarians  fled  to  the  land;  200  ships 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  several 
were  destroyed.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
Cimon  disembarked  his  men.  and  led  them 
against  the  land  forces:  the  resistance  of  the 
Persians  was  obstinate  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
they  turned  and  fled,  leaving  their  camp  a  prey 
to  the  conquerors;  and  Cimon  had  thus  the  rare 
glory  of  having  gained  two  important  victories 
in  the  one  day.  Hearing  then  that  the  80  Phoe- 
nician vessels  were  at  Hydros,  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  he  immediately  siiled  thither  and  took 
or  destroyed  the  whole  of  them.  The  victory 
on  tlie  Eurymedon  may  be  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Persia.  The  year  after  it  (01.  78,4)  [B.  C.  465], 
Xerxes  was  as-sassinated,  and  the  usual  confusion 
took  place  in  the  court  of  Susa." — T.  Keightley, 
Jlii^t.  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  W.  \V.  Lloyd,  The  Age  of  Pericles,  ch. 
27  (v.  1). 

See  also  Persia:  B.  C.  486-405. 

B.  C.  466-454. — Leadership  in  the  Delian 
confederacy  changed  to  sovereignty. — Revolt 
and  subjugation  of  Thasos. — Help  to  Sparta 
and  its  ungracious  requital.— Fail  and  exile 
of  Cimon. —  Rise  of  Pericles  and  the  demo- 
cratic anti-Spartan  policy.— Removal  of  the 
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federal  treasury  from  Delos. — Building  the 
Long  Walls. — "  It  W!is  now  evident  to  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  allies  of  Athens  that  by  joining  the 
league  tlu-y  liad  provided  themselves  with  a 
mistress  rather  than  a  leader.  .  .  .  Two  3'ears 
after  the  reduction  of  Naxos  another  powerful 
island-stat(!  broke  out  into  rebellion  against 
the  supremacy  of  Athens.  The  people  of 
Thasos  had  from  very  early  times  possessed 
territory  on  the  maiidand  of  Thrace  opposite 
to  tlieir  island.  By  liolding  this  coast-slip 
they  engrossed  the  trade  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Strymon,  and  held  the  rich  gold  mines  of 
Mount  Pangaeus.  But  the  Athenians,  after  the 
capture  of  Eion,  set  themselves  to  develop  that 
port  as  tlie  conunercial  centre  of  Thrace.  .  .  . 
A  spot  called  'The  Nine  Ways,'  .  .  .  where 
that  great  ri\(T  lirst  begins  to  broaden  out  into 
its  estuary,  but  can  still  be  spanned  by  a  bridge, 
was  the  "cliosen  site  of  a  fortress  to  secure  tlie 
hold  of  Athens  on  the  land.  But  the  native 
Thracian  tribes  banded  themselves  togetlier,  and 
fell  upon  the  invaders  with  such  desperation  that 
.  .  .  the  Atlienian  armies  were  defeated.  ...  It 
was  probably  the  discourairemcnt  which  this 
defeat  caused  at  .Vtheus  Him  'mbuldened  Thasos 
to  declare  her  secession  from  the  Confederacj'  of 
Delos.  Slie  wislied  to  .save  her  Tiiracian  trade, 
before  Atliens  could  make  aiuither  attiniipt  to 
divert  it  from  her.  The  Thasians  did  not  rely 
on  their  own  resources  alone;  they  enlisted  the 
Thracians  and  JIacedonians  of  tlie  mainland, 
and  sent  to  Sparta  to  endeavour  to  induce  the 
ephors  to  declare  war  on  Athens."  The  Spar- 
tans were  well  dispo.sed  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  Thasians;  but  at  tliat  moment  tliey  Avere 
overwhelmed  by  tlie  calamity  of  the  frightful 
Earthquake  of  464,  instantly  followed  by  the 
rising  of  the  Helots  and  the  third  Messenian 
war  (See  Messknian  Wau,  Ti  e  TninD).  "The 
island-state  was  therefore  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources; and  these  were  so  considerable  that  she 
held  out  against  the  force  of  tlie  Athenian  con- 
federacy for  two  whole  years.  .  .  .  She  was 
obliged  at  last  to  surrender  to  Cimon  [B.  C. 
463],  whose  army  had  long  been  lyi'ig  before 
her  walls.  Like  Na.xos,  she  was  punished  for 
her  defection  by  the  loss  of  her  war-tleet  and 
her  fortifications,  and  the  imjiosition  of  a  line  of 
many  talents.  Still  more  galling  must  have  been 
the  loss  of  her  trade  witii  Thrace,  which  now 
passed  entirely  into  Athenian  hands.  .  .  .  The 
Spartans  were  still  engaged  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle v.'ith  their  revolted  subjects  when  the  siege  of 
Tbasos  came  to  an  end.  Cimon,  >>  ho  ^  s  now  at 
the  height  of  his  reiiutation  a'.d  wer,  saw 
with  distress  the  troubles  of  the  city  l.c  so  much 
admired.  He  set  himself  to  persuade  the  Athe- 
nians that  they  ought  to  fougo  old  grudges, 
and  save  from  destruction  the  state  ivliich  had 
shared  with  tJiem  the  glory  of  the  Persian  war. 
.  .  .  His  pleading  was  Ijittcrly  opposed  by  the 
anti-Spartan  party  at  Athen.  headed  by'  two 
statesmen,  Ephialt<s  and  Pericles,  wlio  had 
already  come  into  notice  as  antagonists  of 
Cimon,  But  the  more  generous  and  unwise 
policy  prevailed,  and  4,000  hoplites  were  sent 
to  the  iiid  ol  Sparta  [B.  C.  4«2].  This  army 
was  pursued  by  misf  jrtune;  it  was  so  unsuccess- 
ful in  attacking  Ithome  that  the  Spartans 
attributed  its  failure  to  ill  will  rather  tnan  ill 
luck.  They,  therefore,  began  to  treat  their 
allies  with  marked  discourtesy,  and  at  last  sent 
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them  home  without  a  wonl  of  thanks,  merely 
stating  that  their  services  could  be  of  no  further 
use  [See  MEssf;NiAN  Wau,  The  Tiiiud].  This 
rudeness  and  ingratitude  fully  justified  the 
anti-Spartan  party  at  Athens.  .  .  .  Cimon  was 
now  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  the  policy  of 
the  state  as  lie  chose,  and  the  conduct  of  alfairs 
began  to  ])ass  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  were  alike  oi)poscd  to 
all  his  views.  Ephialtes  and  Pericles  proceeded 
to  form  alliances  abroad  with  all  the  states 
whicli  were  ill  disposed  toward  Sparta,  and  at 
home  to  commence  a  revision  of  the  constitution. 
They  were  determined  to  carry  out  to  its  fur- 
thest logical  development  the  democratic  ten- 
dency which  Cleisthenes  had  introduced  into 
the  Athenian  polity.  Of  Eph!  dtes,  the  son  of 
Sophonidcs,  comparatively  little  is  known.  But 
Pericles  .  .  .  was  the  son  of  Xanthipjius,  the 
accuser  of  ^liltiades  in  489,  B.  C,  and  the  victor 
of  >Iycale  and  Sestos;  while,  on  his  mother's 
side,  iie  came  of  the  blood  of  the  Alemaeonidae. 
Pericles  was  staid,  self-contained,  and  haughty — 

But'his 
ity  which 
existed  between  his  house  and  that  of  Cimon, 
urged  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  democracy. 
.  .  .  "While  Cimon  had  Greece  in  his  mind,  Peri- 
cles could  only  think  of  Athens,  and  the  temper 
of  the  ♦imes  was  favourable  to  the  narrower 
policy.  .  .  .  The  first  aim  which  Pericles  and 
Ephiaites  set  before  themselves  was  the  cutting 
down  of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus  [See  above: 
B.  C.  477-403].  Thao  body  had  since  the  Per- 
sian war  become  the  stronghold  of  the  Conserva- 
tive and  philo-Laconian  i>arty.  .  .  .  Ephialtes 
took  the  lead  in  the  attack  on  the  Areopagus. 
He  chose  a  moment  when  Cimon  was  away  at 
sea,  bent  on  assisting  a  rebellion  against  the 
Great  King  which  had  broken  out  in  Egypt. 
.'Vfter  a  violent  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  law  which  deprived  the  Areopagus  of  its 
ancient  censorial  power,  am ,  ..duced  it  to  a  mere 
court  to  try  homicides  .  .  .  When  Cimon  came 
home  from  Egypt  he  was  wildly  enraged.  .  .  . 
Recourse  was' had  to  the  test  of  ostracism.  It 
decided  against  Cimou,  who  therefore  went  into 
banishment  [B.  C.  459].  But  this  wrong  againsst 
the  greatest  general  of  Athens  was,  not  long 
after,  avenged  by  an  over-zealous  and  unscrupu- 
lous frii-nd.  Ei)hialtc8  was  slain  by  assassins  in 
his  own  house.  .  .  The  immediate  ix'sult  of 
this  murder  was  to  leave  Pericles  in  sole  and 
undivided  command  of  the  democratic  party. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Pericles  soon  began  to 
involve  Athens  in*  troubles  at  home.  He  con- 
cluded alliances  with  Argos  and  Thessj^ly,  both 
states  at  variance  with  Sparta,  and  thereby  made 
a  collision  with  the  Laceda-mouian  confederacy 
inevitable.  He  gave  still  more  direct  offence  to 
Corinth,  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  members  of 
that  confederacy,  by  concluding  a  close  alliance 
with  ilegara.  ...  in  Bocotia,  too,  he  stirred  up 
enmity,  by  giving  an  active  support  to  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  that  country.  These  provoca- 
t'oi's  made" a  war  inevitable*  In  -i^S  B.  C.  the 
s.  .VA  burst.  ...  At  the  moment  of  the  out- 
break of  the  lirst  if  umt  navil  v  -  which  she 
had   to   v.age    «■  Greek  enemy   since    the 

formation  of  h, .  .  ..ipire,  jithens  took  two  im- 
portant steps.  The  lirst  was  desi'ned  .0  guard 
against  the  risk  of  misfortunes  by  sea ,  it  con- 
sisted in  the  transference  from  Delos  to  Athens 
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[dated  by  different  athorities  between  4G1  and 
454  B.  C]  of  the  central  treasury  of  the  confed- 
eracy. ...  It  was  not  long  before  the  Athe- 
nians can-e  to  regard  the  treasury  as  their  own, 
and  to  draw  upon  it  lor  purely  Attic  needs, 
which  liau  no  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the 
other  confederates.  .  .  .  The  second  important 
event  of  the  year  458  B.  C  was  tiie  commence- 
ment of  th(!  famous  'Long  Walls'  of  Athens 
[See  Long  Walls].  .  .  .  When  they  were  fin- 
ished Athens,  Peiraeus,  and  Plialeriun,  formed 
the  angles  of  a  vast  t'ortilied  triangle,  while  the 
space  between  them,  a  considerable  expanse  of 
open  country,  could  be  utilized  as  a  ))lace  of 
refuge  lor  the  population  of  Attica,  and  even  for 
their  tiocks  and  herds."— C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Ilht. 
of  Grace,  c/i.  23-24. 

Also  in  E.  Abbott,  Pevichsnndthe  Golden  Affe 
of  Athens,  ch.  5-0.— C.  Thirhvall,  Hiyt.  of  Greece, 
ch.  17  (".  3). — Plutarch,  Cimon;  Pericles. 

B.  C.  460-449. — Disastrous  expedition  to 
Egypt. — Attacks  on  the  Peloponnesian  Coast. 
—Recall  of  Cimon.  —  His  last  enterprise 
against  the  Persians. — The  disputed  Peace  of 
Cimon  or  Callias. —  Five  years  truce  with 
Sparta. —  "luarus,  king  of  some  of  the  Libyan 
tribes  on  tlu;  western  border  of  Egyjit,  had 
e.xeited  an  insurrection  there  agr.inst  the  Persians 
[about  400  B.  C],  and  his  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Artaxerxes  sent  liis  brother  Achiemenes 
with  a  great  army  to  quell  this  rebellion.  An 
Athenian  armament  of  200  galleys  v\s  lying  at 
tlic  time  off  Cyprus,  and  Inarus  sent  to  obtain 
its  assistance.  The  .tNtheniau  conunanders, 
whethtr  following  their  v)\vn  di.scretion,  or  after 
orders  received  from  hoir<>.  quitted  Cyprus,  and 
having  joined  with  the  insurgents,  enabled  them 
to  defeat  Acha'inenes,  who  fell  in  the  battle  by 
the  hand  of  Inarus.  They  tiien  sriled  up  the 
Nile  to  ilemphis,  where  a  body  of  Persians,  and 
some  Egyptians,  who  still  adhered  to  their  cause 
were  in  possession  of  one  quarter  of  the  city, 
called  AVhile  Castle.  The  rest  was  subject  to 
Inarus,  and  there  the  Athenians  .stationed  them- 
selves, and  besieged  the  Persians.  .  .  .  Artax- 
erxes sent  a  Pereian,  named  Megnbazus,  to 
Sjiarta,  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  employed  in 
bribing  the  principal  Spart^ias  to  use  their  iullu- 
eiice,  so  as  to  engage  their  countrymen  in  an 
expedition  against  Attica.  ISIegabazus  did  not 
lind  the  leading  Spartans  unwilling  to  receive 
his  money;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  unable 
to  render  him  the  service  for  which  it  was  offered. 
Ithonie  still  hehl  out :  and  Sparta  hail  probably 
not  yet  sufficiently  either  recovered  her  strength 
or  restored  internal  tmn((uility,  to  venture  on  the 
proposed  invasion.  Some  ruinoui's  of  this  negotia- 
tion may  have  reached  Athens,  and  have  quick- 
ened the  energy  with  which  Pericles  now  urged 
the  comi)letiou  of  the  long  walls.  .  .  .  But 
among  his  opponents  there  was  a  faction  who 
viewed  the  progress  of  this  great  work  in  a 
different  light  from  Cimou,  and  saw  in  it,  ■  ot  the 
means  of  securing  the  independence  of  .VtheuK, 
buu  a  bulwark  of  the  aufed  commonalty.  They 
too  would  have  gladly  seen  an  invading  army  in 
Attica,  which  might  assist  them  in  destroying 
the  work  and  '' s  authors."  This  jnirty  was 
uccu.sed  of  symi>athy  with  the  Spartan  expedi- 
tiou  which  cant  to  the  help  of  Doris  asjainst  the 
Phiicians  in  457  B.  C.,  and  which  defeated  the 
Allieuiuus  at  Tauagra  (See  GniiiiCE  :  B.  C.  458- 


(456).  r  ■!;"),  '•  ,  Spartans  were  reminded  that 
they  were  „'  ,  .n.,.  to  be  attacked  at  home. 
An  .Athenian  armament  of  50  galleys,  and,  if  we 
may  trust  Diodorus,  with  4,000  heavy  armed 
troops  on  board,  sailed  round  Peloponnessus 
under  Tolmides,  burnt  the  Spartan  arsenal  at 
Gythium,  took  a  town  named  Chalcis  beloiisiing 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  defeated  the  Sie\-oniaus, 
who  atlemjjted  to  oppose  the  landing'  of  the 
troops.  But  the  most  imjwrtant  advantage 
gained  in  the  expedition  was  the  capture  of 
Naupactus,  which  belonged  to  the  Ozolian  Locri- 
ans,  and  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians 
at  a  very  seasonable  juncture.  The  third  Mes- 
senian  war  liad  just  come  to  a  close.  The  brave 
r'efenders    of    Ithome  had  obtiiined  honourable 

rms.  .  .  .  The  besieged  were  iH'rniitted  to  (luit 
Peloponnesus  with  their  families,  on  condition 
of  being  detained  iuslavery  if  they  ever  returned. 
Tolmides  now  settled  the  lionujless  wanderers  in 
Naupactus.  .  .  .  But  these  successi'S  were 
counterbalanced  by  a  reverse  which  befel  the 
arms  of  Athens  this  s;. me  year  in  another  quarter. 
After  the  defeat  of  Achiumens,  Artaxerxes, 
disapi>oiuted  in  his  ho))(.'S  of  assistance  from 
Sparta,  .  .  .  raised  a  great  army,  which  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  an  abler  general, 
Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus.  Megabyzua 
defeated  the  insur"">nts  and  their  allies,  and 
forced  *he  Greeks  to  .  acuate  ^lemphis,  and  to 
take  v^xuge  in  an  isl,.nd  of  the  Nile,  named 
Prosopitis,  wJiich  contained  a  town  called  Byblus, 
Avhere  he  besieged  them  for  18  months.  At 
length  he  resorted  to  the  contrivance  of  turning 
the  stream.  .  .  .  The  Greek  galleys  were  all 
left  aground,  and  were  tired  by  the  Athenians 
themselves,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  Persians  theu  march^-d  into 
the  island  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  river:  the 
Egyptians  in  dismay  abandoned  their  alliens,  who 
were  overpowered  by  iiumbei"s  and  almost  all 
destroyed.  .  .  .  Inarus  himself  was  betrayed  into 
tlie  Hands  of  the  Pei"sians  and  put  to  ileath.  .  .  . 
Egypt  .  .  .  was  again  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  except  a  part  of  tlie  Delta,  where 
another  pretender,  named  /  it- -rUeus,  who 
as.sumed  the  title  of  king  .  .  .  maintained  him- 
self for  several  years  against  the  power  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  But  the  misfortune  of  the 
Athenians  did  not  end  with  the  di'structio!.  of 
the  great  fleet  and  armv  which  h  bev  '  .'Si 
employed  iu  the  war.  I'hey  had  s«  a  sc,"  ■  .a 
of  50 "  galleys  to  the    relief  of  •  coi^.try- 

men,  which,  arriving  l)efore  the  ws  of  the 
recent  disa.ster  luul  reacl>ed  tliem,  entered  the 
IVIeudesian  branch  of  the  Nile.  They  were  here 
surprised  bj'  a  combini  d  attack  of  the  Persian 
laud  force  and  a  I'hoeiiiciau  tleet..  and  btit  few 
escapcnl  to  bear  the  mournful  tiiungs  to  Athens. 
Yet  even  aft(!r  this  calamity  we  lind  the  Atlieiii- 
iaus,  not  suing  for  peace,  but  bent  ou  extendiuR 
their  power,  and  uunoyiug  then-  enemies.  ' 
Early  in  454  they  .sent  an*  expedition  into  Thes- 
saly,  to  restore  a  ruler  named  Orestes,  who  .,<id 
been  driven  out.  "  }Jut  the  juperiority  of  the 
Thessiiliaiis  in  cavalry  checked  al)  their  opera- 
lions  in  the  field;  they  failed  in  an  i  temi)t  upon 
'■''larsalus,  and  were  "at  length  forced  to  retire 

ithout  having  uecomi)!ished  any  of  their  ends. 
It  was  perhaps  to  soothe  the  public  disappoint- 
ment that  Pericles  shortly  afterwards  embarked 
at  Pegie  with  1,000  men,  and,  coasting  the 
south    side    of    the    Corinthian    gulf    made    a 
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descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  routed 
tlie  Sicyon  force  sent  to  oppose  liis  liindins.  He 
then  .  .  .  Itiid  siege  to  the  town  of  (Eniiidte. 
.  .  .  This  uttenipt,  however,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful; and  the  general  result  of  the  campaign 
seems  not  to  liavc  been  on  the  wiiolo  advantage- 
ous or  encouraging.  ...  It  seems  to  have  been 
not  long  after  the  events  which  have  been  just 
related  that  Cimon  was  recalled  from  his  exile : 
and  the  decree  for  that  purpose  was  moved  by 
i'crides  himself; — a  fact  which  seems  to  inti 
mate  that  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
relations  or  the  temper  of  parties  at  Athens. 
.  .  .  The  three  years  next  following  Cimon's 
return,  as  we  have  fixed  its  date  [B.  C.  454  or 
45H|,  passed,  happily  for  his  contemporaries, 
without  affording  any  matter  for  the  historian ; 
and  this  pause  was  followed  by  a  five  years' 
truce  [with  8parta],  in  the  course  of  which 
Cimon  embarked  in  his  last  expedition,  and 
died  near  the  scene  of  his  ancient  glory.  The 
pretender  Amyrtajus  had  solicited  succour  from 
the  Athenians.  .  .  .  Cimon  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  200  galleys,  with  which  he 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  60  to 
the  assistance  of  Amyrticus,  while  he  himself 
with  the  rest  laid  siege  to  Citium.  Here  he 
was  carried  off  by  illness,  or  the  consequences 
of  a  wound ;  and  the  armament  was  soon  after 
compelled,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  raise  the 
siege.  But  Cymon's  spirit  still  animated  his 
countrymen,  who,  when  they  had  sailed  away 
with  his  remains,  fell  in  with  a  great  fleet  of 
Phoenician  and  Cilician  galleys,  near  the 
Cyprian  Salamis,  and,  having  completely  de- 
feated them,  followed  up  their  naval  victory 
with  another  which  they  gained  on  shore,  either 
over  the  troops  which  had  landed  from  the 
enemy's  .ships,  or  over  a  land  force  by  which 
they   were  supported.      After  this  they  were 

ioined  by  the  squadron  which  had  been  sent  to 
Jgypt,  and  which  returned,  it  would  appear, 
without  having  achieved  any  material  object, 
and  all  sailed  home  (B.  C.  449).  In  after-times 
Cimon's  military  renown  was  enhanced  by  the 
report  of  a  peace  [sometimes  called  the  Peace  of 
Cimon,  and  sometimes  the  Peace  of  Callias], 
which  his  victories  had  compelled  the  Persian 
king  to  conclude  on  terms  most  humiliating  to 
the  monarchy.  Within  less  than  a  century  after 
his  death  it  was,  if  not  commonly  believed,  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  by  this  treaty,  negotiated, 
as  it  was  supposed,  by  Callias,  son  of  Ilipponi- 
cus,  the  I-crsians  had  agreed  to  abandon  at  least 
the  military  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
distance  of  three  days  journey  on  foot,  or  one  on 
horseback,  from  the  coast,  or,  according  to 
another  acc.iup.t,  the  whole  peninsula  west  of  the 
Ilalys,  and  to  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth  of 
the  Hosphorus  and  the  (Jhelidonian  islands,  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  or  tlie  town  of  IMiaselis,  into  the 
V/cotcrnSea.  The  'nerosilencof  'nnicydidcson 
so  important  a  transaction  would  be  enough  to 
render  the  whole  account  extremely  suspicious." 
— C.  Tiiirhvall.  llixl.  of  Gmr<;  cfi.'ll  (r.  3).  aAIr. 
Qrote  accepts  the  Peace  of  Cimon  as  an  historical 
fact;  Prof.  Curtius  rejects  it. —G.  Grot'\  Kist.  of 
(Imcf,  pt.  3,  ch.  45  (p.  5).— E.  Curtius,  IIM.  of 
(JnnY.  hk.  3,  rh.  2{r.  2). 

B.  C.  458-456.— War  for  Megara  with  Cor- 
inth and  ^gina. — Victories  of  Myronides.— 
Siege  and  conquest  of /Egina. — Collision  with 
the  Spartans  in  Boeotia,. — Defeat  at  Tanagra. 


—Overthrow  of  the  Thebans.— Recovered  As- 
cendency.    See  Okeece  :  B.  C.  458-456. 

B.  C.  449-445.— Hostile  revolution  in  Boeo- 
tia.— Defeat  at  Coroneia.— Revolt  of  Eubcea 
and  Megara —The  thirty  years'  truce. — Ter- 
ritorial losses. — Spartan  recognition  of  the 
Delian  Confederacy.  See  Greece  :  B.  C.  449- 
445. 

B.  C.  445-431.— Supremacy  of  Pericles  and 
the  popular  arts  by  which  he  attained  it. — 
The  splendor  of  Athens  and  grandeur  of  the 
Athenian  Empire  under  his  rule. — "The  con- 
clusion of  peace  left  the  Athenians  to  their  con- 
federacy and  their  internal  politics.  .  .  .  After 
the  death  of  Cimon  the  oligarchical  party  at 
Athens  had  been  led  by  Thucydides,  the  son  of 
^lelesias,  a  man  of  high  character  and  a  kinsman 
of  Cimon.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  members  had  sat 
here  or  there  in  the  assembly  as  they  pleased ; 
liow  they  were  combined  into  a  single  body,  and 
sat  in  a  special  place.  Such  a  consolidation  was 
doubtless  needed  if  the  party  was  to  hold  its  own 
against  Pericles,  who  was  rapidly  carrying 
all  before  him.  For  years  past  he  had  provided 
a  subsistence  for  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  by 
means  of  his  numerous  colonies — no  fewer  than 
5,000  Athenians  must  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
'  deruchies '  in  the  interval  between  453  B.  C.  and 
444  B.  C.  The  new  system  of  juries  [See  Dica- 
stekia]  had  also  been  established  on  the  fall  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  the  jurymen  were  paid — a  second 
source  of  income  to  the  poor.  Such  measures 
were  beyond  anything  that  the  private  liberality 
of  Cimon  —  splendid  as  it  was  —  could  achieve; 
and  on  Cimon's  death  no  other  aristocrat  came 
forward  to  aid  his  party  with  his  purse.  Peri- 
cles did  not  stop  here.  Since  the  cessation  of 
the  war  with  Persia  there  had  been  fewer  drafts 
on  the  public  purse,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
allies  were  accumulating  in  the  public  treasury. 
A  scrupulous  man  would  have  regarded  the 
surplus  as  the  money  of  the  allies.  .  .  .  Pericles 
took  another  view.  lie  plainly  told  the  Atheni- 
ans that  so  long  as  the  city  fulfilled  the  contract 
made  with  tlie  allied  cities,  and  kept  Persian 
vessels  from  their  shores,  the  surplus  was  at  the 
disposal  of  Atiiens.  Acting  on  this  principle,  he 
devoted  a  part  of  it  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
city.  With  the  aid  of  Pheidias,  the  sculptor,  and 
Ictinus,  the  architect,  a  new  temple  began  to 
rise  on  the  Acropolis  in  honour  of  Athena  —  the 
celebrated  Parthenon  or  'Virgin's  Chamber' 
[See  Pautuk.non].  .  .  .  Other  public  buildings 
were  atso  begun  about  this  time.  Athens  was 
in  fact  a  vast  worksliop,  in  which  employment 
was  found  for  a  great  number  of  citizens.  Nor 
was  this  all.  .  .  .  For  eight  months  of  the  year 
00  ships  Avere  kept  at  sea  with  crews  on  board, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  an  ample  supply  of 
practical  seamen.  .  .  .  Thus  by  direct  or  indirect 
mcilns  Pericles  made  the  state  the  paymaster  of 
a  vast  number  of  citi/.ens,  and  the  state  was 
practically  himself,  with  these  paid  citizens  at 
his  back.  At  the  same  time  the  i)ulilic  festivals 
of  the  cit}'  were  enlarged  and  adorned  with  new 
splendoui.<*  .  .  That  all  might  attend  the  thea- 
tre in  which  the  plavs  were  acted,  Pericles  i)ro- 
vided  that  every  citizen  should  receive  from  tiie 
state  a  sum  sulHcient  to  pay  the  charge  demanded 
from  the  spec  tators  by  the  lessee  [S-e  Dionoi.vJ. 
We  may  look  on  these  measures  as  the  arts  ot  a 
demagogue.   ...  Or  we  may  say  that  Pericles 
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was  able  to  gratify  his  passion  for  art  at  the  ex- 
pcnst!  of  the  Atiienians  and  their  allies.  Neither 
of  tliese  views  is  altogether  untenable ;  and  both 
are  far  from  including  the  whole  truth.  Pericles 
.  .  .  was,  if  we  please  to  say  it,  a  demagogue 
and  a  connois.seur.  But  he  was  something  more. 
Looking  at  the  whole  evidence  before  us  with 
impartial  eyes,  we  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge 
tliiii  he  cherished  aspirations  worthy  of  a  great 
statesman.  He  sincerely  desired  that  every 
Athenian  should  owe  to  his  city  the  blessing  of 
an  education  in  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  the 
opportunity  of  a  happy  and  useful  life.  .  .  . 
The  oligarchs  determined  to  pull  down  Pericles, 
if  it  were  possible.  .  .  .  They  proposed,  in  the 
winter  of  445  B.  C,  that  there  should  be  an 
ostracism  in  the  city.  The  people  agreed,  and 
the  usual  arrangements  were  made.  But  vhen 
the  day  came  for  decision,  in  the  spring  of  444 
B.  C,  the  sentence  fell,  not  on  Pericles,  but  on 
Thucydides.  The  sentence  left  no  doubt  about 
the  feeling  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  it  was 
accepted  as  linal.  Thucydides  disappeared  from 
Athens,  and  for  the  next  flfteen  years  Pericles 
was  master  of  the  city.  .  .  .  While  Atliens  was 
active,  organizing  her  confederacy  and  securing 
her  communication  with  the  north,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  had  allowed  the  yars  to  pass  in 
apatliy  and  inattention.  At  length  they  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  the  situation.  It  was  clear  that 
Athens  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  war  with  Per- 
sia, and  that  the  confederacy  of  Delos  was  trans- 
formed into  an  Athenian  empire,  of  whose  forces 
the  great  city  was  absolutely  niistress.  And 
meanwhile  in  visible  greatness  Athens  had  be- 
come far  the  first  city  in  Greece." — E.  Abbott, 
Pencles,  ch.  10-11. — "A  rapid  glance  will  suffice 
to  show  the  eminence  which  Atliens  had  attained 
over  the  other  states  of  Greece.  She  was  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  League  —  the  mistress  of  the 
Grecian  seas;  with  Sparta,  the  sole  rival  that 
could  cope  with  her  armies  and  arrest  her  am- 
bition, she  had  obtained  a  peace;  Corinth  was 
humbled  —  .iEgina  ruined  —  Megara  had  shrunk 
into  her  dependency  ami  garrison.  The  states 
of  Ba'otia  had  received  their  very  constitution 
from  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  general  —  the 
democracies  planted  by  Atliens  served  to  make 
lilierty  itself  subservient  to  her  will,  and  involved 
in  her  safety.  She  had  remedied  the  sterility  of 
her  own  soil  by  securing  the  rich  jiastures  of  the 
neighbouring  Eub(pa.  She  had  atlded  the  gold 
of  Thasos  to  the  silver  of  Laurion,  and  estab- 
lislied  a  footing  in  Thessidy  whicli  was  at  once  a 
fortress  against  the  Asiatic  arms  and  a  mart  for 
Asiatic  commerce.  The  fairest  lands  of  the 
opposite  coast  —  the  most  powerful  islands  of  the 
Grecian  seas  —  contributea  to  her  treasury,  or 
were  almost  legally  subjected  to  her  revenge. 
.  In  all  Greece,  Myronides  was  perhaps  the 
ablest  general  —  Pe  Icles  .  .  .  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  highly  c  ucated,  "autious  and  com- 
manding statesman.  ...  In  actual  possession  of 
the  tribute  of  her  arlies,  Athens  actiuircd  a  new 
riglit  to  its  collection  and  its  manageuKiut,  and 
while  she  devoted  some  of  the  treasure.s  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  strength,  she  began  early  to 
upliold  the  prerogative  of  appropriating  a  part 
to  the  enhancement  of  her  splendour.  ...  It 
was  now  [about  B.  C.  444J  resolved  to  make 
Atliens  also  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  judicial 
nutlinrity.  The  subject-allies  were  compelled, 
if  not  on  minor,  at  least  on  all  importuut  cases. 


to  resort  to  Athenian  courts  of  law  for  justice. 
And  thus  Athens  became,  as  it  were,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  allies.  .  .  .  Before  the  Persian  war, 
and  even  scarcely  before  the  time  of  C'imon, 
Athens  cannot  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  her 
neighbours  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  She  be- 
came the  centre  and  capital  of  the  most  polished 
communities  of  Greece,  and  she  drew  into  a  focus 
all  the  Grecian  intellect;  she  obtained  from  her 
dependents  the  wealth  to  administer  the  arts, 
which  universal  traffic  and  intercourse  taught 
her  to  appreciate;  and  thus  the  Odeon,  and  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  Propyhea  arose.  During  the 
same  administration,  the  fortifications  %vere  com- 
pleted, and  a  third  wall,  parallel  and  near  to  that 
uniting  Piricus  with  Athens,  consummated  the 
works  of  Themistocles  and  Cimon,  and  preserved 
the  communication  between  the  two-folil  city, 
even  should  the  outer  walls  fall  into  the  liandc 
of  an  enemy." — E.  G.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Athens: 
Its  liise  and  Fall,  hk.  4,  ch.  5,  hk.  5,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  W.  Lloyd.  The  Af/e  ^*'  Pencles, 
— Plutarch,  Periclea. 

B.  C.  445-429,— The  Agpe  of  Pericles :  Art. 
— "The  Greeks.  .  .  were  mdustrioiu,  commer- 
cial, sensitive  to  physical  and  moral  beauty, 
eager  for  discussion  and  controversy ;  they  were 
proud  of  their  humanity,  and  happy  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  their  poets,  their  historians,  their  ora- 
tors and  artists.  It  is  singular,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  to  meet  with  a  people  distinguished  at 
once  by  mercantile  aptitude,  and  by  an  exquisite 
feeling  and  sympathy  for  works  of  art;  to  see 
the  vanity  of  wealth  compatible  with  a  nice  dis- 
cernment for  the  true  principles  of  taste ;  to  be- 
hold a  nation,  inconstant  in  ideas,  inconceivably 
fickle  in  prejudices,  worshipping  a  man  one  day 
and  proscribing  him  the  next,  yet  at  the  same 
time  progressing  with  unheartl-of  rapidity ;  within 
the  space  of  a  few  years  traversing  all  systems  oi 
philosophy,  all  forms  of  government,  laying  the 
foundations  of  all  sciences,  making  war  on  all  its 
neighbors,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of 
ideas,  systems,  and  passions,  developing  art 
steadily  and  with  calm  intelligence,  giving  to  it 
novelty,  originality,  and  beauty,  while  preserv- 
ing it  pure  from  the  aberrations  and  caprices  of 
what  we  now  call  fashion.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  480  B.  C,  Athens  had  been 
destroyed,  its  t«'rritory  ravaged,  and  the  Athen- 
ians had  nothing  left  but  their  ships;  yet  so 
great  was  the  activity  of  this  commercial  but 
artistic  people,  that,  only  twenty  years  after- 
wards, they  had  built  the  Parthenon."  —  E.  E. 
Viollet-le-l)uc,  J)iMC<>iii\scii  on  Airhitcrtinr,  p.  Ct't. 

B.  C.  445-429. — The  Age  of  Pericles:  Do- 
mestic life. — The  Athenian  house. — "For  any 
one  coming  from  Asia  it  seemed  as  if  in  entering 
Athens  he  was  coming  into  an  ant's  nest.  Pos- 
sessing, at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  power,  the 
three  ports  of  Munychia,  Phalerum  and  the  Pi- 
ra'us,  it  covered  a  district  whose  circumference 
measured  two  hundred  stadia  (twenty-four  miles). 
But  it  was  around  the  Acropolis  that  the  houses 
were  crowded  together  and  the  jiopulation 
always  in  activitj'.  There  wagons  vere  jiassing 
to  and  fro,  filled  with  merchandise  from  the 
jiorts  or  tvmveying  it  thither.  The  streets  and 
public  places  in  which  people  passed  their  lives 
presented  a  busy  and  noisy  scene.  Strangers, 
who  came  to  buy  or  1>)  sell,  were  contintially  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  shops  and  places  of  manu- 
facture, and  slaves  were  carrying  messages  or 
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Ijunlens.     Women  as  well  as  mon  wore  to  bo 

wen  ill  file  streets,  goiiiir  totlie  iiuirkets.the  public 
jcaines  and  the  iiieetiiiLrs  of  corporate  Ijodies. 
From  the  earliest  hours  of  tlie  (hiy  larire  numbers 
of  i)easants  miirlit  be  seen  bringinjj  in  vei^etables, 
fruit  and  i)ouliry,  and  crying  tiieir  wares  ii.  the 
streets.  Houses  of  Die  higiier  class  occupied  the 
second  zone;  they  generallj'  possessed  a  garden 
and  sometimes  outbuildings  of  oonsideralile  ex- 
tent. Arount'  them  were  to  be  seen  clients  and 
parasites,  wai.mg  for  the  hour  when  the  master 
should  make  his  appearance;  and  whiling  away 
the  time  discussing  the  news  of  the  day,  repeat- 
ing the  rumours,  true  or  false,  that  were  current 
in  tl"  city;  getting  the  slaves  to  talk,  and  laugh- 
ing among  themselves  at  the  strangers  that  hap- 
pened to  Ite  jiassing,  or  addressing  them  with  a 
view  to  make  f>m  of  their  accent,  garb  or 
dres.s.  The  house  of  (Miremylus,  recently  built 
in  that  second  zone,  was  a  subject  of  remark  for 
all  the  idlers.  C.'hremylus,  who  had  lately  be- 
come wealthy  by  means  of  commerce,  and  of 
certain  transactions  of  mor.  or  less  creditable 
character  in  tiie  colonies,  was  an  object  of  envy 
and  criticism  to  most  peo])le,  and  of  admiration 
for  some  wlio  did  justice  to  his  intelligence  and 
energy.  He  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  the  jniijlic  assemblies  —  thanks  to  his 
lii)i'rality;  while  he  took  care  to  secure  the  good 
graces  of  the  archons  and  to  enrich  the  temples. 
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We  have  [in  the  accompanying  tigure]  the 
ground-plan  of  the  residence  "of  this  Athenian 
citizen.  The  entrance  x  opens  on  thi-  j)ublie 
road.  The  site  is  bonnded  on  either  siili'  by 
narrow  streets.  This  entrance  x  opens  cm  the 
court  (),  which  is  surrounded  by  j  jrticos.  At 
A  is  the  jiorter's  lodge,  and  at  \i  the  rooms  for 
the  slaves,  with  kitclien  at  C  and  latrines  at  a. 


From  this  first  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
small  fountain  with  a  basin  which  receives  thi; 
rain  water,  the  pas.sage  I)  leads  into  the  inner 
court  E,  which  is  larger  and  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  i)()rtico.s.  At  G  is  the  reception  room, 
at  H  the  strong  room  for  valuables,  and  at  S  the 
private  altar.  At  F  is  a  large  .storeroom  contain- 
ing provisions  and  wine;;  and  at  I  the  small  din- 
ing room  (triclinium);  the  cooking-room  for  the 
family  being  at  J  with  latrines  at  b.  The  large 
triclinium  is  at  K.  The  passage  m  admits  to  the 
gynieceiun,  containing  the  bedreums  P  along  the 
portico  M,  a  common  room  for  the  women,  with 
its  small  enclosed  garden,  and  closets  at  e.  The 
(pnirters  for  visitors  are  entered  by  the  passage 
t,  and  consist  of  bedrooms  V,  a  portico  T,  a 
small  garden  and  closets  f.  At  d  is  an  opening 
into  tlie  lane  for  the  servants,  when  required. 
The  gardens  extend  in  the  direction  Z.  This 
house  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  which 
to  the  south-west  hxjks  towards  the  Acropolis; 
thus  it  is  sheltered  from  the  violent  winds  which 
s(mietimes  blov»'  from  this  (juarter.  From  the 
large  dining-hall  and  from  the  terrace  L,  which 
adjoins  it,  there  is  a  charming  prospect;  for, 
above  the  trees  of  the  garden  is  seen  the  city 
overlooked  by  the  Acro,)olis,  and  towards  the 
left  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus.  From  this  terrace 
L  there  is  a  descent  to  the  garden  by  about 
twelve  steps.  The  position  was  chosen  wilii  a 
view  to  protection  against  the  sun's  heat  and  the 
troublesome  winds.  From  the  portico  of  the 
gynicceum  are  seen  the  hills  extending  towards 
the  north,  covered  with  houses  surrounded  by 
olive-trees;  and  in  the  background  Jloimt  Pcn- 
tclicus.  ...  In  the  dwelling  of  Chremylus  the 
various  departments  were  arranged  at  the  pro- 
prietor's discretion,  and  the  architect  only  con- 
formed to  his  instructions.  Thus  the  front  part 
of  the  house  is  assigned  to  the  external  relations 
of  the  owner.  In  this  court  O  assemble  the 
agents  or  factors  who  come  to  give  an  accoiuit  of 
tile  commissions  they  have  executed,  or  to  re- 
ceive orders.  If  the  master  wishes  to  speak  to 
any  of  them,  he  takes  him  into  his  reception 
room  ;  his  bedchamber  being  at  K,  he  can  easily 
repair  to  that  reception-room  or  to  the  gyna'ceuiu 
reserved  for  the  women  and  younger  t.'hildren. 
If  he  entertains  friends,  they  have  their  sejiaratu 
apartments,  which  are  shut  olf,  not  being  in 
communication  with  the  first  court  except 
through  the  passage  t.  All  that  part  of  the  habi- 
tation which  is  beyond  the  wide  entrance-hall  1) 
is  consecrated  to  domestic  life;  and  only  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  family  arc  admitted  into  the 
se(;ond  court ;  for  example,  if  they  are  invited  to 
a  baiKpiet, —  which  is  held  in  the  great  hall  K. 
The  master  usually  takes  his  meal^  with  his  wife 
and  one  or  two  mcnbere  of  his  family  who  live 
in  the  house,  in  the  smaller  room  I,  the  couches 
of  which  will  hokl  six  i)ersons;  wher(;as  fifteen 
guests  can  be  accommodated  on  the  couches  of 
the  great  hall  K.  C'hrcmylus  lias  spared  nothing 
to  render  his  house  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
in  the  city.  The  columns  of  Pcntelican  marble 
supjiort  architraves  of  wood,  surmounted  by 
friezes  and  cornices  overlaid  with  stucco  and 
ornamented  with  delicate  painting.  Every- 
where the  walls  are  coaled  with  fine  smooth 
plaster,  adorned  with  paintings;  and  the  ceilings 
are  of  timber  artistically  wrouglit  and  coloured. " 
— E.  VioUet-Ie-Duc,  The  Jlalntationn  of  Mdii  in 
all  Ar/en,  cfi.  17. 
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B.  C.  445-429.— The  Age  of  Pericles  :  Law 
and  its  Administration. — Contrast  with  the 
Romans. — "It  is  rciimrkabli!  .  .  .  that  tlic 
•ffiUiility '  i)f  hiw.s  on  wliit'h  tliu  Grccii  di'inoc- 
riu'ies  prided  themselves — that  e(|!iality  which, 
hi  the  beautifiil  drinkinii  song  of  Callistnitus, 
Ilarmodius  and  Aristogiton  are  said  to  have 
given  to  Athens  —  had  little  in  common  with 
the 'equity '  of  the  Romans.  The  lirst  was  an 
pimal  administration  of  civil  laws  among  the 
citizens,  however  limited  the  class  of  citizens 
might  b(!;  the  last  implied  the  applicability  of  a 
law,  which  was  not  civil  law,  to  a  class  which 
did  not  necessarily  consist  of  citizens.  The  first 
e.xduded  a  despot;  the  last  included  foreigners, 
and  for  some  purposes  slaves.  .  .  .  There  are 
two  special  dangers  to  which  law,  and  society 
which  is  held  together  by  law,  appear  to  be 
liable  in  their  infancy.  One  of  them  is  that  law 
may  be  too  rapidly  developed.  This  occurred 
with  the  codes  of  the  more  progressive  Greek 
communities,  which  disembarrassed  themselves 
with  astonishing  facility  from  cumbrous  forms 
of  procedure  and  needless  terms  of  art,  and  soon 
ceased  to  attach  any  supers. at ious  value  to  rigid 
rules  and  prescriptions.  It  was  not  for  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  mankind  that  they  did  so, 
though  the  immediate  benelit  conferred  on  their 
citizens  may  have  been  considerable.  One  of 
the  rarest  qualities  of  national  character  is  the 
capacity  for  applying  and  worling  out  the  law, 
as  such,  at  the  cost  of  constant  miscarriages  of 
abstract  justice,  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
the  hope  or  the  wish  that  law  may  be  conformed 
to  a  higher  ideal.  The  Greek  intellect,  -.vith  all 
its  nobility  and  elasticity,  was  quite  unable  to 
confine  itself  within  the  strait  waistcoat  of  a 
legal  formula;  and,  if  we  may  judge  them  by 
the  popular  courts  of  Athens,  of  whose  working 
we  possess  accurate  knowledge,  the  Greek 
tribunals  exhibited  the  strongest  tendency  to 
confound  law  and  fact.  The  remains  ot  the 
Orators  and  the  forensic  commoni)laces  pre- 
served by  Aristotle  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric, 
show  that  questions  of  pure  law  were  constantly 
argued  on  every  consideration  which  could 
possibly  influence  the  mind  of  the  judges.  No 
durable  system  of  jurisprudence  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  A  community  which  never 
hesitated  to  relax  rules  of  written  law  whenever 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  an  ideally  perfect 
decision  on  the  facts  of  particular  cases,  would 
only,  if  i(^  becjueathed  any  body  of  judicial 
principles  to  posterity,  ])e(pieath  one  consisting 
of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  which  happened 
to  be  prevalent  at  the  time.  Such  jurispru- 
dence woidd  contain  no  framework  to  which  the 
more  advanced  conceptions  of  subsequent  ages 
could  be  fitted.  It  would  amount  at  best  to  a 
l)iiilosophy,  marked  with  the  imperfections  of 
the  civilisation  uniler  which  it  grew  up.  .  .  . 
The  other  liability  to  v/hich  the  infancy  of 
society  is  exposed  has  prevented  or  arrcstecl  the 
pnrgress  of  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
The  rigidity  of  primitive  law,  arising  chielly 
from  its  earlier  association  and  identification 
with  religion,  has  chainiul  down  tlu;  mass  of  the 
human  race  to  those  views  of  life  and  conduct 
wiiich  they  entertained  at  the  time  when  tluir 
usages  were  first  consolidated  into  a  systematic 
form.  There  wen;  one  or  two  mces  exempted 
by  a  marvcllo\is  fate  from  this  c.ilamity,  and 
grafts  frum  thosu  stocks  have  fertilised  u  few 


modern  societies;  hut  it  is  still  true  th-it,  over  the 
larger  part  of  fiie  world,  tiie  perfection  of  law 
has  always  lu'cn  considered  as  cor'sisfing  in 
adherence  to  tiic  ground  plan  suppo.scd  to  have 
been  marked  out  i)y  the  originil  legislator.  If 
intellect  has  in  such  cases  l)ecn  exercised  on 
jurisprudence,  it  has  uniformly  i)ridcd  itself  on 
the  subtle  i)erversity  of  the  conclusions  it  could 
build  on  ancient  tcxis  without  discoverable 
departure  from  their  literal  tenour.  I  know  no 
reason  why  the  h'w  of  the  Romans  .should  be 
superior  to  th(!  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  uidcss  the 
theory  of  Natural  Law  had  given  it  a  t^'pe  of 
excellence;  dilferent  from  the  usual  one." — II.  S. 
Maine,  Ancit'id  Lmr,  ch.  ;5-4.  — "  But  both  the 
Greek  and  tin;  English  trial  by  jury  were  at  one 
time  the  great  political  .safeguard  against  .state 
oppressiem  and  injustice;  and,  owing  to  this 
origin,  free  nations  become  so  attached  to  it  that 
they  are  blind  to  its  defects.  And  just  as 
Ireland  would  now  benelit  beyond  conception 
by  the  abolition  of  the  jury  .sy.stem,  so  the 
secured  Atheriian  (or  any  other)  democracy 
would  have  thriven  better  had  its  laws  been 
adniinistced  by  courts  of  skilled  judges.  For 
these  IfU'ge  bodu-s  of  average  citizens,  who,  by 
the  way,  were  not  like  our  jurymen,  unwilling 
occupants  of  the  jury-box,  but  who  made  it  a 
paid  business  and  au  amusement,  did  not  regard 
the  letter  of  the  law.  They  allowed  actions 
barred  by  the  reasonable  limits  of  time;  they 
allowed  arguments  totally  beside  the  (question, 
though  this  too  was  illegal,  for  there  was  no 
competent  judge  to  draw  the  line;  they  allowed 
hearsay  evidence,  though  that  too  was  against 
the  law;  indeed  the  evidence  produced  in  most 
of  the  speeches  is  of  the  loosest  and  poorest  kind. 
Worse  than  all,  there  were  uo  proper  records 
kept  of  their  decisions,  and  witnes,ses  were  called 
in  to  swear  what  had  been  the  past  decisions  of 
a  jury  sitting  in  the  same  city,  and  under  the 
same  procedure.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  there  were  state  archives,  in  which  the 
decrees  of  the  popular  assembly  were  kept.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  speech  of  Lysias 
against  a  man  (lalled  Nichomachus,  who  was 
appointed  to  transcribe  the  laws  of  Solon  in  four 
months,  but  who  kept  them  in  his  possession  for 
six  years,  and  is  accused  of  having  so  falsified 
them  as  to  have  substituted  himself  for  Solon. 
Hence  there  can  have  been  no  recognized  <lupli- 
cate  extant,  or  such  a  thing  could  not  be 
attempted.  So  again,  in  the  Trapeziticus  of 
Isocrates,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  well  known  fact, 
that  a  certain  Pythodorus  was  convicted  of 
tampering  with  state-documents,  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  magistrates,  and  deposited  in  the 
Acropolis.  All  these  things  meet  us  in  every 
turn  in  the  court  speeches  of  the  Attic  orators. 
We  are  amazed  at  .seeing  relationships  proved  in 
will  cases  by  a  man  coming  in  and  swearing  that 
such  a  man's  father  had  told  him  that  his 
brother  was  ma'Ti' •!  to  such  a  woman,  of  such  a 
house.  We  find  '\e  most  libellous  charges 
brought  against  <~;  jionents  on  matters  totally 
beside  the  (piestion  at  issue,  and  even  formal 
evidence  of  general  bad  character  admitted. 
We  find  .some  speakers  in  conseiiucnce  treating 
the  jury  with  a  .sort  of  mingled  deference  and 
contempt  which  is  amusing.  'On  [he  former 
trial  of  this  ea.se,'  they  say,  '  my  opponent  man- 
aged to  tell  you  many  well  devised  lies;  of 
course  y  ou  were  deceived,  how  could  it  be  other- 
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wIsp,  and  roil  made  a  false  decision ;'  or  else, 
'  Vou  wf-ri' so  pii/zlcd  tlmt  you  f^ot  at  vuriiiuee 
Willi  one  iinoiiicr,  you  voted  iit  sixes  and  sevens, 
and  liy  a  small  inajorily  you  eame  to  an  absurd 
dedsilm.'  'IJiiI  1  tliilik  you  know  well,' says 
Is(jenites,  'tlial  the  eity  has  often  repented  so 
bitterly  ere  this  for  decisions  mad(!  in  passion 
and  without  evidence,  as  to  desire  after  no  lon.^c 
interval  to  i)unisli  those  wlio  misled  it,  and  to 
wish  those  who  had  been  calumniated  weromon; 
than  restoied  to  their  former  prosperity. 
Keepini^  these  facts  before  j-ou,  you  ought  not 
to  be  hasty  in  b'lieving  the  prosc(;iitors,  nor  to 
hear  the  (lefeiidants  with  interruption  and  ill 
temi)er.  For  it  is  a  .shame  to  have  the  :'haraeter 
of  Ix'iii!,'  the  gentlest  and  most  humane  of  the 
Greeks  in  other  respects,  and  yet  to  act  contrary 
to  this  reputation  in  the  trials  which  take  place 
here.  It  is  a  shame  that  in  other  cities,  whe'i  a 
human  life  is  at  stake,  a  considerable  majority 
of  votes  is  reijuired  for  conviction,  but  that 
among  you  those  in  danger  do  not  even  get  an 
equal  chance  with  their  false  accusers.  You 
swear  indeed  once  a  year  that  you  will  attend  to 
both  plaintilT  and  defendant,  but  in  the  interval 
only  keep  your  oath  .so  far  as  to  accept  what- 
ever the  accusers  say,  but  you  .sometimes  will 
Dot  let  those  who  are  trying  to  refute  them  utter 
even  a  single  word.  You  think  those  cities 
munhabitable,  in  which  citizens  are  executed 
without,  trial,  and  fo'-get  that  those  who  <lo  not 
give  both  sides  a  fair  hearing  are  doing  the  very 
same  thing.'" — .1.  P.  Mahallv,  JSocial  Life  in 
Grtr<y,  ,■/,.  i;}. 

B.  C.  445-429.— The  Age  of  Pericles :  Poli- 
tical life. — The  democracy. — "The  real  life  of 
Athens  lasted  at  the  most  for  200  years:  and  j'et 
there  are  moments  in  .vhich  all  that  we  have 
won  by  the  toils  of  so  many  generations  seems  as 
if  it  would  be  felt  t(.  be  but  a  small  thing  beside 
a  single  hour  of  IVriklos.  The  Democracy  of 
Athens  was  in  truth  the  noblest  fruit  of  thatself- 
develoi)ing  power  of  the  Greek  mind  which 
worked  every  possession  of  the  ('oininon  heritage 
into  some  new  and  more  brilliant  .shape,  but 
which  learned  nothing,  nothing  of  all  that  formed 
its  real  life  and  its  real  glory,  from  the  Barba- 
rians of  the  outer  world.  Men  tell  us  that  Greece 
learned  this  or  that  mechanical  invention  from 
PlRvnieia  or  Egypt  or  Assyria.  Be  it  so;  but 
stand  in  the  Pny.x;  listen  to  the  contending  ora- 
tors; listen  to  the  ambassadors  of  distant  cities; 
listen  to  each  side  as  it  is  fairly  hearkened  to,  an  1 
see  the  matter  in  hand  decided  by  the  peaceful 
vote  of  thousands  —  here  at  least  of  a  truth  is 
something  which  Athens  did  not  learn  from  any 
Assyrian  despot  or  from  any  Egyptian  j)rie.>,i. 
And  we,  chihlren  of  the  comnum  stock,  sharers  in 
the  common  heritage,  as  we  see  man,  Aryan  man, 
in  the  full  growth  of  his  noblest  type,  we  may 
feel  a  thrill  as  we  think  that  KleisthenGs  and 
PcriklCs  were,  after  all,  men  of  our  own  blood  — 
lis  we  think  that  the  institutions  which  grew  up 
under  their  hands  and  the  institutions  under 
which  we  ourselves  are  living  are  alike  branches 
8i)rung  from  one  stock,  portions  of  one  inheri- 
tance in  which  Athens  ivnd  England  have  an 
equal  right.  In  the  A*'ieniau  Democracy  we  see 
a  popular  constitution  tu.ving  the  form  which  was 
natural  for  such  a  constitution  to  take  when  it 
was  able  to  run  its  natural  course  in'  a  common- 
wealth which  conaistt'd  only  of  a  single  city. 
Wherever  the  Assembly  really  reinains,  in  truth 


as  well  as  in  name,  an  Assembly  of  the  whole 
jx'ople  ii.  their  own  persons,  it  nuist  in  its  own 
nature  be  sovereign.  It  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  delegate  more  or  less  of  power  to  magis- 
trates and  generals;  but  such  power  will  be  sim- 
ply delegated.  Their  authority  will  be  a  mere 
trust  from  the  sovereign  body,  and  to  that  sov- 
en  ign  body  they  will  be  responsible  for  its  exer- 
cise. That  is  to  say,  one  of  the  original  elements 
of  the  State,  the  King  or  chief,  now  represented 
by  the  elective  magistracy,  will  lose  its  indepen- 
dent powers,  and  will  sink  into  a  body  who  have 
only  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  sovereign  Assem- 
bly. So  with  another  of  the  original  elements, 
the  Council.  This  body  too  loses  its  independent 
being;  it  has  1.0  ruling  or  checking  power;  it  be- 
comes a  mere  ('ommittee  of  the  Assembly,  chosen 
or  appointed  by  lot  to  ])ut  2neasures  into  shape 
lor  more  easy  discussion  in  the  sovereign  body. 
As  society  becomes  more  advanced  and  compli- 
cated, the  judicial  power  can  no  longer  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Assembly  itself,  while  it  would  be 
against  every  democratic  instinct  to  leave  it  in 
the  arbitrary  power  of  individual  m-igistrates. 
Other  Commiitees  of  the  As.sembly,  Juri(!s  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  with  a  presiding  magistrate  as 
chairman  rather  than  as  Judge,  are  therefore  set 
apart  to  decide  causes  and  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
offenders.  Such  is  pure  Democracy,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  people  and  not  of  a  i)art  of  it 
only,  as  carried  out  in  its  full  perfection  in  a 
single  city.  It  is  a  form  ot  goverimient  >  Inch 
works  up  the  faculties  of  man  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  any  other;  it  is  the  form  of  government 
which  gives  the  freest  scope  to  the  inborn  genius 
of  the  whole  community  and  of  every  member  of 
it.  Its  weak  point  is  that  it  works  up  the  facul- 
ties of  man  to  a  pitch  so  idgh  that  it  can  hardly 
be  lasting,  that  its  ordinary  life  needs  an  enthusi- 
asm, a  devotion  too  highly  strung  to  be  likely  to 
live  through  many  generations.  Athens  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  the  Athens  of  Periklfis,  was 
truly  '  the  roof  und  crown  of  things ; '  her  democ- 
racy raised  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  to 
a  higher  level  than  any  government  before  or 
since;  it  gave  freer  play  than  any  government 
before  or  since  to  the  personal  gifts  of  the  fore- 
most of  mankind.  But  against  the  few  years  of 
Athenian  glory  we  must  set  the  long  ages  of 
Athenian  decline.  Against  the  city  wliere  Peri- 
klCs  was  General  we  must  set  the  city  where 
Hadrian  was  Archon.  On  the  Assemblies  of 
other  Grecian  cities  it  is  hardly  needful  to  dwell. 
Our  knowledge  of  their  practical  working  is 
slight.  We  '  ■•^e  one  picture  of  a  debate  in  the 
popular  Assl  )ly  of  Sparta,  an  Assembly  none 
the  less  popula*-  in  its  internal  constitution  be- 
cause it  was  the  assembly  of  what,  as  regarded 
the  excluded  classes  of  the  State,  was  a  narrow 
oligarchy.  We  see  that  there,  as  might  be  looked 
for,  the  chiefs  of  the  State,  the  Kings,  and  yet 
more  the  Ephors,  spoke  with  a  degree  of  official, 
as  distinguished  from  personal,  authority  which 
fell  to  tlie  lot  of  no  man  in  the  Assembly  of 
Athens.  PeriklCs  reigned  supreme,  not  because 
he  was  one  of  Ten  Generals,  but  because  he  was 
PcriklCs.  ...  In  the  EkklCsia  which  listened  to 
PeriklC's  and  DOmosthenOs  we  feel  almost  as  much 
at  home  as  in  an  institution  of  our  own  land  and 
our  own  times.  At  least  we  ought  to  feel  at 
home  there ;  for  we  have  the  full  materials  for 
calling  up  the  political  life  of  Athens  in  all  its 
fullness,  and  withiu  our  own  times  one  of  the 
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greatest  minds  of  our  own  or  of  any  age  has  given 
its  full  strength  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  error 
and  ealumny  whieli  so  long  shrouded  the  parent 
state  of  justie(;  and  freedom.  Among  the  eon- 
temporaries  and  eounlrymen  of  ^Ir.  Grote  it  is 
shame  indeed  if  men  tail  to  see  in  the  great  De- 
mocracy the  tirst  state  which  taught  mankind 
that  the  voice  of  persuasion  coidil  he  stronger 
than  a  despot's  will,  the  tirst  which  taught  that 
disputes  could  be  settled  by  a  free  debate  and  a 
free  vote  which  in  other  lands  could  have  been 
decided  only  by  the  bani'^hment  or  massacre  of 
the  weaker  side.  .  .  It  must  be  (;onstantly 
borne  in  mind  fhat  the  true  dilTt.'rence  between 
an  aristocratic  and  a  denii)cratie  government,  as 
those  words  were  understood  in  the  politics  of  old 
Greece,  lies  in  this.  In  the  Democracy  all  citi- 
zens, all  who  enjoy  civil  rights,  enjoy  also  politi- 
cal rit;hts.  In  tiie  aristocracy  political  rights 
belong  to  only  a  iiart  of  those  who  enjoy  civil 
rights.  But,  in  either  ease,  tlie  highest  authority 
of  the  State  is  the  general  Assembly  of  the  whole 
ruling  body,  whetlier  that  ruling  body  be  the 
wliole  jieopl "  or  only  a  part  of  it.  .  .  .  The  slaves 
and  strangers  who  were  shut  out  at  Athens  were, 
according  to  Greek  ideas,  no  Athenians;  but 
every  Athenian  had  his  i)lace  in  the  sovereign 
assembly  of  Athens,  while  ever}'  Corinthian  had 
not  his  place  in  the  sovereign  assembly  of 
Corinth.  But  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic 
commonwealth  both  agreed  in  i)laeing  the  final 
authority  of  the  State  in  the  general  Assembly  of 
all  who  enjoy  the  liighest  franc. lise.  .  .  .  The 
peojjle,  of  its  own  will,  placed  at  its  head  men  of 
the  same  class  as  those  who  in  the  earlier  state  ol 
things  had  ruled  it  against  its  will.  Perikles, 
Niklas,  AlkibiadC's,  were  men  widely  differing 
in  character,  widely  dilTering  in  their  relations  to 
the  popular  government.  But  all  alike  were 
men  of  ancient  birth,  who,  as  men  of  ancient 
birth,  found  their  way,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  those  high  places  of  the  State  to  which 
Kleon  found  his  way  only  by  a  strange  freak  of 
fortune.  At  Rome  we  find  quite  another  story. 
There,  no  less  tlian  at  Athens,  the  moral  influence 
of  nobility  survived  its  legal  privileges;  but, 
more  than  this,  the  legal  privileges  of  the  elder 
nobility  were  never  wholly.swept  av.'ay,  and  the 
inherent  feeling  of  respect  for  illustrious  birth 
called  into  being  a  younger  nobility  by  its  side. 
At  Athens  one  stage  of  reform  pluced  a  distinc- 
tion of  wealth  instead  of  a  distinction  of  birth- 
another  stage  swept  away  the  distinction  of 
wealth  also.  But  the  reform,  at  each  of  its 
stages,  was  general ;  it  affected  all  ofiices  alike, 
save  those  sacred  offices  which  still  remained  the 
special  heritage  of  certain  sacred  families.  .  .  . 
In  an  aristocratic  conunonwealth  there  is  no  room 
for  PeriklOs ;  there  is  no  rooir.  '.)r  the  i)eople  that 
hearkened  to  PeriklOs;  but  ir  m  of  the  second 
order,  skilful  conservative  aviiinistrators,  men 
able  Lo  work  the  system  which  they  find  estab- 
lished, no  form  of  government  is  so  fertile.  .  .  . 
But  everywhere  we  learn  the  same  lesson,  the 
inconsistency  of  commonwealths  which  boast 
themselves  of  their  own  freedom  and  exalt  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  the  freedom  of  otliers." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  ComiMmtim  Politica,  lert.  ."i-O. — 
"Demos  was  himself  King,  Minister,  and  Parlia- 
nient.  He  had  liis  smaller  olllc'ils  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  detjiils  of  public  ousiness,  but  he 
was  most  undoubtedly  liis  own  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  his  own  Foreign  Secretary,  his  own 


Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He  himself  kept  up 
a  i)ers()nal  correspondence  both  with  foreign 
l)otentates  and  wilii  his  own  olllcers  on  foreign 
service;  the  'despatches'  of  Xikias  and  \.\w. 
'  notes '  of  Philip  were  alike  addres.sed  to  no  olU- 
cer  sliort  of  the  sovereign  himself ;  he  gave  per- 
sonal audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  otlier  states, 
and  clothed  his  own  witli  just  so  great  or  so 
small  a  share  as  he  deemed  good  of  his  own 
boundless  authority.  He  had  no  need  to  entrust 
the  care  of  his  thotisand  dependencies  to  tiie  mys- 
terious working  of  a  Foreign  Ollice;  he  himself 
sat  in  judgment  upon  Mitylenuian  rei>els;  he  him- 
self settled  the  allotment  of  lands  at  Clialki ;  or 
Amphipoli.i ;  he  decreed  hy  his  own  wisdom  wiiat 
d'lties  should  be  levied  at  the  Sound  of  By/.im- 
tion;  he  even  ventured  on  a  task  of  whicli  two- 
and-twenty  ages  iiave  not  les.sened  the  dilHeulty, 
and  undertook,  without  the  help  of  a  l^ord 
High  Commissioner,  to  adjust  the  relations  and 
com]>ose  till'  seditions  even  of  Korkyra  and  Za- 
kynthos.  He  was  his  own  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
his  own  Lord  Primate,  his  own  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  listened  to  the  arguments  of  Kleon 
on  behalf  of  a  measure,  and  to  tlie  arguments  of 
Nikias  against  it,  and  he  ended  i)y  bidding 
Nikias  to  go  and  carry  out  the  i)roposal  which 
he  had  denounced  as  e.vtravagant  or  unjust.  He 
listened  with  approval  to  his  own  '  explanations; ' 
he  passed  votes  of  confidence  in  his  own  policy; 
he  advised  himself  to  give  his  own  royal  assent 
to  the  bills  which  he  had  himself  p;issed,  with- 
out the  form  of  a  second  or  third  reading,  or  the 
vain  cereinonj  of  moving  that  the  Prytaueis  do 
leave  their  chairs.  .  .  .  We  suspect  that  the 
average  Athenian  citizen  was,  in  i)olitical  intelli- 
gence, above  the  average  English  Member  of 
Parliament.  It  was  this  concentration  of  all 
power  in  an  aggregate  of  which  every  citizen 
formed  a  part,  which  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  true  Greek  democracy.  Florence 
had  nothing  like  it;  there  has  been  nothing  like 
it  in  the  modern  world:  the  few  ptire  democra- 
cies which  have  lingered  on  to  our  own  day 
have  never  had  such  mighty  (juestions  laid  before 
them,  and  have  never  luul  such  statesmen  and 
orators  to  lead  them.  The  great  Democracy  has 
had  no  fellow ;  but  the  political  lessons  which  it 
teaches  are  none  the  less  lessons  for  all  time  and 
for  every  land  and  people." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Historical  Essays (d.  2) :  IVie  Athenian  Democracy. 
"The  individual  freedom  whicli  was  enjoyed  at 
Athens  and  which  i-^  extolled  by  Pericles  was 
plainly  an  exception  to  the  common  usage  of 
Greece,  and  is  so  regarded  in  the  Funeral  SiK'((ch. 
The  word  'freedom,' it  should  be  remembered, 
bore  an  ambiguous  meaning.  It  denoted  on  the 
one  hand  political  independence, —  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  power  by  the  State  and  of  political 
rights  by  the  citir-ens.  In  this  ^.ense  every  Greek 
citizen  could  claim  it  as  his  birthright.  Even 
the  Spartans  could  tell  the  Persian  Hydarnes  that 
he  had  not,  like  them,  tasted  of  freeuora.  an;'  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  .Jv>-eet  or  not.  But  tiie 
word  also  denoted  personal  and  social  liberty, — 
freedom  from  the  e.xcessivr!  restraints  o""  law,  the 
absence  '>f  a  tyrannous  public  opinion  ar-i  of  in- 
tolerance between  nsan  and  man.  Pericles  cla'ms 
for  Athens  '  freedom'  in  thi'^,  double  .sense.  But 
freedom  so  far  as  it  implies  the  absence  of  Ic  gal 
interference  in  the  j^rivati;  concv-rus  of  life  was 
))ut  little  known  except  at  Athens." — S.  II. 
Butcher,   Seme   Aspects   of   Oreek    Oenius,  pp. 
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70-71. — "To  Athens  .  .  .  wc  look  ...  for  nn 
answer  to  llic  i|iu'stion,  Wliat  docs  liistory  teach 
in  rci^iinl  to  tli((  viriiii!  of  !i  j)urcly  democratic 
govcriii'U'nl  V  And  lierc  w<;  may  sateiy  say  that, 
under  favoiiral)li'  cir^iimstances,  tliere  is  no  form 
of  i^overnment  wiiii  li,  while;  it  lasts,  has  such  a 
virtue  to  give  scope  to  a  vigorous  growth  and 
luxtiriant  fruitage  of  various  manhood  as  a  i)ure 
democracy.  .  .  .  But  it  does  not  follow  that, 
though  in  tiiis  regaril  it  lias  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  other  form  of  government,  it  is  tlierefon; 
nbsolntely  IIid  hesl  of  all  forms  of  government. 
.  .  .  Neither,  on  the  (»tlier  hand,  do(;s  it  follow 
from  the  shortnessof  tile  briglit  nngn  of  Athenian 
dcmoctvicy  —  not  more  than  "JOO  ye;irs  from  Clis- 
tlienes  to  the  Macedonians  —  that  all  democrai-ies 
are  short-lived,  and  must  pay,  lilie  dissijjated 
young  gentlemen,  with  ]ireniatnro  decay  for  the 
feverish  ihuse  of  their  vital  force.  Possible  no 
doubt  it  is,  that  if  the  power  of  what  we  may 
call  a  sort  of  Athenian  Second  (-'liamber,  the 
Areiopagus,  instead  of  being  weakened  as  it  was 
by  Aristides  and  Pericles,  had  been  i)uilt  up  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  ^Escliylus  and  the  intelli- 
gent aristocrats  of  his  day,  such  a  body,  armed, 
like  our  House  of  Lords,  with  an  elToctik'e  nega- 
tive on  all  outbiu'sts  of  popular  nisliue.ss,  might 
have  prevented  the  uml)itioii  of  the  Athenians 
fromlauiu^hingon  that,  famous  Syracmsan  e.xiiedi- 
tion  which  exhausted  their  force  and  maimed 
their  action  for  the  future.  But  the  lesson  taught 
by  tlie  short-lived  glory  of  Athens,  and  its  sub- 
jugation under  the  rough  foot  of  the  astute  3Iace- 
(lonian,  is  not  that  democracies,  under  the  intlu- 
euce  of  faction,  and,  it  may  bi;,  not  free  from 
venality,  will  sell  their  liberties  to  a  strong  neigh- 
hour —  for  aristocratic  Poland  did  this  in  a  much 
more  blushless  way  than  democratic  Greece  — 
but  that  any  loose  aggregate  of  independent 
States,  given  more  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves 
than  to  unite  against  a  common  enemy,  whether 
democr..tic,  or  aristocratic,  or  monarchical  in 
their  form  of  government,  cannot  in  the  long  run 
maintain  their  ground  against  the  (irm  policy  and 
the  well-massed  force  of  a  strong  monarchy. 
Athens  was  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  free 
peoples  at  Clucronca,  not  becaus(i  the  Athenian 
people  had  too  much  freedom,  but  because  the 
Greek  Stiites  had  toe,  ''ttlc  unity.  Thej'  were 
used  by  Philip  exact  1,\  in  the  same  way  that 
Napoleon  iuseil  the  German  States  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century." — ,J.  S. 
Blackie,  What  (knu  IIii<(i>n/  'latch?  pp.  28-31. — 
"In  Herodotus  you  have  the  beginning  of  the 
age  of  discussion.  .  .  .  The  discoui'ses  on  democ- 
racy, aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  which  he  i)uls 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  consjiirators  when 
tlie  monarchy  was  vi.eant,  have  justly  been  called 
absurd,  as  speeches  supposed  to  have  been  spoken 
by  those  persons.  No  Asiatic  ever  thought  of 
such  things.  You  might  as  well  imagine  Saul 
or  David  speaking  them  as  those  to  whom  Hero- 
dotus attributes  them.  They  are  Greek  speeches, 
full  of  free  Greek  discussions,  and  suggested  by 
the  experience,  already  considerable,  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  results  of  discussion.  The  age  of 
debate  is  beginning,  and  even  Herodotus,  the  least 
of  a  wrangli'r  of  any  man,  ant'  the  most  of  a 
sweet  and  sim|-le  narrator,  felt  the  effect.  When 
we  ccmie  to  Thucydiiles,  tlu'  results  of  discussion 
are  as  fidl  as  lliey  have  ever  been;  his  light  is 

i)ure,  'dry   light,'  free  from  the   'humours'  of 
labit,  uuci  purged  from  cousecruted  usage.     As 


Groto's  history  often  reads  like  .i  report  to  Parlia- 
iiifMit,  so  half  Tliucv<lidcs  reads  like  a  speech,  or 
maleri.ils  foraspeecli,  in  the  Athenian  Assembly." 
—  \V.  Bagchot,  I'/ii/m'i'M  and  I'idilifx.  }tp.  170-171. 
B.  C.  440-437.— Nev7  settlements  of  Kler- 
ouchoi. — The  founding  of  Amphipolis. — 
Revolt  pnd  subjugation  of  Samos. —  'The 
great  aim  of  PerikTcs  was  to  strengthen  the 
jmwer  of  Athens  over  the  whole  area  occupied 
by  her  confederacy.  The  establishment  of 
.settlers  or  Klerouchoi  [see  KlkiiitchsI,  who  re- 
tained their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  had 
answered  so  well  in  the  LelantiiiM  plain  of 
Euboia  that  it  was  obviously  gctod  policy  to  ex- 
tend the  .system.  The  territory  of  llestiaia  in 
the  north  of  Euboia  and  the  islands  of  Lemno.s, 
Imbros,  and  Skyros,  were  thus  occupied;  and 
Perikles  liimseli  led  a  body  of  .settlers  to  the 
Thraliian  Chersoiiesos  where  he  repaired  the  old 
wall  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  an<l  even  to 
Sinope  which  now  became  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  alliiuice.  A  generation  had  passed 
from  the  time  when  Athens  lost  10,000  citizens 
in  the  attempt  to  fouu''  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon.  The  task  was  now  undertiiken 
successfully  by  Hagnon,  and  the  city  came  into 
existence  which  was  to  be  the  cau.se  of  disaster 
to  the  historian  Thuc^'dides  and  to  witness  the 
death  of  Brasidas  and  of  Kleon  [see  Amimii- 
I'Oi.is].  .  .  .  Two  years  before  the  founding  of 
Amphipolis,  Samos  revolted  from  Athens.  .  .  . 
In  this  revolt  of  Samos  the  overt  siction  comes 
from  the  oligarchs  who  had  seized  upon  the 
Ionian  town  of  Priene,  and  defeated  the  Mile- 
sians who  ojjpo.sed  them.  The  latter  appealed  to 
the  Athenians,  and  received  not  only  their  aid 
but  that  of  the  Samian  demos.  The  latter  now 
became  the  ruling  body  in  the  island,  tifty  men 
and  fifty  boys  being  taken  from  the  oligarchic 
familiesand  placed  as  hostages  in  Lemnos,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  now  wholly  occupied  by 
Athenian  Klerouchoi.  But  the  Samian  exiles 
(for  many  had  fled  rather  than  live  under  a 
democracy')  entcncd  into  covenant  with  Pis- 
southnes,  the  Sardian  satrap,  cro.ssed  over  to 
Samos  and  seized  the  chief  men  of  the  demos, 
then  falling  on  Lenmos  succeeded  in  stealing 
away  the  hostages ;  and,  having  handed  over  to 
Pi.s.s()uthnes  the  Athenian  garrison  at  Samos, 
made  ready  for  an  expedition  against  Miletos. 
The  tidings  th,.t  Byzantion  luad  joined  in  this 
last  revolt  left  to  the  Athenians  no  room  to  doubt 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  A  Heetof  sixty  ships 
was  dispatched  to  Sninos  under  Perikles  and 
nine  other  generals,  of  whom  the  poet  Sophokles 
is  said  to  have  been  one.  Of  these  ships  sixteen 
were  sent,  some  to  gather  the  allies,  others  to 
watch  for  the  Phenician  fleet  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  off  tne  Karian  coast  advancing  to 
the  aid  of  the  Samian  oligarchs.  With  the  rt- 
mainder  Perikles  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  the 
Samian  fleet  of  seventy  ships  which  he  encoun- 
tered on  its  return  from  Miletos  off  the  island  of 
Tragia.  The  Athenians  gained  the  day :  and 
Samos  was  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.  But  no 
sooner  had  Perikles  sailed  with  sixty  siiips  to 
meet  the  Phenician  fleet,  than  the  Samians,  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  sally,  broke  the  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers and  for  fourteen  days  remained  masters 
of  the  sea.  The  return  of  Peri  ;les  changed  tiie 
face  of  things.  Soon  after  the  resumption  of 
the  siege  the  arrival  of  sixty  fresh  .shi|j->  from 
Athens  under  live  Strategoi  iu  two  detachments, 
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TO  THE  END  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAE. 

CONTEMPOUANEOUS   EVENTS. 


B.  C.  

7  70.  Boginnincr  of  the  Olympiads. 

753.  Tlie  I'ouiKiiiig  of  Rome* 

745.  First  war  hctwucn  Spartii  unil  Messenia. 

734.  Founding  of  Synicuse  by  Greeks  from  (Corinth. 

722.  Overthrow  of  the  kini^doin  of  Isniel  by  tlic  Assyrians. — Captivity  of  the  Tea  Tribes.  ; 

0H5.  Tlie  second  war  between  Messenia  and  Sparta.  i 

024.  Supposed  date  of  tlie  legislation  of  Droco,  at  Athens.*  ,  ' 

G12.  C!onspi:acy  of  Cylon  at  Athens.  j 

008.  Accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylonia. 

000.  Destruction  of  Niueveh  and  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  Medes.* 

598.  Invasion  of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

594.  The  Constitution  of  Solon  adopted  at  Athens. 

580.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. —  End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  exile  of 

the  remnant  of  the  people  to  Babylon. 

500.  Tyranny  of  Pisistratus  established  at  Athens. 

549.  Overthrow  of  the  Median  mr)narchy  by  Cyrus,  and  founding  of  the  Persian. 

54(t.  Overtlirow  of  Croesus  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia. 

538.  Concjuest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  ■ 

529.  Doatli  of  Cyrus  and  accession  of  Cambyses,  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  \ 

525.  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.—  Birth  of  ^schylus  (d.  456).  { 

621.  Accession  of  Darius  I.,  king  of  Persia.  i 

510.  Invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius,  king  of  Persia.*  | 

5 10.  Expulsion  of  tlie  Pisistratids  from  Athens.  l 

509.  Expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome.* — Founding  of  the  Republic  (Roman  chronology).  | 

508.  Political  reorganization  of  Athens  by  Cleisthenes.  j 

500.  Rising  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Ionia,  against  the  Persians.  | 

493.  League  of  the  Romans  and  Latins. 

492.  First  secession  of  tlie  Roman  Plebs. —  Creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People.  ^ 

490.  First  Persian  expedition  against  Greece. — Their  defeat  at  Marathon.  | 

489.  Condemnation  and  death  of  Miltiades  at  Athens.*  ! 

480.  Accession  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  I 

480.  Second  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. — Tliermopylix?.— Artemisium.  —  Salamls. —  Retreat  of  j 

Xerxes. —  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily. —  Battle  of  Ilimera. —  Birth  of  Euripides.* 

479.  Battles  of  Plata-a  and  Mycalc  and  end  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 

478.  Beginning  of  the  tyranny  of  Ilienm  at  Syracuse. 

477.  Formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  iindcr  Athens. 

400.  Naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at  Eurymedon. — Outbreak  of  the  Plague 

at  Rome. — Levolt  of  Naxos  from  the  D'.'lian  Confederacy. — Fall  of  the  tyrants  at  Syracuse. 

404.  Great  earthquake  at  Sparta. —  Rising  of  the  Helots;  beginning  of  third  Messenian  War. 
458.  Commencement  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens. 

457.  Beginning  of  war  of  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  /Egina  with  Athens, — Battle  of  Tanagra. 

450.  End  of  war  against  Athens. —  Framing  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  Law. — The 

Decemvirs  at  Rome. —  Birth  of  Alcibiadcs*  (d.  40-1). 

447.  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Ba'otians  at  Coronca. 

445.  Conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years  Peace  l)etween  Athens  and  Sparta  and  their  allies. — 
Ascendancy  of  Pericles  at  Athens. — Peace  of  Callias  between  Greece  and  Persia.  — Birth  of  Xenophon.* 

444.  Creation  of  Consular  Tribunes  at  Rome. — Exile  of  Thucydides  from  Athens. 

432.  Complaints  against  Athens. — Peloponnesian  Congress  at  Sparta. — Revolt  of  Potidcea. 

431.  Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. — Invasion  of  Attica. 

430.  Second  invasion  of  Attica. — The  Plague  at  Athens. 

429.  Death  of  P  ricles  at  Athens.— Capture  of  Potidtea.— Birth  of  Plato  (d.  317). 

427.  Destruction  of  Platiea  by  the  Peloponnesians. — Massacre  at  Corcyra. 

425.  Surrender  of  Spartans  to  the  Athenians  at  Sphacteria. — Accession  of  Xerxes  II.,  king  of 
Persia. 

421,  Peace  of  Nicias  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  ending  first  period  of  Peloponnesian  War. 

415.  Expedition  of  tlie  Athenians  against  Syracuse. — Mutilation  of  the  Hermae  at  Athens. — 
Accusation  and  flight  of  Alcibiades. 

413.  Disaster  to  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse. — Renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

411.  Oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens.— The  Four  Hundred  and  their  fall.— Recall  of 
Alcihiades. 

409.  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily. 

400.  Victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  battle  of  Arginusra.— Execution 
of  tlie  generals  at  Athens. 

405.  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aigospotamoi. — Successful  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  against 
the  Persians,  and  independence  established. 

404.  Fall  of  Athens.— End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

400.  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon.— Birth  of  Timoleon*  (d.  337). 

*  Uncertain  date. 


FOURTn  AND  TIITRD  CENTURIES,  B.  C. 

CONTKMI'OItANEOUS  EVENTS. 


n.  c.  

.'MMK  Condemnation  nnd  tloatli  of  Hocrntes  at  AtlicnH.— War  of  Sparta  with  Persia. 

IWn.  Lcfigiic  of  Greek  cities  iigiiinst  Spiirtu  — Tlie  Curiiitliiun  War. 

iHH),  Home  (le.stroye(l  by  the  (Jiiuls. 

am.  Pence  of  Antiil(!i(liis  between  tiie  Grcelis  ami  Persians. 

:<H4.  Hirtli  of  Aristotle  (<!.  »23). 

iiH'.i.  Hetrayiil  of  Tiiebes  to  Sparta.  — War  of  Syracuse  witli  Cartilage. 

ii7U,  Overthrow  of  tlie  Ojyntliiaii  LeagiK!  by  Sparlu. — Deliverance  of  Thebes. 

JJ7I.  Defeat  of  Sparta  at  Leuctni.— Ascendiincy  of  Thebes. — Arcadian  Union. 

•  t07.  Adoption  of  the  Liciniiui  Laws  at  Rome. 

iitt2i.  \Mctory  and  death  of  iOpaiiiinondas  at  Muiitinea. 

iiliii.  Accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 

•t57.  Outbreak  of  the  Ten  Years  Sacred  War  in  Greece. 

UMi.  Hurning  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.— Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  (d.  828). 

liaii.  Final  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the;  Persians. 

lints.  Interference  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  the  Greek  Sacred  War. — First  Philippic  of 
Demosthenes. 

34!{.  Deliverance  of  Syracuse  by  Tinioleoii. — First  Samnitc  War  in  Italj'. 

338.  League  of  Greek  cities  against  Philij)  of  Macedonia. — His  victory  at  Chffironea. — His 
domination  established. — Subjugation  of  the  Latins  l)y  Home. 

330.  Assa.ssination  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
335.  Revolt  of  Thebes. — Alexander's  destruction  of  the  city. 

334.  Alexander's  expedition  against  Persia. — Ilis  victory  at  the  Granicus. 

333.  Alexander's  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Issus. 

33i2.  Alexander's  sieges  of  Tyre  and  (}aza,  conquest  of  Egypt  and  founding  of  Alexandria. 

331.  Alexander's  victory  at  Arbela. — Overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire. 

3t20.  Alexander  in  India. — Defeat  of  Porus. — Beginning  of  second  Samnitc  War  in  Italy. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  ar,  Babylon. — Partition  of  his  dominion  among  the 
generals. — Uevolt  in  Greece. — The  Lamian  War. 

322.  Subjugation  of  Athens  by  the  Macedonians. — Death  of  Demosthenes. 

321.  Beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Successors  of  Alexander. — Founding  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt. — Defeat  of  the  Honians  by  the  Sanmitcs  at  the  Caudiue  Forks. 

317.  E.\eciition  of  Phoelon  at  Athens. 

307.  Athens  under  the  rule  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

300.  Royal  titles  assumed  by  Antigonus  (as  king  of  Asia),  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt,  Seleucus 
Nicator,  in  Syria,  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace,  and  Cassander.  in  Macedonia. 

305.  Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

301.  Battle  of  Ipsus. — Overthrow  and  death  of  Antigonus. 
208.  Beginning  of  thir.l  Samnitc  War. 

2}>o.  Romap  defeat  of  the  Gauls  at  Sentlnum. 

287.  Birth  of  Archlmi'des*  (d.  213). 

280.  Adoption  of  the  Ilortensian  Laws  at  Rome. 

280.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. — Invasion  of  Greece  by  tbe  Qauls. — Rise 
of  the  Achaian  League. 

278.  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily,  in  war  against  Carthage. 

275.  Defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneveutum. 

2U4.  Beginning  of  the  first  Punic  War  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

203.  Athens  captured  by  Antigonus  Gonatus. 

255.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Regulus  in  Africa. 

250.  Founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Parthia  by  Arsaces.* 

241.  End  of  the  first  Punic  War. — Roman  con(juest  of  Sicily. — Revolt  of  the  Carthaginian 
mercenaries. 

227.  War  of  Sparta  with  the  Achaian  League. 

222.  Roman  conq'  ist  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  completed. 

22 1.  Battle  of  Sell.isia.— Sparta  crushed  by  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

21.3.  Beginning  of    the  second    Punic  War  between    Rome  and  Carthage. —  Hannibal  in 


Ital 


iiiT. 


Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine  ceded 


Hannibal's  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the  Trasimene  Lake 
to  Egypt  by  Antiochus  the  Great. 

210.    Great  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal  at  Cannae. 
Beginning  of  war  between  Rome  and  Macedonia. 
Siege  and  reduction  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans. 
Hannibal  at  the  Roman  gates. 
Defeat  of  Hasdrubal  on  the  Mctaurus. 
End  of  first  Macedonian  War. 

Scipio's  decisive  victory  at  Zatra,  in  Africa,  ending  the  second  Punic  War. 
Subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Seleucid  monarchy. 
Roman  declaration  of  war  against  the  k'ug  of  Macedonia. 


214. 
212. 
211. 
207. 
205. 
202. 
201. 
200. 


*  Uncertain  date. 


ATIIENK,  B.  C.  440-437. 


Peloptmnttian 

War. 


ATHENS,  B.  C    431. 


with  tliirly  from  Chios  iiiul  Losbos,  (luinp<f(l  tlu^ 
vncrffy  of  the  Siiiniiin  olif^iirchs;  and  an  unsiic- 
c'cHsful  effort  lit.  scii  W!is  followed  liy  llu'ir  sub- 
inisHJoa  in  the  ninth  month  after  tlio  befjinninir 
of  tho  revolt,  the  terms  beini;  that  they  should 
rize  their  walls,  j^ivc  hostai^es,  surrender  their 
ships,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  FoUow- 
inir  their  example,  the  Byzantines  also  ma<le 
their  peace  with  Athens.  Th((  Phenieian  fleet 
never  c;ame.  .  .  .  The  Athr-nians  escaped  at  the 
same  time  ii  fur  f^reater  dauLcer  nearer  home. 
Tin.)  Samians,  like;  the  m<'n  of  Thasos,  had  up- 
plied  for  aid  to  the  Spartans,  who,  no  lonu;er 
pressed  by  the  Helot  war,  summoned  a  compress 
of  their  allies  to  discuss  the  (luestion.  For  the 
truce  which  liad  still  five-and-twenty  years  to 
run  Sparta  cared  nothinj;:  l)Ut  she  encountered 
an  opposition  from  the  ('orinthians  whicli  per- 
hai)s  she  now  .scan^c^ly  expected.  .  .  .  T!ic  Spar- 
tans were  compelled  to  give  way;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  when  some  years  later  the 
(.'orinthians  claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  Athen- 
ians for  this  decision,  they  took  credit  for  an  act 
of  good  service  singularly  opportune.  Had 
they  voted  ns  Sparta  wished,  Atlions  might  by 
the  extension  of  revolt  amongst  her  alliecl  cities 
have  been  reduced  now  to  the  conditi(m  to  which, 
in  con.setjuencc  perhaps  of  this  respite,  she  was 
not  brought  until  the  lifetime  of  a  generation 
had  been  spent  in  desperate  warfare." — G.  W. 
Cox,  Jlixt.  of  Gr''ece,  bk.  !},  ch.  1  (».  2). 

B.  C.  431. — Beginning  of  the  Peioponnesian 
War.— Its  Causes.— "In  B.  C.  431  the  war 
liroke  out  between  Athens  and  the  Peioponnesian 
League,  which,  after  twenty-seven  years,  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  empire.  It  began 
through  a  t[uarrel  between  Corinth  and  Kerkyru, 
in  which  Athens  assisted  Kerkyra.  A  congress 
was  held  at  Sparta ;  Corinth  and  other  States 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athens,  and  war 
was  decided  on.  The  real  cause  of  the  war  was 
that  Sparta  and  its  allies  wero  jealovis  of  the 
great  power  that  Athens  had  gained  [see 
Greece:  B.  C.  435-433  and  432-431].  A  far 
greater  number  of  Greek  States  were  engaged  in 
this  war  tlian  had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  single 
undertaking  before.  States  that  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Persian  war  were  now  lighting  on 
one  side  or  the  otlier.  Sparta  was  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  friend  of  the  nobles  everywhere; 
Athens  was  a  democracy,  and  the  frienil  of  the 
common  people ;  so  that  the  war  was  to  some 
extent  a  struggle  betweecn  these  classes  all  over 
Greece,  and  often  within  the  same  city  walls 
the  nobles  and  the  people  attacked  one  another, 
the  nobles  being  for  Sparta  and  the  jieople  for 
Athens.  On  the  side  of  Sparta,  when  tho  war 
begau,  there  was  all  Peloponnesus  except  Argos 
and  Aeha;a,  and  also  the  oligarchical  Ba>otiaii 
League  under  Thebes  besides  Phokis,  Lokris, 
and  other  States  west  of  them.  Tlicy  were  very 
strong  by  land,  but  the  Corinthians  alone  had  a 
good  lleet.  Later  on  wc  shall  see  the  powerful 
State  of  Syracuse  with  its  navy,  acting  with 
Sparta.  On  the  side  of  Athens  there  were  almost 
all  the  vEgaaan  islands,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  yEgfEan  coast  towns  as  Well  as  Ker- 
kyra and  certain  States  in  the  west  of  Greece. 
The  Athenians  had  also  made  alliance  with 
Sitalkes,  the  barbarian  king  of  the  interior  of 
Thrace.  Athens  was  far  stronger  by  .sea  than 
Sparta,  but  had  not  such  a  strong  land  army. 
On  the  other  hand  it  had  a  large  treasure,  and  a 


system  of  taxes,  while  the  Spartan  League  had 
little  or  no  money." — I!.  A.  FylTe.  Hint,  of 
(Unrci:  (IfiMton/  I'riirwrM),  p.  84. — Tlu-  loiuan 
cities,  called  "allies"  of  .Vthens,  were  subjects  in 
reality,  anil  held  in  sui)jection  l)y  tyrannicikl 
measures  which  maile  th<'  yoke  odious,  as  is 
j»laiidy  explained  by  Xcnophon,  who  says : 
"Home  jMTson  might  say,  that  it  is  a  great 
support  to  tho  Athenians  that  their  allies  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  contribute  money  to  them. 
To  the  plebeians,  however,  it  .seems  to  be  of 
much  greater  advantage  that  every  individual  of 
the  Athenians  shouki  get  some  of  the  jiropcrty 
of  tho  allies,  and  that  tlic  allies  themselves  should 
have  only  .so  much  as  to  eiiabh;  them  to  live  and 
to  till  the  ground,  so  that  they  may  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  form  conspiracies.  The  people  of 
Athens  seem  also  to  have  acted  injudiciously  in 
this  respect,  that  they  oblige  their  illies  to  make 
voyages  to  Athens  for  tho  decision  of  their  law- 
suits. But  the  Athenians  consider  only,  on  tho 
other  hand,  what  benefits  to  the  state  of  Athens 
are  attendant  on  this  practice;  in  the  first  place 
they  receive  their  dues  throughout  the  year  from 
the  prytaneia;  in  the  next  place,  they  manage 
the  governnK'nt  of  the  allie(i  states  while  sitting 
at  home,  and  without  sending  out  ships;  they 
also  support  suitors  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
ruin  those  of  an  opposite  character  in  their 
courts  of  law;  but  if  each  state  had  its  own 
courts,  they  would,  as  being  hostile  to  the  Athe- 
nians, be  the  ruin  of  those  who  were  most 
favourable  to  the  people  of  Athens.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages,  the  Athenian  people  have 
the  following  protlts  from  the  courts  of  justice 
for  tho  allies  being  at  Athens;  first  of  all  the 
duty  of  the  hundredth  on  what  is  landed  at  the 
Pcineeus  affords  a  greater  revenue  to  the  city ; 
next,  whoever  has  a  lodging-house  makes  more 
money  by  it,  as  well  as  whoever  has  cattle  or 
slaves  for  hire ;  and  the  heralds,  too,  are  benefited 
by  the  visits  of  tho  allies  to  the  city.  Besides,  if 
the  allies  did  not  come  to  Athens  for  law,  they 
would  honour  only  such  of  the  Athenians  as 
were  sent  over  the  sea  to  them,  as  generals,  and 
captains  of  vessels,  and  ambassadors ;  but  now 
every  individual  of  the  allies  is  obliged  to 
flatter  the  people  of  Athens,  knowing  that  on 
going  to  Athens  he  must  gain  or  lose  his  cause 
according  to  the  decision,  not  of  other  judges, 
but  of  the  people,  as  is  the  law  of  Athens ;  and 
he  is  compelled,  too,  to  use  supplicaticm  before 
the  court,  and,  as  any  one  of  the  people  enters, 
to  take  him  by  tho  hand.  By  these  means  the 
allies  arc  in  consequence  rendered  much  more 
the  slaves  of  the  Athenian  people." — Xenophon, 
On  the  Atlieniaii  Government  (}finnr  Worka, 
tr(in.i.  bif  Rev.  J.  8.  Watnon),  p.  235.  —  Tho  revolt 
of  these  coerced  and  hostile  "allies,"  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peioponnesian  War,  was  inevi- 
table.—  Tho  prominent  events  of  the  Peioponne- 
sian war,  in  which  most  of  tho  Greek  States 
were  'uvolved,  are  properly  narrated  in  their 
connection  with  Greek  history  at  large  (see 
Greece:  B.  C.  431-429,  and  after).  la  this 
place  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  .,ake  account 
of  the  consequences  of  the  war  as  they  affected 
the  remarkable  city  and  people  whose  superiority 
had  occasioned  it  by  challenging  and  somewhat 
offensively  provoking  the  jealousy  of  th<!ir 
neighbors. 

B.  C.    431.  —  Peloponnesiaa     mvasions    of 
Attica.  —  Siege  of  Athens. —  ' While  luo  l\lo- 
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ATHENS,  B.  C.  431. 


FuHfral  Oration 
of  Pericles. 


ATHENS,  B.  C.  430. 


ponncsians  worn  pntherina;  nt  thn  Isthmus, 
aud  wen'  still  on  their  wiiy,  but.  before  they 
entered  Attica,  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus, 
who  was  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  .  .  . 
repeai<.'(l  [to  the  Atlieiiians]  his  previous  advice; 
they  must  jirepare  for  war  and  bring  their  prop- 
erty from  the  country  into  tlie  city;  they  must 
defend  their  walls  but  not  go  cut  to  battle;  they 
siiould  also  e<iuip  for  service  the  tleet  in  which 
lay  their  strength.  .  .  .  The  citizens  were  per- 
suaded, and  brought  into  the  city  their  children 
and  wives,  their  liousehold  gocKis,  and  even  the 
wood-work  of  their  houses,  which  they  took 
down.  Their  docks  and  beasts  of  burden  tliey 
conveyed  to  Euboca  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  removal  of  the  inhabitants  was  painful;  for 
the  Athenians  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
reside  in  the  country.  Such  a  life  had  been 
characteristic  of  them  more  than  of  any  other 
Hellenic  people,  from  very  early  times.  .  .  . 
When  they  came  to  Athens,  only  a  few  of  them 
had  hou.ses  or  could  tind  homes  among  friends 
or  kindred.  Tlie  majority  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  city,  and  in  the  tem- 
ples and  shrines  of  heroes.  .  .  .  Many  also  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  turrets  of  the  walls,  or 
in  any  other  place  which  they  could  *ind;  for 
the  city  could  not  contain  them  when  they  first 
came  in.  But  afterwards  they  divided  among 
them  the  Long  Walls  and  the  greater  i)art  of  the 
Piraeus.     At  the  san^e  time  tlie  Athenians  ap- 

fdied  themsi'lves  vigorously  to  the  war,  summon- 
ng  their  allies,  and  prei)aring  an  expedition  of 
100  ships  against  the  Peloponnese.  While  they 
were  thus  engaged,  the  Peloponnesian  army  was 
advancing:  it  arrived  first  of  all  at  Oenoe,"  where 
Archi<iamus,  the  Spartan  king,  wasted  much 
time  in  a  fruitless  siege  and  assault.  "At  last 
they  marched  on,  and  abf)ut  the  eightieth  day 
after  the  entry  of  the  Thebans  into  Plataea,  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  the  corn  was 
in  full  ear,  invaded  Attica.  .  .  .  They  encamped 
and  ravaged,  first  of  all,  Eleusis  and  the  plain 
of  Thria.  .  .  .  At  Acharnae  they  encamped,  and 
remained  there  a  considenible  time,  ravaging  the 
country."  It  was  the  expectation  of  Arcliiuamus 
that  the  Athenians  would  be  provoked  to  come 
out  and  meet  him  in  the  open  field;  and  that. 
Indeed  they  were  eager  io  do;  but  the  prudence 
of  their  great  leader  held  them  back.  "The  peo- 
ple were  furious  with  Pericles,  and,  forgetting 
all  his  previous  warnings,  they  abused  him  for 
not  leading  them  to  battle."  But  he  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  result.  "The  Peloponnesians  re- 
mained in  At  tica  as  long  as  their  provisions  lasted, 
and  then,  taking  a  new  route,  retired  through 
Boeotia.  .  .  .  On  their  return  to  Peloponnesus 
the  troops  dispersul  to  liieir  several  cities." 
Meantime  the  Athenian  and  allied  fleets  were 
ravaging  the  Peloponnesian  coast.  "In  the  same 
summer  [B.  C.  431]  the  Athenians  expelled  the 
Aeginetausand  their  families  from  Aegina,  alleg- 
ing that  they  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
war.  .  .  .  Tile  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  Aegine- 
tan  exiles  the  town  of  Thyrea  to  occupy  and  the 
adjoining  country  to  cultivate.  .  .  .  About  the 
end  of  the  summer  the  entire  Athenian  force, 
including  the  metiejji,  invaded  the  territory  of 
Megara.  .  .  .  After  ravaging  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  they  retired.  They  repeated  the 
invasion,  sometimes  with  cavalry,  sometimes  with 
the  whole  Athenian  army,  every  year  during  the 
war  until  Nisaea  was  taken  [B.  C.  424]." — Thucy- 
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B.  C.  430. — The  funeral  oration  of  Pericles. — 
During  the  winter  of  the  year  B.  C.  431-430,  "in 
accordance  with  an  old  national  custom,  the 
funeral  of  those  who  first  fell  in  this  war  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  at  the  public  charge. 
The  ceremony  is  as  follows:  Three  days  before 
the  celebration  they  erect  a  tent  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  dead  are  laid  out,  and  every  one 
brings  to  his  own  dea-!  any  offering  which  he 
pleases.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral  the  bones 
are  placed  in  chests  of  cypress  wood,  which  are 
conveyed  on  nearses;  there  is  one  chest  for  each 
tribe.  They  also  carry  a  single  empty  litter 
decked  with  a  pall  for  all  whose  bodies  are  miss- 
ing, and  camiot  be  recovered  after  the  battle. 
The  procession  is  accompanied  by  any  one  who 
chooses,  whether  citizen  or  stranger,  and  the 
female  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  present  at 
the  place  of  interment  and  make  lamentation. 
The  public  sepulchre  is  situated  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful spot  outside  the  walls;  there  they  always 
bury  those  who  fall  in  war;  only  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon  the  dead,  in  recognition  of  their 
l)re-emiuent  valour,  were  interred  on  the  tield. 
When  the  remains  have  been  laid  in  the  earth, 
some  man  of  known  ability  and  high  reputation, 
chosen  by  the  city,  delivers  a  suitable  oration 
overrhem;  after  which  the  people  depart.  Such 
is  the  manner  of  interment ;  and  the  ceremony 
was  repeated  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
war.  Over  those  who  were  the  fii-st  buried 
Pericles  was  chosen  to  speak.  At  the  fitting 
moment  he  advan(;ed  from  the  sepulchre  to  a 
lofty  stage,  which  had  been  erected  in  order  that 
he  might  be  heard  as  far  as  possible  by  the  mul- 
titude, and  spoke  as  follows: — 'Most  of  tho.se 
who  have  spoken  here  before  me  have  com- 
mended the  lawgiver  who  added  this  oration  to 
our  other  funeral  customs;  it  seemed  to  them  a 
worthy  thing  that  such  an  honour  should  be  given 
at  their  burial  to  the  dead  who  have  fallen  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  I  should  have  preferred 
that,  when  men's  deeds  have  been  brave,  they 
should  be  honoured  in  deed  only,  and  with  such 
!:n  honour  as  tl'.s  public  funeral,  which  you  are 
now  witnessing.  Then  the  reputation  of  many 
would  not  have  been  imperilled  on  the  elo(juence 
or  want  of  eloquence  of  one,  and  their  virtues 
believed  or  r  "  as  he  spoke  well  or  ill.  For  it  is 
difficult  tc  neither  too  little  nor  too  much; 

and  even  ;  at  ion  is  apt  not  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  „.  fulness.  The  friend  of  the  dead 
who  knows  the  fa^.s  is  likely  to  think  that  the 
words  of  the  speaker  fall  short  of  his  knowh'dgc 
and  of  his  wishes ;  another  who  is  not  so  well  in- 
formed, when  he  hears  of  anything  which  sur- 
pa.s.ses  his  own  i)owers,  will  be  envious  and  will 
suspect  exaggeration.  Mankind  are  tolej-ant  of 
the  praisesof  others  so  long  as  each  hearer  thinks 
that  he  can  do  as  well  or  nearly  as  well  himself, 
but,  when  the  speaker  rises  above  him,  jealousy 
is  aroused  and  he  begins  to  be  incredulous.  How- 
ever, since  our  ancestors  have  set  the  seal  of  tlieir 
approval  upon  the  practice,  1  must  obey,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  shall  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  and  beliefs  of  all  who  hear  me. 
I  will  speak  first  of  our  ancestoi-s,  for  it  is  right 
and  becoming  that  now,  when  we  are  lamenting 
the  dead,  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  their  mem- 
ory. There  has  never  been  a  time  when  they 
did  not  inhabit  this  land,  which  by  their  valour 
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tliey  have  handod  down  from  generation  to  gon- 
iTiition,  and  we  have  received  from  tliem  a  free 
.state.  But  if  tliey  weii  nortliy  of  j)raise,  still 
more  were  our  fathers  wJio  added  to  their  in'ieri- 
tance,  and  after  many  a  struggle  transmitu-d  to 
\i.s  tlieir  sous  this  great  empire.  And  we  our- 
selves assembled  here  to-day,  wlio  are  still  most 
of  us  in  the  vigour  of  life,  have  chiefly  doue  the 
work  of  improvement,  and  have  richly  endowed 
our  city  with  all  things,  so  that  she  is  sufficient 
for  herself  both  in  i)eace  and  war.  Of  the  mili- 
tary exploits  by  which  our  various  possessions 
were  aeijiiired,  or  of  the  energy  with  which  w(! 
or  our  fatiicrs  drive  back  the  tide  of  war,  Hel- 
lenic or  Barbarian,  I  will  not  speak;  for  the  tale 
would  be  long  and  is  familiar  to  you.  But  be- 
fore I  praise  the  dead,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
by  what  principles  of  action  we  rose  to  power, 
and  under  what  institutions  and  through  what 
manner  of  life  our  empire  became  great.  For  I 
conceive,  that  such  thoughts  are  not  unsuitcd  to 
the  occasion,  and  that  this  numerous  a.ssembly 
of  citizens  and  strangers  may  profitably  listen  to 
them.  Our  form  of  government  does  not  enter 
into  rivalry  with  the  institutions  of  others.  We 
do  not  copy  our  neighbours,  but  are  an  example 
to  them.  It  is  true  that  we  are  called  a  democ- 
racy, for  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
theinany  and  not  of  the  few.  But  while  the  law 
secures  equal  justice  to  all  alike  in  their  private 
disputes,  the  claim  of  e.vcellence  is  also  recog- 
nised ;  and  when  a  citizen  is  in  any  way  distin- 
guished, he  is  preferred  to  the  public  service, 
not  a,s  a  matter  of  jjrivilege,  but  as  the  reward 
of  merit.  Neither  is  poverty  a  bar,  but  a  man 
may  benefit  his  country  whatever  be  the  obscur- 
ity of  his  condition.  There  is  no  exclusiveness 
in  oiu-  public  life,  and  in  our  private  intercourse 
we  are  not  suspicious  of  one  another,  nor  angry 
with  our  neighbour  if  he  docs  wlm'i,  he  likes ;  we 
do  not  put  on  sour  looks  at  him  which,  though 
hurndess,  are  not  pleasant.  While  we  are  thu 
unconstrained  in  our  private  intercourse,  a  spirit 
of  reverence  pervades  our  public  acts;  we  are  pre- 
vent ;d  from  doi'ig  wrong  by  respect  for  author- 
ity and  for  the  laws,  having  an  especial  regard 
to  those  which  arc  ordained  ftn*  the  protection  of 
the  injured  as  well  as  to  those  unwritten  laws 
which  bring  upon  the  transgressor  of  them  the 
reprobation  of  the  general  sentiment.  And  we 
have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for  our  weary 
spirits  many  relaxations  from  toil;  we  have  regu- 
lar gan.es  and  sacrifices  throughcut  the  year; 
at  home  the  styl'!  of  our  life  is  refined;  and  the 
delight  which  wo  daily  feel  in  all  these  things 
helps  to  banish  melancholy.  Because  of  tiie 
greatness  of  our  city  the  fruits  of  the  whole 
earth  flow  in  upon  lis;  .y^  that  we  enjoy  the 
gotxls  of  other  countries  as  frinily  as  of  our  own. 
Then,  again,  our  military  training  is  in  many 
respects  superior  to  that  of  our  adversaries.  Our 
city  is  thrown  open  to  the  workl,  and  we  never 
e.vpel  a  fortjigner  or  prevent  him  from  seeing  or 
learning  anything  of  which  the  secret  if  revealed 
to  an  enemy  migiit  profit  him.  We  rely  not  upon 
nirnagement  or  trickery,  but  upon  our  own  hearts 
and  hands.  And  in  the  matter  of  education, 
whereas  they  from  early  youth  are  always  under- 
going lalM)nous  exercises  which  are  to  make  them 
brave,  we  live  at  e.ise,  and  yet  are  equally  ready 
to  face  the  Lacedaeraoniaus  come  into  Attica  not 
by  themselves,  but  with  their  whole  confederacy 
following ;  wo  go  alone  into  a  neighbour's  country ; 


and  although  our  opponents  are  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  we  on  a  foreign  soil  we  have  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  overcoming  them.  Our  enemies 
have  never  yet  felt  our  united  strength;  the  care 
of  a  navy  divides  our  attention,  and  on  land  we 
are  obliged  to  send  our  own  citizens  ever\' where. 
But  they,  if  they  meet  and  defeat  a  part  of  our 
army,  a^e  as  proud  as  if  they  had  routed  us  all, 
and  when  defeated  they  pretend  to  have  been 
van(iuish(Ml  by  us  all.  If  then  we  prefer  to  meet 
danger  with  a  light  heart  but  without  laborious 
training,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by 
habit  and  not  enforced  by  law,  are  we  not  greatly 
the  gainers  V  Since  we  do  not  anticipate  the  pain, 
although,  when  the  hour  come«,  we  can  be  as 
brave  as  those  who  ni!ver  d'lo"  .hemselves  to 
rest;  and  thus  too  our  city  is  eq  ..dy  admirable 
in  peace  and  in  war.  For  we  are  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cul- 
tivate the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth 
we  employ,  not  for  talk  and  osttmtation,  but 
when  there  is  a  real  use  for  it.  To  avow  pov- 
erty with  us  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disgrace  is 
in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citi- 
zen (Kk'S  not  neglect  the  state  because  he  takes 
care  of  his  own  household ;  and  even  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a  very  fair 
idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man  who 
takes  no  interent  in  public  alTairs,  not  as  a  harm- 
less, but  as  a  useless  character;  and  if  few  of  us 
are  originators,  we  are  all  sound  judges  of  a 
policy.  The  great  impediment  to  action  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  gained  by  discu.ssion  pre- 
paratory to  action.  For  we  have  a  peculiar  power 
of  thinking  before  we  act  and  of  acting  too, 
whereas  otlier  men  are  courageous  from  ignorance 
but  hesitate  upon  reflection.  And  they  are  surely 
to  be  esteemed  the  bravest  spirits  who,  having 
the  clearest  sense  both  of  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  life,  do  not  on  that  account  shrink  from  dan- 
ger. In  doing  good,  again,  we  are  unlike  others; 
we  make  our  friends  by  conferring,  not  by  re- 
ceiv  ing  favours.  Now  he  who  confers  a  favour 
is  the  firmer  friend,  becMuse  ho  would  fain  by 
kindness  keep  alive  the  memory  of  an  obligation; 
but  the  recipient  is  colder  in  his  feelings,  because 
he  knows  th.it  in  requiting  another's  generosity 
)iu  will  not  be  winning  gratitude  but  only  pi;ying 
a  debt.  We  alone  do  good  to  our  neighbours  not 
upon  a  calculation  of  interest,  but  in  the  confi- 
dence of  freedom  and  in  a  frank  and  f.  arless 
spirit.  To  sum  up;  I  say  that  Atliens  is  the 
school  of  Htillas,  and  that  the  individual  Athe- 
nian in  his  own  person  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of 
action  with  the  utmost  versatility  and  grace. 
This  is  no  pa.ssing  and  idle  word,  but  truth  and 
fact;  and  tlie  assertion  is  verilied  by  the  position 
to  which  'u'.se  qualities  have  raised  the  state. 
For  in  the  hour  of  trial  Athers  alone  among  her 
contemporaries  is  superior  to  the  report  of  her. 
No  enemy  who  comes  against  her  is  indignant  at 
the  reverses  which  he  sustains  at  the  Jiands  of 
such  a  city ;  no  subject  complains  that  his  mas- 
t(!rs  are  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall  as- 
suredly not  be  without  witnesses;  there  are 
mighty  monuments  of  our  power  which  will 
make  us  the  wonder  of  this  and  of  succeeding 
ages;  we  shall  not  need  the  praises  of  Homer  or 
of  any  other  panegyrist  who.se  poetry  may  plcjise 
for  the  moment,  although  his  rei)resentation  of 
the  facts  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day.     For  wo 
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hftvp  mmpcllrd  ovory  land  and  ovory  spa  to  open 
a  path  fc)r  our  valour,  ami  have  cvcrvwlierc 
planted  eternal  nieniorials  of  our  friendsiiip  and 
of  our  enmity.  Sueli  is  tlie  city  for  whose  sake 
these  men  nohly  fought  and  lUed;  tlw-ycoidd  not 
bear  the  thought  that  .she  might  be  taken  from 
them;  and  every  one  f)f  us  who  survive  should 
gladly  toil  on  her  behalf.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the 
greatness  of  Athens  because  I  want  to  show  you 
tliat  we  are  contending  for  a  higher  prize  than 
tho.se  who  enjoy  none  of  these  privileges,  and  to 
establish  by  manifest  proof  the  merit  of  these 
men  whom  I  am  now  commemorating.  Their 
loftiest  praise  Jias  been  already  spoken.  For  in 
magnifying  the  city  I  have  magnified  them,  and 
men  like  tiicm  whose  virtues  made  her  glorious. 
Arid  of  how  few  Hellenes  can  it  be  said  as  of 
them,  that  their  deeds  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  liave  been  found  equal  to  their  fame! 
Slethinks  that  a  death  such  as  theirs  has  been 
gives  the  true  measure  of  a  man's  worth ;  it  may 
be  the  flrst  revelation  of  his  virtues,  but  isat  any 
rate  their  final  s(  al.  For  even  those  who  come 
short  in  other  ways  may  justly  plead  the  valour 
with  wliich  they  have  fought  for  their  country; 
they  have  blotted  out  the  evil  with  the  good,  and 
have  benetited  the  state  more  by  their  public 
services  than  they  have  injured  her  by  their  pri- 
vate actions.  None  of  these  men  were  enervated 
by  wealth  or  hesitated  to  resign  the  pleasures  of 
life ;  none  of  them  put  off  t!ie  evil  day  in  the 
hope,  natural  to  poverty,  that  a  man,  though 
poor,  may  one  day  become  rich.  But,  deeming 
that  the  punishment  of  their  enemies  was  sweeter 
than  any  of  these  things,  and  that  they  could  fall 
in  no  nobler  cause,  they  determined  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives  to  be  honourably  avenged,  and  to 
leave  the  rest.  They  resigned  to  hope  their  un- 
known chance  of  happiness ;  but  in  the  face  of 
death  they  resolved  to  rely  upon  themselves 
alone.  And  wlien  the  moment  came  they  were 
minded  to  resist  and  suffer,  rather  than  to  fly 
and  sav>.  their  lives;  they  ran  away  from  the 
word  of  dislicnour,  but  on  the  battle-field  their 
feet  stood  fast,  and  in  an  instant,  at  the  height  of 
their  fortune,  they  passed  away  from  the  scene, 
not  of  their  fear,  but  <if  their  "glory.  Such  was 
the  end  of  these  men ;  they  were  worthy  of  Athens. 
and  the  living  need  not  desire  to  have  a  more 
heroic  spirit  although  they  may  pray  for  a  less 
fatal  issue.  The  value  of  such  a  spirit  is  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words.    Any  one  can  discourse  to 

?ou  for  ever  about  the  advantages  of  a  brave  de- 
ence  which  you  know  already.  But  instead  of 
listening  to  him  I  would  have  you  day  by  d.iy 
fl.x  your  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of  Athens,  until 
you'  become  filled  with  the  love  of  her;  and  when 
you  are  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glory 
redect  that  this  empire  has  been  acquired  by 
men  who  knew  their  duty  and  had  the  coumge 
to  do  it;  who  in  the  hour  of  conflict  had  the  fear 
of  dishonour  always  present  to  them,  and  who, 
if  ever  they  failed  in  an  enterprize,  would  not 
allow  their  virtues  to  be  lost  to  their  country, 
out  freely  gave  their  lives  to  her  as  the  fairest 
offering  which  they  could  present  at  her  feast. 
The  sacrifice  whi(;h  they  collectively  made  was 
individually  repaid  to  them;  for  they  received 
again  ('.icli  one  for  bim.self  a  pnvise  which  grows 
not  olil.  and  the  noblest  of  all  .sepulchres  —  I  speak 
not  of  that  in  which  their  remains  are  laid,  but 
of  that  in  which  their  glory  survives,  and  is  pro- 
claimed always  and  on  every  fitting  occasion 


both  in  word  and  deed.  For  the  whole  earth  is 
the  .sepulchre  of  famous  men;  not  oidy  are  they 
commemorated  by  columns  and  inscriptions  in 
their  own  country,  but  in  foreign  lands  tlic-re 
dwellsalsoan  unwritten  memorial  of  them,  graven 
not  on  stone  but  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Make 
them  your  examples,  and  esteeming  courage  to 
be  freedom  and  freedom  to  be  happiness,  do  not 
weigh  too  nicely  the  perils  of  wn-.  The  un- 
fortunate who  hiis  no  hope  of  a  change  for  the 
Oetter  has  less  reason  to  throw  away  his  life  than 
the  prosperous  who,  if  he  survive,  is  always 
liable  to  a  change  for  the  worse,  and  to  whom 
any  accidenUd  fall  makes  the  most  serious  dif- 
ference. To  a  man  of  spirit,  cowardice  and  dis- 
a.ster  coming  together  arc  far  more  bitter  than 
death  striking  him  unperceived  at  a  time  when 
he  is  full  of  courage  and  animated  by  the  gen- 
eral hope.  Wlierefore  I  do  not  now  commiserate 
the  parents  of  the  dead  who  stand  here ;  I  would 
rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your  life 
has  been  passed  amid  manifold  vicissitudes ;  and 
that  they  may  be  deemed  fortunate  who  have 
gained  most  honour,  whether  an  honourable  death 
like  theirs,  or  an  honourable  son-ow  like  yours, 
and  whose  days  have  been  so  ordered  that  the 
term  of  their  happiness  is  likewise  the  term  of 
their  life.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  make  you 
fefd  this,  when  the  good  fortune  of  -others  will 
too  often  remind  you  of  the  gladness  which  once 
lightened  your  hearts.  And  sorrow  is  felt  at  the 
want  of  those  blessings,  not  which  a  man  never 
knew,  but  which  were  a  part  of  his  life  before 
they  were  taken  from  him.  Some  of  you  are  of 
an  age  at  which  they  may  hope  to  have  other 
children,  and  they  ought  to  bear  their  sorrow 
better;  not  only  will  the  children  who  may  here- 
after be  born  make  th(!m  forget  their  own  lost 
ones,  but  the  city  will  be  doubly  a  gainer.  She 
will  not  be  left  desolate,  and  she  will  be  safer. 
For  a  man's  counsel  cannot  have  equal  weight 
or  worth,  when  he  alone  has  no  children  to  risk 
in  the  general  danger.  To  those  of  you  who 
have  pa.ssed  their  prime  I  say:  "  Congratulate 
yourselves  thai  you  have  been  happy  during  the 
greater  part  of  your  days ;  remember  that  your 
life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be  comforted 
by  the  glory  ot  those  who  are  gone.  For  the 
love  of  honour  ahme  is  ever  young,  and  not 
riches,  as  some  .say,  but  honour  is  the  delight  of 
men  when  they  are  old  and  useless."  To  you  vho 
are  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  departed,  I  see 
that  the  struggle  to  emulate  them  will  be  au 
arduous  one.  For  all  men  praise  the  dead,  and, 
however  pre-eminent  your  virtue  may  be,  hardly 
will  you  be  Uiought,  I  do  not  say  to  equal,  but 
even  to  approach  them.  The  living  have  their 
rivals  and  detractors,  but  when  a  man  is  out  of 
the  way,  the  honour  and  good- will  which  he  re- 
ceives is  unalloyed.  And,  if  I  am  to  speak  of 
womanly  virtues  to  those  of  you  who  will  hence- 
forth be  widows,  let  me  sum  them  up  in  one 
short  admonition:  To  a  woman  not  to  show 
more  weakness  thanis  natural  to  her  sex  is  a  great 
glory,  ami  not  to  be  talked  about  for  good  or  for 
evil  among  men.  I  have  paid  the  required  tribute, 
in  obedience  U)  the  law,  making  u.se  of  such  fit- 
ting words  as  I  had.  The  tribute  of  deeds  h;is 
been  paid  in  part;  for  the  dead  have  been  honour 
ably  interred,  and  it  remains  only  that  tluir 
children  should  be  maint^iined  at  the  public  charu^o 
until  they  are  grownup:  this  is  the  solid  prize 
with  which,  as  with  u  garland,  Athena  crowns 
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her  sons  living  and  dead,  after  a  struggle  lilce 
theirs.  For  where  the  rewards  of  virtue  nre 
gretite.st.  there  the  noblest  citizens  are  enlisted  in 
llie  service  of  th(>  state.  And  now,  wlieii  you 
liaveduly  lamented,  everyone  liisown  dead,  you 
may  depart."  Sucli  was  the  order  of  tiie  funeral 
celei)rated  in  this  winter,  with  the  end  of  which 
ended  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War." 
— Thucydides,  Jlinton/,  trans,  by  li.  Jowett,  v.  1, 
hk:  2,  mrt.  34-47. 

B.  C.  430-429.— The  Plague  in  the  city.— 
Death  of  Pericles. —  Capture  of  Potidsea. — 
"As  soon  as  tlie  summer  returned  [B.  ('.  4;J()J 
the  Peloponnesians  .  .  .  invaded  Attica,  whe- 
they  established  themselves  and  ravaged  tlu; 
coun'y.  Tiiey  had  not  been  there  many  days 
when  the  plagut  ))r(>ke  out  at  Athens  for  the 
first  time.  .  .  .  The  disease  is  said  to  Iiave  be- 
gun south  of  Eirypt  in  ^Ethiopia:  thence  it  de- 
scended iiuo  E,i,^vpt  and  Libya,  and  after  spread- 
ing over  the  greater  i)art  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
suddenly  f"ll  upon  Athens.  It  first  attacked  tlie 
inliabitauts  of  the  Pir;eub.  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Pelopoimesians  liad  poisoned  the  cis- 
terns, no  conduits  having  as  yet  been  made 
there.  It  afte.  .vards  reached  the  uj^ier  city, 
and  tiien  the  mortality  became  far  greater.  As 
to  its  i)robab'"  origin  or  the  causes  whicli  miglit 
or  could  have  produced  such  a  disturbance  of 
nature,  every  man,  whetlier  a  physician  <ir  not, 
will  give  his  own  opinion.  But  I  sliall  destnibe 
its  actual  course,  und  the  symptoms  by  whicli 
any  one  wlio  k.iows  them  beforehand  may  recog- 
nize the  disorder  shoidd  it  ever  reappear.  For  I 
was  myself  attacked,  and  wltne.sse(l  the  suffer- 
ings of  others.  The  season  was  admitted  to 
have  been  remarkably  free  from  ordinary  sick- 
ness; and  if  anybo<ly  was  already  ill  of  any  other 
disease,  it  was  absorbed  in  this.  Many  wlio 
were  in  perfect  health,  all  in  a  moment,  and 
without  any  apparent  .  easou,  were  seized  witli 
violent  heats  in  the  head  and  with  redness  and 
intlammation  of  the  eyes.  Internally  the  throat 
and  tongue  were  quickl}'^  sulfused  with  blood 
and  the  l)reath  became  unnatur,']  and  fetid. 
There  fo;iv)W<Hl  sneezii^g  and  ho;(rseness;  in  a 
short  time  the  di.sorder,  accomi)anied  b}'  !■.  vio- 
lent eoug!i,  reached  the  chest ;  then  fastening 
lower  down,  it  would  mov(  the  stomach  and 
bring  on  all  the  vomits  of  bile  to  which  physi- 
cians have  ever  given  names;  and  Ihev  were 
very  distressing.  .  .  .  The  body  c.vternally  was 
not  so  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor  yet  pale;  it  was 
a  livid  colour  incli>ung  to  red,  and  breaking  out 
in  ptislides  and  ulcers.  Bui  the  internal  fever 
■.\  as  intense.  .  .  .  The  disorder  which  hadorigi- 
nally  .se'tled  in  the  head  passed  gradually 
tluough  the  wliole  body,  and,  if  a  person  got 
over  the  worst,  ^- ou' '  often  seize  the  extremi- 
ties and  leave  .i  .lark,  attacking  the  privy 
parts  and  the  fingers  and  toes:  and  some  escaped 
with  tile  loss  of  tlicse,  some  with  the  loss  of  their 
eyes.  .  .  .  Tlie  crowding  of  the  people  out  of 
the  country  into  the  city  aggravated  the  misery; 
and  the  newl^-arrived'sullered  most.  .  .  .  The 
mortality  among  them  was  dreadful  and  they 
perished  in  wild  disorder.  The  dead  lay  as  they 
had  (lied,  one  upon  another,  while  others  hi'.rdly 
alive  wallowed  in  the  streets  and  crawled  aboiit 
every  fountain  (;iaving  for  water.  Tlie  temples 
in  which  they  lodged  were  full  of  the  corpses  of 
tluise  wlio  died  in  them;  for  the  violence  of  the 
calamity  was  such  that  men,  not  knowing  where 


to  turn,  grew  reckless  of  all  law.  human  and 
divine.  .  .  .  The  jileasure  of  the  moment  and 
any  sort  of  thing  \vhi(^h  conduced  to  it  took  tlie 
place  both  of  honour  and  of  e.vpediency.  No 
fear  of  God  or  law  of  man  deterred  a  criminal." 
Terrified  by  the  plague,  when  they  learned  of  it. 
the  Pelonomu'sians  ivireated  from  Attica,  after 
ravaging  it  for  forty  days;  but.  in  the  mean- 
time, their  own  coasts  had  been  ravaged,  as  be- 
fore, l)y  the  Athenian  Heel.  And  now%  being  once 
more  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
though  still  grievously  alllicted  by  the  plague, 
the  Atheui.ms  turned  upon  Pericles  with  com- 
])laints  and  reproaches,  and  imposed  a  line  upon 
him.  They  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  with 
pear  ])roposals  wiiieli  received  no  encourage- 
menu  But  Pericles  spoke  calmly  and  wisely  to 
the  people,  and  they  acknowledged  their  sense 
of  dependence  upon  liiiu  by  re-electing  him  gen- 
eral and  committing  agaiii  "all  their  affairs  to 
liis  charge."  But  lie  was  stricken  ne.\t  year 
with  the  plague,  and.  lingering  for  some  weeks 
in  bi  jken  health,  he  died  if  the  summer  of  429 
B.  C.  By  his  d'^ath  the  republic  was  given  over 
to  striving  deinagogu(!S  and  f.actions,  at  just  the 
time  when  a  capable  brain  and  hand  were  needed 
in  its  government  most.  The  war  went  on, 
acquiring  more  ferocity  of  temper  with  every 
campaign.  It  was  especially  embittered  in  the 
course  of  the  second  summer  by  the  execution, 
at  Athens,  of  .several  LacfHlacmonian  envoys 
who  were  captured  while  on  tlieir  way  to  solicit 
lielp  from  tlie  Persian  king.  One  of  these  un- 
fortunate envoys  was  Aristeus.  who  had  organ- 
ized the  defence  of  Potidaea.  That  city  was'still 
holding  out  against  the  Athenians,  who  block- 
aded it  obstinateh',  althougii  their  troops  suf- 
fered frightfully  frc.n  the  plague.  But  in  the 
winter  of  4;i0-42!)  B.  C.  they  succumbeil  to  star- 
vation and  surrendered  their  town,  being  per- 
mitted to  de])art  in  search  of  a  new  home. 
Potidaea  was  then  peopled  anew,  with  colonists. 
—  Tiiucvilides,  History,  tr.  by  Joictt,  bk.  2,  sect. 
S-70. 

Also  in:  E.  Abbott,  I'eridM  ttiul  the  Ooldfii 
Afje  of  Atliciis,  ch.  13-1.'>.— W.  W.  Lloyd,  The 
Aye  of  Peridcn,  eh.  04  (').  2).— L.  Whiiiley,  Politi- 
eitl  Parties  in  Athens  duriny  the  Peloponuexian 
War. — W.  Wachsmuth,  Hist.  Antiquities  of  the 
(ireela,  seets.  02-64  (/'.  2). 

B.  C.  429-421, — After  Pericles. — The  rise  of 
the  Demagogues. — "When  PericI  s  rose  to 
])ower  it  would  h:tve  beei.  possible  to  frame  a 
P.in-IIellenic  union,  in  which  S;)arta  and  Athens 
would  have  been  the  leading  states;  and  such  u 
dualism  M! mill  have  been  the  bcit  guarantee  for 
the  rights  of  the  smaller  cities.  AVIiei:  he  died 
there  was  no  jiolicy  left  but  war  with  Sparta, 
.■.!\d  conquest  in  the  West.  And  not  only  so,  but 
there  was  no  pi^itician  who  could  adjust  the 
relations  of  domestic  war  and  foreign  conquest. 
The  Athenians  jiasseil  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
they  were  addressed  by  Cleon  or  Alcibiades. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  men  who  lived  in 
those  days  of  troul)le  spoke  bitterly  of  Pcri(des, 
holding  liin;  accountable  for  the  n'liseries  which 
fell  upon  Athiais.  Other  statesmen  had  be- 
queathed good  laws,  as  Solon  and  (Mistheiies.  or 
the  memory  of  great  achievements,  as  Tliemisto- 
des  or  Cimon.  but  the  only  changes  which 
Pericles  had  introduced  were  thought,  not  with- 
out reikson,  to  be  changes  for  the  worse ;  and  lie 
left  his  c:)untrv  involved  in  a  ruinous  war." — E. 
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pp.  'MVi-,W-\. — "Tlu!  moml  change  wlilcli  liiul 
.  .  .  befallen  the  Attic  community  had,  it  is 
true,  even  tlnrini^  the  lif(!time  of  Pericles,  mani- 
fested itself  by  means  of  .sulHciently  clear  pre- 
monitorj'  signs;  l)Ut  Pericles  liad.  notwithstand- 
ing, up  to  the  days  of  his  last  illness,  remained 
the  centre  of  the  state;  the  people  had  again  and 
again  returned  to  him,  and  by  subordinating 
themselves  to  the  personal  authority  of  Pericles 
had  succeeded  in  recovering  the  demeanor  which 
befitted  them.  But  now  tiie  voice  was  hushed, 
which  had  been  able  to  sway  the  unruly  citizens, 
even  against  their  will.  No  other  authority  was 
in  existence  —  no  aristocrac}',  no  official  class,  no 
board  of  experienced  statesmen  —  notalng,  in 
fact,  to  which  the  citizens  might  have  lo<jked  for 
guidance  and  control.  The  multitude  had  re- 
covered absolute  independence,  and  in  propor- 
tion a.s,  in  the  interval,  readiness  of  speech  and 
sophistic  versatility  had  spread  in  Athens,  the 
number  had  increiiseil  of  those  who  now  put 
themselves  forward  as  popular  speakers  and 
leaders.  But  as,  among  all  these,  none  was 
capable  of  leading  tlie  multitude  after  the  fashion 
of  Pericles,  another  method  of  leading  the  people, 
another  kind  of  demagogy,  sprung  into  existence. 
Pericles  stood  above  the  multitude.  .  .  .  His 
successors  were  obliged  to  adopt  other  means ; 
in  order  to-  acquire  influence,  they  took  advan- 
tage not  so  much  of  the  strong  as  of  the  weak 
pomts  in  the  character  of  the  citizens,  and 
achieved  popularity  by  flattering  their  inclina- 
tions, and  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
their  baser  nature.  .  .  .  Now  for  the  first  time, 
men  belonging  to  the  lower  class  of  citizens 
thrust  themselves  forward  to  play  a  part  in 
politics, —  men  of  the  trading  and  artisan  class, 
the  culture  and  wealth  of  which  had  so  vigor- 
ously increased  at  Athens.  .  .  .  The  ofBco  of 
general  frequently  became  a  post  of  martyrdom ; 
and  the  bravest  men  felt  that  the  prospect  of 
being  called  to  account  as  to  their  campaigns  by 
cowardly  demagogues,  before  a  capricious  mul- 
titude, disturbed  the  straightforward  ioyousness 
of  their  activity,  and  threw  obstacles  m  the  way 
of  their  successes.  ...  On  the  orators'  tribune 
the  contrast  was  more  striking.  Here  the  first 
prominent  successor  of  Pericles  was  a  certain 
Eucnites,  a  rud"  and  uneducated  man,  who  was 
ridiculed  on  the  comic  stage  as  the  '  boar '  or 
'bear  of  Melite'  (the  name  of  the  district  to 
wljich  he  belonged),  a  dealer  in  tow  and  mill- 
owner,  who  only  for  a  short  space  of  time  took 
the  kad  in  the  popular  issemhly.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Lysicle:.,  who  liad  acquired  wealth  by 
the  tattle-trade.  ...  It  was  not  until  rifter 
LysicK's,  that  the  demagogues  attained  to  power 
who  had  first  mad(!  themselves  a  name  by  their  op- 
position against  Pericles,and,  among  them,Cleon 
was  the  first  wlio  was  able  to  maintain  his  authority 
for  a  longer  period  of  fime ;  so  that  it  is  in  his  pro- 
ceedings during  the  ensuing  years  of  the  war 
that  the  wIkjIc  character  of  the  new  dem;igogy 
first  thoroughly  manifests  itself," — E.  Curtius, 
History  of  Greece,  v.  3,  ch.  2. — "The  characters 
of  the  military  commander  and  the  political 
leader  wen;  gradually  separated.  The  first 
germs  of  this  division  we  find  in  the  days  of 
Kimon  and  Perikles.  Kimon  was  no  mean  poli- 
tician; but  his  rjal  genius  clearly  called  him  to 
warfare  with  the  Barbarian.  PeriklOs  was  an 
uble  uud  successful  guaurul;    but  iu  hin)   the 


miliUiry  character  wa^  quite  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  political  la(.'cr  It  was  a  wi.se  com- 
])romise  which  mirasted  Kimon  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  state  abroad  and  PeriklOs  with  its 
management  at  home.  After  PeriklOs  the  separa- 
tion widened.  We  nowhere  iiear  of  DCmos- 
theni's  and  Phormion  as  political  leaders;  and 
even  in  Nikias  the  political  is  subordinate  to  the 
military  character.  Kleon,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  politician  but  not  a  soldier.  But  the  old 
notion  of  combining  military  and  political  jjosi 
ti(m  was  not  quite  lost.  It  was  still  deemed  thiit 
he  who  proposed  a  warlike  expedition  should 
himself,  if  it  were  needful,  be  able  to  conduct  it. 
Kleon  in  an  evil  hour  was  tempted  to  take  on 
himself  military  functions;  he  was  forced  into 
command  against  SphaktCria ;  by  the  able  and 
loyal  help  of  DCmosthenCs  he  ac(iuitted  himself 
with  honour.  But  his  head  was  turned  by  suc- 
cess; he  iispired  to  independent  command;  he 
measured  himself  against  the  mighty  Brasidas; 
and  the  fatal  battle  of  Amphipolis  was  the  result. 
It  now  became  clear  that  the  I)emagogue  and  the 
(Jeneral  must  commonly  be  two  distinct  persons. 
The  versatile  genius  of  AlkibiadOs  again  united 
the  two  characters;  but  he  left  no  successor. 
.  .  .  A  Demagogue  then  was  simply  an  influ- 
ential speaker  of  popular  politics.  DCmosthenfis  is 
commonly  distinguished  as  an  orator,  while 
Kleon  is  branded  as  a  Demagogue;  but  the 
position  of  the  one  was  the  same  as  the  position 
of  the  other.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  honesty  of  the  advice  given  either 
by  Kleon  or  by  Dflmo.sthenGs. " — E.  A.  Freeman, 
IiiHtoricid  Emiys,  2d  ser. ,  pp.  138-140. 

B.  C.  429-427. — Fate  of  Plataea. — Phormio's 
Victories. — Revolt  of  Lesbos. — Siege  of  Mity- 
lene. — Cieon's  bloody  decree  and  its  reversal. 
See  Gkeece:    B.  C.  439-427. 

B.  C.  425. — Seizure  of  Pylus  by  Demos- 
thenes, the  general. — Spartans  entrapped  and 
captured  at  Sphacteria. — Peace  pleaded  for 
and  refused,     bee  Gkeece:  B.  C.  425. 

B.  C.  424-406. — Socrates  as  soldier  and 
citizen. — The  trial  of  the  Generals. —  '  Socnitcs 
was  born  very  shortly  before  the  year  469  B.  C. 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a*  sculptor,  his 
mother,  Pha>narete,  a  midwife.  Nothing  defi- 
nite is  known  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
development.  There  is  no  specific  record  of 
him  at  all  until  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Potidoea 
(432  3.  C.-429  B.  C.)  when  he  was  nearly  forty 
years  old  Ml  that  we  can  say  is  that  his  youth 
and  m.mhood  were  passed  !n  the  most  splendid 
period  of  Atlienian  or  Greek  history.  ...  As  a 
boy  h';  received  the  usual  Athenian  liberal  edu- 
cation, in  music  and  gymnastic,  an  education, 
that  is  to  say,  mental  and  physical.  He  was 
f(3nd  of  quoting  from  the  existing  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  he  seems  to  have  bvjcn  familiar  with  it, 
especially  with  Homer.  He  is  represented  by 
Xenophon  as  repeating  Prodicus'  fable  of  the 
choice  of  Heracles  at  length.  He  says  tiiat  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  studying  with  his  friends 
'  the  treasures  which  the  wise  men  of  old  have 
left  U3  in  their  books:'  collections,  that  is,  of 
the  short  and  pithy  sayings  of  the  seven  sages, 
such  as  'know  thyself;  a  saying,  it  may  be 
noticed,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  win/Io 
teaching.  And  lie  had  some  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  and  of  science,  as  it  existed  in 
those  days.  He  understood  something  of 
astronomy  and  of  advanced  geometry;  auU  ho 
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was  ftcquiiintcd  with  certain,  at  any  rate,  of  tlic 
tlicories  of  liis  jjredccessors  in  pliilosophy,  the 
Pliysjical  or  Cosmica'  pliilosopliers,  such  us 
Ilcraclitusand  Piirnu'uidL's,  and,  cspi-ciully,  with 
those  of  Ana.Xiiiioras.  But  there  is  no  trustworthy 
cvideuce  wiiich  enables  us  to  po  beyond  the 
bare  fact  tliat  lie  had  such  knowledj^e.  .  .  .  All 
then  that  we  can  say  of  the  tirst  forty  years  of 
Socrates'  life  c(  .isist.'i  of  general  statements  like 
these.  During  these  yeai-s  there  is  no  specific 
record  of  him.  Between  4;}3  B.  C.  and  429  B.  C. 
he  served  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege  of 
PotidiEa,  an  Athenian  dependency  which  had 
revolted,  and  surpassed  every  one  in  his  powers 
of  enduring  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  and  all  the 
hardships  of  a  severe  Thracian  winti.'r.  At  this 
siege  we  hear  of  him  for  the  first  time  in  con- 
nection with  Aleibiades,  whose  life  he  saved  in  a 
skirmish,  and  to  whoni  he  eagerly  relinquished 
the  prize  of  valour.  In  431  B.  C.  the  Pelopon- 
I'.esian  War  broke  out,  and  in  424  B.  C.  the 
Athenians  were  disastrously  defeated  and 
routed  by  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Deliuni. 
Socrates  and  Laches  were  among  the  few  who 
did  not  yield  to  panic.  They  retreated  together 
steadily,  and  the  resolute  bearing  of  Socrates 
was  conspicuo>is  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  Had 
all  the  Athenians  behaved  as  he  did,  says 
Laches,  in  the  dialogue  of  that  name,  the  defeat 
would  have  been  a  victory.  Socrates  fought 
bravely  a  third  time  at  the  battle  of  Amphipolis 
[422  B.  C]  against  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  in 
which  the  commanders  on  both  sides,  Cleon  and 
Brasidas,  were  killed :  but  there  i.<?  no  record  of 
his  specific  services  on  that  occasion.  About  the 
same  time  that  Socrates  was  displaying  con- 
spicuous courage  in  the  cause  of  Athens  at 
Delium  and  Amphipolis,  Aristophanes  was  hold- 
ing him  up  to  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule  in 
the  comedy  of  the  Clouds  [B.  C.  423].  .  .  .  The 
Clouds  is  his  protest  against  the  immorality  of 
free  thought  and  the  Sophists.  He  chose 
Socrates  for  his  central  figure,  chielly,  no  doubi, 
on  account  of  Socrates'  well-known  and  strange 
personal  appcanmce.  The  grotesque  ugliness, 
and  ilat  nose,  and  prominent  eyes,  and  Silenus- 
like  face,  and  shabby  dress,  might  bo  seen  every 
(lay  in  the  streets,  and  were  familiar  to  every 
.\tlieniaa.  Aristophanes  cared  little  —  probably 
lie  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  —  t!iat 
Hoerates'  whole  life  was  spent  in  fighting  against 
the  Sophists.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
Socrates  did  not  accept  the  traditional  beliefs, 
and  was  a  good  centre-piece  for  a  comedy.  .  .  . 
The  Clouds,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  gross  and 
iil)surd  libel  from  beginning  to  end:  but 
Aristophanes  hit  the  i)opular  conception.  The 
chr.rges  which  he  made  in  423  B.  C.  stuck  to 
Socnitea  to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  are  exactly 
the  charges  made  by  popular  prejudice,  against 
which  Socrates  defends  himself  in  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  the  Apology,  and  which  he  says  have 
been  so  long  ' in  the  air.'  He  formulates,  them 
us  follows:  '  Socnites  is  an  evil  doer  who  busies 
himself  with  investigating  things  beneath  the 
earth  and  in  the  sky,  and  who  makes  tiie  worse 
ai)pcar  the  better  reason,  and  who  teaches  others 
these  same  things.'.  .  .  For  si.xteeu  years  after 
the  battle  of  Amphipolis  we  hear  nothing  of 
Socrates.  The  next  events  in  his  life,  of  which 
there  is  a  specific  record,  are  those  narrated  by 
hiniself  in  the  twentieth  I'hapter  of  tiie  Apology. 
They  illustmte,  as  he  meant  them  to  illustmtt', 
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his  invincible  moral  courage.  ...  In  406  B.  C. 
the  Athenian  fieet  defeated  the  Laced.'cmonians 
at  the  battle  of  Arginusjc,  so  called  from  some 
small  islands  olT  the  south-east  point  of  Lesbos. 
After  the  battle  the  Athenian  commanders 
omitted  to  recover  the  bodies  of  tiieir  dead,  and 
to  save  the  living  from  olT  their  disabled 
enemies.  The  Athenians  at  home,  on  hearing  of 
this,  were  furious.  The  due  performance  of 
funeral  rites  was  a  very  Si\cred  duty  witli  the 
Greeks;  and  many  citizens  mourntMl  for  friends 
and  relatives  who  had  been  left  to  drown.  The 
commanders  were  immediately  recalled,  and  an 
assembly  was  held  in  which  they  were  accused 
of  neglect  of  duty.  Tiiey  defended  themselves 
by  saying  that  they  had  ordered  eert:iin  inferior 
officers  (amongst  others,  their  accuser  Thera- 
menes)  to  perform  the  duty,  but  that  a  storm 
had  come  on  which  had  rendered  the  perform- 
ance impossible.  The  debate  was  adjourned, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Senate  should 
decide  in  what  way  the  commanders  should  be 
tried.  The  Senate  resolved  tkit  the  Athenian 
jieople,  having  heard  the  accusation  and  the 
defence,  should  proceed  to  vote  forthwith  for 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  eight  com- 
manders collectively.  The  resolution  was 
grossly  unjust,  and  it  was  illegal.  It  substi- 
tuted a  popular  vote  for  a  fair  and  formal  trial. 
.  .  .  Socrates  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  the  only  oftice  that  he  ever  filled.  The 
Senate  was  composed  of  five  hundred  citizens, 
elected  by  lot,  fifty  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  holding  offlce  for  one  year.  The  members 
of  each  tribe  held  the  Prytany,  that  is,  were 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 
thirty-five  days  at  a  time,  and  ten  out  of  the 
fifty  were  proedri  or  presidents  every  seven  days 
in  succession.  Every  bill  or  motion  was  exam- 
ined by  the  proedri  before  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Assembly,  to  see  if  it  were  in  ■•iccordance 
with  law ;  if  it  was  not,  it  was  (plashed :  one  of 
the  proedri  presided  over  the  Senate  and  the  iV,s- 
semiily  each  day,  and  for  one  day  only :  he  was 
called  the  Epistates:  it  was  his  duty  to  put  the 
(piestion  to  the  vote.  In  short  he  was  the 
speaker.  ...  On  the  day  on  which  it  was  pro- 
jiosed  to  take  a  collective  vote  on  tiie  aiqiiittal 
or  condemnation  of  the  eight  commanders, 
Socrates  was  Epistates.  The  proposal  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  illegal:  but  the  people  were 
furious  against  the  accused,  and  it  was  a  very 
jiopnlar  one.  Some  of  the  proedri  opposed  it 
before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  on  the 
ground  of  it.s  illegality;  but  thoy  were  silenced 
by  threats  and  subsided.  Socrates  alone  refused 
to  give  way.  He  would  not  put  a  question 
which  he  knew  to  be  illegal,  to  the  vote. 
Threats  of  suspension  and  arrest,  the  clamour  of 
an  angry  people,  the  fear  of  imprisonment  or 
deatli,  could  not  move  him.  .  .  .  But  his 
authority  lasted  only  for  a  day ;  the  proceedings 
were  adjourned,  a  more  pliant  Epistates  suc- 
ceeded him.  and  the  generals  were  condemned 
and  executed. " — P.  J.  Church,  Lit  rod.  to  Trinl 
(ind  Death  of  Somites,  pp.  9-23. — See,  also, 
Gukrce:  B.  C.  406. 

B.  C.  421. — End  of  the  first  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War. — The  Peace  of  Nicias.— 
••The  first  stage  of  the  Peloponnesian  Wiir  came 
to  an  end  just  ten  years  after  the  invasion  of 
Attica  by  Archidamus  in  431  B.  C.  lUj  results 
had  been  almost  purely  negative ;  a  vast  quan- 
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tity  of  blood  and  trcftsuro  had  been  wasted 
on"  ea(;li  sido.  l)iit  to  no  great  purpose.  Tlic 
Atlieiiiau  nuvn]  power  was  tinirnpaired,  and  llic 
confederacy  of  Delos,  tliouirl.  sliakeu  br  tlie 
8iiec(rssful  revolt  of  Anipliipoiis  anil  the  T  iraee- 
ward  towns,  was  still  left  subsisting.  On  the 
other  liaud.  tlu;  attempts  of  Athens  to  a(;eon»- 
plish  anything  on  land  had  entirely  faileil.  and 
the  defensive  jjoliey  (jf  Pericles  had  been  so  fi>v 
justified.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Athens 
if  lier  citizi  as  hiid  taken  the  lesson  to  heart,  and 
cunt'Miicil  tl.emselves  with  having  escaped  so 
easily  from  the  greal<;st  war  tlu^y  had  ever 
known." — C  W.  C.  (Jman,  Hint,  of  Greere,  p. 
'Ml. —  "Thi'  trv-aty  called  since  ancient  times  the 
Pc.ce  of  r-.'iciiis  .  .  .  put  an  end  to  the  war  be- 
twten  the  nvo  Greek  confedenitions  of  states, 
after  it  IkuI  la.sted  for  rather  more  than  ten 
years,  viz.,  fro.ii  the  attack  of  the  Bceotians 
upon  I'latiea',  Ol.  l.\.\xvii.  '  (begimiing  of 
April  H.  C.  431)  to  Ol.  Ix.vxix.  ii  (towards  the 
middle  of  April  B.  C.  421).  The  war  was  for 
this  reason  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Ten  Years'  AVar,  while  the  Poloponnesians 
called  it  the  Attic  War.  Its  end  constituted 
n  triumph  for  Athens;  for  all  the  plans  of 
the  enemies  who  had  attacked  her  had  come  to 
naught ;  .Sparta  hail  been  unable  to  fnltil  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  promi.ses  with  which  she  had 
entered  upon  the  war,  and  was  ultimately  forced 
to  a(;knowledge  the  dominion  of  Athens  in  its 
whole  extent, —  notwithstanding  all  the  mistakes 
and  niisirivings,  notwithstanding  all  the  calami- 
ties atlnl)utable,  or  not,  to  the  Athenians  tliem- 
.selves:  the  resources  of  olTence  and  defence 
which  tin;  city  owed  to  Pericles  had  therefore 
proved  their  excellence.  a!id  all  the  fury  of  her 
opi>orients  had  wasted  itself  against  her  in  vain. 
Sparta  herself  was  satisfied  with  the  advantages 
which  the  peace  oirered  to  her  own  city  and  citi- 
zens; but  great  was  the  discontent  among  her 
confederates,  particularly  among  the  secondary 
states,  who  had  originally  occasioned  the  war 
and  ol)liged  Sparta  to  take  part  in  it.  Even 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  induce  Thebes  and  Corinth  to  accede  to 
it.  The  result  of  the  war  to  Sparta  was  there- 
fore the  dis.sohition  of  the  confederation  at  whose 
head  she  had  begun  the  war;  .she  felt  herself 
thereby  placed  in  .so  dangerously  isolated  a  posi- 
tion, that  she  was  obliged  to'  fall  back  upon 
Athens  in  self-defence  against  her  own  confeder- 
ates. Accordingly  the  Peauj  of  Nicias  was  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  converted  into  a  fifty 
3-ears'  uliiance,  under  the  terms  of  which  Sparta 
and  Athens  contracted  the  obligation  of  mutual 
assistance  against  any  hostile  attack." —  E.  Cur- 
tius,  Hixt.  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch  2  (».  3).«—  See,  also, 
GuEECE:  B.  C.  424-421. 

B.  C.  1121-418. — New  combinations. — Con- 
flicting alliances  with  Sparta  and  the  Argive 
Confederacy.— Rising  influence  of  Alcibiades. 
— War  in  Argos  and  Arcadia. — Battle  of  Man- 
tinea.     See  GuEE(  k:    B.  V.  421-41S. 

B.  C.  416. — Siege  and  conquest  of  Melos. — 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  See  Gueece: 
B.  I'.  41(j. 

E.  C.  415.— The  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse.—Mutilation  of  the  Hermae  (Hermai). — 
A  (juarrel  having  broken  out  in  Sicily,  between 


the  ciie?  of  Segestii  and  Selinous.  "the  latter 
obtained  aid  fro?n  Syracuse.  Upon  this,  Segesta, 
having  vainly  sought  help  from  Carthage,  ap- 


pealed to  Athens,  where  the  exiled  Sicilians  were 
numerous.  Alkibiades  had  been  one  of  the  most 
u-  gent  for  the  attack  ui)on  .Melos,  and  he  ilid  not 
lose  the  i)re8ent  op])ortuMily  to  incite  the  Athen- 
ians to  an  enterprise  of  much  greater  importance, 
and  where  he  hoped  to  be  in  command.  .  .  .  All 
men's  minds  were  filled  with  ambitious  hopes. 
Everywhere,  say.s  Plutarch,  were  to  be  seen 
young  men  in  the  gymnasia,  old  men  in  work- 
shojis  and  public  jdaees  of  meeting,  drawing  the 
map  of  Sicily,  talking  about  tlu!  sea  that  sur- 
rounds it,  the  goodness  of  its  hsirbors,  its  posi- 
tion  ()pi)osite  Africa.  Established  there,  it  would 
^)e  easy  to  cross  over  and  subjugate  C'arthage, 
and  extend  their  swav  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of 
Ilercules.  The  rich  did  not  approve  of  this  rash- 
ness, but  feared  if  they  opposed  it  that  the  op- 
posite faction  would  accuse  them  of  wishing  to 
avoid  the  .service  and  costs  of  arming  galleys. 
Xikias  had  more  courage;  even  after  the  Athen- 
ians had  appointed  him  general,  with  Alkibiades 
and  Lamachos,  he  spoke  publicl}'  against  the 
enterprise,  .showed  the  imprudence  of  going  in 
search  of  new  subjects  when  those  they  alrciidy 
had  were  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  revolt,  as  in 
Chalkidike,  oroidy  waited  for  a  disaster  to  break 
the  chain  which  bound  them  to  Athens.  He 
ended  by  reproaching  Alkibiades  for  plunging 
the  republic,  to  gratify  his  i)ersi)nal  ambition, 
into  a  foreign  war  of  the  greatest  danger.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  demagogues,  however,  replied  that 
he  would  i)ut  an  end  to  all  this  hesitation,  and  he 
l)roposed  and  secured  the  passage  of  u  decree 
giving  the  generals  full  power  to  use  all  the 
resources  of  the  city  in  i)reparing  for  the  expedi- 
tion (March  24,  415  B.  C.)  Nikias  was  co..i- 
pletely  in  the  right.  The  expedition  to  Sicily 
WHS  impolitic  and  foolish.  la  the  ^ga-an  Sea 
lay  the  empire  of  Athens,  .uul  there  only  it  could 
lie,  within  reach,  clo.se  at  hand.  Every  acquisition 
westward  of  the  Pelopcnnesos  v.-as  a  source  of 
weakness.  Syracuse,  cacii  if  conquered,  would 
not  long  remain  subject.  Whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  the  expedition,  it  was  sure  to  he 
disastrous  in  the  end.  .  .  .  An  event  which  took 
place  shortly  i)efore  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
(8-9  June)  threw  terror  into  the  city :  one  morn- 
ing the  hermai  throughout  the  city  were  seen  to 
have  been  mutilated.  .  .  .  '  These  Herniic,  or 
half-statues  of  the  g!)d  lleraiOs,  were  blocks  of 
marble  about  the  height  of  the  human  I'gure. 
The  upper  part  was  cut  into  a  head,  face,  neck 
and  bust;  the  lower  part  was  left  as  a  quail- 
raugular  pillar,  broad  at  the  base,  without  ar-us, 
body,  or  legs,  but  with  the  significant  mark  of 
the  male  sex  in  front.  They  were  distributed  in 
great  numbers  throughout  Athens,  and  always 
in  the  most  conspicuous  situations;  standing  he- 
side  the  outer  doors  of  private  houses  as  well  sis 
of  temples,  near  the  most  frequented  porticos,  at 
the  intersection  of  cross  ways,  in  the  i)ublic 
agora.  .  .  .  The  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks 
consitlered  the  gcxl  to  be  planted  or  domiciled 
wiierj  his  statue  stood,  so  that  the  companion- 
ship, .symjiathy,  and  guardianship  of  Ilerni^s 
became  a.ssocia"ted  wiiii  most  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  conjunct  life  at  Athens, —  political, 
social,  commercial,  or  gynuiasti<;.'  .  .  .  To  all 
l)ious  minds  the  cit}-  seemed  menaced  with  gri'at 
misfortunes  mdess  the  anger  of  Heaven  should 
be  aopeased  by  a  sutfieient  expiation.  While 
Alkibiades  had  many  partisans,  he  had  also  vio- 
lent enemies.     Not  long  before  this  time  Hyper- 
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bolos,  a  contemptible  man,  liad  almost  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  banishment;  and  he  had  escaped 
this  danger  only  by  uniting  his  party  with  tiiat 
ot  Nikias,  and  causing  the  demagogue  himself  to 
suffer  ostracism.  The  affair  of  tiie  liermai  ap- 
peared to  his  adversaries  a  favourable  occasion 
to  repeat  the  attempt  made  by  Hyperbolos,  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  in  a  political 
machination,  seeing  this  same  populace  applaud, 
a  few  months  later,  the  impious  audacity  of 
Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  The  Birds.  An 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  certain  metoikoi  and 
slaves,  without  making  any  deposition  as  to  the 
hermai,  recalled  to  mind  that  before  this  time 
some  of  these  statues  had  been  broken  by  young 
men  after  a  night  of  carousal  and  into.xication, 
thus  indirectly  attacking  Alkibiades.  Others  in 
set  terms  accused  him  of  having  at  a  banquet 
parodied  the  Eleusinian  Jlysteries ;  and  men  took, 
advantage  of  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  peo- 
ple to  awake  their  political  anxieties.  It  was  re- 
peated that  the  breakers  of  sacred  statues,  the 
profaners  of  mysteries,  would  respect  the  gov- 
ernment even  less  than  they  had  respected  the 
gods,  and  it  was  whispered  that  not  one  of  these 
crimes  had  been  committed  without  the  partici- 
pation of  Alkibiades;  and  in  proof  of  this  men 
spoke  of  the  truly  aristocratic  license  of  his 
life.  Was  1"!  indeed  the  author  of  this  sacri- 
legious freak?  To  believe  him  capable  of  it 
would  not  be  to  calumniate  him.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  it  a  scheme  planned  to  do  him 
injury?  Although  proofs  are  lacking,  it  is  cer- 
tam  that  among  the  rich,  upon  whom  rested  the 
heavy  burden  of  thr  naval  expenses,  a  plot  had 
been  formed  to  destroy  the  power  of  Alkibiades, 
and  perhaps  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  fleet. 
The  demagogue-  who  had  intoxicated  the  peo- 
ple with  hope,  vVmo  for  the  expedition;  but  the 
popularity  of  Aikibiarles  was  obnoxious  to  them: 
a  compromise  was  made  between  the  two  fac- 
tions, as  is  often  done  in  times  when  public 
morality  is  enfeebled,  and  Alkibiades  found  him- 
self threatened  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  Urging  as  a 
pretext  the  dangers  of  delay  in  sending  off  the 
expedition,  they  obtained  a  decree  that  Alkibiades 
should  embark  at  once,  and  that  the  question  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence  should  be  postponed  until 
after  his  return.  It  was  now  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  day  appointed  for  departure,  the 
whole  city,  citizens  and  foreigners,  went  out  to 
Peiraieus  at  daybreak.  ...  At  that  moment  the 
view  was  clearer  as  to  the  doubts  and  dangers, 
and  also  the  distance  of  the  expedition;  but  all 
eyes  were  drawn  to  the  i..imense  preparations 
tliat  had  been  made,  and  confidence  and  pride 
consoled  those  who  weie  about  to  i)art." — V.  Du- 
ruy,  Ilist.  of  tfie  Oreek  People,  ci, .  23,  »ect.  2  {n.  3). 

Also  in  :  Thucydides,  Uistory,  bk.  6,  sect.  27-38. 
— G.  W.  Cox,  The  Athenian  Empire,  ch.  5. —  G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  58  (r.  7). 

B.  C.  415-413.— Fatal  end  of  the  expedition 
against  Syracuse. — "AlkibiadQs  was  called  back 
to  Athens,  to  take  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  im- 
piety. ...  He  did  not  go  back  to  Athens  for 
his  trial,  but  escaped  to  Peloponn6sos,  where  we 
shall  hear  from  him  again.  Meanwhile  the  com 
n.an(l  of  the  Athenian  force  in  Sicily  was  left 
practically  in  the  hands  of  Nikias.  No  .v  Nikias 
could  always  act  well  when  he  did  act;  but  it 
was  very  hard  to  make  him  act ;  above  all  on  an 
errand  which  he  hated.  One  might  say  that 
Syracuse  was  saved  through  the  delays  of  Nikias. 


He  now  went  off  to  petty  expeditions  in  the 
west  of  Si.  ily,  under  cover  of  settling  matters  at 
Segesta.  .  .  .  The  Syraousans  by  this  time  quite 
despised  the  invaders.'  Their  horsemen  rode  up 
to  the  camp  of  the  Athenians  at  KatanC,  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  come  into  Sicily  merely 
to  sit  ilown  there  as  colonists.  .  .  .  The  winter 
(B.  C.  415-414)  was  chiefly  spent  on  both  sides  in 
sending  embassies  to  and  fro  to  gain  allies. 
Nikias  also  sent  home  to  Athens,  asking  for 
horsemen  and  money,  and  the  people,  without  a 
word  of  rebuke,  voted  him  all  that  ho  asked.  .  .  . 
But  the  most  important  embassy  of  all  was  that 
which  the  Syracusans  sent  to  Corinth  and  Sparta. 
Corinth  zealously  took  up  the  cause  of  her 
colony  and  pleaded  for  Syracuse  at  Sparta.  And 
at  Sparta  Corinth  and  Symcuse  found  a  helper  in 
the  banished  Athenian  AlkibiadOs,  who  was  now 
doing  all  that  he  could  against  Athens.  .  .  .  He 
tolil  the  Spartans  to  occupy  a  fortress  in  Attica, 
which  they  soon  afterwards  did,  and  a  great  deal 
came  of  it.  But  he  also  told  them  to  give  vigor- 
ous help  to  Syracuse,  and  above  all  things  to 
send  a  Spartan  commander.  The  mere  name  of 
Sparta  went  for  a  great  deal  in  those  diys;  but 
no  man  could  have  been  better  chosen  than  the 
Spartan  who  was  sent.  He  was  Qylippos,  the 
deliverer  of  Syracuse.  He  was  more  like  an 
Athenian  than  a  Spartan,  quick  and  ready  of 
resource,  which  few  Spartans  were.  .  .  .  And 
now  at  last,  when  the  spring  came  (414)  Nik^is 
was  driven  to  do  something.  .  .  .  The  Athenians 
.  .  .  occupied  all  that  part  of  the  hill  which  lay 
outside  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  They  were 
joined  by  their  horsemen,  Greek  and  Sikel,  and 
after  nearly  a  year,  the  siege  of  Syracuse  really 
began.  The  object  of  the  Athenians  now  was 
to  build  a  wall  across  the  hill  and  to  carry  it 
down  to  the  sea  on  both  sides.  Syracuse  would 
thus  be  hemmed  in.  The  object  of  the  Syra- 
cusans was  to  build  a  cross-wall  of  their  own, 
which  should  hinder  the  Athenian  wall  from 
reaching  the  two  points  it  aimed  at.  This  they 
tried  more  than  once;  but  in  vain.  There  were 
several  fights  on  the  hill,  and  at  last  there  was  a 
fight  of  more  importance  on  the  lower  ground 
by  the  Great  Harbour.  .  .  .  The  Syracusans 
were  defeated,  as  far  as  fighting  went ;  but  they 
gained  far  more  tlian  they  lost.  For  Lamachos 
w.as  killed,  and  with  him  all  vigour  passed  away 
from  the  Athenian  camp.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  into  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  a  Syracusan  attack  on  the  Athenian  works 
on  the  hill  was  defeated.  Nikias  reinuined  in 
command  of  the  invaders;  but  he  was  grievously 
sick,  and  for  once  in  his  life  his  head  seems  to 
h;'ve  been  turned  by  success.  He  finished  the 
wall  on  the  south  side;  but  he  neglected  to 
finish  it  on  the  north  side  also,  so  that  Syracuse 
was  not  really  hemmed  in.  But  the  hearts  of 
the  Syracusans  sank.  ...  It  was  at  this  darkest 
moment  of  all  that  deliverance  came.  ...  A 
Corinthian  ship,  under  its  captain  Gtongylos, 
sailed  into  the  Little  Harbour.  He  brought  the 
news  that  other  ships  were  on  their  way  from 
PeloponnGsos  to  the  help  of  Syracuse,  and,  yet 
more,  that  a  Spartan  general  was  actually  in 
Sicily,  getting  together  a  laud  force  for  the  same 
end.  As  soon  as  the  good  news  was  heard,  there 
was  no  more  talk  of  surrender.  .  .  .  And  one 
day  the  Athenian  camp  wsis  startled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Lacedajmonian  herald,  offering  them 
a  truce  of  five  days,  that  they  might  get  them 
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out  of  Sirily  with  ba^  and  bapffagp.  Oylippos 
Wits  now  oii'thf  liill.  Uv  of  course  did  not  i-x- 
pfct  that  the  Atlieniaii  army  would  really  no 
away  in  fiv<^  days.  IJiit  it  was  a  great  thinir  to 
fltiow  l)oth  to  the  iM'siegers  antl  to  tlie  Syraciisaiis 
that  the  deliverer  hml  come,  and  tliatdoliverouee 
was  l)eginning.  Niiiias  hatl  kept  sudi  bad  watch 
tliat  (Jyiippos  and  his  troops  had  come  up  the 
hi!l  anil  tlie  Syracusaus  had  come  out  and  met 
tiiem,  witliout  his  Itnowhidgc.  The  Spartan,  as 
a  matt<>r  of  course,  took  the  command  of  tiie 
whole  force ;  he  offered  battle  to  the  Athenians, 
which  they  refused;  he  then  entered  the  city. 
The  very  next  day  lie  began  to  carry  out  his 
scheme.  This  was  to  build  a  group  of  forts 
near  the  western  end  of  the  hill,  ami  to  join  tiiem 
to  the  city  by  a  wall  running  east  and  west, 
which  would  hinder  the  Athenians  from  ever 
finishing  their  wall  to  the  north.  Each  side 
went  on  building,  and  some  small  actions  took 
place.  .  .  .  Another  winter  (B.  C.  414-413)  now 
came  on,  and  with  it  much  sending  of  envoys. 
Gjiippos  went  about  Sicily  collecting  fresh 
troops.  .  .  .  Meanwliile  Xikias  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Athenian  people.  .  .  .  Tliis  letter  came  at  a 
time  wlien  the  Lacedremonian  alliance  had  de- 
termined to  renew  the  war  witli  Athens,  and 
when  they  were  making  everything  reatly  for  an 
invasion  of  Attica.  To  send  out  a  new  force  to 
Sicily  was  simple  madness.  We  hear  nothing 
of  the  debates  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  whether 
any  one  argued  against  going  on  with  the  Sicilian 
war,  and  whether  any  demagogue  laid  any 
blame  on  Nikias.  But  the  assembly  voted  that 
a  new  force  equal  to  the  first  should  be  sent  out 
under  DOmosthenfis,  the  best  soldier  in  Athens, 
and  Eurymc  Ion.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Syracus- 
ans  were  strengthened  by  help  both  in  Sicily  and 
fi  )m  PeloponnCsos.  Their  main  object  now  was 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  fleet  of  Nikias  before  the 
new  force  came.  ...  It  had  been  just  when  the 
Syracusans  were  most  downcast  that  they  were 
cheered  by  the  coming  of  the  Corinthians  and  of 
Gylippos.  And  just  now  that  their  spirits 
were  highest,  they  were  dashed  again  by  the 
the  coming  of  Di5mosthen6s  and  Eurymedon.  A 
fleet  as  great  as  the  first,  seventy-five  ships,  car- 
rying 5,000  heavy -armed  and  [a  crov/d  of  light 
troops  of  every  kind,  sailed  into  the  Great  Hiir- 
bour  with  all  warlilie  pomp.  The  Peloponne- 
sians  were  already  in  Attica;  they  liad  planted  a 
Peloponnesian  garrison  there,  which  brought 
Athens  to  great  straits ;  but  the  fleet  was  sent 
out  to  Syracuse  all  the  same.  DfimosthenCs  knew 
what  to  do  as  well  as  Lamachos  had  known.  He 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try 
one  great  blow,  and,  if  that  failed,  to  take  the 
fleet  home  again.  .  .  .  The  attack  was  at  first 
successful,  and  the  Athenians  took  two  of  the 
Syracusan  forts.  But  the  Thespian  allies  of 
Syracuse  stood  their  ground,  and  drove  the  as- 
sailants back.  Utter  confusion  followed.  .  .  . 
The  last  chance  was  now  lost,  and  Dfimosthen6s 
was  eager  to  go  home.  But  Nikias  would  stay 
on.  .  .  .  When  sickness  grew  in  the  camp, 
when  fresh  help  from  Sicily  and  the  great  body 
of  the  allies  from  PeloponnCsos  came  into  Syra- 
cuse, he  at  last  agreed  to  go.  Just  at  that 
moment  tlie  moon  was  eclipsed,  .  .  .  Nikias 
consulted  his  soothsayers,  and  he  gave  out  that 
they  must  stay  twenty-nine  days,  another  full 
H'volutiou  of  the  moon.  This  resolve  was  the 
destruction  of  the  besieging  army.  ...  It  waa 


felt  on  both  sides  that  all  woulil  turn  on  one  more 
fight  by  sea,  the  Athenians  striving  to  get  out 
of  the  harl)our,  ainl  the  Syracnisans  striving  to 
keep  them  in  it.  The  Syracusans  now  blocked 
up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  by  mooring 
vessels  across  it.  The  Athenians  left  their 
position  on  the  hill,  a  sign  that  the  siege  wiis 
over,  and  brought  their  wliole  force  down  to  tht; 
sliore.  It  was  no  time  now  for-  any  skillful 
manoeuvres;  the  chief  thing  was  tomakt;  the;  .sea- 
fight  iis  mudi  as  might  be  like  a  land-fight,  a 
strange  need  for  Athenians.  .  .  .  The  last  fight 
now  began,  110  Athenian  ships  against  HO  of  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies.  Never  before  did 
so  many  ships  meet  in  so  small  a  space.  .  .  . 
The  fight  was  long  and  confu.sed;  at  last  the 
Athenians  gave  way  and  fled  to  the  shore.  The 
battle  and  tlie  invasion  were  over.  Syracuse  was 
not  only  saved ;  she  had  begun  to  take  vengeance 
on  her  enemies.  .  .  .  The  Athenians  waited  one 
day,  and  then  set  out,  hoping  to  make  their  way 
to  some  safe  place  among  the  friendly  Sikels  in 
the  inland  country.  The  sick  hud  to  be  left  be- 
hind. ...  On  the  si.xth  day,  after  frightful  toil, 
they  determined  to  change  their  course.  .  .  . 
They  set  out  in  two  divisions,  tlxat  of  Nikias 
going  first.  Much  better  order  was  kept  in  the 
front  division  and  by  the  time  Nikias  reached  the 
river,  Dfimosthenfis  was  six  miles  behind.  .  .  . 
In  the  morning  a  Syracusan  force  came  up  with 
the  frightful  news  that  the  whole  division  of 
DGmostlienOs  were  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  Athenians 
tried  in  vain  to  escape  in  the  night.  The  next 
morning  they  set  out,  harassed  as  before,  and 
driven  wild  by  intolerable  thirst.  They  at  last 
reached  the  river  Assinaros,  which  runs  by  the 
present  town  of  Noto.  There  was  the  end.  .  .  . 
The  Athenians  were  so  maddened  by  thirst  that, 
though  men  were  falling  under  darts  and  the 
water  was  getting  muddy  and  bloody,  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  drinking.  .  .  .  No 
further  terms  were  made;  most  of  the  horse- 
men contrived  to  cut  their  way  out;  the  rest 
were  made  prisoners.  Most  of  them  were 
embezzled  by  Syracusans  as  their  private 
slaves;  but  about  7,000  men  out  of  the  two  divi- 
sions were  led  prisoners  into  Syracuse.  They 
were  shut  up  in  the  stone-quarries,  with  no 
further  heed  than  to  give  each  roan  c^aily  half  a 
slave's  allowance  of  food  and  drink.  Many  died ; 
many  were  sold ;  some  escaped,  or  were  set  free ; 
the  rest  were  after  a  while  takea  out  of  the  quar- 
ries and  set  to  work.  The  genera! i  had  made  no 
terms  for  themselves.  HennokratGs  wished  to 
keep  them  as  hostages  against  future  Athenian 
attempts  against  Sicily.  Gylippos  wished  to 
take  them  in  triumph  to  Sparta.  The  Corinth- 
ians were  for  putting  them  to  deatli ;  and  so  it 
was  done.  ...  So  ended  the  Athenian  invasion 
of  Sicily,  the  greatest  attempt  ever  made  by 
Greeks  against  Greeks,  and  that  which  came  to 
the  most  utter  failure." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The 
Story  of  Sicily,  pp.  117-137. 

Also  in:  Thucydides,  History ;  trans,  by  B. 
Joioett,  bk.  6-7  (o.  1). — See,  also,  Syuacusb: 
B.  C.  415-413. 

B.  C.  413-412. — Consequences  of  thr  Sicilian 
Expedition. — Spartan  alliance  with  the  Per- 
sians.—Plotting  of  Alcibiades.— The  Decelian 
War. — "At  Athens,  where,  even  before  tlii^, 
every  one  had  been  in  the  most  anxious  suspense, 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  expedition  produced 
a  consternation,  which  was  ceitaiuly  greater  than 
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thiit  at  lioino  after  the  battle  of  Caiiniie,  or  that 
in  our  own  days,  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  .  .  . 
'  At  least  40,000  citizens,  allies  and  slaves,  had 
perished ;  and  among  them  there  may  easily  have 
been  10,000  Athenian  eiti/ens,  most  of  whom  be- 
longed to  tlie  wealtiiier  and  higiier  elas.ses.  Tlie 
flower  of  the  Athenian  people  was  destroyed,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  plague.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  amount  of  public  i)roperty  may  have  been 
lost;  the  whole  fleet  wa.-;  gone.'  The  couse- 
(juences  of  the  disaster  soon  slu'wed  tiiemselvc:. 
It  WiLs  to  be  foreseen  that  Chios,  wliich  had  long 
been  wavering,  and  whose  disposition  could  not 
b(!  trusted,  would  avail  itself  of  this  moment  to 
revolt;  and  the  cities  in  Asia,  from  whicli  Atliens 
derived  her  large  revenues,  were  expected  to  do 
tlie  .same.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  be  foreseen,  that 
the  four  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos,  and 
Rhodes,  would  instantly  revolt.  The  Spartaivi 
were  cstablislu'd  at  Decelea,  in  Attica  itself,  and 
thence  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide :  so  that 
it  was  impossi!)le  to  venture  to  go  to  the  coast 
without  a  strong  escort.  Although  there  were 
many  districts  in  which  no  Spartan  was  seen  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other,  yet  there  was  no 
safety  any whcsre,  except  in  fortilied  places,  '  and 
the  Athenians  were  constantly  obliged  to  guard 
the  walls  of  their  city;  and  this  state  of  things 
ha4  already  been  going  on  for  the  last  twelve 
mouths.'  In  this  fearful  situation,  the  Athenian 
people  showed  the  same  flrmuess  as  the  Romans 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Had  they  but  had 
one  great  man  among  them,  to  whom  the  state 
could  have  been  entrusted,  even  more  mighttper- 
haps  have  been  done ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that, 
although  there  was  no  such  man,  and  although 
the  leading  men  were  only  second  or  third-rate 
persons,  yet  so  many  useful  arrangements  were 
made  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  .  .  .  The 
most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  Athenians 
was,  that  Alcibiades,  now  an  enemy  of  his 
country,  was  living  among  the  Spartans;  for  he 
introduced  into  the  undertakings  of  the  Spartans 
the  very  element  which  before  they  had  been 
altogether  deficient  in,  namely  energy  and  elasti- 
city :  he  urged  them  on  to  undertakings,  and  in- 
duced them  now  to  send  a  fleet  to  Ionia.  .  .  . 
Erythrae,  Teos,  and  ISIiletus,  one  after  another, 
revolted  to  the  Peloponnesians,  who  now  con- 
cmded  treaties  with  Tissaphernes  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Persia  —  Darius  was  then  king  —  and 
in  his  own  name  as  satrap ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  sjtcriflced  to  him  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  .  .  . 
The  Athenians  wee  an  object  of  antipathy  and 
implacable  hatred  to  the  Persians ;  they  had  never 
doubted  that  the  Athenians  were  their  real  oppo- 
nents in  Greece,  and  were  afraid  of  them;  but 
they  did  not  fear  the  Spartans.  They  knew  that 
the  Athenians  would  take  from  them  not  only 
the  islands,  but  the  towns  on  the  main  laud,  and 
were  in  great  fear  of  their  maritime  power. 
Hence  they  joined  the  Spartans;  and  the  latter 
Were  not  ashamed  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  sub- 
sidies with  the  Persians,  in  which  Tissaphernes, 
in  the  king's  name,  promised  the  assistance  of  tlie 
Phoenician  fleet ;  and  large  subsidies,  as  pay  for 
the  army.  ...  In  return  for  this,  they  re- 
nounced, in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  all  claims  to 
independence  for  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia." — 
B.  C.  Niebuhr,  lectures  oii- Ancient  Iliiiton/,  v.  2, 
lecU  53  and  54. — See,  also,  Greece:  B.  C.  413- 
412. 
Also  m:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Vhreece,  ch.  61  (o.  7). 


B.  C.  413-412. — Revolt  of  Chios,  Miletus, 
Lesbos  and  Rhodes  from  Athens. — Revolu- 
tion of  Samos.     Si'f  GiiKKi'K:  IJ.  C.  -113. 

B.  C.  413-41 1. — The  Probuli.— Intrigues  of 
Alcibiades. — Conspiracy  against  the  Consti- 
tution.— The  Four  Hundred  and  the  Five 
Thousand. — Immediately  after  the  dreadful 
calamity  at  Syracuse  became  known,  "extraor- 
dinary measures  were  adopted  by  the  people;  a 
number  of  citizens  of  advanced  age  were  formed 
into  a  deliberative  and  executive  body  under  tiio 
name  of  Probuli,  and  empowered  to  fit  out  a 
fleet.  Whether  this  laid  the  foundation  for  oli- 
garchical machinations  or  not,  those  aged  men 
were  unable  to  bring  t)ack  men's  minds  to  their 
former  cour.se;  the  prosecution  of  the  Ilermo- 
copidiu  had  been  most  mi.schievous  in  its  results; 
various  secret  associations  had  sprung  up  and 
conspired  to  reap  advantage  to  themselves  from 
the  distress  and  embarrassment  of  the  state;  the 
indignation  caused  by  the  infuriated  excesses  of 
the  people  during  that  trial,  possibly  here,  as 
fretjuently  happened  in  other  Grecian  states, 
deternuned  the  more  respectable  members  of  the 
community  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
similar  scenes  in  future,  by  the  establishment  of 
an  aristocracy.  Lastly,  the  watchful  malice  of 
Alcibiades,  who  was  the  implacable  enemy  of 
that  populace,  to  whose  blind  fury  he  had  been 
sacrificed,  baffled  all  attempts  to  restore  coufl- 
dence  and  trancjuillity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
whilst  he  kept  up  a  corresjwndence  with  his  par- 
tisans at  home,  he  diil  everything  in  his  power 
to  increase  the  perplexity  and  distr^.'ss  of  his 
native  city  from  without,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  recalled  to  provide  for  its  safety  and  defence. 
A  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of 
his  plans  presented  itself  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
exile,  01.  93.  1;  411.  B.  C. ;  as  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  the  Spartjins,  and  stood  liigh  in 
the  favour  of  Tissaphernes,  the  Athenians 
thought  that  his  intercession  might  enable  them 
to  obtain  assistance  frcm  the  Persian  king.  The 
people  in  Athens  were  headed  by  one  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies,  Androeles ;  and  he  well  knew 
that  all  attempts  to  effect  his  return  would  be 
fruitless,  until  this  man  and  the  other  demago- 
gues were  re:noved.  Hence  Alcibiades  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  commanders  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  oligarchical  constitution,  not  from 
any  attachment  to  that  form  of  government  in 
itself,  but  solelv  with  the  view  of  promoting  his 
own  ends.  f'hrynichus  and  Plsander  were 
equally  insincere  in  their  co-operation  with  Alci- 
biades. .  .  .  Their  plan  was  that  the  latter 
sliould  reconcile  the  people  to  the  change  in  the 
constitution  which  he  wished  to  effect,  by  pro- 
mising to  obtain  them  the  assistance  of  the  great 
king;  but  they  alone  resolved  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  exertions.  Pisander  took  upon 
himself  to  manage  the  Athenian  populace.  It 
was  in  truth  no  slight  undertaking  to  attempt  to 
overthrow  a  democracy  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years'  .standing,  and  of  intense  develoi)meut;  but 
most  of  the  able  bodied  citizens  were  absent  with 
the  fleet,  whilst  such  as  were  still  in  the  city 
were  confounded  by  the  inuninence  of  the  danger 
from  witiiout;  on  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of 
succour  from  the  Persian  king  doubtless  had 
some  weight  with  them,  and  they  possibly  felt 
some  symptoms  of  returning  affection  for  their 
former  favourite  Alcibiades.  Nevertheless,  Pisan- 
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(ler  nnd  liis  iKH-onipliccs  employed  craft  and  per- 
fidy ti)  iu(()rn|ilisli  their<l('sii?iiH;  the  peoplcMvere 
not  pfrsiiiKlcd  or  coiiviiUTd,  hut  eutrui)pcd  into 
coiiiiiliunct'  with  their  incisures.  I'isander 
gained  over  to  his  purpose  the  ul)ove  named  cluhs, 
and  induced  the  i)eople  to  send  him  with  ten 
pIonipDtentiaries  to  tiie  niivy  lit  »Siini(is.  In  tlus 
mean  time  liie  rest  of  tiie  conspirators  prosecuted 
the  woriv  of  remodeliini^  the  con.stitution. " — W. 
Wa<!isinutli,  I/ixt.  Antif/uititHof  t/ie  Greek*,  r.  2, 
pp.  2i}'i-'i^t'). — Tlie  people,  or  an  assembly  cleverly 
made  up  and  manipulated  to  represcit  fhu 
people,  were  induced  to  vote  all  the  powers  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  Fou.- 
Hundred,  of  which  council  the  citizens  appointed 
only  five  members.  Those  live  chose  ninety- 
five  more,  to  make  one  hundred,  and  each  of  that 
hundred  then  chose  three  colleagues.  The  con- 
spirators tlms  easily  made  up  the  Four  Hun- 
dred to  their  lilting,  from  their  own  ranks.  This 
council  was  to  convene  an  assembly  of  Five 
Thousand  citizens,  whenever  it  saw  lit  to  do  so. 
But  when  news  of  this  constitutional  change 
reached  the  army  at  Samos,  where  the  Athenian 
bead(juarters  for  the  Ionian  war  were  fixed,  the 
citizen  soldiers  refused  to  submit  to  it  —  repudi- 
ated italtogetlier — and  organiz(!d  themselves  as 
an  independent  state.  The  ruling  spirit  among 
them  was  Tlirasybulus,  and  his  intluence  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  with  Alcibiades,  then  an 
exile  sheltered  at  the  Persian  court.  Alcibiades 
was  recalled  by  the  army  and  placed  at  its  head. 
Presently  a  reaction  at  Athens  ensued,  after  the 
oligarchical  party  had  given  signs  of  treasonable 
communication  with  Hparta,  and  in  June  the 
people  assembled  in  the  Pnyx  and  reasserted 
their  sovereignty.  "  Tlie  ("ouncil  was  deposed, 
and  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  tlie  state 
restored  to  the  people  —  not,  however,  to  the 
entire  multitude;  for  the  principle  was  reUiined 
of  reserving  full  civic  rights  to  a  committee  of 
men  of  a  certain  amount  of  property;  and,  as 
the  lists  of  the  Five  Thousand  had  never  been 
drawn  up,  it  was  decreed,  in  order  that  the 
desired  end  iriglit  be  speedily  reached,  to  follow 
the  precedent  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
states  and  to  constitute  all  Athenians  able  to 
furnish  themselves  with  a  complete  military 
equipment  from  tiieir  own  resources,  full  citizens, 
with  the  rights  of  voting  and  participating  in  the 
government.  Thus  the  name  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand had  now  become  a  very  inaccurate  designa- 
tion ;  but  it  was  retained,  because  men  h^d  in 
the  la.st  few  months  become  habituated  to  it.  At 
the  same  time,  the  abolition  of  pay  for  civic 
olDces  and  functions  was  decreed,  not  merely  as 
a  temporary  measure,  but  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  new  commonwealth,  which  the 
citizens  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain. This  reform  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  wise 
combination  of  aristocracy  nnd  democracy ;  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  the  best 
constitution  which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto 
possessed.  On  the  motion  of  Critias,  the  recall 
of  Alcibiades  was  decreed  about  the  same  time ; 
and  a  deputation  was  despatched  to  Samos,  to 
accomplish  the  union  between  army  and  city." — 
E,  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  5. — Most  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred  fled  to  the  Spar- 
tan camp  at  Decelia.  Two  were  taken,  tried 
and  executed. — Thucydides,  History,  bk.  8,  sect. 
48-97.— See,  also,  Greece:  B.  C.  413-412. 
Also  in  ;  V.  Duruy,  Hiit.  of  Greece,  ch.  26  (c.  3). 


B.  C.  41 1-407. — Victories  at  Cynossema  and 
Abydos. — Exploits  of  Alcibiades. — His  tri- 
umphal return. —  His  appointment  to  com- 
mand.— His  second  deposition  and  exile. 
SeeCiUKKCK:  H.  C.  411-407. 

B.  C.  406.— The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Battle  and  victorr  of  Arginusae. — Condem- 
nation add  exc  :ution  of  the  Generals.  See 
Gukkck:  IJ.  (,'.  4(Mt;   and  above:    H.  (;.  424-406. 

B.  C.  405.  —  The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Decisive  defeat  at  Aigospotamoi.  See  Gkkkce: 
B.  C.  4l»."). 

B.C.  404.— The  Surrender  to  Lysander  — 
After  the  battle  of  .-liJgospotami  (August,  B.  C. 
405),  which  destroyed  their  navy,  and  cut  off 
nearly  all  supplies  to  the  city  by  sea,  as  the 
Sjwrtans  at  Decelea  had  long  cut  off  supplies 
upon  the  land  side,  the  Athenians  had  no  hope. 
They  waited  in  terror  and  despair  for  their 
enemies  to  clo.se  in  upon  them.  The  latter  were 
in  no  haste,  for  they  were  sure  of  their  prey. 
Lysander,  the  victor  at  yEgospotami,  came 
leisurely  from  the  Hellespont,  receiving  on  his 
way  the  surrender  of  tiie  cities  subject  or  allied 
to  Athens,  and  placing  Spartan  harmosts  and 
garri.sons  in  them,  with  the  IocjU  oligarchs 
established  uniformly  in  power.  About  Novem- 
ber he  reached  the  Saronic  gulf  and  blockaded 
the  Athenian  liarbor  of  Pirieus,  while  an  o,ver- 
whelming  Pelojwnnesian  land  force,  under  the 
Lacedffimonian  king  Pausanias,  arrived  simul- 
tiineously  in  Attica  and  encamped  at  the  gates  of 
the  city.  The  Athenians  had  no  longer  any  power 
except  the  power  to  endure,  and  that  they  exer- 
cised for  more  than  three  months,  mainly  resisting 
the  demand  that  their  Long  Walls — the  walls 
which  protected  the  connection  of  the  city  with 
its  harbors  —  should  be  thrown  down.  But  when 
famine  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  citizens  and 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  survivors,  they  gave  up. 
"There  was  still  a  high-spirited  minority  who 
entered  their  protest  and  preferred  death  by 
famine  to  such  ius  npportable  disgrace.  The 
large  majority,  howevi-r,  acceptetl  them  [the 
terms]  anil  the  acceptance  was  made  known  to 
Lysander.  It  was  on  tiie  lOtii  day  of  the  Attic 
month  Munychion, —  about  ihe  middle  or  end  of 
March, —  that  this  victorious  cv  imander  sailed 
into  tlie  Peineus,  twenty-seven  years,  almost 
exactly,  after  the  surprise  of  Platica  by  the 
Tliebans,  which  opened  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Along  with  him  came  the  Athenian  exiles, 
several  of  whom  appear  to  have  lieen  serving 
with  his  army  and  assisting  him  with  their  coun- 
sel."—G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  65  (v.  8). 
—  The  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of 
Pirieus  were  demolished,  and  then  followed  the 
organization  of  an  oligarchical  government  at 
Athens,  resulting  in  the  reign  of  terror  under 
"  The  Thirty."— E.  Curtius,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  bk.  4, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  Xenophon,  Hellenics,  bk.  2,  ch.  2.— 
Plutarch,  Lysander. 

B.  C.  404-403.— The  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
— The  Year  of  Anarchy. — In  the  summer  of 
B.  C.  404,  following  the  siege  and  surrender  of 
Athens,  and  the  humiliating  close  of  the  long 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  returned  leaders  of  the 
oligarchical  party,  who  had  been  in  exile,  suc- 
ceeded with  the  help  of  their  Spartan  friends,  iu 
overthrowing  the  democratic  constitution  of  the 
city  and  establishing  themselves  in  power.  The 
revolution  was  uccomplLihud  at  a  public  asseni- 
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bly  of  citizens,  in  the  presence  of  Lysnnder,  tlie 
victorious  Lacpjlfrmonian  lul'ninil,  whose  fleet 
in  tlio  Pir.iMis  \ny  rendy  to  support  his  flemunds. 
"  In  this  iissenibly,  Dnicontidas,  a  scoundrel  upon 
whom  repented  seiitences  had  been  passed, 
brought  forward  a  motion,  proposing?  tlie  transfer 
of  the  government  into  tlie  hands  of  Tliirty  per- 
sons; and  Theramcnes  supported  this  proposal 
whicii  he  dcf'larcd  to  express  the  wishes  of 
Sparta.  Even  now.  thest;  speeches  produced  a 
storm  of  indignation;  after  all  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  Alliens  had  undergone,  she  yet  con- 
tained men  outspoken  enough  to  venture  to 
defend  the  constittUion,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  the  capitulation  sanctioned  by  both 
;)arties  contaiii«->'  no  provision  as  to  the  internal 
allairs  of  Athens.  But.  hcriiupon,  Lysander 
himself  came  forward  and  spokr  to  the  citizens 
without  reserve,  like  one  who  was  their  absolute 
master.  .  .  .  Bj'  such  means  the  motion  of  Dra- 
contidas  was  passed ;  but  only  a  small  number  of 
unpatriotic  and  cowanlly  citizens  raised  their 
hands  in  token  of  assent.  All  better  patriots 
contrived  to  avoid  participation  in  this  vote 
Next,  ten  members  of  the  government  were 
ciiosen  by  Critias  and  his  colleagues  [the  Critias 
of  Plato's  Dialogues,  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  now 
the  violent  and  bloocl-thirsty  leader  of  the  anti- 
democratic revolution],  ten  by  Tiieramenes,  the 
confidential  friend  qf  Lysander.  and  finally  ten 
out  of  the  assembled  multitude,  probably  by  a 
free  vote ;  and  this  board  of  Thirty  was  hereupon 
established  as  the  supreme  government  authority 
by  a  resolution  of  the  assembly  present.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  new  government  had 
formerly  been  among  the  Four  Hundred,  and 
had  therefore  long  jmrsued  a  common  course  of 
action."  The  Thirty  Tyrants  so  placed  in  power 
were  masters  of  Athens  for  eight  months,  and 
executed  their  will  witliout  conscience  or  mercy, 
having  a  garrison  of  Spartan  soldiers  in  the 
Acropolis  to  support  them.  They  were  also  sus- 
tained by  a  picked  body  of  citizens,  "tlie  Three 
Tliousand,"  who  bore  arms  while  other  citizens 
were  stripped  of  every  weapon.  Large  numbers 
of  the  more  patriotic  and  high-spii  'Vcil  Athenians 
had  escaped  from  their  unfortunate  c'ty  and  had 
taken  refuge,  chiefly  at  Thebes,  the  old  enemy 
of  Athens,  but  now  sympathetic  in  her  distress. 
At  Thebes  these  exiles  or<|ftnized  themselves 
under  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  and  determined 
to  expel  the  tyrants  and  to  recover  their  homes. 
They  first  seized  a  strong  post  at  Phylc,  in 
Attica,  where  they  gained  in  numbers  rapidly, 
and  from  which  point  they  were  able  in  a  few 
weeks  to  advance  and  occupy  the  Pirnctis. 
When  the  troops  of  The  Thirty  came  out  to 
attack  them,  they  drew  back  to  the  adjacent 
height  of  Munychia  and  there  fought  a  battle 
which  delivered  their  city  from  the  Tyrants. 
Critias,  the  master-spirit  of  the  usurpation,  was 
slain;  the  more  violent  of  his  colleagues  took 
refuge  at  Eleusls,  and  Athens,  for  a  time, 
remained  under  the  government  of  a  new  oligar- 
chical Board  of  Ten ;  while  Thrasybulus  and  the 
democratic  liberators  maintained  their  headquar- 
ters at  Munychia.  All  parties  waited  the  action 
of  Sparta.  Lysander.  the  Spartan  general, 
marched  an  army  into  Attica  to  restore  the 
tyranny  which  was  of  his  own  creating ;  but  one 
of  the  two  Spartan  kings,  Pausanias,  intervened, 
assumed  the  command  in  his  own  person,  and 
applied  his  efforts  to  the  arranging  of  peace 


between  the  Athenian  parties.  The  n»sult  wasft 
restoration  of  the  democratic^  constitution  of  the 
Attic  state,  with  some  important  reforms.  Sev- 
eral of  The  Thirty  were  put  todeath,  —  treacher- 
ously, it  was  said' — but  an  amnesty  was  extemled 
to  all  their  partisans.  The  year  in  which  they 
and  The  Ten  controlled  alTairs  was  termed  id  the 
ollicial  annals  of  the  city  tj[ie  Year  of  Anarchv, 
and  its  mai^istrates  were  hwt  recognized. —  fe. 
Curtius,  Jlint.  of  O recce,  bk.  \,.eh.  5.  and  Ok.  5, 

ch.  1.  ■;    '•■■■ 

Abso  IN:  Xenophon.  HellenicA^J^Q,  eh.  3-4.— 
C.  Sankey.  The  i<partan  and  T/uHSifi)  Suprema- 
cifn.  ch.  3-3 

B.  C.  395-387.— Confederacy  against  Sparta. 

—  Alliance  with  Persia. —  The  Corinthian 
War. — Conon's  rebuilding  of  the  Long  Walls. 

—  Athenian  independence  restored.  —  The 
Peace  of  Antalcidas.  See  Guekci::  IJ.  C.  IWJ- 
387. 

B.  C.  378-371. —  Brief  alliance  with  Thebes 
against  Sparta.   Se(^  Gkkkci;:  1}.  (".  ;JT()-.'$71. 

B.  C.  378-357.—  The  New  Confederacy  and 
the  Social  War.— Upon  the  Liberation  of  Thebes 
and  the  signs  Uiat  began  to  appear  of  the  decline 
of  Spartan  power  —  during  the  yearof  the  arclion- 
ship  of  Nausinicus.  J5.  C.  378-7,  which  was  made 
memorable  at  Athens  by  various  movements  of 
political  regcricration, —  the  organization  of  a  new 
Confederacy  was  undertaken,  nnnlagous  to  the 
Confederacy  of  Delos.  formed  a  century  before. 
Atliens  was  to  be,  "not  the  ruling  capital,  but 
only  the  directing  city  :"  possession  of  the  pri- 
macy, the  seat  of  the  i'.deral  council.  .  .  .  Calli- 
stratus  was  in  a  ser  >:  the  Aristides  of  the  new 
confederation  and  doubtless  did  much  to  bring 
about  an  agreement;  it  was  likewise  his  work 
that,  in  place  of  the  '  tributes '  of  odious  memory, 
the  payments  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
confederation  were  introduced  under  the  gentler 
name  of 'coutrlbuti<ms. ' .  .  .  Amicable  relations 
were  resumed  with  the  Cyclades,  Rhodes  and 
Perinthus ;  in  other  words,  the  ancient  union  of 
navies  was  at  once  renewed  upon  a  large  scale 
and  in  a  wide  extent.  Even  such  states  joined 
it  as  had  hitherto  never  stood  in  confederate  re- 
k*:ons  with  Atliens,  above  all  Thebes."—  E.  Cur- 
tius. Jlint.  of  Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  1.  —  This  second 
confederacy  renewed  much  of  the  jirospcrity  and 
influence  of  Atliens  for  a  brief  period  of  about 
twenty  years.  But  in  357  B.  C,  four  important 
members  of  the  Confederacy,  namely,  Chios.  Cos, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  leagued  themselves  in 
revolt,  with  the  aid  of  Mausolus.  prince  of  Caria, 
and  an  inglorious  war  ensued,  known  as  the 
Social  War.  which  lasted  three  years.  Athens 
was  forced  at  last  to  assent  to  the  secession  of  the 
four  revolted  cities  and  to  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence, which  greatly  impaired  her  prestige 
and  power,  just  at  the  time  when  she  w  •■'  called 
upon  to  resist  the  cncroachmenis  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia. —  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist  of  Greece,  ch.  42. 

B.  C.  370-362.— Alliance  with  Sparta  against 
Thebes.— Battle  of  Mantinea.  See  Gukkce: 
B.  C.  371-3G3. 

B.  C.  359-338.— The  collision  with  Philip  of 
Macedon. — The  Policy  of  Demosthenes  and 
Policy  of  Phocion. —  "  A  new  period  opens  with 
the  growth  of  the  Macedonian  power  under 
Philip  (359-336  B.  C.)  We  are  here  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  notice  the  effeC  on  the  City-State  [of 
ithens].  not  only  of  the  strength  and  policy  of 
this  new  power,  but  also  of  the  efforts  of  the 
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Greeks  tliemselves  to  counteract  it.  At  the  time 
of  Philip's  accession  tlie  so-called  Thebjin 
suprcniiicv  had  just  i)ractically  ended  with  tlie 
death  of  Epaininonda.s.  There  was  now  a  kind 
of  balance  of  j»ower  between  the  three  leading 
States,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Tliebes,  no  one  of 
which  was  greatly  stronger  than  the  others;  and 
such  a  balance  could  easily  be  worked  upon  b^' 
any  great  power  from  withoiU.  Thus  when 
Macedon  came  into  the  range  of  Greek  politics, 
under  a  man  of  great  diplomatic  as  wcdl  as  mili- 
tary capacity,  wiio,  like  a  (.'/.arof  to-day,  wished 
to  secure  a  rtnn  footing  on  the  sea-board  of  the 
iEgean  [see  Guekce:  B.  C.  359-3;1S],  she  found 
her  work  comparatively  easy.  The  strong  im- 
perial policy  of  Philip  founif  no  real  antagonist 
e.xcept  at  Athens.  Weak  as  she  was,  and 
stniitened  by  the  break-up  of  her  new  con- 
federacy, Athens  could  still  produce  men  of 
great  talent  and  energy;  but  she  was  hampered 
by  divided  counsels.  Two  Athenians  of  this 
period  seem  to  represent  the  currents  of  Greek 
political  thought,  now  running  in  two  difTerent 
directions.  Demosthenes  represents  the  cause 
of  till  f  Mty-State  in  this  age,  of  a  union,  that  is, 
of  penectly  free  Hellenic  cities  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Phocion  represents  the  feeling, 
wliich  seems  to  liave  been  long  growing  up 
among  thinking  men  at  Athens,  that  the  City- 
Stjvte  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  and  could 
no  longer  stand  by  itself;  that  what  was  needed 
was  a  general  Hellenic  peace,  and  possibly  even 
an  arbiter  from  without,  an  arbiter  not  wholly 
un-Hellenic  like  the  Persian,  yet  one  who  might 
succeed  in  stilling  the  fatal  jealousies  of  the 
leading  States.  .  .  .  The  efforts  of  Demosthenes 
to  check  Philip  fall  into  two  periods  divided  by 
the  peace  of  I'hiloerates  in  346  B.  C.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  is  acting  chiefly  with  Athens 
alone ;  Philip  is  to  him  not  so  much  the  common 
enemy  of  Greece  as  the  dangerous  rival  of 
Athens  in  the  north.  His  whole  mind  was  given 
to  the  internal  reform  of  Athens  so  as  to 
strengthen  her  against  Philip.  In  her  relation 
to  other  Greek  States  he  perhaps  hardly  saw 
beyond  i.  balance  of  power.  .  .  .  After  346  his 
Athenian  feeling  seems  to  become  more  dis- 
tinctly Hellenic.  But  what  could  even  such  a 
man  as  Demosthenes  do  with  the  Hellas  of  that 
day  ?  He  could  not  force  on  the  Greeks  a  real 
and  permanent  luiion;  he  could  but  urge  new 
alliances.  His  strength  was  spent  in  embassies 
with  this  object,  embassies  too  often  futile.  No 
alliance  could  save  Greece  from  the  Macedonian 
power,  as  subsequent  events  plainly  showed. 
What  was  needed  was  a  real  federal  union  be- 
tween the  leading  States,  with  a  strong  central 
controlling  force ;  and  Demosthenes'  policy  was 
hopeless  just  because  Athens  could  never  be  the 
centre  of  such  a  union,  nor  coidd  any  other  city. 
Demosthenes  is  thus  the  last,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  heroic  champion  of  the  old  Gieek 
instinct  for  autonomy.  He  is  the  true  child  of 
the  City-iState,  but  the  child  of  its  old  age  and 
decrepitude.  He  still  believes  in  Athens,  and  it 
is  on  Athens  tliat  all  his  hopes  are  based.  He 
looks  on  Philip  .is  one  who  m'.st  inevitably  be 
the  foe  alike  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  He 
seems  to  think  that  he  can  be  beaten  off  as  Xer.xes 
was,  and  to  forget  that  even  Xer.\es  almo.st 
triumphed  over  the  divisions  of  the  Greek  States, 
and  that  Pliilip  is  a  nearer,  a  more  prominent, 
and  a  far  less  barbarian  foe.  ,  .  .  Phocion  was 
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the  .somewliat  Md  exponent  of  the  practical  side 
ight  which  had  been  gaining 
•  for  some  time  past.  This 
nought  into  prominence  by  the 
ind  came  to  have  a  marked  in- 
hlstory  of  the  City-State.  It 
])hilo.sophers,  and  with  the  idea 
that  th(  philosopher  may  belong  to  the  world  as 
well  as  to  a  particular  city.  .  .  .  Athens  was  far 
more  open  to  critic:  n  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Pericles;  and  a  cynical  dislike  betuiys  itself  in 
the  Republic  for  the  politicians  of  the  day  and 
their  tricks,  and  a  longing  for  a  strong  govern- 
ment of  reason.  .  .  .  Aristotle  took  the  facts  of 
city  life  as  they  were  and  showed  how  they 
might  be  made  the  most  of.  .  .  .  To  him  Mace- 
don was  assuredly  not  wholly  barbarian;  and 
war  to  the  death  Avith  her  kings  could  not  have 
been  to  liim  as  natural  or  desirable  as  it  seemed 
to  Demosthenes.  And  though  he  has  nothing  to 
tell  us  of  Macedon,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  his  desire  was  for  peace  and  internal 
reform,  even  if  it  were  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  northern  power.  ...  Of  this  philosophical 
view  of  Greek  politics  Phocion  was  in  a  manner 
the  political  exponent.  But  his  policy  was  too 
much  a  negative  one;  it  might  almost  be  called 
one  of  indifferentism,  like  the  feeling  of  Lessing 
and  Goethe  in  Germany's  most  momcvntoua 
period.  So  far  as  we  know,  Phocion  never  pro- 
posed an  alliance  of  a  durable  kind,  either 
Athenian  or  Hellenic,  \/ith  Macedon;  he  was 
content  to  be  a  purely  restraining  influence. 
Athens  had  been  constantly  at  war  since  432; 
hor  own  resources  were  of  the  weakest;  there 
was  little  military  skill  to  be  found  in  her,  no 
reserve  force,  much  talk,  but  little  solid  courage. 
Athens  was  vulnerable  at  various  points,  and 
could  not  possibly  defend  more  than  one  at  a 
time,  therefore  Phocion  despaired  of  war,  and 
the  event  proved  him  right.  The  faithfulness 
of  the  Athenians  towards  him  is  a  proof  that 
they  also  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  right. 
But  he  was  wanting  on  the  practical  and  creative 
side,  and  never  really  dominated  either  Athens, 
Greece,  or  Philip.  ...  A  policy  of  resistance 
found  the  City-State  too  weak  to  defend  itself;  a 
policy  of  inaction  would  land  it  in  a  Macedonian 
empire  which  would  still  further  weaken  its  re- 
maining vitality. «  The  first  policy,  that  of 
Demosthenes,  did  actually  result  in  disaster  and 
the  presence  of  Macedonian  garrisons  in  Greek 
cities.  The  second  policy  then  took  its  place, 
and  initiated  a  new  era  for  Greece.  After  the 
fatal  battle  of  Chreronea  (338  B.  C.)  Philip 
assumed  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Greek 
cities."— W.  W.  Fowler,  T/ie  City-State  of  the 
Orceks  and  Romans,  ch.  10. — See,  also,  Greece: 
357-336. 

B.  C.  340. — Alliance  with  Byzantium  against 
Philip  of  Macedon.     SccGueece:  B.  C.  340. 

B.  C.  336-322.— End  of  the  Struggle  with 
the  Macedonians. —  Fall  of  Democracy. — 
Death  of  Demosthenes. — Athenian  decline. — 
"An  unexpecied  incident  changes  the  whole 
aspect  of  things.  Philip  falls  the  victim  of 
assassination ;  and  a  youth,  who  as  yet  is  but  lit- 
tle known,  is  his  successor.  Immediately 
Demosthenes  institutes  a  second  alliance  of 
the  Greeks;  but  Alexander  suddenly  appears  be- 
fore Thebes;  the  terrible  vengeance  which  he 
here  takes,  instantly  destroys  the  league ;  Demos- 
thenes, Lycurgus,  and  several  of  th'jir  support 
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crs,  are  required  to  be  delivered  up ;  but  Demades 
is  at  that  time  able  to  settle  the  (litliculty  aud  to 
appease  the  king.  His  strength  was  therefore 
enfeebled  ns  Alexauder  departed  for  Asia;  he 
begins  to  nuse  his  head  once  more  when  Sparta 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  but  under  Anti- 
pater  lie  is  overpowered.  Yet  it  was  about  this 
very  time  that  l)y  the  most  celebrated  of  his  dis- 
courses he  gained  the  victory  over  the  most  elo- 
({ue'it  of  his  advei-saries ;  and  iEsehines  was 
forced  to  depart  from  Athens.  But  this  seems 
only  to  have  the  more  embittered  his  enemies, 
tli  leaders  of  the  Macedonian  party;  and  they 
so  n  found  an  opportunity  of  preparing  his 
downfall.  When  Ilarpalus,  a  fugitive  from  the 
a'iny  of  Alexander,  came  witli  ids  treasures  to 
Athens,  and  the  (Hiestion  arose,  whether  he  could 
be  permitted  to  remain  there,  Demosthenes  was 
accused  of  having  been  corrupted  by  his 
money,  at  least  to  be  silent.  This  was  sulHcient 
to  procure  the  imposition  of  a  fine;  and  as  this 
was  not  paid,  he  was  thrown  into  pri.son.  From 
thence  he  succeeded  in  escaping ;  but  to  the  man 
who  lived  only  for  his  country,  exile  was  no  less 
an  evil  than  imprisonment.  lie  resided  for  Mie 
most  part  in  iEgina  and  at  Troezen,  from  whence 
he  looked  with  moist  eyes  toward  the  neigh- 
bouring Attica.  Suddenly  and  unexjiectedly  a 
u(!w  ray  of  light  broke  through  the  clouds. 
Tidings  were  brought,  that  Alexander  was  dead. 
The  moment  of  deliverance  seemed  at  hand;  the 
excitement  pervaded  every  Grecian  state;  the 
ambassatlors  of  the  Athenians  passed  through 
the  cities;  Demosthenes  joined  himself  to  the 
number  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  aud  power 
to  mute  them  against  Macedonia.  In  requital 
for  such  services,  the  people  decreed  his  return; 
and  years  of  sufferings  were  at  last  followed  by 
a  day  of  exalted  compensation.  A  galley  was 
sent  to  jEgiua  to  bring  back  the  aclvoeatc  of 
liberty.  ...  It  was  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  sun,  which  still  darker  clouds  were  soon  to 
conceal.  Auti  pater  and  Craterus  were  victori- 
ous; and  with  them  the  Macedonian  party  in 
Athens;  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  were  num- 
bered among  the  accused,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Demades  were  condemned  to  die.  .  .  .  De- 
mosthenes had  escaped  to  the  island  Calauria 
in  the  vicinity  of  Troezeu;  and  took  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Archias,  the  satellite  of  Antipater,  urged 
him  to  surrender  himself  under  promise  of  par- 
don. He  pretended  he  wished  to  write  some- 
thing; bit  the  (juill,  and  swallowed  the  poison 
contained  in  it." — A.  H.  L.  Ileeren,  Reflections 
on  the  PoUticH  of  Ancient  Greece,  trans,  by  O. 
Bancroft,  pp.  278-280. — See,  also,  on  the  "Laniian 
War,"  the  suppression  of  Democracy  at  Athens, 
and  the  expulsion  of  poor  citizens,  Gueece:  B.  C. 
32:}-322.— "With  the  decline  of  political  inde- 
pendence, .  .  .  the  mental  jwwers  of  liic  nation 
received  a  fatal  blow.  No  longer  knit  together 
by  a  powerful  esprit  de  corps,  the  Greeks  lost  the 
habit  of  working  for  the  common  weal ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  petty 
interests  of  liome  life  and  their  own  personal 
troubles.  Even  the  better  disposed  were  too 
nuich  occui)ied  in  opposing  the  low  tone  and 
corruption  of  the  times,  to  be  able  to  devote 
tliemselves,  in  their  moments  of  relaxation,  to  a 
free  and  specuhitive  consideration  of  things. 
AVhat  could  be  expected  in  such  an  age,  but  that 
philosophy   would   take  a  decidedly   practical 


turn,  if  indeed  it  were  studied  at  all  ?  And  yet 
such  were  tlie  political  antecedents  of  the  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  systems  of  philosophy.  .  .  . 
Stoic  apathy.  Epicurean  self-satisfaction,  and 
Sceptic  imperturbability,  were  the  doctrines 
which  responded  to  the  political  helplessness  of 
the  age.  They  were  the  doctrines,  too,  which 
met  with  the  most  general  acceptance.  The 
same  political  helplessness  produced  the  sinking 
of  national  distinctions  in  the  feeling  of  a  com- 
mon humanitj,  and  the  separation  of  morals 
from  politics  which  characterise  the  philosophy 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  periotl.  The 
barriers  between  nations,  together  with  national 
independence,  had  been  swept  away.  East  and 
A^'est,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  were  united  in 
large  empires,  being  thus  thrown  together,  aud 
brought  into  close  contact  on  every  possible 
point.  Philosophy  might  teach  that  all  men 
were  of  one  blood,  that  all  were  equally  citizens 
of  one  empire,  that  morality  rested  on  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  his  fellow  men,  independently  of 
nationalities  ivnd  of  social  ranks ;  but  in  so  doing 
she  was  only  explicitly  stating  truths  which  had 
been  already  realised  in  i)art,  and  which  were  in 
part  corollaries  from  the  existing  state  of  so- 
cietj'." — E.  Zeller,  T/ie  iStoics,  Epicureans,  and 
^Sceptics,  pp.  10-18. — "What  we  have  said  con- 
cerning the  evidence  of  comedy  about  the  age  of 
the  flrst  Diadochi  amounts  to  this:  Menauder 
anil  his  successors  —  they  lasted  barely  two  gen- 
erations—  printed  in  a  few  stereotypes  a  small 
and  very  worthless  society  at  Athens.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  similar  set  of  people  at  Corinth, 
at  Thebes,  possibly  even  in  the  city  of  Lycur- 
gus.  These  people,  idle,  for  the  most  part  rich, 
and  in  good  society,  spent  their  earlier  years  in 
debauchery,  and  their  later  in  sentimental  reflec- 
tions and  regrets.  They  had  no  serious  object 
in  life,  and  regarded  the  complications  of  a  love 
affair  as  more  interesting  than  the  rise  and  fall 
of  kingdoms  or  the  gain  and  loss  of  a  nation's 
liberty.  They  were  like  the  people  of  our  day 
who  spend  all  their  time  reading  novels  from  the 
libraries,  and  who  can  tolerate  these  eternal 
variations  in  twaddle  not  only  without  disgust 
but  with  interest.  They  were  surrounded  with 
slaves,  on  the  whole  more  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting, for  in  the  first  place  slaves  were  bound 
to  exercise  their  brains,  and  in  the  second  they 
had  a  great  object  —  liberty  —  to  give  them  a 
keen  pursuit  in  life.  The  relations  of  the  sexes 
in  this  set  or  portion  of  society  were  bad,  owing 
to  the  want  of  education  in  the  women,  aud  the 
want  of  earnestness  in  the  men.  As  a  natural 
consequence  a  class  was  four-;  I,  apart  from 
household  slaves,  who  took  ad' untige  of  these 
defects,  and,  bringing  cultur;;  ^  fascinate  un- 
principled men,  established  those  relations 
which  brought  estrangements,  if  not  ruin,  into 
the  home  life  of  the  day." — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Oreck 
Life  and  Thouf/ht,  pp.  123-124. — "The  amount 
of  Pci-sian  wealth  Moured  into  Greece  by  the 
a'-cidents  of  the  conquest,  not  by  its  own  indus- 
tries, must  have  profluced  a  revolution  in  \mces 
not  since  e(iualled  except  by  the  influx  of  the 
gold  of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  into  Spain.  I  have 
already  ixnnted  out  how  this  change  must  have 
pressed  upon  poor  people  in  Greece  who  did  not 
share  in  the  plunder.  The  price  of  even  neces- 
siuy  and  simple  things  must  have  often  risen 
beyond  their  means.  For  the  adventurera 
brought  home  largo  tortuucs,  aud  the  traders 
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nnd  purveyors  of  tlio  armies  made  them ;  and  with 
tliem.'  Kastciii  fortunes  must  liavc  eomo  in  the 
taste  for  all  the  superior  eomforts  and  luxuries 
which  they  found  among  the  Persian  grandees. 
Not  only  the  appointments  of  the  tahle,  in  the 
way  of  i)late  and  pottery,  but  the  very  tastes  and 
flavours  of  Greek  cookery  must  have  profited 
by  comparison  with  the  knowledge  of  the  East. 
So  also  the  furniture,  especially  in  carpets  and 
hangings,  must  have  copied  Persian  fashion, 
iust  as  we  still  alTer-t  oriental  stulTs  and  designs. 
It  was  not  to  he  expected  that  the  example  of  .so 
many  regal  cotu'ts  and  so  much  royal  ceremony 
should  not  alfect  those  in  contact  with  them. 
These  influences  were  not  only  shown  in  the 
vulgar  'braggart  captain,'  who  came  to  show  off 
his  sudden  wealth  in  impudent  extmvagancc 
among  his  olil  townspeople,  but  in  the  oniinary 
life  of  rich  young  men.  So  I  imagine  the  personal 
appointments  of  Alcibiades,  which  were  the  talk 
of  Greece  in  his  day,  would  have  appeared  poor 
and  mean  beside  those  of  Aratus,  or  of  the  gen- 
eration which  preceded  him.  Pictures  and 
Btatues  began  to  ndorn  private  houses,  and  not 
temples  and  public  l)uildings  only  —  a  change 
begiimiiig  to  show  itself  in  I>;mosthenes"s  diiy, 
but  coming  in  like  ii  torrent  w  ith  the  opening  of 
Greece  to  the  Eastern  world.  It  was  noticed 
that  Phocion's  house  at  Athens  was  modest  in 
size  and  furniture,  but  even  this  was  relieved 
fron  shabbine-ss  by  the  quaint  wall  decoration 
of  shining  plates  of  bronze  —  a  fashion  dating 
from  prehistoric  times,  but  still  admired  for  its 
very  antiquity." — J.  P.  ^lahaffy,  Greek  Life  (ind 
Tlioii;iht,  pp.  lo.j-lOfi. — "The  modern  historians 
of  Greece  are  much  divided  f)n  the  (luestiou 
where  a  history  of  Hellas  ought  to  end.  Cur- 
tius  stops  with  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  the 
prostnitiou  of  Athens  before  the  advancing 
power  of  i^Iacedon.  Grote  narrates  the  cain- 
paigns  of  Alexander,  but  stops  short  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Lamian  War,  when  Greece  had  in 
vain  tried  to  shake  off  the  supremacy  of  his  gen- 
erals. Thirl  wall  brings  his  narrative  down  to 
the  time  of  Mummius,  the  melancholy  sack  of 
Corinth  and  the  constitution  of  Achaia  as  a 
Roman  jirovince.  Of  these  divergent  views  we 
regard  that  of  the  German  historian  as  the  most 
correct.  .  .  .  The  historic  sense  of  Grote  <lid  not 
exclude  prejudices,  and  in  this  case  he  was 
probablj'  led  astray  by  political  bias.  At  the 
close  of  his  uinety-sixtii  chapter,  after  mention- 
ing the  embassies  sent  by  the  degenerate  Atlie- 
uians  to  King  Ptolemy,  King  Lysimachus,  and 
Antipater,  he  throws  down  his  pen  in  disgust, 
'and  with  sadness  and  humiliation  brings  his  nar- 
rative to  a  close. '  Athens  was  no  longer  free  and 
no  longer  dignified,  and  so  Mr.  Grote  will  have 
done  with  Greece  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
new  Comedy  was  at  its  height,  when  the 
Museum  was  founded  at  Alexandria,  when  the 
l)lays  of  Euripides  were  acted  at  Babylon  and 
Cabul,  and  every  Greek  soldier  of  fortune  car- 
ried a  diadem  in  his  baggage.  Surely  the  his- 
torian of  Greece  ought  citiier  to  have  stopped 
when  the  imu  hand  of  Philip  of  Macnlon  put  an 
end  to  the  liberties  nnd  the  political  wranglings 
of  Hellas,  or  else  persevered  to  the  time  when 
Rome  and  Parthia  crushed  Greek  power  between 
them,  like  a  ship  between  two  icebergs.  No 
doubt  his  reply  would  be,  that  he  <leclined  .) 
regard  the  triumph  abroad  of  Macedonian  arms 
as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Hellus.  .  .  . 


The  truth  is,  that  the  hi.story  of  Greece  consists 
of  two  parts,  in  every  respect  contrasted  odo 
with  the  other.  The  tii-st  recounts  the  stories  of 
the  Pei-sian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  and  ends 
with  the  destruction  of  Thebes  an<l  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Hellas  of  which 
it  speaks  is  a  cluster  of  autonomous  cities  in  the 
Pelopoimesus,  the  Lslands,  and  Northern  Greece, 
together  with  their  colonies  scattered  over  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Thrace,  the  Blnck  Sea, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Africa.  These  cities  care  only 
to  be  independent,  or  at  most  to  lord  it  over  one 
another.  Their  political  institutions,  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  their  customs,  are  civic  and 
local.  Language,  conunerce,  a  common  Pan- 
theon, and  u  common  art  and  poetry  are  the  tics 
that  bind  them  together.  lu  its  second  jihase, 
Greek  history  begins  with  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  It  reveals  to  xis  the  Greek  as  every- 
where lord  of  the  barbarian,  as  founding  king- 
doms and  federal  systems,  as  the  instructor  of 
all  Mankind  in  art  and  science,  and  the  spreader 
of  civil  and  civilized  life  over  the  known  world. 
In  the  fii-st  period  of  her  history'  Greece  is  form- 
ing herself,  in  her  second  she  is  educating  the 
world.  AVe  will  venture  to  borrow  from  the 
Germans  a  convenient  expression,  and  call  the 
history  of  independent  Greece  the  history  of 
Hellas,  that  of  imperial  Greece  the  history  of 
Hellenism.  .  .  .  The  Athens  of  Pericles  was 
dictator  among  the  cities  which  had  joined  her 
alliance.  Corinth,  Sparta,  Thebes,  were  each 
the  political  head  of  a  group  of  towns,  but  none 
of  tiie  three  admitted  these  latter  to  an  ecpial 
share;  in  their  councils,  or  adoiited  their  political 
views.  Even  in  the  Olynthian  League,  the 
city  of  Olynthus  occupied  a  position  (pute 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  cities.  But  the 
Greek  cities  had  not  tried  the  experiment  of  an 
alliance  on  ecpial  terms.  This  was  now  at- 
tempted by  some  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  the  result  was  the  Achaean 
League,  whose  history  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  last 
days  of  independent  Greece,  and  whose  generals 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  statesmen  of  any 
Greek  Republic  [see  Gkeeck:  B.  C.  280-146J. 
...  On  the  field  of  Sellasia  the  glorious  hopes 
of  Cleomenes  were  wrecked,  and  the  recently 
reformed  Sparta  was  handed  over  to  a  succession 
of  bloodthirsty  tyrants,  never  again  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.  B\it  to  the  Achaeans  themselves 
the  interference  of  Macedou  was  little  less  fatal. 
Henceforth  a  Alacedonian  garrison  occupied 
Corinth,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  League;  and  King  Antigonus  Doson  was 
the  recognized  arbiter  in  all  disputes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Greeks.  ...  In  Northern  Greece 
a  strange  contrast  presented  itself.  The  historic 
races  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  languished 
in  peace,  obscurity,  and  luxiuy.  Willi  them 
every  day  saw  something  added  to  the'  enjoy- 
ments and  elegancies  of  life,  and  every  day 
politics  drifted  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground. On  the  other  hand,  the  rucle  semi-Greeks 
of  the  West,  Aetoliaus.  Acarnanlns,  and  Epi- 
rotes,  to  whose  manhood  the  repul.se  of  the  Gaids 
was  mainly  due,  came  to  the  front  and  showed 
the  bold  si)irit  of  Greeks  divorced  from  the  finer 
faculties  of  the  race.  The  Acarnanians  formed 
a  league  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Achaean. 
But  they  were  overshadowed  by  their  neighbors 
the  Aetoliaus,  whose  union  was  of  a  different 
character.    It  was  the  Urat  time  that  there  had 
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been  formed  in  Hellas  a  stiitc  framed  in  order  to 
prey  upon  its  neighbours.  ...  In  tiie  co\ir.se  of 
tlic'Peloponnesian  War  Greek  religion  began  to 
lose  its  hold  on  the  Greeks.  This  was  partly  the 
work  of  the  sopiiists  and  philosophers,  who 
sought  more  lofty  and  moral  vi<'ws  of  Deity 
than  were  furnished  by  the  tales  of  popular 
mythology.  Still  more  it  resultec).  from  growing 
materialism  among  the  people,  who  saw  more 
and  more  of  their  inunediate  and  physical  needs, 
and  less  and  less  of  the  underlying  spiritual 
elements  in  life.  But  though  philosophy  and 
materialism  had  made  the  n.'ligionof  Hellas  paler 
and  feeljJer,  they  had  not  altered  its  nature  or 
expanded  it.  It  still  remained  e.s.sentially 
national,  almost  triijal.  When,  therefore,  Greeks 
ami  Macedmians  suddenly  found  themselves 
masters  of  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  in  close 
contact  with  a  Innidred  forms  of  religion,  an 
extraordinary  and  rapid  change  took  place  in 
their  religious  ideas.  In  religion,  as  in  other 
matters,  Egypt  set  to  the  world  the  example  of 
prompt  fusion  oC  the  ideas  of  Greeks  and 
natives.  .  .  .  Into  Greece  proper,  in  return  for 
her  population  which  flowed  out,  there  tlowed 
in  a  crowd  of  foreign  deities.  Isis  was  especially 
welcomed  at  Athens,  where  she  founil  many 
votaries.  In  every  cult  the  more  mysterious 
elements  were  made  more  of,  and  the  "brighter 
and  more  matei'ialistie  :ide  passed  by.  Old 
statues  which  had  fallen  somewhat  into  con- 
tempt in  the  day!  of  Pheidias  and  Praxitf^'-js 
were  restored  to  their  places  and  received  ^.x- 
treme  veneration,  not  as  beautiful,  but  as  old 
and  strange.  On  the  coins  of  the  previous 
period  the  representations  of  deities  had  been 
always  the  best  tiiat  the  die-cutter  could  frame, 
taking  as  his  models  the  finest  contemporary 
sculpture;  but  henceforth  we  often  lind  tiieiu 
strange,  uncouth  figures,  remnants  of  a  period 
of  struggling  early  art,  like  the  Apollo  at 
Amyclae,  or  the  Hera  of  Samos.  ...  In  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  Athens  there  was  still  left 
vitality  enough  to  formulate  tlie  two  most  com- 
plete expressions  of  the  ethical  ideas  of  tiie 
times,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epi- 
Cvueans,  towards  one  or  the  other  of  which  all 
educated  minds  from  that  day  to  this  have  been 
drawn.  No  doubt  our  knowledge  of  these  doc- 
trines, being  largely  drawn  from  the  Latin 
writers  and  their  Greek  contemporaries,  is  some- 
what coloured  and  imjust.  With  the  Uomi.ns  a 
system  of  philosophy  was  considered  mainly  In 
its  bearing  upon  conduct,  whence  the  ctl.ical 
elements  in  Stoicism  and  Epicurcaaism  have 
been  by  their  Roman  adherents  so  thrust  intr 
the  foreground,  that  we  have  almost  lost  sight 
of  the  intellectual  elements,  which  can  have  liad 
little  less  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
Notwithstanding,  the  riseof  the  two  philosophies 
must  be  held  to  mark  a  new  era  in  tlic  history 
of  thought,  an  era  when  the  importance  of  con- 
duet  was  for  the  tirst  time  recognized  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  often  observed  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  more  motlern  than  our  own  an- 
cestors of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  less 
generally  recognized  how  far  more  modern  than 
the  Greeks  of  Pericles  were  the  Greeks  of  Aratus. 
In  very  many  respects  the  age  of  Hellenism  and 
our  own  age  present  remarkable  similarity.  In 
bota  there  appears  n  sudden  increase  in  the 
power  over  material  nature,  arising  alike  from 
the  greater  accessibility  of  all  parts  of  the  world 


and  from  the  rapid  development  of  the  sciences 
which  act  upon  the  phjvsical  forces  of  the  world. 
In  both  this  spread  of  science  and  power  acts 
ui)on  religion  with  a  dissolving  and,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  centrifugal  force,  driving  sonu;  men  to 
take  refuge  in  the  most  conservative  forms  of 
faith,  somc!  to  fly  to  new  creeds  and  super.stitions, 
some  to  drift  into  tuuneasured  .scepticism.  In 
both  the  facility  of  moving  from  i)lace  to  place, 
and  finding  a  distant  home,  tends  to  dissolve  tho 
closeness  of  v'lvU'  and  family  life,  and  to  make 
the  individual  ratlier  than  the  family  or  tlie  city 
the  unit  of  social  life.  And  in  tiie  family  re- 
lations, in  the  chai  veter  of  individuals,  in  the 
state  of  morality,  in  the  condition  of  art,  wo 
find  at  both  periods  similar  results  from  the 
similar  causes  we  have  mentioned. " — P.  Gardner, 
JVrir  (Jfitiptcrs  III  Gnrt  IiMon/,  eh.  I.'). 

B.  C.  317-316. — Siege  by  Polysperchon. — 
Democracy  restored.— Execution  of  Phocion. 
— Demetrius  of  Phaleron  at  the  head  of  the 
government.     Sue  Gin;r.ii;:  15.  ('.  ;5v!l-:5fi. 

B.C.  307-197. — Under  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
and  the  Antigonids.  See  Gukece  :  B.  C.  307- 
197. 

B.  C.  288-263. — Twenty  years  of  Indepen- 
dence.— Siege  and  subjugation  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas. —  u  hen  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  lost  the 
.Macedonian  tlirone,  B.  ('.  288,  his  fickle  Atlieiiian 
subjects  and  late  worship])ers  rose  against  his 
autiiority,  drove  his  garrisons  from  the  ^luseum 
and  the  Pineus  and  abolished  the  priesthood 
they  had  consecrated  to  him.  Demetrius 
gatliered  an  army  from  some  qmirter  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  but  without  success.  The 
Atlienians  went  so  far  as  to  invite  Pyrrhus,  tho 
warrior  king  of  J^pirus,  to  assist  them  against 
him.  Pyrrluis  came  and  Demetrius  retired. 
Tiu!  dangerous  ally  contented  himself  witli  a 
visit  to  tlie  Acropolis  as  a  woi-shipper,  and  left 
Athens  in  possession,  undisturbed,  of  her  freshly 
gained  freedom.  It  was  enjoyed  after  a  fashion 
for  twer.iy  years,  at  the  end  of  which  ])eri()<l, 
B.  C  208.  Antigoiuis  Gonatas.  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, having  regained  the  Macedonian  crown, 
reasserted  his  claim  on  Athens,  and  the  city  was 
once  more  besieged.  The  Lacedtemonians  and 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  both  gave  some  inefTeetual 
aid  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  siege,  interrupted 
on  several  occiisions,  was  prolonged  until  B.  C. 
203,  when  Antigonus  took  possession  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  fortified  ^luseuni  and  the  Pirifus 
as  a  master  (see  Macedoni.v,  &c.  :  B.  C.  277-244). 
This  was  sometimes  called  the  Chremonidean 
War,  from  the  name  of  a  patriotic  Athenian  who 
took  the  most  prominent  part  in  tiie  long  defence 
of  his  city.— C.  Thirlwall,  Hint  of  Greece,  ch.  61. 

B.  €.'229. — Liberation  by  the  Achaian 
League.     SeeGuKECK:   B.  C   280-140. 

B.  C.  200. — Vandalism  of  the  second  Mace- 
donian Philip.—  In  tlie  year  B.  C.  200  the  Mace- 
donian kltig,  Philip,  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Athens  an  .  luilcd.  "He  then  encamped  in  the 
outskirts,  avxX  proceedetl  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  indulged  it  at 
Thermus  and  Pergamus.  He  destroyed  or  de- 
faced all  the  monuments  of  religion  and  of  art, 
all  the  sacred  and  pleasant  places  which  adorned 
the  suburbs.  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and 
Cynosarges,  with  their  temples,  schools,  groves 
and  gardens,  were  all  wasted  with  fire.  Not 
even  the  s<  jjulchres  were  spared." — C.  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ch,  64.  ..... 
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B.  C.  197-A.  D.  138.  -Under  Roman  rule. 

— "  Athens  .  .  .  iiirunl-s  tlK-  (li.slicailciiinij  jjic- 
turc  of  ii  commonwealth  jmrnpcrcMl  by  the  su- 
preme power,  and  fluiincially  us  well  as  morally 
ruined.  Hy  rifhts  it  ought  to  have  found  itself 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  .  .  .  No  city  of  an- 
tiquity elsewhere  possessed  a  domain  of  its  own, 
8uch  as  was  Attica,  of  about  7(X)  square  miles 
.  .  .  Hut  even  beyond  Attica  they  ret^iined  what 
they  jiossess<!d,  as  well  after  the  Mithridatic 
War,  bv  favour  of  Sidla,  as  after  the  Pharsalian 
battle,  in' which  they  had  taken  the  side  of  Pom- 
peius,  by  the  favour  of  Caesar; — he  asked  them 
only  how  often  they  would  still  ruin  themselves 
and  trust  to  be  saved  by  the  renown  of  their  an- 
cestors. To  the  city  "there  still  belonged  not 
merely  the  territory,  formerly  ])ossessed  by 
Haliartus,  in  Boeotiu,  but  also  on  theit  own 
coast  Salaniis,  tiie  old  starting-point  oi  their 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  Tliracian  Sea  the 
lurrative  islands  Seyros,  Leuuios,  and  Imbros,  as 
well  as  Delos  in  the  Aegean.  ...  Of  the  fur- 
tiier  grants,  which  they  had  the  skill  to  draw  by 
flattery  from  Antoninus,  Augustus,  against 
whom  they  had  taken  part,  took  from  them  cer- 
tainly Aegina  and  Eretria  in  I-^uboea,  but  thej' 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
Thracian  Sea.  .  .  .  Hadrian,  moreover,  gave  to 
them  the  best  i)art  of  the  great  island  of  ("ephal- 
leuia  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  was  only  by  the 
Emperor  Severus,  who  bore  them  no  gocMl  will, 
that  a  portion  of  these  extraneous  possessions 
was  withdrawu  from  them.  Hadrian  further 
granted  to  the  Athenians  the  delivery  of  a  cer- 
tain (juantity  of  grain  at  the  expense  of  tiie  em- 
pire, and  l)y  the  extension  of  this  privilege, 
liitherto  reserved  for  the  capital,  acknowledged 
Athens,  as  it  were,  as  another  melroi)olis.  Not 
less  was  the  blissful  institute  of  alimentary  en- 
dowments, which  Italy  had  enjoyed  since  Trajan's 
time,  extended  by  Hadrian  to  Athens,  and  the 
capital  requisite  for  this  purpose  certainly  pre- 
sented to  the  Athenians  from  his  purse.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  community  was  in  constant  distress." — 
T.  Momnisen,  Hist,  of  Jtome,  bk.  8,  ch.  7. 

Also  IN:  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Greek  World  under 
Roman  Sway. — See,  also,  Gueece:  B.  C.  146- 
A.  D.  180. 

B.  C.  87-86.— Siege  and  capture  by  Sulla.— 
Massacre  of  citizens. — Pillage  and  depopula- 
tion.— Lasting  injuries. — Tiie  early  successes  of 
Jlithridates  ot  Pontus,  iu  his  sjivage  war  with 
tlie  Ilomaus,  included  a  general  rising  in  his 
favor  among  the  Greeks  [see  Mituuidatic 
Waks],  supported  by  the  fleets  of  the  Pontic 
king  and  liy  a  strong  invading  army.  Athens 
and  the  Pira;us  were  the  strongholds  of  the 
Greek  revolt,  and  at  Athens  an  adventurer  named 
Aristion,  bringing  f rom  Mithridates  a  body-guanl 
of  2,000  soldiers,  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  citj*. 
A  year  passed  before  Rome,  distracted  by  the 
beginnings  of  civil  war,  could  effectively  niter 
fere.  Then  Sulla  came  (B.  C.  87)  and  laid  siege 
to  the  Pinuus,  where  the  principal  Pontic  force 
was  lodged,  while  he  shut  up  Athens  by  blockade. 
In  the  following  March,  Athens  was  starved  to 
such  weakness  that  the  Romans  entered  almost 
unopposed  and  killed  and  jilundered  with  no 
mercy ;  but  the  buildings  of  the  city  suffered 
little  harm  at  their  hands.  The  siege  of  the 
Pincus  was  carried  on  for  some  weeks  longer, 
until  Sulla  had  driven  the  Pontic  forces  from 
every  part  except  Munychiu,  and  that  they  evacu- 


ated in  no  long  lime. — ^V.  Ihne,  Hint,  of  Home, 
hk.  7,  ch.  17.  —  "Athens  was  .  .  .  taken  by 
issault.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  citizens  was 
slain;  the  carnage  was  so  fearfully  great  as  to 
become  memorable  even  in  that  age  of  bloodshed ; 
the  private  movable  property  was  seized  by  the 
soldiery,  and  Sylla  assumed  some  merit  to  him- 
self for  not  committing  the  rifled  houses  to  the 
flames.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  the  Pirreus,  which  he 
utterly  destroyed,  was  more  severe  than  that  of 
Athens.  From  Sylla's  campaign  in  Greece  the 
commencement  ot  the  ruin  and  depopulation  of 
the  country  is  to  be  dated.  The  destruction  of 
property  caused  by  his  ravages  in  Attica  was  so 
great  that  Athens  from  that  time  lost  its  commer- 
cial as  well  as  its  political  importance.  The 
race  of  Athenian  citizens  was  almost  extirpate<l, 
and  a  new  population,  composed  of  a  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  settlers,  received  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship."— G.  Finlav,  G recce  under  the  Romans,  ch.  1. 
A.  D.  54  (?).-^The  Visit  of  St.  Paul.— Plant- 
ing of  Christianity. — "  When  the  .Jews  of  Thes- 
salonica  had  knowledge  that  the  word  of  God 
was  iiroclaimed  of  Paul  at  Berea  also,  they  came 
thither  likewise,  .stirring  up  and  troubling  the  mul- 
titude And  then  immediately  the  brethren  sent 
forth  Paul  to  go  as  far  as  to  the  sea:  and  Silas 
and  Timotlieus  abode  there  still.  But  they  that 
conducted  Paul  brought  him  as  far  as  Athens; 
and  receiving  a  commandment  unto  Silas  and 
Timotlieus  that  they  should  come  to  him  with  all 
speed,  they  departed.  Now  while  Paul  waited 
for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  provoked 
within  him,  as  he  beheld  the  city  full  of  idols. 
So  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews, 
and  the  devout  persons  and  in  the  market  place 
every  day  with  them  tnat  met  with  him.  Ami 
certain  also  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philoso- 
phers encountered  him.  And  some  said,  what 
would  this  babbler  say  ?  other  some,  He  seemeth 
to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods :  because  he 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  And  they 
took  hold  of  him,  and  brought  him  unto  the 
Areopagus,  saying,  May  we  know  what  this  new 
teaching  is,  which  is  spoken  by  thee  ?  For  thou 
bringest  certain  strange  things  to  our  eare:  we 
would  know  therefore  what  these  things  mciiii. 
(Now  all  the  Athenians  and  the  strangers  sojourn- 
ing there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but 
either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.)  And 
Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus,  and  sjiid, 
Ye  men  of  Athens,  in  all  things  I  perceive  that 
ye  are  somewhat  superstitious.  For  as  I  passed 
along  and  observed  the  objects  of  your  worship, 
I  found  also  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  '  To 
an  Unknown  God.'  What  therefore  ye  worship 
iu  ignorance,  this  set  I  forth  unto  you.  .  .  .  Now 
when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead, 
some  mocked ;  but  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee 
concerning  this  3'et  again.  Thus  Paul  went  out 
from  among  them.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave 
unto  him,  and  believed:  among  whom  also  was 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named 
Damaris,  and  othera  with  them." — Acts  of  the 
Ajwstlcs,  llecised  Version,  eh.  17. — "Consider  the 
dirtlcultios  which  must  have  beset  the  planting 
of  the  Church  in  Athens.  If  the  burning  zeal  of 
the  great  Apostle  ever  permitted  him  to  feel 
diftidence  in  addi"essiug  an  assembly,  he  may  well 
iiave  felt  it  when  he  addressed  on  Mars'  Hill  for 
the  flret  time  an  Athenian  crowd.  No  doubt  the 
Athens  of  his  time  was  in  her  decay,  inferior  iu 
opulence  and  grandeur  to  many  younger  cities. 
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Yet  even  to  a  Jew,  provided  he  Ixid  i^ccivcd  some 
educsitioiml  impressions  beyond  tlie  fanntinil 
shibbok'tljs  of  Pliarisaism,  tliere  was  mucli  in 
tliat  wonderful  centre  of  intelligence  to  shake  liis 
most  inveterate;  prejudices  and  inspire  him  witli 
unwilling  respect.  Shorn  indeed  of  her  political 
greatness,  deprived  even  of  her  philosophical 
supremacy,  she  still  shone  with  a  l)rilliant  after- 
glow of  lesthetic  and  intellectual  prestige.  Her 
monuments  tlashed  on  the  visitor  memories 
recent  enough  to  dazzle  his  imagination.  Her 
schools  claimed  and  obtained  even  from  Emperors 
the  homage  due  to  her  unique  past.  Recognis- 
ing her  as  the  true  nurse  of  Hellenism  and  tiie 
cliief  ml.ssionarj'  of  human  refinement,  the  best 
spirits  of  the  age  held  her  worthy  of  admiring 
love  not  unmi.xed  vHh  awe.  As  the  seat  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popidar  university,  young 
men  of  talent  and  position  flocked  to  her  from 
every  quarter,  studied  for  a  time  within  her  colon- 
nades, and  carried  thence  the  recollection  of  a 
culture  wliioh  was  not  always  deep,  not  always 
erudite,  but  was  always  and  genuinely  Attic. 
To  subject  to  the  criticism  of  this  people  a 
doctrine  professing  to  come  direct  from  God,  a 
religion  and  not  a  philosophy,  depending  not  on 
argument  but  on  revelation,  was  a  task  of  wliich 
the  ditticulties  might  seem  insuperable.  When 
we  consider  what  the  Athenian  character  was, 
this  language  will  not  seem  exaggerated.  Keen, 
subtle,  capricious,  satirical,  sated  with  ideas, 
eager  for  novelty,  yet  with .  the  eagerness  of 
amused  frivolity,  not  of  the  truth-seeker :  critical 
by  instinct,  excjuisitely  sensitive  to  the  ridiculous 
or  the  absurd,  disputatious,  ready  to  listen,  yet 
impatient  of  all  that  was  not  wit,  satisfied  with 
everything  in  life  except  its  shortness,  and  there- 
fore! hiding  all  references  to  this  unwelcome  fact 
under  a  veil  of  complacent  euphemism  —  where 
could  a  more  uncongenial  soil  be  found  for  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel  ?  ...  To  an  Athenian  the 
Jew  was  not  so  much  an  object  of  hatred  (as  to 
the  Roman),  nor  even  of  contempt  (as  to  the  rest 
of  mankind),  as  of  absolute  indiflference.  He  was 
simply  ignored.  To  the  eclectic  philosophy 
which  now  dominated  the  schools  of  Athens, 
Judaism  alone  among  all  human  opinions  was  as 
if  non-existent.  That  Athenians  should  be  con- 
vinced by  the  philosophy  of  a  Jew  would  be  a 
proposition  expressible  in  words  but  wholly  des- 
titute of  raeanirg.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew 
was  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  Greek 
thought.  Wide  apart  as  the  two  minds  were,  the 
Hebraic  proved  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of  the 
Hellenic;  witness  the  Epi.stle  .j  the  Hebrews, 
witness  Philo.  witness  the  intrusion  of  Greek 
methods  of  interpretation  even  into  the  text-books 
of  Rabbinism.  And  it  wsis  Athens,  as  the  quin- 
tessence of  Hellas,  Athens  as  represented  by 
Socrates,  and  still  more  by  Plato,  which  had 
gained  this  subtle  power.  And  just  as  Judiea 
alone  among  all  the  Jewish  communities  retained 
its  exclusiveness  wholly  unimpaired  by  Hellen- 
ism, so  Athens,  more  than  any  Pagan  capital, 
was  likely  to  ignore  or  repel  a  faith  coming  in 
the  garb  of  Judaism.  And  yet  within  less  than 
a  century  we  And  this  faith  so  well  established 
there  as  to  yield  to  the  Churcli  the  good  fruits  of 
martyrdom  in  tht  person  of  its  bishop,  and  of 
able  defences  in  the  person  of  three  of  its  teachers. 
The  early  and  the  later  fortunes  of  tlie  Athenian 
Cliurch  are  buried  in  oblivion ;  it  comes  but  for 
a  brief  ix-riod  before  the  scene  of  lustory.     But 


the  undying  interest  of  that  one  dramatic  moment 
when  Paul  proclaimeil  a  bodily  resurrection  to 
the  authors  of  the  concei)tion  of  a  spiritual  im- 
mortality, will  always  cause  us  to  linger  with  a 
strange;  .sympathy  over  every  relic  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Athens." — C.  T.  Cruttwell,  A  Literary 
lliHtory  (if  Early  Chrintinnity,  v.  1,  hk.  3,  rh.  4. 

Also  in:  W.  J.  Convbeare  and  J.  S.  Howson, 
Life  and  LeHern  of  St  Paul,  u.  1,  ch.  10.— F.  O. 
Baur,  Paul,  pt.  1,  ch.  7  (r  1). — On  the  inscrip- 
tion, see  E.  de  Pressense,  The  Early  Yearn  of 
Chrintianity :   The  A/wntolic  Era.  hk.  3,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  125-134.— The  works  of  Hadrian.— 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  interested  himself  greatly 
in  the  venerable  decaying  capital  of  tlu;  Greeks, 
which  he  visited,  or  resided  in,  for  considerable 
periods,  several  times,  between  A.  D.  125  and 
134.  These  visits  were  made  important  to  the 
city  by  the  great  works  of  rebuilding  which  he 
unilertook  and  supervised.  Large  parts  of  the 
city  are  thought  to  have  been  reconstructed  by 
him,  "in  thoopenand  luxurious  style  of  Antiocli 
and  Ephesus."  One  quarter  came  to  be  called 
"  Hadrianapolis,"  as  though  he  had  created  it. 
Several  new  temples  were  erected  at  his  com- 
mand ;  but  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  Hadrian 
at  Athens  was  tlie  completing  of  the  vast  national 
temple,  the  Olympieum,  the  beginning  of  which 
dated  back  to  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  and  which 
Augustus  had  put  his  hand  to  without  finishing. 
— C.  Merivale,  I  fist,  of  the  Romans,  '•/(.  66. 

A.  D.  267.— Capture  of,  by  the  Goths,  See 
GoTiis:  A.  D.  2o8-2«7. 

A.  D.  395. —  Surrender  to  Alaric  and  the 
Goths. — When  the  Goths  under  Alaric  invaded 
and  ravaged  Greece,  A.  D.  395.  Athens  was  sur- 
rendered to  them,  on  terras  which  saved  the  city 
from  being  plundered.  "The  fact  that  the 
depredations  of  Alaric  hardly  exceeded  the  ordi- 
nary license  of  a  rebellious  general,  is  .  .  .  per- 
fectly established.  The  public  buildings  and 
monuments  of  ancient  splendour  suffered  no 
wanton  destruction  from  his  visit ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Alaric  and  his  troops  levied 
heavy  contributions  on  the  city  and  its  inhabit- 
ants.— G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  t fie  liomans,  ch.2, 
sect.  8. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  30. — See,  also,  Goxns:  A.  D. 
395,  Al.a.ric'8  Invasion  ok  Greece. 

A.  D.  529. — Suppression  of  the  Schools  by 
Justinian. — "The  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophv  maintained  their  superior  reputation 
from  the  Peloponnesian  War  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren  soil, 
possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art.  That  sacred  retire- 
ment was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of 
trade  or  government ;  and  the  last  of  the  Athen- 
ians were  distinguished  by  their  lively  wit,  the 
purity  of  their  taste  and  language,  their  social 
manners,  and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse, 
of  the  magnanimity  of  their  fathers.  In  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  the  Academy  of  the  Pla- 
tonists,  the  Lycajum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the 
Portico  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Garden  of  tlie  Epi- 
cureans were  planted  Avith  trees  .md  decorated 
with  statues;  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of 
being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  in- 
structions in  sjiacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which, 
at  different  hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the 
founders  still  lived  in  those  venerable  seats.  .  ,  , 
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The  schools  of  Athens  were  protected  by  the 
wisest  anrl  most  virtuous  of  tlic  Itoinan  princes. 
.  .  .  Home  vestige  of  royal  bounty  iniiy  Ix;  found 
umler  tlie  successors  of  (-onstantine.  .  .  .  The 
golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly  styled,  of  the  Pla- 
tonic succession,  continued  ...  to  the  edict  of 
Justinian  [A.  D.  529]  whicli  imposed  a  per- 
petual silence  on  the  scljools  of  Athens,  and 
excited  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  few  re- 
maining votJiries  of  Greek  science  and  suj)ersti- 
tion." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fallof  the  Ihman 
Empire,  ch.  40. 

A.  D.  1205. — The  founding  of  the  Latin 
Dukedom. — "Tlie  portion  of  Greece  lying  totlie 
south  of  the  kingdom  of  Saloniki  was  divided  by 
the  Crusaders  [after  their  conqiicst  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  I).  1204  —  see  Byzantine  EMPinE: 
A.  I).  1203-1204]  among  several  great  feudatories 
of  the  Empire  of  Romania.  .  .  .  The  lords  of 
Bou<lonitza,  Salona,  Negropont,  and  Athens  are 
alone  mentione<l  as  existing  to  the  north  of  tiie 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  history  of  the  petty 
so-ereigns  of  Athens  can  alone  be  traced  in  any 
detail.  .  .  .  Otho  de  la  Itoche,  a  Burgundian 
nobleman,  who  had  distinguished  him.self  during 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  marched  southwanl 
with  the  army  of  Boniface  the  king-marquis,  and 
gained  i)ossession  of  Athens  in  120.J.  Thebes 
and  Athi-ns  had  probably  fallen  to  his  share  in 
the  partition  of  the  Empire,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  king  of  Saloniki  may  have  found  means  to 
increase  his  portion,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  do 
homage  to  the  crown  of  Saloniki  for  this  addi- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  appears  that  Otho  de  la 
Roche  did  homage  to  Boniface,  either  as  his  im- 
mediate superior,  or  as  viceroy  for  the  Emperor 
of  Romania.  .  .  .  Though  the" Byzantine  aristoc- 
racy and  dignified  clergy  were  "severe  sufferers 
by  the  transference  of  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks,  the  middle  classes  long  en- 
joyed peace  and  security.  .  .  .  The  social  civili- 
zation of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  ample  com- 
mand of  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  were  in  those  days  as  much  superior  to 
the  condition  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  London 
as  they  are  now  inferior.  .  .  .  The  city  was  large 
and  wealthy,  the  country  thickly  covered  with 
villages,  of  which  the  niins  may  still  be  traced 
in  spots  affording  no  indications  of  Hellenic  sites. 
.  .  .  The  trade  of  Athens  was  considerable,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  Athenian  ducal  court  was  cele- 
brated in  all  the  regions  of  the  West  where  chiv- 
alry flourished. " —  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece  from 
its  Coiiquest  by  the  Crusaders,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Felton,  Greece,  Ancient  and 
Modern    tth  Course,  lect,  5. 


A.  D.  1311-1456. —  Under  the  Catalans  and 
the  Florentines.  See  Catal.\n  Grand  Com- 
pany. 

A.  D.  1456. —  The  Turks  in  possession. — 

Athens  was  not  occupied  by  the  Turks  until 
three  years  after  the  concjuest  of  Constantinople 
(see  Constantinople:  A.  I).  1453).  In  the  mean- 
time the  reign  of  the  Florentine  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Acciaioli  came  to  a  tragical  dose.  The 
last  of  the  dukes,  Maurice  Acciaioli  died,  leaving 
a  young  son  and  a  young  widow,  the  latter  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty  and  her  talents.  The 
duchess,  whom  the  will  of  her  husband  had  made 
regent,  married  a  comely  Venetian  named  Pal- 
merio,  who  was  said  to  have  jioisoncd  his  wife  in 
order  to  be  free  to  accept  her  hand.  Thereupon 
a  nephew  of  the  late  duke,  named  Franco,  stirred 
up  insurrections  at  Athens  and  fled  to  Ccmstanti- 
nople  to  complain  to  the  sultan,  Mahomet  II. 
"The  sultan,  glad  of  all  pretexts  that  coloured 
his  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  these  prin- 
cipalities, ordered  Omar,  son  of  Tourakhan,chicf 
of  the  permanent  army  of  tlie  Peloponnesus,  to 
take  possession  of  Athens,  to  dethrone  the 
duchess  and  to  confine  her  sons  in  his  prisons 
of  the  citadel  of  Megara."  This  was  done; 
but  Palmerio,  the  duchess's  husband,  made 
his  way  to  the  sultan  and  interceded  in  her  be- 
half. "  Mahomet,  by  the  advice  of  his  viziers, 
feigned  to  li.sten  equally  to  the  complaints  of 
Palmerio,  and  to  marcli  to  reestablish  the  legiti- 
mate sovereignty.  But  already  Franco,  en- 
tering Megara  under  the  ausi)ices  of  the  Otto- 
mans, had  strangled  both  the  duchess  and  her 
son.  Mahomet,  advancing  in  turn  to  punish  him 
for  his  vengeance,  expelled  Franco  from  Athens 
on  entering  it,  and  gave  him,  in  compensation, 
the  inferior  and  dependent  principality  of  Thebes, 
in  Boeotia.  The  sultan,  as  lettered  as  he  Avas 
warlike,  evinced  no  less  pride  and  admiration 
than  Sylla  at  the  sight  of  the  monuments  of 
Athens'  '  What  gratitude,'  exclaimed  he  before 
the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  of  Theseus,  '  do  not 
religion  and  the  Empire  owe  to  the  son  of  Tour- 
akhan,  who  has  made  them  a  present  of  these 
spoils  of  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. '  " —  A.  Lamar- 
tine,  Hist,  of  Turkey,  bk.  13,  sect.  10-13. 

A.  D.  1466. — Capture  and  plundering  by  the 
Venetians.     SeeGiiEECE:  A.  D.  1454-1479. 

A.  D.  1687. —  Siege,  bombardment  and 
capture  by  the  Venetians. — Destructive  ex- 
plosion in  the  Parthenon.  See  Turks  :  A.  D. 
1684-1096. 

A.  D.  1821-1829. — The  Greek  revolution  and 
war  of  independence. — Capture  by  the  Turks. 
See  Greece  :  A.  D.  1821-1839. 


ATHERTON  gag,  The.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1836. 

ATHLONE,  Siege  of  (A.  D.  1691).  See 
Ireland:  A.  1).  1689-1691. 

ATHRAVAS.    See  M.\gian8. 

ATIMIA. —  The  penalty  of  Atimia,  under 
ancient  Athenian  law,  was  the  loss  of  civic 
right4j. — G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  The 
State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

ATIMUCA,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: TlMUCUA. 

ATLANTA:  A.  D.  1864  (May— September). 
— Sherman's  advance  to  the  city. — Its  siege 
and  capture.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (May:  Gkorgla);  and  (May — Sbftbhbbk: 
Qeorula). 


A.  D.  1864  (September). — Exclusive  military 
occupation  of  the  city. — Removal  of  inhabit- 
ants. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(September — October  :  Georgia). 

A.  D.  1864  (November).— Destruction  of  the 
city.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(November — December  :  Georgia). 


ATLANTIC  OCEAN:  The  name.— The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  mentioned  by  that  name  in  a 
single  passage  of  Herodotus ;  ' '  but  it  is  clear, 
from  the  incidental  way  in  which  it  [the  name] 
is  here  introduced,  that  it  was  one  well  known  in 
his  day." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog., 
ch.  7,  sect.  1,  iwte. — For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  modem  use  of  the  name,  see  Pacific  Ocean. 
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ATREBATE9. 


ATTICA. 


ATREBATES,  The.— 'I'his  name  was  borne 
by  a  tribe  in  uueientBelgicGaul,  which  occupied 
modern  Artois  and  part  of  Prcncli  Flanders,  and, 
also,  by  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  in  Rritain, 
wliich  dwelt  in  a  region  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Severn.  The  latter  was  probably  a 
colony  from  the  former.  Sec  BELOi«;  also 
BiiiTAiN,  ('Ki/nc  Triues. 

ATROPATENE.  — MEDIA  ATROPA- 
TENE. — "  Atropatene,  as  a  name  for  the  Alpine 
land  in  the  northwest  of  Iran  (now  Aderlwijau), 
came  into  use  in  the  time  of  tlie  Greek  Empire 
[Alexander's] ;  at  any  rate  we  cannot  trace  it 
earlier.  'Athrapaiti  means  'lord  of  Are;' 
'Athrapata,'  'one  protected  by  fire ; '  in  the  re- 
mote mountains  of  this  district  the  old  fire- 
worship  was  preserved  with  peculiar  zeal  imder 
tlic  Seleucids. "— ]\I.  Duncker,  Ilist.  of  Antiquity, 
bk.  7,  ch.  4. — Atropatene  "comprises  the  entire 
basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  together  with  the 
country  intervening  between  that  basin  and  the 
liigh  mountain  chain  which  curves  roimd  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Caspian." — G.  Raw- 
linson,  Five  Great  Moniivchic» :  Media,  ch.  1. — 
Atropatene  was  "named  in  honoiu'  of  the  satrap 
Atropates,  who  had  declared  himself  king  after 
Alexander's  death."— J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Stoi-y  of 
Alexander's  Empire,  ch.  13. 

ATSINAS.      Sec    Amekican    Aborigines: 

Bl.ACKKEET. 

ATTABEGS.    See  Ataregs. 

ATTACAPAN  family,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Arorigines:  Attacai'an  Fa.mily. 

ATTAMAN,  orHETMAN.    See  Cossacks. 

ATTECOTTI,  The.  See  Otadeni;  also, 
Britain,  Cki-tic  Trires. 

ATTIC  SALT.— Thyme  was  a  favorite  con- 
diment among  the  ancient  Greeks,  "which 
throve  nowliere  else  so  well  as  in  Attica.  Even 
wdt  was  seasoned  with  thyme.  Attic  salt,  how- 
ever, is  famed  rather  in  the  figurative  than  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  did  not  form  an  article  of 
trade." — G.  F.  SchOmaun,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The 
State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

ATTIC  TALENT.    See  Talent. 

ATTIC  WAR,  The.  See  Ten  Yeahs' 
War. 

ATTICA. — "It  forms  a  rocky  peninsula, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  trackless  moun- 
tains, and  jutting  so  far  out  into  the  Eastern 
Sea  that  it  lay  out  of  the  path  of  the  tribes 
moving  from  north  to  south.  Hence  the 
migratory  passages  which  agitated  the  whole  of 
Hellas  left  Attica  untouched,  and  for  this  reason 
Attic  history  is  not  divided  into  such  marked 
epochs  as  that  of  Peloponnesus;  it  possesses  a 
superior  unity,  and  presents  an  uninterrupted 
development  of  conditions  of  life  native  in  their 
origin  to  the  land.  ...  On  the  other  hand 
Attica  was  perfectly  adapted  by  nature  for 
receiving  immigrants  from  the  sea.  For  the 
whole  country,  as  its  name  indicates,  consists  of 
coast-land;  and  the  coast  abounds  in  harbours, 
and  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
roads  is  everywhere  accessible;  while  the  best  of 
its  plains  open  towards  the  coast  and  invite  the 
mariner  to  land.  The  fii-st  handings  by  which 
the  monotonous  conditions  of  the  age  of  the 
Pelasgians  were  interrupted  where  those  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  domesticated  the  woi-sliip  of 
Aphrodite,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tyrian  Melcar 
on  the  coasts.  Afterwai-ds  the  tribes  of  the 
shores  of  Asia  Miaor  came  across;  in  the  first 


place  the  Carians,  who  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  Carian  Zeus  and  Posidon,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  Cretans,  Lycians,  Danlanians  and  Old 
lonians.  The  population  became  mixed.  .  .  . 
This  first  epoch  of  the  national  history  the 
ancients  connected  with  the  name  of  Cecrops. 
It  forms  the  transition  from  the  life  of  rural  (lis- 
tricts  and  villages  to  that  of  a  state.  Attica  has 
become  a  land  with  twelve  citadels,  in  each  of 
which  dwells  a  chieftain  or  king,  who  has  his 
domains,  his  suite,  and  his  subjects.  Every 
twelfth  is  a  state  by  itself,  with  its  separate 
public  hall  and  common  hearth.  If  under  these 
circumstances  a  common  national  history  was  to 
be  attained  to,  one  of  the  twelve  towns,  dis- 
tinguished by  special  advantages  of  situation, 
would  have  to  become  the  capital.  And  to  such 
a  position  undeniable  advantages  entitled  the 
city  whose  seat  was  in  the  plain  of  the  C'ephisus. 
.  .  .  Into  the  centre  of  the  entire  i)lain  advances 
from  the  direction  of  Ilymettus  a  group  of  rocky 
heights,  among  them  an  entirely  separate  and 
mighty  block  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  access  from  the  west,  offers  on  all  sides 
vertically  i>recinitous  walls,  surmounted  by  a 
broad  level  suflicient^  y^  roomy  to  afford  space  for 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  national  gods  and  the 
habitations  of  the  national  rukrs.  It  seems  as  if 
nature  had  designedly  placed  this  rock  in  this 
position  as  the  ruling  castle  and  the  centre  of  the 
national  history.  This  is  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
among  the  twelve  castles  of  the  land  that  which 
was  preeminently  named  after  the  national  king 
Cecrops.  ...  So  far  from  being  sufli  Dutly 
luxuriant  to  allow  even  the  idle  to  find  easy 
means  of  sustenance,  the  Attic  soil  was  stony, 
devoid  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  for 
the  most  part  only  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  barley ;  everywhere  .  .  .  labour  and  a  regu- 
lated industry  were  needed.  But  this  labour  was 
not  unremunerative.  Whatever  orchard  and 
garden  fruits  prospered  were  peculiarly  delicate 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste;  the  mountain-herbs 
were  nowhere  more  odourous  than  on  Ilymettus; 
and  the  sea  abounded  with  flsh.  The  mountains, 
not  only  by  the  beauty  of  their  form  invest  the 
whole  scenery  with  a  certain  nobility,  but  in  their 
depths  lay  an  abundance  of  the  most  excellent 
building-stone  and  silver  ore;  in  the  lowlands 
was  to  be  found  the  best  kind  of  clay  for  pur- 
poses of  manufacture.  The  materials  ijxisted  for 
all  arts  and  handicrafts;  and  finally  Attica 
rejoiced  in  what  the  ancients  were  wise  enough 
to  recognize  as  a  special  favour  of  Heaven,  a  dry 
and  transparent  atmosphere,  by  its  peculiar 
clearness  productive  of  bodily  freshness,  health 
and  elasticity,  while  it  sharpened  the  senses,  dis- 
posed the  soul  to  cheerfulness  and  aroused  and 
auimated  the  powera  of  the  mind.  Such  were 
the  institutions  of  the  land  wliich  was  developing 
the  germs  of  its  peculiar  history  at  the  time 
when  the  [Dorian]  migrations  were  agitating  the 
whole  mainland.  Though  Attica  was  not  her- 
self overrun  by  hostile  multitudes,  yet  about  the 
same  time  she  admitted  manifold  accessions  of 
foreign  population  in  smaller  groups.  By  this 
means  she  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  an 
invigorating  impulse  without  exposing  herself 
to  the  evils  of  a  violent  revolution.  .  .  .  The 
immigrants  who  domesticated  themselves  in 
Attica  were  .  .  .  chiefly  families  of  superior 
eminence,  so  that  Attica  gained  not  only  in 
numbers  of  i>opulatioa,  but  also  iu  materials  of 
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culture  of  every  description." — E.  Ourtius,  IliHt. 
of  Greece,  bk.  2,  rh.  3. 

Almoin:  J.  I.  F/Kklmrf.  Attica  and  Alliens. — 
Sec.  also.  .Vtiik.ns:  Tiir,  IJKiiiNMNo. 

ATTILA'S  CONQUESTS  AND  EM- 
PIRE.    Sec  IIlNS. 

ATTIOUANDARONK,  The.    Sec  Amehi- 

C.\N  AlloICKilNKS:    lIlUdNS.  &<". 

ATTYADiC,  The.— Tlio  first  <ly nasty  of  the 
kinga  of  Lydia.  claimed  to  be  spnuiii:  from 
Attys,  son  of  tlie  gixl  Manes. —  AI.  IJunekcr, 
IliMt.  of  Antii/niti/,  bk.  4.  c/i.  17. 

AUBAINE,  The  rieht  of. — "A  prerogative 
by  whicii  tlut  Kings  of  France  claimed  the  prop- 
erty of  foreigners  who  died  in  their  kingdom 
without  l)eing  naturalized."  It  was  .suppressed 
by  (-'olhert,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. —  J.  A. 
IJlaiKiui,  Jlist.  of  Pol.  Economy  in  Eurojye,  p. 
285. 

AUCH:  Origin  of  the  name.    See  Aqcit.mne: 

THK  .VNCIKNT  TKIUKS. 

AUCKLAND,  Lord,  The  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of.     See  iNni.v:  A.  I).  1830-1845. 

AUDENARDE.    See  Ot'Di.VAnDE. 

AUDIENCIAS.— "For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  the  whole  of  South  America, 
except  Brazil,  .s«'ttled  down  under  the  colonial 
government  of  Spain,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  this  vast  territory  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Viceroys  of  Peru  residing  at 
Lima.  The  impos.sihility  of  conducting  an  ctH- 
cient  administration  from  sucli  a  centre  ...  at 
once  became  apparent.  Courts  of  justice  called 
Audieneias  were,  therefore,  established  in  the 
distant  provinces,  and  their  presidents,  sometimes 
with  the  title  of  captains-general,  had  charge  of 
the  executive  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroys. 
The  Audiencia  of  Charcas  (the  modern  Bolivia) 
was  established  in  1559.  Chile  was  ruled  by 
captains-general,  and  an  Audiencia  was  estab- 
lished at  Santiago  in  1508.  In  New  Grenada  the 
president  of  the  Audiencia,  created  in  1504,  was 
also  captain-general.  The  Audiencia  of  Quito, 
also  with  its  president  as  captain-general,  dated 
from  1542;  and  Venezuela  was  muler  a  captain- 
general." —  C.  R.  Markham,  Colonial  Hist,  of 
S.  Am.  (Narrative  and  Critical  Jlist.  of  Am.,  v. 
8,  p.  295). 

AUERSTADT,  Battle  of.    See  Gkumany: 

A.   D.   1800  (OCTOBEK). 

AUGEREAU,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  Sec 
France:  A.  1).  1797  (Septembek);  Germany: 
A.  D.  1806  (October);  Spain:  A.  D.  1809 
(February  —  June);  and  Russia:  A.  D.  1812 
(June  — September);  1813  (August),  (Octo- 
ber), (OcToiucR  —  Deckmber). 

AUGHRIM,  OR  AGHRIM,  Battle  of  (A.  D. 
1691).     See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1689-1691. 

AUGSBURG:  Origin.  See  Augusta  Vin- 
demcohum. 

A.  D.  955. — Great  defeat  of  the  Hungarians. 
See  IIUNCiARiANS;  A.  1).  934-955. 

A.  D.  1530. — Sitting  of  the  Diet.— Signing 
and  reading  of  the  Protestant  Confession  of 
Faith. — The  Imperial  Decree  condemning  the 
Protestants.     See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1530-1531. 

A.  D.  1555. — The  Religious  Peace  con- 
cluded.    SeeGEitMANV:   A.  I).  1552-1501. 

A.  D.  1646. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  Swedes 
and  French.     See  Gekm.\ny;  A.   I).  1040-1048. 

A.  D.  1686-1697. — The  League  and  the 
War  of  the  League.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1086 ;  and  Fr^vnce  :  A.  D.  1689-1090,  and  after. 


A.  D,  1703.— Taken  by  the  French.  ;  0 
Gkiima.ny:  a.  D.  1703. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
(Jkiimanv:  a.  D.  lHOl-1803. 

A.  D.  1806. — Loss  of  municipal  freedom. — 
Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Sec 
Germa.ny:  a.  I).  180.5-1800. 


AUGURS.—  PONTIFICES.  —  FETIA- 
LES. — "  There  was  .  .  .  enough  of  priesthood 
and  of  priests  in  Rome.  Those,  however,  who  lia<l 
business  with  a  gfMl  resorted  to  the  god,  and  not 
to  the  priest.  Every  supi)liant  and  inquirer  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  the  divinity  .  .  .  ; 
no  intervention  of  a  priest  was  allowed  to  con- 
ceal or  to  obscure  this  original  and  simple  rela- 
tion. But  it  was  no  ea.sy  matter  to  hold  con- 
verse with  a  god.  The  god  had  his  own  way  of 
speaking,  which  was  intelligible  onlv  to  those 
acquainted  with  it;  b\it  one  who  did  rightly 
understand  it  knew  not  only  how  to  ascertain, 
but  also  how  to  manage,  the  will  of  the  god,  and 
even  in  case  of  need  to  overreach  or  to  constrain 
him.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  wor- 
shipper of  the  god  should  regularly  consult  such 
men  of  skill  and  listen  to  tlieir  advice;  and 
thence  arose  the  corporations  or  colleges  of  men 
specially  skilled  in  religious  lore,  a  thoroughly 
national  Italian  institution,  which  had  a  far 
more  important  influence  on  political  develop- 
ment than  the  individual  priests  or  priesthood-s. 
Tliese  colleges  have  been  often,  but  erroneously, 
confounded  with  the  priesthootls.  The  priest- 
hoods were  charged  with  the  worship  of  a  specific 
divinity.  .  .  .  Under  the  Roman  constitution 
and  that  of  the  Latin  communities  iu  general 
there  were  originally  but  two  such  colleges: 
that  of  the  augurs  and  that  of  the  pontiflces. 
The  si.x  augurs  were  skilled  in  interpreting  the 
language  of  the  gods  from  the  flight  of  birds; 
an  art  which  was  prosecuted  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  reduced  to  a  quasi-scientific  system. 
The  five  'bridge  buildere'  (pontiflces)  derived 
their  name  from  their  function,  as  sacred  as  it 
Avas  politically  important,  of  conducting  the 
building  and  demolition  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Tiber.  They  were  the  Roman  engineers,  who 
understood  the  mystery  of  measures  and  num- 
bers ;  whence  there  devolved  upon  them  al.so  the 
duties  of  managing  the  calendar  of  the  state,  of 
proclaiming  to  the  people  the  time  of  new  and 
full  moon  and  the  days  of  festivals,  and  of  see- 
ing that  every  religious  and  every  judicial  act 
took  place  on  the  right  day.  .  .  .  Thus  they  ac- 
quired (although  not  probably  to  the  full  extent 
till  after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy)  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  Roman  worship  and  of  what- 
ever was  connected  with  it.  [The  president  of 
their  college  was  called  the  Pontifex  Maximus.] 
.  .  .  They  themselves  described  the  sum  of  tlu'ir 
knowledge  as  '  the  science  of  things  divine  and 
human.'  ...  By  the  side  of  these  two  oldest 
and  most  eminent  corporations  of  men  versed  in 
spiritual  lore  may  be  to  some  extent  ranked  the 
college  of  the  twenty  state-heralds  (fetiales,  of 
uncertiiin  derivation)  destined  as  a  living  reposi- 
tory to  preserve  traditionally  the  remembrauce 
of  the  treaties  concluded  with  neighboring  com- 
munities, to  pronouuct!  an  authoritative  opinion 
on  alleged  iufraetious  of  treatyrights,  and  in 
case  of  need  to  demand  satisfaction  and  declaie 
war," — T.  Moramsen,  Iliiit.  of  Home,  bk.  1,  ch.  12. 
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Also  in  :  E.  Guhl  nnd  W.  Koncr,  Life  of  the 
G-reeka  ami  Ilomnim,  sect.  103. — See,  also,  Aub- 
PICEH.  nnd  Fktiai.eh. 

AUGUSTA  TREVIRORUM.  See  TufevEs, 
Okkiin  ok. 

AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM.— Mml- 
erii  St.  tiiu'iitin.     See  JJKi,<i.E. 

AUGUSTA  VINDELICORUM.  —  "  All 
puatii  V'iiuU'licortiin  is  the  luodcrii  Aug.sl)urjj, 
founded,  it  may  be  supposed,  about  the  year  740 
[B.  C.  14]  after  tlieeoncjuest  of  Khietia  by  Drusus. 
.  .  .  The  Itineraries  represent  it  as  tiie  centre  of 
the  roads  from  Verona,  Siriniiim,  and  Tr(!viri." 
— C.  Alerivale,  Hist,  of  the  Unmans,  eft.  'M, 
notr. 

AUGUSTODUNUM.  — Tlie  Emperor  Au- 
gustus eliaiiiri'<l  the  name  of  Bibrnete  in  Gaul  to 
Augustoduuum,  wliieli  time  has  corrupted,  since 
to  Autun. 

AUGUSTONEMETUM.   See  Geroovia  of 

TUK  AUVEIJM. 

AUGUSTUS.- AUGUSTA:  The  Title.— 

"  Octavius  [see  Home:  B.  C.  31-14]  had  warily 
declined  any  of  the  recognized  designations  of 
sovereign  rule.  Antonius  had  aboli.shed  the  dic- 
tatorship; his  successor  respected  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  tlie  people  hud  greeted  tliis  de- 
cree. TIh!  voices  wliich  had  saluted  Ca;sar  with 
the  title  of  king  were  peremptorily  commanded 
to  be  dumb.  Yet  Octavius  was  fully  aware  of 
the  influence  whieli  attached  to  distinctive  titles 
of  honour.  While  he  scrupulously  renounced 
the  names  upon  which  the  breath  of  human  jeal 
ousy  had  blown,  he  conceived  the  subtler  policy 
of  creating  anotlier  for  himself,  which  borrowing 
its  original  splendour  from  his  own  diameter, 
sliould  reflect  upon  him  an  untarnished  lustre. 
.  .  .  Tlie  epithet  Augustus  .  .  .  had  never  been 
borne  by  any  man  before.  .  .  .  But  the  adjunct, 
though  never  given  to  a  man,  had  been  applied 
to  things  most  noble,  most  venerable  and  most 
divine.  The  rites  of  the  gwls  were  called  august, 
the  temples  were  august ;  the  word  itself  was  de- 
rived from  the  holy  auguries  by  which  the  divine 
will  was  revealed;  it  was  connected  with  the 
favour  and  authority  of  Jove  himself.  .  .  .  The 
illustrious  title  was  bestowed  upon  the  heir  of 
the  Cajsarian  Empire  in  the  middle  of  tlie  month 
of  January,  737  [B.  C.  27],  and  thenceforth  it  is 
by  the  name  of  Augustus  that  lie  is  recognized 
in  Roman  history." — C.  Merivale,  ILiHt.  of  tfie 
liomans,  <•''.  30. — "  When  Octavianus  had  firmly 
established  his  power  and  was  now  left  without 
a  rival,  the  Senate,  being  desirous  of  distinguish- 
ing liim  bv  some  peculiar  and  emphatic  title,  de- 
creed, in  B.  C.  27,  that  be  should  be  styled  Au- 
gustus, an  epithet  properly  applicable  to  some 
object  demanding  respect  and  veneration  beyond 
what  is  bestowed  upon  hi'.:nan  things.  ,  .  .  This 
being  an  honorary  appellation  ...  it  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  been  transmitted  by  in 
heritance  to  his  immediate  descendants.  .  .  . 
Claudius,  although  he  could  not  be  regarded  as 
a  descendant  of  Octavianus,  assumed  on  his  ac- 
cession the  title  of  Augustus,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  all  succeeding  rulers  .  .  .  who 
communicated  the  title  of  AugusUi  to  their  con- 
sorts."— W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Itoman  Antiq., 
eh.  5.  — See.  also.  Rome:  B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14. 
AULA  REGIA,  The.    See  Cukia  Regis  of 

THE  yOK.MAN  KiNGS. 

AULDEARN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1645).  Se- 
Sc(n-.AND:  A.  D.  1644-1645. 
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AULERCI,  The.— The  Aiilerci  were  an  ex- 
tensive  nation  in  ancient  Gaul  whicli  occupied 
tlio  country  from  I  lie  lower  course  of  the  Seine  to 
the  Mayenne.  It  was  sulnlivided  into  three 
great  tribes  —  the  Aulerei  Cenomanni.  Aulerci 
Diiiblintes  and  Aulerei  Kburoviees. — Napoleon 
III..  ///.«<.  of  (\m<i:  /,/,:  3,  rfi.  2. 

AULIC  COUNCIL,  The.  See  Geumany: 
A.  1).  I4i):{-ir)i!), 

AUMALE,  Battle  of  (1592).  SceFiiANCE: 
A.  1).  l.")!n-l.'>l»3. 

AUNEAU,  Battle  of  (1587).  See  France: 
A.  I).  ir)H4-ir)8<). 

AURANGZEB,  Moghul  Emperor,  or  Padis- 
chah  of  India,  A.  i).  lGr.8-1707. 

AURAY,  Battle  of  (1365).  See  Brittany: 
A.  I).  1341-l.i(l.->. 

AURELIAN,  Roman  Emperor.  A.  D.  270- 
27.") 

"  AURELIAN  ROAD,  The.— One  of  the  great 
Roman  roads  of  antiquity,  wliieh  ran  from  Home 
to  I'isn  and  Luna. — T.  Moinmson,  ]Ii.tt.  of  Itotue, 
bk.  A,ch.  11. 

AURELIO,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias, 
or  Oviedo,  A.  1).  7<>H-774. 

AURUNCANS,  The.    See  Ausonians;  also 

OSCANS. 

AUSCI,  The.  See  Aquitaine,  the  ancient 
Thikes. 

AUSGLEICH,  The.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
18<)(J-1H«7. 

AUSONIANS,  OR  AURUNCANS,  The.— 
A  tribe  of  tlie  ancient  Volscians,  wlio  ilwelt  ia 
the  lower  valley  of  tlie  Liris,  and  who  are  said 
to  have  been  exterminated  by  the  Romans,  B.  C. 
314.— W.  Ihne,  Iliat.  of  liome,  bk.  3,  ch.  10.— 
See,  also,  Oscans. 

AUSPICES,  Takingf  the.— "The  Romans, 
in  tlie  earlier  ages  of  tlieir  history,  never  entered 
upon  any  important  business  whatsoever, 
whether  public  or  private,  without  endeavouring, 
by  means  of  divination,  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
the  gods  in  reference  to  the  undertaking.  .  ,  . 
This  operation  was  termed  'sumere  auspicia;' 
and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavourable  the  busi- 
ness was  abandoned  or  deferred.  .  .  .  No  meet- 
ing of  the  Comitia  Curiata  nor  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  could  be  held  unless  the  auspices  had 
been  previously  taken.  ...  As  far  as  public 
proceedings  were  concerned,  no  private  in- 
dividual, even  among  the  patricians,  had  the 
right  of  taking  auspices.  This  duty  devolved 
upon  the  supreme  magistrate  alone.  ...  In  an 
army  this  power  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
commander-in-chief;  and  hence  all  achievements 
were  said  to  be  iierformed  under  his  auspices, 
even  although  he  were  not  jirescnt.  .  .  .  The 
objects  observed  in  taking  these  auspices  were 
birds,  the  class  of  animals  from  which  the  word 
is  derived  ('Auspicium  ab  ave  spicienda ').  Of 
these,  some  were  believed  to  give  indications  by 
their  flight  .  .  .  others  by  their  notes  or  cries 
.  .  .  while  a  third  class  consisted  of  chickena 
Cpulli ')  kcjit  in  cages.  When  it  was  desired  to 
obtain  an  omen  from  these  lait,  foo<l  was  placed 
before  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  com- 
ported themselves  was  closely  watched.  .  .  .  The 
manner  of  taking  the  auspices  previous  to  the 
Comitia  was  as  follows: — The  magistrate  who 
was  to  ]iresi(le  at  the  assembly  arose  ..ninediately 
after  midnight  on  the  day  for  which  it  had  been 
summoned,  and  called  upon  an  augur  to  assist 
him.  .  .  .  With  his  aid  a  region  of  the  sky  and 
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a  space  of  ground,  witliin  which  the  nuflpices 
were  observed,  were  marked  out  Iiv  tlie  divininj? 
staff  ('litiiiis')  of  the  auKur.  .  .  .  I'liis  operation 
was  performed  with  flie  greatest  cure.  ...  In 
maliini;  tlie  ncn  iry  ohservationH,  tiie  president 
was  >fuid((i  eniin  ly  by  the  augur,  wlio  reported 
to  liim  tlie  result." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of 
Jioin.  Aiiti'/.,  eh.  4. 

\\.m  in:  W.  Ihne,  7//*^  of  Rome.  hk.  0,  cli.  13. 
— Sec.  also.  Aroru. 

AUSTERLITZ,  Battle  of.      See  Fiiance: 

A.    I).    1K(),-,  (MmKU— I)K('KMnKK)- 

AUSTIN,  Stephen  F.,  and  the  settlement 
of  Texas.     Sc- Tkxas:  A.  1>.  lHl!)-lH3r). 
AUSTIN    CANONS,  OR    CANONS   OF 

ST.  AUGUSTINE.— "About  the  middle  of 
the  lllh  century  an  iitt(.'mi)t  bad  been  made  to 
redress  the  balance  between  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy,  and  restore  to  the  latter  the  influ- 
ence and  consideration  in  spiritual  matters  which 
they  hatl,  j)artly  by  their  own  fault,  already  to  a 
great  extent  lost.  Some  earnest  and  thoughtful 
spirits,  distressed  at  once  by  the  abuse  of  monastic 
privileges  and  l)y  the  general  decay  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal onler,  sought  to  effect  a  reform  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  slricter  and  better  organized  discipline 
in  those  cathedral  and  other  churches  which 
were  served  by  colleges  of  secular  jiriests.  .  .  . 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  attempts  at  canonicial  reform  issued,  in  the 
ff  (u  of  what  was  virtually  a  new  religious 
order,  that  of  the  Augustinians,  or  Canons 
Regular  of  the  order  of  S.  Augustine.  Like  the 
monks  and  unlike  the  secular  canons,  from  whom 
they  were  ciU'efuUy  distinguished,  they  had  not 
only  their  table  and  dwelling  but  all  things  in 
common,  and  were  bound  by  a  vow  to  the  obser- 
vance of  their  rule,  grounded  upon  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  letters  of  that  great  father  of  the  Latin 
Church  from  whom  they  took  their  name.  Their 
scheme  was  a  comi)romise  between  the  old- 
fashioned  system  of  canons  and  that  of  the  nion- 
nstic  confraternities;  but  a  couipromise  leaning 
strongly  towards  the  monastic  side.  .  .  .  The 
Austin  canons,  as  they  were  commonly  called, 
made  their  way  across  the  channel  in  Henry's 
reign." — K.  Norgate,  England  U)ukr  Vie  Angevin 
Kings,  v.  1,  eh.  1. 

Also  in:  E.  L.  Cutts,  Scenes  and  Cfiaractern  of 
the  Middle  Aqca,  eh.  3. 

AUSTRALIA:  A.  D.  i6oi-i8oo.  — Dis- 
covery and  early  exploration. — The  founding 
of  the  penal  colonies  at  Sydney  and  Norfolk 
Island. — '•  Australia  has  had  no  Columbus.  It 
is  even  doubtful  if  the  lirst  navigators  who 
reached  her  shores  set  out  with  any  idea  of  dis- 
covering a  great  south  land.  At  all  events,  it 
would  seem,  their  achievements  were  so  little 
esteemed  by  themselves  and  their  countrymen 
that  no  means  were  taken  to  preserve  their 
names  in  connexion  with  their  discoveries. 
Holland  long  had  the  credit  of  bringing  to  light 
the  existence  of  that  island-continent,  which  until 
recent  years  was  best  known  by  her  name.  lu 
1861,  however,  Mr.  Alajor,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  more  recent  research  upon  the  sub- 
ject, produced  evidence  which  appeared  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Portuguese  had  reached  the 
shores  of  Australia  in  1601,  five  years  before  the 
Dutch  yacht  Duyphen,  or  Dove, —  the  earliest 
vessel  whose  name  has  been  handed  down, — 
sighted,  about  March,  1606,  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  coast  near  Cape  York.  Mr.  3Iajor, 


lu  a  learned  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Anti(|iiarie3  in  1872,  indicated  the  probability 
that  the  first  discovery  was  made  'in  or  before 
the  year  1531.'  The  dates  of  two  of  the  six 
maps  from  which  Mr.  Major  derives  bis  infor- 
mation are  1531  and  1542.  The  latter  clearly 
indicates  Australia,  which  is  called  Jave  la  Grande. 
New  Zealand  is  also  marked." — F.  P.  Labilliere, 
Ktivhf  Hint,  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  ch.  1. —  In 
1606,  DeQuiros,  a  Spanish  navigator,  sailing  from 
Peru,  across  the  Pacillc,  reached  a  shore  which 
stretched  so  far  that  he  took  it  to  bo  a  continent. 
"He  called  the  place  '  Tierra  Australis  do 
Espiritu  Santo,'  that  is  'Southern  Land  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  It  is  now  known  that  this  was 
not  really  a  continent,  but  merely  one  of  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  mainland.  ...  In  after 
veai-s,  the  name  he  had  invented  was  divided 
into  two  jiarts;  the  island  he  had  really  dis- 
covered being  called  Espiritu  Santo,  while  the 
continent  he  thought  he  had  discovered  was 
called  Terra  Austnilis.  This  last  name  was 
shortened  by  another  discoverer — Flinders  —  to 
the  present  term  Australia."  After  the  visit  to 
the  Australian  coast  of  the  small  Dutch  ship,  the 
"Dove,"  it  was  touched,  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  by  a  number  of  vessels  of  the  same 
liationality.  "In  1622  a  Dutch  ship,  the 
'Leeuwin,'  or  'Lioness,'  sailed  along  the  south- 
ern coast,  and  its  name  was  given  to  the  south- 
west cape  of  Australia.  ...  In  1628  General 
Carpenter  sailed  completely  round  the  large 
Gulf  to  the  north,  which  has  taken  its  name 
from  this  circumstance.  Thus,  by  degrees,  all 
the  northern  and  western,  together  with  part  of 
the  southern  shores,  came  to  be  roughly  explored, 
and  the  Dutch  even  had  some  idea  of  colonizing 
this  continent.  .  ,  .  During  the  next  fourteen 
years  we  hear  no  more  of  voyages  to  Australia ; 
but  in  1612  Antony  Van  Diemen,  the  Governor 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  sent 
out  his  friend  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  with  two 
ships,  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas." 
Tasman  discovered  the  island  which  he  called 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  which  has  since  been 
named  in  his  own  honor  —  Tasmania.  "This 
he  did  not  know  to  be  an  island ;  he  drew  it  on 
bis  maps  as  if  it  were  a  peninsula  belonging  to  the 
mainland  of  Australia."  In  1699,  the  fan)ou3 
buccaneer,  William  Dampier,  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  sent  out  to  the  southern  seas, 
and  he  explored  about  900  miles  of  the  north- 
western coast  of  Austndia;  but  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  the  country  did  not  encourage 
the  adventurous  to  seek  fortune  in  it.  ' '  We  hear 
of  no  further  explorations  in  this  part  of  the 
world  until  nearly  a  century  after;  and,  even 
then,  no  one  thought  of  sending  out  ships 
specially  for  the  purpose.  But  in  the  year  1770 
a  series  of  important  discoveries  were  indii-ectly 
brought  about.  The  Royal  Society  of  liondoii, 
calculating  that  the  planet  Venus  would  cross 
the  disc  of  the  sun  in  1769,  pereuaded  the 
English  Government  to  send  out  an  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  purpose  of  making 
observations  on  this  event  which  would  enable 
astronomers  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun.  A  small  vessel,  the  '  Endeavour,' 
A\  IS  chosen ;  astronomei-s  with  their  instruments 
embarked,  and  the  whole  placed  under  the  charge 
of  "the  renowned  sailor,  Captain  James  Cook. 
The  astronomical   purposes  of  the  expedition 
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were  siitisfiictorily  nccoinplislied  at  Otaheite,  nnd 
Ciiptiiin  Cook  then  pr()eee<letl  to  an  exploration 
of  the  shores  of  New  Zeahind  and  Australia. 
Having  entered  a  line  bay  on  the  southeastern 
<'oast  of  Australia,  "Ik;  exaniinad  the  country 
for  a  few  miles  inland,  amltwoof  his  seientifu; 
fri(!nds — Sir  Joseph  Hanks  and  Dr.  Solander  — 
made  splendid  eolleetions  of  botanical  specimens. 
From  this  circumstance  the  place  was  called 
Hotaiiy  Hay.  and  its  two  head-lands  received  the 
names'  of  Cajie  Hanks  and  Cape  Solander.  It 
was  here  that  Captain  Cook  .  .  .  tof)k  po.ssession 
of  the  country  on  behalf  of  His  Hritannic 
Majesty,  givina;  it  the  name  '  New  S(nitii 
Wales,'  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  its 
coasts  to  the  southern  shores  of  Wales.  Shortly 
after  tliey  had  set  sail  from  Hotany  Hay  they 
observed  a  small  opening  in  the  land,  but  Cook 
(lid  not  stay  to  examine  it,  merely  marking  it  on 
his  chart  as  Port  .Jackson,  in  honour  of  his  iriend 
Sir  George  Jackson.  .  .  .  The  reports  brouglit 
home  by  Captain  Cook  completely  changed  the 
beliefs  current  in  those  days  with  regard  to 
Australia.  ...  It  so  hai>pened  that,  shortly 
after  Ccwk's  return,  the  English  nation  had  to 
deal  with  a  great  dilllculty  in  regard  to  its 
criminal  jiopulation.  In  1770  the  United  States 
declared  their  independence,  and  the  English 
then  found  they  could  no  longer  send  their  con- 
victs over  to  Virginia,  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
In  a  short  time  the  gaols  of  England  were 
crowded  with  felons.  It  became  necessary  to 
select  a  new  jilace  of  transportation;  and,  just  as 
this  difllculty  arose.  Captain  Cook's  voyages 
called  attention  to  a  land  in  every  way  suited  for 
such  a  purpose,  both  by  reason  of  its  fertility 
and  of  its  great  distance.  Viscount  Sydney,  there- 
fore, determined  to  send  out  a  party  to  Botany 
Bay,  in  order  to  found  a  convict  settlement  there ; 
and  in  May,  1787,  a  fleet  was  ready  to  sail." 
After  a  voyage  of  eight  months  the  liect  arrived 
at  Botany  Ba}',  in  January,  1788.  The  watera 
of  the  Bay  were  found  to  be  too  shallow  for  a 
proper  harbour,  and  Captain  Phillip,  the 
ap])ointed  Governor  of  the  settlement,  .set  out, 
with  three  boats,  to  search  for  something  better. 
"As  he  passed  along  the  coast  he  turned  to 
examine  the  opening  which  Captain  Cook  had 
called  Port  Jackson,  and  soon  founil  himself  in  a 
winding  channel  of  water,  with  great  cliffs 
frowning  overhead.  All  at  once  a  magniticent 
prospect  opened  on  his  eyes.  A  harbour,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the 
world,  stretched  before  him  far  to  the  west,  till 
it  was  lost  on  the  distant  horizon.  It  seemed  a 
vast  maze  of  winding  waters,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  lovely  islets.  .  .  .  Captain  Phillip 
selected,  as  the  place  most  "juitable  to  the  settle- 
ment, a  small  inlet,  whi'jii,  in  honour  of  the 
Minister  of  State,  he  ca'lcd  Sydney  Cove.  It 
was  so  deep  as  to  allow  vessels  to  approach 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  shore."  Great 
ditHcuIlies  and  sufferings  attended  the  founding 
of  the  penal  settlement,  and  many  died  of  actual 
starvation  as  well  as  of  (lisease ;  but  in  twelve  years 
the  population  had  risen  to  between  G,000  and 
7,000  persons.  Meantime  a  branch  colony  liacl 
been  establislied  on  Norfolk  Island.  In  1793 
Governor  Phillip,  broken  in  health,  had  resigned, 
and  in  1795  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Governor 
Hunter.     "When  Governor  Hunter  arrived,  in 


1795,  he  brought  with  him,  on  board  his  ship, 
the  'Reliance,    a  young  surgeon,  George  Bass, 


and  a  nudshipman  called  Matthew  Flinders. 
They  were  young  men  of  the  most  ailminiblo 
character.  .  .  .  Within  a  month  aftir  their 
arrival  they  punhased  a  small  Itoat  about  eight 
feet  in  lengtli,  which  they  christened  the  'Tom 
Tiiund). '  Its  crew  consisted  of  themselves  and  a 
boy  to  assist."  In  this  small  craft  they  began  ii 
survey  of  the  coast,  visefuUy  charting  many 
miles  of  it.  Soon  afterwards,  Oeorge  Bass,  in  an 
open  whale-boat,  jmrsued  his  explorations  south- 
wards, to  tiie  region  now  called  Victoria,  and 
through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  thus 
di-scovering  the  fact  that  Van  Diemens  Land,  or 
Tasniaiua,  is  an  island,  not  a  peninsula.  In 
1798,  Bass  and  Flinders,  again  associated  and 
furnished  with  a  small  slooj),  .sailetl  round  and 
surveyed  the  entire  coast  of  Van  Diemens  Lanil. 
Bass  now  went  to  South  America  and  there  dis- 
appeared. Flinders  was  conunissioned  by  the 
British  Government  in  1800  to  make  an  extensive 
survey  of  tiie  Australian  coasts,  and  did  so. 
Returning  to  England  with  his  maps,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  way  by  the  French  and 
held  in  captivity  for  six  years,  while  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  were  stolen.  He  died  a  few  years 
after  being  relea.sed. — A.  and  G.  Sutlierland, 
Hid.  of  Austridia,  eh.  1-3. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Rusden,  Hist,  of  Australia,  eh. 
1-:J  {i\  1). 

A.  D.  1800-1840.— Beginning  of  the  Pros- 
perity of  New  South  Wales. — Introduction  of 
sheep-farming. — The  founding  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia. — "For  twenty  years  and  more 
no  one  at  home  gave  a  tliought  to  New  South 
Wales,  («•  'Botany  Bay,'  as  it  was  still  erron- 
eously called,  uidess  in  vague  horror  and  com- 
passion for  the  poor  creatures  who  lived  tliere  lu 
exile  and  starvation.  Tlie  only  civiliz'ng  cle- 
ment in  the  place  was  tlie  presence  of  a  devoted 
clergyman  named  Johnson,  who  had  voluntarily 
accompanied  the  Urst  batch  of  convicts.  .  .  . 
Colonel  Laehlan  I^Iacciuarie  entered  on  the  oflice 
of  governor  in  1810,  and  ruled  the  .settlement  for 
twelve  yeai-s.  His  administration  was  the  tii"st 
turning  point  in  its  history.  .  .  .  JVIactpiarie  saw 
tliat  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  ruling  the 
convicts  was  to  make  them  freemen  as  soon  as 
l)ossible.  Before  his  time,  the  governors  had 
looked  on  the  convicts  as  slaves,  to  be  worked 
for  the  profit  of  the  government  and  of  the  free- 
settlers.  Macquarie  did  all  he  could  to  elevate 
the  class  of  emancipists,  and  to  encoumge  the 
convicts  to  pereevere  in  sober  industry  in  the 
hope  of  one  dayactjuiring  a  respectable  position. 
He  becran  to  discontinue  the  government  farms, 
and  to  employ  the  convicts  in  road-making,  so  as 
to  extend  the  colony  in  all  directions.  When  he 
came  to  Sydney,  the  country  more  than  a  tlay's 
ride  from  the  town  was  quite  unknown.  The 
growth  of  tlie  settlement  was  stopped  on  the 
west  by  a  range  called  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  before  his  time  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
cro.ssing.  But  in  1813,  there  came  a  drought 
upon  the  colony:  the  cattle,  on  which  everything 
dei)ended,  were  imable  to  find  food.  Maccpiarie 
surmised  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  pastiu'e  on 
the  plains  above  the  Blue  Mountains:  he  sent  an 
exploring  party,  telling  them  that  a  pa.ss  must 
be  discovered.  In  a  few  months,  not  only  Wiis 
this  task  accomplishet.,  and  the  vast  and  fertile 
pastures  of  Bathurst  reached,  but  a  road  130 
miles  long  was  made,  connecting  them  with  Syd- 
ney.    The  Lachlau  and  Macquarie  rivera  were 
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tnwfd  nut  to  the  we«t  of  tlic  Illup  Mountains. 
IJcsidi's  this,  (dill  Wiis  found  ill  the  mouth  of  the 
lluiitir  rivir,  iiiul  the  KcttlcnH'iit  iit  NcwciiHtlt' 
♦■orincd.  .  .  .  Wliru  it  licciinii'  Itiiowii  liiat  the 
IH'niil  s<ttlfin<'nt  was  KriKli'i'lly  bcconiiiii;  ii  free 
colony,  and  that  Sydney  iind  its  populiition  wiirc 
nipidly  chiinjjinir  "their  (liiinictcr,  KntrJisli  and 
Scotcii  iM'opIt'  H(M)n  iM'thouifht  them  of  cnii- 
gnitinitr  to  th(!  new  country.  Macciuaric  rctunuil 
hoinf  in  IH'i'i,  Icavin/?  S'vw  Soutli  Wales  four 
times  as  |»opuIous,  and  twi'iity  times  as  lar^e  as 
when  he  went  out,  and  many  years  in  advanee  of 
what  it  n>i),'ht  have  been  uncler  a  less  ahlo  anil 
ener;^elic  governor.  TIk,-  discovery  of  the  line 
pastures  beyond  the  Uliie  Mountains  settled  the 
destiny  of  "the  eolonv.  The  settlers  came  up 
thither  with  their  Hocks  lonj,'  before  Mac(|uarie's 
n)a<l  was  linishcd;  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
downs  of  Australia  were  the  best  sheep-walks  in 
th(!  world.  The  sheep  thrives  Ix'tter  there,  and 
l)ro(luces  finer  and  more  abundant  wool,  than  any- 
where v]f".  John  Macarthur,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
New  Sf  h  Wales  corps,  had  spent  several  years 
in  Rtudyinj;  the  elTcct  of  the  Australian  cli'inate 
ui)on  t"h(!  sheep;  and  he  rightly  surmised  that 
the  staple  of  the  colony  would  Imj  its  line  wool. 
In  1H():{,  he  went  to  England  and  procured  some 
pure  Si)anisli  merino  sheep  from  the  tlock  of 
George  III.  .  .  .  The  Privy  Council  listened  to 
his  wool  i)rojects,  and  he  received  a  largo  grant 
of  land.  Macarthur  had  found  out  the  true  way 
to  Australian  prosperity.  When  the  great  up- 
land pastures  were  discovered,  the  merino  breed 
Was  well  established  in  the  colony;  and  the 
sheep-owners,  without  waiting  for  giants,  spread 
with  their  Hocks  over  immense  tracts  of  couiUry. 
This  was  the  begiiming  of  what  is  called  scpiat- 
ting.  The  s<iualters  afterwards  paid  a  (piit-rent 
to  the  govornmeiit  and  thus  got  their  runs,  as 
tliey  called  the  great  districts  where  tliey  pas- 
tured their  flocks,  to  a  certain  extent  s^'cured  to 
them.  .  .  .  Hundreds  U])on  liimdreds  of  sijuare 
miles  of  the  great  Australian  downs  were  now 
explored  and  stocked  with  sheej)  for  the  English 
w<M)l-market.  ...  It  was  in  the  time  of  .Mac- 
quarie's  successor,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  that  the 

t)rosi)ects  of  New  South  Wales  became  generally 
inown  in  England.  Free  emigriints,  eacli  bring- 
ing more  or  less  capital  with  him,  now  jioured 
in;  luid  the  demand  for  labour  became  enormous. 
At  first  the  penal  settlements  were  renewed  as 
depots  for  the  supply  of  labour,  and  it  was  even 
proposed  that  the  convicts  should  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion on  their  arrival;  but  ii.  the  end  the  inllux  of 
free  labourers  entirely  altered  the  (piestion.  In 
Brisbane's  time,  and  that  of  his  successor.  Sir 
Kalph  Darling,  wag"s  fell  and  work  became 
scarce  in  England;  and  English  working  men 
now  turned  their  attention  to  Australia.  Hitherto 
the  people  had  been  either  convicts  or  free  set- 
tlers of  more  or  less  wealth,  and  between  these 
classes  there  was  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  each, 
naturally  enough,  thinking  that  the  colony  ex- 
isted for  their  own  exclusive  benefit.  The  free 
labourers  who  now  poured  in  greatly  contributed 
in  coui-sc  of  time  to  fusing  the  populatiim  into 
one.  In  Brisbane's  time,  trial  by  jury  and  a  free 
])ress  were  intriHluced.  The  finest  pastuix-s  in 
Australia,  the  Darling  Downs  near  Moretou  Bay, 
were  discovered  and  settled  [1825].  The  rivers 
which  pour  into  Moreton  Bay  were  explored: 
one  of  them  was  named  the  Brisbane,  and  a  few 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  town  of  the  same  name 


was  founded.  Brisbane  is  now  the  rapitnl  of  the 
colony  of  Ijuecnsland ;  and  other  explorations  in 
his  time  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  second  inde- 
pendent colony.  The  Macquarie  was  fra(;ed  l)e- 
yond  the  marshes,  in  w  hich  it  was  supixtsed  to 
lose  itself,  and  named  the  Darling:  and  the  ^lur- 
ray  river  was  discovered  |1M21)|.  The  tracing 
out  r)f  the  Murray  river  by  the  adventurous 
traveller  Slurt,  led  to  a  colony  on  the  site  which 
he  named  South  Australia.  In  Darling's  time, 
the  Swan  Hiver  (*olony,  now  called  Western 
Australia,  was  conuu'enced.  Darling  .  .  . 
was  the  first  to  sell  the  land  at  a  small 
llxe<l  i)rice,  on  the  system  adopted  in  America. 
.  .  .  Darling  returned  to  England  in  1831; 
and  the  six-years  administration  of  his  suc- 
cessor, .Sir  Itiehard  Bourke,  marks  a  fresh 
turning-point  in  Australian  history.  In  his 
tiiiK!  the  colony  threw  off  two  great  ofTshoots. 
I'ort  Phillip,  on  which  now  slanils  the  great  city 
of  Mcllxjurne,  had  been  discovered  in  1802,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  govermnent  sent  hither  a 
convict  colony.  This  did  not  prosper,  and  this 
tine  site  was  neglected  for  thirty  years.  When 
the  sudden  rise  of  New  South  Wales  began,  the 
s(piatters  began  to  settle  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Port  Phillip;  and  the  government  i>t  once  si-nt 
an  exploring  i>arty,  who  reported  most  favour- 
ably of  the  country  around.  In  18;Jfl,  Governor 
Bourke  founded  a  .settlement  in  this  new  land, 
which  had  been  called,  from  its  rich  promise, 
Australia  Felix:  and  under  his  directions  the 
site  of  a  capital  was  laid  out,  to  be  called  Mel- 
bourne, in  honourof  the  English  Prime  .Minister. 
This  was  in  1837,  .so  that  the  beginning  of  the 
colony  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign;  a  circumstance  which  after- 
wards led  to  its  being  named  Victoria.  Further 
west  still,  a  second  new  colony  aro.se  about  this 
time  on  the  site  discovered  by  Sttirt  in  183!). 
This  was  called  South  Australia,  and  the  first 
governor  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  the  year 
18;j(5.  The  intended  cajjital  was  named  Ade- 
laide, in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  William  IV. 
Both  the  new  colonies  were  commenced  on  a  ne>v 
system,  called  from  its  inventor  the  Wakefield 
system,  but  the  founders  of  South  Australia 
were  able  to  carry  it  out  most  efTeetually,  be- 
cause they  were  (piite  independent  of  the  experi- 
ence and  the  jirejudices  of  the  Sydney  govern- 
ment. Jlr.  W^akefield  was  an  ingenious  man 
and  a  clever  writer.  .  .  .  His  notion  was  that 
the  new  colonies  ought  to  be  made  '  fairly  to 
represent  English  society.'  His  iilan  was  to  ar- 
rest the  strong  democratic  tendencies  of  the  new 
community,  and  to  reproduce  in  Australia  the 
strong  distinction  of  classes  which  was  "ound  In 
England.  He  wanted  the  land  sold  as  dear  as 
IKmsible,  so  that  labourers  might  not  become 
land-owners:  and  the  produce  of  the  land  was 
to  be  applied  in  tempting  labourers  to  emigrate 
with  the  prospect  of  better  wages  than  they  got 
at  home.  A  Company  was  easily  formed  to  carry 
out  these  ideas  in  South  Australia.  .  .  .  Like 
the  settlement  of  Carolina  as  framed  by  Locke 
and  Somers,  it  was  really  a  plan  for  getting  the 
advantages  of  the  colony  into  the  hands  of  the 
non-labouring  classes:  and  by  the  natural  laws 
of  political  economy,  it  failed  everywhere. 
Adelaide  bettime  the  scene  of  an  Australian 
'bubble.'  The  land-jobbers  and  money-lenders 
made  fortunes:  but  the  people  who  emigrated, 
mostly  belonging    to    the    middle    and    upper 
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flftssps,  found  the  Bchemo  to  1m'  a  dolu-sion. 
linnd  riipidly  roso  in  viiliio,  iind  as  rapidly  wmlc 
and  lots  for  witicii  thu  emigrants  had  paid  iii.ij;li 
prices  ht'i-amt;  alnioHt  wortldiiss.  Tlic  laljourcrs 
cmiKratcd  c'lHewlM-ri!,  and  ho  did  tliosc  of  tlic 
capilaiists  who  liad  anytliint;  left.  .  .  .  Tlie  dc- 
prcs.sion  of  Soutii  Australia,  liowever.  was  l)ut 
temporary.  It  contains  tiie  Ix'st  corn  land  in  the 
whole  island:  and  lience  it  of  course  soon  be- 
came tlie  chief  source  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
neighbourinjj  colonies,  besides  eX|)ortini;  lar^e 
(luantities  of  corn  to  England.  It  contains  rich 
mines  of  copper,  and  i)r()duces  large  quantities 
of  wool." — E.  J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  Euroi>eaii  Colo- 
iiien,  ch.  12. 

Also  in-  O.  W.  Rusden,  Hist,  of  Autitraliu, 
V.  1-2. 

A.D.  1839-1855.— Progress  of  the  Port  Phillip 
District. — Its  Separation  from  New  South 
Wales  and  erection  into  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
—Discovery  of  Gold. — Constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  colony. —  "  In  IH'M  the  population  of 
Port  Phillip  amounted  to  nearly  0,000.  and  was 
being  rapidly  augmented  from  without.  The 
sheep  in  the  district  exceeded  half  a  million,  and 
of  cattle  and  horses  the  numbers  were  in  pro- 
portion equally  large.  The  ]ilace  was  daily 
growing  in  importance.  Tlie  Home  Government 
therefore  decided  to  send  an  ofHcer,  with  Mie  title 
of  Superintendent,  to  take  charge  of  the  istriet, 
but  to  act  under  the  Governor  of  >few  South 
Wales.  Charles  Joseph  La  Trobe,  J^sii.,  was  aj)- 
poiuted  to  this  olHee.  ...  He  arrived  at  ]Mel- 
bourne  on  the  30th  September,  1839.  Soon  after 
this  all  classes  of  tlic  i.ew  community  appear  to 
have  become  affected  by  a  mania  for  speculation. 
...  As  is  always  the  case  when  speculation 
takes  the  place  of  steady  industry,  the  neces- 
saries of  life  became  fui)ulously  dear.  Of 
money  there  was  but  little,  in  consideration  of 
tlie  amount  of  business  done,  and  large  transac- 
tions were  effected  by  means  of  paper  and  credit. 
From  highest  to  lowest,  all  lived  extravagantly. 
.  .  .  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  for- 
ever. In  1842,  by  Avhich  time  the  population 
had  increased  to  34,000,  the  crash  came.  .  .  . 
From  this  depression  the  colony  slowly  recovered, 
and  a  sounder  business  system  took  the  jilace  of 
the  speculative  one.  .  .  .  All  this  time,  however, 
the  colony  was  a  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  a  strong  feeling  had  gained  ground 
thai,  it  suffered  in  consequence.  ...  A  cry  was 
raised  for  separation.  The  demand  was.  as  a 
matter  of  course,  resisted  by  New  South  Wales, 
^•'t  as  the  agitation  was  carried  on  with  increased 
"-tivity,  it  was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  Home 
:  athorities.  The  vessel  bearing  the  intelligence 
arri  ed  on  the  11th  November,  18.50.  The  news 
Boon  spread,  and  great  was  the  satisfaction  of 
the  colonists.  Rejoicings  were  kept  up  in  Mel- 
bourne for  five  consecutive  days.  .  .  .  Before, 
however,  the  separation  could  be  legally  accom- 
plished, it  was  necessary  that  an  Act  should  be 
passed  in  New  South  Wales  to  settle  iletalls.  .  .  . 
The  requisite  forms  were  at  length  given  effect 
to,  and,  on  the  1st  July,  1851,  a  day  wliich  has 
ever  since  been  scrupulously  observed  as  a  public 
holiday,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  Port  Phillip 
district  of  New  South  Wales  had  been  erected 
into  a  separate  colony  to  be  called  Victoria,  after 
the  name  of  Her  Alost  Gracious  Majesty.  At 
the  same  time  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  C.  J. 
La  Trobe,  was  raised  to  the  rauk  of  Licutcuaut- 


Governor.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  of 
separation  the  populaticm  of  I'ort  Phillip  num- 
bered 7(t,0(H),  the  sheep  0,000,000,  the  cattle 
380,000.  ...  In  a  little  more  than  a  month  after 
llu!  establisliinent  of  Vi<'toria  as  an  independent 
colony,  it  iH'came  generally  known  that  rich 
deposits  of  gold  existed  within  its  borders.  .  .  . 
The  discovery  of  gold  ...  in  New  South 
Wales,  b«'  Ilargreaves,  in  Fc^bruary,  IH.'il,  cau.secl 
numlters  to  emigrate  to  that  colony.  This  i)eing 
considered  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Victoria,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Melbourne 
on  the  Oth  of  June,  at  which  a  'gohldiscovery 
comndttee'  was  appointed,  which  was  authorized 
to  offer  rewards  to  any  that  shoidd  discover  gold 
in  remunerative  quantities  within  the  colony. 
The  colonists  were  already  on  the  alert.  At  tho 
time  thi.'>  meeting  was  held,  s<'V<'ral  parties  were 
out  searching  for,  and  some  had  already  found 
gold.  The  precious  metal  was  lirst  discovered 
at  Ciunes,  then  in  the  Yarra  ranges  at  Anderson's 
Creek,  soon  after  at  Buninyong  and  Ballarat, 
shortly  afterwards  at  Mount  Alexander,  aiul 
eve'itually  at  Btindigo.  Thedeposits  were  found 
to  be  richer  and  to  extend  over  a  wider  area  than 
any  which  had  been  discovered  in  New  South 
Wales.  Their  faiiK;  soon  si)read  to  the  adjacent 
coUniies,  and  thousands  hastened  to  the  spot. 
.  .  .  When  the  news  reached  home,  crowds  of 
emigrants  from  the  Uniletl  Kingdom  hurried  to 
our  shores.  Inliaiiilants  of  other  p]tiropcan 
countries  ([uickly  joined  in  the  rush.  Americans 
from  the  Atlantic  States  were  not  long  in  follow- 
ing. Stulwart  Californians  left  thei.  own  gold- 
yielding  rocks  and  placers  to  try  their  fortunes 
at  the  Southern  Eldorado.  Last  of  ail.  swarms 
of  Chinese  arrived,  eager  to  unite  in  tJie  genenil 
scramble  for  wealth.  .  .  .  The  important  posi- 
tion which  the  Australian  colonies  had  obtained 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the 
intiux  of  jiopulation  conseciuent  thereon,  was  the 
oci:asion  of  the  Imperial  Government  determin- 
ing in  the  latter  end  of  1852  that  each  colony 
should  be  invited  to  frame  such  a  Constitution 
for  its  government  as  its  representatives  might 
deem  best  suited  to  its  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  Constitution  framed  in  Victoria, 
and  afterwards  approved  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, was  avowedly  based  upon  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  Houses  of  Legislature,  with  power 
to  make  laws,  subjitct  to  the  a.ssent  of  ll.e  Crown 
as  represented  generally  by  tlie  Governor  of  the 
colony;  the  LegislativeCouncil,  or  Upi)er  House, 
to  consist  of  30,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
or  Lower  House,  to  consist  of  00  members. 
Members  of  both  Houses  to  be  elective  and  to 
jiossess  property  qualitications.  Electors  of  both 
Houses  to  possess  either  property  or  professional 
qualifications  [the  property  qualifieaticm  of  mem- 
bers and  electors  of  the  Lower  House  has  since 
been  abolished].  .  .  .  The  Upper  House  not  to 
be  dissolved,  but  five  members  to  retire  every 
two  years,  and  to  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
Lower  House  to  be  dissolved  every  five  years 
[since  reduced  to  three],  or  oftener,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governor.  Certain  officers  of  the 
Government,  four  at  least  of  whom  should 
have  seats  in  Parliament,  to  l)e  deemed  'Re- 
sponsible Ministers.'  .  .  .  "This  Constitution  was 
jiroclaimed  in  Victoria  on  the  23d  November, 
1855."— H.  H.  Ilayter,  Mtes  on  tJie  Colony  of 
Victoria,  ch.  1- 
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Ai,sn  in:  F.  P.  Labillicrc,  fJitrlt/  IIM.  ofjilui 
>ria,  V.  2.— W.  Westgu    " 
of  the  f!()loti!f  of  Victoria. 


Colon,!/  of  Virtorin,  v.  2.— W.  West  garth,  First 
Tireittii  YiarH  of 


A.  D.  1859. — Separation  of  the  Moreton  Bay 
District  from  New  South  Wales. — Its  erection 
into  the  colony  of  Queensland.—"  Until  Decem- 
ber, 1«.VJ,  the  northwest  jxHtion  of  the  Fifth 
Continent  was  known  us  tlie  Moreton  Bay  district, 
and  hclr)nged  to  tlic  colony  of  New  South  Wales; 
but  at  tiiat  date  it  had  grown  so  large  that  it  was 
creet(,'d  into  a  sejiarate  and  independent  colony, 
under  tlu;  name  of  Queensland.  It  lies  between 
lat.  10-^  4:5'  S.  an<l  20^ S.,  and  long.  laH^-and  153° 
E.,  l)()unded  on  the  north  by  Torres  Straits;  on  the 
northeast  by  the  Coral  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the 
South  Pacitic-  on  the  south  by  New  South  Wales 
and  South  A  ■  l'<v;  on  the  west  by  South 
Australia  and  the  them  Territory ;  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It 
covers  an  area  .  .  .  twenty  times  as  large  as 
Ireland,  twenty-three  times  as  large  as  Scotland, 
and  eleven  timci  the  extent  of  England.  .  .  . 
Numerous  gocxl  harbours  are  found,  many  of 
which  form  th  outlets  of  navigable  rivers.  Tlie 
principal  of  these  [is]  Moreton  liay,  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  .  .  .  The  mineral  wealth  of  Queensland 
is  very  great,  and  every  year  sees  it  more  fully 
developed.  .  .  .  Until  the  year  1867,  when  the 
Gympie  field  was  discovered,  gold  mining  as  an 
industry  was  hardly  known." — C.  II.  Eden,  The 
Fifth  Continent,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1885-1892. — Proposed  Federation  of 
the  Colonies. — "It  has  been  a  common  saying 
in  Australia  that  our  fellow  countrymen  in  that 
part  of  the  world  did  not  recognise  the  term 
'  Australian ;'  each  recognised  only  his  own 
colony  and  the  empire.  But  the  advocates  of 
c  )mbination  for  ceruiin  commm  purposes 
achieved  a  great  step  forward  in  the  i  mation  of 
a  '  Fedenil  Counci!"  in  1885.  It  was  to  be  only  a 
'  Council,'  its  decisions  having  no  force  over  any 
colony  unless  accepted  afterwards  by  the  colonial 
Legislature.  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
and  West  Australia  joined.  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  standing  out, 
and,  so  constituted,  it  met  twice.  Tlie  results  of 
the  delil)erations  were  not  imsatisfactory,  and  the 
opinion  that  tlie  move  was  in  the  right  direction 
rapidly  grew.  In  February  of  1890  a  Federation 
Conference,  not  private  but  representative  of  tlie 
different  Governments,  was  called  at  Melbourne. 
It  adopted  an  address  to  the  Queen  declaring  the 
opinion  of  the  conference  to  be  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Australian  colonies  require  the 
early  formation  of  a  union  under  the  Crown  into 
one  Government,  both  legislative  and  executive. 
Events  proceed  quickly  in  Colonial  History.  In 
the  course  of  1890  the  hesitation  of  New  South 
Wales  was  linally  overcome;  powerful  factors 
being  the  weakening  of  the  Free  Trade  position 
at  tile  election  of  1890,  the  report  of  General 
Edwards  on  the  Defences,  and  the  difficulties 
about  (Miinese  immigration.  A  Convention 
accordingly  assembled  at  Sydney  in  March,  1891, 
which  agreed  upon  a  Constitution  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  .several  Colonies." — A.  Caldecott, 
Knglish  Colonization  a)i<l  Empire,  ch.  7,  sect.  2. — 
"  On  Monthly,  March  2iid,  1891,  the  National 
Australasian  Convention  met  at  the  Parliament 
House,  Syilney,  New  South  Wales,  and  was 
attended  by  seven  representatives  from  each 
Colony,  except  New  Zealand,  which  only  sent 


three.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  (New  South  Wales) 
was  elected  President  of  the  Convention,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  (Queensland),  Vice-President.  A 
series  of  resolutions,  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Convention  for 
several  days.  These  resolutions  set  forth  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Federal  Government 
shouhl  be  established,  which  were  to  the  efifect 
that  the  powers  and  pri v  eges  of  existing  Colonies 
should  be  kept  intact,  except  in  cases  wliere 
surrender  would  be  nc(  ssary  in  order  to  form  a 
Federal  Government,  hat  intercolonial  trade 
and  intercourse  .'^houkl  be  free ;  that  power  to 
impose  Customs  duties  .-.iiould  rest  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Parliament  ■  and  that  the 
naval  and  military  defence  of  Australia  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Forces  under  one 
command.  The  resolutions  then  went  on  to 
approve  of  a  Federal  Constitution  which  should 
establish  a  Federal  Parliament  to  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives;  that  a 
Judiciary,  to  consist  of  a  Federal  Supreme  Court, 
to  be  a  High  Court  of  Appeal  for  Australia, 
should  be  established;  and  tliat  a  Federal  E.xe- 
cutive,  consisting  of  a  Governor-General,  with 
responsible  advisers,  slunild  be  constituted. 
These  resolutions  were  discussed  at  great  length, 
and  eventually  were  adopted.  The  resolutions 
were  then  referred  to  three  Committees  chosen 
from  the  delegates,  one  to  consider  ('(institutional 
Machinery  and  the  distribution  of  powers  and 
functions;  one  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to 
Finance,  Taxation,  and  Trade  Regulations;  and 
the  other  to  consider  the  ((uestion  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judiciary.  A  draft  Bill,  to 
constitute  th(  'Commonwealth  of  Au.stralia,'  was 
brought  up  by  the  f  "^t  mentioned  of  these  Com- 
mittees, and  after  iu.i  consideration  was  adopted 
by  1.'  Convention,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Bill  .iiouhl  be  presented  to  each  of  the  Austra- 
lian Parliaments  for  approval  and  adoption.  On 
Thursday,  April  9th,  the  Convention  closed  its 
liroceedings.  The  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Feder- 
ation of  the  Australasian  colonies  entitled  '  A  Bill 
to  constitute  a  Commonwealth  of  Australia,' 
which  was  drafted  by  the  National  Australasian 
Convention,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Parlia- 
ments of  mo.st  of  the  colonies  of  the  group,  and 
is  still  (October,  1892),  under  consideration.  In 
Victoria  it  has  passed  the  Lower  House  with 
some  amendments." — Statesman's  Year-book, 
189;i,  ;).  308. 

A.  D.  1890. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria.—  "New  South  Wales  bears  to  Victoria  a 
certain  statistical  resemblance.  The  two  colonies 
have  [1890]  about  the  same  population,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  about  the  same  revenues,  ex- 
penditure, debt  and  trade.  In  each,  a  great  capital 
collects  in  one  neighbourhood  more  than  a  third  of 
the  totnl  population.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  considerable 
dilfeiences  lie  behind  and  are  likely  to  develop  in 
the  future.  New  South  Wales,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  enemies,  is  less  enterprising  than  Victoria, 
and  has  less  ot  the  go-ahead  spirit  which  distin- 
guishes the  Melbourne  peojile.  On  the  other 
hand  she  possesses  a  larger  territory,  aliundant 
supjilies  of  coal,  and  willhave  probably,  in  con- 
setpience,  a  greater  future.  Although  New 
South  Wales  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
Victoria,  and  has  the  area  of  tlie  German  Empire 
and  Italy  combined,  she  is  of  course  much 
smaller  than  the  three  other  but  as  yet  less  impor- 
tant colonies  of  the  Australian  continent  [namely 
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Queensland,  South  Australia  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia). As  the  country'  was  in  a  large  degree 
settled  by  assisted  emigrants,  of  whom  some- 
thing like  half  altogether  have  been  Irish,  wlule 
the  English  section  was  largely  composed  of 
Chartists,  .  .  .  the  legislation  of  New  South 
Wales  lias  naturally  shown  signs  of  its  origin. 
ManhocMl  .sullrage  was  carried  in  1858;  the  aho 
lition  of  i)rimogenituie  in  1863;  safe  and  easy 
transfer  of  land  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Torrens  Act  in  the  same  year-  and  also  the 
abolition  of  state  aid  to  religion.  A  public  sys- 
tem of  education  was  introduced,  with  other 
measures  of  democratic  legislation.  .  .  .  Public 
education,  whic'h  in  Victoria  is  free,  is  still  paid 
for  by  fees  in  New  South  Wales,  though  children 
going  to  or  returning  from  school  are  allowed  to 
travel  free  by  railway.  In  general  it  m.ay  be  said 
that  New  South  Wales  legislation  in  recent  times 
has  not  been  .so  bold  as  the  legislation  of  Victoria. 
.  .  .  The  land  of  New  South  Wales  has  to  a 
large  extent  come  into  the  hands  of  wealthy  per- 
sons who  are  becoming  a  territorial  aristocracy. 
This  has  been  the  eflect  firstly  of  grants  and  of 
s(iuatting  legislation,  then  of  the  perversion  of 
the  Act  of  1861  [for  'Free  Selection  before 
Survey ']  to  the  use  of  those  against  whom  it  hail 
been  aimed,  and  finally  of  natural  causes  —  soil, 
climate  and  the  lack  of  water.  .  .  .  The  traces  of 
the  convict  element  in  New  South  Wales  have 
become  very  slight  in  the  national  character. 
The  p!'evi«,iling  cheerfulness,  running  into  fickle- 
ness and  frivolity,  with  a  great  deal  more 
vivacity  than  exists  in  England,  does  not  sug- 
gest in  the  least  the  internii.xture  of  convict 
blood.  It  is  a  natural  creation  of  the  climate, 
and  of  the  full  and  varied  life  led  by  colonists 
in  a  young  countrj'.  ...  A  population  of  an 
excellent  type  has  swallowed  up  not  only  the 
convict  element,  but  also  the  unstable  and 
thriftless  element  shipjied  b}'  friends  iu  Brit- 
ain to  Sydney  or  to  Melbourne.  The  ne'er- 
do-weels  were  cither  somewhat  above  the  aver- 
age in  brains,  as  was  often  the  case  with  those 
who  recovered  themselves  and  started  life 
afresh,  or  ])eople  who  drank  themselves  to 
death  and  disjippeared  and  left  no  descendants. 
The  convicts  were  also  of  various  classes ;  some 
of  them  were  men  in  whom  crime  was  the 
cu'c'^'^e  of  restless  energy,  as,  for  instance,  in 
many  of  those  transported  for  treason  and  for 
manslaughter;  while  some  were  people  of 
average  momllty  ruined  through  companions, 
wives,  or  sudden  temptation,  and  some  persons 
of  an  essentially  depraved  and  criminal  life. 
The  better  classes  of  convicts,  in  a  new  country, 
aw.ay  from  their  old  companions  and  old  tempta- 
tions, turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  their  abilities 
and  their  strong  vitality,  which  in  some  cases 
had  wrought  their  ruin  m  the  old  world,  fomul 
healthful  scope  iu  subduing  to  man  a  new  one. 
Crime  in  their  cases  was  an  accident,  and  would 
not  be  transmitted  to  the  children  they  left  be- 
hind them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genuine 
criminals,  and  also  the  dnmken  ne'er-do-weels, 
left  no  children.  Drink  and  vice  among  the 
'assigned  servants'  class  of  convicts,  and  an 
absence  of  all  facilities  for  marriage,  worked 
them  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  those  who  had 
not  been  killed  before  the  gold  di.scovery  generally 
drank  themselves  to  death  upon  the  diggings." — 
Sir  C.  W,  Dilke,  Problems  of  Greater  Britain, 
pt.  3,  ch.  2. 


AUSTRASIA  AND  NEUSTRIA,  OR 
NEUSTRASIA.— "It  is  conjectured  by  Luden, 
with  great  probal)ility,  that  the  Uipuarians  were 
originally  called  the  '  Ea.stern  '  pe  ;  '■  tn  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Salian  Fnvnks  ivcd  to 
the  West.  But  when  the  old  home  u>  the  con- 
(pierors  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ithine  was 
united  with  their  new  settlements  in  Gaul,  the 
latter,  as  it  would  seem,  were  called  Neustria  or 
Neustrasia  (New  Lands);  whilu  the  term  Aus- 
trasia  came  to  denote  the  original  seats  of  the 
Franks,  on  what  we  now  call  the  German  bank 
of  tlie  Rhine.  Tlic  most  important  diifcrence 
between  them  (a  dilTerence  so  great  as  to  lead  to 
tli(:iv  i)ermanent  separation  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Franci'  and  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun) 
was  this:  that  in  Neustria  the  Frankish  element 
was  (juickly  absorl)ed  by  the  mass  of  Gallo- 
Komanisni  by  which  it  was  surrounded;  while 
in  Austrasia,  which  included  the  ancient  .seats  of 
the  Fnmkish  con(iuerors,  the  German  element 
was  wholly  predominant.  The  import  of  the 
word  Austrasia  (Austria,  Austrifrancia)  is  very 
fluctuating.  In  Us  widest  sense  it  was  used  to 
denote  all  the  countries  incorporated  into  the 
Frankish  Empire,  or  even  held  in  subjection  to 
it,  in  which  the  German  language  and  population 
prevailed ;  in  this  acceptation  it  included  there- 
fore the  territory  of  the  Alemanni,  Bavarians, 
Thuringians,  anil  even  that  of  the  Saxons  and 
Frises.  In  its  more  common  and  proper  sense  it 
meant  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Franks 
themselves  which  was  not  included  in  Neustria. 
It  was  subdivided  into  Ujiper  Austrasia  on  the 
3Ioselle,  and  Lower  Austrasia  on  the  Rhine  and 
Aleuse.  Neustria  (or,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
monkish  Latinity,  Neustrasia)  was  bounded  ou 
the  north  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Loire, 
and  on  the  southwest  [southeast?]  towards  Bur- 
gundy by  a  line  which,  begi..ning  below  Gien  on 
the  Loire,  ran  through  the  rivers  Loing  and  Yoiuie, 
not  far  from  their  sources  and  jmssing  north 
of  Auxerre  and  south  of  Troyes,  joined  the 
river  Aubc  above  Arcis." — W.  C  Perry,  Tfie 
Frank.1,  ch.  3. — "The  mntheastern  part  of 
Gaul,  along  the  Rhine,  together  with  a  slice  of 
ancient  Germany,  was  alieady  distinguishe<l,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Kiug- 
d(  m,  or  Oster-rike,  Latinized  into  Austrasia.  It 
embraced  the  region  first  occupied  by  the  Ri- 
puarian  Franks,  and  where  they  still  lived  the 
most  compactlv  and  in  the  greatest  number.  .  .  . 
This  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Franks,  the 
kingdom  bj'  eminence,  while  the  rest  of  the 
north  of  Gaul  was  simply  not  it  —  '  ne-oster- 
rike,'  or  Neustria.  A  Ime  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  Cambrai,  and  thence 
across  the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry  to  the 
Aube  of  Bar-sur-Aubc,  would  have  separated 
the  one  from  the  other,  Neustria  comprising  all 
the  northwest  of  Gaul,  between  the  Loire  and 
the  ocean,  with  the  exception  of  Brittany. 
This  had  been  the  first  possession  of  the  Salian 
Franks  in  Gaul.  ...  To  „uch  an  extent  had 
they  been  absorbed  and  influenced  by  the  Roman 
elements  of  the  population,  that  the  Austrasians 
scarcely  considered  them  Franks,  while  the^',  in 
their  turn,  regarded  the  Austrasians  as  the 
merest  untutored  barbarians. " — P.  Ginlwin,  Hist, 
of  France:  Ancient  Uuul,  bk  3,  ch.  13,  iritk  note. 

Almoin:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilist.  Oeng.  of  Europe, 
ch.  5,  sect.  5. — See,  also,  Fkanks  (Mekovixgian 
Empike):  a.  D.  511-752. 
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The  Name.— "The  name  of  Austrin,  Ocster- 
rcich  —  Ostrich  as  our  forefathers  wrote  it  —  is, 
natuniily  enough,  n  common  name  for  tiie  east- 
ern part  of  any  Itingdom.  Tlu;  Franltisli  king- 
dom of  tlie  Merwings  had  its  Austria;  the  Italian 
kingdom  of  tlie  Lombards  had  its  Austria  also. 
We  are  iialf  inclined  to  wonder  that  the  name  was 
never  given  in  our  own  island  either  to  Essex  or 
to  EastAnglia.  But,  while  the  other  Austrias 
have  pa.ssed  away,  the  Oesterreich,  the  Austria, 
the  Eastern  mark,  of  the  German  kingdom,  its 
defence  against  tlic  Magyar  invader,  has  lived 
on  to  our  own  times.  It  has  not  only  lived  on, 
l)ut  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  p]uropeau 
powers.  And  it  has  become  so  by  a  process  to 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  jiarallel." — 
E.  A.  Fr(!eman,  The  Ilktorical  Geography  of 
£Iuroj)e,  v.  1,  ch.  8,  p.  305. 

The  birthplace. — "On  the  disputed  frontier, 
in  the  zone  of  i)erpetual  conflict,  were  formed 
and  developed  the  two  states  which,  in  turn, 
were  to  dominate  over  Germany,  uamelj',  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  Both  were  born  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  The  cradle  of  Austria  was  the 
Eastern  march,  (established  by  Charlemagne  on 
the  Danube,  beyond  Bavaria,  at  the  very  gate 
through  which  have  passed  so  man)'  invaders 
from  the  Orient.  .  .  .  The  cradle  of  Prussia  was 
the  nuirch  of  Brandenburg,  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  in  the  region  of  the  exterminated 
Slavs. " —  E.  Lavisse,  General  View  of  the  l\>liti- 
cal  llistori/  of  Eiirojx',  ch.  3,  serf.  13. 

The  Sineularity  of  Austrian  history. — A 
power  which  is  not  a  national  power. — "It  is 
l)y  no  menus  an  easy  task  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
various  lands  which  have  at  different  times 
come  under  the  dominion  of  Austrian  princes, 
the  story  of  each  land  by  itself,  and  the  story  of 
them  all  in  relation  to  the  common  power.  A 
continuous  narrative  is  impossible.  .  .  .  Much 
mischief  has  been  done  by  one  small  fashion  of 
incnlern  speech.  It  has  within  my  memory  be- 
come usual  to  personify  nations  and  j)owers  on 
the  smallest  occasions  in  a  way  which  was  for- 
merly done  only  in  language  more  or  less  solemn, 
rhetorical  or  poetical.  We  now  talk  every  mo- 
ment of  England,  France, Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
as  if  they  were  persons.  And  ns  long  as  it  is 
only  England.  France,  Germanj-,  Rti.ssia,  oi*  Italy 
of  which  we  talk  in  this  way,  no  practical  harm 
is  done:  the  thing  is  a  mere  question  of  style. 
For  those  are  all  national  powers.  .  .  .  But 
when  we  go  on  to  talk  in  this  way  of  'Austria,' 
of  'Turkey,'  direct  harm  is  done;  thought  is 
confused,  and  facts  are  misrepresented.  ...  I 
have  seen  the  words  'Austrian  national  honour;' 
I  have  come  across  jieople  who  believed  that 
'Austria '  was  one  Jand  inhabited  by  '  Austriaus,' 
and  that  'Austriuns'  spoke  the  'Austrian'  lan- 
guage. All  such  jihrases  are  misapplied.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  tliat  in  all  of  them  'Austria' 
means  something  more  than  the  true  Austria, 
the  archduciiy;  what  is  commonly  meant  by 
them  is  the  whole  dominions  of  the  sovereign  of 
A'  ia.  People  fancy  that  the  inhabitants  of 
till  dominions  have  a  common  being,  a  com- 
mon interest,  like  that  of  the  people  of  England, 
France,  or  Italy.  .  .  .  There  is  no  Austrian 
language,  no  Austrian  nation;  th(!reforc  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  '  Austrian  national  hon- 
our. '    Nor  can  there  be  an  '  Austrian  policy '  in 


the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  an  English  or  a 
French  policy,  tliat  is,  a  policy  in  which  the 
English  or  French  government  carries  out  the 
will  of  the  English  or  French  nation.  .  .  .  Such 
phrases  as  'Austrian  interests,'  'Austrian  policy,' 
and  the  like,  do  not  mean  tlie  interests  or  the 
l)olicy  of  any  land  or  nation  at  all.  They  simply 
mean  the  interests  and  policy  of  a  iiarticular  rul- 
ing family,  which  may  often  be  the  same  as  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  particular  parts  of  their 
dominions,  but  which  can  never  represent  any 
common  interest  or  common  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  whole.  .  .  .  We  must  ever  remember 
that  t  he  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  are 
simply  a  collection  of  kingdoms,  duchies,  etc., 
brought  together  by  various  accidental  causes, 
but  which  have  nothing  really  in  common,  no 
common  speech,  no  common  feeling,  no  common 
interest.  In  one  case  only,  that  of  the  Magyars 
in  Hungary,  does  the  House  of  Austria  rule  over 
a  whole  nation ;  the  other  kingdoms,  duchies,  etc., 
are  only  parts  of  nations,  having  no  tie  to  one 
another,  but  having  the  closest  ties  to  other 
jiarts  of  their  several  nations  which  lie  close  to 
them,  but  which  are  under  other  governments. 
The  only  bond  among  them  all  h  tliat  a  series  of 
marriages,  wars,  tieaties,  and  forth,  have 
given  them  a  common  sovereign.  The  same 
jierson  is  king  of  Hungary,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
C()unt  of  Tyrol,  Lord  of  Trieste,  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  'That  is  all.  .  .  .  The  growth  and 
ilie  abiding  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pluenomena  in  Euro- 
l)ean  history.  Powers  of  the  same  kind  have 
arisen  twice  before ;  but  in  both  cases  they  were 
very  short-lived,  wliile  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Austria  has  lasted  for  several  centuries.  The 
power  of  the  House  of  Anjou  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  power  of  the  Ilouse  of  Burgundy  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  were  powera  of  exactly  the 
same  kind.  They  too  were  collections  of  scraps, 
with  no  natural  connexion,  brought  together  by 
the  accidents  of  warfare,  marriage,  or  diplomacy. 
Now  why  is  it  that  both  these  powers  broke  m 
pieces  almost  at  once,  after  the  reigns  of  two 
princes  in  each  case,  while  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Austria  has  lasted  so  long?  Two  causes  suggest 
themselves.  One  is  the  long  connexion  between 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Roman  Empire 
and  kingdom  of  Germany.  So  many  Austrian 
jirinces  were  elected  Emperora  aa  to  make  the 
Austrian  House  seem  something  great  and  im- 
perial in  itself.  I  believe  that  this  cause  has 
done  a  good  deal  towards  the  result ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  another  cause  has  done  yet  more.  This 
is  that,  though  the  Austrian  power  is  not  a 
national  power,  there  is,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, a  nation  within  it.  While  it  contains  only 
scraps  of  other  nations,  it  contains  the  whole  of 
the  Magyar  nation.  It  thus  gets  something  of 
the  strength  of  a  national  power.  •.  .  .  The 
kingdom  of  Ilungarv  is  an  ancient  kingilom, 
with  known  bouuuarfea  which  have  changed  sin- 
gularly little  for  several  centuries;  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  archduchy  of  Austria  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  now  of  long  standing. 
Anything  beyond  this  is  motlcrn  and  shifting. 
The  so-called  'empire  of  Austria'  dates  only 
from  the  year  1804.  This  is  one  of  ihc  simplest 
matters  in  the  world,  but  one  which  is  constantly 
forgotten.  ...  A  smaller  point  on  which  con- 
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fusion  also  prevails  is  this.  All  tho  members  of 
tlie  House  of  Austria  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as  archdukes  and  archduchesses.  1  feel  sure  that 
many  people,  if  asked  the  meanini?  of  the  word 
archduke,  would  Siiy  that  it  was  the  title  of  the 
children  of  the  'Emperor  of  Au.stria,' as  grand- 
duke  is  used  in  Russia,  and  prince  in  most 
countries.  In  truth,  archduke  is  the  title  of  the 
sovereign  of  Austria.  He  has  not  given  it  up; 
for  he  calls  himself  Archduke  of  Austria  still, 
though  lie  calls  himself  'Emperor  of  Austria'  as 
well.  But  by  German  custom,  the  children  of  a 
duke  or  count  are  all  called  dukes  and  coimts 
for  ever  and  ever.  In  this  way  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  called  'Duke  of  Saxony,'  and  in  the 
same  way  all  the  children  of  an  Archduke  ol 
Austria  are  archdukes  and  archduchesses.  Fo' 
mally  and  historically  [then,  the  taking  of  in 
liereditary  imperial  title  by  the  Archdu  iC  tT 
Austria  in  1804,  and  the  keeping  of  it  after  t  le 


growth,  apes  in  which  the  idea  of  right,  as  em- 
bodied in  law,  was  the  leading  idea  of  states- 
men, and  the  idea  of  rights  justified  or  justitiable 
by  the  letter  of  law,  was  a  profound  intluenco 
with  politician  ....  The  ho>ise  of  Austria  .  .  . 
lays  thus  the  foundation  of  that  empire  which  is 
to  be  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the  next  age;  not 
by  fraud,  not  by  violence,  but  here  by  a  politic 
marriage,  here  by  a  well  ii  seated  inheritance, 
here  by  a  claim  on  an  imiu  rial  fief  forfeited  or 
escheated :  honestly  where  the  letter  of  the  law 
is  in  her  favour,  by  chicanery  it  may  be  here 
and  there,  but  that  a  chicanery  that  wears  a  spe- 
cious garb  of  right.  The  imperial  idea  was  b>it 
a  small  intluence  compared  with  the  super- 
structure of  right,  inheritance,  and  suzerainty, 
that  legal  instincts  and  a  general  acqiuescence  ia 
legal  forms  had  raised  ujion  it." — W.  Stubbs, 
Seventeen  T^eturea  on  the  Study  of  Medieval  and 
Modern  IHntory,  pp.  209-215. 
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prince  who  took  it  had  ceased  In  1806  to  be  King 
of  Germany  and  Roman  Emperor-elect,  was  a 
sheer  and  shameless  imposture.  But  it  is  an  im- 
posture which  has  thoroughly  well  served  its 
ends." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Prrfnce  to  f^rjer's  JliHtory 
of  AtistroIIungary. — "Medieval  History  is  a 
history  of  rights  and  wrongs;  modern  History 
as  contrasted  with  medieval  (livides  itself  into 
two  portions ;  the  first  a  history  of  jiowers,  forces, 
and  dynasties;  the  second,  a  history  in  which 
ideas  take  the  i)lace  of  both  rights  and  forces. 
•  .  .  Austria  may  be  regarded  as  rejjresenting 
the  more  ancient  form  of  right.  .  .  .  The  middle 
ages  proper,  the  centuries  from  the  year  1000  to 
the  year  1500,  from  the  Emperor  llenry  II.  to 
the    Emperor  Maximilian,  were  ages  of   legal 


The  Races. — "The  ethnical  elements  of  the 
population  are  as  follows  (1890  for  Austria  and 
1880  for  Hungary)  on  the  basis  of  language : — 
Austria  (1890):  German  8,461,580;  Bohemian, 
Moravian  and  Slovak  5,472,871;  Polish  3,719,- 
232;  Ruthenian  3.105,221;  Slovene  1,176,672; 
Servian  and  Croatian  644,926;  Italian  and  Latin 
675,305;  Roumanian  209.110;  IMagyar  8,139. 
Hungary  (1880):  German  1,972,115; 'Bohemian, 
Moravian  and  Slovak  1,892,806;  Rutheniau 
360,051;  Slovene  86,401;  Servian  and  Croatian 
2,359,708;  Itoumanian  2,423,387;  Magyar 
6,478,711;  Gipsies  82,256;  Others  83,940."— 
Statesman's  Yenr-Book,  1893  ;  ed.  by  J.  S.  Kiltie. 

A.  D.  805-1246. —  The  Rise  of  the  Margrav- 
iate,  and  the  creation  of  the  Duchy^  under  the 
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Babenbergs.— Changing  relations  to  Bavaria. 
—  End  of  the  Babenoerg  Dynasty.— "  Austriii, 
as  is  well  known,  is  Imt  the  L:itiii  form  of  the 
ntirinanOcstcrri'icli.  tli('l<iii^'tioiii  of  tiiecast  [see 
abovo:  Ai:sTitAsiA].  This  cck-brnlcd  historical 
imiiio  aijpcars  for  the  first  time  in  906.  in  ii  docu- 
ment sijrned  i)y  the  emperor  Otto  III.  ('  in  rei:ione 
vrdgari  nomine  Osterrieid ').  The  hind  to  wldeli 
it  is  tiiere  applied  was  created  a  march  after  the 
destruction  of  tlie  Avar  empire  [80.")],  and  was 
>roverne(l  liiic  nil  the  other  German  inarches. 
Politically  it  was  divided  into  two  mari^raviates; 
that  of  Friuli.  includini?  Friuli  properly  so  called. 
Lower  Pannoiiiu  to  (Ik;  south  of  the  liravc,  Car- 
inthiii,  Istria,  and  the  interior  of  Dalinatia — the 
sea-coast  havini;  been  ceded  to  the  P^astern  em- 
peror ; —  the  eastern  marirraviate  compiisinff 
Lower  Paniioni:i  to  the  north  of  the  Dnivc, 
Upper  Pannoiiia,  and  the  Ostmark  properly  so 
called.  The  Ostmark  included  the  Tnuinf!;au  to 
the  east  of  the  Enns,  which  was  completely  Ger- 
man, and  the  Orunzvittigau.  .  .  .  The  early  his- 
tory of  these  countries  lacks  the  unity  of  interest 
which  the  fiite  of  a  dynasty  or  a  nation  gives  to 
those  of  the  .Magyar  and  the  C'liekh.  They  form 
butaportionof  tiie  German  kingdom,  and  haveiio 
strongly  marked  life  of  their  own.  The  march, 
with  its  varying  frontier,  had  not  even  a  geograph- 
ical unity.  In  870,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  IJavaria;  in  890,  it  lost  Pannonia,  which 
was  given  to  Uraci.slav,  the  Croat  prince,  in  re- 
turn for  his  help  against  the  Magyars,  and  in 
9;17,  it  was  destroyed  and  absorbed  by  tlic  >Iag- 
yars,  who  extended  their  frontier  to  the  river 
Enns.  After  the  batl'.eof  Lechfeld  or  Augsburg 
(95o).  Germany  and  Italy  being  no  longer  c.xposetl 
to  Hungarian  invasions,  the  march  was  re-con- 
stituted an<l  ,:r;uited  to  the  margrave  Burkhard, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  of  Havariii.  Leopold 
of  Babenberg  succeeded  him  (973),  and  with  liim 
begins  the  dynasty  of  Babcnl)erg,  which  ruled 
the  country  during  the  time  of  the  Premyslides 
[in  Boliemia]  and  the  house  of  Arpad  [in  Hun- 
gary]. The  Babenbergs  derived  their  name  from 
the  castle  of  Babenberg,  built  by  Henry,  mar- 
grave of  Nordgau,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Baba, 
sister  of  Henry  tlie  Fowler.  It  reappears  in  the 
name  of  the  town  of  Bamberg,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  .  .  .  Tliougli 
not  of  right  an  hereditary  oftice,  the  margraviate 
soon  became  so,  and  remained  in  the  family  of 
the  Babenbergs;  the  marcii  was  so  important  a 
part  of  the  empire  that  no  doubt  the  emperor 
was  glad  to  make  the  defence  of  this  exposed 
district  the  especial  interest  of  one  family.  .  .  . 
The  marriages  of  tiie  Babenbergs  were  fortunate ; 
in  11138  tlie  brother  of  Leopold  [Fourth  of  that 
name  in  the  Margraviate]  Conrad  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  Duke  of  Franconia,  was  made  emperor. 
It  was  now  that  the  struggle  began  between  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufcn  and  the  great  house  of 
Welf  [or  Giielf:  See  Guki-fs  and  GiiintiLiNEs] 
whose  representative  was  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke 
of  Sa.xony  and  Bavaria.  Henry  was  defeated  in 
the  imcq'uai  strife,  and  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire,  while  the  duchv  of  Sa.xony  was 
awarded  to  Albert  the  Bear  of  l^raudenburg,  and 
the  duchy  of  Bavariii  fell  to  the  share  of  Leopold 
IV.  (1138).  Henry  the  Proud  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  leaving  behind  him  a  sou  under  age, 
who' was  known  later  on  as  Henry  the  Lion.  His 
uncle  Well  would  not  submit  to  the  forfeiture  by 
his  bouse  of  their  old  doiuiuious,  uud  marched 


against  I.*opold  to  reconquer  Bavaria,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Conrad  at  the  battle  of  Weinsberg 
(11-10).  Leopold  died  .shortly  after  tliis  victory, 
and  was  succeeded  botli  in  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
and  in  the  margraviate  of  Austria  by  his  brother, 
Henry  II."  Henry  II.  endeavored  to  strengthen 
himself  in  Bavaria  by  marrying  the  widow  of 
Henry  the  Proud,  and  "by  extorting  from  her  son, 
Henry  the  Lion,  a  renunciation  of  the  hitter's 
rights.  But  Henry  the  Lion  afterwards  repudi- 
ated his  renunciation,  and  in  lir)0  the  German 
diet  decided  that  Bavaria  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Henry  of  Austria  was  wi.sely  persuaded 
to  yield  to  the  decision,  and  Bavaria  was  given 
up.  "  He  lost  nothing  by  this  unwilling  act  of 
disinterestedness,  for  he  seciued  from  the  emperor 
considerable  compensation.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, Austria,  which  had  been  largely  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  greater  jiart  of  the  lands 
lying  between  the  Enns  and  the  Inn,  was  re- 
moved from  its  almost  nominal  subjection  to 
Bavaria  and  became  a  sejiarate  duchy  [Henry  II. 
being  the  lirst  hereditary  Duke  of  Austria].  Aii 
imperial  edict,  dated  the  21st  of  September,  1156. 
declares  the  new  duchy  hereditary  even  in  the 
female  line,  and  authorizes  the  dukes  to  absent 
themselves  from  all  diets  except  those  which  were 
held  in  Bavarian  territory.  It  also  permits  them, 
in  case  of  a  threatened  extinction  of  their  dynasty, 
to  propose  a  successor.  .  .  .  Ileniy  II.  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Vienna.  He  constructed  a 
fortress  there,  and,  in  order  to  civilize  the  sur- 
rounding country,  sent  for  soire  Scotch  monks, 
of  whom  there  were  many  at  tliis  time  in  Ger- 
many." In  1177  lieniy  II.  was  succeeded  by 
Leopold  v.,  called  the  Virtuous.  "  In  his  reign 
the  duchy  of  Austria  gained  Styria,  an  important 
addition  to  its  territory.  This  province  was  in- 
habited by  Slovenes  and  Germans,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  castle  of  Steyer,  built  in  980  by 
OtokarllL,  count  of  the  Trungau.  In  1056,  it 
was  created  a  margraviate,  and  in  1150  it  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  counties  of  Mari- 
bor  (Marburg)  and  Cilly.  In  1180,  Otokar  VL 
of  Styria  (1164-1 193)  obtained  the  hereditary  title 
of  duke  from  the  Emperor  in  return  for  his  help 
against  Henry  the  Lion."  Dying  without  chil- 
dren, Otokar  made  Leopold  of  Austria  his  heir. 
"  Styria  was  annexed  to  Austriain  1192,  and  has 
remained  so  ever  since.  .  .  .  Leopold  V.  is  the 
first  of  the  Austrian  princes  whose  name  is  known 
in  Western  Europe.  He  joined  the  third  crusade," 
and  quarrelled  with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  at 
the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'  Acix;.  Afterwards,  when 
Richard,  returning  liome  by  the  Adriatic,  at- 
tempted to  pass  through  Austrian  territory  In- 
cognito, Leopold  revenged  himself  by  scizirg 
and  imprisoning  the  English  king,  finally  selling 
his  royal  captive  to  a  still  meaner  Emperor  for 
20,000  marks.  Leopold  VI.  who  succeeded  to 
the  Austrian  duchy  in  1198,  did  nuich  for  the 
commerce  of  his  country.  "  He  made  Vienna  the 
staple  town,  and  lent  a  sum  of  30,000  marks  of 
silver  to  the  city  to  enable  it  to  increase  its  trade. 
He  adorned  it  with  many  new  buildings,  among 
them  the  Ncue  Burg."  His  son,  called  Frederick 
the  Fighter  (1230-1246)  was  the  last  of  the  Baben- 
berg dynasty.  His  hand  was  against  all  his 
neighbors,  including  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
and  their  liauds  were  against  him.  He  perished 
in  June,  1246,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leitha,  while 
at  war  with  the  Hungarians. —  L.  Leger,  Ilist.  of 
Amtro-Uungary,  ch,  9. 
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Also  is:  E.  P.  Ilpnilorsoii,  St  led  Hint.  Dt>f».  of 
the  MitliHe  Am*,  hk.  2,  ;*".  7. 

A.  D.  I246<i282.— Rodolph  of  Hapsburgr 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  Duchy  lor  his 
family. — "Tlif  lIoiiH^-of  Ausfrin  dwos  itn  origin 
uiiil  power  to  UiuKloipli  of  Ilupsliuri^li.  son  of 
Altit-rt  IV.  count  of  HiipshiirLch.  The  Austrian 
m'ncaloi^ista,  wlio  imve  tiikcn  iiKh-fiitijujiible  but 
iuflTuclual  pains  to  traco  liis  illustrious  descent 
from  the  Honians,  carry  it  with  great  prohahiliiy 
to  Kthico,  duke  of  Alsaci",  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  un(|Uestional)ly  to  Uunlrani  the  Itieli,  count 
of  Alsace  and  Brisgau,  who  lloiu'isheil  in  the 
tenth."  A  grandson  of  Gunfrani,  Werner  hy 
name,  "  became  bisl.op  of  Strasburgh,  and  on  an 
eminence  above  Windisch,  built  the  castle  of 
llapsburgh  p  Habichtsburg'  'the  castle  of  vul- 
tures' ].  which  became  tlie  residence  of  the  future 
counts,  and  gave  u  new  title  to  the  descendants 
of  Ountram.  .  .  .  The  successors  of  Werner  in- 
creased tiieir  family  inheritance  by  marriages, 
donations  from  the  Emperoi-s.  and  by  becoming 
l)rcfects,  advocates,  or  administrators  of  the 
neighbouring  abbeys,  towns,  or  districts,  and  his 
great  grandson,  Alltert  III.,  was  possessor  of  no 
inconsiderable  territories  in  Suabia,  Alsace,  and 
tliat  part  of  Switzerland  which  is  now  called  the 
Argau,  and  held  the  landgraviate  of  Upper 
Al.sace.  His  son.  Ilhodolph,  received  from  the 
Emperor,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  inheritance, 
the  town  and  district  of  LaufTcnburgh,  an  im- 
perial city  on  the  Rhine.  lie  acquired  also  a 
considerable  accession  of  territory  by  obtaining 
the  a(lvocacy  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Under- 
walden.  whose  natives  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  by  their  union  against  the 
oppressions  of  feudal  tyraimy." — W.  Co.xe,  Hist, 
vftke  IIoHHe  of  AnHtviti,  cli.  1. — "On  the  death 
of  Rodolph  in  1232  his  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons  Albert  IV.  and  Rcnlolph  II. ; 
the  former  receiving  the  landgraviate  of  Upper 
Alsjice,  and  the  county  of  Hapsburg,  togetlier 
with  the  patrimonial  castle ;  the  latter,  the  coun- 
ties Rheinfelden  and  Lauffenburg,  and  some 
other  territories.  Albert  cspouseil  Hcdwige, 
daugliter  of  Ulric,  count  of  Kyburg;  and  from 
this  union  sprang  the  great  Rotlolph.  who  was 
born  on  the  Ist  of  May  1218,  and  was  pre- 
sented at  the  baptismal  font  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  On  tlie  death  of  his  fatlier  Albert 
in  1240,  Rodolph  succeeded  to  his  estates ;  but 
the  greater  portion  of  these  were  in  the  liands  of 
his  paternal  uncle,  Rodolph  of  Lauffenburg; 
and  all  he  could  call  his  own  lay  within  sight  of 
the  great  hall  of  his  castle.  .  .  .  His  disposition 
was  wayward  and  restless,  and  drew  him  into 
repeated  contests  with  his  neighbours  and  rela- 
tions. ...  In  a  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of 
Basle,  Rodolph  led  his  troops  against  that  city, 
and  burnt  a  convent  in  the  suburbs,  for  wliicli 
he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
He  then  entered  the  service  of  Ottocar  II.  King 
of  Bohemia,  under  whom  he  served,  in  company 
with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  in  his  wars  against 
the  Prussian  pagans;  and  afterwards  against 
Bela  IV.  King  of  Hungary."  Tlie  surprising 
election,  in  1273,  of  this  little  known  count  of 
Hapsburg,  to  be  King  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
substance  if  not  the  title  of  the  imperial  dignity 
which  that  election  carried  witlj  it,  was  due  to  a 
singular  friendship  which  he  had  acquired  some 
fourteen  years  before.  When  Archbishop  Wer- 
ner, Elector  of  Mentz,  was  on  his  way  to  Rome 


in  1250.  to  receive  the  pallium,  he  "  was  escorted 
across  the  Alps  bv  Rixlulph  of  Hapsburg.  and 
under  his  protecifon  .secured  from  \\w  robliers 
wiio  beset  the  passes.  Charmed  with  the  affa- 
bility an<l  frankness  of  bis  protector,  the  Arch- 
bishop conceived  a  strong  reg.ird  for  U()dol|»h;" 
and  wlien.  in  12J2.  after  the  Great  Interregnum 
fsce  Okiimany:  A.  D.  12."»0-1272|,  the  Germanic 
Electors  found  dilllcMJlv  in  choosing  an  Em- 
peror, the  Elector  ol  .Mentz  reecnunended  his 
friend  of  HapH))urg  as  a  candidate.  "Tlie 
Electors  are  described  by  a  contemporary  as 
desiring  an  Emperor  but  detesting  his  i)ower. 
The  comparativf!  lowliness  of  tlie  (Jount  of 
Hapsburg  rcconunended  him  as  one  from  whom 
their  authority  stood  in  little  jeopardy ;  but  the 
claims  of  the  King  of  Hoiieniia  were  vigorously 
urged;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  decide  the 
election  by  the  voice  of  the  I)ukc  of  Bavaria. 
Lewis  without  hesitation  nominated  Rodolph. 
.  .  .  The  early  days  of  Rodolph 's  reign  were 
disturbed  by  the  c(.nlumacy  of  Ottocar.  King  of 
Bohemia.  Yhat  I'rince  .  .  .  i)ersisted  in  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  Count  of  Hapsl)urg  as 
his  sovereign.  Possessed  of  the  dutchies  of 
Austria,  Styria,  Carniola  and  Cariiithia,  he  might 
rely  upon  his  own  resources;  and  he  was  forti- 
lletl  in  his  resistance  by  the  alliance  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lower  Bavaria.  But  the  very  posses- 
sion of  these  four  great  fiefs  was  sutlicient  to 
draw  down  the  envy  and  distrust  of  the  other 
German  Princes.  To  all  these  territories,  in- 
deed, the  title  of  Ottocar  was  suflicien'ly  dis- 
putable. On  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  (1fth 
duke  of  Austria  [and  last  of  the  Babenberg 
dynasty]  in  1246,  that  dutchy,  together  with 
Styria  and  Carniola,  was  claimed  bv  his  niece 
Gertrude  and  his  sister  Margaret.  By  a  mar- 
riage with  the  latter,  and  n  victory  over  Bela  IV. 
King  of  Hungary,  whose  uncle  married  Ger- 
trude, Ottocar  obtained  possession  of  Austria 
and  Styria;  and  in  virtue  of  a  purchase  from 
Ulric,  IJuke  of  Carinthia  an<l  Carniola,  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  those  dutchies  on  Ulric's  death 
in  1369,  in  deflance  of  the  claims  of  Philip, 
brother  of  the  late  Duke.  Against  so  ])Owerful 
a  rival  the  Princes  assembled  at  Augsburg 
readily  voted  succours  to  Rodolph;  and  Ottocar 
having  refused  to  surrender  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, and  even  hanged  the  heralds  who  were 
sent  to  pronounce  the  consequent  sentence  of 
proscription,  Rodolph  with  his  accustomed 
promptitude  took  the  field  [1376],  and  con- 
founded his  enemy  by  a  rapid  march  upon 
Austria.  In  his  way  he  surprised  and  van- 
quished the  rebel  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he 
compelled  to  join  his  forces;  he  besieged  and 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  the  city  of  Vienna; 
and  had  already  prepared  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  invade  Bohemia,  when 
Ottocar  arrested  his  progress  by  a  message  of 
submission.  The  terms  agreed  \\\mn  were 
severely  humiliating  to  the  jiroud  soul  of  Otto- 
car," and  he  was  soon  in  revolt  again,  with  the 
support  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Rodolph 
marched  against  him.  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  at  Marschfeld,  August  20,  1278.  in  which 
Ottocar,  deserted  at  a  critical  moment  by  the 
Moravian  troops,  was  defeate  1  and  slain.  "  The 
total  loss  of  the  Bohemians  on  that  fatal  day 
amounted  to  more  than  14,  00  men.  In  the 
lii-st  moments  of  his  triumph  lodolph  designed 
to  appropriate  the  ^       -.. .      ""f  his  deceased 
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enemy.  But  his  avidity  was  restrained  by  the 
Princes  of  tlie  Empire,  wlio  interposed  on  belialf 
of  the  son  or"  Ottocur;  and  Wenceslaus  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The 
projected  imion  of  tiic  two  families  was  now 
renewed:  Jiiditii  of  Ilapsburg  was  afliauced  to 
tlie  young  King  of  Boliemia;  wliose  sister  Agues 
was  married  to  Uodolpli,  youugest  son  of  tiie 
King  of  llie  Romans."  In  1282,  Rodolph, 
"after  satisfying  tlie  several  claimants  to  those 
territories  by  various  cessions  of  lands  .  .  .  ob- 
tained tiie  consent  of  a  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  to 
the  settlement  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carniola, 
upon  his  two  surviving  sons;  who  were  accord- 
ingly jointly  invested  with  those  dutchies  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity ;  and  they  are  at  this 
hour  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  Rodolph  of 
Ilapsburg'" — Sir  R.  Comyn,  Uist.  of  the  Western 
Empire,    ch.   14. 

Also  in  :  J.  Planta,  Uist.  of  the  Helvetic  Confed- 
eracy, hk.  1.  ch.  5  (».  1). 

A.  D.  1282-1315. — Relations  of  the  House  0' 
Hapsburg  to  the  Swiss  Forest  Cantons. — 
The  Tell  Legend. — The  Battle  of  Morgarten. 
See  Swrr/.i;ui.ANi):   Tiik  Tuuke   Fokkst  C.vn- 

TONS. 

A.  D.  1290. — Beginning  of  Hapsburg  designs 
upon  the  crown  of  Hungary.  See  Hungauy: 
A.  1).  1114-1301. 

A.  D.  1291-1349. — Loss  and  recovery  of  the 
imperial  crown. — Liberation  of  Switzerland. 
— Conflict  between  Frederick  and  Lewis  of 
Bavaria. — The  imperial  crown  lost  once  more. 
—  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  desired  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Romans  Lr  his  sou.  "But  the  electors 
already  found  that  the  new  house  of  Austria  was 
becoming  too  jiowerfui,  and  they  refused.  On 
Jus  death,  in  fact,  iu  1201,  a  prince  from  another 
family,  poor  and  obscure,  Adolf  of  Nassau,  was 
elected  after  an  interregnum  of  ten  months.  His 
reign  of  si. \  years  is  marked  by  two  events;  he 
sold  himself  to  Edward  I.  in  1294,  against  Philip 
the  Fair,  for  100,000  pounds  sterling,  and  used 
the  money  iu  an  attempt  to  obtain  in  Thuringia 
a  principality  for  his  family  as  Rudolf  had  done 
in  Austria.  The  electors  were  displea.sed  and 
chose  All)ert  of  Austria  to  succeed  him,  who 
conciuered  and  killed  his  adversary  at  GoUheim, 
near  Worms  (1298).  The  ten  years  reign  of  the 
new  king  of  the  Romans  showed  that  he  was 
very  ambitiovis  for  his  family,  which  he  wished 
to  establish  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  where  the 
Slavonic  dj'nasty  had  lately  died  out,  and  also  iu 
Thuringia  and  Jfleisson,  where  he  lost  a  battle. 
He  was  also  bent  upon  extending  his  rights,  even 
unjustly  —  iu  Alsace  and  Switzerland  —  and  it 
proved  ai;  luifortunate  venture  for  him.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  roused  the  three  Swiss  can- 
tons of  Uri,  Sehweitz,  and  Unterwalden  to 
revolt;  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  roused  the  wrath 
of  his  nephew  .loliu  of  Swabia,  whom  he 
«lef lauded  of  his  inheritance  (domains  in  Switzer- 
land, Swabia,  and  Alsace).  As  he  was  crossing 
the  Reuss,  .John  thrust  him  through  with  his 
sword  (1308).  The  assassin  escaped.  One  of 
Albert's  daughters,  Agnes,  dowager  queen  of 
Ilungary.  had  more  than  a  tnousand  innocent 
people  killed  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  father. 
Tiie  greater  iiart  of  tlie  present  Switzerland  had 
been  originally  included  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  was  ceded  to  the  empire,  together 
with  that  kingdom,  iu  1033.  A  feudal  nobility, 
lay  ami  ecclesiastic,   had  gained  a  firm  footiug 


there.  Nevertheless,  by  the  12th  century  the 
cities  had  risen  to  some  importance.  Zttrieh, 
Basel,  Bern,  and  Freiburg  had  an  extensive  com- 
merce and  obtained  municipal  privileges.  Three 
little  cantons,  far  in  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains, jireserved  more  than  all  the  otiiers  their  in- 
domitable spirit  of  independence.  When  Albert 
of  Austria  became  Emperor  [KingVj  he  arro- 
gantly tried  to  encroach  upon  their  independence. 
Three  heroic  mountaineers,  Werner  StaufTaeher, 
Arnold  of  Melchthal,  and  Walter  Filrst.  each 
witli  ten  chosen  friends,  conspired  together  at 
Rlltli,  to  throw  oil  the  yoke.  Tlie  tyranny  of 
the  Austrian  bailiff  Gessler,  and  William  Tell's 
well-aimed  arrow,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
gave  the  signal  for  the  insurrection  [see  Swit- 
zerland: The  Three  Forest  Cantons]. 
Albert's  violent  death  left  to  Leopold,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  duchy  of  Austria,  the  care  of 
repressing  the  rebellion.  He  failed  and  was 
completely  defeated  at  Mortgarten  (1315).  That 
was  Switzerland's  field  of  Marathon.  .  .  .  When 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  was  chosen  by  the  electors, 
it  was  because  of  his  poverty  and  weakness.  At 
his  death  accordingly  they  did  not  give  their 
votes  for  his  sou  Albert.  .  .  .  Albert,  however, 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  his  rival.  But  on  his 
death  they  were  firm  in  their  decision  not  to 
give  the  crown  for  a  third  time  to  the  new  and 
ambitious  house  of  Hapsburg.  They  likewise 
refused,  for  similar  reasons,  to  accept  Charles  of 
Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  whom  the 
latter  tried  to  place  on  the  imi)erial  throne,  in 
order  that  he  might  indirectly  rule  over  Ger- 
many. They  supporteci  tlie  Count  of  Luxem- 
burg, who  became  Henry  VII.  By  choosing  em- 
perors [kings?]  who  were  poor,  theelectors  jilaced 
them  under  the  temi)tation  of  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  empire.  Adolf 
failed,  it  is  true,  in  Thuringia,  but  Rudolf 
gained  Austria  by  victory;  Henry  succeeded  in 
Bohemia  by  means  of  marriage,  and  Bohemia 
was  Avorth  more  than  Austria  at  that  time 
because,  besides  Moravia,  it  was  made  to  cover 
Silesia  and  a  part  of  Lusatia  (Oberlausitz). 
Henry's  son,  John  of  Luxemburg,  married  the 
lieiress  to  that  royal  crown.  As  for  Henry  him- 
self he  remained  as  ])oor  as  before.  He  had  a 
vigorous,  restless  spirit,  and  went  to  try  his  for- 
tunes on  his  own  account  beyond  the  Alps.  .  .  . 
He  was  seriously  threatening  Naples,  when  he 
died  either  from  some  sickness  or  from  being  poi- 
soned by  a  Dominican  in  jjartaking  of  the  host 
(1313).  A  year's  interregnum  followed ;  then  two 
emperors  [kings  't\  at  once :  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  the  Fair,  son  of  the  Emperor  Albert. 
After  eight  years  of  war,  Lewis  gained  his  point 
by  the  victory  of  Mlihldorf  (1322),  which  deliv- 
ered Frederick  into  his  hands.  He  kept  him  in 
captivity  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  became  reconciled  with  him,  and  they  were 
on  such  good  terms  that  both  bore  the  title  of 
King  and  governed  in  common.  The  fear 
inspired  in  Lewis  by  France  and  the  Holy  See 
dictated  tliJs  singular  agreement.  Henry  VII. 
had  revived  the  policy  of  interference  by  the 
German  emperors  iu  tlie  affairs  of  Italy,  and  had 
kindled  again  the  quarrel  with  the  Papacy 
which  had  long  appeared  extinguished.  Lewis 
IV.  did  the  same.  .  .  .  While  Boniface  VIII. 
was  making  war  (.n  Philip  the  Fair,  Albert 
allied  himself  with  him;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Papacy  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
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servile  auxiliary  to  France,  the  Emperor  returned 
to  bis  former  hostility.  When  ex -communicated 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  wished  to  give  the 
empire  to  the  king  of  France,  Charles  IV., 
Lewis  IV.  made  use  of  the  same  weapons.  .  .  . 
Tired  of  a  crown  loaded  with  anxieties,  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  was  finally  about  to  submit  to  the 
Pope  and  abdicate,  when  the  electors  perceived 
the  necessity  of  supporting  their  Emperor  and  of 
formally  releasing  the  supreme  power  from 
foreign  dependency  which  brought  the  whole 
nation  to  siianie.  That  was  the  object  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Frankfort,  pronounced  in 
1338  bv'  the  Diet,  on  the  report  of  the  electors. 
.  .  .  The  king  of  France  and  Pope  Clement  VI. , 
whose  claims  were  directly  affected  by  this 
declaration,  set  up  against  Lewis  IV.  Charles  of 
Luxemburg,  son  of  John  the  Blind,  who  became 
king  of  Bohemia  in  1346,  when  his  father  had 
been  killed  lighting  on  tlie  French  side  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy.  Lewis  died  the  following  year. 
He  had  gained  possession  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  Tyrol  for  his  house,  but  it  was  unable  to 
retain  pt)s.session  of  them.  T'  e  latter  county 
reverted  to  the  house  of  Ausi  ia  in  1363.  The 
electors  most  hostile  to  the  French  party  tried  to 
put  up,  as  a  rival  candidate  to  Charles  of  Lux- 
emburg, Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  who 
refused  the  enii)ire;  then  they  offered  it  to  a 
l)rave  knight,  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  who 
(lied,  perhaps  poisoned,  after  a  few  months  (1349). 
The  king  of  Bohemia  then  became  Emperor  as 
Charles  IV.  by  a  second  election." — V.  Duruy, 
The  llistoni  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bk.  9,  cli.  30.— 
S(M     ilso,  Gkkm.vnv:  A.  D.  1314-1347. 

i.  D.  1330-1364. — Forged  charters  of  Duke 
Rudolf. —  The  Privilegium  Majus. —  His  as- 
sumption of  the  Archducal  title. — Acquisition 
of  Tyrol. — Treaties  of  inheritance  with  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary. — King  John,  of  Bohemia,  had 
married  his  second  son,  John  Henry,  at  the  age 
of  eight,  to  tlic  afterwards  notable  ^Margaret 
Maultasche  (Pouchmouth),  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Tyrol  and  Carinthia,  who  was  then  twelve 
years  old.  He  hopeil  by  this  means  to  reunite 
those  provinces  to  Bohemia.  To  thwart  this 
scheme,  the  Emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
two  Austrian  princes,  Albert  the  Wise  and  Otto 
the  Gay,  came  to  an  understanding.  "By  the 
treaty  of  Hagenau  (1330),  it  was  arranged  that 
on  the  death  of  duke  Henry,  who  had  no  male 
heirs,  Carinthia  should  become  the  property  of 
Austria,  Tyrol  that  of  the  Emperor.  Henry 
died  in  1335,  whereupon  the  Emperor,  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  declared  that  Margaret  Maultivsche  had 
forfeited  all  rights  of  inheritance,  and  proceeded 
to  assign  the  two  provinces  to  the  Austrian 
prinr^j,  with  the  exception  of  some  portion  of 
the  Tyrol  which  devolved  on  the  house  of  Wit- 
telsbach.  Carinthia  alone,  however,  obeyed  the 
Emperor ;  the  Tyrolcse  nobles  declared  for  Mar- 
garet, and,  v.'ith  the  help  of  John  of  Bohemia, 
this  princess  was  able  to  keep  possession  of  this 
part  of  her  inheritance.  .  .  .  Carinthia  also  did 
not  long  remain  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
Austria.  Margaret  was  soon  divorced  from  her 
very  youthful  husband  (1342),  and  shortly  after 
married  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
who  hoped  to  be  able  to  invest  his  son,  not  only 
with  Tyrol,  but  also  with  Carinthia,  and  once 
more  we  find  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Lux- 
emburg united  by  a  common  interest.  .  .  .  When 
■  .  .  Charles  IV.  of  Bohemia  was  chosen  em- 


peror, he  consented  to  leave  Carinthia  in  the 
possession  of  Austria.  Albert  did  homage  for  it. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  wish  of  their  father,  the 
four  sons  of  Albert  reign-.'d  after  him;  but  the 
eldest,  Rudolf  IV.,  exercised  executive  authority 
in  the  name  of  the  others  [1358-1365].  ...  He 
was  only  19  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  but  he 
had  already  married  one  of  the  daughters  ol  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  Notwithstanding  this 
family  alliance,  Charles  had  not  given  Austria 
such  a  place  in  the  Golden  Bull  [see  Germany : 
A.  I).  1347-1492]  as  seemed  likely  to  secure 
either  her  territorial  importance  or  a  proper 
position  for  her  princes.  They  had  not  been 
admitted  into  the  electoral  cellege  of  the  Empire, 
and  yet  their  scattered  possessions  stretched  from 
the  banks  of  the  Leitha  to  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  These 
grievances  were  enhanced  by  their  feeling  of 
envy  towards  Bohemia,  which  had  attained  great 
prosperity  under  Charles  IV.  Jt  was  at  this 
time  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  importance  of 
his  house,  Rudolf,  or  his  olHcers  of  state,  had 
recourse  to  a  measure  which  was  often  employed 
in  that  age  by  princes,  religious  bodies,  and 
even  by  tiie  Holy  See.  It  was  pretended  that 
thcri!  were  in  existence  a  whole  series  of  charters 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  house  of  Austria 
by  various  kings  and  emperors,  and  which 
secured  to  their  princes  a  position  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  both  empire  and  Emperor.  A(;cord- 
iug  to  these  documents,  and  more  esi)eciully  the 
one  called  the  'privilegium  majus,'  the  duke  of 
Austria  owed  no  kind  of  service  to  the  empire, 
which  was,  however,  bound  to  protect  him ;  .  .  . 
he  was  to  appear  at  the  diets  with  the  title  of 
archduke,  and  was  to  have  the  first  place  among 
the  electors.  .  .  .  Rudolf  pretended  that  these 
documents  had  just  come  to  light,  and  demanded 
their  confirmation  from  Charles  IV.,  who  refused 
it.  Nevertheless  on  the  strength  of  these  lying 
charters,  he  took  the  title  of  palatine  archduke, 
without  waiting  to  ask  the  leave  of  Charles,  and 
used  the  royal  insignia.  Charles  IV.,  who  could 
not  fail  to  be  irritated  by  these  pretensions,  in  his 
turn  revived  the  claims  Avhicli  he  had  inherited 
from  Premysl  Otokar  II.  to  the  lands  of  Austria, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  These  claims, 
however,  were  simply  theoretical,  and  no  ati> .  .r»t 
was  made  to  enforce  them,  and  the  mediation  of 
Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary,  finally  led  to 
a  treaty  between  the  two  princes,  which  satisfied 
the  ambition  of  the  llabsburgs  (1364).  By  this 
treaty,  the  houses  of  Habsburg  in  Austria  and  of 
Luxemburg  in  Bohemia  ctvch  guaranteed  the  in- 
heritance of  their  lands  to  the  other,  in  case  of 
the  extinction  of  either  of  the  two  families,  and 
the  estates  of  Bohemia  and  Austria  ratified  this 
agreement.  A  similar  compact  was  concluded 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  thus  the 
boundaries  of  the  future  Austrian  state  were  for 
the  first  time  marked  out.  Rudolf  himself 
gained  little  by  these  long  and  intricate  negoti- 
ations, Tyrol  being  all  he  added  to  his  territory. 
ISIargaret  Maultasche  had  married  her  son  Mein- 
hard  to  the  daughter  of  Albert  the  Wise,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  .hat,  in  default  of  heirs  male 
to  her  son  Tyrol  should  once  more  becjine  the 
possession  of  Austria,  and  it  did  so  in  1363. 
Rudolf  immediately  set  out  for  Botzen,  and  there 
received  the  homage  of  the  Tyrolese  nobles.  .  .  . 
The  acquisition  of  Tyrol  was  most  important  to 
Austria.  It  united  Austria  Proper  with  the  old 
possessions  of  the  Habsburga  in  Western  Ger- 
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many,  and  opened  the  way  to  It«ly.  Jlargaret 
MaiiltasclK'  died  at  Vicnua'iii  130!).  The  meiuory 
of  tliis  restless  and  dissolute  princess  still  survives 
anmni;  the  Tyrolcse." — L.  Leger,  Jlist.  of  Austro- 
JJi/iif/(iri/,  pp.  143-148. 

A.  D.  1386-1388.— Defeats  by  the  Swiss  at 
Sempach  and  Naefels.  See  Switzkulanu: 
A.  1).  1380-1388. 

A.  D.  1437-1516.— Contests  for  Hungaryand 
Bohemia.— The  right  of  Succession  to  the  Hun- 
garian Crown  secured. — •'Eur(>i)e  would  have 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Rurliarians,  if  Hun- 
gary hac'  ')e<'n  permanently  united  to  Bohemia, 
and  had  held  them  in  check.  Rut  Hungary  in- 
terfered l)<)th  with  the  independence  and  the  re- 
ligion of  IJohemia.  In  this  waj'  the}-  v.eakcned 
each  other,  and  in  the  ITith  century  wavered  be- 
tween tin;  two  Sclavonic  and  German  jjowers  on 
their  borders  (Poland  and  Austria)  [scl-IIvnoaky: 
A.  D.  1301-1442,  and  1442-1458].  United  under 
a  German  ]>rince  from  1455  to  1458,  sejiarated 
for  a  time  under  national  sovereigns  (Bohemia 
initil  1471,  Hungary  until  1490),  they  were  once 
more  united  luider  Polish  i)rincc9  until  1520,  at 
which  period  they  passed  definitively  into  the 
hands  of  Austria.  After  the  reign  of  Ladislas  of 
Austria,  who  won  so  much  glory  by  the  exploits 
of  John  Hunniades,  Georg(i  Podiebrad  obtained 
the  crown  yf  Bohemia,  and  Matthias  Corvinus, 
the  son  of  Hunniades,  was  elected  King  of  Hun- 
gary (1458).  These  two  princes  opposed  suc- 
cessfully the  chimerical  i)retensions  of  the  Em- 
])eror  Frederick  III.  Podiebrad  protected  the 
Ilussites  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Popes. 
Matthias  victoriously  encountered  the  Turks  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  Paid  II.,  who  offered  him 
the  crown  of  Podiebrad,  his  father-in-law.  The 
latter  oi)posed  to  the  hostility  of  Slatlhias  the 
alliance  of  the  King  of  Poland,  whose  eldest  son, 
Ladislas,  he  designated  as  his  successor.  At  the 
same  time,  Casimir,  tlic  brother  of  Ladislas,  en- 
deavoured to  take  from  Alatthias  the  crown  of 
Hungary.  Alatthias,  thus  jjiessed  on  all  sides, 
was  obliged  to  renoinice  t  he  conquest  of  Bohemia, 
and  content  him.self  with  the  jirovinces  of  Mora- 
via, Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  which  were  to  return 
to  Ladislas  if  !klatthias  died  first  (1475-1478). 
The  King  of  Hungary  compensated  himself  at 
the  expense  of  Austria.  On  the  pretext  that 
Frederick  III.  had  refused  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  he  twice  invaded  his  states  and  re- 
tained them  in  his  possession  [see  Hunoauy: 
A.  D.  1471-1487].  With  this  great  prince  Chris- 
tendom lost  its  chief  defender,  Hungary  her  con- 
quests and  her  political  preponderance  (1490). 
The  civilization  which  he  iiad  trie<l  to  introduce 
into  his  kingdom  was  deferred  for  many  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  Ladislas  (of  Poland),  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, having  been  elected  King  of  Hungary,  was 
attacked  by  his  brother  John  Albert,  aiul  by 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  both  pretended  to 
that  crown.  He  appeased  his  brother  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Silesia  (1491),  and  Maximilian  by  vesting 
in  the  House  of  Austria  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  in  case  he  himself 
shoidd  die  without  male  issue.  Under  Lad- 
islas, and  under  his  son  Louis  II.,  who  succeeded 
him  while  still  a  child,  in  1510  Hungary  was 
ravaged  with  impunity  by  the  Turks.  "—J.  Miche- 
let,  A  Siimmari/  of  Modern  Ilintoi-y,  ck.  4. — See, 
also,  Boukmia!  A.  I).  1458-1471. 

A.  D.  1438-1493.— The  Imperial  Grown  last- 
ingly regained. — The  short  reig^  of  Albert  II., 


and  the  long  reign  of  Frederick  III.— "After 
the  death  of  iSigismund,  the  princes,  in  1438, 
elected  an  emperor  [kingVj  from  tlie  house  of  Aus- 
tria, which,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  has 
ever  since  occupied  the  ancient  throne  of  Ger- 
many. Albert  II.  of  Austria,  who,  as  son-in-law 
of  the  late  Emperor  Sigismund,  had  become  at 
the  same  time  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was 
a  well-meaning,  distiriL'tiished  prince,  and  would, 
without  doubt,  ha\  d  of  great  benctit  to  the 

empire;  but  he  di  in  the  second  year  of 

his  reign,  after  his  return  from  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks.  .  .  .  In  the  year  1431,  during 
the  reign  of  Sigismund,  a  new  council  was  assem- 
bled at  Basle,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  re- 
forming the  church  as  already  commenced  at  Con- 
stance. But  this  council  soon  became  engaged 
in  many  perplexing  controversies  with  Pope  Eu- 
gene IV.  .  .  .  Tlie  Germans,  for  a  time,  took  no 
part  in  the  dispute;  at  length,  however,  under 
the  Emperor  [King?]  Albert  II.,  they  formally 
adopted  th'  liicf  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle, 
at  a  diet  li  at  Mentz  in  the  year  1439.  ,  .  . 
Amongst  tlu  resolutions  then  adopted  were  such 
as  materially  circiunscribcd  the  existing  privi- 
leges of  the  pope.  .  .  .  These  and  other  decisions, 
calculated  to  give  important  privileges  and  con- 
siderable independence  to  the  German  church, 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  aniudled  by  Albert's 
cousin  and  successor,  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria, 
who  was  elected  by  the  i)rinces  after  him  in  the 
year  1440,  as  Frederick  III.  .  .  .  Frederick,  the 
emperor,  was  a  jjiince  who  meant  well  but,  at 
the  same  time,  was  of  too  quiet  and  easy  a  nature ; 
his  long  reign  presents  but  little  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  distinguish  Germany  or  add  to  its  re- 
nown. From  the  east  the  empire  was  endangered 
by  the  approach  of  an  enemy  —  the  Turks,  against 
Avhom  no  i)recautionarv  measures  were  adopted. 
They,  on  the  29th  of  ISfay,  1453,  conquered  Con- 
stantinople. .  .  .  They  then  made  their  way  to- 
wards the  Danube,  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
also  in  taking  Hungary  [see  Hcngaky:  A.  D. 
1442-1458].  .  .  .  The  Hungarians,  on  the  death 
of  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Albert  II.,  Wladislas 
Posthumus,  in  the  year  1457,  without  leaving  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  chose  I^Iatthias,  the  son  of 
John  Corvinus,  as  king,  being  resolved  not  to 
elect  one  from  amongst  the  Austrian  princes. 
The  Bohemians  likewise  selected  a  private  noble- 
man for  their  king,  George  Padriabrad  [or  Podie- 
brad], nntl  thus  the  Austrian  house  found  itself 
for  a  time  rejected  from  holding  possession  of 
either  of  these  countries.  ...  In  Germany, 
meantime,  there  existed  numberless  contests  and 
feuds;  each  party  considered  only  his  own  per- 
sonal quarrels.  .  .  .  The  emperor  could  not  give 
any  weiglit  to  i)ublic  measures;  scarcely  could 
he  maintain  his  dignity  amongst  his  own  sub- 
jects. The  Austrian  nobility  were  even  bold 
enough  to  send  challenges  to  their  sovereign; 
whilst  the  city  of  Vienna  revolted,  and  his  brother 
Albert,  taking  pleasure  in  this  disorder,  was  not 
backwar«l  in  adding  to  it.  Things  even  went  to 
such  an  extremity,  that,  in  1402,  the  Emperor 
Fredertck,  together  with  his  consort  and  son, 
Maxinulian,  then  four  years  of  age,  was  besieged 
bv  his  subjects  in  hie  own  castle  of  Vienna.  A 
plebeian  burgher,  nanu"  Ilolzer,  had  i)laced  him- 
self nt  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  and  was  made 
burgomaster,  whilst  Duke  Albert  came  to  Vienna 
personally  to  superintend  the  siege  of  the  castle, 
which  was  iutrciiched  and  boihburdcd.  .  .  .  The 
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German  princes,  however,  could  not  witness  with 
indifference  sucii  disgraceful  treatment  of  their 
emperor,  and  they  assembled  to  liberate  him. 
George  Padriabradi  King  of  Bohemia,  was  the  first 
who  hastened  to  the  spot  with  assistance,  set  the 
emperor  at  libertj',  and  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  his  brother.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  resign  to  him,  for  eight 
vears.  Lower  Austria  and  Vienna.  Albert  died 
in  the  following  year.  ...  In  the  Germanic 
empire,  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was  as  little 
heeded  as  in  his  hereditary  lands.  .  .  .  The 
feudal  system  raged  under  Frederick's  reign  to 
such  an  e.vtcnt,  that  it  was  pursued  even  by  the 
lower  classes.  Thus,  in  1471,  the  shoeblacks  in 
Leipsic  sent  a  challenge  to  the  university  of  that 
place;  and  the  bakers  of  the  Count  Palatine 
Lewis,  and  those  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  defied 
several  imperial  cities  in  Swabia.  The  most  im- 
portant transaction  in  the  reign  of  Frederick,  was 
the  union  which  he  formed  with  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
greatness  of  Austria.  ...  In  the  year  1486,  the 
whole  of  the  assembled  princes,  influenced  es- 
pecially by  the  representations  of  the  faithful 
and  now  venerable  Albert,  called  the  Achilles  of 
Brandenburg,  elected  ^laximilian,  the  emperor's 
son,  King  of  Rome.  Indeed,  about  this  period 
a  changed  and  improved  spirit  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  minds  of 
many  throughout  the  empire,  so  that  the  pro- 
found contemplator  of  coming  events  might  easily 
see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  .  .  .  These  last  years 
were  the  best  in  the  whole  life  of  the  emperor, 
ami  yielded  to  him  in  return  for  his  many  suffer- 
ings that  tranquillity  which  was  so  well  merited 
l^y  his  faithful  generous  disposition.  He  died 
oa  the  19th  of  August,  1493,  after  a  reign  of  54 
years.  The  emperor  lived  long  enough  to  obtain, 
in  the  year  1490,  the  restoration  of  his  hereditary 
estates  by  the  death  of  King  Matthias,  by  means 
of  a  compact  made  with  Wladislas,  his  successor." 
— F.  Kohlrausch,  History  of  Gcrmanti,  ch.  14. — 
SeeGEKMANY:  A.  D.  1347-1493. 

A.  D.  1^68. — Invasion  by  George  Podiebrad 
of  Bohemia. — The  crusade  against  him.  See 
Boiikmia:  a.  D.  1458-1471. 

A.  D.  1471-1491. — Hungarian  invasion  and 
capture  of  Vienna. — Treaty  of  Presburg. 
—Succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary 
secured. — "George,  King  of  Bohemia,  e.vpired 
in  1471;  and  the  claims  of  the  Emperor  and 
King  of  Hungary  being  equally  disregarded,  the 
crown  was  conferred  on  Uladislaus,  son  of 
Casimir  IV.  King  of  Poland,  and  grandson  of 
Albert  II.  To  this  election  Frederic  long  per- 
sisted in  withholding  his  assent;  but  at 
length  ho  determined  to  crush  the  claim  of 
Matthias  by  formally  investing  Uladislaus  with 
the  kingdom  and  electorate  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
office  of  imperial  cup-bearer.  In  revenge  for 
this  affront,  ftlatthias  marched  into  Austria:  took 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube ;  and 
compelled  the  Emperor  to  purchase  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  by  undertaking  to  pay  an  hundred 
thousand  golden  florins,  one-half  of  which  was 
disbursed  by  the  Austrian  states  at  the  appointed 
time.  But  as  the  King  of  Hungary  still  delayed 
to  yield  up  the  captured  fortresses,  Frederic 
refused  all  further  payment;  and  the  war  was 
again  renewed.  Matthias  invaded  and  ravaged 
Austria;  and  though  he  experienced  formidable 
resistance  from  several  towns,  his  arms  were 


crowned  with  success,  and  he  became  master  of 
Vienna  and  Neustadt.  Driven  from  his  capital 
the  terrified  Emperor  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress,  and  wandered  from  tov.n  to  town  and 
from  convent  to  convent,  endeavouring  to  arouse 
the  German  States  against  the  Ilimgarians.  Yet 
even  in  this  e.vigency  his  good  fortune  did  not 
wholly  forsake  him;  and  he  availeil  himself  of  a 
Diet  at  Frankfort  to  procure  the  election  of  his 
son  ^laximilian  as  King  of  the  Romans.  To  this 
Diet,  however,  the  King  of  Bohemia  received  no 
summons,  an(l  therefore  protested  against  the 
validity  of  the  election.  A  full  apology  and 
admission  of  his  riglit  easily  satisfied  Uladislaus, 
and  he  consented  to  remit  the  fine  Avhich  the 
Golden  Bull  had  fixed  as  the  i)eually  of  the 
omission.  The  death  of  Matthias  C'orvinus  in 
1490,  left  the  throne  of  Hungary  vacant,  and  the 
Hungarians,  influenced  by  their  widowed  (lueen, 
conferred  the  crown  upon  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
without  listening  to  the  pretensions  of  Maxi- 
milian. That  valorous  prince,  however,  sword 
in  hand,  recovered  his  Austrian  dominions;  and 
the  rival  kings  concluded  a  severe  contest  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg,  by  which  Hungary  was  for 
the  present  secured  to  Uladislaus;  but  on  his 
death  without  heirs  was  to  vest  in  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Emperor." — Sir  R.  Comyn,  The 
History  of  the  Western  Empire,  ch.  28  {c.  2). — 
Sec  HirxiiAKY:  A.  D.  1471-1487,  and  1487-1520. 
A.  D.  1477-1495. — Marriage  of  Maximilian 
with  Mary  of  Burgundy. — His  splendid  do- 
minion,— His  joyous  character.— His  vigorous 
powers. —  His  ambitions  and  aims. — "Maxi- 
milian, who  was  as  active  and  enterprising  as  his 
father  was  indolent  and  timid,  married  at  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  the  only  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  [see  NKTiiEni.ANUs: 
A.  D.  1477],  She  brought  him  Flanders, 
Franche-Comte,  and  all  tlie  Low  Countries. 
Louis  XL,  who  disputed  some  of  these  terri- 
tories, and  who,  on  the  death  of  the  duke,  had 
seized  Burguudj',  Picardy,  Ponthieu,  and  Artols, 
as  fiefs  of  France,  which  could  not  be  possessed 
by  a  woman,  was  defeated  by  3Iaximiliau  at 
Guinegaste;  and  Charles  VIIL,  who  renewed  the 
same  claims,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  disad- 
vantageous peace."  Jilaxirnilian  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1493. — W.  Russell,  Hist,  of  Modern  Kurojw,  letter 
49  {v.  1). — "  Between  the  Alps  and  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  the  mark  Austria  was  first  founded 
round  and  about  the  castles  of  Krems  and  5Ielk. 
Since  then,  beginning  first  in  the  valley  towards 
Bavaria  and  Hungary,  and  coming  to  the  House 
of  Habsburg,  it  had  extended  across  the  whole 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps  until  where  the 
Slavish,  Italian,  and  German  tongues  part,  and 
over  to  Alsace;  thus  becoming  an  archduchy 
fnmi  a  mark.  On  all  sides  the  Archdukes  had 
claims;  on  the  German  side  to  Switzerland,  on 
the  Italian  to  the  Venetian  possessions,  and  on 
the  Slavish  to  Bohemia  and  llungary.  To  such 
a  pitch  of  greatness  had  JIaximilian  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Maria  of  Burgundy  brought  the  herit- 
age received  from  Charles  the  Bold.  True  to 
the  Netherlanders'  greeting,  in  the  inscription 
over  their  gates,  '  Thou  art  our  Duke,  fight  our 
battle  for  us,'  war  was  from  the  first  his  handi- 
craft. He  adopted  Charles  the  Bold's  hostile 
attitude  towartls  France;  ho  saved  the  greater 

Eart  of  his  inheritance    from    the    schemes  of 
ouis  XI.     Day  and  aiglit  it  was  his  whole 
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thought,  to  conquer  it  entirely.  But  after  Maria 
of  IJurgundy's  premature  death,  revolution  fol- 
lowe<l  revolution,  anil  his  father  Frederck  being 
t(K)  old  to  protect  himself,  it  came  about  that  in 
the  year  1488  he  was  ousted  from  Austria  by  the 
Hungarians,  whilst  his  son  was  kept  a  prisoner  in 
Bruges  by  the  citizens,  and  they  had  even  to  fear 
the  estrangement  of  the  Tyrol.  Yet  tliey  did 
not  lose  courage.  At  this  very  time  the  father 
denoted  with  the  vowels,  A.  E.  I.  O.  U.  ('Alles 
Erdreich  ist  Ocstcrreich  unterthan' — All  the 
earth  is  subject  to  Austria),  the  extent  of  his 
hopes.  In  the  same  year,  his  sou  negotiated  for 
a  Spanish  alliance.  Their  real  strength  lay  in 
the  imperial  dignity  of  JIaximilian,  which  they 
had  from  the  German  Empire.  As  soon  as  it  b(!- 
gan  to  bestir  itself,  Maximilian  was  set  at  liberty; 
as  soon  as  it  supported  him  in  the  persons  of  only 
a  few  princes  of  the  Empire,  he  became  lord  in 
his  Netherlands.  .  .  .  Since  then  his  plans  were 
directed  against  Hungary  and  Burgundy.  In 
Hungary  he  could  gain  nothing  except  securing 
the  succession  to  his  house.  But  never,  fre- 
quently as  he  concluded  peace,  did  he  give  up 
his  intentions  upon  Burgundy.  .  .  .  Now  that 
he  had  allied  himself  with  a  Sforza,  and  had 
joined  the  Liga,  now  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  the  Empire  was  pledged  to  follow  him  across 
the  mountains,  and  now,  too,  that  the  Italian 
complications  were  threatening  Charles,  he  took 
fresh  hope,  and  in  this  hope  he  summoned  a  Diet 
at  Worms.  3Iaxlmilian  was  a  prince  of  whom, 
although  many  portraits  have  been  drawn,  yet 
there  is  .scarcely  one  that  resembles  another,  .so 
easily  and  entirely  did  he  suit  himself  to  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  His  soul  is  full  of  motion,  of  joy 
in  things,  and  of  plans.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing that  he  is  not  capable  of  doing.  In  his 
mines  he  is  a  gocxl  screener,  in  his  armoury  the 
best  plater,  capable  of  instructing  others  in  new 
inventions.  With  musket  in  hand,  he  defeats  his 
best  marksman,  George  Purkhard;  with  heavy 
cannon,  which  he  has  shown  how  to  cast,  and 
has  placed  on  wheels,  he  comes  as  a  rule  nearest 
the  mark.  He  commands  seven  captains  in  their 
seven  several  tongues;  he  himself  chooses  and 
mixes  his  food  and  medicines.  In  the  open 
country,  he  feels  himself  happiest.  .  .  .  AVhat 
really  distinguishes  his  public  life  is  that  pre- 
sentiment of  the  future  greatness  of  his  dyuasty 
which  he  has  inherited  of  his  father,  and  the 
restless  striving  to  attain  all  that  devolved  upon 
him  from  the  House  of  Burgundy.  All  his 
policy  and  all  liis  schemes  were  concentrated, 
not  upon  his  Empire,  for  the  real  needs  of  which 
he  evinced  little  real  care,  and  not  immediately 
upon  the  welfare  of  his  liereditary  lands,  but 
upon  the  realization  of  that  sole  idea.  Of  it  all 
his  letters  and  speeches  are  full.  ...  In  March, 
1495,  Maximilian  came  to  the  Diet  at  Worms. 
...  At  this  Reichstag  the  King  gained  two 
momentous  prospects.  In  Wurtemberg  there 
had  sprung  of  two  lines  two  counts  of  quite 
opposite  characters.  .  .  .  With  the  elder,  Maxi- 
milian now  entered  into  a  compact.  Wurtem- 
berg was  to  be  raised  to  a  dukedom  —  an  eleva- 
tion which  excluded  the  female  line  from  the 
succession  —  and,  in  the  event  of  the  stock  fail- 
ing, wiwi  to  be  a  '  widow's  portion '  of  the  realm 
to  tile  u.se  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Now  as  the 
sole  hopes  of  this  family  centred  in  a  weakling 
of  a  boy,  this  arrangement  lield  out  to  Maximilian 
and  his  successors  tlie  prospect  of  acquirlDg  a 


splendid  country.  Yet  this  was  the  smaller  of 
his  two  successes.  The  greater  was  the  espousal 
of  his  children,  Philip  and  Margaret,  with  the 
two  children  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  .Juana 
and  Juan,  which  was  here  settled.  This  opened 
to  his  house  still  greater  expectations,  —  it 
brought  him  at  once  into  the  most  intimate  alli- 
ance with  the  Kings  of  Spain.  These  matters 
might  possibly,  however,  have  been  arranged 
elsewhere.  AVhat  ^laximilian  really  wanted  in 
the  Reichstag  at  Worms  was  the  a.ssistanee  of 
the  Empire  against  the  French  with  its  world- 
renowned  and  much-envied  .soldiery.  For  at  this 
time  in  all  the  wars  of  Europe,  German  auxilia- 
ries were  decisive.  ...  If  ilaximilian  had 
united  the  whole  of  this  power  in  liis  hand, 
neither  Europe  nor  Asia  would  have  been  able  to 
withstand  him.  But  God  disposed  that  it  should 
rather  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  freedom  than 
oppression.  What  an  Empire  was  that  which 
in  spite  of  its  vast  strength  allowed  its  Emperor 
to  be  expelled  from  his  heritage,  and  did  not  for 
a  long  time  take  steps  to  bring  him  back  again  ? 
If  we  examine  the  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
not  as  we  should  picture  it  to  ourselves  in  Henry 
III.'s  time,  but  as  it  had  at  length  become  —  the 
legal  independence  of  the  several  estates,  the 
enjptincss  of  the  imperial  dignity,  the  eleclive- 
uess  of  a  head,  that  afterwards  exercised  certain 
rights  over  the  electors, —  we  are  led  to  inijuire 
not  so  nuich  into  the  causes  of  its  disintegration, 
for  this  concerns  us  little,  as  into  the  way  in 
which  it  was  held  together.  AVhat  welded  it 
together,  and  preserved  it,  would  (leaving  tra- 
dition and  the  Pope  out  of  the  question)  appear, 
before  all  else,  to  have  been  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, the  unions  of  neighbours,  and  thi; 
social  regulations  which  universally  obtained. 
Such  were  those  rights  and  privileges  that  not 
only  protected  the  citizen,  his  guild,  and  his 
quarter  of  the  town  against  his  neighbours  and 
more  powerful  men  than  himself,  but  which 
also  endowed  him  with  an  inner  independence. 
.  .  .  Next,  the  unions  of  neighbours.  These 
were  not  only  leagues  of  cities  and  peasantries, 
expanded  from  ancient  fraternities  —  for  who 
can  tell  the  origin  of  the  Hansa,  or  the  earliest 
treaty  between  Uri  and  Schwyz?  —  into  large  as- 
sociations, or  of  knights,  who  strriigthened  a  really 
insignificant  power  by  confederations  of  neigh- 
bours, but  also  of  the  princes,  who  were  bound 
together  by  joint  inheritances,  mutual  expectan- 
cies, and  the  ties  of  blood,  which  in  some  cases 
were  very  close.  This  ramification,  dependent 
upon  a  supreme  power  and  confirmed  by  it,  bound 
neighbour  to  neighbour;  and,  whilst  securing  to 
each  his  privilege  and  his  liberty,  blended  together 
all  countries  of  Germany  in  legal  bonds  of  union. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  social  regulations  that  the 
unity  was  really  perceivable.  Only  as  long  as 
the  Empire  was  an  actual  reality,  could  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  Electors,  each  with  his  own 
special  rights,  be  maintained ;  only  so  long  could 
dukes  and  princes,  bishops  and  abbots  hold  their 
neighbours  in  due  respect,  and  through  court 
offices  or  hereditary  services,  through  fiefs  and 
the  dignity  of  their  independent  position  give 
their  vassals  a  peculiar  position  to  the  whole. 
Only  so  long  could  the  cities  enjoying  immediate- 
ness  under  the  Empire,  carefully  divided  into 
free  and  imperial  cities,  be  not  merely  protected, 
but  also  assured  of  a  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole.    Under  this  sauctifled  and 
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traditional  system  of  suzerainty  and  vassalage 
all  were  happy  and  contented,  and  bore  a  love  to 
it  such  as  is  cherished  towards  a  native  town  or 
a  father's  house.  For  some  time  past,  ihe  House 
of  Austria  had  enjoyed  the  foremost  position. 
It  also  had  a  union,  and,  moreover,  a  great  fac- 
tion on  its  side.  The  union  was  the  Suahiau 
League.  Old  Suabia  was  divided  into  three 
leagues  —  the  league  of  the  peasantry  (the  origin 
of  iSwitzerland);  the  league  of  the  knights  in  the 
Black  Forest,  on  the  Kocher,  the  Neckar,  and  the 
Danube ;  and  the  league  of  the  cities.  The  peas- 
antry were  from  the  lirst  hostile  to  Austria.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  brought  it  to  pass  that  the 
cities  and  knights,  that  liad  from  time  out  of 
mind  lived  in  feud,  bound  themselves  together 
with  several  princes,  and  formed,  under  his  pro- 
tection, the  league  of  the  land  of  Suabia.  But 
the  party  was  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
Emjjire. " —  L.  von  Kanke,  llintory  of  t/w  Latin 
and  Teutonic  ^litioiiK,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1493-1519. —  The  Imperial  reign  of 
Maximilian. —  Formation  of  the  Circle  of 
Austria. — The  Aulic  Council.  SeeGEUMANv: 
A.  1).  1498-1519. 

A.  D.  1496-1499. — The  Swabian  War  with 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  and  the  Graubunden, 
or  Grey  Leagues  (Grisons). — Practical  inde- 
pendence of  both  acquired.  See  Switzkkland: 
A.  1).  ia'J6-149!>. 

A.  D.  1496-1526. —  Extraordinary  aggran- 
dizement of  the  House  of  Austria  by  its 
marriages. —  The  Heritage  of  Charles  V. — 
His  cession  of  the  German  inheritance  to 
Ferdinand. — The  division  of  the  House  into 
Spanish  and  German  branches. — Acquisition 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. —  In  149G,  Pliilip  liie 
Fair,  son  of  Ma.ximiliau,  Arcliduke  and  Emper- 
or, by  his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
"  espoused  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  daugiiter  of 
Ferdinand  [of  Aragon]  and  Isabella  of  Castile. 
They  had  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  the 
former  of  whom,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  Charles  V.,  inherited  the  Low  Countries  in 
riglit  of  his  father,  Philip  (1506).  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  his  maternal  grandfather  (1516),  he 
became  heir  to  the  whole  Spanish  succession, 
which  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  together  with 
Spanish  America.  To  these  vast  possessions 
were  added  his  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria, 
which  were  transmitted  to  him  by  his  paternal 
grandfather,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  About 
the  same  time  (1519),  the  Imperial  dignity  was 
conferred  on  this  prince  by  the  electors  [see 
Germany:  A.  D.  1519];  so  that  Europe  had 
not  seen,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a 
monarchy  so  powerful  as  that  of  Charles  V. 
This  Emperor  concluded  a  treaty  with  his 
brother  Ferdinand;  by  which  he  ceded  to  him 
all  his  hereditary  possessions  in  Germany.  The 
two  brothers  thus  became  the  founders  of  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
viz.,  that  of  Spain,  which  began  with  Charles 
V.  (called  Charles  I.  of  Spain),  and  ended  with 
Charles  II.  (1700);  and  that  of  Germany,  of 
which  Ferdinand  I.  was  the  ancestor,  and  winch 
became  extinct  in  the  male  Irae  in  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  (1740).  These  two  branches,  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  acted  in  concert  for  the 
advancement  of  their  reciprocal  interests;  more- 
over they  gained  each  their  own  separate  advan- 
tages by  Uie  marriage  connexions  which  they 


formed.  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  German  line  married 
Anne  (1521),  sister  of  Louis  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  who  having  been  slain  by  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  these  two 
kingdoms  devolved  to  Ferdinand  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Aiislria.  Finally,  the  marriage  which  Charles 
V.  contracted  witli  the  Infant  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Enunanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  procured  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  the  son  of  that  marriage,  the  whole 
Portuguese  monarchy,  to  which  he  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  Henry,  called  the  Cardinal  (1580). 
So  vast  an  aggrandisement  of  power  alarmed  the 
Sovereigns  of  EurojM?." — C.  W.  Koch,  The  Iteco- 
lutiom  of  Europe,  period  6. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Hint,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
ch.  25  and  27  (v.  1).— W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the 
Jieif/nofGh(irksV.,bk.  1. — See,  .-Iso,  Spain:  A.  I). 
1496-lol7. 

A.  D.  1519. — Death  of  Maximilian. — Elec- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  "  Emperor  of  the  Romans." 
SeeGEK.MANV:  A.  D.  1519. 

A.  D.  15x9-1555. —  The  imperial  reign  of 
Charles  V, — The  objects  of  his  policy. — His 
conflict  with  the  Reformation  and  with 
France. — "Charles  V.  did  not  receive  from  nature 
all  the  gifts  nor  all  the  charms  she  can  bestow,  nor 
did  experience  give  him  every  talent ;  but  he  was 
equal  to  the  part  he  had  to  play  in  the  world. 
He  was  sutliciently  great  to  kee])  liis  many- 
jewelled  diadem.  .  .  .  His  ambition  was  cold 
aud  wise.  The  scope  of  his  ideas,  which  are  not 
quite  easy  to  divine,  was  vast  enough  to  control 
a  state  composed  of  divers  and  distant  portions, 
so  as  to  make  it  always  very  dilHcidt  to  amalga- 
mate his  arnues,  and  to  supply  them  with  food, 
or  to  procure  money.  Indeed  its  very  existence 
woid(l  have  been  exposed  to  permaiu'iit  danger 
from  powerful  coiditions.  had  Francis  I.  known 
how  to  place  its  most  vulnerable  points  under  a 
united  pressure  from  the  armies  of  France,  of 
England,  of  Venice,  and  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Charles  V.  attained  his  tirst  object  when  he  pre- 
vented the  French  monarch  from  taking  pos- 
session of  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
at  Naples,  and  of  that  of  the  V^iscontis  at  Milan. 
He  was  more  successful  in  stopping  the  march  of 
Solyman  into  Austria  than  in  checking  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  .  .  .  Charles 
V.  had  four  objects  very  much  at  heart:  he 
wished  to  be  tlie  master  in  Italy,  to  check  the 
jjrogress  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  to  conquer  the  King  of  France,  and  to 
govern  the  Germanic  body  by  diviiling  it,  and  by 
making  the  Reformation  a  religious  pretext  for 
oppressing  the  political  deferders  of  that  belief. 
In  three  out  of  four  of  these  objects  he  succeeded. 
Germany  alone  was  not  conquered:  if  she  was 
beaten  in  battle,  neither  any  poUtical  triumpii 
nor  any  religious  results  ensued.  In  Germany, 
Charles  V.  began  his  work  too  late,  and  acted  too 
slowly;  he  undertook  to  subdue  it  at  a  time  when 
the  abettors  of  the  Reformation  had  grown 
strong,  when  he  himself  was  growing  weaker. 
.  .  .  Like  many  other  brilliant  careera.  the 
career  of  Charles  V.  was  more  successful  and 
more  striking  at  the  commencement  and  the 
middle  than  at  the  end,  of  its  course.  At 
Madrid,  at  Cambmi,  at  Nice,  he  made  his  rival 
bow  down  his  head.  At  Crespy  he  again  ff)rced 
him  to  obey  his  will,  but  as  he  had  completely 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  peace,  Charles  dic- 
tated it,  in  some  manner,  to  his  own  detriment. 
At  Passau  he  hod  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  his  enemy 
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—  of  an  enemy  whom  (.'linrles  V.  encountered 
In  Ills  old  age,  and  when  his  ]H)wers  liiid  deeayrd. 
Although  ii  niiiy  be  said  that  tlio  extent  and  the 
]K)werof  tlie  .sovereignty  wliieh  Charles  V.  left  to 
liis  sucees.sor  at  liis  <leatli  were  not  diminisiied, 
still  his  armies  were  weakened,  his  finanees  were 
exhausted,  and  the  eountry  was  weary  of  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  im])erial  lieutenants.  The 
8ui>reniacy  of  the  empire  in  Germany,  for  which 
he  had  struggled  so  much,  was  as  little  estab- 
lished at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign; 
religious  iniity  was  solenuily  destroyed  by  the 
'Ue<'ess'of  Augsburg.  But  that  wliich  marks 
the  position  of  Charles  V.  as  the  representative 
man  of  his  epoch,  and  as  the  fomuler  of  the 
policy  of  iiKKlern  times,  is  that,  wherever  he  was 
victorious,  the  effect  of  his  success  was  to  crush 
the  last  efforts  of  the  sjiiril  of  the  nii<ldle  ages, 
and  of  the  independence  of  nations.  In  Italy,  in 
8pain,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
liis  triumphs  were  so  nuicli  gain  to  tiie  cause  of 
absolute  monarchy  and  so  nuuh  loss  to  tlie 
liberty  derived  from  the  old  state  of  society. 
Whatever  was  the  character  of  liberty  in  the 
middle  ages  —  whether  it  were  contested  or 
incomplete,  (U- a  mockery  —  it  played  a  greater 
part  than  in  the  fi'ur  succeeding  centuries. 
Charles  V.  was  assuredly  one  of  those  who  con- 
tributed the  most  to  found  and  consolidate  the 
political  system  of  modern  governments.  His 
history  has  an  aspect  of  grandeur.  Had 
Fnuicis  I.  l)een  as  Siigacious  in  the  closet  as  he 
was  bold  in  the  field,  liy  a  vigorous  alliance  with 
England,  with  Protestant  Germany,  and  with 
some  of  the  rei)ublics  of  Italy,  lie  might  perhaps 
have  balanced  and  controlled  the  power  of 
Charles  V.  But  the  French  monarch  did  not 
possess  the  foresight  and  the  solid  understanding 
necessary  to  pursue  such  a  jiolicj'  with  success. 
His  rival,  therefore,  tu-cupics  the  first  place  in 
the  historical  picture  of  the  epoch.  Charles  V. 
bad  the  .sentiment  of  his  jiositiou  and  of  the 
partli  '  had  to  play." — J.  Van  Praet,  Kism/n  on 
the  Political  IIii,t»ri/  of  the  15</(,  Kith,  and  \~th 
Centurien,  pp.  19(>--194. — See,  also,  Gku.many: 
A.  D.  1519  to  15.52-1501,  and  Fiunce:  A.  D. 
1520-1523,  to  1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1525-1527.— Successful  Contest  for 
the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  Crowns. — In 
Hungary,  "under  King  Matthias  the  house  of 
Zapolya,  so  called  from  a  Slavonic  village  near 
Posf  hega,  whence  it  originated,  rose  to  peculiar 
eminence.  To  this  house,  in  particular.  King 
Wladislas  had  owed  his  accession  to  the  throne; 
whence,  however,  it  thouglit  itself  entitled  to 
claim  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  and  even  a 
sort  of  prospective  right  to  the  throne.  Its  mem- 
bers were  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  magnates ;  tliey 
possessed  seventy-two  castles.  ...  It  is  said 
that  a  prophecy  early  promised  the  crown  to  the 
young  John  Zapolya.  P()s,se.ssed  of  all  tlie  power 
conferred  by  his  rich  inheritance.  Count  of  Zijjs, 
and  Woiwode  of  Transylvania,  he  soon  collected 
a  strong  party  around  him.  It  was  lie  who 
mainly  persuaded  the  Hungarians,  in  the  year 
1505,  to  exclude  all  foreigners  from  the  throne 
by  a  formal  decree;  which,  though  they  were 
not  always  able  to  maintain  in  force,  they  could 
never  be  induced  absolutely  to  revoke.  In  the 
year  1514  the  Woiwinle  succewled  in  putting 
down  an  exceedingly  formidable  insurrection  of 
the  jK-asants  witli  his  own  forces ;  a  service  which 
the  lesser  nobility  prized  the  more  highly,  because 


it  enabled  them  to  re<luco  the  peasantry  to  a 
still  banter  state  of  servitude.  His  wish  vva.s,  on 
tlie  death  of  Wladislas,  to  become  Gul)ernator  of 
the  kingdom,  to  marry  the  deccasiKl  king's 
daughter  Anne,  and  then  to  await  the  course  of 
events.  But  he  was  here  encountereil  by  the 
j)ollcy  of  Ma.ximilian.  Anne  was  married  to  the 
Archduke  Fenlinand:  Zapolya  was  excluded 
from  the  admini-strntion  of  the  kingdom;  even 
the  vacant  Palatinate  was  refused  him  and  given 
to  his  old  rival  Stephen  Bathory.  He  was  highly 
incensed.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1.525 
that  Zapolya  got  the  ujiper  hand  at  the  Kakosch. 
.  .  .  No  one  entertained  a  doubt  that  he  aimed 
at  the  throne.  .  .  .  But  before  anything  was 
accomplished — on  the  coutmry,  jiujt  as  these 
party  confiicts  had  thrown  the  country  into  the 
utmost  confusion,  tlie  mighty  enemy,  Soliman, 
api)earedon  the  frontiers  of  Hungtuy,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  anarch}-.  ...  In  his  juison 
at  iSIadrid,  Francis  I.  had  found  means  t*)  entrtat 
the  assistance  of  Soliman;  urging  that  it  well 
beseemed  a  great  emperor  to  succour  the  op- 
pressed. Plans  were  laid  at  Constautinoi)le, 
according  to  whicli  the  two  sovereigns  were  to 
attack  Spain  with  a  combined  lleet,  and  to  send 
armies  to  invade  Hungary  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
Soliman,  without  any  formal  treaty,  was  by  liis 
position  an  ally  of  the  Ligue,  as  the  king  of 
Hungary  was,  of  the  emperor.  On  the  23d  of 
April,  1.526,  Soliman,  after  visiting  the  graves  of 
his  forefathers  and  of  the  old  Jloslem  martyrs, 
marched  out  of  Constantinople  witli  a  mighty 
host,  consisting  of  about  a  bimdred  thousfiud 
men,  and  incessantly  strengthened  I.'y  fresh  re- 
cruits on  its  road.  .  .  .  What  power  had  Hun- 
gary, in  the  condition  we  have  just  descril)e(l, 
of  i-esisting  such  an  attack  ?  .  .  .  The  young 
king  took  the  field  with  a  following  of  not  more 
than  three  thousand  men.  ...  He  proceeded  to 
the  fatal  plain  of  Mohaez,  fully  resolved  with 
his  small  band   to  await  in  the  open  field  the 


overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy 
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valour  could  avail  nothing.  The  Hungarians 
were  inmiediately  thrown  into  disorder,  their 
best  men  fell,  the  others  took  to  flight.  The 
young  king  was  compelled  to  llee.  It  was  not 
even  granted  him  to  die  in  tlie  field  of  battle;  a 
far  more  miserable  end  awaited  him.  Mounted 
behind  a  Silesian  soldier,  who  served  him  as  a 
guide,  he  had  already  been  carried  across  the 
dark  watei-s  that  divide  the  i)lain;  his  horse 
was  already  climbing  the  bank,  when  he  slijjped, 
fell  back,  and  buried  himself  and  his  rider  in  the 
morass.  This  rendered  the  defeat  decisive.  .  .  . 
Soliman  had  gained  one  of  those  victories  whicli 
decide  the  fate  of  nations  during  long  epoilis. 
.  .  .  That  two  thrones,  the  succession  to  wiiich 
was  not  entirely  free  from  doubt,  had  thus  been 
left  vacant,  wa.3  an  event  that  necessarily  caused 
a  great  agitation  throughout  Christendom.  It 
was  still  a  (luestion  whether  such  a  European 
power  as  Austria  would  continue  to  e.xist; — a 
(question  which  it  is  only  neces.sary  to  state,  ia 
order  to  be  aware  of  its  vast  importance  to  the 
fate  of  mankind  at  large,  and  of  Germany  in  par- 
ticular. .  .  .  The  claims  of  Ferdinand  to  both 
crowns,  unquestionable  as  they  might  be  in 
reference  to  the  treaties  with  the  reigning  houses, 
were  opposed  in  the  nations  themselves,  by  the 
right  of  election  and  the  authority  of  consideniblo 
rivals.  In  Hungary,  as  soon  as  the  Turks  had 
retired,  Jolm  Zapolya  appeared  with  the  tine 
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army  which  he  liiul  kept  back  from  the  conflict ; 
tlie  fall  of  the  king  was  at  the  same  time  the  fall 
of  his  adversities.  .  .  .  Even  in  Tokay,  how- 
ever, John  Zapolya  was  saluted  as  king.     Mean- 
while, the  dukes  of  Bavaria  conceived  the  design 
of  getting  possession  of  tlie  throne  of  Bohemia. 
.  .  .  Nor   was  it  in  the  two  kingdoms   alone 
that  these  pretenders  had  a  considerable  party. 
The  state  of  politics  in  Europe  was  such  as  to 
insure  them  powerful  supporters  abroad.     In  the 
lir-st  place,  Francis  I.  was  intimately  connected 
with  Zapolya:  in  a  short  time  a  delegate  from 
tlie  pope  was  at  his  side,  and  the  Germans  in 
Home  maintained  tliat  Clement  assisted  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Woiwode  with  money.     Zapolya  sent 
an  agent  to  Venice  with  a  direct  retpiest  to  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Ligue  of  Cognac.     In 
Bohemia,  too,  Mie  French  had  long  had  devoted 
jiartisans.  .  .  .  The    conscHiuences    that     nuist 
iiuve  resulted,  had  this  scheme  succeeded,  are  so 
incalculable,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  they 
would   have  completely  clianged   tlie    political 
history  of  Europe.     The  power  of  Bavaria  would 
liave  outweighed  that  of  Austria  in  both  German 
and  Slavonian  countries,  and  Zapolya,  tiiiis  sup- 
ported, would   have  been  able  to  maintain  his 
stati(m;  the  Ligue,  and  with  it  higli  ultra-mon- 
tane opinions  would  have  held  tlie  ascendency 
in  eastern  Europe.     Never  was  there  a  project 
more  i)regnant  with  danger  to  the  growing  power 
of    the  house  of  Austria.     Ferdinand  behaved 
with  all   the  prudence  and  energy  which  that 
house  has  so  often  displayed  in  dilHcult  emergen 
cies.     For  the  present,  the  all-important  object 
was  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  .  .  .  All  his  meas- 
ures were  taken  with  such  skill  and  ]>rudence, 
that  on  the  day  of  election,  though  the  Bavarian 
agent  had,  up  to  the  last  moment,  not  the  slightest 
(ioubt  of  the  success  of  his  negotiations,  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  three  estates  elected 
Ferdinaml  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia.    This  took 
l)lace    on    the   23d  October,    1526.  ...  On  his 
brother's  birth-day,  the  24th  of  February,  1527, 
Ferdinand  was  crowned  at   Prague.  .  .  .  The 
affairs  of  Hungary  were  not  so  easih'  or  so  jieacc- 
fully  settled.  ...  At  first,  when  Zapolya  came 
forward,  full  armed  and  powerful  out  of  the 
general    desolation,     he    had    the   uncontested 
superiority.     The  capital  of  the  kingdom  sought 
his  protection,  after  which  he  marched  to  Stuhl- 
weissenburg,  where  his  partisans  bore  down  all 
attempts   at  opposition:    he    was    elected    and 
crowned  (11th  of  November,  1526);  in'Croatia, 
too,   he  was  acknowledged  king  at  a  diet;  he 
fllled  all  the  numerous  places,    temporal    and 
spiritual,  left  vacant  by  the  disaster  of  Mohaez, 
with    his    friends.    .    .    .    [But]    the    Germans 
advanced  without  interruption ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  appeared  possible  that  Ferdinand  might  be 
successful,  Zapolya's  followers  began  to  desert 
liim.  .  .  .  Never  did  the  German  troops  disjilay 
more  bravery  and  constancy.     They  had  often 
neither  meat  nor  bread,  and  were  obliged  to  live 
on  such  fruits  as  they  found  in  tlie  gardens:  the 
inhabitants  were  wavering  and  imcertain  —  they 
submitted,  and  then  revolted  again  to  the  enemy ; 
Zii])olya's  troops,  aided  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  imide  sevend  very  formidable  attacks 
by  night;    but   the    Germiuis    evinced,    in    the 
moment  of  danger,  the  skill  and  determination  of 
a  Roman  legion;  they  showed,  too,  a  noble  con- 
stancy   under   dirti(!idti(!s    ami    privaticms.     At 
Tokuy  tliey  ilcfcuted  Zapolya  and  compelled  him 


to  quit  Hungary.  ...  On  the  3<1  November, 
1527,  Ferdinand  was  crowned  in  Stuhlweissen- 
burg:  only  five  of  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom 
adhered  to  Zapolya.  The  victory  appeared  com- 
plete. Ferdinand,  however,  distinctly  felt  that 
this  appearance  was  delusive.  ...  In  Boliemia, 
too,  his  power  was  far  from  secure.  His  Bavarian 
neighbours  had  not  reliiuiuislied  the  hope  of 
drivin;^  him  from  the  throne  at  the  first  general 
turn  of  affairs.  The  Ottomans,  meanwhile,  act- 
ing upon  the  persuasion  that  every  land  in  which 
the  head  of  their  chief  had  rested  belonged  of 
right  to  them,  were  preparing  to  return  to  Hun- 
gary; either  to  take  possession  of  it  themselves, 
or  at  first,  as  was  their  custom,  to  bestow  it  on  a 
native  ruler  —  Zapolya,  who  now  eagerly  .sought 
an  alliance  witii  them  —  as  their  vassid." — L. 
Von  Ranke,  Jlinton/  of  the  Jiifonnutioii  in  Gcr- 
tiuini/,  bk.  4,  rh.  4  (i\  2). 

A.  D.  1564-1618. — The  tolerance  of  Maxi- 
milian II. —  The  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  Ro- 
dolph  and  Ferdinand  II. —  Prelude  to  the 
Thirty  Years  War. — "  There  is  no  period  con- 
nected with  these  religious  wars  that  deserves 
more  to  be  studied  than  these  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  Ma.ximilian  [the  Second],  and  those  of 
his  successors  who  preceded  the  thirty  years' 
war.  We  have  no  sovereign  who  e.\hibite<l  that 
exercise  of  moderation  and  good  sense  which  a 
philosopher  would  require,  but  Maximilian ;  and 
he  was  Imnicdiately  followed  by  princes  of  a 
(lifTerent  complexion.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  Imj 
more  complete  than  the  difficulty  of  toleration 
at  the  time  when  Maximilian  reigned;  and  if  a 
mild  policy  could  be  attended  with  favourable 
effects  in  his  age  and  nation,  there  can  be  little 
fear  of  the  experiment  at  any  other  period.  No 
l)arty  or  person  in  the  state  was  then  disposed 
to  tolerate  his  neighbour  from  any  sense  of  the 
justice  of  such  forbearance,  but  from  motives  of 
tempoml  policy  alone.  The  Lutherans,  it  will  be 
seen,  could  not  bear  that  the  Calvhiists  should 
have  the  same  religious  privileges  with  them- 
selves. The  Calvinists  were  equally  opinionated 
and  unjust ;  and  Maximilian  himself  was  probably 
tolerant  and  wise,  chiefly  because  he  was  in  his 
real  opinions  a  Lutheran,  and  in  outward  pro- 
fession, as  the  head  of  the  empire,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  For  twelve  years,  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  he  preserved  the  religious  peace  of  the 
community,  without  destroying  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  human  mind.  He  supported  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  the  predomiiiint  party,  in 
all  their  rights,  possessions,  and  i)rivileges;  but 
he  protected  the  Protestants  in  every  exercise  of 
their  religion  which  was  then  practicable.  In 
other  words,  he  was  as  tolerant  anil  just  as  the 
temper  of  society  then  admitted,  and  more  so 
than  the  state  of  tlungs  would  have  suggested. 
.  .  .  The  merit  of  Maximilian  was  but  too  appar- 
ent the  moment  that  his  son  Rmlolph  was  called 
upon  tosujjply  his  place.  ...  He  had  always  left 
the  education  of  his  son  and  successor  too  much 
to  the  discretion  of  his  bigoted  consort.  Ro- 
dolph,  his  son,  was  therefore  as  ignorant  and 
furious  (m  his  part  as  were  the  Protestants  on 
theirs;  he  had  inunediate  recourse  to  the  usual 
exi)edients — force,  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws  to  the  very  letter.  .  .  .  After  R(Klolph 
comes  Matthias  and,  unhappily  for  all  Eurojje, 
Bohemia  and  the  empire  fell  afterwards  under 
the  management  of  Ferdinand  II.  Of  the  differ- 
ent Austrian  princes,  it  is  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
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II.  that  h  more  pnrtioilarly  to  he  considered. 
Sucli  was  tlie  arbilmry  nature  of  liis  jjovern- 
nient  over  liis  siilijeet.s  in  IJolieniiii,  tliiil  tliey 
revolted.  Tliev  elected  fur  tlieir  king  the 
young  Eh'ctor  Palatine,  ho|)ing  thus  to  e.xtrieate 
themselves  from  the  bigotry  and  tyrainiy  of 
PYrdinand.  This  erown  so  offered  wa.s  accepted ; 
and,  in  the  event,  the  cause  of  thc^  Bohemians 
iK'cume  the  cause  of  tlie  Ileformation  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  Elector  Pahitine  the  hero  of  that 
cause.  It  is  this  whi(!h  gives  the  great  interest 
to  this  reign  of  Ferdinand  II  ,  to  lliese  concerns 
of  Ids  subjects  in  Bohemia,  and  to  the  character 
of  this  P^lcctor  Palatine.  For  all  these  events 
and  eircumstanees  led  to  the  thirty  yeai-s'  war." 
— W.  Smyth,  JA:rtinrn  on  Modern  llintory,  v.  1. 
Ifft.  13.  — See  BoiiKMi.x:  A.  D.  1611-1018,  and 
Gkum.xny:  a.  1).  I(il8-1G2(). 

A.  D.  X567-1660.— StrLggles  of  the  Haps- 
burg  House  in  Hungary  ana  Transylvania  to 
establish  rights  of  sovereignty, — Wars  with 
the  Turks.  Sec  IIunoauy:  A.  D.  l.')«7-1604, 
and  1(106-1000. 

A.  D.  1618-1648.— The  Thirty  Years  War. 
— The  Peace  of  Westphalia. —  "The  thirty 
years'  war  made  Germany  the  centre-point  of 
European  politics.  .  .  .  Nooueatits  coininence- 
ment  could  liave  foreseen  the  duration  and 
extent.  But  the  train  of  war  was  everywhere 
laid,  and  required  only  the  match  to  set  it  going; 
more  than  one  war  was  joined  to  it,  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  it;  and  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
war  feeds  itself,  was  never  more  clearly  displayed. 
.  .  .  Though  the  war,  whiih  lirst  broke  out 
in  Bohenua,  concerned  only  the  house  of  Austria, 
yet  by  its  originating  in  religious  disputes,  by 
Its  peculiar  character  as  a  religious  war,  and  by 
the  measures  adopted  both  by  the  insurgents  anil 
the  emperor,  it  acquired  such  an  extent,  that 
even  the  quelling  of  the  insurrection  was  insuf- 
ficient to  put  a  stop  to  it.  .  .  .  Though^  the 
Bohemian  war  was  apparently  terminated^  yet 
the  flame  had  communicated  to  Germany  and 
Hungary,  and  new  fuel  was  added  by  the  act  of 
proscription  promulgated  against  the  elector 
Frederic  and  his  adherents.  Prom  this  the  war 
derived  that  revolutionary  character,  which  was 
henceforward  peculiar  to  it;  it  was  a  step  that 
could  not  but  lead  to  further  results,  for  the  ques- 
ti(m  of  the  relations  between  the  emperor  and 
his  states,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  practically 
considered.  New  and  bolder  projects  were  also 
formed  in  Vienna  and  Madrid,  where  it  was 
resolved  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Netherlands. 
Under  the  jiresent  circuiugtanccs,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  overthrow 
of  German  and  Dutch  liberty  appeared  insepar- 
able; while  the  success  of  the  imperial  arms, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  league  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Spaniards,  gave  just  grounds 
for  hope.  ...  By  the  carrying  of  the  war  into 
Lower  Saxony,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  in  Germany  (the  states  of  which 
had  ai)i)ointl'd  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  as 
duke  of  Holstein,  head  of  their  confederacy), 
the  northern  states  had  already,  though  without 
any  beneficial  result,  l)een  involved  iu  the  strife, 
and  the  Danish  war  had  broken  out.  But  the 
elevation  of  Albert  of  Wallenstein  to  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Friedlaud  and  imperial  general  over 
the  army  raised  by  himself,  was  of  considerably 
more  imi)ortance,  as  it  affected  the  whole  coui-se 
and  character  uf  the  war.     From  this  time  the 


war  was  completely  and  truly  revolutionary. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  the  general,  the  manner 
of  the  formation  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
his  army,  could  not  fail  to  make  it  such.  .  .  . 
The  distinguished  success  of  the  imi)erial  arms 
in  the  nortli  of  Ocrinany  unveiled  the  daring 
schemes  of  Wallenstein.  He  <lid  not  come  for- 
ward as  coiKiueror  alone,  but,  by  tlie  investiture  of 
I^Iecklenburg  as  a  state  of  the  empire,  as  a  ruling 
l)rince.  .  .  .  But  the  elevation  and  conduct  of 
this  novus  homo,  exasperated  and  annoyed  the 
Catholic  no  less  than  the  Protestiuit  states, 
especially  the  league  and  its  chief;  all  implored 
l)eace,  and  Wallenstein's  discharge.  Thus,  at 
the  diet  of  the  electors  at  Augsburg,  the  emi)eror 
was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  resigning  him 
or  his  allies.  He  chose  the  former.  Wallen- 
stein was  dismissed,  the  majority  of  his  army 
disbanded,  and  Tilly  nominated  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  t)f  the  emperor  and  the  league. 
.  .  .  On  the  side  of  the  emperor  sutticient  care 
was  taken  to  prolong  the  war.  The  refusal  to 
restore  tlie  unfortunate  Frederic,  and  even  the 
sale  of  his  ujjper  Palatine  to  Bavaria,  must  with 
justice  have  e.vcited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
other  princes.  But  when  the  Jesuits  finally 
su(!ceeded,  not  only  in  extorting  the  edict  of 
restitution,  but  also  in  causing  it  to  be  enforced 
in  the  most  (xlious  manner,  the  (Jatholic  states 
themselves  saw  with  regret  that  peace  could  no 
longer  exist.  .  .  .  The  greater  the  success  that 
attended  the  house  of  Austria,  the  more  actively 
foreign  policy  laboured  to  counteract  it.  Eng- 
land had  taken  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  Fred- 
eric V.  from  the  first,  though  this  interest  was 
evinced  by  little  bej'ond  fruitless  negotiations. 
Denmark  became  engaged  in  the  quarrel  mostly 
through  the  influence  of  this  power  and  Holland. 
Richelieu,  from  the  time  he  became  iiriine 
minister  of  France,  had  exerted  himself  iu 
opjwsing  Austria  and  Spain.  He  found  employ- 
ment for  Spain  iu  the  contests  respecting 
Veltelin,  and  for  Austria  soon  after,  by  the  war 
of  Mantua.  Willingly  would  he  have  detached 
the  German  league  from  the  interest  of 
the  emperor;  and  though  he  failed  in  this, 
he  procured  the  fall  of  Wallenstein.  .  .  . 
Much  more  important,  however,  was  Riche- 
lieu's influence  on  the  war,  by  the  essential 
share  he  had  in  gaining  Gustavus  Adolphus' 
active  participation  in  it.  .  .  .  The  nineteen 
years  of  his  [Gustavus  Adolphus']  reign  which 
had  already  elapsed,  together  with  the  Polish 
war,  which  lasted  nearly  that  time,  had  taught 
the  world  but  little  of  the  real  worth  of  this 
great  and  talented  hero.  The  decisive  superi- 
ority of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  under  his 
guidance,  soon  created  a  more  j  ust  knowledge,  ami 
at  the  same  time  showed  the  advantivges  which 
must  result  to  a  victorious  supporter  of  that 
cause.  .  .  .  The  battle  at  Leipzig  was  decisive 
for  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  party,  almost 
beyond  expecUition.  The  league  fell  asunder; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  the  coun- 
tries from  the  Baltic  to  Bavaria,  and  from  the 
Rhine  to  Bohemia.  .  .  .  But  the  misfortunes 
and  death  of  Tilly  brought  Wallenstein  again 
on  the  stjige  as  absolute  commander-in-chief, 
bent  on  phins  not  a  whit  less  extensive  than 
those  he  had  before  formed.  No  jieriod  of  the  war 
gave  promise  of  sucli  great  ami  rapid  successes 
or  reverses  as  the  present,  for  both  leaders  were 
deteruiiued  to  effect  them;  but  the  victory  of 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY :   FIRST  HALF. 

CONTEMPOUANKOUS  EVENTS. 

A.  D.  

1<H)2.    Chartering  of  Dutch  East  Iiuliiv  Company.— First  acting  of  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet." 

KlO.'i.     Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Enifland  and  aeecssion  of  James  I. 

1005.  Gunpowder  plot  of  English  (Wholies. — Publication  of  Bacon's  "Advancement  of 
Lcurninir."  and  i)art  1  of  Cervantes'  "Don  Qui.vote." 

lOOO.  Charter  granted  to  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies,  for  American  colonization. — 
Organization  of  the  Independent  church  of  Brownists  at  Scrooby,  England. 

1007.     Hcttlcmciit  of  Janustown,  Virginia. — Migration  of  Scrooby  Independents  to  Holland. 

100i>.  Settlement  of  the  exiled  Pilgrims  of  Scrot)by  at  Ley  den.— "Construction  of  tlio  telescope 
by  Galileo  and  (Mscovery  of  .Jupiter's  moons.* 

lOlO.    Assassination  of  Henry  IV^.  of  France  and  aeecssion  of  Louis  XIII. 

161 1.    Publiealiou  in  England  of  the  King  James  or  Authorized  version  of  the  Bible. 

1014.     Last  meeting  of  the  States  General  of  France  before  the  Hcvolution. 

101«».     Appearance  at  Frankfort  on-tlie-Main  of  the  first  known  weekly  newspaper. 

1(H<(.    Opening  of  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland. — Death  of  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes. 

1018.     Rising  of  Protestants  in  Bohemia,  beginning  tlie  Thirty  Years  War. 

1<(1)>.    Trial  and  execution  of  .lojin  of  Barnevelilt. — Introduction  of  slaverj'  in  Virginia. 

1020.  Decisive  defeat  of  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  in  the  battle  of  the;  White  Mountain. — 
Rising  of  tlie  French  Huguenots  at  Rochelle. — Migratif)n  of  tiic  Pilgrims  from  Leyden  to  America. 

1021.  Formation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. — The  lirst  Thanksgiving  Day  in  New 
England. 

102i2.     Appearance  of  the  first  known  printed  newspaper  in  England — "The  Weekly  Newes." 

1024.     Beginning  of  Richelieu's  ministry,  in  France. 

102o.  Death  of  James  I.,  of  England,  and  accession  of  Charles  L  ;  beginning  of  the  Engli.sh 
struggle  between  King  and  Parliament. — Engagement  of  Wallenstein  and  his  army  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  against  the  Protestants. 

1627.  Alliance  of  England  with  the  French  Huguenots. — Siege  of  Rochelle  by  Richelieu. 

1628.  Passage  by  the  English  Parliament  of  the  act  called  the  Petition  of  Right. — Assassina- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. — Surrender  of  ]{ochelle  to  Richelieu. — Publication  of  Harvey's 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1629.  Tumult  in  the  English  Parliament,  dissolution  by  the  king  and  arrest  of  Eliot  and 
others. 

1630.  Appearance  in  Germany  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  as  the  champion  of 
Protestantism. — Settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  and  founding  of 
Boston. — The  Day  of  the  Dupes  in  France. 

1631.  Siege,  capture  and  sack  of  Magdeburg  by  the  imperial  general,  Tilly. — Defeat  of  Tilly 
on  the  Breitenfeld,  at  Leipzig,  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

1632.  Defeat  and  death  of  Tilly. — Victory  and  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  LUtzen. — 
Patent  to  Lord  Baltimore  by  James  I.,  of  England,  granting  him  the  territory  in  America  called 
Mar\-land. — First  Jesuit  mission  to  Canada. 

1634.  Assas.sination  of  Wallenstein. — Levy  of  Ship-money  in  England. 

1635.  First  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 

1636.  Banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  Massachusetts,  and  his  founding  of  Providence. 

1637.  The  Pequot  War  in  New  England. — Introduction  of  Laud's  Service-book  in  Scotland; 
tumult  in  St.  Giles'  church. 

1638.  Banishment  of  Anne  Hutchinson  from  Massachusetts. — Rising  in  Scotland  against  the 
Service-book;  organization  of  the  Tables;  signing  of  the  National  Covenant. 

1639.  The  First  Bishops'  War  of  the  Scotch  with  King  Charles  L 

1640.  Meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  England. — Ilecovery  of  independence  by  Portugal. 

1641.  Impeachment  and  execution  of  Strafford  and  adoption  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance  by 
the  English  Parliament. — Catholic  ri-sing  in  Ireland  and  alleged  massacres  of  Protestants. 

1642.  King  Charles'  attempt,  in  Englantl,  to  arrest  the  Five  Members,  and  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  at  Edgehill. — Conspiracy  of  Cinq  Mars  in  France. — Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

1643.  Meeting  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. — Subscription  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  between  the  Scotch  and  English  nations. — Siege  of  Gloucester  and  first  battle  of 
Newbury. — Death  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France  and  accession  of  Louis  XIV. 

1644.  Battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  the  second  Newbury,  in  the  English  civil  war. 

1645.  Oliver  Cromwell  placed  second  in  command  of  the  English  Parliamentary  army. — His 
victory  at  Naseby. — Exploits  of  Montrose  in  Scotland. 

1 646.  Adoption  of  Presby terianism  by  the  English  Parliament.  —Surrender  of  King  Charles 
to  the  Scottish  army. 

1647.  Surrender  of  King  Charles  by  the  Scots  to  the  English,  and  his  seizure  by  the  Army. 

1648.  The  second  Civil  War  in  England. — Cromwell's  victory  at  Preston. — Treaty  of  New- 
port with  the  king. — Grand  Army  Remonstrance,  and  Pride's  Purge  of  Parliament. — Last  campaigns 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War. — Peace  of  AVestphalia;  cession  of  Alsace  to  France. 

1649.  Trial  and  execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  of  England,  and  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth.— Campaign  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland. — First  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  in  France. 

1650.  Charles  II.  in  Scotland. — War  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch. — Victory  of  Crom- 
well at  Dunbar. — The  new  Fronde  in  France,  in  alliance  with  Spain. 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY:  SECOND  HALF. 


CONTEMPUUANEOUS  EVENTS. 


A.  D.  

Uliii.  Invasion  of  England  by  Charles  II.  ami  the  Scots;  Cromwell's  victory  at  "Worcestor; 
coniplric  coiKiucst  of  Scotlunti. 

lHrt\i.  Victorious  naval  war  of  the  English  witli  the  Dutch.— End  of  the  Fronde. — Institutiou 
of  tiic  Lilicruiu  Veto  in  Poland. 

lH5ii,  Expulsion  of  "  the  Rump  "  by  Crnmwoll,  and  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  in 
England.— Adoption  of  the  Instrument  of  Oovernmeut.— Keturn  of  Mazarin  to  power  in  France. — 
The  Cromwelliaii  Mcttlcnient  of  Ireland. 

.10iS4.  Incorporation  of  .Scotland  with  the  English  Commonwealth,  under  Cromwell. — Peace 
between  the  Englisli  and  Dutcli. — Ccmciuest  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  New  England  colonists. 

K155.     Alliance  of  England  and  France  against  Spain. — Englisli  conquest  of  Jamaica. 

1050.     Heginning  of  th((  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Massaclmsetta. 

1058.  {Rapture  of  Dunkirk  from  the  Sp.uiiarda  and  possession  given  by  the  French  to  the 
English.  — Death  of  Cromwell  and  succession  of  his  son  Hichard  as  Protector. 

10r>lt.  Meeting  of  a  new  Parliament  in  England ;  its  dissolution;  resuscitation  and  re-expulsion 
of  the  Uump,  and  formation  of  a  provisional  government  by  the  Army. 

1000.  March  of  the  Enjjlish  army  under  Monk  from  Scotland  to  London. — Call  of  a  new  Par- 
liament hy  Monk,  and  restomtion  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  person  of  (yharles  II. 

1001.  Uestoration  of  the  Church  of  England  and  ejection  of  2,000  nonconformist  ministers. — 
Personal  assumption  of  government  by  Louis  XlV.  in  France. — Beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Colbert. 

1003.  Sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France  by  Charles  II. — Uestoration  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  and 
persecution  of  the  Covenanters. 

1004.  Seizure  of  New  Netherland  (hcncefortli  New  York)  by  the  English  from  tlie  Dutch 
and  grant  of  the  province  to  the  duke  of  York. — Grant  of  New  Jersey  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret. 

HiHr*.  Outbreak  of  the  great  Plague  in  London. — Formal  declarations  of  war  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch. 

lOOO.  The  great  fire  in  London. — Tremendous  naval  battles  between  Dutch  and  English  and 
defeat  of  the  former. 

1007.  Ravages  by  a  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Thames. — Peace  treaties  of  Breda,  between  England, 
Holland,  France  and  Denmark. — War  of  Louis  XIV.,  called  the  War  of  the  Queen's  Rights,  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands. 

lOOH.    'IViple  alliance  of  England,  Holland  and  Sweden  against  France. 

1<WI>.    First  exploring  journey  of  La  Salle  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  West. 

1070.  Treaty  of  the  king  of  England  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  betraying  his  allies,  the 
Dutch,  and  engaging  to  profess  himself  a  Catholic. 

1072.  Alliance  of  England  and  France  against  the  Dutch. — Restoration  of  the  Stadtholdership 
in  Holland  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  murder  of  the  De  Witts. 

107<l.    Recovery  of  New  Netherland  by  tlie  Dutch  from  the  English. 

1074.  Treaty  of  Westminster,  restoring  peace  between  the  Dutch  and  English  and  ceding  Now 
Netherland  to  the  latter. 

1075.  War  with  the  Indians  in  New  England,  known  as  King  Philip's  War. 
1078.    Pretended  Popi-sh  Plot  in  England. — Treaties  of  Nimeguen. 

1070.  Passjige  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  England. — Oppression  of  Scotland  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Covenanters. — Defeat  of  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog. — Defeat  of  Covenanters  at  Bothwell 
Bridge. 

1080.  First  naming  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  in  England. 

1081.  Merciless  despotism  of  tlie  duke  of  York  in  Scotland. — Beginning  of  "dragonnade" 
persecution  of  Protestants  in  France. — Grant  of  Pennsylvania  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn. 

1082.  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  by  La  Salle. 

1083.  The  Rye-house  Plot,  and  execution  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  in  England. 
— Great  invasion  of  Hungary  and  Austria  by  the  Turks;  their  siege  of  Vienna,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland. — Establishment  of  a  penny  post  in  London. 

1085.  Death  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  England,  and  accession  of  his  brother  James  II.,  an 
avowed  ("atholic. — Rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. — Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XI V^.  of  France. 

1080.  Consolidation  of  New  England  imder  a  royal  governor-general. — League  of  Augsburg 
against  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

1088.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James  II.  of  England,  and  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the 
seven  bisliops  for  refusing  to  imblish  it. — Invitation  to  William  and  Mary  of  Orange  to  accept  th(! 
English  crown. — Arrival  in  England  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  flight  of  James. 

1089.  Completion  of  the  English  Revolution.  —Settlement  of  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary. 
— Passage  of  the  Toleration  Act  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. — Landing  of  James  II.  in  Ireland  and  war 
in  that  island ;  siege  and  successful  defense  of  Londonderry. 

lOOO.    'The  first  congress  of  the  American  colonies. —Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland. 

1002.  The  Salem  Witchcraft  madness  in  Massachusetts. — Massacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland. 
1095.    Passage  of  the  first  of  the  Penal  Laws,  oppressing  Catholics  in  Ireland. 

1097.    Peace  of  Ryswick. — Cession  of  Strasbu'-g  and  restoration  of  Acadia  to  France. 
1099.    Peace  of  Carlowitz,  between  Turkey,  Russia,  Poland,  Venice,  and  the  Emperor. 
1700.    Prussia  raised  in  rank  to  a  kingdom. — First  campaigns  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
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LQtzen,  while  it  cost  OnstJivus  liis  life,  prepared 
tlie  full  of  Wiillenstcin.  .  .  .  TIioukIi  the  full  of 
Gustuvus  Adolphus  frustrated  his  own  private 
views,  it  (lid  not  tliose  of  his  party.  .  .  .  The 
school  of  Oustavus  produced  a  ntunlier  of  men, 
great  in  the  cabinet  and  in  thetiehl;  yet  it  was 
hard,  even  for  an  Oxensteirn,  to  preserve  the 
ini])ortunee  of  Sweden  uniini)aired;  and  it  was 
but  partially  done  by  the  alliance  of 'lleilbronn. 
...  If  the  forces  of  Sweden  overrun  almost 
every  part  of  Germany  in  the  following 
months,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pupils  of  the 
king,  Bernard  of  Weimar  and  Gustavus  Horn, 
we  must  apjiarentl^  attribute  it  to  Wallenstein's 
intentional  inactivity  in  Bohemia.  The  distrust 
of  him  increased  in  Vienna  the  more,  as  he  took 
but  little  trouble  to  diminish  it;  and  though  his 
fall  was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  treachery,  if 
proved,  it  was  for  his  equivocal  character  and 
imprudence.  His  death  probably  saved  Ger- 
many from  a  catastrophe.  ...  A  great  change 
took  place  upon  the  death  of  Wallenstein;  as  a 
prince  of  the  bUwd,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  obtained  the  command.  Thus  an 
end  was  put  to  plans  of  revolutions  from  this 
quarter.  But  in  the  same  year  the  battle  of 
Nordlingen  gave  to  the  imperial  arms  a  sudden 
preponderance,  such  as  it  had  never  before 
acquired.  The  separate  peace  of  Sa.xony  with 
the  emperor  at  Prague,  and  soon  after  an  alli- 
ance, were  its  consequences;  Sweden  driven  back 
to  Pomerania,  seemed  unable  of  herself,  during 
the  two  following  years,  to  maintain  her  ground 
in  Germany:  the  victory  of  Wittstock  turned 
tlie  scale  in  her  favour.  .  .  .  The  war  was  pro- 
longed and  greatly  extended  by  the  active  share 
taken  in  it  by  France :  firet  against  Spain,  and 
soon  against  Austria.  .  .  .  The  German  war, 
after  the  treaty  with  Bcrnhard  of  Weimar,  was 
inain>y  carried  on  by  France,  by  the  arming  of 
Germans  against  Germans.  But  the  pupil  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  preferred  to  fight  for  him- 
self rather  than  others,  and  his  early  death  was 
almost  as  much  coveted  by  France  as  by  Austria. 
The  success  of  the  Swedish  arms  revived  under 
Baner.  ...  At  the  general  diet,  which  was  at 
last  convened,  the  emperor  yielded  to  a  general 
amnesty,  or  at  least  what  was  so  designated. 
But  when  at  the  meeting  of  the  ambassadors  of 
the  leading  powers  at  Hamburg,  the  prelimin- 
aries were  signed,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the 
congress  of  peace  fixed,  it  was  deferred  after 
Kichelieu's  death,  (who  was  succeeded  by  ilaza- 
rin),  by  the  war,  which  both  parties  continued, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  better  conditions  by 
victory.  A  new  war  broke  out  in  the  north 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  when  at 
last  the  congress  of  peace  was  opened  at  Munster 
and  Osnabruck,  the  negotiations  dragged  on 
for  three  years.  .  .  .  The  German  peace  was 
negotiated  at  Munster  between  the  emperor  and 
France,  and  at  Osnabruck  between  the  emperor 
and  Sweden;  but  both  treaties,  according* to 
express  agreement,  Oct.  24,  1648,  were  to  be 
con-sidered  as  one,  under  tne  title  of  the  West- 
phalian." — A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  A  Manual  of  tlie 
History  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its 
Colonies,  pp.  91-99.—"  The  Peace  of  Westphalia 
has  met  manifold  hostile  comments,  not  only  in 
earlier,  but  also  in  later,  times.  German  patriots 
complained  ihat  by  it  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
was  rent;  and  indeed  the  connection  of  the 
States,  which  even  before  was  loose,  was  relaxed 


to  the  extreme.  Thi.s  was,  however,  an  cvU 
which  could  not  be  avoided,  und  it  hud  to  lx> 
accepted  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  and 
Swedes  from  using  their  opportunity  for  tlie 
further  enslavement  of  the  land.  .  .  .  The 
religious  parlies  also  nuuU;  objections  to  the 
lieace.  The  strict  Catholics  condemned  it  as  a 
work  of  inexcusable  and  arbitrary  injustice. 
.  .  .  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  I'rotestunts  was 
chietly  with  the  recognition  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Ueservation.  They  complained  also  that  their 
brethren  in  the  faith  were  not  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  Austria.  Their  hos- 
tility wus  limited  to  theoretical  discussions, 
which  soon  ceased  when  Louis  XIV.  took  advan- 
tage of  the  preponderance  which  he  had  won 
to  make  outrageous  assaults  upon  Germany, 
and  even  tlie  Protestants  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  Emperor  as  the  real  defender 
of  German  independence." — A.  Giuvlely.  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years' War.  c.  2.  ch.  10,  sect.  4.— See, 
also,  Geiuianv:  A.  I).  1018-1620,  to  1648; 
France:  A.  D.  1624-1026;  and  Italy:  A.  D. 
1627-1631. 

A.  D.  1621.— Formal  establishment  of  the 
right  of  primogeniture  in  the  Archducal 
Family.     See  Gkkmany:  A.  I).  l(i:tO-l(J37. 

A.  D.  1624-1626.— Hostile  combinations  of 
Richelieu. — The  Valtelline  war  in  Northern 
Italy.     SeeFiiANCK:  A.  1).  1024-1026. 

A.  D.  1627-1631.— War  with  France  over 
the  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  Sec 
Italy:  A.  I).  1027-10.'31. 

A.  D.  1660-1664. — Renewed  war  with  the 
Turks.  —  Help  from  France.  —  Battle  and 
victory  of  St.  Gothard. — Twenty  years  truce. 
See  IlrNOAUY:  A.  D.  1600-1001. 

A.  D.  1668-1683. — Increased  oppression  and 
religious  persecution  in  Hungary.  Revolt  of 
Tekeli. — The  Turks  again  called  in. — Mus- 
tapha's  great  invasion  and  siege  of  Vienna. — 
Deliverance  of  the  city  by  John  Sobieski.  See 
IIuncjauy:   A.  D.  160«-10S;i 

A.  D.  1672-1714.— The  wars  with  Louis 
XIV.  of  France :  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
— Peace  of  Ryswick. — "The  leading  principle 
of  the  reign  [in  France]  of  Louis  XIV.  ...  is 
the  principle  of  war  with  the  dynasty  of  Charles 
V. —  the  elder  branch  of  which  reigned  in  Spain, 
while  the  descendants  of  the  younger  branch 
occui)ied  the  imperial  thnme  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
At  the  death  of  Mazarin,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Philip 
IV.,  .  .'  .  the  early  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
sought  to  prevent  the  junior  branch  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  from  succeeding  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  elder  branch.  He  had  no  desire 
to  see  reconstituted  under  the  imperial  sceptre  of 
Germany  the  monarchy  which  Charles  V.  had 
at  one  time  wished  to  transmit  entire  to  his  son, 
but  which,  worn  out  and  weakened,  he  sub- 
sequently allowed  without  regret  t  be  divided 
between  his  son  and  his  brother.  V  lore  making 
war  upon  Austria,  Louis  XIV  ast  his  eyes 
upon  a  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  the  expedition  against  Holland,  begin, 
in  1672  [see  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1672-1674,  and  1674-1678],  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  Spanish  provinces  by  overwhelm- 
ing them,  opened  the  series  of  his  vast  enter- 
prises. His  first  great  war  was,  historically 
speaking,  his  first  great  fault.  He  failed  in  his 
object:   for  at  the  end  of  six  campaigns,  during 
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whlrh  the  Frrnch  nrmics  obttiinori  fn-cat  and 
(IctMTVCfl  HiKTcsH,  Holliuiil  rcmnino»l  mirori- 
qiicr<Ml.  TlitiH  WHS  Kurope  wiinicd  tliiit  tin-  lust 
of  cotiqiicMt  of  u  yoiin^  inormrcli,  who  did  not 
liiinsflf  poHscsH  niilitury  gfiiiiis,  hut  who  found 
In  his  ircncriils  llic  rcsouncH  and  ability  in  whicii 
he  wax  hinis<lf  dcllcicnt,  would  soon  threaten  her 
Indcpfnthncf.  Condi' and  Turcnnc.  after  havinir 
l)een  rci)ellious  sultjects  \nider  the  Uegency, 
were  ahout  to  hecoine  the  first  and  thu  most 
illustrioii.s  lit^uteiiantH  of  Louis  XIV.  Europe, 
however,  th(  .i^h  warned,  was  not  immediately 
ready  to  defend  herself.  It  was  from  Austria, 
more  directly  e.xposed  to  the  ilan^'crs  of  the 
Rreat  war  now  cominencinu;,  that  tlio  first  sy.s- 
temntic  resistance  ought  to  liavo  come,  lint 
Austria  was  not  prejjared  to  play  such  a  part; 
nnd  the  Emperor  Leopold  possessed  neither  the 
genius  nor  th(!  wish  for  it.  He  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  mon;  than  the  nominal  heail  of  Germany. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  alTairs  in  Europe 
when  William  of  Orange  tlrst  made  his  appear- 
ance <m  the  stage.  .  .  .  The  old  question  of 
Bupremacy,  which  Loins  XIV.  wished  to  tight 
out  as  a  duel  with  the  House  of  Austria,  was 
now  ahout  to  change  its  asp(;ct,  and,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  an  unexpected  genius,  to  bring 
into  the  (luarrel  other  powers  besides  the  two 
original  competitors.  The  foe  of  Louis  XIV.  ought 
by  rights  to  have  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
I)an\il)e,  and  not  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 
In  fact,  it  was  Austria  that  at  that  moment  most 
needed  a  man  of  genius,  eithei  on  the  throne  or 
at  the  head  of  alTairs.  The  events  of  the  century 
would,  ni  this  case,  doubtless  have  followed  a 
diflercnt  course:  the  war  would  have  been  less 
general,  and  the  maritime  nations  would  not 
have  been  involved  in  it  to  tin;  same  degree.  .  .  . 
The  treaties  <}f  jjcace  would  have  been  signed  in 
some  small  i)lace  in  Frai\ce  or  Germany,  and  not 
in  two  towns  and  a  village  in  Holland,  such  as 
Nimeguen,  Ityswick,  and  Utrecht.  .  .  .  William 
of  Orange  found  himself  in  a  position  soon  to 
form  the  Triple  Alliance  which  the  very  policy 
of  Louis  XI  \'.  suggested.  For  Franci;  to  attack 
Holland,  when  lier  object  was  eventually  to 
reach  Austria,  and  keep  her  out  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  was  to  make  enemies  at  one  and  the 
same  time  of  Spain,  of  Austria,  and  of  Holland. 
But  if  it  afterwards  reiinired  considerable  etTorts 
on  the  i)art  of  William  of  Orange  to  maintain 
this  alliance,  it  demanded  still  more  energy  to 
extend  it.  It  formed  i)art  of  the  Stacltholder's 
ulterior  plans  to  rombine  the  union  between  him- 
self and  the  two  branches  of  the  Austrian 
family,  with  the  old  Anglo-Swedish  Triple 
Alliance,  which  had  just  been  dissolved  luider 
the  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it  by 
Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  Louis  XIV.,  whose  linances 
were  exhausted,  was  very  soon  anxious  to  make 
peace,  even  on  the  morrow  of  his  most  brilliant 
victories;  whilst  William  of  Orange,  beaten  and 
retreating,  ardently  desired  the  continuance  of 
tlie  war.  .  .  .  The  Peace  of  Nimeguen  was  at 
last  signed,  and  bj'  it  were  secured  to  Louis  XIV. 
Franclie-Comte,  and  some  important  places  in 
the  S]ianish  Low  Countries  on  his  northern 
frontier  [.see  NtMEorEN,  Peace  of].  This 
was  the  culminating  point  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  Although  the  coalition  had  prevented 
him  from  attaining  the  full  object  of  his  designs 
against  the  House  of  Austria,  which  had  been 
to  absorb  by  conquest  so  much  of  the  territory 


iK'longing  to  Spain  as  would  Bccure  him  against 
the  elTect  of  a  will  preserving  the  whole  in- 
heritance intact  in  the  family,  yet  his  armies  had 
been  constantly  successful,  and  many  of  his  op- 
p<inents  were  evidently  tired  of  the  struggle. 
.  .  .  Some  vi'ars  passe<l  thus,  with  the  appear- 
an<'e  of  calm.  Europe  was  c()n(iucn'd;  and 
when  peace  was  broken,  iM'cause,  as  was  said, 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  was  not  duly  executed, 
tlu'  events  of  the  war  were  for  some  time  neither 
brilliant  or  important,  for  several  campaigns 
began  and  ended  without  any  considerable  r«;- 
sult.  ...  At  length  Louis  XlV.  entered  on  the 
second  half  of  his  reign,  which  dilTered  widely 
from  the  first.  .  .  .  During  this  second  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  winch  begins  after  the 
Treaty  of  Nimeguen  and  lasts  till  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  events  succeed  each  other  in  complete 
logical  se(iuence,  so  that  the  reign  presents  itself 
as  one  continuous  whole,  with  a  regular  move- 
ment of  ascension  and  decline.  .  .  .  The  leading 
principle  of  the  reign  remaine<l  the  same;  it  was 
always  the  desire  to  weaken  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, or  to  secure  an  advantageous  partition 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  But  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  protected  by  tlie  coalition,  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  whose  deaUi  was  considered 
imminent,  would  not  make  up  his  mind  to  die. 
.  .  .  During  the  first  League,  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  contending  against  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Electors 
on  the  Rhine,  the  religious  element  played  only 
a  secondary  \r.\rt  in  the  war.  But  we  shall  see 
this  elemeiit  make  its  presence  more  manifest. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  inHuence  of  Protestant  England 
made  itself  more  and  more  felt  in  the  afTairs  of 
Euroi)e,  'ii  proportion  as  the  government  of  the 
Stuarts,  irom  its  violence,  its  unpopularity,  and 
from  the  opi)()siti(jn  offered  to  it,  was  approach- 
ing its  end.  .  .  .  The  second  coalition  was 
neither  more  united  nor  more  firm  than  the  first 
hail  been:  but,  after  the  exinilsionof  the  Stuarts, 
the  germs  of  dissolution  no  longer  threatened 
the  s:ime  dangers.  .  .  .  The  Britisli  nation  now 
made  itself  felt  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
William  of  Orange  was  for  tlie  first  time  in  his 
life  successful  in  war  at  the  head  of  his  English 
tioo])s.  .  .  .  This  was  tlie  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  the  life  of  William  III.  ...  He  was  now  at 
the  height  of  his  glory,  after  a  period  of  twenty 
years  from  his  start  in  life,  and  his  destiny  was 
accomplished;  so  that  until  the  Treaty  of  Hys- 
wick,  which  in  1698  put  an  end  to  his  hostilities 
with  France,  and  brought  about  his  recognition 
as  King  of  England  by  Louis  XIV.,  not  much 
more  was  left  for  him  to  gain ;  and  he  had  the 
skill  to  lo.se  nothing.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  for 
tlie  Treaty  of  Ryswick  were  conducted  with  less 
ability  and  boldness,  and  concluded  on  less 
advantageous  terms,  than  the  Truce  of  Rjitishe" 
or  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen.  Nevertheless,  this 
treaty,  which  secured  to  Louis  the  possession  of 
Strasbourg,  might,  particularly  as  age  was  now 
creeping  on  him,  have  closed  his  military  career 
without  disgrace,  if  the  eternal  question,  for  the 
solution  of  which  he  had  made  so  many  sacri- 
fices, and  which  had  always  held  the  foremost 
place  in  his  thoughts,  had  not  remained  as  un- 
settled and  as  full  of  difliculty  as  on  the  day 
when  he  had  mounted  the  throne.  Charles  II. 
of  Spain  was  not  dead,  and  the  question  of  the 
Spanish    succession,    which    had    so    actively 
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employed  the  jirmics  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  taxed 
hin  diplomac-y,  wim  iih  iiiKlccidcd  hh  nt  the  be- 
Rlnnlnj^of  Ids  rei>,'ii.  LoidsXIV.  siiwtwoidter- 
imtiveH  l)efore  hiiii:  n  partition  of  tlie  succession 
iR'tween  tlie  Emperor  and  lunisclf  (a  soiutlon 
proiMised  tidrty  yeiirs  hcfon;  as  a  njcans  to  avoid 
war),  or  else  a  will  in  favourof  France,  followed 
of  course  hy  a  reconuncnccinint  of  general 
hostilities.  .  .  .  Louis  XIV.  pro|)osed  in  suc- 
cession two  seheines,  not,  as  thirty  years  ijofore, 
to  tlie  Emperor,  hut  to  the  Kin;^  of  En>;land, 
whose  power  and  wliose  j^enius  renderi'(l  him 
the  arbiter  of  all  the  ftreat  alTairs  of  Europe. 
...  In  the  first  of  the  treaties  of  partition, 
Spain  and  the  Low  C'ountries  wen-  to  he  /j;iven 
ti>  the  I'rince  of  Mavaria;  in  thc^  second,  to  the 
Arcliilulve  Charles.  In  botli,  France  obtained 
Naples  and  Sicily  for  the  Dauphin.  .  .  .  Hoth 
these  arran;;cnients  .  .  .  stated  both  France  and 
England  as  a  jjacitlc  solution  of  the  (piestion. 
.  .  .  But  events,  as  wv  know,  deranj^ed  all  these 
calculations,  an<l  Charles  II.,  who,  by  continuing 
to  live,  had  disappointed  so  nuich  itni>aticnt  ex- 
l)ectafion,  by  his  last  will  provoked  a  general 
war,  to  be  carried  on  against  France;  by 
the  union  of  England  witli  tlu-  Empire  and  witli 
Holland  —  a  union  which  was  mucli  strengthened 
under  tlie  new  dynasty,  and  which  afterwards 
embraced  the  northern  states  of  (Germany.  .  .  . 
William  III.  died  at  tlie  age  of  tifty-two,  on  the 
SUli  of  Marcli,  17(>'2,  at  tlic  beginning  of  tlu; 
War  of  Succession.  After  him,  tlie  part  he  was 
to  have  played  was  divided.  Prince  Eugene, 
Marlbonmgh,  and  Ilcinsius  (the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary) had  the  conduct  of  political  and 
espcciallv  of  military  affairs,  and  acted  in  con- 
(;ert.  The  disii.strous  conse(|ueiice9  to  France  of 
that  war,  in  which  William  had  no  jiart,  are 
notorious.  The  battles  of  Blenheim,  of  Ramilies, 
anil  of  (Judeiiarde  brought  the  allied  armies  on 
the  soil  of  France,  and  placed  Louis  XIV.  on 
the  verire  of  ruin." — .1.  Van  Praet,  Ehxhi/m  on 
the  Political  llintorii  of  the  \^M,  Idth,  and  nth 
Centnriex,  pp.  890-414  and  441-455. 

Also  in:  II.  Martin,  Hixt.  of  France:  Aqe  of 
I/»iiH  A'/K,  >K  3,  ch.  a  and  4-0.— T.  II.  Dver, 
Hint,  of  Modern  Europe,  hk.  5,  ch.  5-0  {v.  i).— 
See,  also.  Gichmanv:  A.  1).  1086;  and  Fiunce: 
A.  I).  lt:8i)-l(»i)()  to  1097. 

A.  D.  i683-i687.~Mercii«ss  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolt. — The  crown  of  Hungary 
made  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
See  Hr.Nd.vuv:    A.  I).  ]«8:{-iG87. 

A.  D.  168V1699.— Expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Hungary. — The  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  See 
HiNo.vKV:    A.  I).  l()8:!-UiU'.». 

A.  D.  1699-1711. — Suppression  of  the  Re- 
volt under  Kakoczy  in  Hungary.  See  IIuN- 
oauy:    A.  I).  U)<.)!)-1T18. 

A.  D.  1700. — Interest  of  the  Imperial  House 
in  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
See  Si'AiN:    A.  I).  1698-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1713.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  See  Germ.\nv:  A.  D.  1*03,  lo 
1704;  Itai.v:  A.  D.  1701-1713;  Spain:  A.  D. 
1702,  to  1707-1710,  and  Nktueklands:  A.  D. 
1702-1704.  to  1710-1712. 

A.  D.  171 1.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession.— Its  Circumstances  changed. — "The 
death  of  the  Emperor  .loseph  I.,  who  expired 
April  17,  1711,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.     As  Joseph  left  uo  male  heirs,  the 


hereditary  dominions  of  llie  House  of  Austria 
devolved  to  his  brother,  the  An^hdiike  Charles; 
and  though  that  prince  had  not  lieen  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  had  therefore  to  be- 
come a  candidate  fur  the  imperial  crown,  yet 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  attidn 
that  dignity.  Hence,  if  Charles  should  also  be- 
come sovereign  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  vast 
empire  of  Cliarles  V.  would  Ik-  again  united  in 
one  person;  and  that  very  evil  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal monarchy  would  be  established,  the  pre- 
vention of  which  had  been  \\w  chief  cause  for 
faking  up  arms  airainst  Philip  V.  .  .  .  After  an 
interregnum  of  half  a  year,  during  which  the 
atTiiirs  of  the  Empire  had  been  ( iniducted  by  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  the  p^lcctor  of  Saxony,  as 
imperial  vicars  for  South  and  North  (Jcriiiany, 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  unanimously  named 
Emperor  by  the  Electoral  ("ollege  (Oct.  12th). 
.  .  .  Charles  .  .  .  received  the  imperial  criwn 
at  Frankfort.  Dec.  22d,  with  the  title  of  Charles 
VI."— T.  II.  DyvT,  IHhI.  of  Mmlern  Europe,  hk.  5, 
ch.  0  (p.  3). 

A.  D.  1713-171^^. — Ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession. — The  Peace  of  Utrecht 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt. — Acquisition  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Naples  and  Milan. 
See  Utkkcht:    A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1713-1719. — Continued  differences 
with  Spain.—  The  Triple  Alliance. —  The 
Quadruple  Alliance.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1713- 
1725. 

A.  D.  1714.— The  Desertion  of  the  Catalans. 
Sec  Spain:    A.  1).  17i:J-1714. 

A.  D.  1714-1718. — Recovery  of  Belgrade 
and  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Hun- 
gary.    See  Hinoakv:    A.  1).  l(i!(9-.71H. 

A.  D.  1718-1738.— The  question  of  the  Suc- 
cession.— The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
VI.,  and  its  guarantee  by  the  Powers. —  "On 
the  death  [A.  D.  1711]  of  .loseph,  the  hopes  of 
the  house  of  Austria  and  the  future  destiny  of 
Germany  rested  on  Charles  |then,  as  titular  king 
of  Sjiain,  (Miarles  III.,  ineirectually  contesting 
the  S[<aiiisli  throne  with  the  Bourbon  heir, 
Philip  v.;  afterwards,  as  Emperor,  Charles VI.] 
who  was  the  only  surviving  male  of  his  illus- 
trious family.  By  that  eveiil  the  houses  of  Aus- 
tria, Germany  and  Europe  were  jdaced  in  a  new 
ami  critical  situation.  From  a  i)riiieiple  of  mis- 
taken policy  the  succession  to  the  hereditary  do- 
minions had  never  been  established  according  to  an 
invariable  rule;  for  it  was  not  clearly  ascertained 
whether  males  of  the  collat(?ral  branches  should 
be  preferred  to  females  in  lineal  ilescent,  an  un- 
certainty wliicii  had  frccpiently  occasioned  many 
vehement  disputes.  To  obviate  this  evil,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  future  di.sputcs,  LeopoUl 
[father  of  .loseph  and  Charles]  had  arranged  the 
order  of  succession:  to  .Joseph  he  assigned  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  the  other  hereditary  do- 
minions; and  to  Charles  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
all  the  territories  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
inheritance.  Should  .Joseph  die  without  issue 
male,  the  whole  succession  was  to  descend  to 
Charles,  and  in  ca.se  of  his  death,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  Austrian  dominions  were  to 
devolve  on  the  daughters  of  .Joseph  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  Charles.  This  family  compact 
was  signed  by  the  two  brothers  in  the  presence 
of  Leopold.  Joseph  died  without  male  issue; 
but  left  two  daughters."  He  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  in  accordance  with  the  compact.     ' '  On 
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the  2n(l  of  August.  1718,  soon  after  the  signature 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Charles  promulgated 
"i  new  law  of  succession  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  liouse  of  Austria,  under  the  name  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  According  to  the  family 
compact  forme<l  by  Leojtold,  and  confirmed  by 
Joseph  and  Ciiarles,  tlie  succession  was  entailed 
on  liie  daughters  of  Josepli  in  preference  to 
tlie  daughters  of  Charles,  sliould  they  both 
die  witliout  i.ssue  male.  Charles,  however,  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  tliough  at  tli.it 
time  without  children,  than  lie  resersed  this 
compact,  and  settled  the  right  of  succession,  in 
<  defaidt  of  his  male  issue,  first  on  his  daughters, 
then  on  the  daughters  of  Joseph,  and  afterwards 
on  the  (|ueen  of  Portugal  and  the  other  daugh- 
ters of  Leopold.  Since  the  promulgation  of  that 
decree,  the  Empress  had  borne  a  son  who  died  in 
his  infancy,  and  three  daughters,  ^laria  Theresa, 
Maria  Anne  and  Slaria  Amelia.  With  a  view  to 
insure  the  succession  of  these  daughters,  and  to 
obviate  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from  the 
claims  of  the  Josephine  archduchesses,  he  pub- 
lished the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  coniixlled 
his  nieces  to  renounce  their  pretensions  o:i  their 
marriages  with  the  electors  of  Sa.xony  and  Ba- 
varia. Aware,  however,  that  the  strongest  re- 
nunciations are  disregarded,  he  obtained  from 
the  different  states  of  his  extensive  dominions 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
and  made  it  the  great  object  of  his  reign,  to 
which  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideration,  to 
procure  tlie  guaranty  of  the  European  powers." 
This  guaranty  was  obtained  in  treaties  with  the 
several  powers,  as  follows:  Spain  in  1725;  Rus- 
sia, 1726,  renewed  in  17:33;  Prussia,  1728;  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  1731 ;  France,1738;  the  Empire, 
1732.  The  inheritance  which  Charles  thus  en- 
deavored to  secure  to  his  daughter  was  vast  and 
imposing.  "He  was  by  election  Emperor  of 
Germany,  by  hereditary  right  sovereign  of  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  Boliemia,  Austria,  Stvria, 
Carintliia  and  C^arniola,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Bris- 
gau,  and  he  had  recently  obtained  Naples  and 
Sicily,  the  Milanese  and  the  Netherlands." —  AY. 
Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  Ilouae  of  Austria,  ch.  80,  84-85 
(r.  3). — "The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  though  fri;mcd 
to  legalize  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  ex- 
cludes the  present  Emperor's  daughters  and  his 
grandchild  by  postponing  the  succession  of 
females  to  that  of  males  in  the  family  of  Charles 
VI." — J.  I).  Bourcliier,  The  Ilcritafic  of  the 
ILtpahxirgs  {Fortnightly  liev.,  March,  1889). 

Also  in:  H.  Tuttle,  Hist.  ofPrusxia,  1740-1745, 
cJi.  2. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  bk.  3,  ch.  3  (v.  3). 

A.  D.  1719.— Sardinia  ceded  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  1713-1725;  and  Italy:  A.  D.  1715- 
1735. 

A.  D.  1731. — The  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
with  England  and  Holland.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1726-1731. 

A.  D.  1732-1733.— Interference  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  King  of  Poland.  See  Poland: 
A.  1).  1732-1733. 

A.  D.  1733-1735.— The  war  of  the  Polish 
Succession. — Cession  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
S  jain,  and  Lorraine  and  Bar  to  France.  Sec 
fit-VNti::  A.  I).  1733-1735,  and  Italy:  A.  I). 
1*15-1735. 

A.  D.  1737-1739. — Unfortunate  war  with  the 
Turks,  in  alliance  with  Russia. — Humiliating 


peace  of  Belgrade.— Surrender  of  Belgrade, 
with  Servia,  and  part  of  Bosnia.  See  Hcbsia: 
A.  U.  1725-1731). 

A.  D.  1740  (October). — Treachery  among 
the  Guarantors  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. — 
The  inheritance  of  Marie  Theresa  disputed. 
— "The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  .  .  .  died  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1740.  His  daughter  JIaria 
Theresa,  the  heiress  of  his  dominions  with  the 
title  of  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  without  experience  or  knowl- 
edge of  business ;  and  her  husband  Francis,  the 
titular  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  deserved  the  praise  of  amiahle 
(lualities  rather  than  of  commanding  talents. 
Her  Ministers  were  timorous,  irresolute,  and 
useless:  'I  saw  them  in  despair,'  writes  Mr. 
Robiii-son,  the  British  envoy,  'but  that  very 
despair  was  not  capable  of  rendering  them 
bravely  desperate. '  The  treasury  was  exhausted, 
the  army  dispersed,  and  no  General  risen  to  re- 
place Eugene.  The  succession  of  Maria  Theresa 
was,  indeed,  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  her 
subjects,  and  seemed  to  be  secured  amongst 
foreign  powers  by  their  guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  such 
guarantees  are  mere  wortliless  parchments 
where  there  is  strong  temptation  to  break  and 
only  a  feeble  army  to  support  them.  The 
jiriiicipal  claimant  to  the  succession  was  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  maintained  that  the 
will  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  First  devised 
the  Austrian  states  to  his  daughter,  from  whom 
the  Elector  descended,  on  failure  of  male  lineage. 
It  ajipeared  that  the  original  will  in  the  archives 
at  Vienna  referred  to  the  failure,  not  of  the 
male  but  of  the  legitinuue  issue  of  his  sons; 
but  this  document,  though  ostentatiously  dis- 
played to  all  the  Ministers  of  state  and  foreign 
ambassadors,  was  very  far  from  inducing  the 
Elector  to  desist  from  his  pretensions.  As  to  the 
Great  Powers  —  the  Court  of  France,  the  old 
ally  of  the  Bavarian  family,  and  mindful  of  its 
injuries  from  the  House  of  Austria,  was  eager 
to  exalt  the  first  by  the  depression  of  the  latter. 
The  Bourbons  in  Spain  followed  the  direction  of 
the  Bourbons  in  France.  The  King  of  Poland 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia  were  more  friendly 
in  their  expressions  than  in  their  designs.  An 
opposite  si)irit  pervaded  England  and  Holland, 
wlr.'re  motives  of  honour  and  of  policy  combined 
to  support  the  rights  of  Maria  Theresa.  In 
Germany  itself  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the 
Bavarian's  brother,  warmly  espoused  his  cause; 
and 'the  remaining  Electors,' says  Chesterfield, 
'like  electors  with  us,  thought  it  a  proper  op- 
portunity of  making  the  most  of  their  votes, — 
and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  and 
abandoned  House  of  Austria ! '  The  first  blow, 
however,  came  from  Prussia,  where  the  King 
Frederick  William  had  died  ji  few  months  be- 
fore, and  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick 
the  Second;  a  Prince  surnanud  the  Great  by 
poets." — Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  23  (i\  3).— "The  elector  of 
Bavaria  acted  in  a  prompt,  honest,  and  consistent 
manner.  He  at  once  lodged  a  protest  against 
any  disposition  of  the  '.  •.  'States  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  his  own  r  .  i  ;  vu  .•  -  ^n  f'e  will 
of  Ferdinand  I.;   an'    •:        r.i     1    ".,   ,  .1 

of  the  original  text      '         ■    .•>  r.j   V,   .rv  i 
But  it  was  found  t  ^   .     ■       ioiv         vi 

heirs  of    his  dau  'le  ancestress  •  ii 
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elector,  not,  as  he  contended,  on  the  failure  of 
male  heirs,  but  in  the  absence  of  more  direct 
heirs  born  in  wedlock.  ^lariii  Theresa  could,  liow- 
ever,  trace  her  descent  through  nearer  male  heirs, 
and  had,  therefore,  a  superior  title.  Charles 
Albert  was  in  any  event  only  one  of  several 
claimants.  The  King  of  Spain,  a  Bourbon,  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  heir  of  the  Hapsburg 
emperor  Charles  V.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
alleged  an  ancient  marriage  contract,  from  which 
he  derived  a  right  to  the  duchy  of  aMilan.  Even 
August  of  Saxony  claimed  territory  by  virtue  of 
an  anticjuatcd  title,  which,  it  was  pretended,  the 
renunciation  of  his  wife  could  not  affect.  All 
these  were,  however,  mere  vultures  compared  to 
the  eagle  [Frederick  of  Prussia]  which  was  soon 
to  descend  upon  its  prey." — H.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of 
Pnmia,  1740-1745.  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1740  (October  — November). — The  War 
of  the  Succession. —  Conduct  of  Frederick  the 
Great  as  explained  by  himself.— "This  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  guarantied  by  France, 
England,  Holland,  Sardiina,  Sa.xony,  and  the 
Roman  empire;  nay  by  the  late  King  Frederic 
William  [of  Prussia]  also,  on  condition  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  would  secure  to  him  the  succes- 
sion of  Juliers  and  Berg.  The  emperor  promised 
him  the  eventual  succession,  and  did  not  fuKil 
his  engagements ;  by  which  the  King  of  Prussia, 
his  successor,  was  freed  from  this  guarantee,  to 
which  his  father,  the  late  king,  had  i)le(lged  him- 
self, conditionally.  .  .  .  Frederic  I.,  when  he 
erected  Prussia  into  a  kingdom,  had,  by  that  vain 
grandeur,  planted  the  scion  of  ambition  in  the 
bixsom  of  his  posterity ;  which,  soon  or  late,  must 
fructify.  The  monarchy  he  had  left  to  his  des- 
cendants was,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expres- 
sidii,  a  kind  of  hermaphrodite,  which  was  rather 
more  an  electorate  than  a  kingdom.  Fame  was 
to  be  acquired  by  determining  the  nature  of  this 
beirg:  and  this  sensiition  certainly  was  one  of 
those  which  strengthened  so  many  motives,  con- 
spiring to  engage  the  king  in  grand  enterprises. 
If  the  acquisition  of  the  dutchy  of  Berg  had  not 
even  met  with  almost  insurmountable  impedi- 
raents,  it  was  in  itself  so  small  that  the  possession 
would  add  little  grandeur  to  the  house  of  Bran- 
denbourg.  These  reflections  occasioned  the  king 
to  turn  his  views  toward  the  house  of  Austria, 
the  succession  of  which  would  become  matter  of 
litigation,  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  when  the 
throne  of  the  Cfcsars  should  be  vacant.  That 
event  must  be  favourable  to  the  distinguished 
part  which  the  king  had  to  act  in  Germany,  by 
the  various  claims  of  the  houses  of  Saxony  and 
V  aria  to  these  states;  by  the  number  of  caudi- 
daus  which  might  canvass  for  the  Imperial  crown ; 
and  by  the  projects  of  the  court  of  Versailles, 
which,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  naturally  protit 
by  the  troubles  that  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
could  not  fail  to  excite.  This  accident  did  not 
long  keep  the  world  in  expectation.  The  em- 
peror ended  his  days  at  the  palace  La  Favorite, 
on  tlie26th  [20th]  day  of  October,  1740.  The  news 
arrived  at  Kheiusberg  when  the  king  was  ill  of  a 
fever.  .  .  .  He  immediately  resolved  to  reclaim 
the  principalities  of  Silesia ;  the  rights  of  his  house 
to  which  [long  dormant,  the  claim  dating  back 
to  a  certain  covenant  of  heritage-brotherhood 
with  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  in  lo37,  which  the 
emperor  of  that  day  caused  to  be  annulled  by  the 
Slates  of  Bohemia]  were  incontestable:  and  he 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  support  these  pre- 


tensions, if  necessary,  by  arms.  This  project  ac- 
complished all  his  political  views;  it  afforded  the 
means  of  acqiuring  reputation,  of  augmenting 
the  power  of  the  state,  and  of  terminating  what 
related  to  the  litigious  succession  of  the  dutchy 
of  Berg.  .  .  .  The  state  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  was  deplorable. 
The  finances  were  in  disorder;  the  army  was 
ruined  and  discouraged  by  ill  su(xess  in  its  wars 
Avith  the  Turks;  the  ministry  ilisunited.  and  a 
youthful  unexperienced  yirUi  -;  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  who  was  to  urfend  the  succes- 
sion from  all  claimants.  The  result  was  that  the 
government  could  not  appear  formidable.  It 
was  besides  impossible  that  the  king  should  be 
destitute  of  allies.  .  .  .  The  war  which  he  might 
undertake  in  Silesia  was  the  only  offensive  war 
that  coidd  be  favoured  by  the  situation  of  his 
states,  for  it  would  be  carried  on  upon  his  front- 
iers, and  the  Oder  would  always  furnish  him 
with  a  sure  communication.  .  .  .  Add  to  these 
reasons,  an  army  fit  to  march,  a  treasury  ready 
prepared,  and,  perhaps,  the  ambition  of  acquir- 
ing renown.  Such  were  the  causes  of  the  war 
winch  the  king  declared  against  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia." — 
Frederick  II.  (Frederick  the  Great),  Ilist.  of  J/y 
Own  Times:  Posthumous  Works  {trans,  by  IIul- 
croft),  V.  1,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1 740-1 74 1. —The  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion :  Faithlessness  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
— The  Macaulay  verdict. — "From  no  quarter 
did  the  young  queen  of  Hungary  receive  stronger 
assurances  of  friendship  and  sujiport  than 
from  the  King  of  Prussia.  Yet  tiie  King  of 
Prussia,  the  '  Anti-Maehiavel,'  had  alreadj'  fully 
determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of 
violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the 
ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of 
plunging  all  Europe  into  a  long,  bloody,  and 
desolating  war,  and  all  this  for  no  end  whatever 
except  that  he  might  extend  his  dominions  and 
see  his  name  in  the  gazettes.  He  determined  to 
assemble  a  great  army  with  sjieed  and  secrecy, 
to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  sboidd  bo 
apprized  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that  rich 
province  to  his  kingdom.  .  .  .  Without  any 
declaration  of  war,  without  any  demand  for 
reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pouring  forth  com- 
pliments and  assurances  of  good  will,  Frederic 
commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands  of  his 
troops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim 
to  any  part  of  her  territories.  At  length  he  sent 
her  a  message  which  could  be  regarded  only  as 
an  insult.  If  she  would  but  let  him  have  Silesia, 
he  would,  he  said,  stand  by  her  against  any 
power  which  should  try  to  deprive  her  of  her 
other  dominions:  as  if  he  was  not  already  bound 
to  stand  by  her,  or  as  if  his  new  promise  could 
be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one.  It  was  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe,  and  the 
roads  deep  in  mire.  But  the  Prussians  pressed 
on.  Resistance  was  impo.ssible.  The  Austrian 
army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor  elil- 
cient.  The  small  portion  of  that  army  which 
lay  in  Silesia  was  unprepared  for  hostilities. 
Glogau  was  blockaded ;  Breslau  ojiened  its  gates ; 
Ohlau  was  evacuated.  A  few  scattered  garri- 
sons still  held  out;  but  the  whole  open  country 
was  subjugated :  no  enemy  ventured  to  encounter 
the  king  in  the  field ;  and,  before  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, 1741,  he  returned  to  receive  the  congratula- 
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tions  of  his  sul)jcct8  at  Berlin.  Had  tlic  Silcsian 
question  l)e(Mi  merely  a  question  between  Frederic 
and  Maria  There.sa  it  would  be  impossible  to 
aeiiuit  the  Pru.ssian  king  of  gross  perfidy.  But 
when  we  consider  the  effects  which  his  policy 
produced,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce,  on  the 
whole  community  of  civilized  nations,  we  are 
compelleil  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  still 
more  severe.  .  .  .  The  scdfish  rapacity  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his  neigh- 
bours. .  .  .  The  evils  produced  by  this  wicked- 
ness were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia 
■was  unknown;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a 
neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to  defend, 
black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  .scalped  each  other  by  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Silesia  had  been  occu- 
pied without  a  battle;  but  the  Austrian  troops 
•were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  fortresses 
which  still  belli  out.  In  the  .spring  Frederic  re- 
joined his  army.  lie  had  seen  little  of  war,  and 
had  never  c'lnmanded  any  great  body  of  men  in 
the  field.  .  .  .  Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought 
at  Molwitz  [April  10,  1741],  and  never  did  the 
career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a  more  in- 
auspicious matmer.  His  army  was  victorious. 
Not  only,  however,  did  ho  not  establish  his  title 
to  the  character  of  an  able  general,  but  he  was 
so  mifortunate  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he 
pos.sessed  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The 
cavalry,  which  he  commanded  in  person,  was 
put  to  tiight.  Unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  and 
carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  he  lost  his  self-pos- 
session, and  listened  too  readily  to  tho.se  who 
urged  him  to  save  himself.  His  English  gray 
carried  him  many  miles  from  the  field,  while 
Schwerin.  tliouixli  wounded  in  two  places,  man- 
fully upheld  the  day.  The  skill  of  the  old 
Field-Marshal  and  the  steadiness  of  the  Prussian 
battalions  prevailed,  and  the  Austrian  army  was 
driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  H,(>()i»  men. 
The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in 
Avhi(;h  the  king  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him 
a  bitter  pang.  He  was  successful ;  but  he  owed 
his  success  to  dispositions  which  others  had 
made,  and  to  the  valour  of  men  who  had  fought 
while  he  was  Hying.  So  tuipromislng  was  the 
first  apjiearauce  of  liie  greatest  warrior  of  that 
age. " —  Lord  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great  ( A\ 
SiiijK,  V.  4). 

A.  D.  1741  (April— May).— The  War  of  the 
Succession:  rrench  responsibility.  —  The 
Carlyle  verdict. — "Th;;  battle  of  .Mollwitz  went 
olf  like  i  signal  shot  among  the  Nations;  inti- 
mating that  they  were,  one  and  all,  to  go  battling. 
AV'liieh  they  did,  ^vith  a  witness;  making  a  ter- 
rible thing  of  it,  over  all  the  world,  for  above 
seven  vears  to  come.  .  .  .  Not  that  Mollwitz 
kinilieil  Europi\  'Europe  was  already  kindled 
for  some  two  years  jiast;  -especially  since  the 
late  Kaiser  died,  and  hi.-;  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
superadded  to  the  other  troubles  afoot.  But 
ever  since  that  image  of  Jenkins's  Ear  had  at 
last  blazed-up  in  the  slow  English  brain,  lik<i  a 
fiery  con-sii'llation  or  Sign  in  the  Heavens,  sym- 
bolic of  such  injustices  and  uneiidurabilities,  and 
had  lighted  the  Spanish-English  Wat  [see  Eng- 
L.VND;  A.  I).  1739-1711],  Europe  wr.a  ntowly  but 
pretty  surely  taking  fire.  France  'cotiid  not  see 
Spain  humbled,' she  said;  Englai:(I  (iu  its  own 
dim  feeling,  and  also  in  the  fact  of  thiug.s),  could 
not  do  at  all  without  considenibly  luunbling 
Spain.     Fraucc,    euulessly   interested   iu   tltat 


Spanish-English  matter,  was  already  sending  out 
fieets,  firing  shots, —  almost,  or  altogether,  put- 
ting her  hand  in  it.  '  In  which  case,  will  not, 
must  not,  Austria  help  us?'  thought  England, — 
and  was  asking,  daily,  at  Vienna  .  .  .  when  the. 
late  Kaiser  died.  .  .  .  But  if  not  as  cause,  then 
as  signal,  or  as  signal  and  cause  together  (which 
it  properly  was),  the  Battle  of  Mollwitz  gave  tiie 
finishing  stroke  and  set  all  in  motion.  .  .  .  For 
directb  'lie  back  of  Mollwitz,  there  ensued, 
first,  losion  of  Diplomatic  activity,  such 

as  w.as  111  icrseen  before;  E.vcellencies  from  the 
four  winds  taking  wing  towards  Friedrich ;  and 
talking  and  insinuating,  and  fencing  and  fug- 
ling, after  their  sort,  in  that  Silcsian  camp  of 
his,  the  centre  being  there.  A  tinivcrsal  rookery 
of  Diplomatists,  whose  loud  cackle  is  now  as  if 
gone  mad  to  us;  their  Avork  vholly  fallen  putres- 
cent and  avoidable,  dead  to  all  creatures.  Ana 
secondly,  in  the  train  of  that,  there  ensued  a 
universal  European  War,  the  French  and  the 
English  being  chief  parties  in  it;  which  abotuids 
in  battles  and  feats  of  arms,  siiirited  but  delir- 
ious, and  cannot  be  got  stilled  for  s(!vcn  or  eight 
years  to  come ;  and  in  which  Friedri(;h  and  his 
War  swim  only  as  an  intermittent  Episode  hence- 
forth. .  .  .  The  first  point  to  be  noted  is,  AVhere 
did  it  originate  ?  To  which  the  answer  mainly 
is  .  .  .  with  Mouseigneur,  the  Marechalde  Belle- 
isle  principally;  with  the  ambitious  cuiiidities 
and  baseless  vanities  of  the  French  Court  and 
Nation,  as  represented  by  Belleisle.  .  .  .  The 
English-Spanish  War  had  a  basis  to  stand  on  in 
this  Universe.  Tlie  like  had  the  Prussian-Aus- 
trian one;  so  all  men  now  ;almit.  If  Friedrich 
had  not  business  there,  what  man  ever  had  in  an 
enterprise  he  ventured  on?  Friedrich,  aflv^-r 
such  trial  and  proof  as  has  seldom  been,  got  his 
claims  on  Sehlesien  allowed  by  the  Destinies. 
.  .  .  Friedrich  had  business  in  this  War;  and 
JIaria  Theresa  versus  Friedrich  had  likewise 
cau.se  to  appear  in  Court,  and  do  her  utmost 
plcailing  against  him.  But  if  we  ask.  What 
Belleisle  or  France  and  Louis  XV.  hati  to  do 
there  ?  the  answer  is  rigorously  Nothing.  Their 
own  windy  vanities,  ambitions,  sanctioned  not 
by  fact  and  tiie  Almighty  Powers,  but  by  Pliaii- 
tasm  and  the  babble  of  Versailles;  transcendent 
self-conceit,  intrinsically  insane;  pretensions  over 
tlieir  fellow-creatures  which  were  without  basis 
anywhere  in  Nature,  except  in  the  French  brain; 
it  was  this  that  brought  Belleisle  and  I''r;inee 
into  a  German  War.  And  Belleisle  and  France 
having  gone  into  an  Anti  Pragmatic  War,  the 
mducky  George  and  his  England  were  dragged 
into  a  Pragmatic  one, —  (luilling  their  own  l)usi- 
ne.ss,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  liurrying  to  Ger- 
many,—  in  terror  .as  at  Doomsday,  and  zeal  to 
save  the  Keystone  of  Nature  there  That  is  the 
notable    point    in  regard   to   li  »'ar:      Tiiat 

France  is  to  be  called  the  auUmi  of  it,  who, 
alone  of  all  the  parties,  had  no  business  there 
whatever."— T.  Carlyle,  IIM.  of  Friedrir.h  11. .  hk. 
12,  <•/(.  11  (/..  4).— Sec,  al.so,  Fk,\nxk;  A.  D.  lT:i;5. 
A.  D.  1741  (May — June). — Mission  of  Belle- 
isle.—The  thickenine  of  the  Plot.—"  The  deleat 
of  Maria  Theresa's  onfv  army  [at  Mollwitz]  swept 
away  all  the  doubts  and  scruples  of  Fnince.  The 
fierj  Belleisle  had  already  set  out  upon  his 
mission  to  the  various  German  courts,  armed 
with  powers  which  were  reluctantly  granted  l)y 
the  cardinal  [Fleury,  the  French  minister|,  and 
were  promptly  enlarged  by  the  ambassador  to 
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suit  his  own  more  ambitious  views  of  the  situa- 
tiou.  He  travelled  in  oriental  state.  .  .  .  The 
almost  royal  pomp  with  which  he  strode  into  the 
presence  of  princes  of  tho  blood,  the  copious 
eloquence  with  which  ho  pleaded  his  cause,  .  .  . 
were  only  the  outward  decorations  of  one  of  the 
most  iiiiquitous  schemes  ever  devised  by  an  un- 
scrupulous diplomacy.  The  scheme,  Avheii 
stripped  of  all  its  details,  did  not  indeed  at  first 
appeur  ab.solutely  revolting.  It  proposed  simply 
to  secure  the  election  of  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria 
as  emperor,  an  honor  to  which  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  aspire.  But  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  certain  electors  without  offering 
them  the  prospect  of  territorial  gains,  and  impos- 
sible for  Charles  Albert  to  support  the  imperial 
dignity  without  greater  revenues  than  those  of 
Bavaria.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  pro- 
vinces should  be  taken  from  Jlaria  Theresa  her- 
self, first  to  piirchase  votes  against  her  own 
husband,  and  then  to  swell  the  income  of  the 
successful  rival  candidate.  The  three  episcopal 
electors  were  first  visited,  and  subjected  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  persuasion, —  bribes,  flattery,  threats, 
—  until  the  effects  of  the  treatment  began  to 
appear;  the  count  jialatine  wasdevoted  to  France ; 
and  these  four  with  Bavaria  made  a  majority  of 
one.  But  that  was  too  small  a  margin  for  Belle- 
isle's  aspirations,  or  even  for  the  safety  of  his 
project.  The  four  remaining  votes  belonged  to 
t lie  most  powerful  of  the  German  states,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  .  .  .  Bohemia, 
if  it  voted  at  all,  would  of  course  vote  for  the 
grand  (hike  Francis  [husband  of  3Iaria  Theresa]. 
Saxony  and  Hanover  were  already  negotiating 
witii  Maria  Theresa;  and  it  was  well  understood 
tliut  Austria  could  have  Frederick's  support  by 
paving  his  price."  Austria  refused  to  pay  tho 
]mv.(i,  and  Frederick  signed  a  treaty  witii  the 
king  of  France  at  Breslaii  on  the  4tii  of  June, 
1741.  "The  essence  of  it  was  contained  in  four 
secret  articles.  In  these  the  king  of  Prussia  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  Jnlich-Berg  in  behalf  of  the 
house  of  Sulzbach,  and  agreed  to  give  his  vote  to 
tile  elector  of  Bavaria  ff)r  emperor.  The  king 
of  France  engaged  to  guarantee  Prussia  in  the 
possession  of  Lower  Silesia,  to  send  witJiin  two 
months  an  army  to  the  support  of  Bavaria,  and 
t("  jtrovoke  an  immediate  rupture  between  Swe- 
den anil  Russia." — II.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Pnisjiia, 
17i(»-lT4r),  e/i.  4. 

Ai.so  IS:  W.  Coxe,  Hist.  ofthcIIouseofAxtstria, 
cJi.  'J!)  (r.  U). 

A.  D.  1741  (June — September). —  Maria 
Theresa  and  the  Hungarians. — "  During  these 
au.xiiMis  suminer  nioiiliis  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
Austrian  court  had  resided  mainly  at  Pres'ourg, 
in  Hungary.  Here  she  had  been  occupied  in  the 
solution  of  domestic  as  well  as  international 
pr<)l)li'nis.  The  JIagyars,  as  a  manly  and 
chivalrous  race,  had  been  touched  by  the  perilous 
situation  of  tho  young  queen:'  but,  while 
ardently  protesting  tl»eir  loyalty,  ii..si.sted  not  the 
less  on  the  recognition  of  their  own  inalienable 
rigiits.  These  had  been  iuade((uately  observed 
in  reeent  years,  and  in  consequence  no  little  dis- 
atrcctioii  prevailed  in  Hungary.  The  magnates 
resolved,  therefore,  as  they  had  resolved  at  the 
heyinning  of  previous  reigns,  to  demand  the 
resiiirati(jn  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 
But  it  does  not  api)ear  that;  they  wished  to  take 
any  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  sex  or  the 
necessities  of  Maria  Theresa.     They  were  argu- 


mentative and  stubborn,  yet  not  in  a  bargaining, 
mercenary  spirit.  They  accepted  in  June  a 
qualified  compliance  with  their  demands;  and 
wiien  on  the  '2.5th  of  tliat  month  the  queen 
api>eared  befon;  the  diet  to  receive  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen,  and,  according  to  custom,  waved 
til  great  sword  of  the  kingdom  toward  the 
foi  r  points  of  the  compass,  toward  the  north  and 
tiie  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  challenging  all 
enemies  to  dispute  lier  right,  the  assembly  was 
carried  away  l\y  enthusiasm,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
an  end  h.tid  forever  been  jnit  to  constitutional 
teelini(!alities.  Such  w;is,  however,  not  the  case. 
After  the  excitement  caused  liy  the  dramatic 
coronation  had  in  a  measure  subsided,  the  old 
contentions  revived,  as  bitter  and  vexatious  as 
before.  These  concerned  especially  the  manner 
in  which  the  administration  of  Hungary  should 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things. 
Should  the  chief  political  ofHees  be  filled  by 
native  Hungarians,  as  the  diet  demanded  ?  Could 
the  co-regeney  of  the  grand-duke,  which  was 
ardently  desired  by  the  (jueen,  be  accepted  by 
the  Magyars?  For  two  months  the  dispute  over 
these  problems  raged  at  Presburg,  until  finally 
3Iaria  Theresa  herself  found  a  bold,  ingenious, 
and  patriotic  solution.  The  news  of  the  Franco- 
Bavarian  alliance  and  tlie  fall  of  Passau  defer, 
mined  her  to  throw  herself  completely  upon  the 
gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  ^Magj'ars.  It  had 
long  been  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Yii'iina  not 
to  entrust  the  Ilungarians  with  arms.  .  .  .  But 
Alalia  Theresa  had  not  been  robbed,  in  spite  of 
her  experience  with  France  and  Prussia,  of  all 
her  faith  in  human  n:iture.  She  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  decision,  and  the  result  proved 
that  her  insight  was  correct.  On  the  11th  of 
September  siie  summoned  the  members  of  the 
diet  before  her,  and,  seated  on  the  throne, 
explained  to  them  the  perilous  situation  of  her 
dominions.  The  danger,  sh(>  said,  threatened 
herself,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  her.  Abandcmed 
by  all  her  allies,  she  took  refuge  in  the  fidelity 
aiid  the  ancient  valor  of  the  Hungarians,  to 
whom  she  entrusted  hei-self,  her  cliildren,  and 
her  empire.  Here  she  broke  into  tears,  and 
covered  lur  face  with  her  haiidkerehief.  The 
diet  responded  to  this  aiipeal  by  proelainiing  tho 
'insurrection'  or  the  equipment  of  a  large  pop- 
ular fon'e  for  the  defence  of  the  (pieen.  So 
great  was  .the  enthusiasm  that  it  ne.irly  swept 
away  ecu  the  original  aversion  of  the  Hun- 
garians to  the  grand-duke  Francis,  who,  to  the 
queen's  ilelight,  was  finally,  though  not  without 
some  murmurs,  accepted  as  co-regent.  .  .  . 
This  uprising  was  organized  not  an  hour  too 
early,  for  dangers  were  jiressing  upon  flu;  (jueea 
froiii  every  side." — II.  Tuttle, //<'«<.  of  Pruma, 
1740-1745,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  Due  '"c  Broglic,  Frederick  the  Great 
tnid  Maria  Tluroxt,  ch.  4  (*'.  '2). 

.A.  D.  1741  (August  —  November).  —  The 
French-Bavarian  onset. — "  France  now  began 
to  act  with  energy.  h\  the  111011th  of  August 
[1741]  two  French'arniies  crossed  the  Hliiiie,  each 
about  40,000 .strong.  The  first  marched  into  West- 
phalia, and  frightened  Ceorge  II.  into  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover,  and  proiu- 
ising  his  vote  to  the  Klector  of  Bavaria.  Tho 
second  advanced  through  South  Germany  on 
Passau,  the  fro.itier  city  of  Bavaria  and  Austria. 
As  soon  as  it  arrived  on  (  erman  soil,  the  French 
otHcers  assumed  the  blue  and  white  cockade  of 
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Bavaria,  for  it  was  the  cue  of  France  to  appear 
onlj'  as  nn  auxiliary,  and  tlie  nominal  command 
of  her  ai-niy  was  vested  in  the  Elector.  From 
Pa.s8iiU  the  French  and  Bavarians  passed  into 
Upper  Austria,  and  on  Sept.  11  entered  its  capi- 
tal, Linz,  whire  the  Elector  assumed  the  title  of 
Archduke.  Five  days  later  Sa.xony  joined  the 
allies.  Sweden  had  already  declared  war  on  Rus- 
sia. Spain  trumped  up  an  old  claim  anil  a  • 
tacked  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.  It  seemed 
as  if  Belleisle's  schemes  were  about  to  be  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Had  the  allies  pushed 
forward,  Vienna  must  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 
But  the  French  did  not  wish  to  be  too  victorious, 
lest  they  should  make  the  Elector  too  powerful, 
and  so  independent  of  them.  Therefore,  after 
si.x  weeks'  delay,  they  turned  aside  to  the  con- 
quest of  Bohemia." — F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick 
the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years  War,  c/i.  4,  sect.  4. 
— "While  .  .  .  a  portion  of  the  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  do  Segur,  was 
left  in  I  pper  Atistria,  the  remainder  of  the  allied 
army  turned  towards  Bohemia;  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  command 
of  Count  Rulowsky.  They  took  Prague  by  as- 
sault, on  the  nifjht  of  the  25th  of  November, 
while  the  Grand  l)uke  of  Tu.scany,  the  husband 
of  Maria  Theresa,  was  marching  to  his  relief.  In 
Prague,  3,()00  prisoners  were  taken.  The  elector 
of  Bavaria  hastened  there,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  his  arms,  was  crowned  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, during  the  month  of  December,  and  re- 
ceived the  oath  of  lidelity  from  the  constituted 
authorities.  But  while  lie  Avas  thus  employed, 
the  Austrian  general,  Khevenhidler,  had  driven 
the  Count  de  Segur  out  of  Austria,  and  had  him- 
self entered  Bavaria ;  which  obliged  the  Bavarian 
army  to  abandon  Bohemia  and  liasten  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  countrv." —  Lord  Dover,  Life 
of  Frederick  11. ,  bk.  2,  ch.'2  (v.  1). 

Also  in  :  Frederick  II.,  Ilixt.  of  My  Oicn  Times 
(Posthumous  Wiirks,  v.  1,  ch.  S). 

A.  D.  1741  (October).— Secret  Treaty  with 
Frederick. — Lower  Silesia  conceded  to  him. 
— Austrian  success. — "ijy  Octol)<.r,  1741,  the 
fortunes  of  Maria  Theresa  had  sunk  to  the  low- 
est ebb,  but  a  great  reviilsion  speedily  set  in. 
The  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians,  the 
subsidy  from  P^ngland,  and  tlu^  brilliant  military 
taleuts  of  General  Khevenhuller,  restored  her 
armies.  Vieima  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  at  the  same  time  jealousies  and  suspicion 
made  their  way  among  the  confederates.  The 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  were  already  in 
some  degree  ilivided;  and  the  Germans,  and  es- 
pecially Frederick,  were  alarmed  by  the  growing 
oscendency,  and  irritated  by  Mie'  haughty  de- 
meanour of  the  French.  In  the  moment  of  her 
extreme  depression,  the  Queen  consented  to  a 
concession  which  England  had  vainly  u:  ^  jd  upon 
her  before,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
future  success.  In  October  1741  she  entered 
into  u  secret  convention  witli  Frederi(;k  [called 
the  convention  of  Ober-Schnellendorf],  by  which 
that  astute  sovereign  agreed  to  desert  his  allies, 
and  desist  from  hostilities,  on  condition  of  ulti- 
mately obtaining  Lower  Silesia,  with  Breslau  and 
Neis-se.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensiue 
secrecy.  It  was  arraiiged  that  Frederick  should 
contintie  to  besiege  Neisse,  that  tlie  town  should 
ultimately  be  surrendered  to  him,  and  that  his 
troops  should  then  retire  info  winter  quarters, 
_ and  take  no  further  part  iu  the  war.     As  the 


Siicriflce  of  a  few  more  lives  was  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  contracting  parties,  and  in  order 
that  no  one  should  suspect  the  treachery  that 
was  contemplated,  Neisse,  after  the  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  its  surrender,  was  subjected 
for  four  days  and  four  nights  to  the  hor  irs  of 
bombardment.  Frederick,  at  the  same  time 
talked,  with  his  usual  cynical  frankness,  to  the 
English  ambassador  about  the  best  way  of  at- 
tacking his  allies  the  French ;  and  observed,  that 
if  the  Queen  of  Hungary  prospered,  he  would 
perhaps  support  her,  if  not  —  everyone  must  look 
for  himself.  He  only  assented  verbally  to  this 
convention,  and,  no  doubt,  resolved  to  await  the 
course  of  events,  in  order  to  decide  which  Power 
it  was  his  interest  finally  to  betray ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Austrians  obtained  a  respite, 
which  enabled  them  to  throw  their  whole  forces 
u[)on  their  other  enemies.  Two  brilliant  cam- 
paigns followed.  The  greater  jiart  of  Bohemia 
was  recovered  by  an  army  imder  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  French  were  hemmed  in  at 
Prague;  while  another  army,  under  General 
Khevenhuller,  invaded  Upper  Austria,  drove 
lO.OOO  French  soldiers  within  the  walls  of  Linz, 
blockaded  them,  defeated  a  body  of  Bohemians 
who  Were  sent  to  the  rescue,  compelled  the 
whole  French  army  to  surrender,  and  then,  cross- 
ing the  frontier,  poured  in  a  resistless  torrent 
over  Bavaria.  The  fairest  plains  of  that  beauti- 
ful land  were  desolated  by  hosts  of  irregular 
troops  from  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  the  Tyrol; 
and  on  the  12th  of  Febnuuy  the  Austrians 
marched  in  triumph  into  Munich.  On  that  very 
day  the  Elector  of  Bavariii  was  crowned  Emperor 
of  Germany,  at  Frankfort,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  VIL,  and  the  impenal  crown  was  thus, 
for  the  lirst  time,  for  nuiuy  generations,  separ- 
ated from  the  House  of  Austria." — W.  E.  H. 
Leeky,  Hist,  of  Eug.,  18//t  Centnry,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  F.  Von  lijiumer,  Contributions  to 
}fi>dern  Hist.:  Fred'k  II.  and  his  Times,  ch. 
13-14. 

A.  D.  1741-1743.— Successes  in  Italy.  Ste 
Italy:    A.  1).  1741-1743. 

A.  D.  1742  (January  —  May). —  Frederick 
breaks  faith  a^ain. — Battle  of  Chotusitz.— 
"The  Queen  of  Tlungary  had  assembled  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  two  considerable  armies  in 
Jloravia  and  Bohemia,  the  one  luider  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  to  defend  the  former  province,  and 
the  other  conunanded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, her  brother-in-law.  This  young  Prince 
possessed  as  much  bravery  and  activity  as 
Frederick,  and  had  eqinilly  with  him  the  talent 
of  inspiring  attachment  and  confidence.  .  .  . 
Frederick,  alarmed  at  these  preparations  and  the 
progress  of  the  Austrians  iu  Bavaria,  abruptly 
broke  off  the  convention  of  Ober-Schnellendorf, 
and  recommenced  hostilities.  .  .  .  The  King  of 
Prussia  became  apprehensive  that  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  would  again  turn  her  arms  to  recover 
Silesia.  He  therefore  dispatched  Marshal 
Schwerin  to  seize  Olmutz  and  laj'  siege  to  Glatz, 
which  surrendered  after  a  desperate  resistance 
on  the  9th  of  January.  Soon  after  this  event, 
the  King  rejoined  his  army,  and  endeavoured  to 
drive  the  Austrians  from  their  advantageous 
position  in  the  southern  parts  of  B(>hemia,  which 
would  have  delivered  the  French  troops  in  the 
nei^^hbourhood  and  checked  the  progress  of 
Khevenhuller  in  Bavaria.  The  king  ad%'anced 
to  Iglau,  OD  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and,  oc- 
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cupying  the  banks  of  the  Taya,  made  irruptions 
into  UpptT  Austria,  liis  hussars  spreading  terror 
even  to  tlie  gates  of  Vienna.  Tlie  Austrians 
drew  from  Bavaria  a  corps  of  10, (MM)  men  to 
cover  the  capital,  while  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  threatened  the 
Prussian  magazines  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  by  this 
movement  compelled  Frederick  to  detach  a  con- 
siderable force  for  their  protection,  and  to 
evacuate  Moravia,  which  he  had  invaded. 
Broglie,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in 
that  country,  must  now  have  fallen  a  sacrifice, 
bad  not  the  ever-active  King  of  Prussia  brought 
up  30,000  men,  which,  under  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  entering  Bohemia,  came  up  with 
Prince  Charles  at  Czaslau,  about  tliirty-flve  miles 
from  Prague,  before  he  could  form  a  junction 
witli  Prince  Lobknvitz.  L  pon  this  ensued  [May 
17,  1742]  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  battle 
of  Czaslau  [also,  and  more  conunonly,  called  the 
battle  of  Chotusitz].  .  .  .  The  numbers  in  the 
two  armies  were  nearly  eciual,  and  the  action 
was  warmly  contested  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  The 
Prussians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  with  18 
cannon,  two  pairs  of  colours  and  1,200  prisoners; 
but  they  indeed  paid  dearly  for  the  honour,  for 
it  was  computed  that  their  loss  was  equal  to  that 
of  their  enemy,  which  amounted  to  7,0W0  men  on 
either  side;  wliile  the  Prussian  cavalry,  under 
Field-Marshal  Buddenbroch,  was  nearly  ruined. 
.  .  .  Although  in  this  battle  the  victory  was, 
without  doubt,  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  yet 
the  immediate  consequences  were  highly  favour- 
able to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  King  was 
disappointed  of  his  expected  advantag"s,  and 
conceived  a  disgust  to  the  war.  He  now  lowered 
his  demands  and  made  overtures  of  acconunoda- 
tion,  which,  on  the  11th  of  June,  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  which 
was  signed  at  Breslau  under  the  mediation  of  the 
British  Ambassador." — Sir  E.  Cust,  Annals  of 
the  Warsoftfte  \8th  Century,  t.  2,  p.  19. 

Also  ix  :  T.  Carlyle,  Hint,  of  Fricdrich  11.  of 
Pnim'<i,  bk.  13,  ch.  13  {v.  5). 

A.  D.  1742  (June). — Treaty  of  Breslau  with 
the  King  of  Prussia. — "The  following  are  the 
preliminary  articles  which  were  signed  at 
Breslau:  1.  The  queen  of  Hungary  ceded  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia, 
with  the  principality  of  Glatz;  except  th(  towns 
of  Troppau,  Jaegendorff  and  the  high  mountains 
situated  beyond  the  Oppa.  2.  The  Prussians 
undertook  to  repay  the  Engli.sh  1,700,000  crowns; 
which  sum  was  a  mortgage  loan  on  Silesia.  The 
remaining  articles  related  to  a  suspension  of 
arms,  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  freedom 
of  religion  and  trade.  Thus  was  Silesia  united 
to  the  Prussian  States.  Two  years  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  conquest  of  that  important  prov- 
ince. The  treasures  which  the  late  king  had  left 
were  almost  expended;  but  provinces  that  do 
not  cost  more  tlian  seven  or  eight  millions  are 
cheaply  purcha.sed."— Frederic  H.,  Hint,  of  My 
Own  Times  {Posthumous  Works,  v.  1),  c7i.  fi. 

A.  D.  1742  (June — December). — Expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Bohemia. — Belleisle's  re- 
treat from  Prague. —  "The  Austrian  arms  began 
now  to  be  successful  in  all  quarters.  Just  before 
the  signature  of  the  prelinnnaries.  Prince  Lob- 
cowitz,  who  was  stationed  at  Budweiss  with 
10,000  men,  made  an  attack  on  Frauenberg ;  Brog- 
lio  a:  1  Belleisle  advanced  from  Piseck  to  relieve 
the  town,  and  a  combat  took  place  at  Sahay,  in 


Avhich  the  Austrians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
f)f  500  men.  This  trifling  alTair  was  magnitied 
into  a  decisive  victory.  .  .  .  Marshal  Broglio, 
elated  with  this  advantage,  and  relying  on  the 
immediate  junction  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  re- 
m.'iined  at  Frauenberg  in  jicrfeet  security.  But 
his  expectations  were  disa])pointed;  Frederic  had 
already  commenced  his  secret  negotiations,  and 
Priiu'e  Charles  was  enabled  to  turn  his  forces 
against  the  French.  Being  joined  by  Prince  Lob- 
cowitz,  they  attacked  Broglio,  and  compelled  him 
to  quit  Frauenberg  with  such  jirecipitation  that 
his  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  uf  the  light  troops, 
and  tlie  French  retreated  towards  Branau,  bar- 
as.sed  by  the  Croats  and  other  irregulars.  .  .  . 
The  Austrians,  pursuing  their  success  against 
the  Frencli,  drove  Broglio  from  Branau,  and  fol- 
i  lowed  him  to  the  walls  of  Prague,  where  he  found 
j  Belleisle.  .  .  .  After  several  consultations,  the 
two  generals  called  in  tlieir  posts,  and  secured 
i  their  army  partly  within  tiie  walls  and  partly 
I  witiiin  a  peninsida  of  the  ^loldau.  .  .  .  Soon 
I  afterwards  the  duke  of  Lorraine  joined  the  army 
j  [of  Prince  Charles],  which  now  amoimted  to70,- 
j  000  men,  and  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  artillery 
enabled  the  Austrians  to  commence  the  siege." — 
I  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  eh.  102 
1  (».  3).—"  To  relieve  the  French  at  Prague,  Mar- 
I  shal  ilaillebois  Avas  directed  to  advance  with  his 
army  from  AVestphalia.  At  these  tidings  Prince 
Charles  changed  the  siege  of  Prague  to  a  block- 
ade, and  marching  against  his  new  opponents, 
checked  their  progress  on  the  Bohemian  frontier; 
the  French,  however,  still  occupying  the  town 
of  Egra.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Belleisle  made  his  masterly  and  renowned  retreat 
from  Prague.  In  the  night  of  the  ICth  of  Decem- 
ber, he  secretly  left  the  city  at  the  head  of  11,000 
foot  and  3,000  horse,  having  deceived  the  Aus- 
triar.s'  vigihuice  by  the  feint  of  a  general  forage 
in  the  opposite  quarter;  and  pushed  for  Egra 
through  a  hostile  country,  destitute  of  resources 
and  sui rounded  by  superior  enemies.  His  sol- 
diers, with  no  other  food  than  frozen  bread,  and 
compelled  to  sleep  without  covering  on  the 
snow  and  ice,  perished  in  great  numbers ;  but  the 
gallant  spirit  of  Belleisle  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle;  he  struck  through  morasses  almost 
imtroddcn  before,  offered  battle  to  Prince  Lobko- 
witz,  who,  however,  declined  engaging,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  French 
army  with  the  tlower  of  his  own.  The  renmant 
left  at  Prague,  and  amounting  only  to  0,000  men, 
seemed  an  easy  prey;  yet  their  threat  of  tiring 
the  city,  and  perishing  beneath  its  ruins,  and  the 
recent  proof  of  what  despair  can  do,  obtained 
for  them  honourable  terms,  and  the  permission 
of  rejoining  their  comrades  at  Egra.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  skill  and  courage  in  the  Frencli 
invaders,  the  final  result  to  them  was  failure; 
nor  had  they  attained  a  single  permanent  advan- 
tage beyond  their  own  safety  in  retreat.  ^laille- 
bois  and  I)e  Broglie  took  up  winter  quarters  in 
Bavaria,  while  Belleisle  led  back  his  division 
across  the  Rhine ;  and  it  was  computed  that,  of 
the  35,000  men  whom  he  had  first  conducted  into 
Germany,  not  more  than  8,000  returned  beneath 
his  banner." —  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
of  En;/.,  1713-1783,  ch.  24  {r.  3).—  "  Thus,  at  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,  all  Bohemia  was 
regained,  except  Egra;  and  on  tlu;  12th  of  3Iay, 
1743,  Maria  Theresa  was  soon  afterwards  crowned 
at  Prague,  to  the  recovery  of  which,  says  her 
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grpftt  rival,  hor  firmncs.s  Imd  more  contributed 
tliiin  the  force  of  her  urni.s.  Tlie  only  reverse 
which  the  Au.striuns  exi)erience(l  in  the  midst  of 
their  successes  was  tlie  tempomry  lo.ss  of  Ba- 
varia,  whicli,  on  tlie  retreat  of  Kevenliuller,  was 
occupied  by  marsiial  Seckendorf;  and  the  Em- 
peror made  his  entry  into  .Munieli  on  the  2d  of 
October." — W.  Coxe,  Hiiit.of  the llouseof  Austria, 
ch.  10;5  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1743. — England  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict.—The  Pragmatic  Army. — The  Battle  of 
Dettingen. — "liie  cause  of  .Maria  Tlieresa  liad 
bcftuu  to  excite  a  remariiable  enthusiasm  in 
Enjfland.  .  .  .  Tlie  cf)nventioa  of  neutrality  en- 
tered into  by  George  II.  in  September  1741,  and 
the  extortion  of  his  vote  for  the  I^lector  of  Ba- 
varia, properly  concerned  that  prince  only  as 
Elector  of  Hanover;  yet,  as  he  was  also  King  of 
England,  they  were' felt  as  a  disgrace  by  the 
English  people.  The  elections  of  that  year  went 
against  Walpolc,  and  in  February  1742  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  resign,  lie  was  succeeded 
in  the  a<lministration  by  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath, 
though  Lord  Carteret  was  virtually  prime  min- 
ister. C^arteret  wixs  an  ardent  supjiorter  of  the 
cause  of  Maria  Theresix.  His  accession  to  oflice 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  large  increase  of 
the  army  and  navy;  tive  millions  were  voted  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  and  a  subsidy  of  £500,000 
for  the  C^ueen  of  Hungary.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  with 
an  army  of  10,000  men,  afterwards  reinforced  by 
a  large  Ixxly  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  in 
^British  pay,  was  despatched  into  the  Netherlands 
to  cooperate  with  tlie  Dutch.  But  though  the 
States-tTeneral,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  votecl  >Iaria  Theresa  a  subsidy,  they 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  a 
war  which  might  ultimately  involve  them  in 
hostilities  with  France.  The  exertions  of  the 
English  ministry  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary had  therefore  been  eontined  during  the  year 
1742  to  diplomacy,  and  they  had  helped  to  bring 
about  .  .  .  the  Peace  of  Hreslau.  In  1743  they 
were  able  to  do  more."  In  April,  1743,  the  Em- 
peror, Charles  VII.,  regained  possession  of  Ba- 
Viiria  and  returned  to  Jlunieh,  but  only  to  be 
driven  out  again  by  the  Austrians  in  June.  The 
Biivarians  were  badly  beaten  at  Simpaeh  (May  9), 
and  Munich  was  taken  (June  12)  after  a  short 
bombardment.  "Charles  VH.  was  now  again 
obliged  to  tly,  and  took  refuge  at  Augsburg. 
At  his  comniand,  Seckendorf  [his  general]  made 
a  convention  with  the  Austrians  at  the  village  of 
NiederschOnfeld,  by  which  he  agreed  to  abandon 
to  them  Bavaria,  on  condition  that  Charles's 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  unmolested 
quarters  between  Frauconia  and  Suabia.  Maria 
Theresa  seemed  at  first  indisposed  to  ratify  even 
terms  so  humiliating  to  the  Emperor.  She  had 
become  perhaps  a  little  too  much  exalted  by  the 
rapid  turn  of  fortune.  She  had  caused  herself 
to  be  crowned  in  Prague.  She  had  received  the 
homage  of  the  Austrians.  and  entered  Vienna  in 
a  sort  of  triumph.  She  now  dreamt  of  nothing 
less  than  concpiering  Lorraine  for  herself,  Alsace 
for  the  Empire;  of  liurling  Charles  VII.  from 
the  Imperial  throne,  and  placing  ou  it  her  own 
consort."     She  was  persuaded,  however,  to  con- 

_  _  Bent  at  length  to  tlie  terms  of  the  NiederschOnfeld 
convention.  ' '  Meanwhile  the  allied  army  of 
English  and  Gk-rmans,  under  the  Earl  of  Stiur, 

,       nearly  40.000  strong,  which,  from  its  destined 
^  object,  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  '  Pragmatic 


Army,'  had  crossed  the  Meuae  and  the  Rhine  in 
March  and  April,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the 
army  of  Bavaria  from  France.  George  II.  had 
not  concealed  his  intention  of  breaking  the  Treaty 
of  Hanover  of  1741,  alleging  as  a  ground  that 
the  duration  of  the  neutrality  stiiiulated  in  it 
had  not  been  determined;  and  on  June  19th  he 
had  joined  the  army  in  person.  He  found  it  in  ti 
most  critical  position.  Lord  SUiir,  who  ha(i 
never  distinguished  himself  as  a  general,  and 
was  now  falling  into  dotage,  had  led  it  into 
a  narrow  valley  near  Aschaffenburg,  between 
Mount  Spessart  and  the  river  Main;  while 
Marshal  Noailles  [commanding  the  Freucli], 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  towards  the  end  of 
April,  by  seizing  the  principal  fords  of  the  Main, 
both  above  and  below  the  British  position,  had 
cut  him  off  both  from  his  magazines  at  Hanau, 
and  from  the  supplies  which  he  had  expected  to 
procure  in  Franconia.  Nothing  remained  but  for 
him  to  light  his  Avay  back  to  Hanau. "  In  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  which  followed  (June  27), 
all  the  advantages  of  the  French  in  position 
were  thrown  away  by  the  ignorant  impetuosity 
j  of  the  king's  nephew"  the  Duke  of  Grammont, 
who  comm:in(l"()  one  division,  and  they  suffered 
a  severe  defeat.  ' '  The  French  are  said  to  have 
lost  6,000  men  and  the  British  half  that  number. 
It  is  the  last  action  in  which  a  king  of  England 
has  fought  in  jierson.  But  George  II. ,  or  rather 
Lord  Stair,  diii  not  know  how  to  protit  by  his 
victory.  Although  the  Pragmatic  Army  was 
joined  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen  by  15,000 
Dutch  troops,  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
nothing  of  importance  was  done  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Uid. 
of  Modern  Euro])e,  bk.  0,  ch.  4  (r.  3). 

Also  in  :  W.  Coxe,  Hint,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, ch.  104  (!'.  3).  —  Sir  E.  Cust,  Annals  of  the 
Wars  of  the  mth  Century,  v.  2,  pp.  30-36.— Lord 
Mahon  (Eari  Stanhope),  Ilist.  of  Eng.,  1713-1783, 
ch.  25  {i\  3). 

A.  D.  1743. — Treaty  of  Worms  v^ith  Sar- 
dinia and  England.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1743. 

A.  D.  1743  (October). — The  Second  Bourbon 
Family  Compact.      See  Fuance:   A.   D.  1743 

(OCTOllEK). 

A.  D.  1743-1744.  —  The  Prussian  King 
strikes  in  again. — The  Union  of  Frankfort. — 
Siege  and  capture  of  Prague. — "Everywhere 
Austria  was  successful,  and  Frederick  had  reason 
to  fear  for  himself  unless  the  tide  of  coiupiest 
could  be  stayed.  He  explains  in  the  'Histoire 
de  Mon  Temps '  that  he  feared  lest  France  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  which  would 
mean  that  the  Austrians,  who  now  boldly  spoke 
of  compensation  for  the  war,  would  turn  their 
arms  against  himself.  .  .  .  France  was  trem- 
bling, not  for  her  conquests,  but  for  her  own  ter- 
ritory. After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  the 
victorious  Anglo-Hanoverian  force  was  to  cross 
the  Rhine  above  Mayence  and  march  into 
Alsace,  while  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  a 
strong  Austrian  army,  was  to  pass  near  Basle 
and  occupy  Lorraine,  taking  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters in  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  The  English 
crossed  without  any  check  and  moved  on  to 
Worms,  but  the  Austrians  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt. Worms  became  a  centre  of  intrigue, 
which  Frederick  afterwards  called  '  Cette  abynie 
de  mauvaise  foi.'  The  Dutch  were  persuaded 
by  Lord  Carteret  to  join  the  English,  and  they 
did  at  last  send  14,000  lucu,  who  were  never  of 
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the  least  use.  Lord  Carteret  also  dettehed 
Charles  Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  from  his 
French  leanings,  and  persuaded  him  to  enter 
into  the  Austro-English  alliance  [by  the  treaty 
of  Worms,  Sejjt.  13,  1743,  which  conceded  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  Finale,  the  city  of  Placcn- 
tia,  witli  sonic  otlier  small  districts  and  gave 
him  command  of  tlic  allied  forces  in  Italy].  It 
was  clear  that  action  could  not  be  long  post- 
poned, and  Frederick  began  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  new  war.  His  first  anxiety  was 
to  guard  liimself  against  interference  from  his 
nortliern  and  eastern  neighbours.  He  secured, 
as  he  hoped,  the  neutrality  of  Russia  by  mar- 
rying the  young  princess  of  AnhaU-Zerbst, 
afterwards  the  notorious  Empress  Catiierine, 
with  the  Grand-Duke  Peter  of  Russia,  nephew 
and  heir  to  the  reigning  Empress  Elizabeth. 
.  .  .  Thus  strengthened,  as  he  hoped,  in  his  rear 
and  rtank,  and  having  made  the  commencement 
of  a  German  league  called  the  Union  of  Frank- 
furt, by  which  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate  agreed 
to  join  Frederick  and  the  Kaiser,  lie  concluded 
on  tlie  oth  of  June,  1744,  a  treaty  which  brought 
France  also  into  this  alliance.  It  was  secretly 
agreed  that  Frederick  was  to  invade  Bohemia, 
conquer  it  for  the  Kaiser,  and  have  the  districts 
of  Kijniggn'ltz,  Bunzlau,  and  Leitmeritz  to  repay 
him  for  his  trovible  and' costs;  wliile  France, 
wiiich  was  all  this  time  at  war  with  Austria  anil 
England,  should  send  an  army  against  Prince 
Charles  and  the  English.  .  .  .  The  first  stroke  of 
the  coming  war  was  delivered  by  France.  Louis 
XV.  sent  a  large  army  into  the  Netherlands  under 
two  good  leaders,  Noailles  and  Maurice  de  Saxe. 
Urged  by  his  mistress,  the  Duchesse  de  Chfiteau- 
roux,  he  joined  it  himself  early,  and  took  the 
nominal  command  early  in  June.  .  .  .  The 
towns  [Menin,  Ypres,  Fort  Knoque,  Furnes] 
rapidly  fell  before  him,  and  ^larshal  Wade,  witli 
the  Anglo-Dutch-Hanoverian  army,  sat  still  and 
looked  at  the  success  of  the  French.  But  on 
tlie  night  of  the  30th  June  —  1st  July,  Prince 
Charles  crossed  the  Rhine  by  an  operation  which 
is  worth  the  study  of  military  students,  and 
invaded  Alsace,  the  French  army  of  observation 
falling  back  before  him.  Louis  XV.  hurried 
back  to  interpose  between  the  Austrians  and 
Paris.  .  .  .  Mjiurice  de  Saxe  was  left  in  the 
Netherlands  with  45,000  men.  Thus  the  French 
army  was  paralysed,  and  the  Austrian  army  in 
its  turn  was  actually  invading  France.  At  this 
time  Frederick  struck  in.  He  sent  word  to  the 
King  that,  though  all  the  terms  of  their  arrange- 
ment had  not  j'ct  been  fulfilled,  he  would  at 
once  invade  Bohemia,  and  deliver  a  stroke 
against  Prague  which  would  certainly  cause  the 
retreat  of  Prince  Charles  with  his  70,000  men. 
If  the  Frencli  army  would  follow  Prince  Charles 
in  his  retreat,  Frederick  would  attack  him,  and 
between  France  and»  Prussia  the  Austrian  army 
would  certainly  be  crushed,  and  Vienna  be  at 
their  mercy.  'Fhis  was  no  doubt  an  excellent 
plan  of  campaign,  but,  like  the  previous  opera- 
tions concerted  with  Broglio,  It  depended  for 
success  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  French,  and 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  broken  rec'.  On  the  7th 
of  August  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Vienna 
gave  notice  of  the  Union  of  Frankfurt  and  with- 
orew  from  the  court  of  Austria ;  and  on  the  15th 
the  Prussian  army  was  put  in  march  upon 
Pnigue  [opening  what  is  called  the  Second 
Silesiau  War].      Frederick's   forces  moved   in 
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three  columns,  the  total  strength  being  over 
80,000.  .  .  .  Maria  Theresa  was  now  again  in 
great  danger,  but  as  usual  retained  her  high 
courage,  and  once  more  called  forth  the  enthu- 
siasm of  her  Hungarian  subjects,  who  sent 
swarms  of  wild  troops,  horse  and  foot,  to  the 
seat  of  war.  ...  On  the  1st  of  September  the 
three;  columns  met  before  Prague,  which  had 
better  defences  than  in  the  last  caiiij)aign,  and  u 
garrison  oi  .some  10,000  men.  .  .  .  During  the 
night  of  the  Oth  tlie  bombardment  commenced 
.  .  .  and  on  tlie  Kith  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Thus,  one  montli  after  the  commencement  of  the 
march  Prague  was  captured,  and  the  campaign 
opened  with  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms. " — Col.  C.  B. 
Brackenbury,  hWdcrick  the  Great,  ch.  7. 

AL.SOIN:  W.  Russell,  Hint,  of  Moda-ii  Europe, 
pt.  2,  letter  28. — F.  Von  Rauiner,  Contributions  to 
Modern.  Hist.  :  Fredk.  II.  and  his  Times,  ch. 
17-19. 

A.  D.  1744-1745.— Frederick's  retreat  and 
fresh  triumph. — Austria  recovers  the  imperial 
crown. —  Saxony  subdued. —  The  Peace  of 
Dresden. —  After  the  reduction  of  Prague, 
Frederick,  "in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Marshal 
Belleisle,  but  against  his  own  judgment,  advanced 
into  the  south  of  Bohemia  with  the  view  of 
threatening  Vienna.  He  thus  exjjosed  himself  to 
the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  Prague.  Yet  even 
so  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain himself  if  the  French  had  fulfilled  their 
engagements.  But  while  he  was  coiuiuering  the 
districts  of  the  Upper  Moldau,  the  Austrian 
army  returned  unimpaired  from  Alsace.  The 
French  hail  allowed  it  to  cross  the  Rhine  unmo- 
lested, and  had  not  made  the  sliglitest  attempt  to 
harass  its  retreat  [but  applied  tliemselves  to  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Freiburg].  They  were 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  themselves.  In  the 
ensuing  operations  Frederick  was  completely 
outmanoeuvred.  Traun  [tiie  Austrian  gcneralf, 
without  risking  a  battle,  forced  him  back  towards 
the  Silesiau  frontier.  He  had  to  choose  'itweea 
abandoning  Prague  and  abandoning  ins  com- 
munications with  Silesia,  and  as  the  Saxons  had 
cut  off  his  retreat  through  the  Electorate,  there 
was  really  no  choice  in  the  matter.  So  he  fell 
back  on  Silesia,  abandoning  Prague  and  his 
heavy  artillery.  The  retreat  was  attended  with 
considerable  loss.  Frederick  was  much  struck 
with  the  skill  displayed  by  Traun,  and  says,  in 
his  '  Histoire  demon  Temps,'  that  lie  regarded 
this  campaign  as  his  school  in  the  art  of  war  and 
M.  de  Traun  as  his  teacher.  The  campaign  may 
have  been  an  excellent  lesson  in  the  art  of  war, 
but  in  other  respects  it  was  very  disastrous  to 
Frederick.  He  had  drawn  upon  himself  the 
whole  power  of  Austria,  and  had  learnt  how 
little  the  French  were  to  be  depended  upon.  His 
prestige  was  dimmed  by  failure,  and  even  in  hi» 
own  army  doubts  were  entertained  of  his  capa- 
city. But,  bad  as  his  position  already  was,  it 
became  far  worse  when  the  unhappy  Emperor 
died  [.laii.  20,  1745],  worn  out  with  disease  and 
calamity.  This  event  put  an  end  to  the  Union 
of  Frankfort.  Fredeiick  could  no  longer  claim 
to  be  acting  in  defence  of  his  oppressed  sovereign; 
the  ground  was  cut  from  under  his  feet.  Nor 
was  there  any  longer  much  hope  of  preventing 
the  Imperial  Crown  from  reverting  to  Austria. 
The  new  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  a  mere  boy.  In 
this  altered  state  of  affairs  he  sought  to  make 
peace.    But  Maria  Theresa  would  not  let  him 
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off  80 easily-.  In  ordir  tliiit  slio  mi^ht  ;iso  all  Ikt 
forces  iigumst  liiin,  slic  granted  |)ca(i"  to  IJavaria, 
and  gave  back  to  the  young  eleetor  liis  lieredi- 
tarv  doniinions,  on  condition  of  his  resigninif  all 
claim  to  liiTS  ami  promising  to  vote  for  lier  liiis- 
liand  as  Kmperor.  Wliile  Frederick  thus  lost  a 
friend  in  Bavaria,  Saxony  tlirew  herself  com- 
pletely into  tlie  arms  of  his  enemy,  and  united 
with  Austria  in  a  treaty  [May  18]  which  had  for 
its  object,  not  tiie  reconquest  of  Silesia  merely, 
but  the  partition  of  Prussia  and  the  reduction  ()f 
the  king  to  liis  ancient  limits  as  Margrave  of 
Hrandenl)urg.  Saxony  was  then  mucli  larger 
than  it  is  now,  l)ut  it  was  not  oidy  tlie  number 
of  troops  it  could  send  into  the  tield  that  made 
its  hostility  dangerous.  It  was  partly  the  geo- 
graphical i)o.si»ion  of  the  country,  which  made  it 
an  excellent  base  for  operations  against  Prussia, 
but  still  more  the  alliance  that  was  known  to 
subsist  iM'tween  the  Elector  (King  Augustus  III. 
of  Poland)  and  the  Hu.ssian  Court.  It  was  prob- 
able tliat  a  Prussian  invasion  of  Saxony  would 
be  followed  by  a  Russian  invasion  of  Prussia. 
Towards  the  <'nd  of  May,  the  Austrian  and 
Saxon  army,  75,()(M)  strong,  crossed  the  Giant 
ISIountains  and  descended  upon  Silesia.  The 
Austrians  were  again  commanded  by  Prince 
Charles,  but  the  wise  liead  of  Traun  was  no 
longer  tliere  to  guide  Inin.  .  .  .  The  encoiuiter 
took  place  at  Hoheufriedberg  [June  5],  and 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Prussia.  The 
Austrians  and  Saxons  lost  9,000  killed  and 
woiuiiled.  and  7,000  prisoners,  besides  06  cannons 
and  7;i  tiags  and  stamhirds.  Four  days  after  the 
battle  they  were  back  again  in  Bohemia. 
Frederick  followed,  not  witli  the  intention  of 
attacking  them  again,  but  in  order  to  eat  the 
country  bare,  so  that  it  nuglit  alTord  no  susten- 
ance to  the  enemy  during  the  winter.  For  his 
own  i)art  he  was  really  anxious  for  peace.  His 
resources  were  all  but  exhausted,  while  Austria 
wasi  fed  by  a  constant  stream  of  English  sub- 
sidies. As  in  the  former  war,  England  interposed 
with  her  good  offices,  but  without  effect;  Maria 
Theresa  was  bj"  no  means  disheartened  by  her 
defeat,  and  refused  to  hear  of  peace  till  she  liad 
tried  the  chances  of  battle  once  more.  On  Sept. 
13  lier  husbtuul  was  elected  Emperor  by  .seven 
votes  out  of  nine,  the  dissentients  being  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  Palatine.  This  event 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  Empress-Queen,  as  >Iaria 
Theresa  was  henceforward  called,  and  opened  a 
■wider  field  for  her  ambition.  She  sent  peremptory 
orders  to  Prince  Charles  to  attack  Frederick 
before  he  retired  from  Bohemia.  A  battle  was 
accordingly  fought  at  Sohr  [Sept.  30],  and  again 
victory  rested  Avith  the  Prussians.  The  season 
was  now  far  advanced,  and  Frederick  returned 
home  expecting  that  there  would  be  no  more 
fighting  till  after  the  winter.  Sucli  however, 
was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  his  enemies." 
A  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Brandenburg  by  three 
Austrian  and  Saxon  armies,  simultaneously,  was 
secretly  concerted;  but  Frederick  had  timely 
warning  of  it  and  it  was  frustrated  by  his 
activity  and  energy.  On  the  23d  of  November 
he  surprised  and  defeated  Prince  Charles  at 
lleuuersdorf.  "Some  three  weeks  afterwards 
[Dec.  15]  the  Prince  of  Dessau  defeated  a  second 
Saxon  and  Austrian  army  at  Kesselsdorf,  a  few 
miles  fnmi  Dresden.  This  victory  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Saxony  and  jiut  an  end  to  the 
war.     Three  days  after  Kesselsdorf,  Frederick 


ent'-red  Dresden,  and  astonished  every  one  by 
the  graciousness  of  his  behaviour  and  by  the 
moderation  of  his  terms.  From  Saxony  he 
exacted  no  cession  of  territory,  but  merely  a  con- 
tribution of  1,()00,0(M)  thalers  (£150,000)  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  From  Austria  he 
demanded  a  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Breslau, 
in  return  for  which  he  agreed  to  recognize 
Francis  as  Emperor.  Peace  was  signed  [at 
Dresden]  on  Christnuis  Day." — F.  W.  Longman, 
Frederick  the  Ureat  (tnd  the  Seven  Years  War, 
ch.  5. 

Ai,so  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  Fredenck  IL,  bk. 
15,  ch.  3-15  (r.  4).— Lord  Dover,  Life  of  Frederick 
IL.bk.  2,  ch.  3-5  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1745. — Overwhelming  disasters  in 
Italy.     See  Italy:    A.  1).  1745. 

A.  D.  1745  (May). — Reverses  in  the  Nether- 
lands.—Battle  of  Fontenoy.  See  Nktiiku- 
i..\M)s:    A.  I).  1745. 

A.  D.  1745  (September— October).— The 
Consort  of  Maria  Theresa  elected  and  crowned 
Emperor. — Rise  of  the  new  House  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine. — Francis  of  Lorraine,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
was  elected  Emjjeror,  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  13, 
1745,  and  crowned  Oct.  1,  with  the  title  of  Fran- 
cis I.  "Thus  the  Empire  returned  to  the  New 
House  of  Austria,  tlmt  of  Ilapsburg-Lorraine, 
and  France  had  missed  the  principal  object  for 
which  she  hud  gone  to  war."  By  the  treaties 
signed  at  Dresden,  Dec.  25,  between  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Saxony,  Frederick,  as  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  assented  to  and  recognized  the 
election  of  Francis,  against  which  lie  and  the 
Elector  Palatine  had  previously  protested. — T. 
H.    Dyer,   Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  6,  ch.  4 

(''.  3). 

A.  D.  1746-1747. — Further  French  con- 
quests in  the  Netherlands. — Lombardy  recov- 
ered.— Genoa  won  and  lost.  See  NETiiiiij- 
i.ANDs:  A.  D.  1746-1747;  and  It.\ly:  A.  1). 
1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1748  (October). — Termination  and  re- 
sults of  the  War  of  the  Succession.    See  Aix- 

L.\-CHAPELLK,  TmO  CONOKKSS  OF. 

A.  D.  1755-1763,— The  Seven  Years  War.— 

Since  the  conquest  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  "he  had  cast  off  all  reserve. 
In  his  extraordinary  Court  at  Potsdam  tliis  man 
of  wit  and  war  laughed  at  God,  and  at  his 
brother  philosophers  and  sovereigns;  he  ill- 
treated  Voltaire,  the  chief  organ  of  the  new 
opinions;  he  wounded  kings  and  queens  with 
liis  epigrams;  he  believed  ueitlier  in  the  beauty 
of  ^ladam  de  Pompadour  nor  in  the  poetical 
genius  of  thq  Abbe  Bernis,  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  The  Empress  thought  the  niomeut 
favourable  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia;  she 
stirred  up  Europe,  especially  the  queens;  she 
persuaded  the  Queen  of  Poland  and  the  Empress 
of  Russia:  she  paid  court  to  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.  The  monstrous  alliance  of  France 
with  the  ancient  state  of  Austria  against  a  .sov- 
ereign who  maintained  the  equilibrium  of  Ger- 
many united  all  liurope  against  him.  England 
alone  supported  him  and  gave  him  subsidies. 
She  was  governed  at  that  time  by  a  gouty  law- 
yer, the  famous  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
'Chatham,  who  raised  himself  by  his  ehxiueuce 
and  by  his  hatred  of  the  French.  England 
wanted  two  things;  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  destruction 
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of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies.  Her  pricfs 
were  serious;  the  Spaniards  liad  ill-treated  her 
smujjglers  and  the  French  wanted  to  prevent 
her  from  settling  on  their  territory  iu  Canada. 
In  India,  La  Bourdonnaic  and  his  successor 
Dupleix  threatened  to  fouiul  a  great  empire  in 
the  face  of  tlie  English.  As  a  declaration  of 
war  the  English  confiscated  300  French  ships 
(1750).  The  marvel  of  the  war  was  to  sec  tins 
little  kingdom  of  Prussia,  interposal  between 
the  liuge  powers  of  Austria.  France,  and  Russia, 
run  from  one  to  the  other,  and  defy  them  all. 
This  was  tlie  second  pcricxl  of  the  art  of  war. 
The  unskillfid  adversaries  of  Frederick  thought 
that  he  owed  all  his  success  to  the  precision  of 
the  manteuvres  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  to  their 
excellent  drill  and  rapid  tiring.  Frederick  had 
certainly  carried  tlie  soldier  machine  to  i)erfec- 
tion.  Tliis  was  capable  of  inntation:  the  C/.ar 
Peter  III.  and  the  Count  of  St.  Germain  created 
military  automatons  by  means  of  tlie  lash.  But 
they  could  not  imitate  the  (luickness  of  liis 
mana?uvres;  the  happy  arrangement  of  his 
marches,  which  gave  him  great  facility  for 
moving  and  concentniting  large  masses,  and 
directing  them  on  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  terrible  chase  given  by  the  large  unwieldy 
armies  of  the  allies  to  tlie  agile  Prussians,  one 
cannot  help  noticing  tlie  amusing  circumspec- 
tion of  the  Austrian  tacticians  and  the  stupid 
folly  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  led  the  armies  of 
Fiance.  The  Fabius  of  Austria,  the  sage  and 
heavy  Daun,  was  satisfied  with  a  war  of  posi- 
tions; he  could  not  find  encampments  strong 
enough  or  mountains  sullieicutly  inaccessible; his 
stationary  froo])s  wore  always  beaten  by  Fred- 
erick. To  begjn  with,  he  freed  liimself  from  tlie 
enmity  of  Sa.vony.  lie  did  not  hurt,  he  only 
disarmed  her.  lie  struck  his  next  blow  in 
Buiieinia.  Repulsed  by  the  Au.strians,  and 
abandoned  by  the  English  army,  wliicli  deter- 
mined at  Kloster-seven  to  tight  no  more,  threat- 
ened by  the  Russians,  who  were  victorious  at 
Joegerndorf,  he  passed  into  Saxony  and  found 
the  French  and  Imperialists  combined  there. 
Prussia  was  surrounded  by  four  armies.  Fred- 
erick fancied  liimself  lost  and  determined  on 
suicide.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  and  to  d'Argens 
announcing  his  intention.  There  was  only  one 
thing  which  friglitened  him:  it  was,  tliat  wlien 
once  he  was  dead  the  great  distributor  of  glory 
—  Voltaire  —  might  make  free  with  his  name :  he 
wrote  an  epistle  to  disarm  him.  .  .  .  Having 
written  this  epistle  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Rosbacli.  The  Prince  of  Soubise,  who  thought 
that  he  tied,  set  off  rashly  in  pursuit;  then  tlie 
Prussians  unmasked  their  batteries,  killed  3,000 
men,  and  took  7,000  prisoners.  In  the  French 
camp  were  found  an  army  of  cooks,  actors,  hair- 
dressers; a  number  of  parrots,  parasols,  and 
huge  cases  of  lavender-water,  «fcc.  (ITo?).  None 
but  a  tactician  could  follow  tlie  King  of  Prussia 
in  this  series  of  brilliant  and  skillful  battles. 
The  Seven  Years'  War.  however  varied  its  inci- 
dents, was  a  political  and  strategical  war:  it  has 
not  the  interest  of  the  wars  tor  ideas,  the 
struggles  for  religion  and  for  freedom  of  the 
Kith  century  and  of  our  own  time.  Tlie  defeat 
of  Uosbach  was  followed  by  another  at  Crcvelt, 
and  by  great  reverses  balanced  by  small  advau- 
tiiges;  the  total  ruin  of  the  French  navy  and 
colonies ;  the  English  masters  of  the  ocean  and 
conquerors  of  India ;  the  exhaustion  and  humili- 


ation of  old  Europe  in  the  presence  of  young 
Prussia.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  It  was  terminated  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Duke  of  Clioiseul."  by  the  Peace  of  Huberts- 
burg  and  the  Peace  of  Paris. — J.  Michelet.  A 
SiimnKiri/  of  MiHhrn  Jlistory,  pp.  3(M)-3I)2. — See 
OEU.MANY:  A.  I).  1755-1756,  to  1703;  and,  also. 
Skvkn  Yk.\iis'  W'.vit. 

A.  D.  1772-1773.— The  First  Partition  of 
Poland.     See  Poi..\xi):    A.  I).  1703-1773. 

A.  D.  1777-1779.— The  question  of  the  Bava- 
rian Succession.  See  B.vv.xui.v:  A.  D.  1777- 
1771). 

A.  D.  1782-18H.— Abolition  of  Serfdom. 
See  S1..VVK.UV,  >Ii;i)i.KV.M, :    Ukkm.vny. 

A,  D.  1787-1791.— War  with  the  Turks.— 
Treaty  of  Sistova. — Slight  Acquisitions  of 
Territory.     Sec  TiiiKs:    A.  D.  1770-17!»'J. 

A.  D.  1790-1797.— Death  of  Joseph  II.  and 
Leopold  II. — Accession  of  Francis  II. — The 
Coalition  against  and  war  with  revolutionary 
France,  to  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio. — 
"  It  is  a  luLstake  to  imagine  that  the  European 
Powers  attacked  the  Revolution  iu  France.  It 
was  the  Hevoluticm  which  attacked  them.  The 
diplomatists  of  the  18th  century  viewed  at  first 
with  cynical  indifference  the  meeting  of  the 
States  -  General  at  Versailles.  .  .  .  The  two 
points  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe 
in  1789  were  the  condition  of  Poland  and  the 
troubles  in  the  East.  The  ambitious  designs  of 
Catherine  and  the  assistance  lent  to  them  by 
Josei>li  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  irritated  the  Prussian  Court,  and  awak- 
ened English  apprehensions,  always  .sensitive 
about  the  safety  of  Staniboul.  Poland,  the 
battle-field  of  cynical  diplomacy,  torn  by  long 
dissensions  and  ruined  by  a  miserabh!  constitu- 
tion, was  vainly  emleavouring,  under  the  jealous 
eyes  of  her  great  neigiibours,  to  avert  the  doom 
impending,  and  to  reassert  her  ancient  claim  to 
a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But 
Russia  had  long  since  determined  that  Poland 
must  be  a  vassal  State  to  her  or  cease  to  be  a 
State  at  all,  while  Prussia,  driven  to  face  a  hard 
necessity,  realised  that  a  strong  Poland  and  a 
strong  Prussia  could  not  exist  together,  and  that 
if  Poland  ever  rose  again  to  power.  Prussia  must 
bid  good-bye  to  unity  and  greatness.  These 
two  ([uestions  to  the  States  involved  seemed  to 
be  f)f  far  more  moment  than  any  jiolitical  reform 
in  France,  and  engrossed  the  iliplomatists  of 
Europe  until  the  summer  of  1791.  In  February. 
1790,  a  new  influence  was  introduced  into 
European  politics  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  and  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Leopold 
II.  Leopold  was  a  man  of  remarkable  abilit}', 
no  enthusiast  and  no  dreamer,  tliorouglilj'  versed 
in  the  selfish  traditions  of  Austrian  policy  aifd  in 
some  of  the  subtleties  of  Italian  statecraft,  dis- 
cerning, temperate,  resolute  and  clear-headed, 
quietly  determined  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
genei-ally  skilful  enough  10  secure  it.  Leopold 
found  his  new  dominions  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion,  with  warand  rebellion  threaten- 
ing him  on  every  side.  He  speedily  set  aliout 
restoring  order.  He  repealed  tlie  unpopular  de- 
crees of  Joseph.  He  conciliateil  or  repressed  his 
discontented  subjects.  He  gradually  re-estab- 
lished the  authority  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  eighteen  months  of  Leopold's 
reign  were  occupied  with  his  own  immediate 
interests,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  success 
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•wiiH  nmrkcd.  ('allicrine's  vast  sclicmps  in  Tiir- 
kt'v  liiid  Ik'cii  cliccki'd.  War  hud  been  iivcrted. 
I'oluiiil  Imd  hvcn  Htrcnf^tliciicd  by  intcriml 
cliaiiKt'^*.  i'nissia  had  been  conciliated  and  oiit- 
mantriivrcd,  aixl  licr  intlucnce  liad  l)c(>n  impaired. 
At  laHt.  at  tile  end  of  Aujjtist,  1791,  the  Emperor 
was  free  to  face  tiic  French  problem,  and  lie  set 
(lUt  for  the  ("a.stle  of  I'iilnitz  to  meet  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emigrant  leaders  at  the  Saxon 
Elector's  ('ourt.  For  some  time  i)ii.st  the  restless- 
nes.s  of  the  French  Emigrants  had  been  causing 
great  jierplcxity  in  Europe.  Received  with  open 
arms  by  tlie  ecclesiastical  princes  cf  the  Rhine, 
by  tlie  Electors  of  Mayence  and  Treves,  they 
l)rocecded  to  agitate;  busily  for  their  own  restora- 
tion. .  .  .  The  object  of  the  Emigrants  was  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  at  the  European  Courts, 
with  tile  view  of  inducing  the  Powers  to  inter- 
vene actively  in  their  behalf.  .  .  .  After  his 
escape  from  France,  in  June.  1790,  the  Coiute  do 
Provence  established  his  C'ourt  at  Cobleutz, 
wliere  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  the  Cointe 
d'Artois.  and  where,  on  the  jilca  tiiat  Louis  was 
a  prisoner,  he  claimed  the  title  of  Regent,  and 
u.ssumed  the  authority  of  King.  Tlie  Court  of 
the  two  French  i)riiices  at  Cobleutz  reiueseutcd 
faithfully  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  Emigrant 
party.  Hut  a  more  satisfactory  spectacle  was 
ofTcred  by  the  camp  at  Worms,  where  Conde  was 
bravely  trying  to  organi.se  an  army  to  light 
against  the  Revolution  in  France.  To  Conde s 
st^indard  {locked  the  more  patriotic  Emigrants. 
.  .  .  But  the  German  Princes  in  the  neighbour- 
ho<xl  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  Emigrant 
army.  It  caused  confusion  in  their  dominions, 
and  it  drew  down  on  them  the  hostility  of  the 
French  Government.  The  Emperor  joined  them 
in  protesting  against  it.  In  February,  1792, 
Conde's  army  was  compelled  to  abandon  "its  camp 
at  Worms,  and  to  retire  further  into  Germany. 
The  Emperor  was  well  aware  of  the  reckless 
selfishness  of  the  Emigrant  princes.  He  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  them  as  his  sister.  He  did 
not  intend  to  listen  to  their  demands.  If  he  in- 
terfered in  France  at  all.  it  would  only  be  in  a 
cautious  and  tentative  manner,  and  in  order  to 
save  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  husband.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  not  undertake  a  war  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Aneieii  Regime.  .  .  .  Accordingly, 
the  inierviews  at  Pillnitz  came  to  nothing.  .  .  . 
Early  in  .Marcli,  1792,  Leopold  suddenly  dic'd.  His 
heir  Francis,  unrestrained  by  his  father's  tact  and 
moderation,  assumed  a  dilTerent  tone  and  showed 
less  patiencie.  The  chances  of  any  effective  pres- 
sure from  the  Powers  declined,  as  the  prospect 
of  war  ro.se  on  the  horizon.  Francis'  language 
was  sufticieutly  sharp  to  give  the  Assembly  the 
pretext  which  it  longed  for,  and  on  the  2()tli 
Apill,  Louis,  amid  general  enthusiasm,  came 
down  to  the  Assembly  and  declared  war  against 
Austria.  The  elfects  of  that  momentous  steji  no 
comment  can  exaggerate.  It  ruined  the  best 
hopes  of  the  Revolution,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  military  despotism  in  the  future." — C.  E. 
Slallct,  The  French  Iteroliition,  ch.  7. —  See 
Fu.vnck:  a.  D.  1790-1791;  1791  (Jllv— Decem- 
iiEU);  1791-1792;  1792  (Apkii,  — July),  and 
(Septemheu — Decemijeh);  1792-1793  (Dece.m- 
BEii  —  FEiJitir.\KV) ;  1793  (Febiulvky  —  Apkil), 
and  (July— Dece.mbeu) ;  1794  (Makch — July); 
179-1-1795  (OcTOBEU— May);  1795  (June— De- 
CKMBEK);  1796  (April — Octobeii);  and  1796- 
1797  (Octobeii— Apkil). 


Wr-rtwith  AUSTRIA,    1798-1806. 

KeviHHtumary 
France. 

A.  D.  1794-1796.— The  Third  partition  of 
Poland. — Austrian  share  of  the  spoils.  iSco 
Poland:  A.  I).  1793-1796. 

A.  D,  1707  (October).— Treaty  of  Campo' 
Formio  with  France.— Cession  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Lombard  provinces. — Acquisition 
of  Venice  and  Venetian  territories.  See 
FuANd::  A.  I).  1797  (May— Octobkh). 

A.  D.  1798-1806.— Congress  of  Rastadt.— 
Second  Coalition  against  France.— Peace  of 
Luneville.  — Third  Coalition.— Ulm  and  Aus- 
terlitz.— Peace  of  Presburg.— Extinction  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.— Birth  of  the  Empire 
of  Austria. — "  When  Bonaparte  sailed  for  Egypt 
he  had  left  a  congress  at  Rastadt  discussing 
means  lor  the  execution  of  certain  articles  in  the 
treaty  of  Caiiipo  Formio  which  were  to  establish 
peace  l)ctween  Fiance  and  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Though  openly  undertaking  to  invite  the  Qer- 
m.aiis  to  a  congress  in  ord(!r  to  settle  a  general 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  intc  irrityof  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  agreed  in  secret  articles  to  use  his 
intlucnce  to  procure  for  the  Re|>ublic  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pru.ssian  provinces,  to  join  with  Fnince  in  obtain- 
ing conipens4ition  in  Germany  for  those  injured 
by  this  change,  and  to  contribute  no  more  than 
his  necessjuy  contingent  if  the  war  were  pro- 
longed. The  ratiticatiou  of  these  secret  pro- 
visions had  been  extorted  from  the  Congress  by 
threats  before  Bonaparte  had  left;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  indeinnitication  had  progres.sed  no  farther 
than  a  decision  to  seculari.se  the  ecclesiastical 
states  for  the  purpo.se,  when  extravagant  de- 
mands from  the  French  deputies  brought  nego- 
tiation to  a  deadlock.  ^leanwhile,  another  coali- 
tion war  had  been  brewing.  Paul  I.  of  Russia 
had  iegard"d  with  little  pleasure  the  doings  of 
the  Revolution,  and  when  his  jiroteges.the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  had  been  deprived  of 
>Ialta  by  Bonaparte  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  when 
the  Directory  established  by  force  of  arms  a 
Helvetic  republic  in  Switzerland,  when  it  found 
occjision  to  carry  off  the  Pope  into  exile  and  erect 
a  Roman  republic,  he  abandoned  the  cautious 
and  self-.seeking  policy  of  Catherine,  and  cordi- 
ally responded  to  Pitt's  advances  for  an  alliance. 
At  the  same  time  Turkey  was  compelled  by  the 
invitation  of  Egypt  to  ally  itself  for  once  with 
Russia.  Austria,  convinced  tlcit  the  French  did 
not  intend  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  treaty  of 
Canipo  Formio,  also  determined  to  renew  hostili- 
ties; and  Naples,  exasperated  by  the  sacrilege  of 
a  republic  at  Rome,  and  alarmed  by  French  ag- 
gressiveness, enrolled  itself  in  the  league.  The 
Neapolitan  king,  indeed,  opened  the  war  with 
some  success,  before  he  could  receive  support 
from  his  allies;  but  he  was  soon  vanquished  by 
the  French,  and  his  dominions  were  converted 
into  a  Paitlienopcan  republic.  Austria,  on  the 
contrary,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
forces;  and  the  general  campaign  began  early  in 
1799.  The  French,  lighting  against  such  gener- 
als as  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Russian 
Suvarolf,  without  the  supervision  of  Carnot  or 
the  strategy  and  enterprise  of  Bonaparte, 
suffered  severe  reverses  and  great  privations. 
Towards  the  end  the  Russian  army  endured 
much  hardship  on  account  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  Austrian  cabinet;  and  this  caused 
the  Tsar,  who  thought  he  had  other  reasons  for 
discontent,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  field. 
When   Bonaparte   was  made   First  Consul  the 
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military  position  of  Fninco  was,  ncvorthclcss. 
v('i>  jirccaiioiis.  ,  .  .  Tlic  Uonmii  im<l  ('isaliiiiic 
r('pul)li<'s  liiiil  fallen.  The  very  ('onj;i"<'ss  at  Itas- 
tudt  had  Itccn  dispersed  by  the  approach  of  tlu! 
Austriuiis;  and  the  French  emissaries  had  Imch 
sal)red  by  Austrian  tnM)pers,  tlioiij^li  how  their 
insolence  canu;  to  be  thus  foully  punished  has 
never  been  clearly  explained.  At  tins  crisis 
France  was  rescued  from  foreij^n  foes  and 
domestic  di.sordei's  by  its  most  successful  jien- 
eral.  ...  In  the  campaiL'n  which  followed. 
France  obtained  sij^nal  .satisfaction  for  its 
clia;;rin.  Leavinjr  .Mori  lui  to  carry  the  war  into 
German V,  Honaiiarte  suddenly  crossed  the  Alps. 
and  defeated  the;  Austrians  on  the  i)lain  of 
Marengo.  Tlio  Au.strians,  thouirh  completely 
cowed,  refrained  from  concluding  a  delinite 
peace  out  of  resjiect  for  their  engagements  with 
Kngland;  and  armistices,  expiring  into  desul- 
tory warfare,  jjroloiiged  the  contest  till  Moreau 
laid  the  way  open  to  Viemia,  by  winiung  a 
splendid  triumph  at  llohenlinden.  A  treaty  of 
jKiace  was  llnally  concluded  at  Luneville,  when 
Francis  II.  pledged  the  Empire  to  its  jjrovisious 
on  the  ground  of  the  consents  already  given  at 
Itastadt.  In  conformity  with  the  "treaty  of 
('ampo  Formio,  Austria  retained  thei)oundary  of 
the  Adige  in  Italy ;  France  kept  IJelgium  uiid 
the  left  l)ank  of  the  Uhine;  and  tlie  i)rinces,  dis- 
possessed by  the  cessions,  were  promised  com- 
pensation in  Germany;  while  Tuscany  was 
given  to  France  to  sell  to  Spain  at  the  price  of 
Parma,  Louisiana,  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  a 
sum  of  money.  Shortly  afterwards  peace  was 
extended  to  Naples  on  easy  terms.  .  .  .  The 
time  was  now  come  for  the  Hevolution  to  com- 
l)lete  the  ruin  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Piu'suant  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  German 
Diet  met  at  Hegensburg  to  di.sctiss  a  scheme  of 
compensation  for  the  dispossessed  rulers.  Vir- 
tually the  meeting  was  a  renewal  of  the  congress 
of  Ila.stadt.  ...  At  Kastadt  the  incolicrence 
and  disintegration  of  the  venerable  Empire  had 
become  i)ainfidly  ajiparent.  .  .  .  When  it  was 
known  that  the  head  of  the  nation,  who  had 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  in  the; 
preliminaries  of  Leoben,  and  had  renewed  the 
assurance  when  he  convoked  the  a.s.sembly,  had 
in  trntli  betrayed  to  the  stranger  nearly  all  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine, —  the  German  rulers 
greedily  hastened  to  secure  every  possible  tritle 
in  the  scramble  of  redistribution.  The  slow  and 
wearisome  debates  were  sujiplemented  by 
intrigues  of  the  mo.st  degrade(l  nature.  Con- 
scious that  the  French  Consid  could  give  a 
casting  vote  on  any  disputed  question,  the 
princes  found  no  indignity  too  shameful,  no 
trick  too  base,  to  obtain  his  favour.  .  .  .  The 
First  Consul,  on  his  side,  prosecuted  with  a 
duplicity  and  address,  heretofore  unequalled, 
the  traditional  policy  of  France  in  German 
aiTairs.  .  .  .  Feigning  to  take  into  his  counsels 
the  young  Tsar,  whose  convenient  friendship 
was  thus  easily  obtained  on  account  of  his  family 
connections  with  the  German  courts,  he  drew 
up  a  scheme  of  indemnification  and  presented  it 
to  the  Diet  for  endorsement.  In  due  time  a  ser- 
vile assent  was  given  to  every  point  whicli  con- 
cerned the  two  autocrats.  By  this  settlement, 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  more  equally  balanced 
against  one  another,  the  former  being  deprived 
of  influence  in  Westera  Germany,  and  the  latter 
finding  in  more  convenient  situations  a   rich 


recompctisp  for  its  cpssions  on  the  Rhino;  while 
tilt- middii' states.  Ilavaria,  Hadeii,  and  W'Urtcm- 
berg,  received  vcrv  cnnsiderable  accessions  of 
territory.  Hut  if  lionaparte  dislocated  yet  fur- 
ther the  political  structure  of  (Jermany,  he  was 
at  least  instrunu'iital  in  removing  th(>  worst  of 
the  anachronisms  which  stilled  the  development 
of  improved  institutions  among  a  large  division 
of  its  pef)plc.  The  same  measure  which  broui^dit 
German  separatism  to  a  climax,  also  extinguished 
tlie  ecclesiastical  sovereignties  and  nearly  all  tlu; 
free  cities.  That  these  strongholds  of  priestly 
obscurantism  and  bourgeois  apathy  would  .some 
diiy  be  invaded  by  their  more  ambitious  and 
active  neighbours,  had  long  been  apparent.  .  .  . 
And  war  was  declared  when  tho\isands  of 
Hritish  sid)jccts  visiting  France  had  already 
been  ensnared  and  imprisoned.  .  .  .  Pitt  had 
t.iken  the  conduct  of  tlu-  war  out  of  the  hands  of 
Addington's  feeble  ministry.  Po.ssessing  the 
conlidence  of  the  powers,  he  rapidly  concluded 
olTensive  allianc(!S  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Austria,  though  Prussia  obstinately  remained 
neutral.  Thus,  by  180."),  Napoleon  had  jiut  to 
liazard  all  his  lately  won  i)ower  in  a  conllict 
with  the  greater  i)art  of  Europe.  The  battle  of 
Cape  Trafalgar  crushed  for  good  his  maritime 
power,  and  rendered  England  safe  from  direct 
attack.  The  campaign  on  land,  however,  made 
hiin  master  of  central  Europe.  Hringing  the 
Austrian  army  in  Germany  to  an  inglorious 
capitulation  at  Ulm,  he  marcluHl  through 
Vienna,  and,  with  inferior  forces  won  in  his  best 
style  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  against  the  troops 
of  Francis  and  Alexander.  The  action  was 
decisive.  The  idlies  thought  not  of  renewing 
the  war  with  the  relays  of  troops  which  were 
hurrying  up  from  North  and  South.  Russian 
and  Austrian  alike  wished  to  be  rid  of  their  ill- 
fated  connection.  The  Emiieror  Alexander 
silently  returned  home,  pursued  oidy  l)y  Napo- 
leon's tlattering  tokens  of  esteem;  the  Emperor 
Francis  accepted  the  i)eace  of  Presburg,  which 
deprived  his  house  of  the  ill-gotten  Venetian 
States,  Tyrol,  and  its  more  distant  jxisses- 
sions  in  Western  Germany;  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  joining 
the  coalition  with  a  large  army  if  his  mediation 
were  unsuccessful,  was  committed  to  an  alliance 
with  the  conqueror  by  his  terrilied  negotiator. 
And  W(dl  dill  Napoleon  appear  to  make  the 
fruits  of  victory  compensate  France  for  its  exer- 
tions. The  empire  was  not  made  more  luiwieldy 
in  bulk,  but  its  dependents,  Bavaria,  WUrtem- 
berg,  and  Baden,  received  considerable  acces- 
sions of  territoiy,  and  the  two  first  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  kingdoms;  while  the  Eiuperor's 
Italian  principality,  which  he  had  already 
turned  into  a  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  Austria,  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  ceded  Venetian  lands.  But  the  full  depth 
of  Europe's  luuniliation  was  not  experienced  till 
the  two  following  years.  In  1800  an  Act  of 
Federation  was  signed  by  the  kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wllrtemberg,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  and 
thirteen  minor  princes,  which  united  them  into  a 
league  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
Emperor.  The  objects  of  this  confederacy, 
known  as  the  Rheinbund  were  defence  against 
foreign  aggression  and  the  exercise  of  complete 
autonomy  at  home.  .  .  .  Already  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Peace  of  Luneville  had  induced 
the  ruling  Hapsburg  to  assure  liis  equality  "vith 
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the  Rovrrrijrns  nt  Franco  nnd  HiiHHin  by  tnkiii); 
llic  iiiii>ciinl  lillf  in  liis  own  lijflil ;  ami  l^'foic  the 
('(iiitVilcnitidii  of  the  Hliiiic  wnn  inadc  piililic  hv 
foriiiully  iriioiinccd  liisolllccof  dfctivc  Kmixror 
of  llii-  Ilnly  lioiiiiin  Kinpiro  and  release'  from 
nlli'ifiaiK'c  to  liiin  idl  tlic  statcH  and  princcsof  tlic 
Kricli.  Tlic  triumph  of  the  (Icrnian  (tolicy  of 
the  ConMiilaU;  was  comph'tc. " — A.  Weir,  Tfie 
llixtiiviriil  HiiHiM  of  .)fiMlirn  Kurofir,  rh.  4. — !S«'C', 
lilso.  P'iianck:  A.  I).  17ilH-170S>,  to  IHOri,  jird 
(Jk.iimany:  a.  I).  180|-1H():{.  to  lHit,-)-lH(m. 

A.  D.  1809-1814. — The  second  struggle  with 
Napoleon  and  the  second  defeat.  -The  Ma: 
riage  alliance.— The  Germanic  War  of  Liber- 
ation.— The  final  alliance  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Corsican.— "On  the  12tli  of  July,  IHOti, 
fourteen  princes  of  tlu'  south  and  west  of  (Jer- 
inany  united  tlieniselves  into  the  confederation 
of  tlie  Hiiine,  and  reeoiriiised  Napoleon  as  tlieir 
protector.  On  tin- 1st  of  Auj!;ust,  tliey  siirnilicd 
to  tile  diet  of  Ualishon  their  separation  from  tiie 
Germanic  body.  The  Kmpiic  of  Germany 
ceased  to  e.vist,  and  Francis  II.  alxlicated  the 
title  by  proclamation.  Hy  a  convention  signed 
nt  Vienna,  on  the  IThIi  of  December,  Prus.sia 
exchanired  the  territories  of  Ans|)aeh,  Clcves  and 
Kcufcliatel  for  the  elect  orate  of  Hanover.  Napo- 
leon had  all  the  Avest  under  his  power.  Absolute 
master  of  France  and  Italy,  as  emperor  and  kin.u, 
he  was  also  master  of  (Spain,  by  the  dejiendence 
of  that  court;  of  Naples  and  Holland,  by  his 
two  brothers;  of  Switzerland,  by  the  act  of 
mediation;  and  in  Germany  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal the  kinirs  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemlieru:.  ""d 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  against  Austria 
and  Prussia.  .  .  .  This  encroaching  progress  gave 
rise  to  the  fourth  coalition.  Prussia,  neutral 
since  the  peace  of  Bille,  had,  in  the  la.st  campaign, 
been  on  the  i>oint  of  joining  the  Austro-Uussian 
coalition.  The  rapidity  of  the  emperor's  vic- 
tories had  alone  restrained  her;  but  now,  alarmed 
nttlie  aggrandizement  of  the  empire,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  fine  condition  of  her  troojis,  she 
leaguect  with  Russia  to  drive  the  French  from 
Germany.  .  .  .  The  campaign  opened  earlv  in 
October.  Napoleon,  as  usual,  everwiielinecf  the 
coalition  by  the  promptitude  of  his  marches  and 
the  vigour  of  his  measures.  On  the  14th  of 
Octolxr,  he  destroj'cd  at  Jena  the  niilitaiy 
monarchy  of  Prussia,  by  a  decisive  victory.  .  .  . 
The  campaign  in  Poland  was  less  rajiid'  but  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  Prussia.  Russia,  for  the  third 
time,  measured  its  strength  with  France.  ('011- 
(juered  at  Zurich  and  Austerlitz,  it  was  also 
flefeated  at  Eyiau  and  Friedland.  After  these 
memorable  battles,  the  emperor  Alexander  entered 
into  a  negotiation,  and  concluded  at  Tilsit,  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1807,  an  armistice  which  was 
followed  by  a  definitive  treaty  on  the  7tli  of  July. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  extended  the  Picneh  domina- 
tion on  the  continent.  Prussia  was  reduced  to 
half  its  extent.  In  the  south  of  Germany, 
Napoleon  had  Instituted  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  against  Au.stria; 
further  to  the  north,  he  created  the  two  feudatory 
kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia  agains't 
Prussia.  ...  In  order  to  obtain  universal  and 
uncontested  supremacy,  he  made  use  of  arms 
against  the  continent,  and  the  cessation  of  com- 
merce against  England.  But  in  forbidding  to 
the  continental  states  all  conimuuieation  with 
England,  he  was  preparing  new  ditHculties  for 
himself,  and  soon  added    to    the    animosity  of 


opinion  cxrtted  by  hi.s  despotism,  and  the  hatred 
of  states  priMluced  by  his  coinjuering  domination, 
the  exasperation  of  private  interests  and  com- 
mercial suiri'ring  (H-casioued  by  the  blockade. 
.  .  .  The  expedition  of  Portugal  in  1H()7,  and  the 
inva.sion  of  .Spain  in  1H()H,  began  for  him  and  for 
Europe  a  new  order  of  events.  .  .  .  The  reaction 
manifested  itself  In  three  countries,  hitherto 
allies  of  France,  and  it  brought  on  the  fifth 
coalition.  The  court  of  Rome  was  dissatisfied; 
the  peninsula  was  wounch'd  in  its  national  pride 
iy  having  imposed  upon  it  a  foreign  king;  in  its 
isages,  by  the  Hiippression  of  convents,  of  the 
ln(|Uisition,  and  of  the  grandees;  Holland 
sutTered  in  its  commerce  from  the  blockade,  and 
Austria  siipi)orted  impatiently  its  losses  and 
subordinate  condition.  England,  watching  for 
an  opportunifv  to  revive  the  struggle  on  the 
conti.ient,  excited  the  resistance  of  Rome,  the 
licninsula,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  .  .  . 
Austria  .  .  .  made  a  ])owerful  effort,  and  raised 
.l.")'*.!)!)!)  men,  comprising  the  Landwelir,  and 
took  the  Held  in  the  si)ring  of  180!).  The  Tyrol 
rose,  and  King  Jerome  was  driven  from  his 
cajiital  by  the  Westiilmlians;  Italy  wavered:  and 
Prussia  only  waited  till  Napoleon  met  with  a 
reverse,  to  take  arms;  but  the  emperor  was  still 
at  the  height  of  his  power  and  iJiosjierity,  He 
lia.stened  h'om  IVIailrid  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  directed  the  members  of  the  confc'lera- 
lion  to  keep  their  contingents  in  readiness. 
On  the  12th  of  April  he  left  Paris,  passed  the 
Rhine,  plunged  into  Germany,  gained  the 
victories  of  tiikmUhl  and  Essling,  occupied 
Vieni'a  a  second  time  on  the  loth  of  May,  and 
overthrew  this  new  coalition  by  the  battle  of 
AVagrain,  after  a  campaign  of  four  months.  .  .  . 
The'peaceof  Vienna,  of  the  lltli  of  October.  1809. 
deprived  the  house  of  Austria  of  several  more 
provinces,  and  compelled  it  again  to  adopt  the 
I'ontinental  system.  .  .  .  Napoleon,  who  seemed 
to  follow  a  rash  but  inflexible  policy,  deviated 
from  his  course  about  this  time  by  a  second 
marriage.  lie  divorced  Jo.sephine  that  he  might 
give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  and  married,  on  the 
l.st  of  A])ril,  1810,  Marie-Louise,  arch-duchess  of 
Austria.  This  was  a  decided  error.  He  (piitted 
his  ])osition  and  his  post  as  a  parvenu  and  revo- 
lutionary monarch,  opposing  in  France  the 
ancient  courts  as  the  republic  had  opposed  the 
ancient  governments,  lie  placed  himself  in  a 
false  situation  with  respect  to  Austria,  which  he 
ought  either  to  have  crushed  after  the  victory  of 
Wagram,  or  to  have  reinstated  in  its  possessions 
after  his  marriage  with  the  arch-duchess.  .  .  . 
The  birth,  on  the  20th  of  >lareh,  1811,  of  a  son, 
who  receiveil  the  title  of  king  of  Rome,  seemecl 
to  consolidate  the  power  of  Napoleon,  by  secur- 
ing to  him  a  successor.  Tlu;  war  in  Spain  was 
)irosecuted  with  vigour  during  the  years  1810  and 
1811.  .  .  .  While  tlie  war  was  jiroceeding  in  the 
peninsula  with  advantage,  but  without  any 
decided  success,  a  new  campaign  was  preparing 
in  the  north.  Russia  perceived  the  empire  of 
Napoleon  approaching  its  territories.  .  .  .  About 
the  clo.se  of  1810,  it  increased  its  armies,  renewed 
its  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and 
did  not  seem  indisposed  to  a  rupture.  The  year 
1811  was  spent  in  negotiations  which  led  to 
nothing,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  On  the  9th  of  March,  Napoleon 
left  Paris.  .  .  .  During  several  months  he  fixed 
his  court  at   Dresden,  where   the   emperor  of 
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AiiHtrin,  tlic  kin/;  r)f  Pnissiii,  imd  all  tin- 
wivorclffns  of  Ocrtiiimy,  liiiii!-  tn  how  licforo  liis 
lii/^h  fortune.  <)ii  tlu-  2'.Jiul  of  .liiiic.  war  wan 
(Icchirc'd  against  Russia.  .  .  .  Napoleon,  who, 
according  to  his  custom,  wished  to  tinish  all  in 
one  campaign,  advanced  at  once  into  tlie  lieart 
of  Russia,  instead  of  prudently  organizing  tlie 
Polish  l)arrier  against  it.  His  army  amounted  to 
al»nut")IK), <>()•)  men.  He  pas.sed  the  Niemenon  the 
i.'4tli  of  June;  took  Wilna,  and  Witepsk.  defeated 
the  Ru.ssians  at  V.strowno,  Polotsk,  .Mohilow 
Hmoleiisko,  at  the  Moskowa,  and  on  the  14th  of 
Sei)tember,  made  his  entry  into  .Moscow.  .  .  . 
.Moscow  was  burned  by  its  governor.  .  .  .  The 
emperor  ought  to  have  seen  ilial  this  war  would 
not  terminate  as  tlie  others  had  done;  yel.  con- 
iiueror  of  the  foe,  and  ma.ster  of  his  capital,  he 
conceived  Iiojk's  of  peace  which  the  Russians 
skilfully  enc(uu-age(I.  Winter  was  approaching, 
and  Napoleon  prolonged  his  stay  at  Moscow  for 
bI.v  week.s.  lie  delayed  his  movements  on 
aceuunt  of  the  decejjtive  negotiations  of  the 
Russians;  and  did  not  decide  on  a  retreat  till  the 
10th  of  ( )ct()ber.  This  retreat  was  disastrous,  and 
began  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  The 
cai)inet  of  lierlin  began  the  defections.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1813,  it  joined  Russia  and  England, 
which  were  forming  the  si.xth  coalition.  Sweden 
acceded  to  it  soon  after;  yet  the  emperor,  whom 
the  confederate  power  thought  i)rost rated  by 
the  last  disaster,  opened  the  campaign  with  new 
victories.  The  battle  of  Lutzeu,  won  by  con- 
scripts, on  the  3nd  of  Slay,  the  occupation  of 
Dre.sduu;the  victory  of  Bautzen,  and  the  war 
ca"ried  to  the  Elbe,  astonished  the  coalition. 
Austria,  which,  since  1810,  had  been  on  a  foot- 
ing of  peace,  was  resuming  arms,  and  already 
meditating  a  change  of  alliance.  She  now  i)ro- 
])().scd  herself  as  a  mediatrix  between  the  emperor 
and  the  confederates.  Her  mediation  was 
accepted ;  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Pless- 
witz,  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  a  congress 
assembled  at  Prague  to  negotiate  peace.  It  was 
impossible  to  come  to  terms.  .  .  .  Austria 
joined  the  coalition,  and  war,  the  only  means  of 
settling  this  great  contest,  was  resumed.  The 
emperor  had  only  280,000  men  against  530,000. 
.  .  .  Victory  seemed,  at  first,  to  second  him. 
At  Dresden  he  defeated  the  combinetl  forces; 
but  the  defeats  of  his  lieutenants  demnged  his 
plans.  .  .  .  The  princes  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  chose  this  moment  to  desert  the  cause 
of  the  empire.  A  vast  engagement  having  taken 
place  at  Leipsic  between  the  two  armies,  the 
Sa.\ons  and  Wurtembergers  passed  over  to  the 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.  Thi>5  defection  to 
tlie  strength  of  the  coalesced  powers,  who  had 
learned  a  more  compact  and  skilful  mode  of  war- 
fare, ol)liged  Napoleon  to  retreat,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  three  days.  .  .  .  The  empire  was  invaded 
in  all  directions.  Tlie  Austrians  entered  Italy ; 
the  English,  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  peninsula  during  the  last  two  years,  had 
passed  the  Bidassoa,  under  general  Wellington, 
and  appeared  on  the    Pyrenees.     Tlirei;  armies 

Sressed  on  France  to  the  cast  and  north.  .  .  . 
fapoleon  was  .  .  .  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
conditons  of  the  allied  powers;  their  pretensions 
increased  witli  their  power.  ...  On  the  11th  of 
Ai)ril,  1814,  he  renounced  for  himself  and 
children  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
received  in  exchange  for  his  vast  soverignty,  the 
limits  of  which  haS  extended  from  Cadiz  to  the 


Haltic  Sea.  the  liiile  island  of  Elba.'-P.  A. 
.Mignet,  //(^^^//•// «/  l/if  I'lrmh  Jitroliili'H,  eli.  1.1. 
—See  Gku.\i,v.nv  :  A.  I).  IHUJ) ( J.v.miauv— Jlnk),  to 
IMIU;  RusKiv  A.  I).  1812;  and  Fua.nck:  A.  I). 

lHlt(-lS12  to  1H14. 

A.  D.  1314.— Restored  rule  In  Northern 
Italy.     See  Italy:  .\.  D.  IHH-ISI.V 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— Treaties  of  Paris  and  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. — Readjustment  of  French 
boundaries.—  Recovery  of  the  Tyrol  from  Ba- 
varia and  Lombardy  in  Italy. — Acquisition  of 
the  Venetian  states.  Sec  Piia.n(  1::  .V.  I).  IMll 
(Anil!,— Jink),  and    \^\T\  (Jii.y— Novi!:.miikk): 

also  ViK.NN.V.  Till'.  ('«)S(iKKSS  OK. 

A.  D.  1814-1820.— Formation  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  See  Gku.ma.nv:  A.  I). 
1S14-1H20. 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Holy  Alliance.    See  Hoi.v 

Al.l.IANC  K. 

A.  D.  1815.— Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 
—  The  Quadruple  Alliance. —  The  Waterloo 
Campaign  and  its  results.  See  PitAN(  1::  A.  1>. 
1814-181."). 

A.  D.  1815-1835.— Emperor  Franris,  Prince 
Metternich,  and  "the  system."— '  .\tter  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  lUdli,  and  still  more  con- 
epicuou.sly  after  the  paeilication  of  Europe,  the 
l)<)litical  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  Au.stria  in- 
clined them  ever  nion^  and  nuire  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  state  of  things  which  was  known 
to  friends  and  foes  as  the  System.  But  what 
was  the  System  ?  It  was  the  organisation  of  do- 
nolhing.  It  ciuuiot  even  be  said  to  have  been 
11  iictionary :     it    was    simply   ina(;tionary.  .  .  . 

Mark  lime  in  jilaee '  was  the  woid  of  command 
in  every  goverimient  ollice.  The  bureaucracy 
was  engaged  from  morning  to  night  in  making 
work,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  Not  even 
were  the  liberal  innovations  which  had  lasted 
through  the  reign  of  Leopold  got  rid  of.  Every- 
thing went  on  in  the  confused,  iinlini.shed,  and 
ineffective  state  in  which  the  great  war  hacl 
found  it.  Such  was  the  famous  System  which 
was  venerated  by  the  ultra-Tories  of  every  land, 
and  most  venerated  where  it  was  least  under- 
stood. Two  men  dominate  the  history  of 
Austria  during  this  uidiappy  time  —  men  who, 
though  utterly  unlike  in  character  and  intellect, 
were  nevertheless  admirably  lit  ted  to  work  to- 
gether, and  wliose  names  will  be  long  uniteil  in 
an  unenviable  notoriety.  These  were  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  Prince  Metternich.  The 
lirst  was  the  evil  genius  of  internal  jiolitics;  the 
second  exercised  a  hardly  less  baneful  intluencc 
over  foreign  affairs.  .  .  .  For  the  external  policy 
of  Prince  iletternich,  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary condition  was,  that  Austria  should  give  to 
Europe  the  impressi(m  of  fixed  adherence  to  the 
most  extreme  Conservative  views.  So  for  many 
years  they  worked  together,  Prince  Metternich 
always  declaring  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  master,  but  in  reality  far  more 
absolute  in  the  direction  of  his  own  department 
than  the  emperor  was  in  his.  .  .  .  Prince  Metter- 
nich had  the  power  of  making  the  most  of  all 
he  knew,  and  constantly  left  upon  persons  of 
real  merit  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of 
lofty  aspirations  and  liberal  views,  who  forced 
himself  to  .'••^press  such  tendencies  in  others  be- 
cause he  thought  that  their  repression  Avas  a  sine 
qufl  non  for  Austria.  The  men  of  ability,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  thought  less  well  of  him. 
To  them  he  appeared  vain  and  superficial,  with 
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much  that  recalled  the  French  noblesse  of  the 
old  regime  in  his  way  of  looking  at  tilings,  and 
cinphatieally  wanting  in  every  element  of  great- 
ness. With  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion in  1821,  began  a  period  of  difficulty  and 
complications  for  the  statesmen  of  Austria. 
There  were  two  thinjjs  of  which  they  were 
mortally  afraid  —  Ru.ssni  and  the  revolution. 
Now,  if  tliey  assisted  the  Greeks,  they  would  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  second;  and  if 
they  opposed  the  Greeks,  Lhey  woiild  he  likely 
to  embroil  tlieniselves  with  the  first.  Tlie  whole 
art  of  Prince  .Metfernieh  was  therefore  e.xerted 
to  keep  things  (piiet  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
and  to  postpone  the  intolerable  '  (juestion 
d'Orient.'  JIany  were  the  shifts  he  tried,  and 
sometimes,  as  j  ust  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas, 
his  hopes  rose  very  high.  All  was,  however,  in 
vain.  England  and  Russia  settled  matters  be- 
hind his  back;  and  allhougli  tlie  tone  which  the 
publicists  in  his  pay  adopted  towards  the  Greeks 
became  more  favourable  in  1820-7,  the  battle  of 
Naviirino  was  a  sad  surprise  and  mortification  to 
the  wily  chancellor.  Not  less  annoying  was  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  Danube  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  The  reverses  with 
which  tlie  great  neighbour  met  in  his  first  cam- 
paign cannot  have  been  otherwise  than  pleasing 
at  Vienna.  But  the  unfortunate  success  which 
attended  his  arms  in  the  second  campaign  soon 
turned  ill-dissembled  joy  into  ill-concealed 
Borrow,  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  at  once 
lowered  Austria's  prestige  in  the  East,  and  de- 
posed Metternich  from  the  commanding  position 
which  he  had  occupied  in  the  councils  of  tiie 
Holy  Allies.  It  became,  indeed,  ever  more  and 
more  evident  in  the  ne.\t  few  yens  that 
the  age  of  Congress  politics,  during  which  he 
had  been  the  observed  of  all  observers,  was  past 
and  gone,  that  the  diplonialic  period  had  van- 
ished away,  and  that  the  military  period  had  be- 
gun. The  very  form  in  which  the  highest  in- 
ternational (juestions  were  debated  was  utterly 
changed.  At  Vienna,  in  1814,  the  diplomatists 
had  been  rcallj'  the  primary,  the  sovereigns  only 
secondary  personages;  while  at  the  interview  of 
MUnchengratz,  between  Nicholas  and  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  in  183:i,  the  great  autocrat  ap- 
peared to  look  upon  Prince  Metternich  as  hardly 
more  than  a  confidential  clerk.  The  dull 
monotony  of  servitude  which  oppressed  nearly 
the  whole  c ".  the  empire  was  varied  by  the  agita- 
tions of  one  of  its  component  parts.  When  the 
Hungarian  Diet  was  dissolved  in  1812,  the  emperor 
had  solemnly  promised  that  it  should  be  called 
together  again  within  three  years.  Up  to  1815, 
accordingly,  the  nation  went  on  giving  ex- 
tnionlinary  levies  and  supplies  without  much 
opposition.  When,  however,  the  appointed 
time  was  fullllled,  it  began  to  murmur.  .  .  . 
Year  by  year  the  agitation  went  on  increasing, 
till  at  last  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, and  the  threatening  appearance  of  Eastern 
politics,  induced  Prince  Metternich  to  join  his 
entreaties  to  those  of  many  other  counsellors, 
who  could  i'  *:  be  suspected  of  the  sli^-'test  lean- 
ing to  consritutional  views.  At  u  jtli  the 
emperor  yielded,  and  in  1825  Presburg  was  once 
more  filled  witli  the  best  blood  and  most  active 
spirits  of  the  land,  assembled  in  parliament. 
Long  and  stormy  were  the  debates  which  ensued. 
Bitter  was,  froiu  time  to  time,  the  vexation  of 
the   emperor,   and    great  was   the    excitemeut 


throughout  Hungar}-.  In  tlie  end,  however,  the 
court  of  Vienna  triumphed.  Hardly  any  griev- 
ances were  redres.sed,  while  its  deman'ls  were 
fully  conceded.  The  Diet  of  1825  was,  however, 
not  without  fruit.  The  discus.sion  which  tooli 
place  advanced  the  political  education  of  the 
people,  who  wcic  brought  back  to  the  point 
where  they  stood  at  the  deuih  of  Joseph  II. — 
that  is,  before  the  long  wars  with  France  had 
come  to  distract  their  attention  from  their  own 
affairs.  .  .  .  The  slumbers  of  Austria  were  not 
yet  over.  The  System  dragged  its  slow  length 
along.  Little  or  nothing  was  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  Klebelsberg  ad- 
ministered the  finances  in  an  easy  and  careless 
manner.  Conspiracies  and  risings  in  Italy  were 
easily  checked,  and  batches  of  prisoners  sent  off 
from  time  to  time  tp  Mantua  or  Spielberg. 
Austrian  influence  rose  ever  higher  and  higher 
in  all  the  petty  courts  of  the  Peninsula.  ...  In 
other  regions  Russia  or  J]ngland  might  be  will- 
ing to  thwart  him,  but  in  Italy  Prince  Metter- 
nich might  proudly  reflect  that  Austria  wis  in- 
deed a  'great  power.'  Tlie  French  Revolution 
of  1830  was  at  first  alarming;  but  when  it  re- 
sulted in  the  enthronement  of  a  dynasty  which 
called  to  its  aid  a  'cabinet  of  repression,'  all 
fears  were  stilled.  The  Emperor  Francis  con- 
tinued to  say,  when  any  cliange  was  proposed, 
'We  must  sleep  upon  it,'  and  di(;d  in  1835  in 
' the  abundance  of  peace.'" — M.  E.  Grant  Duff, 
Studi''»  in  Euroj)ea>i  Politics,  pp.  140-149. — See, 
also,  Gn,;;?'.\NY:  A.  D.  1819-18-i7. 

A.  D.  1815-1846. — Gains  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy.  —  Its  aggressive  absolutism.  — 
Death  of  Francis  I. — Accession  of  Ferdinand 
I. — Suppression  of  revolt  in  Galicia. — Extinc- 
tion and  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow. 
— "  In  the  new  partition  of  Europe,  arranged  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  [see  Vienna,  The  Con- 
gress of],  Austria  received  Lombardy  and 
Venice  under  the  title  of  a  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  the  Ulyrian  provinces  also  as  a  king- 
dom, Venetian  Dalniatia,  the  Tirol,  Vorarlberg, 
Salzburg,  the  Innvicrtel  and  Ilausrucksviertel, 
and  the  part  of  Galicia  ceded  by  her  at  an  earlier 
period.  Thus,  after  three  and  twenty  years  of 
war,  the  monarchy  had  gained  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength,  having  obtained,  in  lieu 
of  its  remote  and  unprofitable  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands,  territories  which  consolidated  its 
power  in  Italy,  and  made  it  as  great  in  extent  as 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Charles  VI.,  ami  far 
more  compact  and  defensible.  The  grand 
duchies  of  Modciia,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  were 
moreover  restored  to  the  collateral  branclies  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  .  .  .  After  the  last  fall 
of  Napoleon  .  .  .  the  great  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent .  .  .  constituted  themselves  the  champions 
of  the  principle  of  absolute  monarchy.  The 
maintenance  of  that  principle  ultimately  became 
the  chief  object  of  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance 
established  in  1816  between  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  was  pursued  with  remarkabk  stead- 
fastness by  the  Emperor  Francis  and  hia  min- 
ister, Prince  Metternich  [see  Holy  Alliance]. 
.  .  .  Thenceforth  it  became  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Germany  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  dynasties  in  an  adverse  sense  to 
those  of  their  subjects.  The  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  deeply  resented  the  breach  of  those 
promises  which  had  been  so  lavishly  made  to 
them  on  the  general  summons  to  the  war  of 
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liberation.  Disaffection  tooli  the  place  of  that 
entliusiastic  loyalty  with  which  they  had  bled 
and  suffered  for  their  native  prince.s;  the  secret 
societies,  formed  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
rulers,  for  the  j)urpose  of  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  foreigner,  became  ready  instruments  of 
sedition.  ...  In  the  winter  of  1819,  a  German 
federative  congress  assembled  at  Vienna.  In 
May  of  the  following  year  it  published  an  act 
containing  clo.ser  definitions  of  tlie  Federative 
Act,  having  for  their  essential  ot)jects  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  various  provincial  Diets  from  all 
posit  ve  interference  in  the  general  affairs  of 
Germany,  and  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
princes  over  their  respective  Diets,  by  a  guaran- 
tee of  aid  on  the  part  of  the  confederates "  (see 
Geum.\nv:  a.  D.  1814-1820).  During  the  next 
three  years,  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
under  the  lead  of  Austria,  and  acting  under  a 
concert  established  at  the  successive  congresses 
of  Troppau,  Laybach  and  Verona  (see  Veuoxa, 
CoNGKESs  of),  interfered  to  put  down  popular 
risings  against  the  tyranny  of  government  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  while  they  discouraged  the  re- 
volt of  the  Greeks  (see  Italy:  A.  D.  1820- 
1821 ;  and  Spain  :  A.  I).  1814-1827).  "  The  com- 
motions that  pervaded  Eurojie  after  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830  affected  Austria  only  in  her 
Italian  dominions,  and  there  but  indirectly,  for 
the  imperial  authority  remained  undisputed  in 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  IJut  the 
duke  of  Modena  and  the  archduke  of  Parma 
were  obliged  to  quit  those  states,  and  a  formid- 
able insurrection  broke  out  in  tlie  territory  of  the 
Church.  An  Austrian  army  of  18,000  men 
quickly  put  down  the  insurgents,  who  ro.se 
again,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn. 
The  pope  again  invoked  the  aid  of  Austria, 
whose  troops  entered  Bologna  in  .January,  1833, 
and  established  themselves  there  in  garrison. 
Upon  this,  the  French  immediately  sent  a  force 
to  occupy  Ancona,  and  for  a  while  a  renewal  of 
the  oft-repeated  conflict  between  Austria  and 
France  on  Italian  ground  seemed  inevitable ;  but 
it  soon  a,)i)eared  that  France  was  not  prepared 
to  support  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  pope's 
dominions,  and  that  danger  passed  away.  The 
French  remained  for  some  years  in  Ancona,  and 
the  Austrians  in  Bologna  and  other  towns  of 
Romagna.  This  was  the  last  important  incident 
in  the  foreign  affairs  of  Austria  previous  to  tlie 
death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1835,  after  a  reign  of  43  years.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  Francis  'was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Feniinand  I.,  whose  accession  occasioned  no 
change  in  the  political  or  administrative  system 
of  the  empire.  Incapacitated,  by  pliysical  and 
mental  intirmity,  from  labouring  as  his  father 
had  done  in  the  business  of  the  state,  the  new 
monarch  left  to  Prince  Metternich  a  much  more 
unrestricted  power  than  that  minister  had 
wielded  in  the  preceding  reign.  .  .  .  The  prov- 
ince of  Galicia  began  early  in  the  new  reign  to 
occasion  uneasiness  to  ti»e  government.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  constituted  the  city  of 
Cracow  an  independent  republic  —  a  futile 
representative  of  that  Polish  nationality  which 
liad  once  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  After  the  failure  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1831  against  Russia,  Cracow  became  the  focus 
of  fresh  conspiracies,  to  put  an  end  to  which  the 
city  was  occupied  by  a  mixed  force  of  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Austrians;  the  two  former  were 


soon  withdrawn,  but  the  latter  remained  until 
1840.  When  they  also  had  retired,  the  Polisli 
propaganda  was  renewed  witli  considerable 
effect.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galieia  in 
1846,  when  the  scantiness  of  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary force  in  the  province  seemed  to  promise  it 
success.  It  failed,  however,  as  all  previous 
efforts  of  the  Polish  patriots  liad  failed,  because 
it  rested  on  no  basis  of  poi)ular  sympathy.  The 
nationality  for  which  they  contended  had  ever 
been  of  an  oligarchical  jratteni,  hostile  to  the 
freedom  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The 
Galician  peasants  had  no  mind  to  exchange  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  v.hich  pressed  lightly  upon 
them,  for  the  feudal  oppression  of  the  Polish 
noble.s.  They  turned  upon  the  insurgents  and 
slew  or  took  "them  prisoners,  the  police  inciting 
them  to  the  work  by  publicly  offering  a  reward 
of  live  flonns  for  every  suspected  person  de- 
livered up  by  them,  alivt;  or  dead.  Thus  the 
agents  of  a  civilized  government  became  the 
avowed  instigators  of  an  inhuman  'jacquerie.' 
The  houses  of  the  landed  proprietors  were  sacked 
by  the  ]K'asants,  their  inmates  were  tortured  and 
murdered,  and  l)loody  anarchy  raged  throughout 
the  land  in  the  prostitiited  name  of  loyalty. 
The  Austrian  troops  .at  last  restored  order;  but 
Szela,  the  leader  of  the  sanguinary  marauders, 
was  thanked  and  highly  rewarded  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign.  In  the  same  year  the  three 
protecting  powers,  Austria,  Ru.ssia,  and  Prussia, 
took  possession  of  Cracow,  and,  ignoring  the 
right  of  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
to  concern  themselves  about  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public, they  announced  tliat  its  independence 
was  annulled,  and  that  the  city  and  territor}'^  of 
Cracow  wen;  annexed  to,  and  forever  incorpo- 
rated with,  tlie  Austrian  monarchy.  From  this 
time  forth  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe 
became  more  and  more  loaded  with  the  presages 
of  the  storm  that  burst  in  1848."— W.  K.  Kelly, 
Continuation  of  Coxe's  Hint,  of  (he  House  of 
Austria,  ch.  5-6. 

A.  D.  1815-1849. — Arrangements  in  Italy  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. — Heaviness  of  the 
Austrian  yoke. — The  Italian  risings. — "By 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1815),  the  .  .  .  entire  king- 
dom of  Venetian-Lombardy  was  handed  over  to 
the  Austrians;  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Reggio, 
with  Massa  and  Carrara,  given  to  Austrian 
princes;  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  to 
Napoleon's  queen,  Maria  Luisa,  because  she  was 
an  Austrian  princess ;  the  grand-duchy  of  Tus- 
cany to  Ferdinand  III.  of  Austria;  the  duchy  of 
Lucca  to  a  Bourbon.  Rome  and  the  Roman 
states  were  restored  to  the  new  Pope,  Pius  VII. ; 
Sicily  was  united  to  Naples  under  the  Bourbons, 
and  later  deprived  of  her  constitution,  despite 
the  promised  protection  of  England ;  the  Canton 
Ticino,  though  strictly  Italian,  annexed  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation;  the  little  republic  of  St. 
JIarino  left  intact,  even  as  the  principality  of 
Monaco.  England  retained  Malta ;  Corsica  was 
left  to  France.  Italy,  so  Metternich  and  Europe 
fondly  hoped,  was  reduced  to  a  geographical  ex- 
pression. Unjust,  brutal,  and  treacherous  as 
was  that  partition,  at  least  it  taught  the  Italians 
that  'who  V  ould  be  free  himself  must  strike  the 
blow.'  It  luiited  them  into  one  common  haired 
of  Austria  and  Austrian  satellites.  By  substitut- 
ing papal,  Austrian,  and  Bourljon  despotism  for 
the  free  institutions,  codes,  and  constitutions  of 
the  Napoleonic  era,  it  taught  them  the  difference 
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between  rule  and  misi  ^It-nee  the  deniiuid 

of  tlie  Nea])<)litans  duri  "ir  lirst  rovolutiun 

(1820)  was  for  a  constitm.  liat  of  the  Picd- 

montese  and  Lonihard.s  (182i,  i..,  n  constitution 
and  war  auaiiist  Austria.  Tlie  IJourboii  swoic 
and  foreswore,  aniKlie  Austrians  '  restored  order ' 
in  Naples.  The  Piedinontesc.  who  hud  not  con- 
certed their  movement  until  Naples  was  crushed 
—  after  the  abdication  of  Viilor  Emmanuel  I.,  the 
grantinij  of. the  constitution  by  the  rci^ent  Charles 
Albert,  ar<l  ''s  abroiration  by  the  new  kiiij; 
Charles  Feli.»  —  saw  the  Austrians  enter  Pied- 
mont, while  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  went 
out  into  e.xile  [see  It.u-v:  A.  I).  1820-1821]. 
.Jut  th().sc  revolutions  and  those  failures  Averethe 
beirinnini;  of  the  end.  The  will  to  be  independent 
of  all  foreiirners,  the  thirst  for  freedom,  was 
imiver.sal;  the  very  name  of  empire  or  of  em- 
peror. Was  rendered  ridiculous,  reduced  to  a 
parody  —  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 
But  one  illusion  remaieed  —  in  tlie  liberating 
virtues  of  France  and  the  French;  this  had  to  be 
dispelled  by  bitter  experience,  and  for  it  substi- 
tuted the  new  idea  of  one  Italy  for  the  Italians, 
a  nation  united,  independent,  free,  governed  by 
a  president  or  by  a  king  chosen  by  the  sovereign 
peoide.  The  apostle  of  thus  idea,  to  which  for 
tifty  years  victims  and  martyrs  were  sacrificed 
by  thous;uids,  was  Joseph  .Mazzini;  its  champion, 
Joseph  Garibaldi.  IJy  the  genius  of  the  former, 
the  prowess  of  the  latter,  the  abnegation,  the 
constancy,  the  tenacity,  the  iron  will  of  botli,  all 
the  populations  of  Italy  were  sid)jugated  by  that 
idea:  jjliilosophers  demonstrated  it,  jjocts  sung 
it,  pious  Christian  jiriests  proclaimed  it,  states- 
men found  it  nfrontiiig  their  negotiations, 
balHing  their  hulf-mi'asures." — J.  W.  V.  Mario, 
Iiilroiliietinu  to  Aiiti>hiof/rnp/(i/  of  GdribaliU. — 
SeelT.VLV:  A.  D.  18:50-1832,  and 'l 8 18-1819. 

A.  D.  1835. — Accession  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I. 

A.  D.  1839-1840.— The  Turko-Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement. — Quadruple  Alli- 
ance.    SceTruKs:  A.  D.  1S;U-1SK). 

A.  D.  1848. — The  Germanic  revolutionary 
rising. — National  Assembly  at  Frankfort. — 
Archduke  John  elected  Administrator  of  Ger- 
many.—  "When  the  third  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  its  innuence  was  innnediately  felt  in 
Germany.  The  i)opular  movement  this  time;  was 
very  ditferent  from  any  the  Governments  had 
hitherto  had  to  contend  with.  The  people  were 
evidently  in  earnest,  and  resolved  to  obtain,  at 
whatever  cost,  their  chief  demands.  .  .  .  The 
Revolution  was  most  serious  in  the  two  great 
German  States,  Prussia  and  Austria.  ...  It 
was  generally  hoju'il  that  union  as  well  as  free- 
dom was  now  to  be  achieved  by  Germany ;  but, 
as  Prussia  and  Austria  were  in  too  mucli  dis- 
order to  do  anything,  about  500  Germans  from  the 
various  States  met  at  Frankfurt,  and  on  March 
21  constituted  themselves  11  provisional  Parlia- 
ment. An  i.xtreme  party  wished  the  assembly 
to  declare  itself  permanent;  but  to  this  the  ma- 
jority woultl  not  agree.  It  was  decided  that  a 
National  As.sembly  should  be  elected  foithwith 
by  the  German  people.  The  (,'onfedcraie  Diet, 
knowing  that  the  |)rovisional  Parliament  was 
approved  by  the  nation,  recognized  its  authority. 
Through  the  Diet  the  various  Goveriunents  were 
eonnnunicated  with,  and  all  .if  them  agreed  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  elections.  .  .  .  The 
National  Assembly  was  opened  in  Frankfurt  on 


May  18,  1848.  It  elected  tlie  Archduke  John  of 
Austria  as  the  head  of  a  new  provisional  central 
Government.  The  choice  was  a  happy  one. 
Tiuf  Archduke  was  at  cmce  acknowledged  by  the 
diirerent  governments,  and  on  July  12  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  Diet  formally  made  over 
to  him  the  authority  which  had  hitherto  belonged 
to  the  Diet.  The  Diet  then  ceased  to  e.xist.  The 
Archduke  chose  from  the  Assembly  seven  mem- 
bers, who  formed  a  responsible  ministry.  The 
Assembly  w.is  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Right  and  the  Left.  These  again  were  broken 
up  into  various  sections.  iMuch  time  was  lost  in 
useless  di.scussions,  and  it  was  soon  suspected 
that  the  Assembly  would  not  in  the  end  prove 
eiiual  to  the  great  task  it  had  undertaken." — 
J.  Sime,  JtMor//  of  Geriiuini/,  ch.  l^.Ktctn.  8-11. 
— SeeGEK.M.\NV:  A.  D.  1848' (M.\ucii— Ski'tk.m- 

llEH). 

A.  D.  1848  (December).— Accession  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— Revolutionary  risings.— 
Bombardment  of  Prague  and  Vienna. — Abdica- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. — Accession  of 
Francis  Joseph. — The  Hungarian  struggle  for 
independence. —  "The  rise  of  national  feeling 
among  the  Hungarian,  Slavonic,  and  Italian 
subjects  of  the  House  of  Ilapsburg  was  not  the 
only  dilficulty  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
Vienna  was  then  the  gayest  and  the  dearest  centre 
of  fashion  and  lu.vury  in  Europe,  but  side  by  side 
with  wealth  there  seethed  a  mass  of  wretched 
jiovcrty;  and  the  protective  trade  system  of 
Austria  so  increased  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  ''  t  bread-riots  were  fre(juent.  .  .  .  The 
university  students  were  foremost  in  the  demand 
for  a  constitution  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
rigid  censorship  of  the  1  less  and  of  all  books. 
So,  when  the  news  came  of  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe  fnmi  Paris  [see  Fu.\nce:  A.  I).  1841- 
1848,  and  1848]  the  students  as  well  as  the 
artisans  of  Vienna  rose  in  revolt  (.March  13, 
1848),  the  latter  breaking  machinery  and  attack- 
ing the  houses  of  unpopular  employers.  A 
deputation  of  citizens  clamoured  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  bated  iletteruich:  his  house  was 
burnt  down,  and  he  fled  to  England.  A  second 
outbreak  of  the  excited  populace  (May  15.  1848), 
sent  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  in  lu.lpless  flight  to 
Innsprllck  in  Tyrol;  but  he  retu'iied  when  they 
avowed  their  loyalty  to  his  jiei-sou,  though  they 
detested  the  old  bureaucratic  system.  Far  more 
complicated,  however,  were  tlie  race  jealousies 
of  the  Empire.  The  Slavs  of  Bohemia  .  .  .  had 
demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  univ)n  of  Boliemi:', 
Moravia,  and  Austrian  Silesia  in  Estatesfortho.se 
inovinces,  and  that  the  Slavs  should  enjoy  equal 
privileges  with  the  Germans.  After  an  unsatis- 
factory answer  had  been  received,  they  convoked 
a  Slavonic  Congress  at  Prague.  .  .  .  But  while 
this  Babel  of  tongues  was  seeking  for  a  means  of 
fusion.  Prince  Windischgriltz  was  a.ssembling 
Austrian  troops  around  the  Bohemian  capital. 
Fights  in  tlu  streets  led  to  a  bombardment  of  the 
city,  which  Windischgnltz  soon  entered  in 
triiimph.  This  has  left  a  bitterness  between  the 
Tsechs  or  Bohemians  and  the  Germans  which 
sti'l  divides  Bohemia  socially  and  politically. 
.  .  .  The  exciting  news  of  the  spring  of  1848 
had  made  the  hot  Asiatic  blood  of  the  Magyars 
boil ;  yet  even  Kossuth  and  the  democrats  at 
lb"st  only  tlcmandeil  the  abolition  of  Metter- 
nich's  system  in  favour  of  a  repivseututive  gov- 
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cmmpnt.  .  .  .  Unfortunivtoly  Kossdth  (.laiincd 
tliat  tlie  Magyar  laws  and  language  must  now 
be  supreme,  not  only  in  Hungary  proper,  but 
iilso  in  the  Hungarian  'crown  lands'  of  Dalm:;- 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Magyars  wished  also  to  absorb  the  ancient 
principality  of  Transylvania;  but  this  again  was 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  Roumanians,  Slavs,  and 
Saxons  of  that  little  known  corner  of  Europe, 
and  their  discontent  was  fanned  by  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Jellachich,  the  Ban  or  Governor  of 
Croatia,  headed  this  movement,  which  aimed  at 
making  Agram  the  capital  of  tlie  southern  Slavs. 
Their  revolt  against  the  Hungarian  ministry  of 
haithyanyi  was  at  tirst  disavowed  in  June,  1848, 
but  in  October  was  encouraged,  by  the  pertidious 
government  of  Vienna.  A  conference  between 
IJatthyanyi  and  Jellachich  ended  with  words  of 
defiance:  'Thenwc  must  meet  on  the  Drave,' 
s;iid  the  Hungarian.  'No.  on  the  Danube,'  re- 
torted the  champion  of  tlie  Slavs.  The  vacil- 
lating Ferdinand  annulled  his  acceptance  of  the 
new  Hungarian  constitution  and  declared 
Jellachich  dictator  of  Hungary.  His  tool  was 
unfortunate.  After  crossing  the  Drave,  the 
Slavs  were  defeated  by  the  brave  Hungarian 
'honveds'  (defenders);  and  as  many  as  9,()()0 
were  made  prisoners.  Unable  to  subdue 
Hungary,  .Tellachich  turned  aside  towards 
Vienna  to  crush  the  popular  party  there.  For 
the  democrats,  exasperated  by  the  perfidious 
policy  of  the  government,  had,  on  October  (5. 
1848,  risen  a  third  time:  the  war-minister, 
Latour,  had  been  banged  on  a  lamp-post,  and 
the  emperor  again  fled  from  his  turbulent  capital 
to  the  ever-faithful  Tyrolcse.  But  now  Jella- 
chich and  Windischgriltz  bombarded  the  rebel- 
lious capital.  It  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
when  the  Hungarians  appeared  to  aid  the  city ; 
but  the  levies  raised  l.y  the  exertions  of  Kossuth 
were  this  time  outmanceuvrcd  [and  defeated]  by 
the  imperialists  at  Schwechat  (October  30,  1848), 
and  on  the  next  day  Vienna  surrendered.  Blum, 
a  delegate  from  Saxony  [to  the  German  Parlia- 
ment of  Frankfort,  who  had  come  on  a  mission 
of  mediation  to  Vienna,  but  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  lighting],  and  some  other  democrats, 
were  shot.  By  this  clever  but  unscrupidous  use 
of  race  jealousy  the  Viennese  Government 
seemed  to  have  ov(.'rcome  Bohemians,  Italians, 
Hungarians,  and  the  citizens  of  its  own  capital 
in  turn;  while  it  had  diverted  the  southern 
Slavonians  from  hostility  to  actual  service  on  its 
side.  .  .  .  The  weak  health  and  vacillating 
spirit  of  Ferdinand  did  not  satisfy  the  knot  of 
courtiers  of  Vienna,  who  now,  flushed  by  success, 
sought  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  Viennese 
Cabinet.  Worn  out  by  the  excitements  of  the 
year  and  by  the  demands  of  these  men,  Ferdi- 
nand, on  December  '2,  1848,  yielded  up  the 
crown,  not  to  his  rightful  successor,  his  brother, 
but  to  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph.  He,  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  a.scended  the  throne  so  rudely 
shaken,  and  still,  in  spite  of  almost  uniform  dis- 
aster in  war,  holds  sway  over  an  empire  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  he  found  it  in  1848. 
The  Hungarians  refused  to  recognise  the  young 
.sovereign  thus  forced  upon  them;  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  crowned  at  Presburg  with  the 
sacred  iron  crown  of  St.  Stephen  showed  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  recognise  the  Hiuigarian  con- 
stitution. Austrian  trcwps  under  Wind ischgrtttz 
entered  Buda-Pesth,  but  the  lluuguriaa  patriots 


withdrew  from  their  capital  to  organize  a 
national  resistance;  .and  when  the  Austrian  Gov- 
enuuent  iiroclaimeil  .he  Hungarian  constitution 
abolished  and  the  (:<>mplete  absorption  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Ko.ssutb  and  his 
colleairues  retorted  bv  a  Dcclanition  of  Inde- 
pendence (Ai)nl '.'4,  1849).  The  House  of  Haiis- 
burg  was  declared  banished  from  Hungary, 
which  was  to  W>.  a  republic.  Kossuth,  the  tirst 
governor  of  the  new  republic,  anil  Gih'gei,  its 
general,  raised  armies  whicii  soon  showed  their 
prowess."  The  lirst  iini)ortant  battle  of  the  war 
had  l)een  fought  at  Kapnlna,  on  the  riirht  bank 
of  the  Thei.ss,  on  the  2(ith  of  Fel)ruary,  1849, 
Gorgei  and  Dembinski  commanding  tlit!  Hun- 
garians anil  WindischgriU/,  leading  the  Austri- 
ans.  The  latter  won  the  victory,  and  the 
Hungarians  retreated  toward  the  Theiss.  About 
the  middle  of  .March,  Gorgei  resumed  the  offen- 
sive, advancing  toward  Pesth,  and  encouiUered 
the  Austrians  at  Isaszeg,  where  he  defeated  them 
in  a  hard -fought  battle, — or  rather  in  two  bat- 
tles which  are  sometimes  called  by  ditrerent 
names:  viz.,  that  of  Tapio  Biscke  fought  April 
4th,  and  that  of  Godolo,  fought  on  the  oth.  It 
was  now  the  turn  of  the  Austrians  to  fall  back, 
and  they  concentrated  behind  the  Rakos,  to 
cover  Pesth.  The  Hungarian  general  passed 
round  their  left,  carried  Waitzen  by  storm, 
forced  them  to  evacuate  Pesth  and  to  retreat  to 
Presburg,  abandoning  the  whole  of  Hungary 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses,  which 
they  held.  The  most  important  of  these  fort- 
resses, that  of  Budu.  the  "  twin-city,  "  opposite 
Pesth  on  the  Danube,  was  besi^^ged  by  the 
Hungarians  and  carried  by  storm  on  the  '.21st  of 
May.  "In  Transylvania,  too,  the  Hiuigariaus, 
under  the  talenteil  Polish  general  Bem,  overcame 
the  Austrians,  Slavonians,  and  Romnaniaus  iu 
many  brilliant  encounters.  But  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic  had  alienated  those  Hunga- 
rians who  had  only  stri\en  for  their  old  constitu- 
tional rights,  so  quarrels  arose  between  GOrgei 
and  the  ardent  democrat  Kossuth.  Worse  still, 
the  Czar  Nicholas,  dreading  the  formation  of  a 
republic  near  his  Polish  provinces  sent  the 
military  aid  which  Francis  Joseph  in  May  1849  iai- 
plored.  Soon  80,000  Russians  under  Paskiewitch 
poured  over  the  northern  Carpathians  to  help 
the  beaten  Austrians,  while  others  overpowered 
the  gallant  Bern  in  Transylvania.  Jellachich 
with  his  Croats  again  invaded  South  Hungary, 
and  Ilaynau,  the  scourge  of  Lombardy,  marched 
on  the  strongest  Hungarian  fortress,  Komorn,  on 
the  Danube."  The  Hungarians,  overpowercil  by 
the  comi)ination  of  Austrians  and  Russians 
against  them,  were  defeated  at  Pered,  June  "21; 
at  Acz,  July  3;  at  Koinorn,  July  11 ;  at  Waitzen, 
July  IG;  at  Tzombor,  July  30;  at  Segesvar,  July 
81 ;  at  D(!breczin,  August  2;  atSzegedin,  August 
4;  at  Temesvar,  August  10.  "In  desi)air 
Kossuth  handed  over  his  dictatorship  to  his  rival 
Giirgci,  who  soon  surrendered  at  Vilagos  with 
all  his  forces  to  the  Ru.ssians  (Augtist  111,  1M49). 
About  5,(}00  men  with  Kossuth,  Bem,  and  other 
leaders,  escaped  to  Turkey.  Even  there  Russia 
and  Austria  sought  to  drive  them  forth;  but  the 
Porte,  upheld  by  the;  Western  Powers,  main- 
tained its  right  to  give  siinctuary  according  to 
the  Koran.  Kossiith  and  many  of  his  fellow- 
exiles  finally  sailed  to  England  [and  afterwai\ls 
to  America],  where  his  majestic  elorjuencc 
aroused  deep  symputLy  for  the  alHicted  country. 
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Miinv  Ilunjriinan  i)!itriots  sufforefl  death.  All 
rt'bcfs  had  their  pioiwrty  rontisoatcd,  and  the 
country  was  for  yeai-s  ruled  ))y  armed  force, 
ami  its  old  ri;;hts  were  iibolLshed." — J.  H.  Ro.se, 
A  Viittitn/  of  Continental  llixtort/,   ch.  31. 

Ai,so  IN:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hint,  of  Europe,  1815- 
1852.  eh.  55. — A.  Giirf^ei,  My  Life  and  Acts  in 
.Will  1/(1  r I/. —  General  Klai)ka,  Meiiioin  of  the  War 
of  IndepeuUeiice  in  Jlmif/an/.  —  Coiuit  liartij?, 
Gi'iiixix  of  (he  Rerobition  in  Auntria. —  W.  H. 
Stiles.  Austria  in.  1H4H-49. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— Revolt  in  Lombardy  and 
•  Venetia. — War  with   Sardinia. — Victories   of 
Radetzky. — Italy     vanquished      again.      See 
Italy:  A.  1).  184M-lH4i>. 

A.  D.  1848-1850. — Failure  of  the  movement 
for  Germanic  national  unity. — End  of  the 
Frankfort  Assembly. — "  Frank-fort  had  heconie 
the  centre  of  Die  movement.  The  helpless  Diet  had 
ueknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  German  jiarlia- 
ment,  and  had  siinunoned  twelve  men  of  confi- 
dence charged  with  drawing  up  a  new  imperial 
constitution.  But  it  was  unable  to  siijjply  what 
was  most  wanted  —  a  stnmg  executive.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  establishing  liefore  all  a  strong  execu- 
tive able  to  control  and  to  realise  its  resolutions, 
the  Assembly  lost  montiis  in  discussing  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  German  peoi)le,  and 
thus  was  overhauled  l)y  the  events.  In  June, 
Prince  Windischgraetz  crushed  the  insurrection 
at  Piiigue;  and  in  November  the  anarcliy  which 
liad  prevailed  during  the  whole  summer  at 
Berlin  was  put  dow  u,  when  Count  Brandenburg 
became  first  minister.  .  .  .  Sehwar/.cnberg  [at 
Vienna]  declared  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the 
reins,  that  his  programme  was  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  demanded 
that'  the  whole  of  it  should  enter  into  the  Ger- 
manic confederation.  This  was  in(romi)atible 
with  the  federal  state  as  contemplated  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  tlierefore  Gagern,  who 
had  become  president  of  the  imperial  ministry 
[at  Frankfort],  answered  Schwarzenberg's  pro- 
gramme by  declaring  that  the  entering  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy  with  :  majority  of  non-Ger- 
man nationalities  into  the  German  federal  state 
was  an  impo.ssibility.  Thus  nothing  was  left 
but  to  place  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the  head  of 
tlic  German  state.  But  in  order  to  win  a 
majority  ft)r  this  plan  Gagern  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  large  concessions  to  the  democratic 
party,  amongst  others  universal  suffrage.  This 
>vas  not  calculated  to  make  the  offer  of  the 
im])erial  crown  accei)tal)le  to  Frederic  William 
IV.,  but  his  prineii)al  reason  for  declining  it  was, 
that  lie  would  not  exercise  any  jiressure  on  the 
other  German  sovereigns,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing Schwarzenberg's  haughty  demeanour, 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  exclude  Aus- 
tria from  Germany.  After  the  refusal  of  the 
crown  by  the  king,  the  National  Assembly  was 
doomed;  it  had  certainly  committed  great  faults, 
but  the  decisive  reason  of  its  failure  was  the  lack 
of  a  clear  and  resolute  will  in  Prussia.  History, 
however,  t^-aehes  that  great  enterprises,  such  as 
it  was  to  unify  an  empire  dismembered  for  een- 
'  turies,  rarely  succeed  at  the  first  attempt.  The 
capital  importance  of  the  events  of  1848  was 
that  they  had  made  the  (-ierman  unionist  move- 
ment an  historical  fact;  it  could  never  be  effaced 
from  the  annals,  that  all  the  German  govern- 
ments had  inibliely  acknowledged  that  ten<lency 
lui  Itigitimutv,   the  direction  i'ur  the  future  was 


given,  and  even  nt  the  time  of  failure  it  was 
certain,  as  Stoekmar  said,  that  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  would  l)ring  forward  the  man  who. 
])rofiting  by  tlie  experiences  of  1848,  would  fulfil 
the  national  aspimtions. " — F.  II.  Getfcken, 
The  Unity  of  Ge'-iiutny  {Knr/linh  llixtoriciil  Jiei\, 
April,  1891).— Sec  Gkkmany:  A.  I).  1848-1850. 
A.  D.  1849-1859. — The  Return  to  pure  Ab- 
solutism. —  Bureaucracy  triumphant.  —  ■ '  The 
two  great  gains  which  the  moral  earthquake  of 
1848  brougl't  to  Austria  were,  that  through  wide 
l)roviuees  of  the  Empire,  and  more  especially  in 
Hungary,  it  swept  away  the  sort  of  semi- 
va.ssalage  in  which  the  pea.santry  had  been  left 
by  the  Urbarium  of  Maria  Theresa  [an  edict 
which  gave  to  the  pea.sants  the  right  of  moving 
fiom  ])lace  to  place,  and  the  right  of  bringing 
up  their  children  as  they  wished,  wliile  it  estab- 
lished in  certain  courts  the  trial  of  all  suits  to 
which  they  were  i)arties],  and  other  reforms  akin 
to  or  founded  upon  it,  and  introduced  modern  in 
the  place  of  middle-age  relations  between  the 
two  extremes  of  society.  Secondly,  it  overthrew 
the  policy  of  do-nothiag  —  a  surer  guarantee  for 
the  continuance  of  abu.ses  than  even  the  deter- 
mination, which  soon  manifested  itself  at  head- 
(piartei-s,  to  make  the  head  of  the  state  more 
absolute  than  ever  After  the  taking  of  Vienna 
by  Windischgriltz,  the  National  Assembly  had, 
on  the  15lh  of  November  1848,  been  removed 
from  the  capital  to  the  small  town  of  Kremsier, 
in  Moravia.  Here  it  prolonged  an  ineffective 
exis'ence  till  ilarch  1849,  when  the  court 
camarilla  felt  itself  .strong  enough  to  put  an  end 
to  an  inconvenient  censor,  and  in  Marcli  1849 
it  ceased  to  exist.  A  constitution  was  at  the 
same  time  promulgated  which  contained  many 
good  provisions,  but  which  was  never  heartily 
ai)proved  by  the  ruling  powers,  or  vigorously 
carried  into  effect  —  the  proclamation  of  a  state 
of  siege  in  many  cities,  and  other  expedients  of 
authority  in  a  revolutionary  period,  easily  enab- 
ling it  to  be  set  at  naught.  The  successes  of  the 
reaction  in  other  jiarts  of  Europe,  and,  above  all, 
the  coup  d'etat  in  Paris,  emboldened  Schwartz- 
enberg  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  1851  Austria  became  once  more  a  pure 
despotism.  The  young  emperor  had  taken 
'  Viribus  unitis '  for  his  motto;  and  his  advisers 
interi)reted  those  words  to  mean  that  Austria 
was  henceforward  to  be  a  state  as  highly  cen- 
tralised as  France  —  a  state  in  which  the  minister 
at  Vienna  was  absolutely  to  govern  everything 
from  Salzburg  to  the  Iron  Gate.  The  hand  of 
authority  had  been  severely  felt  in  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period,  but  now  advantage  was  to 
be  taken  of  the  revolution  to  make  it  felt  far 
more  than  ever.  In  Hungary,  for  example,  .  .  . 
it  was  fondly  imagined  that  there  would  be  no 
more  trouble.  The  old  political  division  into 
comities  was  swept  awi\y;  the  whole  laud  was 
divided  into  live  provinces;  and  the  courtiei-s 
might  imagine  that  from  henceforth  the  Jlagyars 
would  be  as  easily  led  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Austria.  These  delusions  soon  became 
general,  but  they  owed  their  origin  partly  to  the 
enthusiastic  ignorance  of  thase  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  partly  to  two  nu'u " — 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Alexander  Bach. 
Of  the  latter,  the  "two  leading  ideas  were  to 
cover  the  whole  empire  with  a  German  bureau- 
cracy, and  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  c(m- 
uected  the  cuurt  of  Vieuuu  with  tUat  of  Home. 
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...  If  iibsoliitism  in  Austria  Imd  a  fair  trial 
from  tlie  Blst  of  DcccmlxT  1851  to  the  Itiliau 
war,  is  to  Bach  that  it  was  owiiis;;  and  i;'  it 
utterly  and  ludicrously  failed,  it  is  ho  more  lliaii 
any  other  man  who  must  bear  the  blame. 
Already,  in  1849,  the  bureaucraey  had  been 
n<)rj,'anised,  but  in  1852  new  and  stricter re.i^ula- 
tions  wore  introduced.  Everything  was  deter- 
mined by  ]irecise  rules — even  tirj  exact  amount 
of  hair  which  the  employe  was  permitted  to 
wear  upon  his  face.  Hardly  any  (juestiou  was 
thought  suHiciently  insignificant  to  be  decided 
ui)on  the  spot.  The  smallest  matters  had  to  be 
referred  to  Vienna.  .  .  .  We  can  liardly  be  sur- 
prised that  the  great  ruin  of  tlie  Italian  war 
brought  down  witn  a  crash  the  whole  ediBcu  of 
the  reaction. " — M.  E.  G.  Dulf,  Studies  in  Euro- 
pean Pontics,  ch.  3. 

Ai.so  IN:  L.  Leger,  Hist,  of  Austro-Uunyary, 
eh.  33. 

A.  D.  1853. —  Commercial  Treaty  with  the 
German  Zollverein.  ISee  T.vkifk  LKCiisi..\TiON 
(Gkkmanv):  a.  I).  18.53-1 8!)2. 

A.  D.  1853-1856.— Attitude  in  the  Crimean 
War,  See  RrssiA:  A.  D.  1853-1854.  to  1854- 
1856. 

A.  D.  1856-1859.— The  war  in  Italy  with 
Sardinia  and  France. — Reverses  at  Magenta 
and  Solferino. — Peace  of  Villafranca. — Surren- 
der of  Lombardy. —  "From  the  wars  of  1848-9 
the  King  of  Sardinia  was  looked  upon  by  the 
moderate  party  as  the  champion  of  Italian  free- 
dom. Charles  Albert  had  failed:  yet  his  son 
would  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  go  bade, 
thougli,  wiien  he  began  his  reign,  there  were 
many  things  against  him.  .  .  .  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  win  him  over  to  the  Austrian 
jiarty,  but  the  King  was  neither  cast  down  by 
defeat  and  disti'ust  nor  won  over  by  soft  words. 
He  soon  showed  that,  though  h'!  had  been  forced 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Austria,  yet  he  would  not 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  oppression  of  Italy.  He 
made  Massimo  d'Azeglio  liis  cliief  Minister,  and 
Camillo  Benso  di  Cavour  his  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. With  the  help  of  these  two  men  he 
honestly  carried  out  the  reforms  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  father,  and  set  new  ones  on  foot. 
.  .  .  The  quick  progress  of  reform  frightened 
Count  Massimo  d'Azeglio.  He  retired  fronr 
otlice  in  1853,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Count 
Cavour,  who  made  a  coalition  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Piedmont  headed  by  Urbano  Rat- 
tazzi.  The  new  chief  Minister  began  to  work 
not  only  for  tlie  good  of  Piedmont  i)ut  for  Italy 
at  large.  The  Milanese  still  listened  to  the 
hopes  which  Mazzini  held  out,  and  could  not 
.quietly  bear  their  s\il)jection.  Count  Cavour 
indignantly  remonstrated  with  Radetzky  for  his 
liarsh  government.  .  .  .  Tlie  division  and  slavery 
of  Italy  had  shut  her  out  from  Eurojiean  politics. 
Cavour  held  that,  if  slie  was  once  looked  upon 
as  an  useful  ally,  then  her  delivenincc  might 
be  hastened  by  foreign  interference.  The  Sar- 
dinian army  had  been  brought  into  good  order 
by  Alfonso  della  ^larmora;  and  was  ready  for 
action.  In  1855,  Sardinia  made  alliance  with 
Engl  ud  and  France,  who  were  at  war  with 
Russia;  for  Cavour  looked  on  that  power  as  tlie 
great  support  of  the  sy.ste'u  of  despotism  on  the 
Continent,  and  held  tliat  it  was  necessary  for 
Italian  freedom  that  Russia  should  be  humbled. 
The  Sardiinan  army  was  therefore  sent  to  tlie 
Crimea,  uutlgr  Lu  Marmura,  where  it  did  good 


service  in  the  battle  of  Tchernaya.  .  .  .  The 
iie.xt  year  the  ("ongress  of  Paris  was  held  tt> 
arrange  terms  of  peace  between  tl'f  allies  and 
Russia,  and  Cavnur  took  the  op|K.iiunitv  of  lay- 
ing before  the  representatives  of  tiie  I^uropean 
powers  the  unhappy  state  of  !iis  countrymen. 
...  In  December.  1851,  Louis  Napoleon  Ruo- 
uaparte,  the  President  of  the  Frcncli  Republic, 
.seized  tlie  government,  and  the  iie.xt  year  took 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French.  Ho  was 
anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1859  it  became  evident  that  w  r 
would  soon  break  out.  As  a  sign  of  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  French  Emperor  towards  tlie 
Italian  cause,  his  cousin,  Napoleon  Joseph,  mar- 
ried Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Count  Cavour  now  declared  that  Sardinia  would 
make  war  on  Austria,  unless  a  sep.irate  and  na- 
tional government  was  granted  to  Lombardy 
and  Venetia,  and  uidoss  Austria  promised  to 
meddle  no  more  willi  the  rest  of  Italy.  On  the 
other  hand,  Austria  demanded  tlie  disarmament 
of  Sardinia.  The  King  would  not  listen  to  this 
demand,  and  France  and  Sardinia  declared  war 
against  Austria.  The  Emperor  Najxileon  de- 
clared that  he  would  free  Italy  from  tlu;  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  army  crossed 
the  Ticino,  but  was  defeated  bj'  the  King  and 
General  Cialdini  The  French  victory  of  Ma- 
genta, on  June  4th  forced  the  Aiistriaus  to  re- 
treat from  Lombardy.  ...  On  June  24th  tlie 
Austrians,  who  had  crossed  the  Mincio,  were 
defeated  at  Solferino  by  the  allied  armies  of 
Fnince  and  Sardinia.  It  seemofl  as  thougli  the 
French  Emjieror  would  keep  his  word.  Rut  he 
found  that  if  he  wont  further,  Prussia  would 
take  up  the  cau.se  of  Austria,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  liglit  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  the 
Adige.  When,  therefore,  the  French  army 
came  before  Verona,  a  meeting  was  arranged 
between  tlie  two  Emperors.  This  took  place  at 
Villafranca,  and  there  Buonaparte,  without  con- 
sulting his  ally,  agreed  with  Francis  Joseph  to 
favour  the  establishment  of  an  Italian  (Confeder- 
ation. .  .  .  Austria  gave  up  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia Lombardy  to  tlie  west  of  Mincio.  But  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  JIo- 
dena  wore  to  return  to  their  States.  The  pn)- 
posed  Confederation  was  never  made,  for  the 
jioople  of  Tuscany,  Mcxlona.  Parma,  and  Ro- 
magna  sent  to  the  King  to  pray  that  they  might 
be  made  part  of  his  Kingdom,  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel refused  to  enter  on  the  scheme  of  the 
French  Emperor.  In  return  for  allowing  (lie 
Italians  of  Central  Italy  to  shake  ott  the  yoke, 
Buonaparte  asked  for  Savoy  and  Nizza.  .  .  . 
The  King  .  .  .  consented  to  give  .ip  the  'glorious 
cradle  of  his  Monarciiy  '  in  exchange  for  Central 
Italy."— W.  A.  Hunt.  History  of  ituhi,ch.  11. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Probyn,  Itnly  from  1813  to 
1890,  ch.  9-10.— C.  de  Alazade.  Life  of  Count 
Carour,  ch.  2-7.— Sec,  also,  Italy:  A.  D.  1856- 
1859,  and  1859-1861. 

A.  D.  1 862- 1 866. —The  Schleswig-Holstein 
question. — Quarrel  with  Prussia. — The  humili- 
ating Seven  Weeks  War. — Coullio;  with  Prus- 
sia grew  out  of  the  complicated  Sciileswig-Hol- 
stoin  (piestion,  reopened  in  1862  and  provisionally 
settled  by  a  delusive  arrangement  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  into  which  the  latter  was  artfully 
drawn  by  Prince  Bismarck.  See  Scandi.vavian 
ST.vrKS('DENMAi{K):  A.  I).  1848-1862,  and  (Jkii- 
many:  a.  D.  1861-1866.     No swucr  wus  the  war 
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with  Denmark  over,  llian  "Prus.sia  showed  that 
it.  was  lier  intention  to  anne.x  tiie  newly  ac(Hiire(l 
(liieliics  to  herself.  This  Austria  could  not  en- 
dure, and  aecordingly,  in  1866,  war  broke  out 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Prussia  sought 
alliance  witii  Italy,  which  :,he  stirred  up  to  attack 
Austria  in  )icr  Itaii.in  possessions.  The  Austiian 
army  defeal<'d  llie  Italian  at  Eustazza  [or  Cus- 
tozza  (see  It.\i,y:  A.  I).  18C2-18(!6)];  but  the 
fortunes  of  war  were  against  them  in  Gerniany. 
Allied  with  the  Austrians  were  tlie  Sax'  ,  the 
Bavarian.^,  tlie  Wllrtembergers,  Bad(  n  and 
llesse,  and  Hanover.  Tlic  Pru.ssians  advanced 
with  tlieir  chief  army  into  Bohemia  with  tlie 
utmost  rapidity,  dreading  lest  tlie  Soutliern  allies 
should  mareli  nortli  to  Hanover,  and  cut  the 
kingdom  in  half,  and  push  on  to  Berlin.  The 
Prussians  had  three  armies,  which  were  to  enter 
Bohemia  and  elTect  a  junction.  The  Elbe  army 
imder  the  King,  tlie  first  army  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  and  the  second  army  under 
the  Crown  Prince.  The  Elbe  army  advanced 
across  Saxony  by  Dresden.  The  lirst  army  was 
in  Lusiitia,  at  Reichenberg,  and  the  second  army 
in  Silesia  at  Ileisse.  They  were  all  to  meet  at 
Gitschin.  The  Austrian  army  under  General 
Benedek  was  at  Koniggriltz,  in  Eastern  Bohemia. 
...  As  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  so  was  it 
now;  the  Austrian  generals  .  .  .  never  did  the 
right  thins?  at  tlie  right  moment.  Bened-k  did 
indeed  march  ag.iinst  the  tirstarmj',  but  tjolate, 
and  when  he  found  it  was  already  through  the 
mountain  door,  he  retreated,  and  so  gave  lime  for 
the  three  armies  to  concentrate  upon  him.  The 
Elbe  army  and  the  first  met  at  Mi\nchengratz, 
and  defeated  an  Austrian  army  there,  puslied  on, 
and  drove  them  back  out  of  Gitschin  on  Konig- 
griltz. .  .  .  The  Prussians  pushed  on,  and  now 
the  Ellx;  army  went  to  Smidar,  and  the  first  army 
to  Horzitz,  whilst  the  second  army,  under  the 
Crown  Prince,  was  pushing  ou,  and  had  got  to 
Gradlitz.  Tlie  little  river  Bistritz  is  crossed  by 
the  high  road  to  Koniggriltz.  It  runs  through 
swampy  ground,  and  forms  little  marshy  pools 
or  lakes.  To  the  north  of  Ki'miggriltza  little 
stream  of  much  the  same  character  dribbles 
through  bogs  into  the  Elbe.  .  .  .  But  about 
Chlum,  Nedelist  and  Lipii.i  is  terraced  high 
ground,  and  there  Benedek  planted  his  cannon. 
The  Prussians  advanced  from  Smidar  against 
the  left  wing  of  tl.^  Austrians,  from  Horzitz 
against  the  centre,  and  the  CJrown  Prince  was  to 
attack  the  right  wing.  The  bafi.e  began  on  the 
3d  of  July,  at  7  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  by  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  the  Elbe  and  the  first 
army  up(m  the  Bistritz.  At  Sadowa  is  a  wood, 
and  there  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  .  .  . 
Two  tilings  were  against  the  Austrians;  first, 
the  incompetence  of  their  general,  and,  secondly, 
the  inferiority  of  their  guns.  The  Prussians  had 
what  are  called  needle-guns,  breach-loaders, 
which  are  fired  by  the  jirick  of  a  needle,  and  for 
the  riipidity  with  which  they  can  be  fired  far 
surpassed  the  old-fashioned  muzzle-loaders  used 
by  the  Austrians.  After  this  great  battle,  which 
is  called  by  the  French  and  English  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  (Sadowa,  not  Sadowa,  as  it  is  erroneously 
pronounced),  but  which  the  Germans  call  the 
battle  of  Koniggriltz,  the  Prussians  marched  on 
Vienna,  and  reached  the  Ularchfeld  before  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  would  come  to  tenr  . 
At  last,  on  the  l23d  of  August,  a  peace  which 
gave  a  crushing  preponderance  iu  Geruuiuy  to 


Pru.ssia,  was  concluded  at  Prague." — S.  Baring- 
Gould,  T/ie  f<tovy  of  Gcrmaui/,  pp.  SOO-SOJ.— 
See  Gkrmanv:  A.  D.  1866. 

A.  D.   1 866.— The  War  in  Italy.— Loss  of 
Venetia.     See  Ir.vi.v:  A.  I).  1862-1866. 

A.  D.  1866-1867. — Concession  of  nationality 
to  Hungary. —  Formation  of  the  Jual  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire. — "For  twelve  years  the 
name  of  Hungary,  as  a  State  was  erased  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  Burci.ueratic!  Absolutism 
ruled  supreme  in  Austria,  and  did  its  best  to  ol)- 
literate  all  Hungarian  institutions.  Germanisa- 
tion  was  the  order  of  the  day,  the  German  tongue 
being  declared  the  exclusive  language  of  ofiicial 
life  as  well  asof  the  higher  schools.  Government 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  foreign,  German,  and 
Czech  odicials.  No  vestige  was  left,  not  only  of 
the  national  independence,  but  either  of  Home 
Rule  or  of  self-government  of  any  sort;  the 
country  was  divided  into  i)rovinces  without  re- 
gard for  historical  traditions;  in  short,  an  at- 
temi)t  was  made  to  wipe  out  every  trace  denoting 
the  existence  of  a  separate  Hungary.  All  ranks 
and  classes  opposed  a  sullen  passive  resistance  to 
these  attacks  against  the  existence  of  the  nation; 
even  the  sections  of  the  nationalities  which  hail 
rebelled  against  the  enactments  of  1848,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  reactionary  Camarilla,  were 
ecjually  di.stilTected  in  conseciuence  of  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  despotical  centralisation.  .  .  . 
Finally,  after  the  collapse  of  the  system  of  Ab- 
solutism in  consequence  of  financial  disasters  and 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Italian  War  of  1859, 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  was  again  convoked; 
and  after  protracted  negotiations,  broken  off  and 
resumed  again,  the  impracticability  of  a  system 
of  provincial  Federalism  having  been  proved  in 
the  meantime,  and  the  defeat  incurred  in  the 
Prussian  War  of  1806  having  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  any  reconstruction  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria  in  which  the  national  aspirations  of 
Hungary  were  not  taken  into  due  consideration  — 
an  arrangement  was  concluded  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Francis  Deak,  Count  Andriissy,  and 
Count  Ikmst,  on  the  basis  of  the  full  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  separate  national  existence  of 
Hungary,  and  of  the  continuity  of  its  legal 
rights.  The  idea  >  '  a  centralised  Austrian  Em- 
pire had  to  give  way  to  the  dual  Austro-Him- 
garian  monarchy,  which  is  in  fact  an  indissoluble 
federatiim  of  two  equal  States,  under  the  com- 
mon rule  of  a  single  sovereign,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  each  of  the 
States  having  a  constitution,  government,  and 
parliament  of  its  own,  Hungary  especially  retain- 
ing, with  slight  mo<lifications,  its  ancient  institu- 
tions remodelled  in  1848.  The  administration  of 
the  foreign  policy,  the  management  of  the  army, 
and  the  (lisbursement  of  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary for  these  purposes,  were  settled  upon  as 
comnKm  affairs  of  the  entire  monarchy,  for  the 
management  of  which  common  ministers  were 
instituted,  responsible  to  the  two  delegations, 
co-equal  committees  of  the  parliaments  of  Han- 
gar}' and  of  the  Cisleithanian  (Austrian)  prov- 
inces. Elaborate  provisions  were  framed  for  the 
smooth  \,'orking  of  these  common  institutions, 
for  giving  weight  to  the  constitutional  influence, 
even  iu  matters  of  common  policy,  of  the  sepa- 
rate Cisleithanian  and  Hungarian  ministries,  and 
for  rendering  their  responsibility  to  the  respect- 
ive Parliaments  an  earnest  and  solid  reality. 
The  financial  questions  pending  iu  the  two  inde- 
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pendent  and  equal  States  were  settled  by  n  coni- 
l)i()niise;  measures  were  taken  for  the  cciuitablt! 
urrangenient  of  all  matters  wliieh  miglit  arise  in 
relation  to  interests  touehina;  both  States,  sueli 
as  duties,  eommeree,  and  indirect  taxation,  all 
legislation  on  these  subjeets  taking  place  by 
means  of  identical  laws  separately  enacted  by 
the  Parliament  of  each  State.  .  .  .  Sinudta- 
ueously  witli  these  arrangements  the  political 
<lilTerence3  between  Hungary  and  Croatia  were 
compromised  by  gnuitini,  provincial  Home  Hide 
to  tlie  latter.  .  .  .  Thus  tlie  organisation  of  tlic; 
Austro-IIungarian  monarchy  on  the  basis  of 
dualism,  anil  the  compromise  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  halves  composing  it,  whilst  uniting 
for  the  purposes  of  defence  tlie  forces  of  two 
States  of  a  moderate  size  and  extent  into  those  of 
a  great  cni)ire,  able  to  cope  with  tlie  exigencies 
of  an  adi  (luate  position  amongst  the  lirst-cla.ss 
Powers  of  Europe,  restored  also  to  Hungary  its 
independence  and  its  unfettered  sovereignty  in 
all  internal  matters."  —  A.  Puls/.ky,  Jliinr/dri/ 
(Xatioiud  Life  and  Thought,  /rv^"  8).  — "Tlie 
Ausgleich,  or  agreement  with  Hungary,  was 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  07  members  of 
the  itungariau  diet,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  Franklin  of  Hungary,  Francis  Deak,  the 
true  patriot  and  inexorable  legist,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  revolutions,  but  who 
had  never  given  up  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  rights  of  his  country.  .  .  .  On  the  8th  of 
June  [1807],  tlie  emperor  Francis  Joseph  was 
crowned  witli  great  pomp  at  Pesth.  On  the  2Stli 
of  the  following  June,  he  approved  the  decisions 
of  the  diet,  which  settled  the  position  of  Hun- 
gary witli  regard  to  the  other  countries  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty,  and  modified  some  portions 
of  the  laws  of  1848.  .  .  .  Since  the  Ausgleich 
the  empire  has  consisted  of  tv.o  parts.  .  .  .  For 
the  sake  of  clearness,  jiolitical  language  has  been 
iucrea.sed  b}'  the  invention  of  two  new  term", 
C'isleilhauia  and  Transleitliania,  to  describe  tla; 
two  groups,  separated  a  little  below  Vienna  by  a 
small  atlluent  of  the  Danube,  called  the  Leitha — 
u  stream  which  never  expected  to  become  so 
celebrated."  —  L.  Leger,  Ilint.  of  Audro-Hitn- 
f/'iri/,  ch.  35. 

Also  in:  Francis  Deak,  A  Miimiii;  ch.  26-31. — 
Count  von  Beust,  Memdrs,  v.  3,  ch.  38  — L. 
Felbennann,  IIii iif/ari/  and  tt-s  Fcopl'\  ch.   >. 

A.  D.  1866-1887.— The  Austro-Hung.irian 
Empire. — Its  new  national  life. — Its  difixul- 
ties  and  promises. — Its  ambitions  and  aimL-  in 
Southeastern  Europe. — "  Peace  politicians  may 
say  that  a  war  always  does  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  nations  which  engage  in  it.  Perhaps 
it  always  does,  at  anj^  rate,  morally  speaking,  to 
the  victors:  but  that  it  does  not  to  the  van- 
quished, Austria  stands  as  a  living  evidence. 
Finally  excluded  from  Italy  and  Germany  by 
the  campaign  of  1800,  she  has  cast  aside  her 
dreams  of  iforeign  donunation,  and  has  set  her- 
self manfully  to  the  task  of  making  a  nation  ort 
of  the  various  condictiug  nationalities  ovjr 
which  she  presides.  It  does  not  reiiuire  n'.ach 
insight  to  perceive  tliat  as  long  as  she  held  her 
position  in  Germany  this  fusion  was  hopeless. 
The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  Ger- 
man element  nuide  any  approach  to  a  recipro- 
city of  interests  impossible.  The  Germans 
always  were  regarded  as  sovereigns,  the  remain- 
ing nationalities  as  subjects;  it  was  for  these  to 
conunaud,  for  those  to  obey.     lu  like  mauacr,  it 


was  impossible  for  the  Austrian  Government  to 
establish  a  mutual  understanding  with  a  popu- 
lation wliich  f-lt  itself  attracted  —  alike  by  the 
ties  of  race,  language,  and  geographical  j>osition 
—  to  another  political  union.  N.iy  more,  as 
long  as  the  occupation  of  the  Italian  provinces 
remained  as  a  bl(,t  on  tlie  Iini)erial  escutcheon, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  com- 
manil  any  genuine  sympathy  from  any  of  its 
subjects.  13ut  with  the  clo,se  of  the  war  with 
Prussia  these  two  dilllculties  —  the  relations 
with  Germany  r  A  the  relations  with  Italy  — 
were  swept  i'wiy.  From  this  time  forward 
Austria  could  appear  b!'!'ore  the  world  us  a 
Power  binding  together  lor  the  interests  of  all, 
a  number  of  petty  uationr.lities.  each  of  which 
was  too  feeble  to  maintain  a  separate  existence. 
^11  short,  from  Ww  year  1300  Austria  had  a 
'lison  d'etre,  whereas  befn  e  she  had  none.  .  .  . 
Baron  Ueiist,  on  the  7*'<  of  February.  1807,  took 
olVce  under  Franz  1  >seph.  His  programme 
may  be  stated  r  ,  follow.;.  He  sivw  that  tlie  day 
of  centralism  and  inqierii.i  unity  was  gone  past 
recall,  and  that  the  most  ii))eral  ('onstitution  in 
the  world  woidd  never  reconcile  the  nationalities 
to  their  pre  jut  position,  as  provinces  imder  tlic 
alwaj'S  detested  and  now  des|<i.sed  Empire.  But 
then  came  the  (juestion  —  Gran'ed  tliat  a  certain 
<lisintegration  is  inevitable,  ho.v  far  is  this  dis- 
integration to  go  ?  Beust  proposed  to  disarm 
the  ojiposition  of  the  leading  nationality  by  the 
gift  of  an  almost  complete  indepciidence,  anil, 
resting  oii  the  support  thus  obtained,  to  gain 
time  for  condliatiiig  the  remaining  provinces  by 
building  up  a  .lew  system  of  free  goveriunent. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  will-knowu  measure  which  con- 
verted the  'Austrian  empire'  into  the  'Austro- 
IIungarian  monarcliy. '  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  describe  the  additions  made  to  it  by 
the  political  machinery.  The  Hungari;in  Keiehs- 
tag  was  constructed  on  the  .same  principle  as  the 
Austrian  Ileichsrath.  It  was  to  meet  in  Pesth, 
as  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna,  iuid  was  to  have  lis 
own  respons'ble  ministers.  Prom  the  members 
of  the  Reijhsrath  and  Reicli'lag  respectively 
were  to  be  chosen  annually  sixty  delegates  to 
represent  Cisleitlianian  and  sixty  to  represent 
Hungarian  interests  —  twenty  being  taken  in 
each  case  from  the  Upiier,  t'oity  from  the  Lower 
House.  These  two  'Delegations,'  whose  votes 
were  to  be  taken,  when  lu  u'cssaiy,  collectively, 
though  each  Delegation  sat  in  a  distinct  chamber, 
owin^  to  the  dillerence  of  language,  formed 
*'■'■  oupreine  Imperial  Assembly,  and  met  alter- 
nate ye.irs  at  Vienna  and  Pesth.  They  were 
competent  in  matters  of  foreign  i)()liey,  in  mili- 
tary administration,  and  in  Imperial  linancc. 
At  their  head  stood  three  Imperial  mini.sters  — 
the  Ileichskanzler,  Mho  presided  at  the  Foreign 
Ollice,  and  was  e  c  ollicio  Prime  Minister,  thu 
^linistcr  of  War,  and  the  >Iinisler  of  Finance. 
These  three  mii'lsters  were  independent  of  the 
Heichfrath  an.l  Reiehstiig.  iind  could  only  be 
dismissLa  f  y  a  vole  of  want  of  conlideiiee  on  the 
part  of  the  Delegations.  The  '  Au.sgleich  '  or 
scheme  of  fei.  "atron  with  Hungary  is,  no  doubt, 
much  open  to  i  ritieism,  both  is  a  whole  and  in 
its  seveiid  p;  ris.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  ad  ninisl  rati vely  and  politically  it  was 
a  retrogression.  At  a  time  in  which  "ll  other 
El' ropean  nations  —  notably  North  Germany  — 
wore  simplifying  and  unifying  their  political 
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aysU'ms,  Auatrin  was  foiind  doinp  the  very 
revtTHc.  .  .  .  Tlic  true  iinswor  to  tlicso  objec- 
tions is,  tliiit  tlie  nu'iistiro  of  1867  wiis  con- 
striKU'd  to  moot  a  praotioai  (iillioulty.  Its  end 
was  not  the  formation  of  a  synimctrical  systoni  of 
government,  Ijut  the  jjacilieation  of  llun>;ary. 
.  .  .  The  internal  history  of  tlie  two  halves  of 
the  empire  Hows  in  two  diirerent  channels. 
Graf  Andrassy,  the  Ilunj^arian  Premier,  had  a 
comparatively  easy  task  before  him.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  tlrst  place, 
the  predominance  of  the  Magyai-s  in  Ilunijary 
was  more  assured  than  tliat  of  the  Germans  in 
Cisleitiiania.  It  is  true  tliat  they  numbered oidv 
5,0<)<),()00outof  tlic  10,000,000  inhabitants;  bu"t 
in  these  5,000,0(M)  were  included  almost  all  the 
rank,  wealth,  and  intelligences  of  tlie  country. 
Hence  tliey  formed  in  the  lleiclistag  a  compact 
and  liomogciioous  majority,  under  which  tiie 
remaining  Slovaks  and  (Jroatians  soon  learnt  to 
range  tiiemselves.  In  tlie  second  place,  II  lu- 
gary  had  the  great  advantage  of  startiii'i  i'  a 
certain  degree  afresh.  Her  government  wi.  not 
bound  by  the  traditional  policy  of  f  irmor 
Vienna  ministries,  and  ...  it  ha<l  managed  to 
keep  its  tinaiicial  credit  unimiiaired.  In  the  third 
place,  as  those  who  are  acci'aiuted  witli  Hun 
garian  history  WvjU  know.  Parliamentary  institu 
tions  had  for  a  long  time  flourislied  in  Hungary. 
Indeed  the  Magyars,  who  among  their  many 
virtues  can  hardly  be  credited  with  the  virtue  of 
humility,  assert  that  the  world  is  mistaken  in 
ascribing  to  England  the  glory  of  having 
invented  representative  government,  and  claim 
this  glory  for  themselves.  Hence  one  of  the 
main  dilliculties  with  which  the  Cislcithanian 
Government  had  to  deal  was  already  solved  for 
Graf  Andnissy  and  his  colleagues." — Anstrin 
since  Sddoira  {Quarterli/  lieview,  v.  131,  pp.  90- 
95). — "It  is  ditilcult  for  any  one  except  an 
Austro-Hungariau  statesman  to  realise  the  ditli- 
cultics  of  governing  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Cis- 
Leithania  lias,  as  is  well-known,  a  Reichsnith 
and  seventeeu  Provincial  Diets.  The  two 
Austrias,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Salzburg  i)rc- 
sent  no  dilliculties,  but  causes  of  trouble  are 
abundant  in  the  other  districts.  The  Emperor 
will  probably  end  by  getting  himself  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia,  although  it  will  be  ditilcult 
for  him  to  lend  himself  to  a  proscription  of  the 
German  language  by  the  Tseclis,  as  he  has  been 
forced  by  the  Magyars  to  lend  himself  to  tin; 
proscription  in  parts  of  Hungary  of  Rouman  and 
of  various  Slavonic  languages.  But  how  far  is 
this  process  to  continue  V  The  German  Austrians 
are  as  unpopular  in  Istria  and  Dalinatia  as 
in  Bohemia;  and  Dalinatia  is  also  an  ancient 
kingdom.  These  territories  wci'e  originally 
obtained  by  the  election  of  the  K.'ii^  of  Hun- 
gary to  the  crown  of  the  tripartite  iVia^lom  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia.  li  Ferencz 
Jozscf '  to  be  crowned  King  of  Dalinatia?  And 
is  Dalinatia  to  have  its  separate  Minis'ry  and  its 
separate  olllcial  language,  and  its  (Completely 
separate  lawsV  And  what  then  of  Fiume,  the 
so-called  Hungarian  port?  Then,  again,  Qalicia 
is  also  au  ancient  kingdom,  although  it  has  at 
other  times  forme<l  part  of  Poland;  and  the 
Emperor  is  King  of  Galicia,  as  he  is  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Dalmatia.  Is  he  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Qalicia?  And  if  so,  is  th(j  separate 
e.visteuce  of  Galicia  to  be  a  Polish  or  a  Ruthenian 
existence,  or,  indeed,  a  Jewish?    for  the  Jews 


are  not  only  extraordinarily  powerful  and 
mimorous  there,  but  are  gaining  ground  day  by 
day.  The  Riithenians  eomplain  as  bitterly  of 
lienig  bullied  by  the  Poles  in  Galicia  as  tlie 
Croats  complain  of  the  Magyars.  Even  here  tlie 
dilliculties  are  not  ended.  The  Margraviato  of 
jSIoravia  contains  a  large  Tscch  population,  and 
will  have  to  be  added  to  the  Bohemian  kingdom. 
Bukowina  may  go  with  Galicia  or  Trausylv.iiiia, 
Austrian  Silesia  may  be  divided  between  the 
Tseclis  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Poles  or  Ruthenians  or  Jews  of  Galicia 
on  the  other.  But  what  is  to  become  of  that 
wliicli,  with  the  most  obstinate  disregard  of 
pedants,  I  intend  to  continue  to  call  the  Tyrol '! 
Trieste  must  go  with  Austria  and  Salzburg,  and 
the  Northern  Tyrol  and  Styria  and  Carinthia  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  not  dillicult  to  show  that 
Austria  would  actually  be  strengthened  liy 
giving  up  the  Southern  'rvrol,  where  the  Italian 
lieople,  or  at  least  the  Italian  language,  is  gain- 
ing ground  day  by  day.  There  really  seems 
very  little  left  of  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  at  the  conclusion  of  our  survey  of  its 
constituent  parts.  Mattel's  do  not  look  much 
better  if  we  turn  to  Trans-Leithania.  Hungary 
has  its  Reichstag  (which  is  also  known  by  some 
terrible  Magyar  name),  its  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  its  House  of  Magnates,  and.  although 
there  are  not  so  many  Provincial  Diets  as  in 
Austria,  Slavonia  and  <^'i"  Banat  of  Croatia 
possess  a  Common  Diet  \  "i;  .■  hicli  the  Magyars 
are  far  from  popular;  i't'd  the  Principality  of 
Transylvania  also  possv  "v'  ^iiparate  local  rights, 
for  trying  completely  t.»  suppress  which  the 
JSIagyars  are  at  i  .esent  liigh'v  unpopular.  The 
Principality,  although  under  Magyar  rule,  is 
divided  between  'Sa.xons'  and  Roumaus,  who 
ecpially  detest  the  Magyars,  and  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes  who  people  the  Banat  are  Slavs  who 
also  execrate  their  Ugrian  rulers,  inscriptions  in 
whose  language  are  defaced  whenever  seen. 
Croatia  is  under-repre.sented  at  Pest,  and  says 
that  she  goes  unheard,  and  the  Croats,  who 
have  partial  Home  Rule  witiiout  an  executive, 
ask  for  a  local  executive  as  well,  and  demand 
Fiume  and  Dalmatia.  If  we  look  to  the  numbers 
of  the  various  races,  there  are  in  Austria  of  Ger- 
mans and  Jews  about  9,000,000  to  about 
13,000,000  Slavs  and  a  few  Italians  and  Roii- 
mans.  There  arc  in  the  lands  of  the  Crown  of 
Hungary  3,000,000  of  Germans  and  Jews,  of 
Roumaiis  nearly  3,000,000,  although  the  ^Mag- 
yars  only  acknowledge  2,500,000,  and  of  Mag- 
yars and  Slavs  between  five  and  six  millions 
apiece.  In  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
18,000,000  of  Slavs  and  only  17,000,000  of  the 
ruling  races  —  Germans,  Jews,  and  Magyars  — 
while  between  three  and  four  millions  of  Rou- 
mans  and  Italians  count  along  with  the  Slav 
majority ,  as  being  hostile  to  the  dominant 
nationalities.  It  is  dilHcult  to  exaggerate  the 
gravity  for  Austria  of  the  state  of  things  wliicii 
these  figures  reveal." — T/w  Present  Position  of 
European  Politics  {Fortnightly  Review,  April. 
1887). — "  In  past  times,  when  Austria  had  held 
France  tight  bound  between  Spain,  Germany, 
and  the  Ne'ilierlands,  she  had  aspired  to  a 
dominant  position  in  Western  Europe;  and,  so 
long  as  her  eyes  were  turned  in  that  dircctjou, 
she  naturally  had  every  interest  in  preserving 
the  Ottoman  Empire  intact,  for  she  was  thus 
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iriiarantopd  ngainst  all  attacks  from  tho  sotith. 
But,  after  the  Iosh  of  her  Italian  possessions  in 
ISO.'i.  and  of  part  of  Croatia  in  18(M»,  after  tlio 
(lisastera  of  1840,  \Sm  and  1866,  she  thon^lit 
more  and  more  seriously  of  indemnityini?  her- 
self at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  It  was  moreover 
evident  that,  in  orderwto  panvlyse  tho  dainaginjj 
pfiwer  iif  Hungary,  it  was  essential  for  her  to 
assimiltte  the  primitive  and  seatt«'red  peoples  of 
Turkey,  aecustoined  to  eenturies  of  complete 
suhiiii.ssion  and  olxMlienee,  and  form  thus  a  kind 
of  iron  band  which  should  encircle  Hungary  and 
elTectually  pn^vent  her  from  rising.  If,  in  fact, 
we  glance  hack  at  the  position  of  Austria  in 
1860,  and  take  the  trouble  carefully  to  study  the 
change  o(  ideas  and  interests  which  had  then 
taken  place  in  the  policy  of  France  and  of 
Russia,  the  tendencies  of  the  strongly  consti- 
tuted nations  who  were  repugnant  to  the 
autliority  and  influence  of  Austria,  the  basis  of 
th(!  power  of  that  empire,  and,  finally,  the 
internal  r>iin  with  which  she  was  then  threat- 
ened, we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  tionclusion 
that  Austria,  by  the  very  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  was  forced  to  turn  eastwards  and 
to  consider  how  best  she  might  devour  some,  at 
least,  of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey. 
Austrian  statesmen  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  and,  impelled  by  the  instinct 
above-mentioned,  have  not  ceased  cari'fully  and 
consistently  to  prepare  and  follow  out  the  policy 
here  indicated.  Their  objects  have  already  been 
partially  attained  by  the  practical  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1878  [see  Turks: 
A.  D.  1878] ;  and  it  was  striking  to  observe  with 
what  bitter  feeling  and  resentment  this  measure 
was  looked  upon  at  the  time  by  the  Hungarian 
section  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Russia  has  never 
made  any  secret  of  her  designs  upon  Turkey; 
she  has,  indeed,  more  than  once  openly  made 
war  in  order  to  carry  them  out.     But  Austria 


remains  a  fatal  obstacle  in  her  path.  Even  as 
things  at  pres<'nt  stand,  Austria,  bv  her  geo- 
grapiiical  position,  so  commands  aixf  dominates 
the  Rus.sian  line  of  operations  that,  once  the 
Danube!  pas.scd,  the  Russians  are  constantly 
menaced  by  Austria  f)n  the  Hank  and  rear.  .  .  . 
And  if  this  be  tr\ic  now.  how  much  more  trtte 
would  it  be  were  Austria  to  continue  her  march 
eastwards  towards  ."^alonica.  That  necessarily, 
at  some  time  or  other,  that  inarch  must  be  con- 
tinued may  be  taken  for  almost  certain;  but  that 
Austria  has  it  in  her  jiowcr  to  conunenc(!  it  for 
the  present,  cannot,  I  think,  be  arlmitted.  Sho 
must  furtlier  consoli<iale  and  make  certain  of 
what  she  has.  .Movement  now  would  bring 
upon  her  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  —  a  struggle 
whose!  issu(!  may  fairly  be  said,  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit  to  Austria,  to  be  doubtful.  With  at  home 
a  bitterly  discontented  Croatia,  strong  Pan- 
sliivistic  tendencies  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Dalmatia,  a  Greek  population  thoroughlv  dis- 
affected, and  a  Hungar\-  whose  loyalty  is  doubt- 
ful, she  would  have  to  deal  beyond  her  frontiers 
with  the  not  contemptible  armies,  when  com- 
bined, of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  whose 
aspirations  she  would  be  asphyxiating  for  ever, 
with  a  bitterlv  hostile  population  in  ^lacedonia, 
with  the  whole  armed  force  of  Turkey,  and  with 
the  gigantic  military  power  of  Russia;  whilst  it 
is  not  fantastic  to  suppose  that  Germany  would 
be  hovering  near,  read/  to  pounce  on  her  Ger- 
man provinces  when  the  '  moment  psychologi- 
(pie '  should  occur.  With  such  a  prospect 
before  her,  it  would  be  worse  than  madness  for 
Austria  to  move  until  the  cards  fell  more 
favourably  for  her." — V.  Caillard,  The  Bui- 
qarinn  Imbroglio  (Fortniqhtly  Review,  Deceml>cr, 
1885). 

A.  D.  1878.— The  Treaty  of  Beriin.— Acqui- 
sition of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  See  TtiitKs : 
A.  D.  1878. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  EMPIRE.  See 
ArsTui.v:  A.  D.  1866-1867. 

AUTERI,  The.  Sec  Ireland,  Tribes  op 
E.\:a.v  Ci:i.Tic  inu-vritaxts. 

AUTUN  :  Origin.     See  Gauls. 

A.  D.  287. — Sacked  by  the  Bagauds.  See 
Haoaids. 


AUVERGNE,  Ancient.  The  country  of  the 
Arveriii.     See  /Edui  ;  also  Gauls. 

AUVERGNE,  The  Great  Days  of.  See 
Fraxci::  A.  P.  106.^. 

AUXILIUM.     Sec  Tallage. 

AVA.     See  India:  A.  D.  1823-1833. 

AVALON.  See  Newkoi'ndland:  A.  D. 
1610-1 6r),l:  and  Maryland:  A.  D.  1632. 

AVARICUM.     See  Bourcjes,  Orioin  of. 

AVARS,  The. — The  true  Avars  arc  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  powerful  Turanian  people 
who  exercised  in  the  sixth  century  a  wide 
dominion  in  Central  Asia.  Among  the  tribes 
subject  to  them  was  one  called  tiie  Ogors,  or 
Ouigours,  or  Ouiars,  or  Guar  Khouni,  or  Varch- 
onites  (these  diverse  names  have  been  given  to 
the  nation)  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  national  family  of  the  Iluns.  Some  time 
in  the  early  half  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Turks, 
then  a  people  who  dwelt  in  the  very  center  of 
Asia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai  moimtains,  making 
their  tirst  appearance  in  history  as  conquerors, 
crushed  and  almost  annihilated  the  Avars,  there- 
16 


by  becoming  the  lords  of  the  Ouigours.  or  Guar 
Ivhouni.  But  the  latter  found  !Ui  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  "Giithering 
together  their  wives  and  tlu'ir  children,  their 
flocks  and  their  herds,  the}'  turned  their  waggons 
towards  the  Setting  Sun.  This  inunensc  exodus 
comprised  upwards  of  200,000  persons.  The 
terror  which  inspired  their  flight  rendered  them 
resistless  in  the  onset;  for  the  avenging  Turk 
was  behind  their  track.  They  overturned  everj'- 
thing  before  them,  even  the  Ilunnic  tribes  of 
kindred  origin,  who  had  long  hovered  on  the 
north-east  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and,  driving 
out  or  enslaving  the  inhabit.ants,  establishetl 
themselves  in  the  wide  plains  which  stretch 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  In  th.at  age  of 
imperfect  information  they  were  naturally  enough 
confounded  with  the  greatest  and  most  formid- 
able tribe  of  the  Turanian  stock  known  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.  The  report  that  the  Avars 
had  broken  loose  from  Asia,  and  were  coming  in 
irresi-stible  force  to  overrun  Europe,  spread  itself 
all  along  both  banks  of  the  Danube  and  penetrated 
to  the  Byzantine  court.  With  true  barbaric  cun- 
ning, the  Guar  Khouni  availed  themselves  of  the 
nustake,  and  by  calling  themselves  Avars  largely 
increased  the  terrors  of  their  name  and  their 
chances  of  conquest."  The  pretended  Avars 
were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Empire  by  Jus- 
tinian and  employed  against  the  Hini  tribes  north 
and  cast  of  the  Black  Sea.      They    presently 
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ncfjtiircd  11  firm  footinj?  -m  )K)th  banlsof  tin- 
Dtuiiilx',  and  tiirncti  tln'ir  aniiH  u^niiiist  the 
Einpin-.  The  importiint  city  of  fSirniium  was 
tiikiri  by  them  after  an  ob.stinate  8if>?e  and  its 
inbal)ilants  put  to  the  sword.  Tlifir  ravages ex- 
tt'iided  over  «'(ntnd  Europe  to  the  Elbe,  wliere 
they  were  l)eafen  baek  by  tlie  warlike  Franks, 
nn<f,  southwards,  throuirh  McM-sia,  Illyria,  Thraee, 
Maeedonia  and  (ireeee,  even  to  the  I'eloponuesus. 
Constantinople  itself  was  threatened  more  than 
once,  and  in  the  summer  of  (i'Jfi,  it  was  desper- 
ately attacked  l)y  Avars  and  Persians  in  con- 
junction (se(f  lioMK:  A.  D.  .W.VtWH),  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  assailants.  But  the  seat  of 
their  Empire  was  the  Dacian  country  —  modern 
Koumania,  Transylvaiua  and  part  of  Hungary  — 
in  which  llie  .Vvars  had  helped  the  Lombards  to 
crush  and  e.\ tin tjuish  the  Cicpida'.  The  Slavic 
tribes  which,  by  this  time,  had  moved  in  .great 
numbers  into  central  and  south-eastern  Europe, 
were  largely  in  subjection  to  the  Avars  and  did 
their  bidding  in  war  and  p<;aee.  "Tliese  tmfor- 
tunate  creatures,  of  apparently  an  imperfect, 
or,  at  any  rate,  iinj)erfectly  cultivated  intelli- 
gence, endured  such  frightful  tyranny  from  their 
Avar  concjuerors.  that  their  ver}'  name  has  jjiissed 
intoasynonyme  for  the  most  degraded  servitude." 
— J.  G.  .Shepiiard,  Fall  of  Jlome,  let.  4. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Bonuin  Empire,  ch.  43. 

7th  Century,— The  Slavic  Revolt.— The  Em- 
pire of  the  Avars  was  shaken  and  much  dimin- 
ished in  the  Seventh  C'eiitury  by  au  extensive 
rising  of  their  oppressed  Slavic  subjects,  roused 
and  led,  it  is  said,  by  a  Prank  merchant,  or  ad- 
venturer, named  Samo.  who  became  their  king. 
The  lirst  to  throw  olT  the  yoke  were  a  tril)e  called 
the  Veiides,  or  Weudes,  or  Venedi,  i  liohemia, 
who  were  reputed  to  be  half-caste.-^,  resulting 
from  iutercour.se  between  the  Avar  warriors  and 
the  women  of  their  Slavic  vassals.  Under  the 
lead  of  Samo,  the  Wendes  and  Slovenes  or 
Slavonians  drove  the  Avars  to  the  east  and 
north;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  connection 
with  this  revolution  that  the  Emperor  Ileraclius 
induced  the  Serbs  or  Servians  and  Croats  — 
Slavic  tribes  of  the  same  race  and  region — to 
settle  in  depopulated  Dalraatia.  "'Erom  the 
year  630  A.  D.'  writes  :\I.  Thierry,  'the  Avar 
people  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
of  the  East ;  the  successors  of  Attihv  no  longer 
ligure  beside  the  successors  of.  Constantinc.  It 
required  new  wars  in  the  West  to  bring  upon 
the  stage  of  history  the  khan  and  his  people.' 
In  these  wars  [of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne] 
they  were  liually  swept  oflf  from  the  roll  of  Euro- 
pean nations." — J.  G.  Shcppard,  Full  of  Jiome, 
led.  4. 

A.  D.  791-805.— Conquest  by  Charlemagne. 
— "Hungary,  now  so  called,  was  possessed  l)y 
the  Avars,  who,  joining  with  themselves  a  multi- 
tude of  llumiish  tribes,  accumulated  the  im- 
mense spoils  which  both  thej'  themselves  and 
their  e(iually  barbarous  predeces.sors  had  torn 
from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  .  They 
extended  their  limits  towards  Loinbardy,  and 
touched  upon  the  very  verge  of  Bavaria.  .  .  . 
Much  of  their  eastern  frontier  was  now  lost,  al- 
most without  a  struggle  on  their  i>art,  by  the 
rise  of  other  barbaroiis  nations,  especially  the 
various  tribes  of  Bulgarians."  This  was  the 
position  of  the  Avars  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, whom  they  provoked  by  forming  au  al- 


llnnre  witli  the  ambitious  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Tas- 
silo, —  most  obstinate  of  all  who  resisted  the 
Frank  king's  imperious  and  imperial  rule.  In 
a  series  of  vigorous  campaigns,  between  7U1  and 
797  ('hurlemagne  cruslied  the  power  of  the  Avars 
and  took  po.ssession  of  their  coimtry.  The 
royal  "  ring"  or  stnmghoU  —  believed  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tatar,  Iks- 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss — was  pene- 
trated, and  the  vast  treasure  stored  there  was 
seized,  ('hurlemagne  distributed  it  with  a  gen- 
erous hand  to  churches,  to  monasteries  and  to 
the  poor,  as  well  as  to  his  own  nobles,  servants 
and  soldiers,  who  are  said  to  have  been  made 
rich.  There  were  subse(|uent  ri.sings  of  the 
Avars  and  wars,  tuitil  80."),  when  the  remnant  of 
that  almost  annihilated  people  obtained  permis- 
sion to  settle  on  a  tnict  of  land  between  Sarwar 
and  Haimburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  would  be  protected  from  their 
Slavonian  enemies.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
Avar  nation. — G.  P.  II.  James,  Hint,  of  Charle- 
mar/iu',  bkn.  \i  and  \\. 

Also  in:  J.  I.   Mombert,  Hint,  of  Charles  the 
Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  7. 


AVARS,  The  Rings  of  the.— Tho  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Avars  were  of  a  peculiar  and  effec- 
tive construction  and  were  called  Ilrings,  or 
Kings.  "They  seem  to  have  been  a  series  of 
eight  or  nine  gigantic  ramparts,  constructed  in 
concentric  circles,  the  inner  one  of  all  being 
called  the  royal  circle  or  camp,  where  was  de- 
posited all  the  valuable  plunder  which  the  war- 
riors had  collected  in  their  expeditions.  The 
method  of  constructing  these  ramparts  was 
somewhat  singular.  Two  parallel  rows  of  gigan- 
tic i>iles  were  driven  into  the  ground,  some 
twenty  feet  apart.  The  intervening  space  was 
tilled  with  stones,  or  a  species  of  chalk,  so  com- 
jiacted  as  to  become  a  solid  mass.  The  sides 
and  summit  were  covered  with  soil,  upon  which 
were  jilanted  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  interlacing 
branches  formed  an  impenetrable  hedge." — J.  G. 
Sheppard,  Full  of  ]i»me,  led.  9. 

AVEBURY.     See  Auukv. 

AVE  IN,  Battle  of  (1635).  See  Netiier- 
LANDs:    A.  1).  lfi;3.->-1638. 

AVENTINE,  The.  See  Seven  Hills  op 
Komi;. 

AVERNUS,  Lake  and  Cavern.— A  gloomy 
lake  called  Avemus.  which  tilled  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  the  object  of  many  super- 
stitious imaginations  among  the  ancients. 
"There  was  a  place  near  Lake  Avemus  called 
the  prophetic  cavern.  Persons  were  in  attend- 
ance there  who  called  tip  ghosts.  Any  one 
desiring  it  came  thither,  and,  having  killed  a 
victim  and  poured  out  libations,  summoned  what- 
ever ghost  he  wanted.  The  ghost  came,  very 
faint  and  doubtful  to  the  sight,  but  vocal  and 
prophetic;  and,  having  answered  the  questions, 
went  off." — ]\Iaximus  Tyrius,  quoted  by  C.  C. 
Felton,  in  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  c.  2,  led. 
9.— See,  also,  CuM/»<2  and  B.\i^. 

AVERYSBORO,  Battle  of.  Sec  United 
St.\ti:s  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Feuuuauy— March.- 
The  Carolinas). 

AVIGNON:  loth  Century,— In  the  Kingdom 
of  Aries.     See  Biiugunuy:  A.  D.  843-933. 

A.  D.  1226.— Siege  by  Louis  VIII.  See  Al- 
moENSEs:  A.  D.  1217-1229. 
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AZTEC  AND  MAYA  PICTUni:  WRITING. 


A.  D.  1300-1348.— Made  the  seat  of  the  Pa- 
pacy.— Purchase  of  the  city  by  Clement  V. 
.Si'.>  Papacy:  A.  I).  rJi)4-i:»4H. 

A.  D.  1367-1369.— Temporary  return  of  Ur- 
ban V.  to  Rome.    Sec  Pai'.\(  v:  A.  D.  t:r)2-i:ns. 

A.  D.  1377-1417.— Return  of  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  to  Rome. — Residence  of  the  anti-popes  of 
the  great  Schism.    Sec  Papacy:  A.  1).  i;)7T-14lT. 

A.  D.  1790-1791. — Revolution  and  Anarchy. 
—Atrocities  committed. — Reunion  with  France 
decreed.     Sec  I-'uanck:  A.  1).  171)()-IT!»1. 

A.  D.  1797. — Surrendered  to  France  by  the 
Pope.  Si(!  FitA.NcK:  A.  I).  17!)tl-17!)7  (Octoiikii 
— .\PUII.). 

A.  D.  1815. — Possession  by  France  con- 
firmed.     See  VllCNNA,  TlIK  CONOIIKSS  OK. 

AVIONES,  The.— "Tlie  Avlones  were  a 
Suevic  cliui.  They  are  meutioncjl  by  Tiicitiis  in 
connexion  witli  tlie  Ik-iidigni,  Angli,  Viirini, 
Eudoses.  Sutinloiii's  niul  Nuilhouos,  nil  Suevic 
clans.  Tliese  tril)es  must  Imve  occupied  Meck- 
leuburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  iind 
Sleswick-IIolsteiu,  the  Elbe  being  their  Eastern 
boundary.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  detine 
their  precise  localities." — A,  J.  Church  and  W.  .1. 
Brodribb,  Miiiov  Works  of  Tiicitua,  Oeotj.  Notes  to 
the  denim  III/. 

AVIS,  The  House  of.  See  Pohtuoai,:  A.  D. 
1383-188.1. 

AVIS,  Knights  of. —  This  is  a  Portuguese 
military  religious  order  which  originated  about 
1147  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  and  which 
formerly  observed  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. It  became  connected  with  the  order  of 
Calatrava  in  Si)ain  and  received  from  the  latter 
its  property  in  Portugal.  Pope  Paul  III.  imited 
the  Grand  Mastership  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 
— F.  C.  Woodhouse,  Military  lleligioits  Orders, 
pt.  4.— See,  also,  Pohtuoai.:  A.  D.  109ri-l32.'5. 

AVITUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Western),  A.  D. 
45r)-4.'»(5. 

AVVIM,  The.  —  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  southwest  corner  of  Canaan,  from  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  Philistines. — II.  Ewuld, 
Hint,  of  hrdel.  bk.  1,  sect.  4. 

AYACUCHO,  Battle  of  (1824).  See  Peku: 
A.  I).  1820-1821). 

AYLESBURY  ELECTION  CASE.  Sec 
Enolanj:  a.  1).  17(13. 

AYLESFORD,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  455).  — The 
first  battle  fought  and  won  by  the  invading 
Jutes  after  their  landing  iu  Britain  under  Ilen- 
gest  and  Ilorsa.  It  was  fought  at  the  lowest 
ford  of  the  river  Medway.  See  England:  A.  D. 
449-473. 

AYMARAS,  The.    See  Peru:  The  Auouioi- 

NAL  iNUAinTANTS. 

AYOUBITE  OR  AIYUBITE  DYNASTY. 
See  Sai.adin,  The  Emimkk  ok. 

AZINCOUR  (AGINCOURT),  Battle  of. 
SecFuANCE:  A.  D.  1415. 

AZOF  OR  AZOV  :  A.  D.  1696.— Taken  by 
the  Russians.     See  Turks:  A.  I).  l(iH4-l()!)G. 

A.  D.  171 1. — Restoration  to  the  Turks.  Sec 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707- 
1718. 

A.  D.  1736-1739.— Captured  by  the  Russians. 
—Secured  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade. 
See  Russia;  A.  D.  172o-1739. 


AZTEC.    See  Mexico,  Ancient  ;  and  A.  D. 
1S35-1502;  also,  Ameuican  AuoniamKs:  Mayas. 


AZTEC  AND  MAYA  PICTURE-WRIT- 
ING.— ■'  Xo  nation  <vtr  reduced  it  |pi(tograpiiv| 
more  to  a  system.  It  was  in  constant  use  iu  the 
daily  tnuisaclious  of  life.  They  [the  Aztecs] 
manufactured  for  writing  purposes  a  thick 
coarse  paper  from  the  leaves  of  tlu;  agave  plant 
by  a  i)rocess  of  maceration  and  |)re.ssure.  \n 
Aztec  book  closely  reseinl)les  ow  of  our  (ju;ulo 
volumes.  It  is  made  of  a  single  sheet,  12  to  1.1 
iiuhes  wide,  and  often  (lO  or  70  feet  long,  ami  is 
not  rolled,  but  fVdded  either  in  s(iuares  or  zigzags 
in  such  a  mautu'r  that  on  opening  there  are  two 
pages  e.\i)Osed  to  view,  'lliin  wooden  boards 
are  fastened  to  each  of  the  outer  leaves,  so  that 
the  whole  presents  as  neat  an  appearance,  remarks 
Peter  .Martyr,  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  shop  of 
a  skilful  book  binder.  They  also  'overed  build- 
ings, tapestries  and  scrolls  of  parchiueut  with 
these  devices.  .  .  .  What  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing, there  is  rea.sou  to  believe,  iu  sonu!  instances, 
their  ligures  were  not  i)ainted.  but  actually 
printed  with  movable  blocks  of  wood  on  which 
the  symbols  were  carved  in  relief,  though  this 
was  probably  couHned  to  those  intended  for 
ornament  only.  In  these  records  we  discern 
something  higher  than  a  mere  syml)olic  notation. 
They  contain  the  germ  of  a  phonetic  alphabet, 
and  represent  sounds  of  spoken  language.  The 
symbol  is  often  not  coiuiecteil  with  the  idea,  but 
with  the  word.  The  mcMle  in  which  this  is  done 
corresponds  precisely  to  that  of  the  rebu.s.  It  is 
a  simple  method,  readily  suggesting  itself.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  much  iu  vogue  in  Europe 
for  the  same  piirpose  for  which  it  was  chicHy 
employed  in  Mexico  at  the  same  time  —  the 
writing  of  proper  names.  For  example,  the 
English  family  Bolton  was  known  in  heraldry 
by  a  ' tun' transtixed  by  a'bol'..'  Precisely  so 
the  Mexican  Emperor  I.xcoatl  is  mentioned  in  the 
Aztec  manuscripts  under  the  figure  of  a  serpent, 
'coatl,' pierced  by  obsiilian  knives,  'ixtli.'.  .  . 
As  a  syllable  could  be  expressed  by  any  objec;t 
whose  name  conunonced  with  it,  as  few  words 
can  be  given  the  form  of  a  rel)us  without  some 
change,  as  the  figures  sometimes  represent  their 
fidl  phonetic  value,  sometimes  only  that  of  their 
initial  .sound,  and  as  universally  the  attention  of 
the  artist  was  directed  less  to  the  soiuid  than  to 
the  i<lea,  the  didactic  painting  of  the  .Mexicans, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  to  them,  is  a  sealed 
book  to  us,  and  nuist  remain  so  in  great  part. 
.  .  .  Immense  masses  of  such  documents  wero 
stored  in  the  imperial  archives  of  ancient  Mexico. 
Torciuemada  asserts  that  five  cities  alone  yielded 
to  the  St)anish  governor  on  onC  requisition  no  , 
less  than  10,000  volumes  or  scrolls!  Every  leaf 
was  destroyed.  Indeed,  so  thorough  and  whole- 
sale was  the  destruction  of  these  memorials,  now 
so  precious  in  our  eyes,  that  hardly  enough 
remain  to  whet  the  wits  of  antiiiuaries.  In  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  Dresden,  Pesth,  and  the 
Vatican  are,  however,  a  sufficient  number  to 
make  us  despair  of  deciphering  them,  had  wo 
for  comparison  all  which  the  Spaniards  des- 
troyed. Beyond  all  others  the  Mayas,  resident 
on  the  penmsula  of  Yucatan,  would  seem  to 
have  approached  nearest  a  true  phonetic  system. 
They  had  a  regular  and  well  undei-stood  alpha- 
bet of  27  elementawy  sounds,  the  letters  of  which 
are  totally  different  from  those  of  any  other 
nation,  and  evidently  originated  with  themselves. 
But  besides  these  they  used  a  large  number  of 
purely    couveational    symbols,    uud    moreover 
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wtTf  ucciisfonu'd  constantly  to  employ  tlie 
uiK'iL-nt  |ii<'t<igrii|)liic  mctlKxl  in  atlilition  as  a 
•on  of  coiniiicutary  on  tlic-  sound  rfpicHt-nliMl. 
.  .  .  With  tiic  aid  of  this  alphalii'l,  winch  liaa 
fortunately  Imm'u  prrscrved,  wc  are  enahled  to 
Hpeil  out  a  few  words  on  the  Vucateeau  niauu- 
scripts  and  facades,  but  thus  far  with  uu  positive 


results.  The  loss  of  the  ancient  pmnunciatlon 
is  especially  in  the  '  ay  of  such  Htudies.  In 
Soutli  America,  also,  L.^n;  is  -said  to  have  U-en 
a  nation  wlio  cultivated  the  art  of  picture- 
writing,  the  I'anos,  on  tlu!  river  Ucayale." — 
I>.  (;.  Briuton,  The  Mytha  of  the  Jfcw  WorUi, 
ch.  1. 


B. 


BABAR,  King  of  Ferghana,  A.  1).  1494—; 
King  of  Kabul,  A.  D.  lo(M  — ;  Moghul  Em- 
peror or  Padischah  of  India,  A.  1).  l.'i^ti-loIiO. 

BABENBERGS,The.  SeoAfSTUi.x:  A.  U. 
80.->-124(i. 

B  ABV  LON  :  The  City.—"  The  city  stands  on 
a  broad  |)hiiii,  and  is  an  exact  8(iuare,  a  hundred 
tind  tw(!nty  furlongs  in  length  each  way,  so  that 
the  entire  circuit  is  four  liundred  and  eighty 
furlongs.  While  such  is  its  size,  in  inagniti- 
cen(;c  there  is  no  otiier  city  tiiat  approaches  it. 
It  is  surrounded,  in  the  first  ])la<e,  by  a  broad 
and  deep  moat,  full  of  water,  lu'liind  nhidi  ris'.'S 
a  wall  fifty  royal  cubits  in  width  and  two  hun- 
dred in  height.  .  .  .  And  here  I  may  not  omit 
to  tell  the  use  to  which  the  mould  dug  out  of 
the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  manner 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fast  as  tliey 
dug  the  moat  the  soil  which  they  got  from  the 
cutting  was  made  into  bricks,  and  when  a  suf- 
ficient number  were  completed  they  baked  tlic 
bricks  in  kilns.  Then  they  .set  to  building,  and 
began  with  bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat, 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  construct  tlu 
wall  itself,  using  tliroughout  for  their  cement 
hot  bitumen,  and  interposing  a  layer  of  wattled 
reeds  at  every  tliirtielh  course  of  the  brick.  On 
the  toji,  along  the  edges  of  the  wall,  they  con- 
structed buildings  of  a  single  chamber  facing 
one  another,  leaving  between  them  room  for  a 
four-horse  chariot  to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the 
wall  arc  a  hundred  gates,  all  of  brass,  with 
brazen  lintels  and  side  po.sts.  The  bitumen  used 
in  tlie  work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is, 
a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates 
at  the  point  where  the  city  of  the  same  name  stands, 
eight  days'  journey  from  Babvlon.  Lumps  of 
bitumen  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  midst  of  it.  This 
river  is  tlie  Euphrates.  .  .  .  The  city  ^^all  is 
brought  down  on  both  sides  to  the  etlge  of  the 
stream;  thence,  from  the  corners  of  the  wall, 
there  is  carried  along  eacii  bank  of  the  river  a 
fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly 
three  and  four  stories  high;  the  streets  all  run  in 
straight  lines;  not  only  tliose  parallel  to  the 
river,  but  also  the  cross  streets  which  lead 
down  to  the  water  side  At  the  river  end  of 
these  cross  streets  are  gates  in  the   fence 

that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  the  great 
gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  bnws,  and  open  on 
the  water.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence 
of  the  city.  There  is,  however,  a  second  inner 
wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  first,  but  very 
little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  The  centre  of 
each  divisicm  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a 
fortress.  In  the  one  stood  ^lie  palace  of  the 
kings,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  great  strength 
and  size :  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Jupiter  Belus,  a  square  enclosure,  two  furlongs 
each  way,  with  gates  of  solid  brass;  which  was 


also  remaining  in  my  time.  In  the  middle  of 
the  precinct  tliere  was  a  tower  of  solid  masonry, 
a  furlong  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  wiiich  was 
raised  a  second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and 
so  (m  up  to  eight.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is  on 
the  outside,  by  a  path  which  winds  round  all 
the  towers.  .  .  .  On  the  topmost  tower  there  is 
a  spacious  temple." — Herodotus,  Hint.,  tmns. 
hi/  U.  liitwliiisoii,  bk.  1,  ch.  178-181. — According 
to  Ctesia.s,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Babylon 
was  but  ;J(J()  furlongs.  The  historians  of  Alex- 
ander agreed  nearly  wilh  this.  As  regards  tlie 
height  of  the  walls,  "Strabo  and  the  historians 
of  Alexander  substitute  .'iO  for  the  200  cubits  of 
Herodotus,  and  it  may  therefore  be  suspected 
that  the  latter  author  referred  to  hands,  four  of 
which  were  ecpnd  to  the  cubit.  The  measure, 
indeed,  of  50  fathoms  or  200  royal  cubits  for  the 
walls  of  a  city  in  a  jdain  is  (^uite  preiiosteroiis. 
.  .  .  >Iv  own  belief  is  that  the  height  of  the 
walls  ol  Babvlon  did  not  exceed  00  or  70  Eng- 
lish fc<'t." — II.  C.  Uawlinson,  note  to  above. — Sec, 
also.  B.vnvi-oM.x:  B.  V,.  Q'l't-W.Vd. 

BABYLON  OF  THE  CRUSADERS,  The. 
Sec  ('ui:s.vi)Ks:  A.  D.  1248-12r)4. 

BABYLONIA,  Primitive.— (So  much  new 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  jHoples  in  the  East  has 
been  anil  is  being  brought  to  light  by  recent 
search  and  study,  and  the  account  of  it  in  English 
historical  literature  is  so  meagre  as  yet,  that  there 
.seems  to  be  good  reason  for  deferring  the  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects,  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
later  volume  of  this  work.  The  reader  is  refern^d, 
therefore,  to  the  article  "Semites,"  in  the  hope 
that,  before  its  publication  is  reached,  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  volume,  there  will  be  later  and 
better  works  to  qtiote  from  on  all  the  subjects 
embraced.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie's  interesting 
theory,  which  is  introduced  below,  in  this  place, 
is  questioned  by  many  scholars;  and  Professor 
Sayce,  whose  writings  have  done  much  to  popu- 
larize the  new  oriental  studies,  seems  to  go  some- 
times in  advance  of  the  .sure  gn)un<l.) — The 
Sumirians,  inhabitants  of  tlie  Shinar  of  the  OKI 
Testament  narrative,  and  Accadians,  who  di- 
vided primitive  Babylonia  between  them,  "were 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Semitic  Baby- 
lonians of  later  history,  Accad  being  apparently 
the  first  half  of  the  country  to  fall  under  the 
sway  of  the  new  comers.  It  is  possible  that 
Casdim,  the  Hebrew  word  translateil  Chaldeesor 
Chaldeans  in  the  a'Uhorized  version,  is  the  Baby- 
lonian '  casidi '  or  conqueroi"s,  a  title  which  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  them  in  consequence  of  their 
conquest.  The  Accadians  had  been  the  inven- 
tors of  the  pictorial  hieroglyphics  which  after- 
wards developed  into  the  cuneiform  or  wcdce- 
shaped  writing;  they  had  founded  the  great  cities 
of  Chaldca,  and  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
culture  and  civilization.  Their  cities  possessed 
libraries,  stocked  with  books,  written  partly  on 
papyrus,  partly  on  clay,  which  was,  while  still 
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soft,  ImpresM'd  with  cliamrtcrs  by  means  of  a 
iiu'tul  BtyliiH.  Tlic  lM)okH  w<'n;  miiiHToiis,  ami 
n-Iiitt'ii  to  II  viirifty  of  Huhjccts.  ...  In  course 
of  tiiiiL',  liowfver,  tli»>  two  aialfcts  of  Siimir  atui 
Accad  c(;a8C'(l  to  Im'  spoken ;  but  tlie  jieceHsity  for 
k>arnin/{  tliein  Htill  remained,  and  we  tlml,  a< - 
cordinjrly.  tliatdown  to  tiio  latest  days  of  l>otli  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  tlie  educated  classes  were 
t)iu}r|it  tlie  old  extinct  Acoadian,  just  as  in  mod- 
ern Europe  they  are  taught  Latin.'  — A.  H.  Savcc, 
Vrexh  Lif/ht  from  the  Anciiiit  MonitmfntH,  ch.  2. 
— "Since  Sunur,  the  SIdnar  of  tlie  Hible,  was 
the  first  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  tin-  in- 
vading Wenutes,  while  Accad  long  continued  to 
Ik)  regarded  as  the  seat  of  an  alien  race,  the  lan- 
guage and  population  of  primitive  Chalilea  havi; 
been  named  Accadian  by  the  majority  of  As- 
syrian scholars.  The  part  |)layed  by  these  Ac- 
twlians  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind  is 
highly  important.  They  were  the  earliest  civiii- 
zers  of  Western  Asia,  uiid  it  is  to  them  that  we 
have  to  trace  the  arts  an<l  sciences,  the  religious 
traditions  and  \\w  iihilosophy  not  only  of  the  As- 
syrians, but  also  of  the  PlKeiiicians,  the  Ara- 
mieans,  and  «'V(n  the  Hebrews  themselves.  It 
was.  too,  from  tHialdea  that  the  germs  of  Greek 
art  and  of  niucli  of  the  ( Iriek  pantheon  and  inytli- 
ology  originally  came.  Columnar  architecture 
reached  its  first  and  highest  development  in 
Babylonia;  the  lions  that  still  guard  the  main  en- 
trance of  .Mykenie  are  distinctly  Assyrian  in  char 
acter;and  the  Greek  Ilerakles  with  his  twelve 
labours  finds  his  prototype  in  the  hero  of  the 
great  Chaldean  epic.  It  is  dilliciilt  to  say  how 
much  of  our  present  culture  is  not  owed  to  the 
stunted,  obliciue-eyed  people  of  ancient  Baljy- 
lonia;  .Jerusalem  and  Athens  are  the  sacred  cities 
of  our  modern  life ;  and  both  .Icrusalcm  and  Athens 
were  profoundly  infiuenced  by  the  ideas  whicli 
had  their  first  starting-point  in  jiriniieval  Accad. 
The  Semite  has  ever  been  a  trader  and  an  inter- 
mediary, and  his  earliest  work  was  tin;  precious 
trade  in  spiritual  and  mental  wares.  Babylonia 
was  the  home  and  mother  of  Semitic  culture  and 
Semitic  inspiration ;  the  Phd'nicians  never  forgot 
that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
while  the  Israelite  recounted  that  his  father 
Abraham  had  been  born  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian  literature  was 
derived  from  Accad,  and  translated  from  the  dead 
language  of  primitive  Chaldea." — A.  II.  Sayce, 
lidhyloiiinn  Literature,  pp.  6-7. —  The  same, 
Ancient  Empires  of  the  E/tut,  tijip.  2. — "The  place 
of  China  in  the  past  and  future  is  not  that  which 
it  was  long  supposed  to  be.  liecent  researches 
have  disclosed  that  its  civilization,  like  ours,  was 
variously  derived  from  the  same  old  focus  of  cul- 
ture of  s<mth-westeru  Asia.  .  .  .  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  show,  in  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  a  score  or  so  of  papers  in  periodicals,  of 
communications  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and 
elsewhere,  published  and  unpublished,  and  of 
contributions  to  several  works  since  April  1880, 
downwards,  that  the  writing  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  arts,  science  and  government  of  the  early 
Chinese,  more  or  less  enumerated  below,  were 
derived  from  the  old  civilization  of  Babylonia, 
through  the  sectmdary  focus  of  Susiana,  and  that 
this  derivation  was  a  social  fact,  resulting  not 
from  scientific  teaching  but  from  practical  in- 
tercourse of  some  length  between  the  Susian  con- 
fcdemtion  and  the  future  civilizers  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Bak  tribes,  who,  from  their  neighbouriog 


settlements  in  the  N.,  moved  eastwards  at  the 
time  of  the  urcat  rising  of  the  XXIII.  century 
B.  (.'.  Coming  again  in  tiie  field.  Dr.  J.  Kdkiim 
has  joined  me  on  the  same  line." — Terrien  de 
LiU'ouperie.  Jhilnffonid  and  Vhina  (Aradtiny, 
An;/.  7,  IHHO).  —  •'  We  could  enumerate  a  long 
series  of  alllnitics  between  Chaldean  culture  and 
Chinese  civilization,  although  the  last  was  not 
borrowed  directly.  From  what  evidince  we  have, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  acc  rtain  number  of 
families  or  of  tribes,  without  any  apparent  gen 
eric  name,  but  among  which  the  Ktitta  filled  an 
important  position,  came  to  China  about  the  year 
2.'»(K)  B.  C.  These  triiics,  whicli  came;  from'  tlm 
West,  were  obliged  to  (juit  the  neighbourhood, 
probably  north  of  the  Susiana,  and  were  com- 
i)rised  in  the  feudal  agglomeration  of  that  region, 
where  they  nuist  have  been  inlbicnced  bj'  the 
Akkado-Clialdean  culture." — Terrien  de  Lacou- 
pcrie,  J^iirhi  Ifinl.  of  Cliinrne  CiriUzalioii,  ]i.  Wl. 
—  See.  also,  China  •  Tin;  OuioiN'oi'  Tin:  Pkoim.k. 
The  early  (Chaldean)  monarchy. — "Our 
earliest  glimpse  of  the  political  condition  of 
Ciialdea  shows  us  the  country  divided  into 
numerous  small  states,  each  heade<l  by  a  great 
city,  made  famous  and  powerful  by  the  sanctuary 
or  temple  of  some  jiarticiular  deity,  and  ruled  by 
a  patesi,  a  title  which  is  now  thought  to  mean 
priest-king,  i.  e.,  priest  fi.id  king  in  one.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  beginning  of  the  city 
was  every  where  the  temple,  with  its  college  of 
ministering  priests,  and  that  the  surrounding 
settlement  was  gradually  formed  by  pilgrims 
and  worshippers.  That  royalty  developed  out 
of  the  priesthood  is  also  more  than  i)r()bable. 
.  .  .  There  ccmies  a  \.\mo  when  for  the  title  of 
I)atesi  is  substituted  that  of  king.  ...  It  is 
noticeabh'  that  tln^  distinction  between  the 
Semitic  newcomers  and  the  indigenous  Siiumiro- 
Aecadians  continues  long  to  be  tniceable  in  the 
names  of  the  roval  temple-builders,  even  after 
the  new  Semitic  idiom,  which  we  call  the 
Assyrian,  had  entirely  ousted  the  old  language. 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  even  superlieial  observation 
shows  that  the  old  language  and  the  (>lil  names 
survive  longest  in  Sliumir, —  the  South.  From 
this  fact  it  is  to  be  inferred  witli  little  chance  of 
mistake  that  the  North, —  the  land  of  Accad, — 
was  earlier  Semitized,  that  the  Semitic  im- 
migrants established  their  first  heiuhpiarters  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  that  their  power  and 
influence  thence  sjiread  to  the  South.  Fully  in 
accordance  with  these  indications,  the  first  grand 
historical  figure  that  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of 
Chaldean  history,  dim  with  the  mists  of  ages  and 
fabulous  traditions,  yet  unmistakably  real,  is 
that  of  the  Somite  Sharrukin,  king  of  Accad, 
or  Agade,  as  the  great  Northern  city  came  to  be 
called  —  more  generally  known  in  history  under 
the  corrupt  modem  reading  of  Sargon,  and 
called  Sargon  I.,  'the  First,'  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  very  famous  Assyrian  monarch  of  the 
same  name  who  reigned  many  centuries  later. 
As  to  the  city  of  Agade,  it  is  no  other  than  the 
city  of  Accad  mentioned  in  Genesis  x,  10.  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  Euphrates  on  a  wide 
canal  just  opposite  Sippar,  so  that  in  time  the 
two  cities  came  to  be  considered  as  one  double 
city,  and  the  Hebiews  always  called  it  'the  two 
Sippars ' —  Sepharvaim,  which  is  often  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible.  .  .  .  The  tremendously  ancient 
date  of  3800  B.  C.  is  now  generally  accepted 
for  Sargon  of   Agade  —  perhaps  the    remotest 
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authentic  date  j-et  arrived  at  in  liistory." — Z.  A. 
Hairoziii,  >>tort/ of  Vlinldea,  ch.  4. — "A  horde  of 
CussitcH  or  Kossii'ans  swept  down  from  the 
inountains  of  Northern  Ehim  under  tlieir  leader, 
Khaniinurairas;  Aeead  was  con(iuered.  a  foreign 
dynasty  estalilislied  in  llie  land,  and  the  eapital 
transferred  from  Agade  to  Bahylon.  Babylon 
now  l)((ame  a  city  of  importance  for  the  first 
time:  the  rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  mytliieal  ag(? 
was  hut  a  reflection  of  the  position  it  held  after 
the  ("assite  contiuest.  The  Cassite  dynasty  is 
probably  the  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosos.  .  .  . 
A  newlv-foiind  inscription  of  Nabonidos  makes 
the  date  fof  its  advent  1  B.  C.  3750  [f(mt-not<\. 
.  .  .  The  first  care  of  Khamrnuragas,  after  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Accad,  was  to  extend  his  sway 
over  the  southern  kingdom  of  Sumer  as  well. 
.  .  .  Khamnu'ragas  became  king  of  the  whole 
of  Babylonia.  From  this  timi;  onward  the  coun- 
try remained  a  imited  monarchy.  The  Cassite 
dynasty  m\iSL  have  lasted  for  several  centuries, 
and  probably  included  more  than  one  line  of 
kings.  ...  It  was  under  the  Cas.siti!  dynast}'- 
that  the  kingdom  of  A.ssyria  first  took  its  rise, — 
partly,  perhaps,  in  consecjuence  of  the  Asiatic 
conquests  of  tlie  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  .  .  .  In  B.  C.  1400  the 
Cassite  king  married  an  A-ssyr  a  princess.  Her 
son,  Kara-Murdas,  was  murdLied  by  the  party 
opposed  to  Assyrian  intlueuce,  but  the  usurper, 
Nazi-bugas,  w'as  quickly  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians,  who  placed  a  va.ssal-prince  on  the 
throne.  This  event  may  be  consiclered  the  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  the  kingdcmis  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphnites;  Assyria  henceforth  takes 
the  place  of  the  worn-out  monarchy  of  Babylonia, 
and  plays  the  chief  i^art  in  the  affairs  of  Western 
Asia  until  the  day  of  its  final  fall.  In  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later  the  Assyrians  were 
again  in  Babylonia,  but  this  time  as  avowed 
enemies  to  all  parties  alike ;  Babylon  Avas  captured 
by  the  Assyrian  monarch  Tiglath-Adar  in  B.  C. 
1270,  and  the  rule  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  came 
to  an  end." — A.  II.  Sajce,  Ancient  Empires  of 
the  EiiKi,  app.  2. 

Ai,s()  IN :  G.  Hawlinson,  Fire  Qrent  MonarcMes: 
Chnldfn,  eh.  8. — See,  also,  Assvui.v. 

B.  C.  625-539.— The  later  Empire.— For 
more  than  si.\  centuries  after  the  conquest  of 
B.  V.  1270,  Babylonia  was  ob.scured  by  As.syria. 
During  most  of  that  long  period,  the  Chalilean 
kingdom  was  subject  to  its  northern  neighbor 
and  governed  by  Assyrian  viceroys.  Thei-e  were 
frequent  revolts  and  some  intervals  of  indepen- 
dence: but  tluy  were  brief,  and  the  po'itical  life 
of  Babylonia  as  a  distinct  power  may  be  said  to 
have  been  suspended  from  1270  unt  1  62"  B.  C, 
when  Naboi>olas.sar,  who  ruled  first  a^  th  iceroy 
o'  the  Assyrian  monarch,  threw  oil  his  j  xe,  took 
vhe  attributes  of  sovereigntjr  to  himself,  and 
joined  the  Modes  in  extinguishing  the  glory  of 
Nineveh.  "The  Assyrian  Emriro  v.'as  now 
s  .ared  between  Media  and  Babylon.  Nabu- 
cudur-utser,  or  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nabopolassar's 
eldest  sou,  was  the  real  founder  o'*>ie  Babylonian 
empire.  The  attempt  of  Pharaou  Necho  to  win 
for  Egypt  the  inheritance  of  Assyria  was  over- 
thrown at  tlie  battle  of  Carchemish,  and  when 
Nebuchadrezzar  succeeded  his  father  in  B.  C. 
604,  he  found  himself  the  undisputed  lord  of 
Western  Asia.  Palestine  was  coerced  in  002,  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  587  laid  a  way 
open  for  the  invasion  of   Egypt,  which  took 


place  twenty  years  later.  Tyre  also  underwent 
a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years,  but  it  is  doubtful 
wlietiier  it  was  taken  after  all.  Babylon  was 
now  enriched  with  ti.  spoils  of  foreign  compiest. 
It  owed  as  much  to  Nebuchadrezzar  as  Home 
owed  to  Augustus.  The  buildings  and  walls 
with  which  it  was  adorned  were  worthy  of  the 
inetropolis  of  the  world.  The  palace,  now  rep- 
resented by  the  Kasr  mound,  was  built  in  fifteen 
days,  and  the  outermost  of  its  three  wall^'  was 
seven  miles  in  circuit.  Hanging  gardens  were 
constructed  for  Queen  Ainytis,  the  daughter  of 
the  Median  prince,  and  the  great  temple  of  Bel 
was  roofed  with  cedar  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
Tiie  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights,  dedicated  to 
Nebo  at  Borsippa  by  an  early  king,  who  had 
raised  it  to  a  height  of  forty-two  cubits,  was 
completed,  and  various  other  temples  were 
erected  on  a  sumjituous  scale,  both  in  Babylon 
and  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  while  new  libra- 
ries were  established  there.  After  a  reign  of 
forty-two  years,  six  months  and  twenty-one 
days,  Nebuchadrezzar  died  (B.  C.  562),  and  left 
the  crown  to  his  son  Evil-^Ierodach,  who  had  a 
short  and  inactive  reign  of  three  years  and  thirty- 
four  days,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Nergal-sharezer,  the  Neriglissar  of  the 
Greeks.  .  .  .  The  chief  event  of  his  reign  of 
four  years  and  four  months  was  the  construction 
of  a  uew  palace.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  mere  boy,  and  was  murdered  after  a  brief 
reign  of  four  months.  The  power  now  passed 
from  the  house  of  Nabopolassar, —  Nabu-uahid 
or  Nabonidos,  who  was  n\ised  to  the  throne, 
being  of  another  family.  His  reign  ftisted 
seventeen  years  and  fi,3  months,  and  witnessed 
the  end  of  the  Babylonian  empire," —  which  was 
overthrown  by  Cyrus  the  Great  (or  Kyros), 
B.  C.  539  [see  Peksia:  B.  C.  549-521],  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  Pereian  empire  which  he 
founded. — A.  H.  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of  tlte 
East,  ap}).  2. 

Also  in:  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  hk. 
4,  ch.  15. — G.  ^Ra.y/\msox\,  Five  Oreat  Monarchies : 
Hie  Fourth  Monarchy,  ch.  8. 


BABYLONIAN  JEWS.     See  Jews:  B.  C. 
536-A.  D.  50,  and  A.  I).  200-400. 
BABYLONIAN  TALENT.    See  Talent. 
BABYLONIAN  TALMUD,  The.    See  Tal- 

MID. 

"BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY"  OF  THE 
POPES.     See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1294-1348. 

BACCALAOS,  OR  BACALHAS  OR 
BACALHAO  CC  JNTRY.  See  Newkounu- 
i,.\xn:  A.  I).  1501-1578. 

BACCHIADiE.     See  Corinth. 

BACCHIC  FESTIVALS.    See  Dionysia. 

BACENIS,  Forest  of.  See  Hekcynian  For- 
est. 

BACON'S  REBELLION.  See  ViRomu: 
A.  D.  1660-1077. 

BACTRIA.— "Where  the  edge  [of  the  table- 
land of  Iran]  rises  to  the  lofty  Hindu  Kush, 
there  lies  on  its  northern  slope  a  favored  district 
in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Oxus.  ...  On  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  Hows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  extend  broad  movntain  piis- 
tur  where  support  is  found  In  the  fresh  moun- 
tain air  for  numerous  >>  ds  of  hoises  '  nd  sheep, 
and  beneath  the  -^(x  .iills  iiit  b'„  -iiing  val- 
leys. On  t);'jse  s'  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  the 
middle  stage  between  the   table-lund   ard   the 
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deep  plain  of  the  Caspian  S"",  lay  the  Bactrians 
—  the  Baklitri  of  the  Aeh"  ;iu^.iids,  the  Baklidhi 
of  the  Avesta.  ...  In  ucient  times  the  Bac- 
trians were  liarcUy  distinguished  from  nomads ; 
hut  their  land  Wiis  extensive  and  produeed  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  the  vine.  The 
fertility  of  the  land  enahled  the  Hellenic  princes 
to  make  greai;  conquests." — M.  Duncker,  Uid.  of 
AntiquHi/,  hk.  6.  ch.  2.  —  The  Bactrians  were 
among  tlie  people  suhiugated  by  Cyrus  the 
Great  and  their  country  formed  part  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  until  the  latter  was  overthrown  by 
Alexander  (see  ^Iacedoni.x.,  «&c.  :  B.  C.  330-^23). 
In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  conquests, 
after  Alexander's  death,  Bactria,  with  all  the 
farther  east,  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator 
and  formed  part  of  what  came  to  be  called  the 
kingdom  of  Syria.  About  256  B.  C.  the  Bactrian 
province,  being  then  governed  by  an  ambitious 
Greek  satrap  named  Diodotus,  was  led  by  him 
into  revolt  against  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and 
easily  gained  its  independence,  with  Diodotus 
for  its  king  (see  Seledcid^:  B.  C.  281-224). 
"  The  authority  of  Diodotus  was  confirmed  and 
riveted  on  his  subjects  by  an  undisturbed  reign 
of  eighteen  years  before  a  Syrian  army  even 
showed  itself  in  his  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  The 
Bactrian  Kingdom  was,  at  any  rate  at  its  com- 
mencement, as  thoroughly  Greek  as  that  of  the 
Seleucida;."  "  B>om  B.  C.  206  to  about  B.  C. 
185  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Bac- 
trian monarchy,  which  expanded  during  that 
space  from  a  small  kingdom  to  a  considerable 
empire" — extending  over  the  greater  part  of 
modern  Afghanistan  and  across  the  Indus  into 
the  Punjaub.  But  meantime  the  nei^jliboring 
Parthians,  who  threw  off  the  Seleueid  yoke  soon 
after  the  Bactrians  had  dc  e  so,  were  growing 
in  power  and  they  soon  passed  from  rivalry  to 
mastery.  The  Bactrian  iiingdom  was  prac- 
tically extinguished  about  150  B.  C  by  the  con- 
qui  its  of  the  Parthian  Mithridatcs  I.,  "althougli 
Greek  monarchs  of  the  Bactrian  series  continued 
ma.sters  of  Cabul  and  Western  India  till  about 
B.  C.  12G."— G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth  Greet  Oricntid 
Monnrclni,  rh.  3-5. 

BADAjOS  :  The  Geographical  Congress 
(1524).     See  Amkkk-.v  :  A.  1).  1519-1524. 

BADEN  :    Early  Suevic  population.      See 

SUEVI. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Acquisition  of  territory 
under  the  Treaty  of  Luneville.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1801-180^3. 

A.  D.  1805-1806. — Aggrandized  by  Napo- 
leon.—Created  a  Grand  Duchy. — Joined  to  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1805-1800,  and  !;W0  (January— Au(Uist). 

A.  D.  1813. — Abandonment  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy  and  the  French  Alliance.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (January— Mvrcii). 

A.  D.  1849. — Revolution  suppressed  by 
Prussian  troops.  See  Germ.vny:  A.  D.  1848- 
1850. 

A.  D.  1866.— The  Seven  Weeks  War.-  In- 
demnity and  territorial  cession  to  Prursia. 
S.r  Germany:  A.  D.  1806. 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— Treaty  of  Union  w'.h  the 
Germa-iic  Confederation,  soon  transformed 
into  t'le  German  Empire.  See  Germany:  A. 
D.  1870  (Septe.ml'ER— December),  and  1871. 


BADEN,  OR  iciASTADT,  Treaty  of  (1714). 
See  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 


BAO       0  .   :::.j~?.    Battle    of.    Sec  Ma-- 

IIOMETAN  \^»,v.  rpy-   '     D.  609-632. 

BiECULA      ^'atti     of.     See    Ponic  Waji, 
The  SEcoNn 

BiERSiERK.  ^ee  o^jinsEHKER. 
BiETICA. —  The  ancient  name  of  the  prov- 
ince in  Spain  which  afterwards  took  froTU  the 
Vandals  the  name  of  Andalusia.  See  Spain: 
B.  C.  218-25,  and  A.  D.  428;  also  Turdetani, 
and  Vandals:  A.  D.  428. 

BiETIS,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the 
Quadaltiuiver  river  in  Spain. 
BAGACUM.  See  Nervii. 
BAGAUDS,  Insurrection  of  the  (A.  D.  287). 
— The  peasants  of  Gaul,  whose  condition  had 
become  very  wretched  during  the  distractions 
and  misgovernment  of  the  third  century,  were 
provoked  to  an  insurrection,  A.  D.  287,  which 
w  general  and  alarming.  It  was  a  rising 
^  :.»ch  seems  to  have  been  much  like  those  that 
occurred  in  France  and  England  eleven  centuries 
later.  The  rebel  peasants  were  called  Bagauds, 
—  a  name  which  .some  writers  derive  from  the 
Celtic  word  "bagad"  or  "bagat,"  signifying 
"tumultuous  assemblage."  They  sacked  and 
ruined  several  cities, — taking  Autun  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months, — and  committed  many  terrible 
atrocities.  The  Emperor  Maximian  —  colleague 
of  Diocletian, — succeeded,  at  last,  in  suppressing 
the  general  outbreak,  but  not  in  extinguishing 
it  every  where.  There  were  traces  of  it  surviv- 
ing long  afterwan"  —P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of 
France'       1:  Ancient  t,    -tl,  hk.  2,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Roman  System  of 
Prorimial  Administration,  ch.  4. — See,  also, 
Dedititius. 

BAGDAD,  A.  D.  763.— The  founding  of  the 
new  capital  of  the  Caliphs.  See  JIaho.metan 
Conquest  and  Empire:  A.  I).  763. 

A.  D.  815-945.— Decline  of  the  Caliphate. 
See  Mahometan  CoNQirEST  and  Empire:  A.  I). 
815-945. 

A.  D.  1050. — In  the  hands  of  the  Seldjuk 
Turks.     See  Turks:  A.  1).  1004-100:!. 

A.  D.  1258.— The  Fall  of  the  Caliphate.— 
Destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Mongols. — In 
1252,  on  tlie  accession  of  ^langu  Kluui,  grandson 
^f  Jingis  Khan,  to  the  sovereignty  of  tiic 
•longol  Empire  [see  Monools],  11  f  -at  Kuriltai 
or  council  was  licld,  at  ■>vliicli  it  was  decided  to 
send  an  expedition  into  tlie  AVe.st,  for  two  pur- 
poses: (1),  to  extiriiiinate  the  Ismaileans  or 
Assassins,  who  still  maintained  thc'r  pow<-  m 
northern  Persia;  (2),  to  ri'duee  th  Cal.]  .  -f 
Bagdad  to  submission  to  the  Mongo  'p'c 
The  command  of  the  expedition  giv^.i  10 

Maugu's  brother  Kluilagu,  or  IIoi  gou,  who 
performed  his  appointed  tasks  with  thorough- 
ness and  unmerciful  resolution.  In  1257  he 
made  an  end  of  the  .A  ssa.ssins.  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  whole  eastern  world,  ^Mahometan 
and  Christian.  In  1258  he  pussci'  on  to  Bagdad, 
preceded  by  an  embassy  which  .summoned  the 
Oa'iph  to  submit,  to  nize  the  wall.'i  of  Bagdad, 
to  give  up  his  vain  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Moslem  world,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Great  Khan  for  his  lord.  Tlu;  feel)le  caliph  ..nd 
his  treacheroi's  and  incapable  ministers  neither 
ubmitted  uor  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
defence.  As  a  consequence,  Bagdai  was  taken 
er  a  siege  which  onlj'  exc'ted  the  ferocity  of  the 
iuongols.  They  fired  the  city  and  slaughtered 
its  people,  excepting  some  Christains,  who  are 
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said  to  have  been  spared  through  the  influence 
of  one  of  Kliulagu's  wives,  who  wMsa  Nestorian. 
The  sack  of  Baj^dad  histed  seven  dnys.  The 
number  of  tlie  dead,  we  arc;  told  by  Rascln'd, 
was  800,000.  Tlie  caliph,  Mosta.s.seni,  with  all 
his  family,  was  put  to  death. — II.  II.  Howorth, 
IliHt.  of  the  Moiidoh,  v.  1,  pp.  19;J-201.— For  a 
I  considerable  period  before  this  final  catastrophe, 
in  the  decline  of  tiwi  Seljuk  Empire,  the  Caliphate 
at  Bagdad  ha<l  l)eeome  once  more  "an  inde- 
pendent temporal  state,  though,  instead  of  rul- 
ing in  the  three  (juartcrs  of  the  globe,  the 
calij)hs  ruled  only  over  the  province  of  Irak 
Arabi.  Their  position  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Popes  in  recent  times,  whom  they  also 
resembled  in  assmning  a  new  name,  of  a  pious 
character,  at  their  inauguration.  Both  the 
Christian  and  the  Moslem  pontiff  was  the  real 
temporal  sovereign  of  a  small  state ;  each  claimed 
to  be  spiritual  sovereign  over  the  whole  of  the 
Faithful;  each  was  recognized  a.isuch  by  a  large 
body,  but  rejected  by  others.  But  in  truth  the 
spiritual  recognition  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs  was 
more  nearly  universal  in  their  last  age  than  it 
had  ever  been  before."  With  the  fall  of  Bagdad 
fell  the  caliphate  as  a  temporal  sovereignty ;  but 
it  survived,  or  was  resurrected,  in  its  spiritual 
functions,  io  become  merged,  a  little  later,  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  *'  A  certain  Ahmed,  a  real  or  pretended 
Abbasside,  fled  [from  Bagdad]  to  Egvpt,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  caliph  by  the  title  of  Al 
Mostanser  Billah,  under  the  protection  of  the 
then  Sultan  Bibars.  He  and  his  successors  were 
deemed,  in  spiritual  things.  Commanders  of  the 
Faithful,  and  they  were  found  to  be  a  convenient 
instrument  both  by  the  Mameluke  sultans  and 
by  other  Mahometan  princes.  From  one  of  them, 
Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt  received  the  title  of 
Sultan;  frona  anotlier,  Selini  the  Inflexible  pro- 
cured the  cession  of  his  claims,  and  obtained  the 
right  to  deem  himself  the  shadow  of  God  upon 
earth.  Since  then,  the  Ottoman  Padishah  has 
been  held  to  inherit  the  rights  of  Omar  and  of 
Haroun,  rights  which  if  strictly  pressed,  might 
be  terrible  alike  to  enemies,  neutrals,  and  allies." 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conq.  of  the  Saracens, 
lect.  4. 

A.  D.  1393. — Timour's  pyramid  of  heads. 
See  Ti.Moi'u. 

A.  D.  1623-1638. — Taken  by  the  Persians  and 
retaken  by  the  Turks. — Fearful  slaug^hter  of 
the  inhabitants.     See  TiUKS:  A.  1).  1G23-1640. 


BAGISTANA.     See  Bi<:HisTtiN,  Rock  of. 

BAGLIONI,  The.— "TheBaglioni  first  came 
into  notice  during  the  wars  they  carried  on  with 
the  Odd!  of  Perugia  in  the  14th  and  15lh  cen- 
turies. This  was  one  of  those  duels  to  the  death, 
like  that  of  the  Visconti  with  tne  Torrensi  of 
Milan,  on  .vhicli  the  fate  of  so  many  Italian 
cities  of  the  middle  ages  hung.  The  nobles 
fought;  the  townsfolk  assisted  like  a  Greek 
chorus,  sharing  the  passions  of  the  actors,  but 
contributing  little  lO  the  catastrophe.  The 
piazza  was  the  theatre  on  which  the  tragedy 
was  played.  In  this  congest  the  Baglioni  proved 
tlie  stronger,  and  begsm  to  sway  the  state  of 
Perugia  nttcr  the  in-egular  fashion  of  Italian 
despots.  Tliey  had  no  legal  right  over  he  citv, 
uo  hereditary  magistracy,  no  title  of  princely 
authority.  The  Church  was  reckoned  the 
supreme  administrator  of  the  Perugian  common- 


wealth. But  in  reality  no  man  could  set  foot  on 
the  I'nibrian  plain  without  permission  from  the 
Haglioni.  They  elected  the  otlicers  of  state. 
The  lives  and  goods  of  tiie  citizens  were  at  tlieir 
discretion.  AVhen  a  Papal  legate  showed  his 
face,  they  made  the  town  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
...  It  was  in  vain  that  from  time  to  time  the 
jK'ople  rose  against  them,  inu.ssacring  Pandolfo 
Baglioni  on  tlie  public  stjuare  in  131)3,  and  join- 
ing with  Ridolfo  aiul  Braccio  of  the  dominant 
house  to  assassinate  another  Pandolfo  with  his 
son  Niccolo  in  1460.  The  more  they  were  cut 
down,  the  more  they  flourished.  The  wealth 
they  derived  from  their  lordsiiips  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto  and  the  Umbrian  hill-cities,  and  the 
treasures  they  accumulated  in  the  service  of 
the  Italian  republics,  made  them  omnipotent 
in  their  native  town.  .  .  .  From  father  to  son 
they  were  warriors,  and  we  have  records  of 
few  Italian  houses,  except  perhaps  the  Malatesti 
of  Rinuni,  who  equalled  them  in  hardihood  and 
fierceness.  Especially  were  they  noted  for  the 
remorseless  vendette  which  they  carried  on 
among  themselves,  cousin  tracking  cousin  to 
death  with  the  ferocity  and  and  craft  of  sleuth- 
hounds.  Had  they  restrained  these  fratricidal 
passions,  they  might,  perhaps,  by  following 
some  common  policy,  like  that  of  the  3Iedici  in 
Florence  or  the  Bentivogli  in  Bologna,  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Papal  authority,  and  se- 
cured dynastic  sovereignty.  It  is  not  until  1495 
that  the  history  of  the  Baglioni  becomes  dra- 
matic, possibly  because  till  then  they  lacked  the 
pen  of  Matarazzo.  But  from  this  year  forward 
to  their  final  extinction,  every  detail  of  their 
doings  has  a  picturesque  and  awful  interest. 
Domestic  furies,  like  the  revel  descried  by  Cas- 
sandra above  the  palace  of  Mycenae,  seem  to 
take  possession  of  the  fated  house ;  and  the  doom 
which  has  fallen  on  them  is  worked  out  with 
pitiless  exactitude  to  the  last  generation.  "^-J.  A. 
Symonds,  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece,  pp.  70-72. 

BAGRATIDAE,  The.  See  Armenia:  12th- 
14th  Ckntubiks. 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS :  A.  D.  14Q2.— Dis- 
covery by  Columbus.  See  America  :  A.  D. 
1492. 

BAHRITE  SULTANS.  See  Egypt:  A.  D. 
1250-1517. 

BAIi£. — Baia;,  in  Campania,  opposite  Puteoli 
on  a  small  bay  near  Naples,  was  the  favorite 
watering  place  of  the  ancient  Romans.  "As 
soon  as  the  reviving  heats  of  April  gave  token 
of  advancing  suminei.  the  noble  and  the  rich 
hurried  from  Rome  to  this  choice  retreat;  and 
here,  till  the  raging  dogst^r  forbade  the  toils 
even  of  amusement,  they  disported  themselves 
on  shore  or  on  sea,  in  the  thick  groves  or  on  the 
placid  lakes,  in  litters  and  chariots,  in  gilded 
boats  with  painted  sails,  lulled  by  day  and  night 
with  the  sweetest  symphonies  of  song  and  music, 
or  gazing  indolently  on  the  wanton  measures  of 
male  and  female  dancers.  The  bath,  elsewhere 
their  relaxation,  was  here  the  business  of  the 
day ;  .  .  .  they  turned  the  pools  of  Averuus  and 
Lucrinus  into  tanks  for  swimming ;  and  in  these 
pleasant  waters  both  sexes  met  familiarly  to- 
gether, and  conversed  amidst  the  roses  sprinkled 
lavishly  ou  their  surface." — C.  Merivale,  Uist. 
of  the  liomnns,  ch.  40. 

BAINBRIDGE,  Commodore  William,  in 
the  War  of  i8i2.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1812-1813. 
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BAIREUTH,  Creation  of  the  Principality 
■of.     Sec  (Jkiimany:  Tiiiktkkntii  Ckntuuy. 

Separation  from  the  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg.    Sec  BiiANOKMiuiui:  A.  D.  1417-1640. 
♦ 

BAJAZET  I.— Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  1380- 
140-,> Bajazet  II.,  A.  1).  1481-1512. 

BAKAIRI,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aborigi- 
nes :   C'AltlUS. 

BAKER,  Colonel  Edward  D.,  Killed  at 
Ball's  Bluff.     Ste  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1801  (OCTOHEU:    VlIUilNIA). 

BAKSAR,  OR  BAXAR,  OR  BUXAR, 

Battle  of  (1764).     See   India:  A.  1).  ]Tr)7-1772. 
BALACLAVA,  Battle  of.   See  Russia  :  A.  D. 

1854  (OCTOIIEK — NoVEMItEH). 

BALBINUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  238. 

BALBOA'S  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC.    See  Ameu'ca:  A.  D.  1518-1517. 

BALCHITAS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  Tkihks. 

BALDWIN  OF  FLANDERS,  The  Cru- 
sade of.     See  Crusades:   A.  I).  1201-1203 

Baldwin  I.,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantinople 

(Romania),    A.  D.  1204-1205 Baldwin  II., 

A.  I).  1237-l'.iol. 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS:  Origin  of  the 
Name,  &c. — "Tlie  inhabitants  were  celebrated 
for  the  skill  and  force  with  which  they  man- 
aged their  slings  of  leather,  hemp  or  rushes;  in 
the  wars  of  the  Carthagiuiaus  with  the  lioinans 


they  were  a  most  formidable  description  of  light 
troops.  The  name  '  Baleares '  was  derived  by 
the  Greeks  from  '  baliein,' to  throw;  but  the  aft 
was  taught  them  by  the  Pho'nicians,  and  the  name 
is  no  doubt  Ph(enieian." — .1.  Kenriek,  Plurniciit, 
ch.  4. — For  the  ehie*'  incidents  in  the  history  of 
these  islands,  see  Minorca  and  Ma.iorca. 

BALIA  OF  FLORENCE,  The.— Tlie  chief 
instrument  employed  by  tlie  .Medici  to  establish 
their  i)ower  in  Florence  was  "the  pernicious 
S3stem  of  the  Parliunento  and  Bal'a,  by  means  of 
which  the  i)eople,  assembled  from  time* to  time  in 
the  public  s({uare,  and  intimidated  by  the  reigning 
faction,  entrusted  full  powers  to  a  select  com- 
mittee nominated  in  private  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  house.  .  .  .  Segni  says:  'Tlie  Parlainento 
is  a  meeting  of  the  Florentine  people  on  the 
Pia/za  of  the  Signory.  When  the  Signory  has 
taken  its  jilace  to  address  the  meeting,  the  pia/za 
is  guarded  by  armed  men,  and  then  the  people 
are  asked  whether  \.\\Qy  wish  to  give  absolute 
power  (Balia)  and  authority  to  the  citizens  named, 
for  their  go()(l.  When  the  answer,  j'es,  pn^mpted 
partly  by  inclination  and  partly  by  compulsion, 
is  returned,  the  Signory  immediately  retires  into 
the  palace.  This  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  par- 
lamento,  which  thus  gives  away  the  full  jiower 
of  effecting  a  change  in  the  state." — J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  lienaissance  in  Italy :  Age  of  the  Desjwta, 
p.  164,  (itul  foot-note. — See,  also,  Florence: 
1   A.  D.  1378-1427,  and  1458-1469. 
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Ancient  History.  —  The  States  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  lately  emancipated,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  arc  so 
associated  by  a  conmion  history,  although  re- 
markably diverse  in  race,  thai  it  seems  expedient 
to  bring  them  for  discussion  togeJier.  They 
occupy  mainly  the  regions  known  in  Roman 
times  as  Moesia,  Dacia  and  Illvricum,  to 
which  names  tho  reader  is  referred  for  some 
account  of  the  scanty  incidents  of  their  early 
history. — See,  also,  Avars. 

Races  existing. — "In  no  part  of  Western 
Europe  do  we  find  districts  inhabited  by  men 
differing  in  speech  and  national  feeling,  lying  in 
distinct  patches  here  and  there  over  a  large 
country.  A  district  like  one  of  our  larger  coun- 
ties in  which  one  parish,  perhaps  one  hundred, 
spoke  Welsh,  another  Latin,  another  English, 
another  Danish,  another  Old  French,  another 
the  tongue  of  more  modern  settlers,  Flemings, 
Huguenots  or  Palatines,  is  something  which  we 
find  hard  to  conceive,  and  which,  as  applied  to 
our  own  land  or  to  any  other  Western  land,  sounds 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  When  we  pass  into 
South-eastern  Europe,  this  stat'  of  things,  the 
very  idea  of  which  seems  absu  j  the  West,  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  real.  All  the  races  -which 
we  find  dwelling  there  at  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history,  together  with  several  races 
which  have  come  in  since,  all  remain,  not  as 
mere  fragments  or  sirvivals,  but  as  nations, 
each  with  its  national  language  and  national 
feelings,  and  each  having  its  greater  or*  less 
;share  of  practical  importance  ia  the  politics  of 
the  present  moment.  Setting  aside  races  which 
have  simply  passed  through  the  c  intry  without 
occupying  it,   wo  may  say  that  all  the  mccs 


which  have  ever  settled  in  tho  country  are  there 
still  as  distinct  races.  And,  though  each  race 
has  its  own  particular  region  where  it  forms  the 
whole  people  or  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
still  there  are  large  districts  where  different 
races  really  live  side  by  side  in  the  very  way 
which  seems  so  absurd  when  we  try  to  conceive 
it  in  any  Western  country.  We  cannot  coa- 
ceive  a  Welsh,  an  English,  and  a  Norman  vil- 
lage side  by  side;  but  a  Greek,  a  Bulgarian,  and 
a  Turkish  villag"  side  by  side  is  a  thing  which 
may  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Thrace.  The 
oldest  races  in  tho.se  lands,  those  which  answer 
to  Basques  and  Bretons  in  Western  Europe,  hold 
quite  another  position  from  that  of  Basques  and 
Bretons  in  W^estern  Europe.  They  form  three 
living  and  vigorous  nations,  Greek,  Albanian, 
and  Rouman.  They  stand  as  nations  alongside 
of  the  Slaves  who  came  in  iater,  and  who  answer 
roughly  to  the  Teutons  in  the  West,  while  all 
alike  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  who  has 
nothing  answering  to  him  m  the  West.  .  .  . 
W^hen  the  Romans  conquered  the  South-eastern 
lands,  they  ftmnd  there  three  great  races,  the 
Greek,  the  Illyrian,  and  the  Thracian.  Those 
three  races  are  all  tiicro  still.  The  Greeks  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Illyrians  are  represented 
by  the  modern  Albanians.  The  Thrucians  are. 
represented,  there  seems  ev"rv  reason  to  believe, 
by  the  modern  Roumans.  ]!^ow  Inui  the  whole 
of  the  South-eastern  lands  been  iniii)bited  by 
Illyrians  and  Thracians,  those  lands  would 
doubtless  nave  became  as  thoroughly  Ron:an  as 
the  Western  lands  '.jecan.e.  .  .  .  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Greek  nation,  its  lo.ig  history  an<l  its 
high  civilization,  hindered  this.  The  Greeks 
could  not  become  Romans  in  any  but  the  must 
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purely  political  sense.  Like  otlier  subjects  of 
Mm-  Uoniiui  Empire,  they  gmdvially  took  the 
Roman  name;  but  they  kept  liieir  own  Ian 
guage,  literature,  and  civilization.  In  short  we 
may  say  that  tlie  Roman  Empire  in  tiie  East 
became  Greek,  and  that  the  Greek  nation  be- 
came Roman.  Tlie  Eastern  Emi)ire  and  the 
Greek-speaking  lands  became  nearly  coexten- 
sive. Greek  became  the  one  language  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  while  those  that  .ipoke 
it  still  called  them.selves  Romans.  Till  (juite 
lately,  that  is  till  the  modern  ideas  of  nationality 
began  to  spread,  the  Greek-speaking  subjects  of 
the  Turk  called  themselves  by  no  name  but  that 
of  Romans.  .  .  .  While  the  Gre<'ks  thus  took 
the  Roman  name  without  adopting  the  Latin 
language,  another  people  in  the  Eastern  jMiiin- 
sula  adopted  both  name  and  language,  exactly 
as  the  nations  of  t  lie  'West  did.  If,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  the  modern  Roumans  rej)re- 
scnt  the  old  Thraciaus,  that  nation  came  under 
the  general  law,  exactly  like  the  Western 
nations.  The  Thracians  became  thoroughly 
Roman  in  speech,  as  they  have  ever  since  kept 
the  Roman  name.  They  form  in  fact  one  of  the 
Romance  nations,  just  as  nuieh  as  the  people  of 
Gaul  or  Spain.  ...  In  short,  the  existence  of  a 
highly  civilized  people  like  the  Greeks  hinden'd 
in  every  way  the  inlluence  of  Rome  from  being 
so  thorough  in  the  East  as  it  was  in  the  West. 
The  Greek  nation  lived  on,  and  alongside  of 
itself,  it  preserved  the  other  two  ancient  nations 
of  the  peninsula.  Thus  all  three  have  lived  on 
to  the  i)resent  as  distinct  nations.  Two  of  them, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Illyrians,  still  keep  their  own 
languages,  while  the  third,  the  old  Thracians, 
speak  a  Romance  language  and  call  themselves 
Roiunans.  .  .  .  The  Slavonic  nations  liold  in  the 
East  a  i>lace  answering  to  that  which  is  hehl  by 
the  Teutonic  nations  in  the  West.  .  .  .  But 
though  the  Slaves  in  the  East  thus  answer  in 
many  ways  to  the  Teutons  in  the  West,  their 
position  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Emi)ire  was 
not  (|uite  tiie  same  as  that  of  the  Teutons  to- 
wards the  Western  Empire.  .  .  .  They  learned 
much  fnmi  the  half  Roman,  half  Greek  power 
with  wliich  they  had  to  do;  but  they  did  not 
tlicmselves  become  either  Greeli  or  Roman,  in 
tlie  way  in  whidi  the  Teutonic  coiuiuerors  in 
the  Western  Empire  became  Roman.  .  .  . 
Thus,  while  in  the  West  everything  (except  a 
few  survivals  of  earlier  nations,  is  either  Roman 
or  Teutonic,  in  the  East,  Greeks,  Illyrians,  Tlira^'i- 
aiis  or  Roumaiis,  and  Slaves,  all  stood  side  by 
side  as  distinct  nations  wlien  the  next  set  of  in- 
v.-,iers  came,  and  they  remain  as  distinct  nations 
^  ill.  .  .  .  Tlierecani  amoiigthem,  intliel'orinof 
the  Ottoman  Turk,  a  jieople  with  whom  union 
was  not  onlj'  hnrd  but  impossible,  a  people  who 
were  kept  distinct,  not  by  special  circumstances, 
hut  by  tli6  inherent  nature  of  the  case.  Had 
the  Turk  been  other  than  what  he  really  was, 
he  might  simply  have  become  a  new  nation 
alongsicle  of  the  other  South-eastern  nations. 
Being  what  he  was  the  Turk  could  noi,  do  this. 
.  .  .  The  original  Turks  did  not  belong  to  the 
Aryan  branch  of  mankind,  ami  their  original 
speech  is  not  an  Aryan  sjieech.  The  Turks  and 
their  speech  belong  to  altogether  another  class 
of  nations  and  languages.  .  .  .  Long  before  the 
Turks  came  into  Europe,  the  Magyars  or  Hun- 
garians had  come ;  and,  before  the  Magyars  came, 
the  Bulgarians  had  com*;.    Both  the  Magyars 


and  the  Bulgarians  were  in  their  origin  Tur- 
anian nations,  nations  as  foreign  to  the  Aryan 
people  of  Europe  as  the  Ottoman  Turks  them- 
selves. But  their  history  shows  that  a  Turanian 
nation  settling  in  Eurojie  may  either  be  assimi- 
lated with  an  e.'  istiiig  Europ<'an  nation  or  may 
sit  down  as  an  European  nation  alongside  of 
others.  The  Bulgarians  have  done  one  of  these 
things;  the  .Magyars  have  done  the  other;  the 
Ottoman  Turks  have  done  neither.  So  much 
has  been  heard  lately  of  the  Bulgarians  as  being 
in  our  times  the  special  victims  of  the  Turk  that 
some  people  may  find  it  .strange  to  hear  who 
the  original  Bulgarians  were.  They  were  a 
people  more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  the  Turks, 
and  they  came  into  Europe  as  barbarian  con- 
querors who  were  as  nuich  dreaded  by  the 
nations  of  South-eastern  Europe  as  the  Turks 
themselves  were  afterwards.  The  old  Bulgar- 
ians were  a  Turanian  people,  who  settled  in  a 
large  jiart  of  the  South-eastern  peninsula,  in 
lands  which  had  been  already  occupied  by 
Slaves.  They  came  in  as  barbarian  conquerors; 
but,  exactly  as  happened  to  so  many  conquerors 
in  Western  Europe,  they  were  presently  assimi- 
lated by  their  Slavonic  subjects  and  neighbours. 
They  learned  the  Slavonic  speech ;  they  gradu- 
ally lost  all  traces  of  their  foreign  origin.  Those 
whom  we  now  call  Bulgarians  are  a  Slavonic 
people  speaking  a  Slavonic  tongue,  and  they 
have  nothing  Turanian  about  them  except  the 
name  which  they  borrowed  from  their  Turanian 
jiiasters.  .  .  .  T^he  Bulgarians  entered  the  Em- 
jiire  in  the  seventh  century,  and  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  ninth.  They  rose  to  great 
power  in  "lo  South-eastern  lands,  and  played  a 
great  part  in  their  history.  But  all  their  later 
liistory,  from  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
the  first  Bulgarian  ct)n(iuest,  has  been  that  of  a 
Slavrmic  and  not  that  of  a  Turanian  people. 
The  history  of  the  Bulgarians  therefore  shows 
that  it  is  quite  i)ossible,  if  circumstances  are 
favourable,  for  a  Turanian  people  to  settle 
among  the  Aryans  of  Europe  ami  to  be  thor- 
oughly assimilated  by  the  Aryan  nation  among 
whom  they  settled."— E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Otto- 
VKin  Power  in  Europe,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  R.  G.  Ijatham,  Tfie  Xationalitics  of 

T'lllVapf. 

7th  Century. —  (Servia,  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.) — The  Slavonic 
settlement. — "No  (ouiilrv  on  the  face  of  our 
unfortunate  planet  has  been  ofteiier  ravaged,  no 
land  so  often  soaked  with  the  blood  of  its  in- 
habitants. At  the  dawn  of  history  Bosnia 
formed  part  of  Illyria.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
already  ]H.ople(l  by  Slav  tribes.  Rome  con- 
(luercd  all  tliis  region  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
annexed  it  to  Dalmatia.  Two  jirovinces  were 
formed,  'Dalmatia  maritima,' a.iil  '  Dalmatia  in- 
terna,' or  'Illyris  barbara.'  Order  reigned,  and 
as  the  interior  conimunicated  with  the  coast,  the 
whol !  country  llourished.  Important  ports 
grew  ujion  the  littoral.  ...  At  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  came  the  Goths,  then  the  Avars,  who,  for 
two  centuries,  burned  and  massacred,  and  turned 
the  whole  country  into  a  desert.  ...  In  030  the 
Croats  began  to  occupy  the  i)re.sent  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  the  north  o'f  Bosnia,  and  in  (>40  the 
Servians,  of  the  same  race  and  language,  ex- 
terminated the  Avars  and  peopled  Servia, 
Southern  Bosnia,  Montenegro  and  Dalmatia. 
The  ethnic  situation  which  exists  to-day  datea 
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from  this  cpncli. " — E.  <lc  Lavelcyp,  The  Balkan 
Peiiiimiila,  ch.  :J. — "  IIcnicliiiH  [wlio  orciipifd 
the  t'lrono  .)f  the  Eastern  Empire  at  Constaii- 
tin  )ilo  fioiii  ((10  to  042)  appi-ars  to  liavc  formeil 
tlic  plan  of  ('stal)lisliing  a  ])('rnianeiit  t)arri('r  in 
Europi'  a;;uiti.st  tlie  eneroaclimciits  of  I  Ik;  Avars 
and  Sf'lavoiiiaiis.  .  .  .  Toaccoinplisli  tliisoljjert, 
Heraeiins  induced  tiio  Serbs,  or  Western  Sela- 
vonians,  wlio  oeeupied  tii(!  coiintry  al)out  tli^ 
('arp:itiiian  mountains,  and  who  liad  suceessfnliy 
opposed  tile  extension  of  the  Avar  emi)ire  in  tliat 
direction,  to  abandon  tlieir  ancient,  seats,  and 
move  down  to  tlic  Sontli  info  the  provinces  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  tlie  I)annl)e.  The  Roman 
and  (Jreek  population  of  these  provinces  had 
been  driven  towards  tiio  seacoast  by  the  con- 
tinual incui"si(ins  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the 
<lesolate  plains  of  tlie  interior  liad  been  occupied 
by  a  few  Sclavonian  subjects  and  vassjUs  of  the 
Avars.  The  most  important  of  tlie  western 
Sclavonian  tribes  wlio  moved  soutiiward  at  the 
invitation  of  Ileraclius  were  the  Servians  and 
(Jroatians,  who  settled  in  the  countries  still 
peophid  by  tlieir  descendants.  Their  original 
settlements  were  formed  in  consequence  of 
friendly  arrangements,  and,  doubtless,  imder  tlie 
sanction  of  an  express  treaty ;  for  the  Sclavonian 
people  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  long  regarded 
theni.selves  as  bound  to  pay  a  certain  degree  of 
territorial  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  .  .  . 
These  colonies,  iinliUe  tlie  earlier  invaclers  of  the 
Empire,  were  composed  of  agricultural  com- 
munities. .  .  .  Unlike  the  military  races  of 
Goths,  Huns,  and  Avars,  who  had  preceded 
tliem,  the  Servian  nations  increased  and  flourished 
in  the  lands  which  they  had  colonized ;  and  by 
the  absorption  of  every  relic  of  the  ancient 
poiiulation,  they  forinecl  political  communities 
and  independent  states,  whicli  offered  a  firm 
barrier  to  the  Avars  and  other  hostile  nations. 
.  .  .  The  states  wliich  tliey  constituted  were  of 
considerable  weight  in  the  liistory  of  Europe; 
and  tlie  kingdoms  or  bannats  of  Croatia,  Servia, 
Bosnia,  lliiscia  and  Dalmatia,  occupied  for  some 
centuries  a  jiolitical  position  very  similar  to  that 
now  held  by  the  secondary  monarchical  states  of 
tlie  present  day." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the 
lionuina,  ch.  4,  s^ct.  6. — See,  also,  Avars:  Tire 
BiiKAKiNc*  OP  TiiEiii  DOMINION ;  and  Slavonic 
Nations:  Otii  and  Tth  Centuuies. 

7th-8th  Centuries  (Bulgaria). — Vassalag^e  to 
the  Khazars,     See  Khazahs. 

9th  Century  (Servia).— Rise  of  the  King- 
dom.—  "At  the  period  alluded  to  [the  latter  part 
of  the  ninth  century]  the  Servians  did  not,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Sclavonians,  constitute  a  distinct 
state,  but  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Eastern  lloman  Emperor:  in  fact  tlie  country 
thej'  inhabited  had,  fro  n  ancient  times,  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  territv  ry ;  and  it  still  remainecl 
part  of  tlie  Eastern  Empire  when  the  Western 
Empire  was  re-established,  at  the  lime  of  Cliarle- 
niagne.  The  Servians,  at  tlie  same  period,  em- 
braced the  Christian  faitli ;  but  in  doing  so  they 
did  not  subject  themselves  entirely,  cither  to  the 
empire  or  church  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
peror .  .  .  permitted  the  Servians  to  be  ruled  by 
native  chiefs,  solely  of  their  own  election,  who 
preserved  a  patriarchal  form  of  government. 
...  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Greeks,  des- 
pite of  the  stipulations  they  had  entered  into,  at- 
tempted to  take  Servia  under  their  immediate 
control,  and  to  subject  it  to  their  liuauciul  sys- 


tem." The  attempt  met  with  a  defeat  which 
wasdeci.sive.  "  Not  only  did  it  put  a  speedy  ter- 
mination to  the  eneroadiment  of  the  Court  of 
Coiislantinople  in  imposing  a  direct  government, 
but  it  also  firmly  established  tlie  princely  power 
r)f  the  Grand  Shnpanes;  whose  existence  de- 
pended on  tlie  preservation  of  tlie  national  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  Popo  Gregory  VII.  was  the 
first  who  saluted  a  Grand  Siuipane  as  King. " — 
L.  Von  Ranke,  //iat.  ofSrrin,  ch.  1. 

9th-i6th  Centuries  (Bosnia,  Servia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia.) — Conversion  to  Christianity. — The 
Bogomiles. —  Hungarian  crusades.  —  Turkish 
conquest. — After  fTie  Slavonic  settlement  of  Ser- 
via, IJosnia,  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  for  a  time  "the 
sovereignty  of  Byzantium  was  acknowledged. 
But  tlie  conversion  of  these  tribes,  of  identical 
race,  to  two  different  Christian  rites,  created  an  an- 
tagonism which  still  exists.  The  Croats  were  con- 
verted first  by  missionaries  from  Rome;  they 
thus  adopted  Latin  letters  and  Latin  ritual;  the 
Servians,  on  the  contrary,  and  conseciuently 
part  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  wen;  brought 
to  Christianity  by  Cyril  and  Methodius,  wlio, 
coming  from  Thessalonica,  brought  the  char- 
acters and  rites  of  the  Eastern  Church.  About 
860  Cyril  translated  the  Bible  into  Slav,  invent- 
ing an  alphabet  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  is  still  in  u.se.  ...  In  874  Budimir,  the 
first  Christian  King  of  Bosnia,  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  called  a  diet  upon  the  pi.  in  of 
Dalminium,  where  he  tried  to  establish  a  regular 
organization.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
name  Bosnia  appeared  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  Slav  tribe  coming 
originally  from  TIirac(!.  In  905  Brisiniir,  King 
of  Servia.  annexed  Croatia  and  Bosnia;  ')ut  tliis 
union  did  not  last  long.  The  sovereignty  of 
Byzantium  ceased  in  these  parts  after  the  year 
1000.  It  was  gained  by  Ladislaus,  King  of 
Hungary,  about  1091.  In  1103  Coloman,  King 
of  Hungary,  added  the  titles  of  '  Rex  liamce ' 
(Herzegovina),  then  of  '  Re.\  Bosniaj.'  Since  then 
Bosnia  has  always  been  a  dependence  of  the 
crown  of  Saint  Stephen.  .  .  .  About  this  time 
some  Albigenses  came  to  Bosnia,  who  converted 
to  their  beliefs  a  large  number  of  the  people  who 
were  called  Catare,  in  German  Pat;irener.  In 
Bosnia  they  received  and  adopted  the  naijie  of 
Bogomile,  which  means  'loving  God.'  Nothing 
is  more  tragic  than  the  history  of  this  heresy. 
.  .  .  They  [the  Bogomilesj  became  in  Bosnia  a 
chief  factor,  both  of  its  history  and  its  pr^^sent 
situation.  .  .  The  Hungarian  Kings,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to 
extirpate  them,  and  their  frequent  wars  of 
extermination  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
Bosnians.  .  .  In  1238  the  first  great  crusade 
was  organized  by  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary,  in 
obedience  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  wliole 
country  was  devastated,  and  the  Bogomiles  nearly 
all  massacred,  except  a  number  who  escaped  to 
the  forests  and  mountains.  In  1245  the  Hun- 
garian Bislioj)  of  Kalocsa  himself  led  a  second 
crusade.  In  1280  a  third  crusade  was  under- 
taken by  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Hungary,  in 
order  to  regain  the  Pope's  favour.  .  .  .  About 
the  year  1300  Paul  of  Brebir,  '  Banus  Croatoruin 
et  BosuiiE  doniinus,'  finally  added  Herzegovina 
to  Bosnia.  Under  the  Ban  Stephen  IV.,  the 
Emperor  of  Servia,  the  great  Dushan,  occupied 
Bosnia,  but  it  soon  regained  its  independence 
(1355),  and  under  Stephen  Tvartko,  who  took 
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the  title  of  king,  the  country  enjoyed  ft  last 
period  of  j>ea<('  and  proHpcrity.  .  .  .  Before  Ida 
<leatii  the  Turks  appeared  on  tiie  frontiers.  At 
tlie  nienioraljie  and  decisive  battle  of  Kosaovo 
[soeTiiiKs:  A.  D.  i:i»(0-i:JHi)|.  wineli  gave  them 
Servia,  30,0()(»  IJosnians  were  engajjed,  and, 
thou^'h  retreat  inn;  stopped  tlie  coniiueror. 
Under  Tvartko  II.,  tlie  second  kinir,  who  was  a 
Hntroniile,  IJosnia  enjoved  sonic  years'  peace 
(liWd- 144:1).  Then  followed  [see  Ti.itKs:  A.  I). 
1403-1451]  a  hloodv  interlude  of  civil  war," 
whicli  invited  the  Turks  and  prcparcil  the  way 
for  them.  "  .Mohammed  II.,  who  had  just  taken 
Constantinojde  (14.");J),  advanced  with  a  formid- 
uble  armv  of  150,000  men,  winch  i\othing  eoidd 
resist.  The  country  was  laid  waste:  ;50,000 
youu<^  men  were  circumcised  and  enrolled 
amongst  the  janissaries;  200,000  i)n.soners  were 
made  slaves;  the  towns  which  resisted  were 
burned;  the  churches  turned  into  mosriues,  and 
ihe  land  conliscated  by  the  eonipierors  (14(W). 
...  A  period  of  struggle  lasted  from  14(t;}  till 
the  definite  eon(iuest  in  1527  [see  Ti:uks:  A.  I). 
1451-1481].  .  .  .  When  the  battle  of  .Mohacz 
(August  2i»,  1520)  gave  Hungary  to  the  Otto- 
mans [see  lIuNCi.vuY:  A.  I).  1487-1526]  Jaitche, 
the  last  rampart  of  Bosnia,  whose  defence  had 
insp'.;'d  aitj  of  legendary  courage,  fell  in  its 
turn  in  1527.  A  J'rangc  circumstaucc  facilitated 
the  ^lussulman  conquest.  To  save  their  wealth, 
the  greater  number  of  magnates,  and  almost  all 
the  I'ogomiles,  who  were  exasperated  by  the 
cruel  pt^rsecuMons  directed  against  them,  went 
over  to  Islamisni.  From  that  time  they  became 
the  most  ardent  followers  of  Mohammedanism, 
whilst  keeping  the  language  and  names  of  their 
ancf.'tars.  They  fouglit  everywhere  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battles  which  gained  Ilungi'ry  for 
the  Tirks."  Within  the  present  century  the 
Bosnian  Mussulmans  have  risen  in  arms  "  against 
all  the  reforms  that  Europe,  in  the  name  of 
modern  principles,  wrested  from  the  Porte." — 
E.  de  Laveleye,  The  Balkan  Peninsula,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Iliuike,  IIiKt.  of  Servia,  &c. 

loth-iith  Centuries  (Bulgaria). — The  First 
Bulij^arian  Kingdom  and  its  overthrow  by 
Basil  IL — "The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians  was 
■confined  to  a  narrow  scope  both  of  time  and 
place.  In  the  9th  and  10th  centuriofl  they 
reigned  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  but  the 
monj  powerful  nations  that  had  followed  their 
emigration  repelled  all  return  to  the  north  and 
all  progress  to  the  west.  ...  In  the  beginning 
^f  the  11th  century,  the  Second  Basil  [Byzantine 
or  Clreek  Emperor,  A.  D.  976-1025]  who  was 
bom  in  the  purple,  deserved  the  appellation  of 
con((ueror  of  the  Bulgarians  [subdued  by  his 
predecessor,  John  Zimisces,  but  still  rebellious]. 
His  avarice  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a 
treafuire  of  400,000  nounds  sterling  (10,000 
pounds'  weight  of  gold)  which  he  found  in  the 
palace  of  Lychuldus.  His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool 
and  exquisite  vengeance  on  15,000  captives  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  defence  of  their  country. 
They  were  deprived  of  sight,  but  to  one  of  each 
hunilred  a  8ino;lc  eye  was  left,  that  he  might  con- 
duct his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of  their 
king.  Their  king  is  said  to  have  expired  of 
griel' and  horror;  the  nation  was  awed  by  this 
terrible  example;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept 
away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed 
within  a  narrow  province;  the  surviving  chiefs  be- 
queathed to  their  children  the  atlvice  of  patience 


and  the  duty  of  revenge." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
itnd  full  of  tfif  liomtiii  hmpire,  ch.  55. 

Ai.so  in:  U.  Finlay,  Hint,  of  the  riyznntine 
Em  pi  re,  from  716  to  loi)7,  bk.  2,  ch.  2. — Se«',  also, 
Constanti.noim.i::  A.  I).  t»07-104;J,  and  AtiiiUD.v, 
Tin:  Ki\(ii)(>\i  oi'. 

A.  D.  1096  (Bulgaria). — Hostilities  with  the 
First  Crusaders.  See  Ciiu»aueii:  A.  D.  1096- 
1099. 

I2th  Century  (Bulgaria).— The  Second  Bul- 
garian or  Wallachian  Kingdom. — "The  reign 
of  Isaac  II.  llJy/.antini' or  (treek  Kmperor,  A.  1). 
118.5-11951  is  filled  with  a  series  of  revolts,  c.'iuscd 
by  his  incapabh'  administration  and  financial 
rapacity.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
great  rebellion  of  the  Vallachian  and  Bulgarian 
l)opulati(m  which  occupied  the  country  between 
iMount  Iheiniis  and  the  Danube.  The  immense 
po])ulation  of  this  extensive  country  now  sep- 
arated itself  finally  from  the  government  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  its  ])oliticai  destinies  ceased 
to  be  united  with  those  of  the  Greeks.  A  new 
European  monarchy,  called  the  Vallachian,  or 
Second  Bulgnriai"  kingdom,  was  formed,  which 
for  some  time  acted  an  important  part  in  the 
alTairs  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  (lei)ression  of  the  Greek  race. 
The  sudden  importance  assumed  by  the  Vallachian 
population  in  this  revolution,  and  the  great  extent 
of  country  then  occupied  by  a  people  who  had 
pmviously  acted  no  prominent  part  in  the  political 
( vents  of  the  East,  render  it  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  their  previous  history.  Four 
different  countries  are  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  Vnllachia  by  the  Byzantine  writers:  Great 
Vallachia,  which  was  the  country  round  the  plain 
of  Thessaly,  particularly  the  southern  and  .south- 
western part.  White  Yullachia,  or  the  modern 
Bulgaria,  which  formed  the  Vallachio-Bulgariaa 
kingdom  that  revolted  from  Isaac  II. ;  IJlack 
Vallachia,  Mavro- Vallachia,  or  Karabogdon, 
which  is  Moldavia;  and  Hungarovallachia,  or  the 
Vallachia  of  the  present  day,  comprising  a  part 
of  Transylvania.  .  .  .  The  question  remains  un- 
decided whether  these  Vallachians  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Thracian  race,  who,  Strabo 
tells  us,  extended  as  far  south  as  Thessaly,  and  as 
far  north  as  to  the  borders  of  Pannonia;  for  of 
the  Thracian  language  we  know  nothing." — 
G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Em- 
])ircs,  from  716  to  1453,  bk.  3,  ch.  3,  sect.  1.— 
"  Whether  they  were  of  Slavic  origin  or  of  Gaelic 
or  Welsh  origin,  whether  they  were  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  country  who  h.ad  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  elder  Bome,  and  had 
acquired  so  many  Latin  words  as  to  overlay  their 
language  and  to  retain  little  more  than  the  gram- 
matical forms  and  mould  of  their  own  language, 
or  whether  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Latin 
colonists  of  Dacia  [see  Dacia:  Tuajan'sj  Con- 
quest] with  a  large  mixture  of  other  peoples, 
are  all  questions  which  have  been  much  contro- 
verte(l.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  no  people 
living  on  the  south  of  the  Balkans  appear  to  be 
mentioned  as  Wallachs  until  the  tenth  century, 
when  Anna  Comnena  mentions  a  village  called 
Ezeban,  near  IMount  Kissiivo,  occupied  by  them, 
almost  suddenly  we  hear  of  them  as  a  great 
nation  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans.  They  spoke 
a  language  which  differed  little  from  Latin. 
Thessaly,  during  the  twelfth  century  is  usually 
called  Great  Wallachia.  .  .  .  Besides  the  Wal- 
lachs iu  Thessaly,  -.vliose  descendants  are  now 
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called  Kutzo-Wallnchs,  there  were  the  Wnlliichs 
in  Daeia,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Botiman 
ians,  and  Mavro-Wallachs  in  Dalniatia.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  Hungarian  and  Byzantine  writ- 
ers, tliere  were  during  the  twelfth  century  a 
serif^s  of  Wallaehian  peoples,  extending  from  the 
Theiss  to  the  Dniester.  .  .  .  The  word  Wallach 
is  used  by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  equivalent  to 
shepherd,  and  it  may  be  that  the  common  use  of 
a  dialect  of  Latin  by  all  the  Wallachs  is  the  only 
bond  of  union  among  the  peoples  bearing  that 
name.  They  were  all  occasionally  spoken  of  by 
the  Byzantine  writers  as  descendants  of  the 
Romans." — E.  Pears,  2'' lie  Fall  of  Comtantinople, 
ch.  3. — "  The  classical  type  of  feature,  so  often 
met  with  among  Roumanian  peasants,  pleadr, 
strongly  for  the  theory  of  Roman  extraction,  and 
if  just  now  I  compared  the  Saxon  peasants  to 
Noah's  ark  figures  rudely  carved  out  of  the 
coarsest  woo<l,  the  Roumanians  as  often  remind 
me  of  ft  type  of  face  chiefly  to  be  seen  on  cameo 
ornaments,  or  ancient  signet  rings.  Take  at  rxxn- 
dom  a  score  of  individuals  from  any  Roumanian 
village,  and,  like  a  handful  of  antique  gems 
which  liave  been  strewn  broadcast  <  ver  the  land, 
you  will  there  surely  find  a  go(xl  choice  of  classi- 
cal profiles  worthy  to  be  immortalized  on  agate, 
onyx,  or  jasper.  An  air  of  plaintive  melancholy 
generally  characterizes  the  Roumanian  peasant  : 
it  is  the  melancholy  of  a  long-subjected  and 
oppressed  race.  .  .  .  Perhaps  no  other  race  pos- 
sesses in  such  marked  degree  the  blind  and  im- 
movable sense  of  nationality  which  characterizes 
the  Roumanians.  They  hardly  ever  mingle  with 
the  surrounding  races,  far  less  adopt  manners 
and  customs  foreign  to  their  own.  This  singular 
tenacity  of  the  Roumanians  to  their  own  dress, 
manners  and  customs  is  probably  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  their  religion  [the  Greek  church], 
which  teaches  that  any  divergence  from  their  own 
established  rules  is  sinful." — E.  Gerard,  Tmn- 
nj/lninian  Pcopleit  (Coutfmp.  Jier.,  March,  1887). 
"  A.  D.  1341-1356  (Servia).— The  Empire  of 
Stephan  Dushan. — "In  i;?4l,  when  John  ("an- 
tacuzenus  assumed  the  purjile  [at  Constantinople], 
important  i)rosi)ect3  were  opened  to  the  Servians. 
Cantacuzenus  .  .  .  went  up  the  mountains  and 

tirevailed  upon  Stephan  Dushan,  the  powerful 
Ling  of  the  Servians,  whom  he  found  in  a  coun- 
try palace  at  Pristina,  to  join  his  <  ause."  As  the 
result  of  this  connection,  aiul  by  favor  cf  the  op- 
portunities which  the  civil  war  and  geueial  de- 
cline in  the  Greek  Empire  afforded  him,  Stcplian 
Dushan  extended  his  domiiiions  over  Epirus, 
Tlu.s.sal3'.  Macedonia,  and  a  part  of  Thrace. 
"The  Shkypetares  in  Albania  followed  his 
standard;  Arta  and  Joannina  were  in  his  posses- 
sion. From  these  points  his  Voivodes  [Palatines], 
whose  districts  may  easilv  be  traced,  spread 
themselves  over  the  wliole  of  the  Roumelian 
♦'•rritory  (m  the  Vardar  and  the  Marizza.  as 
far  as  Bulgaria,  which  he  also  regarded  as  a 
province  of  his  kingdcsm.  Being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  so  extensive  adominion,  he  now  ventured 
to  assume  a  title  which  was  still  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  and 
could  not  riirhtly  be  claimed  by  either.  As  a 
S(!rvian  Krale.  he  could  neither  ask  nor  expect 
tlie  obedience  of  the  Greeks:  therefore  he  called 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Roumelians — the  Mace- 
donian ('hrist -loving  Czar — and  began  to  wear 
the  tiara.  .  .  .  Stephan  Dushan  died  [Dec.  2, 
13)56]  before  he   had  completed  the  Empire  of 


which  he  liad  laid  the  foundation,  and  ere  he 
had  strengthened  his  power  by  the  bulwark  of 
national  institutions."— L.  Von  lianke,  Hid.  of 
Servia,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  IN:  M'me  E.  L.  Mijatovich,  Kohhovo,  Int. 

A.  D.  1389  (Bulgaria).— Conquest  by  the 
Turks.  Sec  Turks  (The  Ottomans):  A.  D. 
1360-1389. 

14th  Century  (Bulgaria). —  Subjection  to 
Hungary.     See  HrNo.Miv:  A.  D.  1301-1442. 

I4th-i8th   Centuries    (Roumania,    or  Wal- 
lachia,    and    Moldavia). — Four    Centuries    of 
Conflict  with  Hungarians  and  Turks. — "The 
AVallacho-Bulgarian  monarchy,    whatever  may 
have  been  its  limits,  was  annihilated  by  a  horde 
of  Tartars  about  A.  D.   1250.     The  same  race 
committed  great  havoc  in  Hungary,  conquered 
the  Kumani,  oi'erran  ^loldavia,  Transylvania, 
&c.,  and  held  their  ground  there  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  they  were 
driven  northward  by  the  Hungarian,  Saxon,  and 
other  settlers  in  Transylvania;  and  with  their 
exit  we  have  done  with  the  barbarians.  .  .  . 

Until  recentlj'  the  historians  of  Roumania  have 
had  little  to  guide  them  concerning  the  events 
of  the  period  beyond  traditions   A'hich,  though 
very  interesting,  are  now  gradually  giving  place 
to  recorded  and  authenticated  facts.  .....;  is 

admitted  that  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the 
Carpathians  were  inhabited  by  communities 
ruled  over  by  chieftains  of  varying  power  and 
influence.  Some  were  banates,  as  that  of 
Craiova,  which  long  remained  a  semi-indepen- 
dent State ;  then  there  were  petty  voivodes  or 
princes  .  .  .  ;  and  besides  these  there  were 
Khanates,  .  .  .  some  of  which  were  petty 
principalities,  whilst  others  were  merely  the 
governorships  of  villages  or  groups  of  tliem. 
.  .  .  Mircea,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Roumanian 
history,  not  only  secured  the  independent 
sovereignty,  and  called  himself  Voivode  of  Wal- 
lacliia  'by  the  grace  of  God.'  but  in  1389  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Poland,  and  assumed 
other  titles  by  the  right  of  conquest.  This 
alliance  .  .  .  had  for  its  objects  the  extension  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  protection  against 
Hungary  on  the  one  hanrl.  and  the  Ottoman 
]ii)wer  on  the  other;  fori  he  .  .  .  Turkisli  armies 
had  overrun  Bulgaria,  a<ul  .iboiit  the  year  1391 
they  first  made  their  apjiearince  north  of  the 
Danube.  At  first  the  bravery  of  Mircea  was 
successful  in  stem  tiie  tide  of  invasion;" 

but  after  a  year  :  >,  "finding  himself  be- 
tween two  powerfi.  iiies,  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  Sultan,  .fturc  -i  elected  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  latter,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him  at  Nicopolis  (1393).  known  as  the  First 
Capitulation,  by  which  Wallaehia  retained  its 
autonomy.' but  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
and  to  acknowledge  t'e  suzefaintyof  the  Svdtan, 
.  .  .  According  to  several  historians  Mircea  did 
not  adhere  to  it  long,  for  he  is  *=  lid  to  have  been 
in  command  of  a  contingent  in  the  army  of  the 
crusaders,  and  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle 
of  Nico|)olis  (139(J).  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
French  nobility  fell,  and,  when  he  found  their 
cause  to  be  hopeless,  once  more  to  have  deserted 
them  and  joined  the;  victorious  arms  of  Bajazet. 
Of  the  continued  wars  and  dissensions  in  Wal- 
laehia during  the  reign  of  Mircea  it  is  unneces- 
sarv  to  speak.  He  ruled  with  varying  fortunes 
until  1418  A.  D."  A  Second  Cap'itulation  was 
concluded,  at  Adrianople,  with  tlie  Turks,  in 
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1460,  1)V  a  later  Wallachiau  voivode,  named 
Vlad.  It  increased  the  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but 
made  no  other  important  change  in  tlie  terms  of 
suzerainty.  yu-  lime,  in  the  neighbounng 
Molihivian  prineii.ality,  events  were  beginning 
to  shape  tliemselves  into  some  liistorical  distinct- 
ness. "For  a  century  after  tlie  foundation  of 
Mohhivia,  or,  as  it  was  at  tirst  called,  Bogdania, 
by  Bogdan  Dragosch  [a  legendary  hero],  the 
history  of  the  country  is  shrouded  in  darkness. 
Kings  or  princes  are  named,  one  or  more  of 
whom  were  Lithuanians.  .  .  .  At  length  a  prince 
more  powerful  than  the  rest  ascended  the  throne. 
.  .  .  This  w.as  Stephen,  sometimes  called  tlu! 
'Great'  or  '  Good.'  ...  lie  came  to  the  throne 
about  1456  or  1458,  and  reigned  until  1504,  and 
his  whole  life  was  spent  in  wars  again.st  Transyl- 
vania. Walla(;hia,  .  .  .  the  Turks,  and  Tartars. 
...  In  1475  he  was  at  war  with  the  Turks, 
whom  he  defeated  on  the  river  Birlad.  ...  In 
that  year  also  Stephen  .  .  .  completely  overran 
Wallachia.  Having  reduced  it  to  submission, 
he  placed  a  native  boyard  on  the  throne  as  his 
viceroy,  who  showed  his  gratitude  to  Stephen 
by  rebelling  and  libcjrating  the  country  from  his 
rule ;  but  he  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  his 
Wallachian  subjects.  In  1476  Stephen  sustained 
a  terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans  at 
Valca  Alba  (the  White  Yalk;y),  but  eight  years 
afterwards,  allied  with  the  Poles,  he  again  en- 
countered [and  defeated]  this  terrible  enemy. 
.  .  .  Alter  the  battle  of  ^lohacs  [sec  IIungauy: 
A.  D.  1487-1526]  the  Turks  began  to  encroach 
more  openly  upon  Roun.aniau  (>Ioldo-Wal- 
lachian)  territory.  They  occupied  and  fortified 
Braila,  Giurgevo,  and  Galatz ;  interfered  in  the 
election  of  the  princes  .  .  .  adding  to  their  own 
influence,  and  rendering  the  princes  more  ami 
more  subservient  to  their  will.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
w^hen  another  hero,  Michael  the  Brave  of  Wal- 
lachia, restored  tranquility  and  independence  to 
the  Principalities,  and  raised  them  for  a  season 
in  the  esteem  of  surrounding  nations."  Michael, 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  1593,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Siebeubl\rgen 
(Transylvania)  and  the  voivode  of  Moldavia, 
against  the  Turks.  He  began  his  warfare, 
November,  1594,  by  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Turks  in  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  lie  then  took 
Giurgevo  hy  storm  and  defeated  the  Ottoman 
forces  in  a  battle  at  Rust  ohuk.  In  1595,  Giurgevo 
was  the  scene  of  two  bloody  battles,  in  both  of 
which  Michael  came  off  victor,  with  famous 
laurels.  The  Turks  wen^  effectually  driven  from 
the  country.  The  ambition  of  the  victorious 
Michael  was  now  (xcited,  and  he  invaoed 
T  ansylvania  (1599)  desiring  to  add  it  to  his  do- 
minions. In  a  battle  "which  is  called  by  some 
the  battle  of  Schelleuberg,  and  by  others  of 
Hennanstadt."  he  defeated  the  reigning  prince. 
Cardinal  Andreas,  and  Transylvania  was  at  his 
feet,  lie  subdued  Moldavia  with  eqmil  ease, 
and  the  whole  of  ancient  Dacia  became  subject 
to  his  rule.  The  Emjieror  Riuloli)h,  as  suzerain 
of  Transylvania,  recognized  his  autliority.  But 
his  reign  was  brief.  Before  tlie  clos<'  of  the  year 
1600  a  rising  occurred  in  Transylvania,  and 
MicluK.'l  was  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Miriszlo.  He  escaped  to  the  n»ountJ»ins  and  be- 
came a  fugitive  for  some  months,  while  even  his 
Wallachian  throne  was  occupied  by  a  brother  of 
the    Moldavian   voivode.     At  length  he  made 


terms  with  the  Emperor  Rudoli)h,  whose  au- 
thority had  been  slighted  by  the  Tnuisylvanian 
insurgents,  and  procured  men  and  money  with 
which  he  returned  in  force,  crushed  his  opponents 
at  Goroszlo,  and  reigned  again  as  viceroy.  IJut 
he  quarreled  .soon  with  tlie  commander  ')f  tiie 
imperial  troops,  General  Basta,  and  the  hitter 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  some  time  in 
August,  1601.  .  .  .  The  history  of  :Moldo-Wal- 
lachia  during  the  17th  century  .  .  .  possesses 
little  interest  for  English  readers."  At  the  end 
of  the  17th  century  "another  great  Power 
[Russia]  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  Rou- 
maiiia,  which  was  e\entually  to  exercise  a  grave 
influence  upon  her  destiny.  ...  In  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  18tl  (;entiiry  there  ruled  two 
voivodes,  Constaataui  Br  tucovano.  in  Wallachia, 
and  Demetrius  Cantei"''r  in  Jloldavia,  both  of 
whom  had  been  app.jinted  in  the  usual  manner 
under  the  suzerainiy  of  tlu;  Porte;  but  these 
l)rinces,  independently  of  each  other,  had  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Peter  the  Great  after  the 
defeat  of  diaries  XII.  at  Pultaws-,  (170fe>,  to 
assist  them  against  the  Sultan,  tlieii  r'uz'^r.iin, 
stipulating  for  their  own  independtuwc  rnder 
the  protection  of  the  Czar."  Peter  was  induced 
to  enter  the  country  with  a  Cons'.den.hle  army 
[1711],  but  soon  found  himself  in  a  posi'iion  from 
which  there  appeared  little  chance  o-'  escape. 
He  was  extricated  only  by  the  cleverness  of  the 
Czarina,  who  bribed  the  Turkish  commander 
with  her  jewels  —  see  Scandinavian  St.\tes 
(SwEDKN):  A.  D.  1707-1718.  The  Moldavian 
Voivode  escaped  with  the  Russians.  The  Wal- 
lachian, Craneovano,  was  seized,  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  put  to  death,  along  with  his 
four  sons.  "Stephen  CanUicuzene,  the  son  of 
his  accusers,  was  made  Voivode  of  Wallachia, 
but  like  his  predecessors  he  only  enjoyed  the 
honour  for  a  brief  term,  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  deposed,  ordered  to  Constantinople, 
imprisoned,  and  decapitated;  and  with  him 
te-minated  the  rule  of  the  native  princes,  who 
were  followed,  both  in  Wallachia  and  Jloldavia, 
by  'the  so-called  Phanariote  governors  [see 
Pn.\NAUioTEs]  or  farmers-general  of  the  Porte." 
— J.  Samuelson,  lioumania,  Pant  and  Prcnent, 
])t.  2,  ch.  11-13. 

I4i;h-i9th  Centuries :  (Montenegro)  The 
new  Servia. —  "The  people  that  inhabit  the  two 
territories  known  on  the  map  as  Servia  and 
MonteiK'gro  are  one  and  the  same.  If  you  ask 
a  Montenegrin  what  language  he  speaks,  he 
replies  'Serb.'  The  last  of  the  Serb  Czars  fell 
gloriously  flglxtiu^'  at  Kossovo  in  1389  [see 
TuiiKs;  A.  D.  1360-1389].  To  this  day  the 
Jlonteuegrin  wears  u  strip  of  black  silk  upon 
his  luadgear  in  memory  of  that  fatal  day.  .  .  . 
The  brave  Serbs  who  escajied  from  Kossovo 
found  a  sanctuary  in  the  mountains  that  overlook 
the  Bay  of  Cattaro.  Their  leadt?r,  Ivo,  sur- 
nanied  Tsernoi  (Hlack),  gave  the  name  of 
Tzrnogora  (Montenegro)  to  these  desert  rocks. 
.  .  .  Servia  having  become  a  Turkish  jirovince, 
her  colonists  created  in  Montenegro  a  new  and 
independcmt  Servia  [see  TuuKs:  A.  D.  1451- 
1481J.  The  memory  of  Ivo  the  Black  is  still 
green  in  the  country.  Springs,  ruins,  and 
cjiverns  are  called  after  him,  and  the  peoi)le  l(X)k 
forwanl  to  the  day  when  he  will  reappear  as 
a  political  Messiaii.  But  Ivo's  descendants 
proved  unworthy  of  him;  they  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  marrying  aliens,  uud  early 
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in  the  Iflth  centurv  the  last  descendant  of  Ivollio 
Black  retired  to  Venice.  From  1516  to  l(i!)7 
Montenegro  wiw  ruled  by  elective  Vltwlikiis  or 
Bishops;  from  1097  to  1851  by  hereditary  Vla- 
dikas.  For  the  Montenegrins  the  16th,  ITtii 
and  18th  centuries  formed  a  period  of  incessant 
warfare.  ...  Up  till  1703  the  Serbs  of  the 
mountain  were  no  more  absolutely  independent 
of  the  Sultan  tiian  their  enslaved  kinsmen  of  tlie 

fdain.  The  Ilavatch  or  Sultan's  slipper  tax  was 
evied  on  the  mountaineers.  In  1703  Danilo 
Petrovitch  celebrated  his  consecration  as  a 
Christian  Bishop  by  ordering  the  slaughter  ;  f 
every  Mussulman  wiio  refused  to  be  baptised. 
This  ma.ssacre  took  place  on  Cliristmas  Evo  1703. 
.  .  .  The  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  for 
Montenegro  a  struggle  for  existence.  In  the 
10th  century  began  their  struggle  for  an  outlet 
to  the  sea.  The  fall  of  Venice  would  natui ally 
have  given  the  mountaineers  the  baj'  of  Cattaro, 
had  not  the  French  stepped  in  and  annexed  Dal- 
matia."  In  1813,  the  Vladika,  Peter  L,  "  witli 
the  aid  of  the  British  fleet  .  .  .  took  Cattaro 
from  tiie  French,  but  (pursuant  lo  an  arrangement 
between  Russia  and  Austria)  was  compelled  sub- 
secjuently  to  rclinciuish  it  to  the  latter  power. 
.  .  .  Peter  I.  of  Montenegro  .  .  .  died  in  1830, 
at  tlie  age  of  80.  .  .  .  His  nephew  Peter  II.  was 
a  wise  ruler.  .  .  .  On  the  death  of  Peter  II., 
Prince  Danilo,  the  uncle  of  the  present  Prince, 
went  to  Russia  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Montenegro.  The  czar  seems  to  have  lauglied 
him  out  of  this  ancient  practice ;  and  the  late 
Prince  instead  of  converting  himself  into  monk 
and  bisiiop  returned  to  his  own  country  and 
married  [1851],  .  .  .  Prince  Danilo  was  a.ssas- 
sinated  at  Cattaro  (1860).  .  .  .  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Nicholas." — J.  G.  C.  Minchin, 
fi'.nia  and  Montenegro  (Naiionnl  Life  aiu' 
Thought,  led.  19).  —  "The  present  form  of 
government  in  Montenegro  is  at  once  the  most 
despotic  and  the  mort  pojiular  in  Europe  —  des- 
potic, because  the  will  of  the  Prince  is  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  p  pular,  because  the  ])ersonal  rule 
of  the  Prince  mecti?  all  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  No  bovL-reign  in  Europe  sits  so  lirndy 
on  ins  throne  as  the  Prince  of  this  little  Stf^e, 
and  no  Sovereign  is  so  absolute.  The  Montene- 
grins have  no  army;  th?v  are  themselves  a 
standing  army." — J.  Q.  C.  lyiinehin.  The  Growth 
of  Freedom  in  the Bnlka n  Peninsula,  eh.  1. — A.  A. 
Paton  liexearches  on  the  Danube  and  the  Ailriatie, 
bk.  2,  ch  7  (y.  1). — L.  Von  Ranke,  Hist  of  Scrvia, 
tt-c.  .•  Slnrc  Provinces  of  Turkey,  eh.  2-0. — 
"  Montenegro  is  an  extremely  curious  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  favourable  geographical 
conditions  maj'  aid  a  small  jieople  to  achieve  a 
fame  and  a  place  in  the  world  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  The  Black  Mountain 
is  the  one  place  where  a  Soutli  Scla'-onic  com- 
munity maintained  themselves  in  independence, 
sometimes  seeing  their  territory  overrun  by  the 
Turks,  but  never  acknowledging  Turkisii 
authority  de  jure  from  tlie  time  of  the  Turkish 
Conquest  of  the  15th  century  down  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  Montenegro  coidd  not  have  done 
that  but  for  her  ideographical  stnicture.  She  is  a 
high  mass  of  hmestone;  you  cannot  call  it  a 
plateau,  because  it  is  seamed  by  many  valleys, 
and  rises  into  many  sharp  mountain-peaks. 
Still,  it  is  a  mountain  mass,  the  average  height 
of  which  is  rather  more  than  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  summits  reaching  5,000.    It  is  bare 


limestone,  so  that  there  is  hardly  anything^ 
grown  on  it,  only  gra.ss  —  and  very  good  grass — 
in  spots,  with  little  patches  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  it  has  scarcely  any  water.  Its  upland  i» 
covered  with  snow  in  winter,  while  in  sum- 
mer the  invaders  liave  to  carry  their  water  with 
them,  a  serious  difficulty  when  there  were  no  roads, 
and  active  mountaineers  fired  from  behind  every 
rock,  a  dilficidty  whicli  becomes  more  serious  the 
larger  the  invading  force.  Consequently  it  is 
one  of  the  most  impracticable  regions  imaginable 
for  an  invading  army.  It  is  owing  to  those 
circumstances  that  this  handful  of  people  — 
bewuise  the  Montenegrins  of  tlie  17th  century 
did  not  number  more  tlian  40,000  or  50,000  — 
have  maintained  their  independence.  That  they 
did  maintain  it  is  a  fact  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  may  have 
great  consequences  yet  to  come." — J.  Bryce, 
Jlelatioiis  of  History  and  Geography  (Confemp. 
Rev.,  Mar.,  1880). 

I4th-i9th  Centuries. — (Servia) :  The  long 
oppression  of  the  Turk. — Struggle  for  free- 
dom under  Kara  Georg  and  Milosch. — Inde- 
pendence achieved. — The  Obrenovitch  dy- 
nasty.— "The  brilliant  victories  of  Stephan 
Duslian  were  a  misfortune  to  Christendom. 
They  shattered  the  Greek  empire,  the  last  feeble 
bulwark  of  Europe,  and  paved  the  way  for 
those  ultimate  successes  of  the  /isiatic  conquer- 
ors which  a  timely  union  of  strengtii  might  have 
prevented.  Stephan  Dushan  concjuered,  but  did 
not  consolidate:  and  his  scourging  wars  were  in- 
sufliciently  balanced  by  the  advantage  of  the 
code  of  laws  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Hi& 
son  Urosli,  b'  lug  a  weak  and  incapable  prince, 
WHS  murdered  by  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
arm^%  and  thus  ended  the  Neman  dynasty,  after 
having  subsisted  212  years,  and  produced  eight 
kings  and  two  emperors.  The  crown  now  de- 
volved <m  Knes,  or  Prince  Lasar,  a  connexion  of 
the  house  of  Neman.  .  .  .  Of  all  the  ancient 
rulers  of  the  country,  his  memory  is  held  the 
dearest  by  the  Servians  of  the  present  day." 
Knes  Lasar  peri.sheu  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Kos- 
.^ovo,  and  with  him  fell  the  Servian  monarchy 
(see  TuiiKs:  A.  D.  1300-1389,  1402-1451,  and 
1459;  also  MoNTfiNEono).  "The  Turkish  con- 
quet,t  was  followed  by  tlie  gradual  dispersion  or 
(lisappearance  of  tlie  native  nobility  of  Servia, 
tlie  last  of  whom,  the  Brankovltch,  lived  as 
'despots' in  the  castle  of  Semendria  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  .  .  .  Tlie  period 
preceding  the  second  siege  of  Vienna  was  the 
spring-tide  of  Islam  conquest.  After  this  event, 
ill  1684,  began  the  ebb.  Hungary  was  lost  to 
the  Porte,  ami  six  yeara  afterwards  37,000  Ser- 
vian fan ''lies  emigrated  into  tliat  kingdom ;  this 
first  led  the  way  to  contact  with  the  civilization 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  Servia  Proper,  for .  a  short 
time  wrested  from  the  Porte  by  the  victories  of 
Prince  Eugene,  again  became  a  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan  [^see  Russia:  A.  D.  1739]. 
But  a  turbulent  militia  overawed  the  govern- 
ment and  tyrannized  over  the  Rayahs.  Pasvan 
Oglou  and  his  bauds  at  Widdin  were,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  in  open  revolt  against  the 
Porte.  Other  chiefs  had  followed  his  example; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  Divan  thought  of 
associating  Christian  Rayahs  with  the  spiuiis,  to 

Eut  down   these  rebels.     The  Daliis,   as  these 
rigand-chiefs  were  called,  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  approaching  struggle  by  a  massacre  of  the 
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most  influential  Cliristians.  This  atrocious  mas- 
sarre  wa.s  carried  out  witli  indescribable  liorroi^s. 
.  .  .  Kara  Georij  [Black  George],  a  i)easaut, 
born  at  Tonola  about  the  year  1707,  getting 
timely  information  tiiat  liis  name  was  in  the  list 
of  the  doomed,  fled  into  the  woods,  and  gradu- 
ally organized  a  formidable  force.  In  the  name 
of  the  Porte  he  combated  the  Dahis,  who  liad 
usurped  local  autiiority  in  deflance  of  tlie  Pasha 
of  Belgrade.  The  Divan,  little  antici|)ating  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle  in  Servia,  was  at 
first  delighted  at  the  success  of  Kara  Georg ;  but 
soon  saw  with  consternation  that  the  ri.sing  of  the 
Servian  peasiints  grew  into  a  formidable  rebellion, 
and  ordered  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia  and  Seodra  to 
assemble  all  thei'  disposable  forces  and  in^-adc 
Servia.  Between  40,000  and  SO.OOO  Bosniac 
burst  into  Servia  on  tlic  west,  in  the  spring  of 
1806,  cutting  to  pieces  all  who  refused  to  receive 
Turkish  authority.  Kara  Georg  undauntedly 
met  the  storm,"  'defeating  'the  Turkish  forces 
neai  Tchoupria.  Septeml)er,  1804,  and  more 
severely  two  yenrs  later  (August,  1800)  at  Sha- 
batz.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  surprised 
and  took  Belgrade.  "The  succeeding  years  were 
passed  in  tlie  vicissitudes  of  a  guerilla  warfare, 
ne'ther  party  obtaining  any  marked  success;  and 
an  au.xdiary  corps  of  Russians  a.ssisted  in  pre- 
venting the  Turks  from  making  the  re-conquest 
of  Servia.  .  .  .  Kara  Georg  was  now  a  Russian 
lieutenant-general,  and  exercised  an  almost  un- 
limited power  in  Servia;  tiie  revolution,  after  a 
struggle  of  eight  years,  appeared  to  be  success- 
ful, but  the  momentous  events  then  pas.sing  in 
Europe  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Russia,  in  1813,  on  the  approach  of  the  countless 
legions  of  Napoleon,  precipitately  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest,  tlie  eighth  article  of  which 
formally  assured  a  separate  administration  to  the 
Servians.  Next  year,  however,  was  fatal  to 
Kara  Georg.  In  18i;J,  the  vigour  of  the  Otto- 
man empir  .  .  .  was  now  concentrated  on  the 
rcsubjugation  of  Serv'a.  A  general  panic  seemed 
to  seize  the  nation;  and  Kara  Georg  and  his 
companions  in  arms  sought  a  retreat  on  the  Aus- 
trian territory,  and  thence  ])as.sed  into  Wallachia. 
In  1814,  300  Christians  were  impaled  at  Belgrade 
by  the  Pasha,  and  every  valley  in  Servia  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  infuriated  Turkish  spahis 
avenging  on  the  Servians  the  blood,  exile  and 
confiscation  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  At  this 
period,  ]\Iilosli  Obrenovitch  appears  prominently 
on  the  political  tapis,  lie  spent  his  youth  in 
herding  the  famed  swine  of  Servia;  and  during 
the  revolution  was  employed  by  Kara  Georg  to 
watch  the  passes  of  '.lie  Balkans.  .  .  .  He  now 
saw  that  a  favourable  conjunctine  had  come  for 
his  a('vancement  from  the  position  of  chieftain 
to  that  of  chief;  he  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
making  .  ■  ,o  with  the  Turks,  offering  to  collect 
the  tribute,  to  serve  them  faithfully,  and  to  aid 
them  in  the  rcsubjugation  of  the  people.  ,  .  . 
lie  now  displayed  singular  activity  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  all  the  other  popular  chiefs,"  until 
he  found  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Turks  were 
only  using  him  to  destroy  him  in  tiie  end.  Then, 
in  1815,  he  turned  upon  them  and  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  The  movement  which  he 
headed  was  so  formidable  that  the  Porte  made 
haste  to  treat,  and  Milosch  made  favourable 
teiTTis  for  himself,  being  reinstated  as  tribute- 
collector.  "Many  of  the  cliiefs,  impatient  at 
the  speedy  submission  of  Milosh,  wished  to  fight 
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the  matter  out,  and  Kara  Georg,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  their  plans,  landed  in  Servia.  Milosh 
pretentted  to  be  friendly  to  his  designs,  but 
secretly  betrayed  his  place  of  concealment  to  the 
governor,  whose  men  broke  into  the  cottage 
where  he  slejit,  and  put  him  to  (leath." — A.  A. 
Paton,  l{cHt>ircltfH  on  the  Duniibe  (ind  the  Adriatic, 
Ilk.  1,  <•/(. ;}. — "In  1817  Milosch  was  proclaimed 
hereditary  Prince  of  Servia  by  the  National 
As.sembly.  ...  In  1830  the  aut()nomy  of  Servia 
was  at  length  solemnly  recognized  by  the  Porte, 
and  Jlilosch  proclaimed  'tiie  father  of  tlie  Father- 
land.'. .  .  If  asked  wliy  tiie  descendants  of  Mil- 
OS  li  still  rule  over  Servia,  and  not  the  descend- 
ants of  Kara  George,  my  answer  is  that  every 
step  in  Servian  progress  is  connected  with  the 
Obrenovitch  dynasty.  The  lilieration  of  the 
country,  the  creation  of  a  jteasant  i>ro|)rietary, 
the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  from 
Belgrade  in  1803,  the  independence  of  the 
country,  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and  the 
making  of  its  railways, —  all  of  these  are  among 
the  results  of  Obrenovitch  rule.  The  founder  of 
the  dynasty  had  in  1830  a  great  opportunity  of 
making  his  jieojile  free  as  well  as  independent. 
But  Milosch  had  lived  too  long  with  Turks  to  be 
a  lover  of  freedom.  ...  In  1839  Alilosch  ab- 
dicated. The  reason  for  this  step  was  that  he- 
refused  to  accept  a  constitution  which  Russia 
and  Turkey  concocted  for  him.  This  charter 
vested  tlie  actual  government  of  the  country  in 
a  Senate  composed  of  Milosch  s  rivals,  and  en- 
tirely indei>endent  of  that  Prince.  ...  It  was 
anti-democratic,  no  less  than  anti-dynastic.  ^lil- 
osch  was  succeeded  first  by  his  son  Milan,  and 
on  Milan's  death  by  >Iicliael.  Michael  was  too- 
gentle  for  the  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  after  a  two  yeare's  reign  he  too  started  upon 
his  travels.  .  .  .  When  Michael  crossed  the  Save, 
Alexander  Kara  Georgevitch  was  elected  Prince 
of  Servia.  From  1843  to  1858  the  son  of  Black 
George  lived  —  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
reigned  —  in  Belgrade.  During  these  17  years 
this  feeble  son  of  a  strong  man  did  absolutely 
nothing  for  his  country.  .  .  .  Late  in  1858  he 
fled  from  Servia,  and  3lilosch  ruled  in  his  stead. 
Milosch  is  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Serb  history. 
His  mere  presence  in  Servia  checked  the  in- 
trigues of  foreign  powers.  11;;  died  peacefully  in 
his  bed.  .  .  .  ]\Iichael  succeeded  his  father.  .  .  . 
Prince  ^lichacl  was  mvirdered  by  convicts  in  the 
park  at  Toi)s(!liidera  near  Belgrade."  He  "was 
succeeded  (ls08)  by  Milan,  the  grandson  of  Ze- 
lilirem,  the  brother  of  Milosch.  As  ^lilan  was 
barely  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  Regency  of  three 
was  api)ointed."'— J.  G.  C.  Minchin,  iSem',i  arid 
Monte n"(/ro  {National  Life  and  Thniif;hi,  lect.  19), 

Ai.so  IN :  E.  de  Lavcleye,  The  Balkun  Jimin- 
aula,  c/i.  0. 

A.  D.  1718  (Bosnia). — A  part  ceded  to  Aus- 
tria by  the  Turks.  SeelluNU.^Kv:  A.  D.  1699- 
1718. 

A.  D.  1739  (Bosnia  and  Roumania). — Entire 
restoration  of  Bosnia  to  the  Turks,  and  Ces- 
sion of  Austrian  Wallachia.  See  Russia  :  A.  D. 
1725-1739. 

igth  Century  (Roumania  and  Servia). — 
Awakening  of  a  National  Spirit. — The  effect 
of  historical  teaching^. — "  No  political  fact  is  of 
more  importance  and  interest  in  modern  conti- 
nental history  than  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
smaller  nations  of  Europe  preserve  their  pride  of 
nationality  in  the  face  of  the  growing  tendency 
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towards  tlu'  formntion  of  large,   stron"'"  ooii- 

o'litrntedcmpiri'S,  supiKU'tcdby  powrni ..lics. 

Wliy  sliovdd  Poitiigal  utterly  refviso  to  unite 
Willi  .Spuiii  ?  Why  do  Holland  and  Belgium 
cling  to  their  existence  as  separate  States,  in 
s|iitc  of  all  the  efforts  of  statesmen  to  join  them  ? 
Why  do  the  people  of  Roliemia  and  Croatia, 
of  I"  iidand,  and  of  Poland,  refuse  to  eoalesce 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pires of  v.hieh  they  form  but  small  sections? 
Why,  finally,  do  the  new  kingdo.-isof  Uonmania 
and  Servia  show  such  astonishing  vitality  V  The 
arguments  as  to  distinctive  race  or  distinctive 
language  fail  to  answer  all  these  questions.  .  .  . 
This  rekindling  of  the  national  spirit  is  the  result 
chiefly  of  the  (levelopnientof  the  new  liistorical 
.school  all  over  the  Continent.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing in  ignorance  of  their  past  history,  or,  at 
best,  regarding  a  mass  of  legends  as  containing 
the  true  tale  of  their  countries'  achievements, 
these  small  nations  have  now  Ic-irnt  from  the 
works  of  their  great  historians  wliat  tlie  story 
of  their  fatherlands  really  is,  and  what  title  tiiey 
have  to  be  proud  of  their  ancestors.  These  great 
Instorians — llerculano,  Palacky,  Szechenyi,  and 
the  rest  —  who  made  it  their  aim  to  tell  the  truth 
and  not  to  show  off  the  beauties  of  a  Une  literary 
style,  all  belonged  to  the  generation  which  had  its 
interest  aroused  in  the  history  of  the  jtust  by  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  ]iroductions  of 
the  Romantic  School,  and  they  all  learnt  how 
history  was  to  be  studied,  and  then  written,  from 
Niebuhr,  Von  Hanke  and  tlieir  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers. From  tliese  masters  they  learnt  tliat 
their  histories  were  not  to  be  made  interesting  at 
the  expen.se  of  truth.  .  .  .  The  vitality  of  the 
new  hi.storical  school  in  Houmania  is  ])artieularly 
remarkable,  for  in  the  Danubian  i)rovinces, 
whicli  form  that  kingdom,  even  more  strenuous 
efforts  had  been  made  to  stamp  out  the  nationrd 
si)irit  than  in  Bohemia.  The  extraordinary 
rai)idity  with  which  the  Roumanian  i)eople  has 
reasserted  itself  in  recent  years,  is  one  of  the  most 
i-emarkable  facts  in  mcMlern  European  history, 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  labours  of  its  histor- 
ians. Up  till  1822  the  Rovunanian  language  was 
vigon)ii8ly  proscribed ;  the  rulers  of  the  Danubian 
provinces  iiermitted  instruction  to  the  upper 
cliksses  in  tlie  language  of  the  rulers  only  and 
while  Shivonic,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Phanariots 
Greek,  was  the  oflicial  and  fashionable  language, 
used  in  educating  the  nobility  and  bourgeois, 
the  pciLsnnts  were  left  in  ignorance.  Four  men. 
wnose  names  deserve  reconl,  first  "rideavcured 
to  mi-se  the  Rimmanian  language  to  i;  literary 
level,  and  not  only  studied  Itoumanian  history, 
but  tried  to  teach  the  Roumanian  people  .some- 
thing of  their  own  early  history.  Of  tlie.se  four, 
George  SchinkaY  was  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able. He  was  an  inhabitjint  of  Tmnsylvania,  a 
l{oumaiiian  pi-ovince  which  still  remains  subject 
to  Hungary,  and  he  first  thought  of  trying  to 
revive  tlie  Roumanian  "nationality  by  teaching 
t/ie  people  their  history.  He  arranged  the  annals 
of  his  country  from  A.  D.  8fl  to  A.  I).  1731)  with 
indefatigjilile  lalM)ur,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
18th  century,  and,  acconling  to  Edgar  Quiuet, 
in  such  a  truly  nuHlern  manner,  after  such  care- 
ful weighing  «)f  origiiml  authorities,  and  with 
such  critical  power,  that  he  deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  the  (!reatoi"s  of  the  mixlern  historical  sdund. 
It  uced  hardly  1m;  sjiid  that  Schinkal's  History 
was  u(>t  alluwvd  to  Ix;  priatod  by  the  Hungarian 


authorities,  who  had  no  desii'e  to  see  the  Rou- 
manian nationality  re-as.sert  itself,  and  the  censor 
marked  on  it  'ojius  igne,  auctorpatibuloilignus.' 
It  was  not  published  until  IH."):},  more  than  forty 
years  after  its  completion,  and  tlien  only  at.Iassy, 
for  the  Hung.iri.ins  still  proscri'oed  it  in  Transyl- 
vania. SchinkaY's  friend,  Peter  Major,  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  work,  a  'History  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Roumanians  in  Dacia,'  wiiich,  as  it  did 
not  touch  on  modern  society,  was  passed  by  the 
Hungarian  censorship,  and  printed  at  Buda 
Pestli  in  1813.  The  two  men  who  lirst  taught 
Itoumanian  history  in  the  provinces  which  now 
form  till  kingdom  of  Rouinania  wen;  not  such 
learned  men  as  SchinkaY  and  Peter  ^lajor,  but 
their  work  was  of  more  practical  importance. 
In  1813  George  AsaKy  got  leave  to  oj)en  a  Rou- 
manian class  at  the  Greek  Academy  of  Jassy, 
under  the  i)retext  that  it  was  necessary  to  teach 
surveying  in  the  Roumanian  tongue,  because!  of 
the  <iuestions  whicli  constant 'y  arose  in  that  pro- 
fession, in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  sjieak 
to  the  peasants  in  their  own  language,  and  in 
his  lectures  he  carefully  in.serted  lessons  in  Rou- 
manian history,  and  tried  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  George  Lazarus  imitated  him  at 
Bucharest  in  1816,  and  the  fruit  of  this  instruc- 
tion was  seen  when  the  Roumanians  partially  re- 
gained their  freedom.  The  Moldo-Wallachiau 
princes  encouraged  the  teaching  of  Roumaniaa 
history,  as  they  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  Roumanian  independence,  and  when  the 
Roumanian  Academy  was  iounded.  an  historical 
.section  was  formed  with  the  special  mission  of 
studyiiii;  and  publishing  documents  connected 
with  Roumauian  history.  The  modern  scientific 
spirit  has  spread  widely  throughout  the  king- 
dom."— II.  Morse  Stephens,  Modern  Ilistonana 
iind  Small  Nationalities  (Contemp.  Rev.,  July, 
1887). 

A.  D.  1829  (Roumania,  or  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia).  —  Important  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople. — Life  Election  of  the 
Hospodars. — Substantial  independence  of  the 
Turk.     See  Tukks:  A.  1).  1826-1829. 

A.  D.  1856  (Roumania,  or  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia). — Privileges  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.     See  Russi.v:  A.  D.  18r)4-1850. 

A.  D.  1 858- 1 866.— (Roumania  or  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia). — Union  of  the  two  provinces 
under  one  Crovsrn. —  Accession  of  Prince 
Chailes  of  Hoheiizollern.  See  TnjKH:  A.  D. 
1861-1877. 

A.  0.  1875-1878.— Tne  Breaki.ig  of  the 
Turkish  yoke. — Bulgarian  atrocities. — Russo- 
Turkiah  War. — In  1875,  :v  n'\()lt  broke  out  in 
Herzegovina.  "The  efforts  made  to  suppress 
the  growing  r^'volt  strained  the  already  weakened 
resources  of  the  Porte,  until  they  could  bear  up 
against  it  no  longer,  and  the  Herzegovinese  re- 
bellion proved  the  last  straw  which  broke  the 
back  of  Turkisii  solvency.  .  .  .  The  liopes  of 
the  insurgents  were  of  course  quickened  by  this 
catastrophe,  whicli,  as  they  saw,  would  alienate 
much  symppthy  from  the  Turks  The  advisers 
of  the  Sultan,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  conciliatoi-y,  and  .  .  .  they  induced  him  to 
Lssue  an  Inule,  or  circular  note,  promising  the  re- 
mission of  taxes,  and  economical  and  social 
reforms.  .  .  .  Europe,  however,  had  grown  tired 
of  the  Porte's  promises  of  amendment,  and  for 
some  time  the  Imperial  Powers  hiul  been  laying 
their  heiuls  together,  and  the  result  of  their  cou- 
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aultatious  was  the  Aiulrn.ssy  Note.  TIic  diite  of 
this  (locuineiit  was  l)e(;eiui)t'r  30th,  ly?'),  miil  it 
was  seut  to  those  of  the  Western  Powers  who 
had  signed  llie  treaties  of  1850.  It  declared  that 
ultiiougli  the  spirit  of  the  suggested  reforms  was 
good,  there  was  some  doubt  whether  the  Porte 
had  the  strength  to  carry  them  out;  Count  An- 
drassy,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  execution 
of  tlie  necessary  measures  shouhl  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  special  conunission,  half  the  mem- 
bers of  which  should  be  .Mussulmans  and  half 
Christians.  .  .  .  It  concluded  with  a  serious  warn- 
ing, that  if  the  war  was  not  gone  with  the  snow, 
'  the  Governments  of  Si.-rvia  and  Montenegro, 
which  have  had  great  ditliculty  in  keeping  alool 
from  the  movement,  will  be  luiable  to  resist  the 
current.'.  .  .  It  was  evident,  however,  that  this 
note  would  have  but  little  or  no  elTect;  it  con- 
tained no  coercive  precautions,  and  accordingly 
the  Porte  quietly  allowed  the  question  to  drop, 
and  contented  himself  Mith  i)rofuse  promises. 
.  .  .  So  affairs  drifted  on;  the  little  war  continued 
to  sputter  on  the  frontier;  reinforced  by  Servians 
and  Montenegrins,  the  Ilerzegovinese  succeeded 
in  keeping  their  enemy  at  bay,  and,  instigated,  it 
is  said,  by  Russian  emissaries,  put  forward  de- 
mands which  the  Porte  was  unable  to  accept. 
.  .  .  The  Powers,  in  no  wise  disconcerted  by  the 
failure  of  their  first  attempt  to  settle  the  ditti- 
culties  between  the  Sultan  and  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, had  publishc:l  a  sequel  to  the  Andrassy 
Note.  There  was  an  informal  conference  of  the 
three  Imperial  Chancellors,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  Count  Andrassy,  at 
Berlin,  in  May.  .  .  .  Then  on  ^lay  18th  the  Am- 
bassadors of  England,  France,  and  Italy  were 
invited  to  Prince  Bismarck's  house,  and  the  text 
of  the  famous  Berlin  ^lemorandum  was  laid  be- 
fore them.  .  .  .  While  the  three  Chancellors 
were  forging  their  diplomatic  thunderbolt,  a 
catastrophe  of  such  a  terrible  nature  had  occurred 
in  the  interior  of  Turkey  that  all  talk  of  armis- 
tices and  mixed  commissions  had  become  stale 
and  unprofitable.  The  Berlin  Memorandum  was 
not  even  presented  to  the  Porte ;  for  a  rumour, 
though  carefully  suppressed  by  Turkish  oftlcials, 
was  beginring  to  leak  out  that  there  had  been  an 
insurrection  of  the  Christiar  population  of  Bul- 
garia, and  that  the  most  horrible  ntroeities  hud 
been  committed  by  the  Turkish  irregular  troops 
in  its  suppression.  It  was  communicated  to  Lord 
Dcrbj^  by  Sir  Heur\  Elliot  on  the  4th  of  ^laj'. 
...  On  June  IGtli  a  letter  was  received  from 
him  at  the  Foreign  Ottice,  saying,  '  The  Bul- 
garian insurrection  appears  to  be  unquestionably 
put  down,  although  I  regret  to  say,  with  cruelty, 
and.  in  some  places,  with  brutality. ' .  .  .  A  week 
afterwards  the  Constantinoi)le  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  .  .  .  gave  the  estimates  of  Bul- 
garians slain  as  varying  from  18,000  to  30,000, 
and  the  number  of  villages  destroyed  at  about  a 
hundred.  ,  .  .  That  there  was  much  truth  in  the 
statements  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  was 
.  .  .  demonstrated  beyond  possibility  of  denial 
as  soon  as  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  despatches  were 
made  public.  ...  'I  am  satisfied,'  wrote  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  '  that,  while  great  atrocities  have 
been  committed,  both  by  Turks  upon  Christians 
and  Christians  upon  Turks,  the  former  have  l)een 
by  far  the  greatest,  although  the  Christians  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  to  commence  them.'  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  the  Daily  News  had  resolved  on  send- 
ing out  a  special  commissioner  to  make  an  iuvesti- 


gulion  iiidcpt  iiilciit  of  oflicial  reports.  Jlr.  J.  A. 
^lacGahaii,  an  American,  who  had  been  one  of 
that  journal's  correspondents  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  was  the  person  selected.  He 
started  in  company  with  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler, 
the  great  authority  on  the  Central  Asian 
(juestion,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  Consul- 
General,  was  al)out  to  i)repare  a  similar  state- 
ment for  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Constantinople.  They  iirrived 
at  Philippopolis  on  the  Wth  of  July,  whce  Mr. 
Walter  Baring,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
British  Legation  at  Constantinople,  was  already 
engaged  in  collecting  information.  The  first  of 
Mr.  MacGahan's  letters  was  dated  Jtdy  the  28th, 
and  its  publication  in  this  country  revived  in  a 
moment  the  half-extinct  excitement  of  the  popu- 
lace. .  .  .  Perhaps  the  passage  which  was  most 
frequently  in  men's  mouths  at  the  time  was  that 
in  which  he  described  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain  village  of  Batak.  '  We  entered  the 
town.  On  every  side  were  skulls  and  skeletons 
charred  among  the  ruins,  or  lying  tnVire  where 
they  fell  in  their  clothing.  There  were  skeletons 
of  girls  and  women,  with  long  brown  hair  hang- 
ing to  their  skulls.  We  approached  the  church. 
Tliere  these  remains  were  more  frequent,  until 
the  ground  was  literally  covered  by  skeletons, 
skulls,  and  putrefying  bodies  in  clothing. 
Between  the  church  and  school  there  were 
heaps.  The  stench  was  fearful.  We  entered 
the  churchyard.  The  sight  was  more  dreadful. 
The  whole  churchyard,  for  three  feet  deep,  was 
festering  with  dead  bodies,  partly  covered; 
hands,  legs,  arms,  and  heads  projecting  in 
ghastly  confusion.  I  saw  many  little  hands, 
heads,  and  feet  of  children  three  years  of  age, 
and  girls  with  heads  covered  with  beautiful 
liair.  The  church  was  still  worse.  The  lloor 
was  covered  with  rotting  bodies  quite  uncovered. 
I  never  imagined  anything  so  fearful.  .  .  .  The 
town  had  9,000  inhabitants.  There  now  remain 
1,200.  Many  who  had  escaped  had  returned 
recently,  weeping  and  moaning  over  their  ruined 
homes.  Their  sorrowful  wailing  could  be  heard 
half  ;i  mile  off.  Some  were  digging  out  the 
skeletons  of  loved  ones.  A  woman  was  sitting 
moaning  over  three  small  skulls,  with  huir 
clinging  to  them,  which  she  had  in  her  lap. 
The  man  who  did  this,  Achnied  Agra,  has  been 
promoted,  and  is  still  governor  of  the  district.' 
An  exceeding  bitter  cry  of  horror  and  disgust 
arose  thniughout  the  country  on  the  receipt  of 
this  terrible  news.  Mr.  Anderson  at  once  asked 
for  information  ou  the  subject,  and  3Ir.  Bourke 
wa3  entrusted  with  the  ditlicult  duty  jf  replying. 
He  coald  only  read  a  letter  fron^.  Mr.  Baring,  m 
which  he  said  that,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
discover,  t  le  proportion  of  the  numbers  of  the 
slain  was  i.bout  12,000  Bulgarians  to  500  Turks, 
and  that  60  villages  had  been  wholly  or  partially 
burnt.  .  .  .  Mr  Schuyler's  opinions  were,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  circumstance  that 
his  investigations  had  been  shorter  than  those  of 
Mr.  Baring,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
Turkish  language — which  is  that  cliictly 
spoken  in  Bulgaria  —  and  was  therefore  at  the 
mercy  of  his  interpreter,  the  more  highly 
coloured.  He  totally  rejected  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  idea  that  there  had  been  a  civil  war,  and 
that  cruelties  had  been  committed  on  both  sides. 
On  the  conirarv  he  a.sserted  that  '  the  insurgent 
villages  made  little  or  no  resistance.     In  many 
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casos  thoy  surrendered  their  arms  on  the  first 
demiiml.  .  .  .  No  Turkish  wonu'i>  or  children 
were  killed  in  eold  blcKMl.  No  ]\Iii.^sulni;in 
Women  were  violated.  No  Mns.siilnianp  were 
tortured.  No  purely  Turkish  village  was 
uttneked  or  burnt.  No  Mosque  was  deseenited 
or  destroyed.  The  IJashiBazoiiks,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  burnt  about  O.j  villages,  and  killed  at 
lea.st  lo,0()0  Bulgarians.'  The  terrible  story  "f 
the  destruction  of  Batuk  was  told  in  languai^e  of 
|)recis«'Iy  similiir  import  to  that  of  Mr.  Alac- 
Gahan,  whose  narrative  the  American  Consul 
hiul  never  seen,  though  there  was  ii  slight  di (Ter- 
ence in  the  numbers  of  the  massacred.  'Of  the 
8, 000  inhabitants,'  he  said,  'not  2,000  are  known 
(o  survive '.  .  .  .  Abdul  Aziz  had  let  loose  the 
hordes  oi  Baahi-Bazouks  on  defenceless  Bul- 
garia, but  ^lurad  seenud  utterly  luiable  to 
rectify  tlie  fatal  error;  the  province  fell  into  a 
state  of  complete  anarcliy.  .  .  .  As  Lord  I)erl)y 
remarked,  it  was  imi)ossible  to  effect  nuuli  with 
an  imbecile  monarch  and  ha.ikrupt  treasury. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  the  Turks  were  strong 
enough  to  do,  and  that  was  to  defeat  the  Ser- 
vians, who  declared  war  on  Turkey  on  July  1st. 
.  .  .  Up  to  the  last  Prince  Milan  declarecl  tlmt 
his  intentions  were  purely  pacilic;  but  the 
increasing  troubles  of  the  Porte  enabled  him, 
with  some  small  chance  of  success,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  anti-Turkish  spirit  of  his  people  and 
to  declare  Avar.  Mis  e.vample  was  followed  by 
Prince  Nikita  of  Montenegro,  who  set  out  with 
his  brave  little  army  from  Cettigne  on  July  2nd. 
At  first  it  ajjpeared  as  if  the  i)rincipalities  would 
have  the  better  of  the  struggle.  The  Turkish 
generals  showed  their  usual  dilatoriness  in 
attacking  Servia,  and  Tchernaiefr,  who  was  a 
man  of  considenible  military  talent,  gave  them 
the  good-bye,  and  cut  them  ofT  from  their  base  of 
operations.  This  success  was,  however,  tran- 
sitory ;  Abdul  Kerim,  the  Turkish  Commander- 
in-Chief,  drove  back  the  enemy  by  mere  force  of 
numbers,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  he  was 
over  the  border.  Meanwhile,  the  hardy  Monte- 
negrins had  been  considerably  more  fortunate; 
but  their  victories  over  Mukhtar  Pasha  were  not 
sufflciently  important  to  eiTcet  a  divei-sion.  The 
Servians  fell  back  from  all  their  positions  of 
defence,  and  on  September  1st  received  a  most 
disastrous  beating  before  the  walls  of  Ale.vinatz. 
...  On  September  lOth  the  Porte  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  imtil  the  2.3lli.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Sfvians  u.sed  this 
period  of  grace  exceedingly  ill.  Prince  Milan 
was  procI;nmed  l)y  General  TchernaietT,  in  his 
absence  and  r-rainst  liis  will,  King  of  Servia  and 
Bosnia;  and  liiough,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Powers,  he  readily  consented  to  waive  the 
obnoxious  title,  the  evil  effect  of  the  declaration 
remained.  Lord  Derby's  proposals  for  peace, 
which  were  made  on  September  31st,  we;e 
nevertheless  accejited  by  the  Sultan  when  he  saw 
that  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  Powere, 
and  he  offered  in  addition  to  jirolong  the  formal 
suspension  of  hostilities  to  Octol)er  2nd.  This 
offer  the  Servians,  relying  on  the  Russian  volun- 
teer who  were  flocking  to  join  Tchernaieff, 
rejected  with  some  contempt,  and  hostilities 
v.erc  resumed.  They  paid  dearly  for  their 
temerity.  Tchernaieff's  position  before  Alex- 
inatz  was  forced  by  the  Turks  after  three  days' 
severe  fighting;  position  after  position  yielded 
to  thcin;  ou  October  31st  Alexiuutz  was  taken, 


and  Deligrad  wa.s  occupied  on  November  1st. 
Nothing  remained  between  the  outpo.st  of  the 
crescent  and  Belgrade,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Servia  must  peri.shin  the  throe* 
of  its  birth."  Kussia  now  invoked  the  inter- 
vention of  the  powers,  and  brought  about  a  con- 
ference at  Constantinople,  which  effected 
nothing,  the  Porte  rejecting  all  the  jiroposida 
submitted.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1877,  Ku.ssia 
declared  war  antl  entered  upon  a  conflict  with 
the  Turks,  which  had  for  its  result  the  readjust- 
ment of  affaire  in  South-eastern  Europe  by  tiie 
Congress  and  Treaty  of  Berlin.  —  OiMdl'tt  Illua- 
tniti'd  IliKtorif  of  Kiiqland,  v.  10,  rh.  22-23. — See 
Ti:uKS:  A.  1).  1877-1878,  and  1878. 

A.  D.  1878,— Treaty  of  Berlin.— Transfer  of 
Bosnia  to  Austria. — Independence  of  Servia, 
Montenegro  and  Roumania. — Division  and 
semi-independence  of  Bulgaria. —  "(1)  Bosnia, 
including  Herzegovina,  was  assigned  to  Austria 
for  periiianent  occupation.  Thus  Turkey  lost  a 
great  province  of  nearly  1,250,000  inhabitants. 
Of  these  about  500,000  were  Christians  of  the 
Greek  Church,  450,000  were  ISIohammedans, 
mainly  in  the  towns,  who  offered  a  stout  resist- 
ance to  the  Austrian  troops,  and  200,000  Roman 
(Jatliolics.  By  the  occupation  of  the  Novi-Bazar 
district  Austria  wedged  in  her  forces  between 
Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  was  also  able  ta 
keep  watch  over  the  turbulent  province  of  Mace- 
donia. (2)  Montenegro  received  less  than  the 
San  Stefano  terms  had  promised  lier,  but  secured 
the  seaports  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  It  needed 
a  demonstration  of  the  European  fleets  off  the 
latter  port,  and  a  threat  to  seize  Smyrna,  to  make 
the  Turks  yield  Dulcigno  to  the  Montenegrians 
(who  alone  of  all  the  Christian  races  of  the  penin- 
sula had  never  been  concpiered  by  the  Turks). 
(3)  Servia  was  proclaimed  an  independent  Prin- 
cipality, and  received  the  district  of  Old  Servia 
on  the  upper  valley  of  the  3Iorava.  (4)  Rou- 
mania also  gain^'d  her  independence  and  ceased 
to  pay  any  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  had  to  {jive 
up  to  her  Russian  benefactors  the  slice  acquired 
from  Russia  in  1856  between  the  Pnith  and  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  return  for 
this  sacrifice  she  gained  the  large  but  marshy 
Dobrudscha  district  from  Bulgaria,  and  so  ac- 
(piired  the  port  of  Kusteadje  on  the  Black  Sea. 
(5)  Bulgaria,  win'ch,  according  to  the  San  Stefano 
terms,  would  hiive  been  an  independent  Stale  as 
large  as  Roumania,  was  by  the  Berlin  Treaty 
subjected  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  confined  within  much  nar- 
rower limits.  Besides  the  Dobrudscha,  it  lost 
the  northern  or  Bulgarian  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  Bulgarians  who  dwelt  between  the  Balkans 
and  Adrianople  were  separated  from  their  kins- 
folk on  the  north  of  the  Balkans,  in  a  province 
called  Eastern  Roumelia,  with  Philippopolis  as 
capital.  The  latter  province  was  to  remain  Turk- 
ish, under  a  Christain  governor  nominated  by  the- 
Porte  with  the  consimt  of  the  Powers.  Turkey 
was  allowed  to  occuiw  the  passes  of  the  Balkans 
in  time  of  war." — J.  H.  Rose,  A  Century  of  Con- 
tinental Ilintori/,  ch.  42.— See  Tuuks:  A.  D.  1878. 

Also  in:  E.  Ilertslet,  The  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  V.  4,  m)S.  518,  524-532. 

A.  D.  1 878- 1 89 1. —Proposed  Balkan  Con- 
federation and  its  aims. — "  During  the  reaction 
against  Russia  which  followed  the  great  war  of 
1878,  negotiations  were  actually  set  on  foot  with 
a  view  to  formmg  a  combination  of  the  Balkaa 
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States  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Russian  aggres- 
sion. .  .  .  Prince  Alexander  always  favoured 
the  idea  of  a  Balkan  Confederation  which  was 
to  include  Turkey ;  and  even  listened  to  proposals 
on  the  part  of  Greece,  defining  the  Bulgarian  and 
Greek  spheres  of  influence  in  Macedonia.  But 
the  revolt  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  followed  by  the 
Servo-Bulgarian  war  and  the  chastisement  of 
Greece  by  the  Powers,  i)rovoked  so  much  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  among  the  rival  races  that  for 
many  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  a  Balkan 
Confederation.  Tlie  idea  has  lately  been  revived 
under  different  auspices  and  witli  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aims.  During  the  past  si.v  years  the 
Triple  Alliance,  with  England,  has,  despite  the 
indilference  of  Prince  Bismarck,  protected  the 
Balkan  States  in  g(;neral,  and  Bulgaria  in  par- 
ticular from  the  armed  intervention  of  Bus.sia.  It 
has  also  acted  the  part  of  ])()liceman  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace  throughout  the  Peninsula,  and  in 
deterring  the  young  nations  from  any  dangerous 
indulgence  in  tluir  angry  passions.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  tlie  history  of  this  period 
has  been  the  extraordinary  i)rogress  made  by 
Bulgaria.  Since  the  revolt  of  ?]astern  Uoumelia, 
Bulgaria  has  been  treated  by  Dame  Europa  as  a 
naughty  child.  But  the  Bulgarians  have  been 
shrewd  enough  to  .see  that  the  Central  Powei-s 
and  England  have  an  interest  in  their  national 
independence  and  consolidation;  they  have  re- 
cognised the  truth  that  fortune  favours  those 
who  help  themselves,  and  they  have  boldly  taken 
their  own  course,  while  carefully  avoiding  any 
breach  of  the  proprieties  such  as  might  again 
biing  them  under  the  censure  of  the  European 
Art-op'igus.  They  ventured,  indeed,  to  elect  a 
Prince  of  their  own  choosing  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  august  conclave;  the  wiseacres  shook 
their  heads,  and  jiropliesied  that  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's days  in  Bidgaria  might,  perhaps,  be  as 
many  as  Prince  Alexander's  years.  Yet  Prince 
Ferdinand  remains  on  the  throne,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
his  accession;  the  internal  development  of  the 
country  proceeds  apace,  and  the  progress  of  tlic 
Bulgarian  semimcnt  out.side  the  country  —  in 
other  words,  the  Macedonian  i^rcpaganda  —  is 
not  a  whit  behind.  The  Bulgarians  have  made 
their  greatest  striiles  in  Macedonia  since  the  fall 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  always  ready  to 
humour  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria.  '  .  . 
What  happened  after  the  great  war  of  1878  ?  A 
portion  of  the  Bulgarian  race  was  given  a  nomi- 
nal freedom  whicl  was  never  expected  to  be  a 
reality ;  Russia  pounced  on  Bessambia,  England 
on  Cyprus,  Au.stria  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
France  got  somethii  ■;  elsewhere,  but  that  is 
another  matter.  The  Bulgarians  have  never  for- 
given Lord  Beaconslield  for  the  division  of  their 
race,  and  I  have  seen  some  bitter  poems  upon  the 
great  Israelite  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue  which 
many  Englishmen  would  not  care  to  hear  trans- 
lated. The  Greeks  have  hated  us  since  our  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus,  and  tirmly  believe  that  we 
mean  to  take  Crete  as  well.  'The  Servians  have 
not  forgotten  how  Russia,  after  instigating  them 
to  two  disastrous  wars,  dealt  with  their  claims 
at  Saa  Stefano;  they  cannot  '"orgive  Austria  for 
her  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
every  Servian  peasant,  as  he  pays  his  heavy  taxes, 
or  reluctantly  gives  a  big  price  for  some  worth- 
less imported  article,  feels  the  galling  yoke  of 
her  fiscal  and  commercial  tyranny.     Need  it  be 


said  how  outraged  Bulgaria  scowls  at  Russia,  or 
how  Roumania,  who  won  Plevna  for  hi  r  heart- 
less ally,  weeps  for  her  Bessarabian  cliildrcn, 
and  will  not  be  comforted  ?  It  is  evident  that 
the  Balkan  peoples  have  no  reason  to  expect 
much  benellt  from  the  next  great  war.  from  the 
European  Conference  which  will  follow  it,  or 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  Powers. 
.  .  .  What,  then,  do  the  authors  of  the  jiroixiscd 
Confederation  suggest  as  its  ultimate  aim  .md 
object  ?  The  Balkan  States  are  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  foreign  Powers,  and  in  concert  with 
one  another.  The  Sick  Man's  inheritance  lies 
before  them,  and  they  are  to  take  it  wlien  an  op- 
jiortunity  presents  itself.  They  nuist  not  wait 
ibr  the  great  Armageddon,  for  then  all  .  >y  be 
lost.  If  the  Central  Powers  come  victorious  out 
of  the  conflict,  Austria,  it  is  believed,  will  go  to 
Salonika ;  if  Russia  conquers,  she  will  plant  her 
standard  at  Stamboul,  and  practically  annex  the 
Peninsula.  In  either  case  the  hopes  of  the  young 
nations  will  be  destroyed  forever.  It  is,  there- 
fore, sought  to  extricate  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
Eastern  Question  from  the  tangled  web  of 
European  politics,  to  isolate  i*,  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  matter  which  solely  concerns  the  Sick  3Ian 
and  his  inunediate  successors.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Sick  Man  may  be  induced  by  the  determined 
attitude  of  his  expectant  heirs  to  make  over  to 
them  their  several  portions  in  his  lifetime;  should 
he  refuse,  they  must  act  in  concert,  and  provide 
euthanasia  for  the  moribiuid  owner  of  Macedonia, 
Crete,  and  Thrace.  In  other  words,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Balkan  States,  if  once  they  could  come 
to  an  understanding  as  reganls  their  claims  to 
what  is  left  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe, 
might  conjointly,  and  without  the  aid  of  any 
foreign  Power,  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Turkey  as  to  induce  her  to  surrender  peaceably 
her  European  possessions,  and  to  content  herself 
henceforth  with  the  position  of  an  A.siatic  Power." 
— J.  D.  Bourchier,  A  Bitlkan  Confederation 
{Forfniijlttl}/  Review,  Sept.,  1891). 

A.  D.  1878-1886  (Bulgaria) :  Reunion  of  the 
two  Bulgarias.— Hostility  of  Russia. — Vic- 
torious war  with  Servia.  —  Abduction  and 
abdication  of  Prince  Alexander. — "The  Berlin 
Treaty,  by  cutting  Bulgaria  into  three  pieces, 
contrary  to  the  desire  of  her  inhabitants,  and 
with  utter  disregard  of  both  geographical  and 
ethnical  fitness,  had  prepared  the  grouml  from 
which  a  crop  of  never-ending  agitatiim  was 
inevitably  boiuid  to  spring  —  a  crop  which  the 
Treaty  oi  Sa"  Stefano  wouhi  have  ended  in  j^re- 
venting.  On  either  side  of  the  Balkans,  botli  in 
Bulgaria  and  in  Roumelia,  the  same  desire  for 
union  existed.  Both  parties  were  agreed  as  to 
this,  and  only  differed  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  end  should  be  attained.  The  Liberals  were 
of  opinion  that  the  course  of  events  ought  to  be 
awaited;  the  unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  they  should  be  challenged.  It  was 
a  few  individuals  belonging  to  the  latter  party 
and  acting  with  M.  Karaveloff,  the  head  of  the 
Bulgarian  Cabinet,  who  prepared  and  successfully 
carried  out  the  revolution  of  September  18,  1885. 
So  unanimously  was  this  movement  supported  by 
the  whole  population,  including  even  the 
Mussulmans,  that^it  was  accomplished  and  the 
union  proclaimed  without  the  least  resistance 
being  encountered,  and  without  the  shedding  of 
one  drop  of  blood  !  Prince  Alexander  was  in  no 
way  made  aware  of  what  was  in  preparation; 
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but  he  knew  very  well  that  it  would  he  his  duty 
to  pliicc  hiiiisi-ll'  at  tlic  licad  of  any  national 
niovfincnt,  an<l  in  a  proclamation  dated  the  lOth 
of  Scptt'inbcr,  and  addressed  from  Tirnova,  the 
niK'ient  capital.  Ii(>  recommended  union  and 
n.ssumed  the  titli'  of  I'rince  of  North  and  South 
Huliraria.  The  Porte  protested  in  a  circular, 
dated  the  2ord  of  Se])teml)er,  and  called  upon 
tilt.'  Powers  who  had  siicned  the  Treaty  of  IJerlin, 
to  enff)rce  the  observance  of  its  stipulations. 
On  the  VMh  of  ()(!tol)er,  the  Powers  collectively 
declare  '  that  they  condemn  tliis  violation  of  the 
Treaty,  and  arc  sure  that  the  Sultan  will  do  all 
that  he  can,  consistently  with  lii.s  sovereifrn 
rights, before  resorting  to  the  force  which  he  has 
at  his  disposal.'  From  the  moment  when  there 
was  opposition  to  the  use  of  force,  whic  h  even 
the  Porte  did  not  seem  in  a  Imrry  to  employ,  tlu; 
union  of  the  two  Hulgarias  necessarily  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  .  .  .  Whilst  England  and 
Austria  botii  accepted  the  union  of  the  two 
Bulgarias  as  being  rendered  ueees.sary  by  the 
position  of  aiTairs,  whilst  even  the  Porte  (although 
Jjrotesting)  was  resigned,  the  P^mperor  of  Russia 
displayed  a  passionate  hostility  to  it,  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  the  feelings  of  the  Russian  nation. 
...  In  Russia  they  had  reckoned  upon  all  the 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
Timova  becoming  so  many  causes  of  disorder 
and  anarchy,  instead  of  which  the  Bulgarians 
were  growing  accustomed  to  freedom.  Scliools 
were  being  endowed,  the  country  was  progress- 
ing in  every  way,  and  thus  the  Bulgarians  were 
becoming  less  and  less  fitted  for  transformation 
into  Russian  subjects.  Their  lot  was  a  prefer- 
able one,  by  far,  to  that  of  the  people  of  Russia 
—  henceforth  they  would  refuse  to  accept  the 
Russian  yoke!  ...  If,  then,  Russia  wanted  to 
maintain  her  high-hancled  policy  In  Bulgaria, 
•she  must  oppose  the  union  and  hinder  the  con- 
solidation of  Bulgarian  nationality  by  every 
means  in  her  power ;  this  she  has  done  without 
scruple  of  any  sort  or  kind,  as  will  be  shown  bj' 
a  brief  epitome  of  what  lias  happened  recently. 
Servia,  hoping  to  e.xteud  her  territory  in  the 
direction  of  Tru  and  AViddin,  and,  pleading 
regard  for  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  theory  of 
the  balance  of  power,  attacks  Bidijaria.  On 
November  14th  [17th  to  19th?]  1885,  Priace 
*Jcxander  defends  the  Slivnitza  positions  [in  a 
three  days'  battle]  with  admirable  courage  and 
strategic  skill.  The  Roumelian  militia,  coming 
in  by  forced  marches  of  unheard-of  length,  per- 
form prodigies  of  valour  in  the  field.  Within 
eight  days,  i.  e.,  from  the  20th  to  the  28th  of 
November,  the  Servian  army,  far  greater  in 
numbers,  is  driven  back  into  its  own  territorj- ; 
the  Dragoman  Pass  is  crossed;  Pirot  is  taken  by 
assault;  and  Prince  Alexander  is  marching  on 
Nisch,  when  his  victorious  progress  is  arrested 
by  the  Austrian  ilinister,  under  threats  of  an 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  that  country  ! 
On  December  21st,  an  armistice  is  concluded, 
afterwards  made  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  and 
8i,^ned  at  Bucharest  on  IVIarch  3rd  by  M. 
Miyatovitch  on  behalf  of  Servia,  by  M.  Guechoff 
on  behalf  of  Bulgaria,  and  by  Aladgid  Pascha 
for  the  Sultan.  Prince  Ale.xander  did  all  he 
could  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Czar  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  to 
Russian  instructors  all  the  merit  of  the  victories 
he  had  just  won.  The  Czar  would  not  yield. 
Then  the  Prince  turned  to  the  Sultan,  and  with 


him  succeeded  in  coming  to  a  direct  unih'rstand- 
ing.  The  Prince  was  to  be  nominated  Governor- 
(icncral  of  Roumelia;  a  mixed  Commission  was 
to  meet  and  UKHlify  the  Roumelian  statutes; 
more  than  this,  the  Porte  was  Iktund  to  i)lace 
troo])s  at  his  dispo.sal,  in  tlu;  evi'Ut  of  his  being 
attacked.  .  .  .  From  tiiat  date  the  Czar  swore 
that  he  wouM  cause  Prince  Alexander's  down- 
tall.  It  was  sai<l  that  Prince  Alexanch-r  of 
llattenbcrg  had  changed  into  a  sword  the  sceptro 
which  Russia  had  given  him  and  was  going  to 
ttu'n  it  against  his  iH.ticfactor.  Nothing  could 
be  more  untrue.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment, 
he  did  everything  he  could  to  disarm  the  anger 
of  the  Czar,  l)Ut  what  was  wanted  from  him  was 
this  —  that  he  .shotdd  make  Bulgaria  an 
obedient  satellite  of  Ru.ssia,  and  rather  than  ••on- 
sent  to  do  so  he  left  Sofia.  The  story  of  the 
Prince's  dethronement  by  Russian  influence,  or, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  said,  by  Russian  gold,  is  well 
known.  A  handful  of  malcontent  olHeers,  a  few 
cadets  of  the  fecol  j  ^lilitaire,  and  some  of  Zan- 
koff's  adherents,  baniiing  themselves  together, 
broke  into  the  palace  during  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  August,  seized  the  Prince,  and  had  him 
earned  off,  without  escort,  to  Rahova  on  the 
Danube,  from  thence  to  Reni  in  Bessarabia, 
where  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Russians  I  Tlie 
conspirators  endeavoured  to  form  a  government, 
but  the  whole  country  rose  against  them,  in 
spite  of  the  support  openly  given  them  by  M. 
Bogdanoff  the  Russian  diplomatic  agent.  On 
the  3rd  of  Sejitember,  a  few  days  after  these 
occurrences,  Prince  Alexander  returned  to  his 
capital,  welcomed  home  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  people ;  but  in  answer  to  a  respectful, 
not  to  saj-  too  humble,  telegram  in  which  he 
offered  to  replace  his  Crown  in  the  liands  of  the 
Czar,  that  potentate  replied  that  he  ceased  to 
have  any  relations  with  Bulgaria  as  long  as 
Prince  Alexander  remained  there.  Owing  to 
advice  which  came,  no  doubt,  from  Berlin, 
Prince  Alexander  decided  to  abdicate ;  he  did  so 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  Czar  and  in  the 
interests  of  Bulgaria." — E.  de  Laveleye,  The 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Introd. 

Also  in:  A.  Von  Iluhn,  The  Struggle  of  the 
Bulgarian.^. — J.  G.  C.  Minchin,  Growth  of  Free- 
dom in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. — A.  Koch,  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battcnberg. 

A.  D.  1879-188^  (Servia).— Quarrels  and 
divorce  of  King^  Milan  and  Queen  Natalia. — 
Abdication  of  the  King.--"  In  October,  1875. 
.  .  .  Lilian,  then  but  twenty -one  years  old,  mar- 
ried Natalia  Kechko,  herself  but  sixteen.  The 
present  Queen  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian 
officer  and  of  the  Princess  Pulckerie  Stourdza. 
She,  as  little  as  her  husband,  had  been  born 
with  a  likelihood  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  and  a 
quiet  burgher  education  had  been  hers  at  Odessa. 
But  even  here  her  great  beauty  attracted  notice, 
as  also  her  abilities,  her  ambition  and  her 
wealth.  ...  At  first  all  went  well,  to  outward 
appearance  at  least,  for  Milan  was  deeply  en- 
amoured of  his  beautiful  wife,  who  soon  became 
the  idol  of  the  Servians,  on  account  of  her 
beauty  and  her  amiability.  This  affection  was 
but  increased  when,  a  year  after  her  marriage, 
she  presented  lier  subjects  with  an  heir.  But 
from  that  hour  the  domestic  discord  began.  The 
Queen  hr»d  been  ill  long  and  seriously  after  her 
boy's  birth ;  Milan  had  sought  distractions  else- 
where.    Scenes  of   jealousy  and  recrimination 
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ffffw  fri'ipu'iit.  Fiirtlior,  Sorvia  was  tlion  pass- 
ng  tlirniigli  a  dinictilt  political  cri.sis:  tlio 
Turkish  war  was  in  full  swing.  Milan,  little  be- 
loved ever  .since  he  I  ifgan  toroign,  brouglit  home 
no  wreaths  from  this  conflict,  although  his  sub- 
jects distinguished  t Ik  nisei ves  by  their  valour. 
Then  followed  in  1882  tlie  raising  of  the  princi- 
pality into: a  kingdom — iv  fact  which  left  the 
Bcrvmns  very  indilTerent,  and  in  which  they 
merely  beheld  the  prospect  of  increased  taxes,  a 
jirevision  that  was  realized.  As  time  went  on, 
and  troubles  increased.  King  ^lil.ui  became  some- 
what of  a  despot,  who  was  sustained  solely  by 
the  aniiy,  itself  undermined  by  factirus  in- 
trigues. Meantime  the  (.Jueen,  now  grown  some- 
what callous  toiler  husband's intidelitiis.  aspired 
to  comfort  herself  by  assuming  ii  political  rAle, 
for  which  she  believed  herself  to  have  great  ap- 
titude. ...  As  she  could  not  inlluence  the  de- 
cisicns  of  the  Prince,  the  lady  entered  into  op- 
position to  him,  and  made  it  her  aim  to  ojiposc 
all  his  projects.  The  (luarrel  spread  throughout 
the  entire  Palace,  and  two  inimical  factions  were 
formed,  that  of  tlie  King  and  that  of  the  Queen. 
.  .  .  ^leaiitinie  Milan  got  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  so  that  after  a  time  he  had  almost  mort- 
gaged his  territory.  .  .  .  While  the  husband  and 
wife  were  thus  quarrelling  and  going  their  own 
ways,  grave  events  were  maturing  in  neighbour- 
ing Bulgaria.  Tlic  coup  d'etat  of  Fillippopoli, 
which  annexed  Eastern  Roumelia  to  tli,e  princi- 
pality, enlarged  it  in  such  wise  that  Servia 
henceforth  '  ad  to  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the 
Balkans.  !Milan  roused  himself,  or  pretended 
to  rouse  him.self,  and  war  was  declared  against 
Bulgaria.  .  .  .  There  followed  the  crushing  de- 
feat of  Slivitza,  in  which  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battcnberg  carried  olT  such  laurels,  and  the 
Servians  had  to  beat  a  disgraceful  and  precipitate 
retreat.  Far  from  proving  himself  the  hero  Na- 
thalie had  dreamed,  ]^Iilan  .  .  .  telegraphed  to 
the  Queen,  busied  with  tending  the  wounded, 
that  he  intended  to  abdicate  forthwith.  This 
cowardly  conduct  gave  the  death  blow  to  anj' 


feeling  the  Queen  might  have  retained  for  the 
King.  Henceforth  she  despised  him,  and  took 
no  pains  to  hide  the  fact.  ...  In  1887  the  pair 
parted  without  outward  scandals,  the  (^ueen 
taking  with  her  the  Crmvn  Prince.  .  .  .  Fh»reiice 
was  tlie  goal  of  the  (Queen's  wanderings,  and 
liere  she  spent  a  (luiet  winter.  .  .  .  The  winter 
ended,  Nathalie  desired  to  return  to  Belgrade. 
Milan  would  not  hear  of  it.  .  .  .  The  ()ueen 
went  to  Wiesbaden  in  consetiuencc.  While  re- 
siding there  .Mi'an  professed  to  be  suddenly  taken 
with  a  i)aternal  craving  to  see  his  son.  .  .  .  And 
to  the  shame  of  the  German  Oovernment,  be  it 
said,  tiiey  lent  their  hand  to  abducting  an  only 
child  from  his  mother.  .  .  .  Before  ever  the  ex- 
citement about  this  act  ccmld  subside  in  p]urope, 
^lilaii  .  .  .  petitioned  the  Servian  Synod  for  a 
divorce,  on  the  ground  of  'irreconcilable  mutual 
antipathy  '  Neither  by  canonical  vr  civil  law 
was  this  possible,  and  the  (^ueen  refused  her 
consent.  .  .  .  Nor  could  tlie  divorc(^  have  been 
oblaini'd  but  'r^r  the  servile  complaisance  of 
t.A  'Jer\ian  .Metropolitan  Theodore.  .  .  .  Quick 
vengeance,  however,  was  in  store  for  Milan. 
The  interiiiitional  affairs  of  Servia  had  grown 
iiui!'^  r'lid  more  disturbed.  .  .  .  The  King,  per- 
plex I,  .ifraid,  storm-tossed  between  <iivided 
counsels,  Iiighly  irritable,  and  deeply  impressed 
by  Rudolph  of  Ilapsburg's  recent  suicide,  sud- 
denly iinnounced  his  intention  to  alxlicate  in 
favour  of  his  son.  .  .  .  AV'ithout  regret  his  people 
saw  depart  from  among  them  a  man  who  at 
thirty-tive  3  ears  of  age  was  already  decrepit,  and 
wlio  had  not  the  pluck  or  ambition  to  try  and 
overcome  a  ditllcult  political  crisis.  .  .  .  After 
kneeling  down  before  his  son  and  swearing 
fidelity  to  him  as  -i  subject  (March,  1889),  Milan 
betook  himself  off  to  tour  through  Europe  .  .  . 
leaving  the  little  boy  and  his  guardians  to  extri- 
cate themselves.  .  .  .  'Now  I  can  see  mamma 
again,'  were  the  first  words  of  the  boy  King  on 
hearing  of  his  elevation.  .  .  .  Three  Regents  are 
appointed  to  aid  the  King  during  his  minority." 
—  "Politikos,"  The  Sovereiyii^,  pp.  353-363. 


BALKH.— Destruction  by  Jingis  Khan 
(A.  D.  I22I). — From  bis  conquest  of  the  region 
beyond  the  O.xus,  Jingis  Khan  moved  southward 
with  his  vast  honle  of  ^longols,  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  Khahrezmian  prince,  in  1220  or  1'221, 
and  invested  the  great  city  of  Balkh, —  wliich  is 
thought  in  the  east  to  be  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world,  and  which  may  not  impossibl)'  have  been 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  primitive  Aryan  race. 
"Somo  idea  of  its  extent  and  riches  [at  that 
time]  may  possibly  be  formed  from  the  statement 
that  it  contained  1,200  large  mosques,  without 
including  chapels,  and  200  public  baths  for  the 
use  of  foreign  merchants  and  travellers  —  though 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  more  correct 
reading  would  be  200  mosques  and  1,200  baths. 
Anxious  to  avert  the  horrors  of  stonn  and 
pillage,  the  citizens  at  once  offered  to  capitulate ; 
but  Chinghiz,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  their 
submission  so  long  as  Sultan  Mohammed  Shah 
was  yet  alive,  preferred  to  carry  the  place  by 
force  of  arms  —  an  achievement  of  no  great  diffi- 
culty. A  horrible  butchery  ensued,  and  the 
'  Tabernacle  of  Islam  ' —  as  the  pious  town  was 
called  —  was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  the  words 
of  the  Persian  poet,  quoted  by  Major  Price, 
'  The  noble  city  he  laid  as  smooth  as  the  palm  of 
his  hand  —  its  spacious  and  lofty  structures  he 


levelled  in  the  dust.'" — J.  Ilutton,  Centred 
Asia,  ch.  4. 

A'.so  IX :  II.  H.  Howorth,  IliM.  of  the  Mongols, 
V.  \,ch.  3. 

BALL'S  BLUFF,  The  Battle  of.  See 
United  Statics  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  'October: 
VnuiiNi.vX 

BALMACEDA'S  DICTATORSHIP.  See 
Ciiilk:  a.  D.  1885-1891. 

BALNEiE.    See  Tiierm^. 

BALTHI.OR  BALTHINGS.—"  The  rulers 
of  the  Visigoths,  though  they,  like  the  Amal 
kings  of  the  Ostrogoths,  had  a  great  house,  the 
Balthi,  sjirung  from  the  seed  of  gods,  did  not 
at  this  time  [when  driven  across  the  Danube 
by  the  Huns]  bear  the  title  of  King,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  .some  humbler  designa- 
tion, which  the  Latin  historians  translated  mto 
Judex  (Judge)."— T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  her 
Inmch'vs,  int.,  eh.  3. — See  Baux,  Lokds  ok. 

BALTIMORE,  Lord,  and  the  Colonization 
of  Maryland.  See  Maryland:  A.  D.  1632,  to 
1 088-1  T.-)T. 

BALTIMORE,  A.  D.  1729-1730.— Found- 
ing of  the  city.    Sec  ^Maryland:  A.  D.  1729-1730. 

A.  D.1812.— Rioting  of  the  War  Party. —The 
mob  and  the  Federalists.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812  (June— Octobeb).         
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BALTIMORE. 


BAUIJARY  STATES. 


A.  D.  1814.— British  attempt  against  the 
city.  Hoc  L'mtki>  Stateh  ok  A.m.:  A.  I).  1814 
(AUCllIHT — Ski'tkmukk). 

A.  D.  i860.— The  Douglas  Democratic  and 
Constitutional  Unron  Conventions.  See 
Imtki»  St.vtkk  ok   A.m.:  A.  D.  1W(50    (Apiiii.— 

NoVKMIJKIt). 

A.  D.  1861  (April).— The  city  controlled  by 
the  Secessionists. —The  Attack  on  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  Sec  Umtku 
Stvtksok  .\m.  :  A.  1).  IMfil  (Ariiii.). 

A.  D.  i86x  (May).— Disloyalty  put  down. 
See  Unitku  8tatk!»  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801(Ariui, 
—May:  Mauyi-and). 


BALUCHISTAN.    Sec  Supplement  iu  v.  5. 

BAN.— BANAT.— "Ban  is  Duke  (Dux),  and 
Jiiiniit  i.s  Dueliy.  Tlietcrritory  [llungiiriiinj  east 
of  the  Cnrputiiians  is  the  IJanat  ot  Severiii,  and 
that  of  the  west  the  Banat  of  Teniesvar.  .  .  . 
Th(!  Banat  is  the  cornucdpia,  not  only  of  Hun- 
gary, but  of  the  wliole  Austrian  Empire." — A. 
A.  Paton,  Uemdi'chcs  on  tJie  Daniihn  and  the  Ad- 
riatic,  v.  2,  p.  28. —  Among  this  Croats,  "after 
the  king,  the  most  important  ofHcers  of  the  state 
were  the  bans.  At  ttrst  there  was  but  one  ban, 
who  was  a  kind  of  lieutenaut-gcneral ;  but  later 
on  there  were  seven  of  them,  eaeli  known  by  the 
name  of  the  provlnee  he  governed,  as  the  ban 
of  Sirmia,  ban  of  Dalmatia,  etc.  To  this  day 
the  royal  lieutenant  of  Croatia  (or  '  governor-gen- 
eral,' if  that  title  be  preferred)  is  called  the  ban." 
—  L.  L(;ger,  llixt.  of  Aimtro-JIuiigary,  p.  55. 

BAN,  The  Imperial.  Sec  Saxony:  A.  D. 
1178-1183. 

BANBURY,  "Battle  of.— Sometimes  called 
tlie  "  Battle  of  Edge  cote";  fought  July  26, 1409, 
and  with  success,  by  a  body  of  Lanca.strian  in- 
surgents, in  the  English  "Wars  of  the  Ko.ses," 
against  the  forces  of  the  Yorkist  King,  Edward 
IV.  The  latter  were  routed  and  most  of  their 
leaders  t^iken  and  beheaded. —  Mrs.  Hookham, 
Lift'  iiiid  'rinict  of  .yfiirr/iint  of  Aiijou,  v.  2,  ch.  5. 

"BANDA  ORIENTAL,  the.— Signifying  the 
"  Ea.stern  Border";  a  name  applied  originally  l)y 
the  Spaniards  to  the  coinitry  on  tlie  eastern  side 
of  Kio  de  La  Plata  which  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Uruguay.  See  AuoENTiNE  Republic  : 
A.  D.  ir)80-1777. 

BANGALORE,  Capture  of  (1790).  See 
India:  A.  1).  I78r,-17i«. 

BANK  OF  ST.  GEORGE.  Sec  Genoa: 
A.  I).  1407-1448. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  See 
United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1833-1836. 


BANKS,  General  Nathaniel  P.— Command 
in  the  Shenandoah.     See  Unitku  States  ok 

Am.:  .V.  I).  1862  (May  — .Iine:  Viuoinia) 

Siege  and  Capture  of  Port  Hudson.  See  United 
St.vpks  ok  Am.:  A.   I).  1803  (May  — .Ii.'i.v:  Ow 

THE    MtssisHirri) Red   River   Expedition. 

See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804  (Makcu 
—  May:  Louisiana). 

BANKS  OF  AMSTERDAM,  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE.— The  Hank  of  Amsterdam 
was  founded  in  lOOi),  and  replaced,  after  1814, 
by  the  Netherland  Bank.  Tlu;  Bank  of  England 
was  founded  in  1004  by  William  Patt<'rs<,u,  a 
Scotchman ;  and  that  of  f'rance  by  John  Law,  In 
1710.  Tlic  latt(!r  collapsed  with  the  Mississippi 
scheme  and  was  revived  in  1770,  — J.  J.  Lalor, 
ed.  Ci/cloprMia  of  IM.  Science. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Gilbart,  IIi»t.  and  Principle 
of  Jiankinff,  nect.  1  and  3. 

BANKS,  Wildcat.     See  Wildcat  Banks. 

BANNACKS,  The.    See  American  Auobi- 

OINES:    SlIOSIIONKAN  FaMILY. 

BANNERETS,  Knights.  Sec  KNianra 
Bannkukts. 

BANNOCKBURN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  13*4). 
See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1314;  and  1314-1328. 

BANT,  The.    See  Gati. 

BANTU  TRIBES,  The.  See  South  Ak- 
nicA:  The  Abouioinal  iNiiAniTANTs;  and 
Akiuca:  The  inhauitino  kaces. 

BAPTISTS.     See  article  in  the  Supplement,  i 
v.  5.  ' 

BAR,  A.  D,  1659-1735.— The  Duchy  ceded 
to  France.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1659-1661,  and 
1733-1735. 

BAR  :  The  Confederation  of.  Sec  Poland: 
A.  D.  1763-1773. 

BARATHRUM,  The.— "The  barathrum,  or 
'  pit  of  puaishment'  at  Athens,  was  a  deep  hole 
like  a  well  into  A'hich  criminals  were  precipi- 
tated. Iron  hooks  were  in.serted  in  the  sides, 
which  tore  the  body  in  pieces  as  it  fell.  It  cor- 
responded to  the  Ceadas  of  the  Lacedtemonians. " 
— O.  Rawlinson,  Hist,  of  Herodotus,  bk.  7,  sect. 
133,  not,'. 

BARBADOES  :  A.  D.  1649-1660.— Royalist 
attitude  towards  the  English  Commonwealth. 
See  Navigation  Laws:  A.  I).  16.')  1. 

A.  D.  1656. —  Cromwell's  colony  of  disor- 
derly women.     See  Jamaica:  A.  D.  1655 


BARBARIANS.     See  Auvans. 
BARBAROSSAS,   Piracies  and  dominion 
of.    See  Baubaky  States:  A.  D.  1510-1535. 


BARBARY   STATES. 


A.  D.  647-709. — Mahometan  conquest  of 
North  Africa.  See  Mahometan  Conquest: 
A.  I).  647-709. 

A.  D,  908-1171.— The  Fatimite  Caliphs. 
See  I^Iahometan  Conquest  and  Empire:  A.  D. 
908-1171. 

A.  D.  1415,- Siege  and  capture  of  Ceuta  by 
the  Portuguese.  See] Portugal:  A.  D.  1415- 
1460. 

A.  D.  1505-1510.— Spanish  conquests  on  the 
coast. — Oran. —  Bugia. —  Algiers. —  Tripoli. — 
In  1505,  a  Spanish  expedition  planned  and  urged 
by  Cardinal  Ximeues,  captured  Mazarquivcr,  an 


"important  port,  and  formidable  nest  of  pirates, 
on  the  Barbary  coast,  nearly  opposite  Cartha- 
gena."  In  1509,  the  same  energetic  prelate  led 
personally  an  expedition  of  4,000  horse  and 
10,000  foot,  with  a  fleet  of  10  galleys  and  80 
smaller  vessels,  for  the  conquest  of  Oran.  ' '  This 
place,  situated  about  a  league  from  the  former, 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Moslem 
possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  a  princi- 
pal mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant, "  and  main- 
tained a  swarm  of  cruisers,  which  8wei)t  the 
Mediterranean  "and  miide  fearful  depredations 
on  its  populous  borders."    Oran  was  talien  by 
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HarlHtroamm. 


BAHBAUY  STATES,  1510-1533. 


Btorm.  "  No  mercy  was  fihr  wn ;  no  respect  for 
age  or  bcx;  iukI  tlic  HoUlieiy  hI)iui(1i)IU'<1  tliciii- 
gelvea  to  all  tlu?  I)riilal  license  and  ferocity  wliieh 
seem  to  stain  religious  wars  above  every  other. 
.  .  .  No  less  than  4,0(M)  Moors  were  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  battle,  and  from  o.OOO  to  H.OOO  were 
nmde  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Christians  was 
inconsiderable."  Hecalle<l  to  Spain  by  Kinir 
Ferdinand,  Xinienes  left  the  army  in  Africa 
until-"  the  command  of  Count  Pedro  Navarro. 
Nav.trros  "lirst  enterprise  was  a;?ainst  Bu|,'ia 
<Jan.  13th,  I.TIO),  whoiie  kinj;,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  lie  rovited  in  two  pitched  battU-s, 
and  got  po9.session  of  his  flourishing  capital 
(Jan.  31st).  Algiers,  Tennis,  Tremecin,  and  other 
cities  on  the  Barbary  coast,  submitted  ont;  after 
anotner  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  inhabitants 
were  received  as  va.ssals  of  the  Catholic  king. 
.  .  .  They  gtniranteed,  moreover,  the  liberation 
of  all  Christian  captives  in  their  dominions;  for 
which  the  Algerines,  however,  took  care  to  in- 
<lemnify  theiiiselves,  by  e.vtorting  the  full  ran- 
aon'-  fn^n  their  Jewish  residents.  .  .  .  On  the 
26tii  of  July,  I'llO,  the  ancient  city  of  Tripoli, 
after  a  most  bloody  and  desperate  defence,  sur- 
rendered to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  general, 
whose  name  had  now  become  terrible  along  the 
whole  northern  borders  of  Africa.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  however  (Aug.  28th),  he  met  with  a 
serious  diseomliture  in  the  island  of  Gelves, 
wlu!re  4,000  of  his  men  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  This  check  in  the  brilliant  cufcer  of 
Count  Navarro  jtut  a  tinal  stop  to  the  ])rogress 
of  the  Castilian  arms  in  Africa  imder  Ferdinand. 
The  rciults  obtained,  however,  were  of  great  im- 
portance. .  .  .  jMost  of  the  new  conquests 
escaped  from  the  Spanish  crown  in  later  times, 
through  the  imbecility  or  indolence  of  Ferdi- 
nand's successors.  The  cimquests  of  Ximenes, 
however,  were  placed  in  so  strong  a  posture  of 
defence  as  to  resist  every  attempt  for  their  re- 
covery by  the  enemy,  and  to  remain  i)ermanentlv 
incorporated  with  the  Spanish  empire." — W.  li. 
Prescott,  i/w<.  of  tu  Itcir/n  of  Ferdinand  and 
Imhclld,  r/(.  21  (i\  3). 

A.  D.  1516-1535. — Piratical  dominion  of  the 
Barbarossas  in  Ala^iers.  —  Establishment  of 
Turkish  sovereignty.  —  Seizure  of  Tunis  by 
the  Corsairs  and  its  conauest  by  Charles  V. 
— "About  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  a 
sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  render- 
ing the  states  of  Barbary  formidable  to  the 
Europeans,  hath  made  their  history  worthy  of 
more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought 
about  by  persons  born  in  a  rank  of  life  wJiich 
entitled  them  to  act  no  such  illustrious  part. 
Horuc  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the 
isle  of  Lisbos,  promi)ted  by  a  restless  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  Torsook  their  father's  trade,  ran  to 
sea,  and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates.  They  soon 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  valor  and  ac- 
tivity, and,  becoming  masters  of  a  small  brigan- 
tine,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such 
conduct  and  succe:is  that  they  assembled  a  lleet 
of  12  galleys,  besides  many  vessels  of  smaller 
force.  Of  this  lleet  ILnuc.  the  elder  brother, 
called  Barbarossa  fmm  the  red  color  of  his  beard, 
was  admiral,  and  Ilayradin  second  in  command, 
but  with  almost  ccjual  authority.  They  called 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  all  who  sail  upon  it;  and  their  names 
soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
dauelles  to  those  of  Gibraltar.  .  .  .  Tuey  often 


carried  the  prizes  which  they  t(H)k  <m  the  nousts 
of  Spain  and  Italy  into  the  ports  of  Barbary, 
and,  enriching  the  inhabitants  by  the  sale  of 
their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of 
their  crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  plaei; 
at  which  thev  toiuhed.  The  convenient  situa- 
tion of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest 
commercial  states  at  that  time  in  Christendom, 
made  the  brothers  wish  for  an  establishment  in 
that  country.  An  opiMjrtunitv  of  accomplishing 
this  (juickly  presented  it.selt  [l.'iKl],  which  they 
did  not  sulTer  to  pass  tnumpn)ved."  Invited 
by  Entemi,  king  of  Algiers,  to  assist  !um  in 
taking  a  Spanish  fort  which  had  In  11  built  in 
his  neighbourhood,  Barbarossa  was  able  to  mur- 
der his  too  conliding  employer,  master  the  Al- 
gerine  kingdom  and  usurj)  its  crown.  "Not 
salislied  with  the  throne  which  he  had  acipured, 
he  attacked  the  neighbouring  king  of  Treniecen, 
and.  having  vampiished  him  in  battle,  added  his 
donunions  to  those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  continued  to  infest  the  coa.sts  of  S|)ain 
and  Italy  with  lleets  which  resembled  the  arnui- 
nients  of  a  great  monarch,  rather  than  the  light 
S(juadrons  of  a  jorsair.  Their  fretjuent  cruel  de- 
vastations obliged  Charles  [the  Fifth  —  the  great 
Emi)eror  and  King  of  Spam:  1519-l.'j.'),'j],  about 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  furnish  the  Mar- 
(piis  de  Coinares,  governor  of  Orau,  with  troops 
sulHeient  to  attack  him."  Barbarossa  was  de- 
feated in  the  ensuing  war,  driven  from  Treme- 
cen,  and  slain  [I0I8J.  "  Ilis  brother  Ilayradin, 
known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Barbaros.sa, 
assumed  the  scejitre  of  Algiers  with  the  same 
ambition  and  abilities,  but  with  better  fortune. 
His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  full  occupation  in  the  wars 
among  the  European  powers,  he  regulated  with 
admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
k'ngdom,  carried  on  his  naval  ojjcratiotis  with 
great  vigour,  and  extended  his  conquests  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the 
floors  and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  government 
with  reluctance,  and  being  afraid  that  his  con- 
tinual depredations  would  one  day  <lraw  upon 
him  the  arms  of  the  Christians,  he  put  his  do- 
minions under  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior [1519],  and  received  from  him  [with  the 
title  of  Bey,  or  Beylerbey]  a  body  of  Turkish 
soldiers  suUlcient  for  his  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  enemies.  At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exjiloits 
daily  increasing,  Solyman  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet.  .  .  .  Barbarossa  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  and  .  .  .  gained  the 
entire  confidence  both  of  the  sultan  and  his 
vi/ier.  To  them  he  communicated  a  schenie 
which  he  had  formed  of  making  himself  master 
of  Tunis,  the  most  flouri. 'ung  kingdom  at  that 
time  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  tins  being  ap- 
jiroved  of  by  them,  he  obtained  whatever  he 
demanded  for  carrying  lu  into  e.\ecuti<m.  His 
hopes  of  success  in  chis  undertaking  were 
founded  on  the  intestine  divisions  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis."  The  last  king  of  that  country, 
having  34  sons  by  different  wives,  had  estab- 
lished one  of  the  ytmnger  sons  on  tlie  throne  as 
his  successor.  This  young  king  attempted  to 
put  all  of  his  brothers  to  death ;  but  Alraschid, 
who  was  one  of  the  ehlest,  escaped  and  fled  to 
Algiers.  Barbarossa  now  proposed  to  the  Turk- 
ish sultan  to  attack  Tunis  on  the  pretence  of 
vindicating  „he  rights  of  Alraschid.  His  pro- 
posal was  adopted  and  carried  out;  but  even 
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before  the  Turkish  expedition  sailed,  Alraschid  i 
himself  disaiipeared  —  ii  prisoner,  shut  up  in  the 
Seraglio  —  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  The 
use  of  his  name,  however,  enabled  Barbarossa  to 
enter  Tunis  in  triumph,  and  the  betrayed  in- 
liabitants  discovered  too  late  that  he  came  as  a 
viceroy,  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  the  sultan. 
"Being  now  possessed  of  such  extensive  ter- 
ritories, lie  carried  on  his  depredation.9  against 
the  Christian  states  to  a  greater  extent  and  with 
more  destructive  violence  than  ever.  Daily 
complaints  of  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
cruisers  were  bro\ight  to  the  emperor  by  his 
subjects,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  C'lristen- 
doni  seemed  to  expect  from  him,  as  its  greatest 
and  most  fortunate  prince,  that  he  would  put  an 
end  to  this  ntnv  and  odious  species  of  ojjjjression. 
At  the  sjimc  time  ^luley-IIascen,  the  exiled  king 
of  Tunis,  .  .  .  applied  to  Charles  as  the  only 
person  wlio  could  assert  his  rights  in  opposition 
to  such  a  formidable  usurper."  The  Emperor, 
accordingly,  in  1535,  prepared  a  great  expedition 
against  Tunis,  drawing  men  and  ships  from 
every  part  of  his  wide  dominions  —  from  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  "On  the 
16i')  of  July  the  llect,  consisting  of  near  500  ves- 
sels, having  on  board  above  30,000  regular 
troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliari,  and,  after  a  pros- 
perous navigation,  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis." 
The  fort  of  Goletta,  commanding  the  bay,  was 
invested  and  taken;  the  corsair's  fleet  sur- 
rendered, and  Barbarossa,  advancing  boldly  from 
Tunis  to  attack  the  invaders,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly beaten,  and  fled,  abandoning  his  capital. 
Charles's  soldiers  rushed  into  the  unfortunate 
town,  escajjing  all  restraint,  and  making  it  a 
scene  of  indescribable  horrors.  "Above  30,000 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants  perished  on  that  un- 
happy day,  and  10,000  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  Muley-IIas.^'n  took  possession  of  a 
throne  surrounded  with  carnage,  abhorred  by 
his  subjects,  on  whom  he  had  brought  such 
calamities."  Before  quitting  the  country,  Charles 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley-IIaseen,  imder 
which  the  latter  iK'knowledged  that  he  held  his 
kingdom  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  doing 
honia^e  to  the  Enjperor  as  his  liege,  and  main- 
tiiining  a  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Goletta.  He 
also  released,  without  ransom,  all  the  Christian 
slaves  in  hiii  dominions,  20,000  in  number,  and 
promised  to  detain  in  servitude  no  subject  of  the 
Emperor  thereafter.  He  opened  his  kingdom  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  free  trade,  and 
pledged  himself  to  exclude  Turkish  corsairs 
from  his  ports. — W.  Robertson,  Jlist.  of  the  licign 
ofVhdvhs  v.,  bk.  5(r.  2). 

A.  D.  1541. — The  disastrous  expedition  of 
Charles  V.  against  Algiers. — Encouraged,  and 
deceived,  by  his  easy  success  at  Tunis,  the  em- 
peror, Charles  V.,  determined,  in  1541,  to  imder- 
take  the  reduction  of  Algiers,  aiid  to  wholly 
exterminate  the  freebooters  of  the  north  African 
coast.  Before  his  preparations  were  completed, 
"the  season  unfortunately  was  far  advancv'd,  on 
which  account  the  Pope  entreated,  and  Doria 
conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament 
10  a  destrut'tion  almost  imavoidable  on  a  wild 
shore  during  the  violence  of  the  autiuunal  gale.s. 
Adhering,  however,  to  his  p'an  with  determined 
obstinacy,  he  embarked  at  Porto  Venere.  .  .  . 
The  force  .  .  .  which  he  had  collected  .  .  . 
consisted  of  20,000  foot  and  2.000  horse,  mostly 
veterans,   together  with  3,000  volunteers.  .  .  . 


Besides  these  there  had  joined  his  standard  1,000 
soldiers  ;  '  by  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  led 
by  100  .  i  '.  most  valiant  knights.  Landing 
near  Alg.  dthout  opposition,  Charles  imme- 
diately ad  iced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose 
the  invadeio,  Hassan  had  only  800  Turks,  and 
5,000  Moors,  partly  natives  of  Africa,  and  parti" 
refugees  from  Spain.  When  summoned  to  sii  - 
render  he,  nevertheles.s,  returned  a  fierce  and 
haughty  answc  But  with  such  a  hanflful  of 
troops,  neither  iiis  desperate  courage  nor  con- 
simunate  skill  in  war  could  have  long  resisted 
forces  superior  to  those  which  had  formerly 
defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  of  60,000  men." 
He  was  speedily  relieved  from  danger,  however, 
by  an  opportune  storm,  which  burst  upon  the 
region  during  the  second  day  after  Charles's  de- 
barkation. The  Spanish  camp  was  flooded ;  the 
soldiers  drenched,  chilled,  sleepless  and  dis- 
pirited. In  this  condition  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Moors  at  dawn,  and  narrowly  escaped  a 
rout.  "But  all  feeling  of  this  disaster  was 
soon  obliterated  by  a  more  affecting  spectacle. 
As  the  tempest  continued  with  unabated  vio- 
lence, the  full  light  of  day  showed  the  ships,  on 
which  alone  their  safety  depended,  driving  from 
their  anchors,  dashing  against  one  another,  and 
many  of  them  forced  on  the  rocks,  or  sinking  in 
the  waters.  In  less  than  an  hour,  15  ships  of 
war  and  140  transports,  with  8,000  men,  per- 
ished before  their  eyes;  and  such  of  the  unhappy 
sailors  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as  they  reached  land." 
With  such  ships  as  lie  could  save,  Doria  sought 
shelter  behind  Cape  !Matafuz,  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  emperor,  advising  that  he  follow 
with  the  army  to  that  point.  Charles  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  act  according  to  the  sugges- 
tion; but  his  army  suffered  horribly  in  the 
retreat,  which  occupied  three  days.  "Many 
perished  by  famine,  as  the  whole  army  subsisted 
chiefly  on  roots  and  berries,  or  on  the  flesh  of 
horses,  killed  for  that  purpose  by  the  emperor's 
orders;  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  swollen 
brooks;  and  not  a  few  were  slain  by  the  enemy." 
Even  after  the  army  had  regained  the  fleet,  and 
was  reembarked,  it  was  scattered  by  a  second 
storm,  and  several  weeks  passed  before  the 
emperor  reached  his  Spanish  dominions,  a  wiser 
and  a  sadder  man. — M.  Russell,  Hist,  of  the  Bar- 
ban/  Slates,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  Robertson,  IHst.  of  tfie  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,bk.  6  (i\  2.) 

A.  D.  1543-1560. — The  pirate  Drag^ut  and 
his  exploits. — ^Turkish  capture  of  Tripoli. — 
Disastrous  Christian  attempt  to  recover  the 
place. — Dragut,  or  Torghfld,  a  native  of  the 
Caramanian  coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
began  his  career  as  a  Mediterranean  corsair  some 
time  before  the  last  of  the  Barbarossas  quitted 
the  scene  and  was  advanced  by  the  favor  of  the 
Algerine.  In  1540  lie  fell  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  Dorias  and  was  bound  to  the  oar  as  a 
galley-slave  for  three  years, —  which  did  not 
sweeten  his  temper  toward  the  Christian  world. 
In  1543  he  was  ransomed,  and  resumed  his 
l)iracies,  with  more  energy  than  before.  ' '  Dra- 
gut's  lair  was  at  the  island  of  Jerba  [called 
Gelves,  by  the  Spaniards].  .  .  .  Not  content 
Avith  the  rich  spoils  of  Europe,  Dragut  took  the 
Spanish  outposts  in  Airica,  one  by  one  —  Susa, 
Sfax,  Monastir;  and  finally  set  forth  to  conquer 
'  Africa. '    It  is  not  uuconuuon  in  Arabic  to  cull 
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a  country  nnd  its  capital  by  tlic  same  name.  .  .  . 
'  Africa '  meant  to  the  Arabs  the  province  of 
Carthage  or  'innis  and  its  capital,  whicli  was 
notattirst  T\inis  but  r'lccessively  Kayrawanand 
Mahdiya.  Throughout  the  later  middle  ages  the 
name  'Africa'  is  applied  by  Christian  writers 
to  the  latter  city.  .  .  .  This  was  the  city  which 
Dragut  took  without  a  blow  in  the  spring  of 
1550.  Mahdiya  was  then  in  an  anarchic  state, 
ruled  by  a  council  of  chiefs,  each  ready  to  betray 
the  other,  and  none  owing  the  smallest  allegiance 
to  any  king,  least  of  all  the  despised  king  of 
Tunis,  Hamid,  who  had  deposed  and  blinded  his 
fatlier,  Ilasim,  Charles  V.'s  protege.  One  of 
these  chiefs  let  Dragut  and  his  merry  men  into 
the  city  by  night.  ...  So  easy  a  triumph  roused 
the  emulation  of  Christendom.  .  .  .  Don  Garcia 
de  Toledo  dreamed  of  outshining  the  Corsiiir's 
glory.  His  father,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the 
Pope,  and  others,  promised  their  aid,  and  old 
Andrea  Doria  took  tlie  command.  After  much 
delay  and  consultation  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  conveyed  to  Mahdiya  and  disembarked  on 
June  28,  1550.  Dragut,  though  aware  of  the 
project,  was  at  sea,  devastating  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  and  paying  himself  in  advance  for  any 
loss  the  Christians  might  inllict  in  Africa:  his 
nephew  lILsar  Reis  commanded  in  the  city. 
When  Dragut  returned,  the  siege  had  gone  on 
for  a  month,"  but  he  failed  in  attempting  to 
raise  it  and  retired  to  Jerba.  JMahdiya  was 
carried  by  as.sault  on  the  8th  of  Septciiuber. 
"Ne.xtyear,  1551,  Dragut's  place  was  with  the 
Ottoman  navy,  then  conunanded  by  Sinan  Pasha. 
.  .  .  With  nearly  150  galleys  or  galleots,  10,000 
soldiers,  and  numerous  siege-guns,  Sinan  and 
Dragut  sailed  out  of  the  Dardanelles  —  whither 
bound  no  Christian  coidd  tell.  They  ravaged, 
as  usual,  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  then  revealed 
tlie  poiut  of  attack  by  making  direct  for  iMalta." 
But  the  demonstration  made  against  the  strong 
fortifications  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  was  ill- 
planned  and  feebly  executed;  it  was  easily 
repelled.  To  wipe  out  his  defeat,  Sinan  "sailed 
straight  for  Tripoli,  some  G4  leagues  away.  Tri- 
poli was  the  natural  antidote  to  Malta :  for  Tripoli, 
too,  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  —  much 
against  their  will  —  inasmuch  as  the  Emperor 
had  made  their  defence  of  this  eastenimost 
Barbary  state  a  condition  of  their  tenure  of 
MalUv.  But  the  fortilications  of  Tripoli  were 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Turkish  bom- 
bardment, and  Gaspard  de  Villiers,  the  com- 
mandant, was  forced  to  surrender  (August  15th), 
"  on  terms,  as  he  believed,  identical  with  those 
which  Suleyman  granted  to  the  Knights  of 
l{h()(les.  But  Sinan  was  no  Suleyman;  more- 
over, he  was  in  a  furious  rage  with  the  whole 
Order.  He  put  the  garrison  —  all  save  a  few  — 
in  chains  and  carried  them  off  to  grace  his 
triumi)ii  at  Stambol.  Thus  did  Tripoli  fall  once 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  ilosh'ms.  .  .  .  The 
misfortunes  of  the  Christians  did  not  end  here. 
Year  after  year  the  Ottoman  tieet  apneared  in 
Italian  waters.  .  .  .  Unable  as  they  felt  them- 
selves to  cope  with  the  Turks  at  sea,  the  powers 
of  Southern  Europe  resolved  to  strike  one  more 
blow  on  land,  and  recover  Tripoli.  A  fleet  of 
nearly  100  galleys  and  ships,  gathered  from 
Spain.  Genoa,  'tlie  Religion,'  the  Pope,  from  all 
quarters,  with  the  Duke  de  Medina-Celi  at  their 
head,  assembled  at  Messina.  .  .  .  Five  times  the 
expedition  put  to  seu;  live  times  was  it  driven 


I  back  by  contrary  winds.  At  last,  on  February 
i  10,  1560,  it  was  fairly  away  for  the  Africali 
I  coast.  Here  fresh  troubles  awaited  it.  Long 
I  delays  in  crowded  vessels  had  produced  their 
disastrous  elfects:  fevers  and  scurvy  and 
dysentery  were  working  their  terrible  ravages 
among  the  crews,  and  2,000  corpses  were  flung 
into  tlie  sea  It  was  impossible  to  lay  siege  to 
Tripoli  with  a  diseased  army,  and  wlieii  actually 
in  sight  of  their  object  the  admirals  gave  orders 
to  return  to  Jerba.  A  sudden  descent  quickly 
gave  them  the  conunand  of  the  beautiful  island,. 
...  In  two  months  a  strong  castle  was  built, 
with  all  scientific  earthworks,  and  the  admiral 
prepared  to  carry  home  such  troops  as  were  not 
needed  for  its  defence.  Unhai)pil3'  for  him,  he 
had  lingered  too  long.  .  .  .  He  was  about  to 
prepare  for  departiire  when  news  came  that  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  been  seen  at  Goza.  Instantly 
all  was  panic.  Valiant  gentlemen  forgot  their 
valour,  forgot  their  coolness.  .  .  .  Before  they 
could  make  out  of  the  strait  .  .  .  the  dread 
Corsair  [Dragut]  himself,  and  Ochiali,  and  Piali 
Pasha  were  upon  them.  Then  ensued  a  scene 
of  confusion  that  baflles  description.  Despairing 
of  weathering  the  north  side  of  Jerba  the  panic- 
stricken  Christians  ran  their  ships  ashore  and 
deserted  them,  never  stopping  even  to  set  them 
on  Are.  .  .  .  On  rowed  the  Turks;  galleys  and 
galleons  to  the  number  of  56  fell  into  their  hands; 
18,000  Christians  bowed  down  before  their 
scimitars;  the  beach  on  that  memorable  11th  of 
>[ay,  1560,  Avas  a  confused  medley  of  st- inded 
ships,  helpless  prisoners,  Turks  busy  in  looting 
men  and  galleys  —  and  a  hideous  heap  of 
mangled  bodies.  The  fleet  and  the  arm}'  which 
had  sailed  from  3Iessina  .  .  .  were  absolutely 
lost." — S.  Lane-Poole,  Stary  of  the  Bavhary 
Cormirs. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hint,  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  II.,  hk.  4,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1563-1565. — Repulse  of  the  Moors 
from  Gran  and  Mazarquiver. — Capture  of 
Penon  de  Velez. — In  the  spring  of  1563  a 
most  determined  and  formidable  attempt  was 
made  by  Has.sem,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  to  drive 
the  Spanianls  from  Oran  and  Alazarquiver, 
which  they  had  held  since  the  African  con- 
quests of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  siege  was 
fierce  and  desperate;  the  defence  most  heroic. 
The  beleaguered  garrisons  held  their  ground 
until  a  relieving  expedition  from  Snain  came  in 
sight,  on  the  8th  of  June,  when  the  Moors 
retreated  hastily.  In  the  summer  of  the  next 
year  the  Spaniards  took  the  strong  island  fortress 
of  Penon  de  Velez,  breaking  up  one  more  nest  of 
piracy  and  strengthening  their  footing  on  the 
Barbary  coast.  In  the  course  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing they  blocked  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tetuan,  which  was  a  jflace  of  refuge  for  the 
n\arauders. — W.  II.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  IL,  hk.  4,  ch.  1  (r.  2). 

A.  Ti.  1565. — Participation  in  the  Turkish 
Siege  of  Malta.— Death  of  Drag-ut.  See 
H().'<i'n  Ai.LKiis  oi' St.  John:  A.  D.  1530-1505. 

A.  D.  1570-1571.  — War  with  the  Holy 
League  of  Spain,  Venice  and  the  Pope. — The 
Battle  of  Lepanto.  Bee  Tuhks:  A.  D.  1566- 
1571. 

A.  D.  TS/2-1573.— Capture  of  Tunis  by 
Don  John  of  Austria.— Its  recovery,  with 
Goietta,  by  the  Turks.  See  Tukks:  A.  D. 
1572-1573. 
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A.  D.  1579. — Invasion  of  Morocco  by  Sebas- 
tian of  Portugal. — His  defeat  and  death.  Sec 
I'oilTniAl.:   A.  I).  157i»-tr)H0. 

A.  D.  1664-1684. — Wars  of  France  against 
the  piratical  powers. — Destructive  bombard- 
ments of  Algiers. — "The  luicient  alllanee  of 
tlie  crown  of  France  with  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
always  unpopular,  and  less  necessary  since  France 
luul  become  so  strong,  was  at  this  moment  [early 
in  the  reigu  of  Louis  XIV.]  well-nii^h  broken,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  both  of  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  South  and  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
.  .  .  Divers  plans  were  proposed  in  the  King's 
council  for  attacking  the  Ottoman  power  on  the 
Moorish  coasts,  and  for  repressing  the  pirates, 
who  were  tho  terror  of  the  merchant-.shipping 
and  maritime  provinces.  Colbert  induced  the 
king  to  attemi)t  a  military  settlement  among  the 
Moors  as  the  best  means  of  holding  them  in 
check.  A  scjuadron  commanded  by  tlie  Duke  lie 
Beaufort  .  .  .  landed  5,000  picked  soldiers  be- 
fore Jijeli  (or  Djigelli),  a  small  Algerine  port 
between  Bougiah  and  Bona.  They  took  posses- 
sion of  Jijeli  without  dilliculty  (July  2'Z,  1G64); 
but  discord  arose  between  Beaufort  and  his 
officers;  they  did  not  work  actively  enough  to 
fortify  themselves,"  and  before  the  end  of 
September  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the 
place  precipitately.  "The  success  of  Beaufort's 
squadron,  commanded  under  the  duke  by  the 
celebrated  Chevalier  Paul,  ere  long  elTaced  the 
impression  of  this  reverse:  two  Algerine  flotillas 
were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  1005."  The 
Dey  of  Algiers  sent  one  of  his  French  captives, 
an  officer  named  Du  Babiuais,  to  France  with 
proposals  of  jieace,  making  him  swear  to  return 
if  his  mission  failed.  The  proposals  were  re- 
jected; Du  Babiuais  was  loyal  to  his  oath  and 
returned  —  to  suffer  death,  as  he  expected,  at  the 
hands  of  the  furious  barbarian.  "The  devotion 
of  th's  Breton  Regulus  was  not  lost :  despondency 
soon  took  the  i)lace  of  anger  in  the  heart  of  the 
Moorish  chiefs.  Tunis  yielded  lir.st  to  the  guns 
of  the  Fren<!h  scjuadron,  brought  to  bear  on  it 
from  the  Bay  of  Goletta.  The  Pacha  and  the 
Divan  of  Tunis  obligated  themselves  to  restore 
all  the  French  slaves  they  possessed,  to  re- 
spect French  ships,  and  thenceforth  to  release 
rvll  Frenchmen  whom  they  should  capture  on 
foreign  ships.  .  .  .  Rights  of  aubaine,  and  of 
admiralty  and  shipwreck,  were  suppressed  as  re- 
garded i'^renchmea  (November  25,  16G5).  The 
station  at  Cape  Negro  was  restored  to  France. 
.  .  .  Algiers  submitted,  six  months  after,  to 
nearly  the  sjime  conditions  imposed  on  it  by 
Louis  XIV. :  one  of  the  articles  stipulated  that 
French  merchants  should  be  treated  as  favorably 
as  any  foreign  nation,  and  even  more  so  (May  if, 
1600).  Jlore  than  3,000  French  slaves  were  set 
at  liberty. "  Between  IOCS)  and  1072,  Louis  XIV. 
was  seriously  metlitating  a  great  war  of  conquest 
with  the  Turks  and  their  dei)endencies,  but  pre- 
ferred, tinally,  to  enter  ui)on  his  war  with  Hol- 
land, which  brought  the  other  project  to  nauglit. 
France  and  the  Ottoman  empire  then  remained 
on  tolerably  good  terms  until  1081,  when  a 
".squadron  of  Tripolitan  corsairs  having  carried 
off  a  French  ship  on  the  coast  of  Provence, 
Duquesne,  at  the  head  of  seven  vessels,  pur- 
sued the  pirates  into  the  waters  of  Greece.  They 
took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Si:io.  Du'  lesue 
summoned  the  Pacha  of  Scio  ta  ex  pel  them. 
The  Pacha  refused,   and  fired  ou  the  French 


squadron,  when  Duquesne  cannonaded  both  the 
pirates  and  the  town  with  such  violence  that  the 
Pacha,  terrified,  asked  for  a  truce,  in  order  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Sultan  (July  23,  1081). 
Duquesne  converted  the  attack  into  a  blockade. 
At  the  news  of  this  violati(m  of  the  Ottoman 
territory,  the  Sultan,  Alahomet  IV.,  fell  into  a 
rage  .  .  .  and  dispatched  the  Captain  Pacha  to 
Scio  with  32  galleys.  Duquesne  allowed  the 
Turkish  galleys  to  enter  the  harbor,  then  block- 
aded them  with  the  pinites,  and  declared  that  ho 
would  burn  tiie  whole  if  satisfaction  were  not 
had  of  the  Tripolitans.  The  Divan  hesitated. 
War  was  about  to  recommence  with  the  Em- 
peror; it  was  not  the  moment  to  kindle  it  against 
France."  In  tlie  end  there  was  a  compromise, 
and  the  Tripolitans  gave  up  the  French  vessel 
and  the  slaves  they  had  captured,  promising, 
also,  to  receive  a  French  consul  at  Tripoli. 
"During  this  time  another  squadron,  commanded 
by  Chateau-Renault,  blockaded  the  coasts  of 
^lorocco,  the  men  of  Maghreb  having  rivalled 
in  depredations  the  vassals  of  Turkey.  The 
l)owerful  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Muley  Ismael, 
sent  the  governor  of  Tetuan  to  France  to  solicit 
peace  of  Louis  XIV.  The  treaty  was  signed  at 
Saint-Germain,  January  29,  1082,  on  advantage- 
ous conditions."  including  restitution  of  French 
slaves.  "  .iMIairs  did  not  terminate  so  amicably 
with  Algiers.  From  this  piratical  centre  had 
proceeded  the  gravest  offenses.  A  captain  of 
the  royal  navy  was  held  in  slavery  there,  with 
many  other  Frenchmen.  It  was  resolved  to  in- 
flict a  terrible  punishment  on  the  Algerines. 
The  thought  of  coniiuering  Algeria  had  more 
than  once  presented  itself  to  the  king  and 
Colbert,  and  they  appreciated  the  value  of  this 
conquest ;  the  Jijeli  expedition  had  been  formerly 
a  first  attempt.  They  did  not,  however,  deem 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  embark  in  such  an 
enterprise;  a  descent,  a  siege,  would  have  re- 
quired too  great  preparations;  they  had  recourse 
to  another  means  of  attack.  The  regenerator  of 
the  art  of  naval  construction,  Petit-Rcnau,  in- 
vented bomb-ketches  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
.  .  .  July  23,  1C82,  Duquesne  anchored  before 
Algiers,  with  11  ships,  15  galleys,  5  bomb- 
ketches,  and  Pctit-Renau  to  guide  them.  After 
five  weeks'  delay  caused  by  bad  weather,  then 
by  a  fire  on  one  of  the  bomb-ketches,  the 
thorough  trial  took  place  during  the  night  of 
August  30.  The  effect  was  terrible :  a  part  of 
the  great  mosque  fell  on  the  crowd  that  had 
taken  refuge  there.  During  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 3-4,  the  Algerines  attempted  to  capture 
the  bomb-ketches  moored  at  the  entrance  of  their 
harbor;  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  bombard- 
ment continued.  The  Dey  wished  to  negotiate ; 
the  people,  exasperated,  prevented  him.  The 
wind  sliifting  to  the  northwest  presaged  the 
equinoctial  storm;  Duquesne  set  sail  again, 
September  12.  Tlie  expedition  had  not  been 
decisive.  It  was  begun  anew.  June  18,  1083, 
Du(iuesne  reappearc(l  in  the  road  of  Algiiirs;  he 
had,  this  time,  seven  bomb-kel  'tes  instead  of  five. 
Tliese  instruments  of  extermination  had  been 
perfected  in  the  interval.  The  nights  of  June 
26-27  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  houses,  several  mosques,  and  the  palace 
of  the  IX'V.  A  thousand  men  perished  in  the 
harbor  ami  the  town. "  The  Dey  opened  negotia- 
tions, giving  up  700  French  slaves,  but  was 
killed  by  his  Juuizuries,  aud  one  Uadgi-IIussein 
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proclaimed  in  his  stead.  "The  bombardment 
was  resumed  with  increasing  violence.  .  .  .  The 
Algeriues  avenged  themselves  by  binding  to  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
who  remained  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  The  fury  of 
the  Algeriues  drew  upon  them  redoubled 
calanuties.  .  .  .  The  bombs  rained  almost  with- 
out intermission.  The  harbor  was  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  vessels.  The  city  was  ...  a 
heap  of  bloody  ruins."  But  "the  bomb-ketches 
l)ad  exhausted  their  ammunition  September 
was  approaching.  Duquesne  again  departed; 
but  a  strong  blockading  force  was  kept  up,  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter,  as  a  standing  threat  of  tiie 
return  of  the  'infernal  vessels.'  The  Algerines 
flnallj'  bowed  their  head,  and,  April  25,  1684, 
peace  was  accorded  by  Tourville,  the  com- 
mander of  the  blockade,  to  the  Pacha,  Dej', 
Divan,  and  troops  of  Algiers.  The  Algerines 
restored  320  French  slaves  remaining  in  their 
power,  and  180  other  Christians  clainied  bj'  the 
King;  the  janizaries  only  which  had  been  taken 
from  tliem  were  restored ;  they  engaged  to  make 
no  prizes  within  ten  leagiies  of  the  coast  of 
France,  nor  to  assist  the  other  ^Moorish  corsairs 
at  war  with  France ;  to  recognize  the  precedence 
of  the  Hag  of  France  over  all  other  Hags,  &c., 
&c. ;  lastly,  they  sent  an  embassj'^  to  carry  their 
submission  to  Louis  XIV. ;  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, pay  the  damages  which  Duquesne  had 
wished  to  exact  of  them." — II.  Martin,  Hint,  of 
France:   Age  of  Tj)uis  XIV.     '.  1,  ch.  A:  audi. 

A.  D.  1785-1801. — Piraiical  depredations 
upon  American  commerce. — Humiliating  trea- 
ties and  tribute. — The  example  of  resistance 
given  by  the  United  States. — "It  is  ditHcult 
.for  us  to  realize  that  only  70  years  ago  the  Medi- 
terranean was  so  unsafe  that  the  merchant  ships 
of  every  nation  stood  in  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  unless  they  were  protected 
either  by  an  armed  convoy  or  by  tribute  paid  to 
the  petty  Barbary  powers.  Yet  we  can  scarcely 
open  a  book  of  travels  during  the  last  century 
without  mention  being  made  of  the  immense 
risks  to  which  every  one  was  exposed  who  ven- 
tured by  sea  from  Marseilles  to  Naples.  .  .  . 
The  European  states,  in  order  to  protect  their  com- 
merce, had  the  choice  either  of  paying  certain 
sums  per  head  for  each  captive,  which  in  reality 
was  a  premium  ou  capture,  or  of  buying  entire 
freedom  for  their  commerce  by  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  yearly.  TJie  treaty  renewed  by 
France,  in  1788,  with  Algiers,  was  for  fifty  years, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  p.'.y  $200,000  annually,  be- 
sides large  presents  diatributed  according  to 
custom  every  ten  years,  and  a  great  sum  given 
down.  The  peace  of  Spain  with  Algiers  is  said 
to  have  cost  from  three  to  live  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  same  time 
England  was  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  about 
$280,000.  England  was  tlie  only  power  sutH- 
ciently  strong  on  the  sea  to  jiut  down  these  pirates ; 
but  in  order  to  keep  her  own  position  as  mistress 
of  the  seas  she  preferred  to  leave  them  in  existence 
in  order  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  commerce  of  other 
European  powers,  and  even  to  support  them  by 
paying  a  sum  so  great  that  oth<!r  states  might 
find  it  difllcult  to  make  peace  with  them.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  we  [of  the  United 
States  of  America]  no  longer  had  the  safeguards 
for  our  conunerce  that  had  been  given  to  us  by 
England,  and  it  was  therefore  that  in  our  very 
lirst  ucgotitttious  for  a  treaty  with  France  we 


desired  to  have  an  article  inserted  into  th  '  treaty, 
that  the  king  of  France  should  secure  the  in- 
habiUmts  of  the  United  States,  and  their  vessels 
and  effects,  against  all  attacks  or  depredations 
from  any  of  tlie  Barbary  powers.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  insert  this  article  in  tlie  treaty  of 
1778,  and  instead  of  that  the  king  agreed  to  'em- 
ploy his  good  otlices  and  interposition  in  order 
to  provide  as  fully  and  etlicaciously  as  possible 
for  the  benefit,  conveniency  and  safety  of  the 
United  States  against  the  princes  and  the  states 
of  Barbary  or  their  subjects.' " —  Direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  piratical 
powcs  were  opened  in  178o,  l)y  a  call  which  Mr. 
Adams  made  upon  the  Tripolitan  ambassador. 
Tlie  latter  announced  to  Mr.  Adams  tliat  "  '  Tur- 
key, Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  .Morocco  were 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Mediterranean;  anil  that 
no  nation  could  navigate  that  sea  without  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  tiicm.'  .  .  .  The  ambassador  de- 
manded as  the  lowest  price  f(jr  a  iierpetual  jieaco 
yO,000  guineas  for  his  employers  and  £3,000  for 
himsfilf ;  that  Tunis  would  probably  treat  on  tlio 
same  terms ;  but  ho  could  not  answer  for  Algiers 
or  Morocco.  Peace  with  all  four  powers  would 
cost  at  least  $1,000,000,  and  Congress  hadappro- 
l)riated  only  $80,000.  .  .  .  Mr.  Adams  was 
strongly  opposed  to  war,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  preferred  the  payment  of  tribute. 
.  .  .  ;Mr.  Jefferson  quite  as  deciiledly  preferred 
war."  The  opinion  in  favor  of  a  trial  of  pacific 
negotiations  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  witli  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  was  concluded  in  1787.  An 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  make  terms  with  tlie 
Dey  of  Algiers  and  to  redeem  a  inunber  of 
American  captives  in  his  hands,  came  to  nothing. 
"  For  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
fourteen  men  were  allowed  to  remain  in  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years.  ...  In  November,  1793, 
the  number  of  [American]  prisoners  at  Algiers 
amounted  to  115  men,  among  whom  there  re- 
mained only  ten  of  the  original  captives  of  1785." 
At  last,  the  nation  began  to  realize  the  intolerable 
shame  of  the  matter,  and,  "on  January  2,  1794, 
the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  that  a 
'  naval  force  adequi^te  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the  Al- 
gerine  forces  ought  to  be  provided.'  In  the  same 
year  authority  was  given  to  build  six  frigates, 
and  to  procure  ten  smaller  vessels  to  be  ('(luipped 
as  galleys.  Negotiations,  however,  continued 
to  goon,"  and  in  September,  1795,  a  treaty  with 
the  Dey  was  concluded.  ' '  In  making  this  treaty, 
however,  we  had  been  obliged  to  follow  the 
usage  of  European  powers  —  not  only  pay  a  largo 
suni  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace,  but  an 
annual  tribute,  in  order  to  keep  our  vessels  from 
being  captured  in  the  future.  The  total  cost  of 
fulfilling  tlie  'reaty  was  estimated  at  $992,- 
463.25." — E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  pt. 
4.— "The  first  treatv  of  1795.  with  Algiers, 
which  was  negotiatecl  during  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, cost  the  United  States,  for  tlu;  ran- 
som of  American  captives,  and  the  Dey's  forbear- 
ance, around  $1,000,000,  in  addition  to  which  an 
annuity  was  jn'omised.  Treaties  with  other  Bar- 
bary States  followed,  one  of  which  jjurchased 
peace  from  Tripoli  by  the  payment  of  a  gross 
sum.  Nearly  $2,000"000  had  been  squandered 
thus  far  in  bribing  these  powers  to  n  spect  our 
flag,  and  President  Adams  complained  in  1800 
that  the  United  States  had  to  pay  three  times  the 
tribute  imposed  upon   Sweden  and  Denmark. 
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But  tliis  temporizinf,'  policy  only  made  matiors 
vorso.  Cnptaia  Bainbridge  arrived  at  Algiers 
in  1800,  bearing  the  annual  tribute  money  for  tliu 
Dey  in  a  national  frigate,  and  the  Dey  ordered 
him  to  proceed  to  Constimtinople  to  deliver  Al- 
^erine  dispatches.  '  English,  French,  and  Span- 
isli  ships  of  war  have  done  the  same,'  said  the 
Dey,  insolently,  when  Bainbridge  and  the  Ameri- 
can consul  remonstrated.  '  You  pay  me  tribute 
because  you  are  my  slaves. '  Bainbridge  had  to 
obey.  .  .  .  The  lesser  Barbary  States  were  still 
more  exasperating.  The  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  had 
tlireatened  to  seize  American  vessels  unless 
President  Adams  sent  him  a  present  like  that 
bestowed  upon  Algiers.  The  Bashaw  of  Tunis 
made  a  similar  demand  upon  the  new  President 
[Jefferson].  .  .  .  Jefferson  had,  while  in  Wash- 
ington's cabinet,  expressed  his  detestation  of  the 
metljotl  hitherto  favored  for  pacifying  these  pests 
of  commerce ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  pres- 
ent favorable  opportunity,  he  sent  out  Commo- 
dore Dale  with  a  squadron  of  three  frigates  and 
a  sloop  of  war,  to  make  a  naval  demonstnition 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  .  .  .  Commodore  Dale, 
upon  arriving  at  Gibraltar  [July,  1801],  found 
two  Tripolitan  cruisers  watching  for  American 
vessels;  for,  as  had  been  suspected,  Tripoli 
already  meditated  war.  Tlie  frigate  Philadelphia 
blockaded  these  vessels,  while  Bainbridge,  witli 
the  frigate  Essex,  convoyed  American  vessels  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Dale,  in  the  frigate  Presi- 
dent, proceeded  to  cruise  off  Tripoli,  followed 
by  the  schooner  Experiment,  which  presently 
captured  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  14  guns  after 
a  spirited  action.  The  Barbary  powers  were  for 
a  time  overawed,  and  the  United  States  thus  set 
the  first  example  among  Christian  nations  of 
making  reprisals  instead  of  ransom  the  rule  of 
security  against  these  commercial  marauders. 
In  this  respect  Jefferson's  conduct  was  applauded 
at  home  by  men  of  all  parties." — J.  Schouler, 
llist.  of  the  U.  8.,  ch.  5,  sect.  1  (».  2). 

Also  in  :  R.  L.  Playfair,  TIte  Scourge  of  Chris- 
tendom, ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1803-1805. — American  War  with  the 
pirates  of  Tripoli. — "The  war  with  Tripoli 
dragged  tediously  along,  and  seemed  no  nearer 
its  end  at  the  close  of  i803  than  18  months  be- 
fore. Commodore  Morris,  whom  the  President 
sent  to  command  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
cruised  from  port  to  port  between  May,  1802, 
and  August,  1803,  convoying  merchant  vessels 
from  Gibraltar  to  Leghorn  and  JMalta,  or  lay  in 
liarbor  and  repaired  his  ships,  but  neither  block- 
aded nor  molested  Tripoli :  until  at  length,  June 
21,  1803,  the  President  called  him  home  and  dis- 
missed him  from  the  service.  His  successor 
was  Commodore  Preble,  who  Sept.  12,  1803, 
reached  Gibraltar  with  the  relief-squadron  which 
Secretary  Gallatin  thought  unnecessarily  strong. 
.  .  .  He  found  Morocco  taking  part  with 
Tripoli.  Captain  Bainbridge,  who  reached  Gib- 
raltar in  the  'Philadelphia'  August  24,  some 
three  weeks  before  Preble  arrived,  caught  in  the 
neighborhood  a  Moorish  cruiser  of  23  guns  with 
an  American  brig  in  its  clutches.  Another 
American  brig  had  just  been  seized  at  Mogador. 
Determined  to  stop  this  peril  at  the  outset, 
I'reble  united  to  bis  own  squadron  the  ships 
which  he  had  come  to  relieve,  and  with  this 
combined  force,  .  .  .  sending  the  '  Philadelphia ' 
to  blockade  Tripoli,  he  crossed  to  Tangiers 
October  0,  and  brought  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 


to  rea.4on.  On  both  sides  prizes  and  prisoners 
were  restored,  and  the  old  treaty  was  renewed. 
Tliis  affair  consumed  time;  and  when  at  length 
Preble  got  the  '  Constitution '  under  way  for  the 
Tripolitan  coast,  he  spoke  a  British  frigate  off 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  reported  that  the 
'  Philadelphia '  had  been  captured  October  21, 
more  than  three  weeks  before.  Bainbridge, 
cruising  off  Tripoli,  had  chasea  a  Tripolitan 
cruiser  into  shoal  water,  and  was  hauling  off, 
when  the  frigate  struck  on  a  reef  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor.  Every  effort  was  made  without 
success  to  float  her;  but  at  last  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  Tripolitan  gunboats,  and  Bainbridge 
struck  his  flag.  The  Tripolitans,  after  a  few 
days  work,  floated  the  frigate,  and  brought  her 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle.  The  olHcers  be- 
came prisoners  of  war,  and  the  crew,  in  number 
300  or  more,  were  put  to  hard  labor.  The  affair 
was  in  no  way  discreditable  to  the  squadron. 
.  .  .  The  Tripolitans  gained  nothing  except  the 
prisoners;  for  at  Bainbridge 's suggestion  Preble, 
some  time  afterward,  ordered  Stephen  Decatur, 
a  young  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  'Enter- 
prise,' to  take  a  captured  Tripolitan  craft  re- 
named the  'Intrepid,'  and  with  a  crew  of  75 
men  to  sail  from  Syracuse,  enter  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  night,  board  the  'Philadelphia,' and 
burn  her  under  the  castle  guns.  The  order  was 
literally  obeyed.  Decatur  ran  into  the  harbor 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  of  Feb.  16,  1804, 
boarded  the  frigate  within  half  gun-shot  of  the 
Pacha's  castle,  drove  the  Tripolitan  crew  over- 
board, set  the  ship  on  fire,  remained  alongside 
until  the  flames  were  beyond  control,  and  then 
withdrew  without  losing  a  man." — 11.  Adams, 
Hist,  of  tlic  U.  S. :  Administration  of  Jefferson, 
V.  2,  ch.  7. — "Commodore  Preble,  in  the  mean- 
time, hurried  his  preparations  for  more  serious 
work,  and  on  July  25th  arrived  off  Tripoli  with 
a  squadron,  consisting  of  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, three  brigs,  three  schooners,  six  gunboats, 
and  two  bonib  vessels.  Opposed  to  him  were 
arrayed  over  a  hundred  guns  mounted  on  shore 
batteries,  nineteen  gunboats,  one  ten-gun  brig, 
two  schooners  moimting  eight  guns  each,  and 
twelve  galleys.  Between  August  3rd  and  Sep- 
tember 3rd  Ave  attacks  were  made,  and  though 
the  town  was  never  reduced,  substantial  damage 
was  inflicted,  and  the  subsequent  satisfactory 
peace  rendered  possible.  Preble  was  relieved 
by  Barron  in  September,  not  because  of  any  loss 
of  confidence  in  his  ability,  but  from  exigencies 
of  the  service,  which  forbade  the  Government 
sending  out  an  ollicer  junior  to  him  in  the  relief 
squadron  which  reinforced  his  own.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  iirescnted 
with  a  gold  medal,  and  the  thanks  of  Congress 
were  tendered  him,  his  otlicers,  and  men,  for 
gallant  and  faithful  services.  The  blockade 
was  maintained  vigorously,  and  in  1805  un  attack 
was  made  upon  tlic  Tripolitan  town  of  Derna, 
by  a  combined  land  and  naval  force ;  the  former 
being  under  command  of  Consul-General  Eaton, 
who  had  been  a  captain  In  the  American  army, 
and  of  Lieutenant  O'Baunou  of  the  Marines. 
The  enemy  made  a  spirited  though  disorganized 
defence,  but  the  shells  of  the  war-ships  drove 
them  from  point  to  point,  and  liually  their  prin- 
cipal work  was  carried  by  the  i'orce  under 
O'Banuon  and  3Iidshipman  Mann.  Eaton  was 
eager  to  press  forward,  but  he  was  denied  rein- 
forcements and  military  stores,  and  much  of  his 
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iulviiutago  was  lost.  All  further  operations 
were,  however,  discoutimied  in  June,  1805, 
when,  after  the  usual  intrigues,  delays,  and 
prevarications,  a,  treaty  was  signed  by  tiie 
Pasha,  wliieh  pr-tviiled  that  no  further  tribute 
should  be  exae'ed,  and  that  Anieriean  vessels 
should  be  forerer  fret;  of  his  rovers.  Satisfac- 
tory as  was  this  conclusion,  the  uncomfortable 
fact  remains  thi;t  tribi.te  entered  into  the  settle- 
ni(;nt.  After  all  liic  prisoners  had  been  ex- 
changed man  for  man,  the  Tripolitan  Govern- 
ment demanded,  and  the  United  States  paid,  the 
handsome  sum  of  si.\ty  thousand  dollars  to 
close  the  contract.  'Phis  treatj',  however, 
awakened  the  conscience  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  day  it  was  signed  the  power  of  the  Barbary 
Corsairs  began  to  wane.  The  olch-r  countries 
saw  their  duty  more  clearly,  and  ceased  to  legalize 
robbery  on  the  high  seas." — S.  Laue-Poole, 
Stori/  of  the  Barbary  Cormiirs,  ch.  20. 

Also  in  :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Hint,  of  the  V.  S. 
Navy,  V.  1,  ck.  18  and  t.  2,  ch.  1-7. — The  same. 
Life  of  Preble. — A.  S.  Mackenzie,  Life  of  Deca- 
tur, ch.  3-7. 

A.  D.  1815.— Final  War  of  Algiers  with  the 
United  States. — Death-blow  to  Algerine 
piracy. — ".Just  as  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain  broke  out,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  taking 
offense  at  not  having  received  from  America  the 
precise  articles  in  the  way  of  tribute  demanded, 
had  unceremoniously  dismissed  Lear,  the  consul, 
had  declared  war,  and  had  since  captured  an 
American  vessel,  and  reduced  her  crew  to 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  England,  this  declaration  had 
been  reciprocated.  Efforts  had  been  at  once 
made  to  fit  out  ships,  new  and  old,  including 
several  small  ones  lately  purchased  for  the  pro- 
posed squadrons  of  Porter  and  Perry,  and  before 
many  weeks  Decatur  sailed  from  New  York 
with  the  Guerriiire,  Macedonian,  and  Constel- 
lation frigates,  now  released  from  l)lockade ;  the 
Ontario,  new  sloop  of  war,  four  brigs,  and  two 
schooners.  Two  days  after  passing  Gibralter,  he 
fell  in  with  and  captured  an  Algerine  frigate  of 
44  gims,  the  largest  ship  in  the  Vlgerine  navy, 
which  struck  to  the  Guerri(ire  after  a  running 
fight  of  twenty-five  minutes.  A  day  or  two 
after,  an  Algerine  brig  was  chased  into  shoal 
water  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  captured  by  the 
smaller  vessels.  Decatur  having  appeared  off 
Algiers,  the  terrified  Dey  at  once  consented  to  a 
treaty,  which  he  submitted  to  sign  on  Decatur's 
quarter  deck,  surrendering  all  prisoners  on  hand, 
making  certain  pt  uniary  indemnities,  renouncing 
all  future  claim  to  any  American  tribute  or 
presents,  and  the  practice,  also,  of  reducing 
prisoners  of  war  to  slavery.  Decatur  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  obtained  from 
both  indenuiity  for  certain  American  vessels 
captured  under  the  guns  of  their  forts  by  British 
cruisers  during  the  late  war.  The  Bey  of 
Tripoli  being  short  of  cash,  Decatur  agreed  to 
accept  in  part  payment  the  restoration  of  liberty 
to  eight  Danes  and  two  Neapolitans  held  as 
slaves."— R.  Ilildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  Secotul 
Senea,  ch.  30  (».  3). 

Ai,80  IN:  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  Life  of  Decatur,  ch. 
13-14. 

A.  D.  1816. — Bombardment  of  Algiers  by 
Lord  Exmouth. — Relinquishment  of  Christian 
slavery  in  Algiers,  Tripolis  and  Tunis. — "The 
corsaiiu  of   Barbary    still  scoured   the  Mediter- 


ranean; the  captives,  whom  they  had  taken  from 
Christian  vessels,  still  languished  in  captivity  in 
Algiers;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  civilized 
world,  a  piratical  state  was  suffered  to  exist  in 
its  very  centre.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  of  the  war 
[of  the  (,'oalitioii  against  Napoleon  and  France] 
made  the;  continuance  of  these  ravages  utterly 
intolerable.  In  the  interests  of  civilization  it 
M'as  e.-isential  that  piniey  should  be  put  down; 
Britain  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  it  therefore 
devolved  upon  her  to  do  the  work.  .  .  .  Happily 
for  this  country  the  .Mediterranean  command  was 
held  by  anollicer  [Lord  Exmouth]  whose  bravery 
and  skill  wcjre  fully  etiual  to  the  dangers  before 
him.  .  .  .  Early  in  1810  Exmouth  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  the  S(;veral  states  of  Barbary ;  to 
recjuire  them  to  rc^coguize  the  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  Britain;  to  conclude  peace  with 
the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  Naples;  and  to 
abolish  Christian  slavery.  The  Dey  of  Algiers 
readily  assented  to  the  two  first  of  these  condi- 
tions; the  Beys  of  Tripolis  and  Tunis  followed 
the  example  of  the  Dey  of  Algioi-s,  and  in  addi- 
tion consented  to  refrain  in  future  from  treating 
prisoners  of  war  as  slaves.  Exmouth  thereupon 
returned  to  Algiers,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
similar  concession  from  the  Dej'.  The  Dey 
pleaded  that  Algiers  was  subject  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,"  and  obtained  a  truce  of  three  months  in 
order  to  confer  with  the  Sultan.  But  meantime 
the  Algerines  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon 
a  neighbouring  coral  fishery,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  the  British  flag,  massacring  the  fisher- 
men and  destroying  tTie  flag.  This  brought 
Exmouth  back  to  Algiers  in  great  haste,  with  an 
ultimatum  which  he  delivered  on  the  27th  of 
August.  No  answer  to  it  was  returned,  and  the 
fleet  (which  had  been  joined  by  some  vessels  of 
the  Dutch  navy)  sailed  into  battle  range  that 
same  afternoon.  ' '  The  Algerines  permitted  the 
ships  to  move  into  their  stations.  The  British 
reserved  their  fire .  till  they  could  deliver  it 
with  good  effect.  A  crowd  of  spectators 
watched  the  ships  from  the  siiore ;  and  Exmouth 
waved  his  hat  to  them  to  move  and  save  them- 
selves from  the  fire.  They  had  not  the  prudence 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  timely  warning.  A 
signal  shot  was  fired  by  the  Algerines  from  the 
mole.  The  'Queen  Charlotte'  replied  by 
delivering  her  entire  broadside.  Five  hundred 
men  were  struck  down  by  the  first  discharge. 
.  .  .  The  battle,  which  had  thus  begun  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  continued  till  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  By  that  time  half  Algiers  had 
been  destroyed ;  the  whole  of  the  Algerine  navy 
had  been  burned;  and,  though  a  few  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  still  maintained  a  casual  fire, 
their  principal  fortifications  were  crumbling 
ruins;  the  majority  of  their  guns  were  dis- 
mounted." The  Dey  humbled  himself  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  British  commander.  ' '  On 
the  first  day  of  September  Exmouth  had  the 
satisfaction  of  acquainting  his  government  with 
the  liberation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  city  of 
Algiers,  and  the  restitution  of  the  money  paid 
since  tlie  commencement  of  the  year  by  the 
Neapolitan  and  Sardinian  Governments  for  the 
redemption  of  slaves."  Ho  had  also  extorted 
from  the  piratical  Dey  a  solemn  declaration  that 
he  would,  in  future  wars,  treat  all  prisoners 
according  to  the  usages  of  European  nations. 
In  the  battle  which  won  these  important  results, 
"  128  men  were    killed   and    690    wounded  ua 
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board  tlio  British  fleet ;  the  Dutch  lost  13  killed 
and  ti'i  wounded." — S.  Wiilpole,  Jlist.  of  Eng. 
from  1815,  ch.  2  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  H.  Martineau,  IIi»t.  of  the  Tliiriy 
Tears  Peufc,  bk.  1,  ch.  6  {i\  1).— L.  Hertslet, 
Colkrtion  of  Treaties  and  CouventioUH,  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1830. — French  conquest  of  Algiers.— 
"Durinj;  tlu;  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers supplied  grain  for  the  use  of  tiie  Freneli 
armies;  it  was  bought  by  nierehants  of  Mar- 
willes,  and  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  matter 
wlii<  h  was  imsettled  as  late  as  1839.  Several  in- 
Btalmeiits  had  been  paid;  tiie  dey  demanded 
payment  in  full  aceonling  to  his  own  figures, 
while  ihc  French  government,  believing  tlie  de- 
mand excessive,  required  an  investigation.  In 
one  of  the  numerous  debates  on  the  subject, 
Hus.sein  Pivsha,  the  reigning  dey,  became  very 
angry,  struck  the  consul  with  a  fan,  and  ordered 
him  out  of  the  house.  He  refused  all  reparation 
for  the  insult,  even  on  the  formal  demand  of  the 
French  government,  and  consequently  tlierc  was 
no  alternative  but  war. "  Tlie  expedition  launched 
from  the  port  of  Toulon,  for  the  chastisement  of 
the  insolent  Algerine,  "comprised  J^T.SOO  men, 
8,000  horses,  and  180  pieces  of  artillery.  .  .  . 
The  sea-forces  included  11  ships  of  the  "line,  2!1 
frigates,  70  .smaller  vessels,  377  transports,  and 
2;W  boats  for  landing  troops.  Genend  liourmont, 
Minister  of  War,  commanded  the  expedition, 
which  appeared  in  front  of  Algiers  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1830."  Hussein  Pasha  "had  previously 
asked  for  aid  from  tlie  ^]ultJ^n  of  Turkey,  but 
that  wily  ruler  had  blankly  refused.  The  beys 
of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  had  also  declined  to  meddle 
with  the  affair."  The  landing  of  the  French 
was  effected  safely  and  witliout  serious  opposi- 
tion, at  Sidi-Ferruch,  about  16  miles  west  of 
Algiers.  The  Algerine  army,  40,000  to  50,000 
strong,  commanded  by  Aga  Ibrahim,  son-in-law 
of  the  dey,  took  its  position  on  the  table-land  of 
Staoueli,  overlooking  the  French,  where  it  waited 
while  their  landing  was  made.  On  the  19th 
Genenil  Bourmont  was  ready  to  advance.  His 
antagonist,  instead  of  adliering  to  the  waiting 
attitude,  and  forcing  the  French  to  attack  him, 
on  his  own  ground,  now  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  tlung  his  disorderly  mob  against  their  dis- 
ciplined battalions,  with  the  result  that  seldoni 
fails.  "The  Arab  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  al)out  3,000,  .  .  .  while  the  French  loss  was 
less  than  500.  In  little  more  than  an  hour  the 
battle  wius  over,  and  the  Osmaulis  were  in  full 
and  disorderly  retreat."  Gleneral  Bourmont  took 
possession  or  the  Algerine  camp  at  Staoueli, 
where  he  was  again  attacked  on  the  24tli  of 
June,  with  a  similar  dlsiistrous  result  to  the  Arabs. 
He  then  advanced  uijon  the  city  of  Algiers, 
est^iblished  his  army  in  iKxsition  behind  the  city, 
constructed  batteries,  and  oiK'ued,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  a  Iwmbardinent  so  ti'rrific  that  the  dey 
hoisted  the  white  flag  in  a  few  hours.  "  Hussein 
Pa.sha  hoiKJd  to  the  la.st  moment  to  retain  his 
country  and  its  indeiiendence  by  making  liberal 
concessions  in  the  way  of  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  anil  offered  to  liberate  all 
Christian  slaves  in  addition  to  paying  them  for 
their  services  and  sufferini^s.  The  English  con- 
sul trietl  to  mediate  on  this  basis,  but  his  offers 
of  mediation  were  politely  declined.  .  .  .  It  was 
Anally  agreed  tliat  the  dey  should  surrender 
Algiers  with  all  its  forts  and  military  stores,  and 
be  permitted  to  retire  wherever  he  chose  with 


his  wives,  children,  and  personal  belongings, 
but  he  was  not  to  remain  in  the  country  under 
any  circumstances.  On  the  5th  of  July  the 
French  entered  Algiers  in  great  pomp  and  took 
possession  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  spoils  of  war 
were  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  cfrntpier- 
ing  army,  when  its  numbers  and  tiie  circumstan- 
ces of  the  campaign  are  considered.  In  the 
treasury  was  found  a  large  room  filled  with  gold 
and  silver  coins  heaped  togetlier  indiscriminately, 
tlic  fruits  of  three  centuries  of  piracy;  they  were 
the  coins  of  all  the  nations  that  had  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Algeriues,  and  tlie 
variety  in  the  dates  showed  very  clearly  that 
the  accumulation  had  been  the  work  61  two 
or  three  hundred  years.  How  nmch  mon-y 
was  contained  in  this  vast  pile  is  not  known; 
certain  it  is  that  nearly  50,000,000  francs,  or 
£2,000,000  sterling,  actually  reached  the  French 
treasury.  .  .  .  Tlie  cost  of  the  war  was  much  more 
than  covered  by  the  captured  property.  .  .  . 
^lany  slaves  were  liberated.  .  .  .  The  Algerine 
]iower  was  forever  broken,  and  from  that  day 
Algeria  has  been  a  prosperous  colony  of  France. 
Hussein  Pasha  embarked  on  the  10th  of  July  with 
a  suite  of  110  persons,  of  whom  55  were  women. 
He  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  for 
a  time,  went  afterwards  to  Leghorn,  and  finally 
to  Egypt."  In  Egypt  he  died,  under  circum- 
stances which  indicated  poison. — T.  W.  Knox, 
Decisive  Battles  Since  Waterloo,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  R.  L.  Playfair,  Tlie  Scourge  of  Chris- 
tendom, ch.  19. — E.  E.  Crowe,  Hist,  of  the  Reigm 
oflA»iis  XVIJT.  and  Charles  X.,  v.  2,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1830-1846. — The  French  war  of  Sub- 
jugation in  Algeria  with  Abd-el-Kader. — 
"  When  Louis  Pliiiippe  ascended  the  throne  [of 
France,  A.  D.  1830J  tlie  generals  of  his  predeces- 
sor had  overrun  tlie  country  [of  Algiers]  — 
though  they  did  not  effectually  subdue  it;  their 
absolute  dominion  not  extending  far  round  Al- 
giers —  from  Bona,  on  tiie  east,  in  hit.  36°  53'  N. , 
long.  7°  46'  W.,  to  Oran,  on  the  west  —  nearly 
the  entire  extent  of  the  ancient  Libya.  .  .  . 
There  was  always  a  party  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  oppo.sed  to  the  conquest  who  deprecated 
the  colonisation  of  Algeria,  and  who  steadily  op- 
po.sed any  grants  of  either  men  or  money  to  be 
devoted  to  tlie  African  enterprise.  The  natural 
result  followed.  Ten  thousand  men  could  not 
effect  the  worli  for  which  40,000  were  required; 
and,  whilst  the  young  colony  languished,  the 
natives  became  emboldened,  and  encouraged  to 
make  tliat  resistance  which  cost  the  Fren(;h  so 
dear.  Jlarshal  Clausel,  when  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  tlie  colony,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  troojjs  .  .  .  established  a  series  of 
fortified  posts,  which  were  adequately  garrisoned ; 
.  and  roads  were  opened  to  enable  the  garri.son3 
promptly  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
These  positions,  rapidly  acquired,  he  was  unable 
to  maintain,  in  con'-jquence  of  tlie  home  govern- 
ment i-ecalling  tl'j  greater  part  of  his  force.  To 
recruit  his  army  he  resolved  to  enlist  some  corps 
of  the  natives;  and,  in  October,  1830,  the  first 
regiment  of  zouaves  was  raised."  ...  In  1833 
we  "  fii-st  hear  of  Abd-el-Kader.  TliLs  chief  was 
the  son  of  a  marabout,  or  priest,  in  tlie  province 
of  Oran.  He  united  consummate  ability  with 
great  valour ;  was  a  devout  Moluimmedan ;  and 
when  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  i)rophet,  he 
called  the  Arabs  around  him,  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  success.     His  countrymen  obeyed  his 
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call  In  great  inimbcrs;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  tliey  (lispliiycd,  ho  first,  at  tlie  close 
of  1833,  prochiinicd  liiniself  emirof  Tlemscn  (tlic 
former  name  of  Oran),  niid  then  seized  on  tlie 
port  of  Arzew,  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
that  name ;  and  tlie  port  of  Slostaganem,  on  the 
opposite  coast.  The  province  of  Mascara,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  was  also  mider  his  rule. 
At  that  time  general  Desmichels  commanded  at 
Oran.  lie  had  not  a  very  large  force,  but  he 
acted  promptly.  ^Marching  against  Abd-el-Kader, 
he  defeated  him  in  two  pitched  battles;  retook 
Arzew  and  Mostaganem ;  and,  on  the  2(Jth  of 
February,  1834,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
emir,  by  wi»ich  both  parties  were  bound  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  each  other.  During  that  year 
the  terms  were  observed;  but,  in  1835,  the  Arab 
chief  again  commenced  hostilities.  lie  marched 
to  the  cast,  entered  the  French  territories,  and 
took  possession  of  iledeah,  being  received  with 
the  utmost  joy  by  the  inhabitants.  On  the  26th 
of  .June,  general  Trezel,  with  only  2,300  men, 
marched  against  him.  Abd-el-Kader  had  8,000 
Arabs  under  his  command;  and  a  sanguinary 
combat  took  place  in  the  defiles  of  Mouley-Ismael. 
After  a  severe  combat,  the  French  forced  the 
passage,  but  with  considerable  loss.  .  .  .  The 
French  general,  finding  his  position  untenable, 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  28th  of 
June.  In  his  retreat  he  was  pursued  by  the  Arabs ; 
and  before  he  reached  Oran,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
he  lost  all  his  waggons,  train,  and  baggage ;  be- 
sides having  ten  oiViccrs,  and  2')2  sous-ollicers 
and  rank-and-file  killed,  and  308  wounded.  TJie 
heads  of  many  of  the  killed  were  displayed  in 
triumph  by  the  victors.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  French,  and  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing 
to  the  Arabs.  The  former  called  for  marshal 
Clausel  to  be  restored  to  his  command,  and  the 
government  at  home  complied ;  at  the  same  time 
issuing  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  Algeria 
shoidd  not  be  abandoned,  but  that  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms  should  be  maintained.  The 
marshal  left  France  on  the  28th  of  July ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  landed,  he  organised  an  expedition 
against  JIascara,  which  was  Abd-el-Kader's  capi- 
tal. .  .  .  The  Arab  chieftain  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy;  but,  being  twice  defeated,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  his  capital,  which  the  French  entered 
on  the  6tli  of  December,  and  found  completely 
deserted.  The  streets  and  houses  were  alike 
empty  and  desolate;  and  the  only  living  creature 
they  encountered  was  an  old  woman,  lying  on 
some  mats,  who  could  not  move  of  herself,  and 
had  been  either  forgotten  or  abandoned.  The 
French  set  fire  to  the  deserted  houses;  and  having 
effected  the  destruction  of  Miuscara,  they  marched 
to  Mostaganem,  which  Clausel  determined  to 
make  the  centre  of  French  power  in  that  dis- 
trict."—  Thos.  ^YTight.  Jllstory  of  France,  v.  3, 
mi-  633-635. — "  A  camp  was  established  on  the 
Taafna  in  April  1836,  and  an  action  took  place 
there  on  the  25th,  when  the  Tableau  states  that 
3,000  French  engaged  10,000  natives;  and  some 
of  tlie  enemies  being  troops  of  Morocco,  an  ex- 
planation was  required  of  Muley-Abd-er-Rach- 
man,  the  emperor,  who  said  that  the  assistnncc 
was  given  t<j  the  Algerines  without  his  knowledge. 
On  July  Oth,  1836,  Abd-el-Kader  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous'defeat  on  the  river  Sikkak,  near  Tlemsen, 
at  the  hands  of  Marshal  Bugeaud.  November 
1836,  the  first  expedition  was  formed  against 
Constantina.  .  .  .  After  the  failure  of  Clauzel, 
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Genenal  Damremont  was  appointed  governor, 
Feb.  12tii,  1837;  and  on  the  30th  of  May  tlio 
treaty  of  tlie  Taafna  between  General  Bugeaud 
and  Abd-el-Kader  left  the  French  government  at 
liberty  to  direct  all  their  attention  against  Con- 
stantina, a  camj)  being  formed  at  Medjoy-el- 
Ahmar  in  that  direction.  An  army  of  l(i,000 
men  set  out  thence  on  tlie  1st  of  October,  1837, 
for  Constantina.  On  the  (kli  it  arrived  l)eforo 
Constantina;  and  on  the  13th  the  town  was  taken 
with  a  severe  loss,  including  Damremont.  .Mar- 
shal Vallee  succeeded  Damremont  as  governor. 
The  fall  of  Const^mtina  destroyed  the  last  relic 

of  the  old  Turkish  government By  the  27th 

.Tanuary,  1838,  100  tribes  had  submitted  to  the 
French.  A  road  was  cleared  in  April  by  tJeneral 
Negrier  from  Constant  ma  to  Stora  on  the  sea. 
This  road,  i)assing  by  the  camps  of  Smendou  and 
the  Arrouch,  was  22  leagues  in  length.  Tlie 
coast  of  tlie  Bay  of  Stora,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Rusicada,  became  covered  witii  French 
settlers:  and  Philippeville  was foundi'd  Oct.  1838, 
threatening  to  supplant  Bona.  Abd-el-Kader 
advancing  in  December  1837  to  the  province  of 
Constantina,  the  French  advanced  also  to  observe 
liim;  then  both  retired,  without  coming  to  blows. 
A  misunderstanding  which  arose  respecting  the 
second  article  o'"  the  treaty  of  Taafna  was  settled 
in  the  beginning  of  1838.  .  .  .  When  Abd-el- 
Kader  assumed  tlie  royal  title  of  Sultan  and  the 
command  of  a  numerous  arm}',  the  French,  with 
republican  charity  and  fraternal  sympathy, 
sought  to  infringe  the  Taafna  treaty,  and  embroil 
the  Arab  hero,  in  order  to  ruin  his  rising  empire, 
and  found  their  own  on  its  ashes.  The  Emir  had 
been  recogni.sed  by  the  whole  country,  from  the 
gates  of  Ouclida  to  the  river  ^lijerda.  .  .  .  The 
war  was  resumed,  and  many  French  razzias  took 
l)lace.  Thev  once  marched  a  large  force  from 
Algiers  on  Milianah  to  surprise  the  sultan's  camp. 
They  failed  in  their  chief  object,  but  nearly  cap- 
tured the  sultiin  himself.  lie  was  surrounded  in 
the  middle  of  a  French  square,  which  tlioufrht 
itself  sure  of  the  reward  of  100,000  francs  (£4. 000) 
offered  for  him;  but  uttering  his  favourite  '  en- 
shallah'  (with  the  will  of  God),  he  gave  his  white 
Iiorse  the  spur,  and  came  over  their  bayonets  un- 
wounded.  lie  lost,  however,  thirty  of  his  body- 
guard and  friends,  but  killed  si.x  Frenchmen 
with  his  own  hand.  Still,  notwithst^nnding  his 
successes,  Abd-el-Kader  had  been  losing  all  his 
former  power,  as  his  Arabs,  though  brave,  coukl 
not  match  80,000  French  troops,  with  artillery 
and  all  the  other  ornaments  of  civilised  warfare. 
Seven  actions  were  fought  at  the  Col  de  ^Mouzaia, 
where  the  Arabs  were  overthrown  by  the  royal 
dukes,  in  1841;  and  at  the  Oued  Foddha,  where 
Changaniier,  with  a  handful  of  tro<ips,  defeated 
a  whole  population  in  a  frightful  gorge.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that,  having  no  guns,  he  launched 
his  Chassseurs  d'Afriquc  against  the  fort,  sjiying, 
'  Voiia  mon  artillerie ! '  Abd-el-Kader  had  then 
only  two  chances,  —  the  support  of  Muley-Abd-er- 
Raiinian,  Emperor  of  Morocco;  or  the  peace  that 
the  latter  might  conclude  with  Fnuice  for  him. 
General  Bugeaud,  who  had  replaced  JIarslial 
Vallee,  organised  a  plan  of  campaign  bj'  movable 
columns  nuliating  from  Algiers,  Oran.  and  Con- 
stantina; and  having  100,000  e.vcellent  soldiers 
at  his  disposal,  the  results  as  against  the  Emir 
were  slowly  but  surely  effective.  Gener.il  Ne- 
grier at  Constantina,  Chanmirnier  amongst  tho 
Iladjouts  about  Medcali  and  Milianah,  Cavaignac 
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anil  LamoricitSre  In  Onin, —  carriod  out  the 
fomiimnili'r-in-cliit'f's  instructions  with  untiring 
t'ncru'y  mid  i)CTS('vcrivn('u;  luul  in  tiie  sprini;;  of 
lt:tl;nhe  1)110  d'Auiuiilr.  in  company  witii  (tcn- 
«Tal  Chan^'arnicr,  surprised  tlie  Emir's  camp  in 
the  absence  of  tlic  greatest  part  of  liis  force,  ami 
it  was  witli  diUlcultv  that  lie  liimself  escaped. 
Not  loiiv;  afterwards  lie  toolt  refut^e  in  Morocco, 
excited  the  fanatical  passions  of  tlie  populace  of 
tliat  empire,  and  th(rel)y  forced  its  ruler,  Mulcy- 
Al)(l-eri{aiunaii,  nuicli  a;;ainst  his  own  iiiclina- 
tiim,  into  a  war  witli  France;  a  war  very  speedily 
U'rminated  l»v  General  liugeaud's  victory  of  Isly, 
with  s(ime  sll^^ht  assistance  from  flie  homhjird- 
ment  of  Tangier  and  Mogador  by  the  Prince  d(; 
Joinville.  In  ISl.'i  the  strugt^le  was  maintained 
amidst  the  hills  by  the  partisans  of  Abdel-ivader; 
but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  dwelling  on  its 
particulars,  save  in  one  instance.  ...  On  the 
nigiit  of  the  12th  of  June,  1845,  about  three 
months  before  Marshal  Bugeaud  left  Algeria, 
Colonels  Pelissier  and  St.  Arnaud,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  force,  attempted  a  mz/.ia  upon 
the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Ouled-ltiah,  numl)ering,  in 
men,  women,  and  children,  about  700  persons. 
Tills  was  in  tlie  Dalira.  The  Arabs  escaped  the 
first  clutch  of  their  pursuers;  and  when  hard 
pressed,  as  they  soon  were,  took  refuge  in  the 
cave  of  Khartani,  which  had  some  odour  of  sanc- 
tity about  it:  some  holy  man  or  marabout  had 
iiv\  1  and  died  there,  we  believe.  The  French 
trc-ops  came  up  ([uickly  to  the  entrance,  and  the 
Ari;bs  were  summoned  to  surrender.  They  made 
no  reply.  Possibly  they  did  not  hear  the  sum- 
mons. ...  As  there  was  no  other  outlet  from 
the  cave  than  that  by  wliich  the  Arabs  entered, 
a  few  hours'  patience  must  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  imprisoned 
tribe.  Colonels  Pelissier  and  St.  Arnaud  were 
desirous  of  a  speedier  result;  and  by  their  order 
an  immense  tiro  was  kindled  at  the  niouth  of  the 
cave,  and  fed  sedulously  during  the  summer 
night  with  wood,  grass,  reeds,  anything  that 
would  help  to  keep  up  the  volume  of  smoke  and 


flame  which  the  wind  drove,  in  roaring,  vhirling 
eddies,  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  It  was 
too  late  now  for  the  unfortunate  Anibs  to  olTer 
to  surrender;  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  would 
ii(jt  have  been  heard  in  the  roar  of  that  liuge 
blast-furnace,  much  less  smoke-strangled  cries  of 
human  agony.  The  tire  was  kept  up  throughout 
tlu!  night;  and  when  the  day  had  fully  <lawned, 
the  then  expiring  emlx'rs  were  kicked  aside,  and 
as  soon  as  a  sufllcient  time  had  elapsed  to  render 
the  air  of  the  silent  cave  breathable,  some  soldiers 
W(;re  directed  to  ascertain  how  matters  were 
within.  Thej' were  gone  but  a  few  minutes;  and 
they  came  back,  we  an;  told,  pale,  trembling, 
terrified,  iiardly  daring,  it  seenuHl,  to  confront 
the  light  of  day.  No  wonder  they  trembled  and 
looked  pale.  They  had  found  all  the  Arabs 
dead — men,  women,  children.  .  .  .  St.  Arnaud 
and  Peli.ssier  were  rewarded  by  the  French  min- 
ister; and  Marshal  Soult  observed,  that  '  what 
would  be  a  <'rime  against  civilisation  in  Europe 
might  be  a  justifiable  necessity  in  Africa.'  .  .  . 
A  tiiste  of  French  bayonets  at  Isly,  and  the 
booming  of  French  guns  at  Mogador,  had 
brought  Morocco  to  reason.  .  .  .  Morocco  sided 
with  France,  and  threatened  Abd-cl-Kader,  who 
cut  one  of  their  corps  to  pieces,  and  was  in  June 
on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  with  Muley- Abd- 
el-Iliihman,  the  emperor.  But  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  took  vigorous  measures  to  oppose  him, 
nearly  exterminating  the  tribes  friendly  to  him; 
which  drew  off  many  partisans  from  the  Emir, 
who  tried  to  pacify  the  emperor,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully." In  December,  1846,  "he  asked  to 
negotiate,  offered  to  surrender;  and  after  24 
hours'  discussion  he  came  to  Sidi  Braliim,  the 
scene  of  his  last  exploits  against  the  French, 
where  he  was  received  with  military  honours, 
and  conducted  to  the  Duke  of  Aumale  at  Ne- 
moui*s.  France  has  been  severely  abused  for  the 
detention  of  Abd-el-Kader  in  Ilain.  ' — J.  li. 
Morell,  Alf/erid,  ch.  22. 

A.  D.  i88i. — Tunis  brought  under  the  protec- 
torate of  France.    See  Fu.\nce  :  A.  D.  1875-1889. 


BARBES.— BARBETS.— Theeldersamong 
the  early  Waldenses  were  called  barbes,  which 
signified  "  Uncle."  Wlnmce  came  the  nickname 
Barbets,  applied  to  the  Waldensian  people  gen- 
erally.— E.  Comba,  Hist,  of  tlie  Waldemea  of 
Italy,  p.  147. 

BARCA.     See  Cyrene. 

BARCELONA:  A.  D.  713.— Surrender  to 
the  Arab-Moors.     See  Sp.un':  A.  D.  711-713. 

A.  D.  1151. — The  County  joined  to  Aragon. 
See  Si».ux:  A.  D.  1035-12r)S. 

I2th-i6th  Centuries. — Commercial  prosper- 
ity and  municipal  freedom. — "  Tlie  city  of  Bar- 
celona, which  originally  gave  its  name  to  the 
county  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was  distin- 
guished from  a  very  early  period  by  ample 
municipal  privileges.  After  the  union  with  Ara- 
gon  in  the  12th  century,  the  monarchs  of  the  lat- 
ter kin<jdom  extended  towards  it  the  .same  liberal 
legislation ;  so  that,  by  the  13th,  Barcelona  had 
reached  a  degree  of  commercial  prosperity  rival- 
ling that  of  any  of  the  It^ilian  republics.  She 
divided  with  them  the  lucrative  commerce  with 
Alexandria;  and  her  port,  thronged  with  foreign- 
ers from  ever\'  nation,  became  u  principal  em- 
porium in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  spices, 
drugs,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities  of 
the  East,  whence  they  were  diffused  over  the  in- 


terior of  Spain  and  the  European  continent.  Her 
consuls,  and  her  commercial  factories,  were  es- 
tablished in  every  considenible  port  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  natu- 
ral products  of  her  soil,  and  her  various  domestic 
fabrics,  supplied  her  with  abundant  articles  of 
export.  Fine  wool  was  imported  by  her  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  England  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  and  returned  there  manu- 
factured into  cloth ;  an  exchange  of  commodities 
the  reverse  of  that  existing  between  the  two 
nations  at  the  present  day.  Barcelona  claims  the 
merit  of  having  established  the  first  bank  of 
exchange  and  deposit  in  Europe,  in  1401 ;  it  was 
devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  foreigners  as 
well  as  of  her  own  citizens.  She  claims  the  glory, 
too,  of  having  compiled  the  most  ancient  written 
code,  among  the  moderns,  of  maritime  law  now 
extant,  digested  from  the  u.sages  of  commercial 
nations,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  mer- 
cantile jurisprudence  of  Europe  durin»  the  Mid- 
dle Age.s.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon 
Barcelona,  as  the  result  of  her  activity  and  enter- 
prise, was  evinced  by  her  numerous  public  works, 
her  docks,  arsenal,  warehouses,  exchange,  hospi- 
tiils,  and  other  constructions  of  general  utility. 
Strangers,  who  visited  Spain  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  expatiate  ou  the  magnificence  of  this 
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city,  Its  commodious  privntn  odiflros,  the  olonnli- 
nt'ssof  its  Htrt'C'ts  and  public  Hijuiircs  (ii  virtue  l)y 
no  moans  usual  in  tiiat  da>'),  and  on  tlic  amenity 
of  its  gardens  and  cultivated  environs.     But  the 

1)eculiar  tjlory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of 
ler  miuiicipal  institutions.  Her  government 
consisted  of  a  senate  or  council  of  one  hundre<l, 
an<i  a  body  of  regidores  or  counsellors,  as  they 
were  styled,  varying  at  times  from  four  to  si.K 
In  number;  the  former  ir.trusted  with  the  legis- 
lative, the  latter  with  the  executive  fmictions  of 
administration.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
biwlies  were  .selected  from  the  merchants,  trades- 
men, and  mechanics  of  the  city.  They  were  in- 
vested not  merely  with  muiucijial  authority,  but 
with  many  of  tli('  rights  of  sovereignty.  They 
entered  into   commerci.il    treaties  with    foreign 

f)owers;  superintended  the  defi'nce  of  th(!  city 
n  time  of  war;  ]>rovi(led  for  the  seciu'ity  of 
trade;  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  na- 
tion who  might  violate;  it;  and  raised  and  appro- 
priated the  public  moneys  for  the  construction 
of  useful  works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such 
commercial  adventures  as  were  too  hazardous  or 
expensive  for  individual  enterprise.  The  coun- 
sellors, who  jiresided  over  the  municii>ality,  were 
cotnplimented  with  certain  honorary  privileges, 
not  even  accorded  to  the  nobility.  They  were 
addresseil  by  the  title  of  magnitlcos;  were  seated, 
with  their  heails  covered,  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty; were  preceded  by  mace-bearers,  or  lictors, 
in  their  progress  through  the  coiuitry;  and  depu- 
ties fi'om  their  body  to  the  court  were  adiuitted 
on  the  footing  and  n.'ceived  the  honors  of  foreign 
ambassiidors.  These,  it  will  be  recollected,  were 
plebeians, —  merchants  and  mechanics.  Trade 
never  was  esteemed  a  degradation  in  Catalonia, 
as  it  came  to  be  in  Castile." — \V.  II.  Prescott, 
Iliitt.  of  tlie  Iiei;/ii  of  Ferdiiutnd  ami  Isitbella,  in- 
trod,  Mcct.  2. 

A.  D.  1640. — Insurrection.  SeeSiuiN:  A.  D. 
1640-104'J. 

A.  D.  1651-1652. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.     SeeSivux:  A.  I).  l(J4f5-l(j.52. 

A.  D.  1705.— Capture  by  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough.     SeeSi»Ai.\:  A.  I).  170.5. 

A.  D.  1706. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards.    See  Spain;  A.  D.  1700. 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Betrayal  and  desertion  by 
the  Allies. — Siege,  capture  and  massacre  by 
French  and  Spaniards.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
17i:i-17l4. 

A.  D.  1842.— Rebellion  and  bombardment. 
See  SPArv:  A.  D.  18:J:]-1840. 


BARCELONA,  Treaty  of.  See  Italy:  A.D. 
ir)->7-l.VJ9. 

BARCIDES,  OR  BARCINE  FAMILY, 
The. — The  family  of  the  great  Carthaginian, 
liamilcar  Barca,  father  of  the  more  famous 
Hannibal.  The  surname  Barca,  orBareas,  given 
to  liamilcar,  is  eepiivalent  to  tlu!  Hebrew  Barak 
and  signilied  lightning. — 11.  B.  Smith,  Cart'iarje 
and  tfw  Qirthaqrniniix,  ch.  7. 

BARDS.     See  Fn.i. 

BARDULIA,  Ancient  Cantabria.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1026-12;}0. 

BARE,  The.  See  Amekican  Abokioines: 
GucKou  Coco  Gijotp. 

BAREBONES  PARLIAMENT,  The.  Sec 
England:  A.  D.  lO.VJ  (.Junk — Deckmhkk). 

BARfeRE  AND  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
PUBLIC    SAFETY.     See    Fiiance:    A.    I). 


17930rAnrn— .TrxK);(SRPTF,MHKn— DECEMnp.H); 
TO  17!)4-171».*»  (.Ii'i.v— .Vpuii.). 
BARKIAROK,    Seljouk    Turkish    Sultan, 

A.  1).  i(M»e-ii(»4. 

BARMECIDES,  OR  BARMEKIDES, 
The. —  'I'iic  Marnjccides,  or  Ilarnickidcs,  famous 
ill  the  history  of  the  Caliphate  at  Bagdad,  and 
made  familiar  to  all  the  world  by  the  stories  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  were  a  family  which  roso' 
to  great  i)ower  and  wealth  under  the  Caliph 
Ilaroiui  .VIraschid.  It  took  its  name  from  one 
Khaled  ibn  Harmek,  a  Persian,  whose  father  hadj 
been  the  "Hannek"or  custoilian  of  one  of  tho; 
most  celebrated  temples  of  the  /oroastrian  faith. 
Khaled  accepted  Mahometanism  and  became  ono 
of  the  al)lest  agents  of  the  conspira.'V  which 
overthrew  the  Onuniad  Caliphs  and  laiscd  tho 
Abbasides  to  the  throne.  The  first  of  the  Al)ba- 
side  ('aliphs  recogni/.csd  his  ability  an<l  made 
him  vizier.  His  son  Yahya  succeeded  to  his 
power  and  was  the  lirst  vizier  of  the  famous 
llaroun  Alraschid.  Hut  it  was  .iaafar,  one  of 
the  .sons  of  Yahya,  who  became  th<!  prime 
favorite  of  llaroun  and  who  raised  the  family  of 
the  Barmecides  to  its  acm(»  of  splendor.  So 
much  greatness  in  a  Persian  house  excited  wide 
jealousy,  however,  among  the  Arabs,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  capricious  lord  and  master  of  the  all 
powerful  vizier  .Jaafar  turned  his  heart  against; 
him,  and  against  all  his  house.  The  fall  of  the 
Barmecides  was  made  as  cruel  as  their  advance- 
ment had  been  tuiscrupulous.  .laafar  was  be- 
headed without  a  moment's  warning;  his  father 
and  brother  were  imprisoned,  and  a  thousand 
membei-s  of  the  family  are  said  to  have  been 
slain. — II.  I).  Osborn,  tdam  under  the  Khulifs  of 
liii(lh(lul,  pt.  3,  c/i.  2. 

Also  in:  E.  II.  Palmer,  llnroua  Alrdnc/u'd, 
ch.  3. 

BARNABITES.  —  PAULINES.  —  "Tho 
clerks-regtdar  of  St.  Paul  (Paulines),  whose  con- 
gregation was  founded  by  .Vntonio  Maria 
Zachariaof  Cremona  and  i,wo  Milanese  associates 
in  1.533,  approved  by  Clement  VII.  in  1.533,  and 
confirmed  as  independent  l)y  Paul  III.  in  1.534, 
in  154.5  took  the  name  of  Barnabites,  from  tho 
church  of  St.  Barnabas,  which  was  given  up  to 
them  at  Milan.  The  Barnabites,  who  have  been 
described  as  the  democratic  wing  of  the  Thea- 
tines,  actively  engaged  in  the  conversion  of 
heretics,"  both  in  ludy  and  iu  France  and  in  that 
home  of  heresy,  Bohemia." — A.  AV.  AVard,  The 
Counter  lieforinntion,  p.  39. 

BARNBURNERS.  Sec  United  States  op 
Am.;  a.  I).  184.5-1846. 

BARNET,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1471).— The  de- 
cisive battle,  and  the  last  but  one  fought,  in  tiio 
"Wars  of  the  Roses."  Edward  IV.,  having 
been  driven  out  of  England  and  Henry  VI.  re- 
instated by  AVarwick,  "the  King-maker,"  the 
former  returned  before  six  months  h.ad  pa.ssed 
and  made  his  way  to  London.  AVarwick  hastened 
to  meet  hiiu  with  an  army  of  Lancivstrians  and 
the  two  forces  came  together  on  Eiuster  Sunday, 
April  14,  1471,  near  Barnet,  only  ten  miles  from 
L(mdon.  The  victory,  long  doul)tful,  was  won 
for  the  white  rose  of  York  and  it  was  very 
bliKxlily  achieved.  Tho  Earl  of  AVarwick  was 
among  tho  slain.  See  England:  A.  D.  14.5.5- 
147  L 

BARNEVELDT,  John  of.  The  religious 
persecution  and  death  of.  See  NETuiiULANua: 
A.  D.  1003-1019. 
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BARON.— "The  title  of  hnrnn,  tmliko  that  of 
Earl,  is  ii  cn'iitioH  of  the  [NorniuiiJ  (lonciiu'st. 
The  word,  in  its  orij^iii  ('(luivaknt  to  'homo,' 
receives  under  feudal  inHtitutionK,  like  '  homo ' 
itself,  the  mciniug  of  vassal.  Homage  (homin- 
ium)  is  till  cremotiy  hy  which  the  vassal 
beconiea  the  man  of  his  lord;  and  the  homines 
of  the  kinff  are  barons.  Possibly  the  kinjf's 
thegn  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  may  answer  to  the 
Norman  baron." — W.  Stubbs,  VoH»t.  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  11,  Kct.  124. 

BARON,  Court.    See  Manors. 

BARONET. — "One  approaches  with  reluc- 
tance the  modern  title  of  baronet.  .  .  .  Gram- 
matically, the  term  is  clear  enough;  it  is  the 
diminutive  of  baron;  but  baron  is  emphatically 
a  man,  the  liege  vassal  of  the  king ;  and  baronet, 
therefore,  etymologically  would  seem  to  imply  a 
a  doubt.  Degrees  of  honor  admit  of  no  diminu- 
tion; a  'damoisel'  and  a  'donzello'  are  gram- 
matical diminutives,  but  they  do  not  lessen  the 
rank  of  the  bearer;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they 
denote  the  heir  to  the  larger  honor,  being 
attributed  to  none  but  the  sons  of  li»e  prince  or 
nobleman,  who  bore  the  paramount  title.  They 
did  not  degrade,  even  in  their  etymological 
signification,  which  baronet  appears  to  do,  and 
no  act  of  parliament  can  remove  this  radical 
defect.  .  .  .  Independently  of  these  considera- 
tions, the  title  arose  from  the  expedient  of  a 
needy  monarch  [James  I.]  to  raise  money,  and 
was  offered  for  sale.  Any  man,  provided  he 
were  of  good  birth,  might,  '  for  a  consideration,' 
canton  his  family  shield  with  the  red  hand  of 
4H,  Ulster."— R.  T.  ilampson,  Origiiiea  Patricim,  pp. 
868-a89. 

BARONS'  WAR,  The.  See  England: 
A.  1).  1216-1274. 

BARONY  OF  LAND.— "Fifteen  acres,  but 
in  some  places  twenty  acres." — N.  H.  Nicolas, 
■*    Notitin  Jlistorifn,  p.  134. 

BARRIER  FORTRESSES,  The  razing 
of  the.  See  Netiikulands  (Holland):  A.  U. 
1746-1787. 

BARRIER  TREATIES,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1701),  and  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land): A.  D.  1713-1715. 

BARROW. — A  mound  raised  over  the  buried 
dead.  "  This  form  of  memorial,  .  .  .  as  ancient 
as  it  has  been  lasting,  is  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Barrows,  under,  diverse 
names,  line  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
seats  of  ancient  empires  and  civilisations.  .  .  . 
They  abound  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dif- 
fering in  shape  and  size  and  made  of  various 
materials;  and  are  known  as  barrows  (mounds  of 
earth)  and  cairns  (mounds  of  stone)  and  popu- 
larly in  some  parts  of  England  as  lows,  houes, 
and  tumps." — W.  Qreenwell,  British  Barrows, 
pp.  1-2. 

Also  in  :  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times, 
ch.  5. 

BARTENSTEIN,  Treaty  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1807  (February — Jltje). 

BARWALDE,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1631  (January). 

BASH  AN.  See  Jews:  Israel  under  the 
Judges. 

BASHI  BOZOUKS,  OR  BAZOUKS.— 
For  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  1875-77  in 
the  Christian  provinces  of  the  Turkish  ilomlnions 
(see  Turks:  1861-1876),  "besides  the  regular 
forces    engaged    against   the  Bulgarians,  great 


inunlwrs  of  the  Moslem  part  of  the  local  popu- 
lation had  been  armed  bv  the  Government  and 
turned  loose  to  tight  the  Insurgents  in  their  own 
way.  These  irregular  warriors  are  called  Bashl 
Bo;'.ouks,  or  Ilott^-nheads.  The  term  alludes  to 
their  l)eing  sent  out  without  regular  organization 
and  without  olHcers  at  their  head.  ' — II.  O. 
Dwi^ht,  Turkish  Life  in  War  Time,  p.  15. 

BASIL  I.  (called  the  Macedonian),  Emperor 
in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  1>.  867- 

880 Basil,  or  Vassili,   I.,  Grand    Duke  of 

Volodomir,     A.    I).     I'i7'2-1'.7« Basil     II., 

Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek), 

A.  I).  y63-l()'25 Basil,  or  Vassili,  II.,  Grand 

Prince  of  Moscow,  A.  1>.   1381)-14'25 Basil 

III.  (The   Blind),  Grand   Prince   of  Moscow, 

A.  D.  1425-1462 Basil  IV.,  Czar  of  Russia, 

A.  I).  1505-1.533. 

BASILEUS.— "  From  the  earliest  peri(xl  of 
historv,  the  sovereigns  of  Asia  had  been  cele- 
brated in  the  Greek  language  by  the  title  of 
Basileus,  or  King;  and  since  i.;  was  considered 
as  the  tlrst  distinction  among  men,  it  was  soon 
employed  by  the  servile  provincials  of  the  east 
in  their  humble  address  to  the  Roman  throne." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Empire, 
eh.  13. 

BASILIAN  DYNASTY,  The.  Sec  Byzan- 
tine Em  imke:  A.  D.  820-1057. 

BASILICiE — "Among  the  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  public  service  at  Rome,  none  were 
more  important  than  the  Basilicfc.  Although 
their  name  is  Greek,  yet  they  were  essentially 
a  Roman  creation,  and  were  used  for  practical 
purposes  peculiarly  Roman, —  the  administration 
of  law  and  the  transaction  of  merchants'  busi- 
ness. Historically,  considerable  interest  attaches 
to  them  from  their  connection  with  the  first 
Christian  churches.  The  name  of  Basilica  was 
applied  by  the  Romans  equally  to  all  large 
buildings  intended  for  the  special  needs  of  public 
business.  .  .  .  Generally,  however,  they  took 
the  form  most  adapted  to  their  purposes  —  a 
semi- circular  apse  or  tribunal  for  legal  trials  and 
a  central  nave,  with  arcades  and  galleries  on 
each  side  for  tlie  transaction  of  business.  They 
existed  not  only  as  separate  buildings,  buttalso 
as  reception  rooms  attached  to  the  great  man- 
sions of  Rome.  ...  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
writers  that  these  private  basiliccD,  and  not  the 
public  edifices,  served  as  the  model  for  the 
Christian  Basilica." — R.  Burn,  Rome  and  the 
Campagna,  introd. 

Also  in  :  A.  P.  Stanley,  Christian  Institutions, 
ch.  9. 

BASILIKA,  The. —  A  compilation  or  codifl- 
Civtion  of  the  imperial  laws  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire promulgated  A.  D.  884,  in  the  reign  of 
Basil  I.  and  afterwards  revised  and  amplified  by 
his  son,  Leo  VI. — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  from  716  to  1057,  hk.  2,  ch.  1,  sect.  1. 

BASING  HOUSE,  The  Storming  and  De- 
struction of. — "Basing  House  [mansion  (jf  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  near  Basingstoke,  in 
Hampshire],  an  immense  fortress,  with  a  feudal 
castle  and  a  Tudor  palace  within  its  ramparts, 
had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Four  years  it  had  held  out,  with  an  army 
within,  well  provisioned  for  years,  and  blocked 
the  road  to  the  west.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to 
take  it ;  and  Cromwell  was  directly  commissioned 
by  Parliament  to  the  work.  Its  capture  is  one 
of  the  most  terrible  and  stirring  incidents  of  the 
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war.  After  nix  days'  constant  raimonado,  thr 
Btorin  bewail  at  hIx  oVhK-k  in  tlu;  inorniiiK  of  the 
14th  of  OctolxT  [A.  I).  1«4.")1.  After  some  hours 
of  dcspenitc  rt^^litin^',  one  after  another  its  de- 
fences were  taken  an<l  its  garrison  put  to  the 
Bword  or  taken.  The  phmder  was  prcxliKious; 
the  (h'struetion  of  properly  unsparing.  It  was 
gutted,  burnt,  and  the  very  ruins earted  away." 
— F.  HarriHon,  Oliptr  Cnnnirpll,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  S.  U.  Gardiner,  IliM.  of  the  Ciril  War, 
ch.  :\7{r.  2). — -Mrs.  Tiioinpson,  IterolUctionitof  [Jt- 
entn/  ('/inritrtrrH  nnd  Velebrattd  PUtcei>,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

BASLE,  Council  of.  See  P.\p.\cy:  A.  I). 
u:n-iHH. 

BASLE,  Treaties  of  {1795).  See  Pkance: 
A.  I).  1794-1T9.J  (OcToHiiK— .May),  and  1795 
(Junk — Dkckmhkh). 

BASOCHE.— BASOCHIENS.— "  The  Bas- 

oclie  was  an  association  ot  the  '  clercs  du  Parle- 
ment'  [Parliament  of  Paris].  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  .  .  .  The  Baaoche  is 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  in  1302,  l)y 
Philippe-le-Bel,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  '  lloy- 
auine  de  la  Basoehe,'  and  ordered  that  it  should 
form  a  tribunal  for  judging,  without  appeal,  all 
civil  and  criminal  matters  that  nught  arise  among 
the  clerks  and  all  actions  brought  against  them. 
He  likewi.s<!  ordered  that  the  president  should  be 
called  '  Koi  de  la  Ba.soche,'and  that  the  king  and 
his  subjects  should  have  an  annual  'montre'or 
review.  .  .  .  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  the 
number  of  subjects  of  the  roi  de  la  Basoehe 
amounted  to  nearly  10,000.  .  .  .  The  members 
of  the  Basoehe  took  upon  themselves  to  exhibit 
plays  in  the  '  Palais,'  in  which  they  censured  the 
public  manners:  indeed  they  mnv  be  said  to  have 
been  the  tirst  comic  authors  antl  actors  that  ap- 
peared in  Paris.  ...  At  the  commencement  of 
tlie  Revolution,  the  Basochicns  formed  a  troop, 
the  uniform  of  which  was  red,  with  epaulettes 
and  silver  buttons;  but  they  were  afterwards 
disbanded  by  a  decree  of  the  Isational  Assembly. " 
—Hid.  of  Paris  (London:  O.  D.  Whittaker,  1827), 
V.  2,  ;).  106. 

BASQUES,  The.— "The  western  extremity 
of  the  PjTeuees,  where  France  and  Spain  join, 
gives  us  a  locality  .  .  .  where,  although  the 
towns,  like  Bayonue,  Pampeluna,  and  Bilbao, 
are  French  or  Spanish,  the  country  people  are 
Basques  or  Biscayans  —  Basques  or  fiiscayans  not 
only  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  but  in  Alava, 
Upper  Xavarre,  and  the  French  districts  of  La- 
bourd  and  Soule.  Their  name  is  Sp.inish  (the 
word  having  originated  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Vascones),  and  it  is  not  the  one  by  which  they 
designate  themselves;  though  possibly  it  is  in- 
directly connected  with  it.  The  native  name  is 
derived  from  the  root  Eusk-;  which  becomes 
Euskara  when  the  language,  Euskkerria  when 
the  country,  and  Euskaldunac  when  the  people 
are  spoken  of." — R.  G.  Latham,  Ethnology  of 
EurojK,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  I.  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  ch. 
4,  sect.  4. — See,  also,  InERLins,  The  Western, 
and  Appendix  A,  v.  1. 

BASSANO,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1796  (Apkii.— October.) 

BASSE  IN,  Treaty  of  (1802).  See  India: 
A.  D.  1798-180.'). 

BASSORAH.     See  Bussor.vh. 

BASTARNiE,  The.    See  Peccini. 

BASTILLE,  The.— "The  name  of  Bastille 
or  Bustel  "was,  iu  ancieut  times,  given  to  any 


kind  of  erection  calculated  to  withstand  a  mill 
tary  force;  and  thus,  formerly  in  England  and 
on  the  l)or(h'rs  of  Scotland.  ♦••"  term  Bastei- 
houB<!  was  usually  applied  {.,  ,, laces  of  strength 
and  fancied  secur'ty.  Of  the  many  Bastilles  in 
France  that  of  Paris,  .  .  .  which  at  first  was 
called  the  Bastille  St-Antoine,  from  being 
erected  near  the  sul)urb  of  St-Antoine,  retained 
the  name  longest.  This  fortress,  of  melancholy 
celebrity,  was  erected  under  the  following 
circumstances:  In  the  year  l.'l."»6,  when  the 
English,  then  at  war  with  France,  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  capital  to 
repair  the  bulwarks  of  their  city.  Stephen 
Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants,  uiHlert(M)k  this 
task,  and,  amongst  (ttlier  defences,  added  to  the 
fortitlcations  at  tiie  c!i>t(rn  entrance  of  the  town 
a  gate  tlanked  with  a  lower  on  each  side."  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  constructions  of  the 
Bastille.  They  were  enlarged  in  i;!69  by  Hugh 
Aubriot,  provost  of  Paris  under  Charles  V. 
He  "added  two  towers,  which,  being  placed 
opposite  to  tho.se  aln;ady  existing  on  each  .side 
of  the  gate,  made  of  tlus  Bastille  a  s(piare  fort, 
with  a  tower  at  each  of  the  four  angles." 
.\ftcr  the  death  of  t'liarles  V.,  Vubriot,  who 
had  many  enemies,  was  prosecutet^  for  alleged 
crimes,  "was  coiKleiuiied  to  per|)etual  contlne- 
ment,  and  placed  in  the  Bastille,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  he  was  the  tirst 
pri.soner.  Attc  some  time,  he  was  removed 
thence  to  Fori  I'Evfique,  another  prison,"  from 
which  he  was  lilKrated  in  1381,  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Maillotiiis  (see  Paris:  A.  D.  1381). 
"After  the  insurrection  of  the  Maillotins,  in 
1382,  the  young  king,  Charles  VI.,  still  further 
enlarged  the  Bastille  by  adding  four  towers  to 
it,  thus  giving  it,  instead  of  the  square  form  it 
formerly  posses.sed,  the  shape  of  an  oblong  or 
parallelogram.  Tlie  fortress  now  consisteil  of 
eight  towers,  each  100  feet  high,  and,  like  the 
wall  which  united  them,  nine  feet  thick.  Four 
of  these  towers  looked  on  the  city,  and  four  on 
the  suburb  of  St-Antoine.  To  increase  its 
strength,  the  Bastille  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
25  feet  deep  and  120  feet  wide.  The  road  Avhich 
formerly  passed  through  it  was  turned  on  one  side. 
.  .  .  The  Bastille  was  now  completed  (1383),  and 
though  additions  were  subsequently  made  to  it, 
the  boily  of  the  fortress  underwent  no  important 
change.  .  .  .  Both  as  a  place  of  military  de- 
fence, and  as  a  state  prison  of  great  strength, 
the  Bastille  was,  even  at  an  early  period,  very 
formidable." — Hist,  of  the  Bastille  {Chambers » 
Miscellany,  no.  132,  r.  17). — For  an  account  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  the  Bastille  by  the 
people,  in  1789,  see  France:  A.  D.  1789  (July). 

Also  in:  D.  Bingham,  TJie  Bastille. — R.  A. 
Davenport,  Hist,  of  the  Bastile. 

BASTITANI,  The.    See  Turdetanl 

BASUTOS,  The.  See  South  Africa  :  A.  D. 
1811-1808. 

BATAVIA  (Java),  Origin  of.  See  Netheb- 
LAXDw:  A.  D.  1594-1620. 

BATAVIAN  REPUBLIC,  The.  See 
France:  A.  1).  1794-1795  (October— May). 

BATAVIANS,  OR  BAT  AVI,  The.— "The 
Germanic  Batavi  had  been  peacefully  united 
with  the  [I{om.;n]  Empire,  not  by  Cae.sar,  but 
not  long  afterwards,  perhaps  by  Drusus.  They 
were  settled  in  the  Rhine  delta,  that  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  islands  formed 
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by  its  iirm«,  iipwnnls  n«  fur  nt  loiist  m  tlip  Old 
Rliinc,  iukI  so  nrurly  from  Antwerp  to  I'trcclit 
Hiul  Lcydcn  in  Zcalunii  iind  Hoiitlitrn  lloliand, 
on  territory  firiirinully  Celtic.  —  nt  least  tlie  local 
imtnes  lire  predominantly  Celtic;  their  name  is 
still  borne  bv  the  lii'tiivve,  the  lowland  between 
the  Waal  iiiul  the  Leek  with  tlio  (-apital  Noviom- 
agus,  now  XimeKUen.  They  were,  especially 
compiireil  with  the  restless  and  refractory  ("elts, 
olK'dientand  useful  subjects,  and  hence  occupieil 
u  distinctivo  positi(m  in  the  uj^;jrej|;ate.  and  i>ar- 
ticularly  in  the  military  system  of  the  Uoinan 
Empire.  They  remained  (|uite  free  fnun  ta.\a- 
tioii,  but  were  on  the  other  hand  drawn  upon 
more  larj^ely  than  any  other  canton  in  the  re- 
cruiting; this  one  canton  furnished  to  the  army 
1,(K)0  horsen\en  and  <»,<M)()  foot  soldiers;  besides, 
the  men  of  the  imperial  IxMly-j^uard  were  taken 
especially  from  ihein.  The  comieaiid  of  these 
Batavian  divisions  Avas  conferred  exdusivelv  on 
native  Hatavi.  The  Halavl  were  accounted  in- 
tlis'  tably  not  merely  as  the  best  riders  and 
Bwuniners  of  the  army,  but  also  as  the  model  of 
tnie  soltliers." — T.  ]Sloinmsen,  lIiKf.  of  Home,  hk. 
8,  ch.  4. — "  When  the  Cimbri  and  their  a.ssociates, 
al)out  H  century  before  our  era,  made  their 
memoralde  onslaught  upim  Uome,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  Rhine  island  of  Batavia,  who 
■were  probably  Celts,  joined  in  the  expedition. 
A  recent  and  tremendous  iiuuidation  had  swept 
away  their  miserable  homes.  .  .  .  The  island 
was  deserted  of  its  population.  At  about  the 
same  period  a  civil  dissension  among  the  Cliatti 
—  a  powerfiil  German  race  within  the  Iler- 
cynian  forest  —  resulted  in  the  expatriation  of  a 

1)ortion  of  the  people.  The  exiles  sought  a  new 
loine  in  the  empty  Rhine  island,  called  it 
'Bet-auw,'  or  'goocl  meadow,'  and  were  them- 
Bclves  called,  thenceforward,  Batavi,  or  Batav- 
lans." — J.  L.  Motley,  Him  of  the  Butch  liepublic, 
introd.,  sect.  2. 

A.  D.  69.— Revolt  of  Civilis.  —  "  Oalba 
[Roman  Emperor],  succeeding  to  the  purple 
upon  the  suicide  of  Nero,  dismissed  the  Batavian 
life-guards  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  He 
Is  murdered,  Otlio  and  Vitellius  contend  for  the 
8ucces.sion,  while  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  the 
eight  Batavian  regiments.  lu  their  hands  the 
scales  of  Empire  seem  to  rest.  They  declare  for 
Vitellius  and  the  civil  war  begins.  Otho  is 
defeated ;  Vitellius  acknowledged  l)y  Senate  and 

{)eople.  Fearing,  like  his  predeces.sors,  the 
mperious  turbulence  of  the  Batavian  legions, 
he,  too,  sends  them  into  Germany.  It  was  the 
signal  for  a  long  and  extensive  revolt,  which 
had  well-nigh  overturned  the  Roman  power  in 
Gaul  and  Lower  Germany.  Claudius  Civilis 
was  a  Batavian  of  noble  race,  who  had  served 
twenty-tivc  years  in  the  Roman  armies.  Ilis 
Teutonic  name  has  perished.  .  .  .  After  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  service  he  was  sent  in  chains  to 
Rome  and  his  brother  executed,  both  falsely 
charged  with  conspiracy.  .  .  .  Desire  to  avenge 
his  own  wrongs  was  mingled  with  loftier 
motives  in  his  breast.  He  knew  that  the  sceptre 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  Batavian  soldiery.  .  .  . 
By  his  courage,  eloquence  and  talent  for  politi- 
cal combinations,  Civilis  effected  a  general  con- 
federation of  all  the  Nctherland  tribes,  both 
Celtic  and  German.  For  a  brief  moment  there 
was  a  united  people,  a  Batavian  commonwealth. 
,  .  .  The  details  of  the  revolt  [A.  D.  691  have 
been  carefully  preserved  by  Tacitus,  and  form 


one  of  his  grandest  and  most  elaborate  pictured. 
.  .  .  The  l)attle.s,  the  sieges,  the  defeats,  the 
indomitable  s|>irit  of  CMvilis,  still  tiaming  most 
brightly  when  the  clouds  were  darkest  around 
him,  have  been  described  by  the  great  liistorian 
in  his  most  powerful  manner.  .  .  .  The  struggle 
was  lui  inisuccessful  one.  After  many  victories 
and  many  overthrows,  Civilis  was  left  alone. 
.  .  .  He  accepted  the  olTer  of  negotiation  from 
Cerialis  [the  l^»man  commanderj.  ...  A  col- 
lo(|tiy  was  agreed  upon.  The  bridge  across  the 
Nalmlia  was  broken  asunder  in  the  middle  and 
Cerialis  and  (Uvilis  met  up<m  the  severed  sides. 
.  .  .  Here  the  stt)ry  abruptly  ternnnates.  The 
remainder  of  the  Roman's  narrative  is  l(..-tt,  and 
\ipon  that  broken  bridge  the  form  of  the  Batavian 
hero  disappears  forever." — .1.  L.  .Motley,  Jiine  of 
the  Diitrh  ItipiiMir,  introd.,  Hertn.  3-4. 
Alho  in  :  Tacitus,  Jlintor;/,  hkn.  4-5. 


BATH,  The  Order  of  the.— "The  present 
Military  Onler  of  the  Hath,  founded  by  King 
George  I.  in  the  year  17'.i."),  (litTers  so  essentially 
from  the  Kiughtho(Ml  of  the  Hath,  or  the  custom 
of  making  Knights  with  various  rites  and  cere- 
monies, of  which,  one  was  Bathing,  that  it  may 
almost  be  considered  a  distinct  and  new  fra- 
ternity of  chivalry.  The  last  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
made  according  to  the  ancient  forms,  were  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  II. ;  and  from  that 
period  until  the  reign  of  the  tlrst  George,  the  old 
instituticm  fell  into  total  oblivicm.  At  the  latter 
epoch,  however,  it  was  detennined  to  revive,  as 
it  was  termed.  The  Order  of  the  Bath,  by 
erecting  it  ' into  a  regtdar  Military  Order';  and 
on  the  25th  May,  1725,  Letters  Patent  were 
issued  for  that  purpose.  By  the  Statutes  then 
pro.nidgated,  the  number  of  Knights,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Sovereign,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
Royal,  and  a  Great  Master,  was  restricted  to  35." 
It  lias  since  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 
Order  divided  into  three  classes:  First  Class,  con- 
sisting of  "  Knights  Grand  Cross,"  not  to  exceed 
50  for  military  and  25  for  civil  service-  Second 
Class,  consistmg  of  "  Knights  Commanders,"  not 
to  exceed  102  for  military  and  50  for  civil 
service;  Third  Class,  "Companions,"  not  to 
exceed  525  for  military  and  200  for  civil  service. 
— Sir  B.  Burke,  Book  of  Orders  of  Knightltmd,  p. 
104. 

BATH,  in  Roman  times.     See  Kqvx.  Sous. 

BATHS  OF  CARACALLA,  Nero,  etc. 
See  T11KHM.K. 

BATON  IAN  WAR,  The.— A  formidable 
revolt  of  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannonians,  A.  D. 
0,  involved  the  Ronian  P^mpire,  under  Augustus, 
in  a  serious  war  of  three  years  duration,  which 
was  called  the  Batonian  War,  from  the  names  of 
two  leaders  of  the  insurgents, —  Bato  the  Dalma- 
tian, and  Bato  the  Pannonian. — T.  Mommsen, 
Hint,  of  Rome,  bk.  8,  ch.  1. 

BAtOUM  :  Ceded  to  Russia.— Declared  a 
free  port.    SeeTuuKs:  A.  I).  1878. 

BATTIADiE,  The.     See  Cyuene. 

BATTLE  ABBEY.  See  England:  A.  D. 
106«  (OcTonEii). 

BATTLE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS,  The. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (Octo- 
UEU — NovEMUEU :  Tennessee). 

BATTLE  OF  THE  CAMEL.  See  Ma- 
hometan Conquest  :  A.  D.  601. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS,  The.  See 
PiiiLADKLPniA:  A.  D.  1777-1778. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  NATIONS  (Leipsk). 
Sec  (Jkiimanv:  A.  1).  isi;{  (Ski'tkmiikk— (»( T<t- 
UKio,  mill  ((>(  roiiKio. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  THREE  EMPER- 
ORS.— The  bat  lie  of  AiiHtiTlitz  —  see  FuancK: 
A.  I).  1H().")(.Maiuii— DEt:KMiiEU)  —  waHsocallc'il 
by  Nurjdlf'on. 

BATTLES.— The  buttles  of  which  account 
is  jflvcn  In  tills  work  arc  ho  niinicruiis  that  no 
convcnlcnci!  would  he  served  by  collecting 
references  to  tlicni  under  this  jreneral  heading. 
Tlicy  are  wvcrally  indexed  under  the  nanur  by 
wldcii  they  are  liistorically  known. 

BAURE,  The.  Sec  Amkiucan  Ajjoiuuines: 
Andksianh. 

BAUTZEN,  Battle  of.  See  GEUMANy :  A.  D. 
181:M.May— Ar«;i:sT). 

BAUX,  Lords  of;  Gothic  Origin  of  the.— 
The  illustrious  Visigotliic  race?  of  the  "Balllii" 
or  "Baltha"  ("the  bold"),  from  w!iich  sprang 
Alaric,  "continued  to  tlourish  in  France  in  tlic 
Gotiiio  province  of  Septiinania,  or  Languedoc, 
under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Baux,  and  a 
branch  of  that  family  afterwards  settled  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naph's." — E.  Gibbon,  Deeline  aiul 
Fall  of  the  Itoinan  Em/nre,  ch.  30,  note. 

BAVARIA:  The  name.— Bavaria  derived  its 
name  from  tiie  Boii. — K.  G  Latham,  T/ie  Ger- 
mania  of  Tacitu»;  Epilegomciia,  sect.  20. — See, 
also,  BoiANs. 

The  Ethnology  of. —  Uvaria  .  .  .  falls  into 
two  divisicms;  the  Bavaria  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Bavaria  of  the  Danube.  In  Rhenish  Bavaria  the 
descent  is  from  the  ancient  Vangiones  and  Ne- 
metes,  either  Germanized  Gauls  or  Gallicized 
Germans,  with  Roman  superadditions.  After- 
Wards,  an  extension  '>f  the  Alemannic  and  Suevic 
6opulati(ms  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper 
Ihine  completes  the  evolution  of  tlu-ir  present 
Germanic  character.  Danubian  Bavaria  falls 
into  two  subdivisions.  North  of  the  Danube  the 
valley  of  the  Naab,  at  least,  was  originally  Sla- 
vonic, containing  an  extension  of  the  Slavonic 
population  of  Bohemia.  But  disturbance  and 
displacement  began  early.  ...  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  the  Suevi  and  Alemanni  ex- 
tended themselves  from  the  Upper  Rhine.  .  .  . 
The  northwestern  parts  of  Bavaria  were  jjrobably 
Ckrman  from  the  beginning.  South  of  the  Dan- 
ube the  ethnology  changes.  In  the  lirst  place 
the  Roman  elements  increase;  since  Vindelicia 
•was  a  Roman  province.  ...  Its  present  charac- 
ter has  arisen  from  an  extension  of  the  Germans 
of  the  Upper  Rhine." — R.  G.  Latham,  Ethnology 
of  Europe,  eh.  8. 

A.  D.  547. — Subjection  of  the  Bavarians 
to  the  Franks. — "It  is  about  this  period  [A.  D. 
547]  that  the  Bavarians  first  become  known  in 
history  as  tributaries  of  the  Franks;  but  at  what 
time  they  became  so  is  matter  of  dispute. 
Prom  the  previous  silence  of  the  annali.sts  re- 
specting this  people,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
both  they  and  the  Suabians  remained  independ- 
ent until  the  fall  of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  in 
Itjdy.  The  Gothic  dominions  were  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Rluvtia  and  Norlcum ;  and  between 
tliese  countries  and  the  Thuringians,  who  lived 
Btill  further  to  the  north,  was  the  country  of  the 
Bavarians  and  Suabians.  Thuringia  had  long 
been  possessed  by  the  Franks,  Rluetia  was  ceded 
by  Vitisges,  king  of  Italy,  and  Venetia  was  con- 
quered by  Theudcbert  [the  Austrasian  Frank 
King].     The  Bavarians  were  therefore,  at  this 


period,  almost  Rurroiiiided  by  the  Fn.nkish  ter- 
ritories. ,  .  .  Whenever  tlu'y  may  lii'.ve  first 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
time  of  Theudeliert's  death  [A.  I).  51  |.  or 
shortly  after  that  event.  lK)th  Bavarians  and 
Suabians  (or  Ah'niannians),  had  become  subjects 
of  the  Merovingian  kings."— W.  C.  Perry,  Th,- 
FninkH.  eh.  8. 

A.  D,  843-962.— The  ancient  Duchy.  See 
Gkumanv:  a.  1).  HllMMl'J. 

A.  D.  876.— Added  to  the  Austrian  March. 
See  Austria:  .V.  1).  HO,-)- 1 'J  Ifi. 

A.  D.  1071-1178.— The  Dukes  of  the  House 
ofGuelf.  Sec  Giki.ks  and  Guihei.mnkh;  and 
Saxo.nv:  a.  D.  1178-1183. 

A.  D.  I ioi.— Disastrous  Crusade  of  Duke 
Welf.     See  ("iirsAUKS:  A.  1).  IIOI-IIO','. 

A.  D.  1125-1152.— The  origin  of  the  Elector- 
ate.    See  (Jkk.Many:  A.  D.  ll-T,   ll.V^i. 

A.  D.  1 138-H83.— Involved  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  Conflicts.— 
The  struggles  of  Henry  the  Proud  and  Henry 
the  Lion.  See  Giki.kh  and  Guiheluneh,  and 
Saxonv:  a.  I).  1178-1183. 

A.  D.  1156.- Separation  of  the  Austrian 
March,  which  becomes  a  distinct  Duchy.  See 
Aistuia:  a.  I).  80r)-r.»4«. 

A.  D.  1 1 80- 1 356.— The  House  of  Wittels- 
bach. — Its  acquisition  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. — Loss  of  the  Elec- 
toral Vote  by  Bavaria.— When,  in  1180,  the 
dominions  of  Henry  the  Licm,  uiuler  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  were  stripped  from  him  (see  Saxony: 
A.  D.  1178-1183),  by  the  imperial  sentence  of  for- 
feiture, and  were  divided  and  conferred  ujiou 
others  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Duchy  of 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Otto,  Count  Palatine  of 
Wittelsbach.  "As  he  claimed  a  descent  from  an 
ancient  royal  family  of  ]  {a varia,  it  wasalleged  t  hat, 
in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  that  state,  he  had 
only  in  some  measure  regained  those  rights 
which  in  former  times  belonged  to  his  ancestors." 
— Sir  A.  llalliday,  Annah  of  the  Jloime  tf  Han- 
over, V.  1,  p.  270. — "Otto  .  .  .  was  a  descendant 
of  that  Duke  Lultpold  who  fell  in  combat  with 
the  Hungarians,  and  whose  sons  and  grandsons 
had  already  worn  the  ducal  cap  of  Bavaria.  No 
princely  race  in  Europe  is  of  such  ancient  ex- 
traction. .  .  .  Bavaria  was  as  yet  destitute  of 
towns:  Lan(ishutt  and  ]\Iunich  first  rose  into  con- 
sideration in  the  course  of  the  13th  century; 
Ratisbon,  already  a  flourishing  town,  was  re- 
garded as  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bavaria.  ...  A  further  accession  of  dignity 
and  power  awaited  the  family  in  1314  in  the 
acqiusition  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
Duke  Ludwig  was  now  the  most  powerful  prince 
of  Soutnern  Germany.  .  .  .  His  son  Otto  the 
Illustrious,  remaining  .  .  .  true  to  the  imperial 
house,  died  exconmiunicate,  and  his  dominions 
were  placed  for  several  years  under  an  interdict 
.  .  .  Upon  the  death  of  Otto  a  partition  of  Uie 
inheritance  took  place.  This  partition  became 
to  the  fanuly  an  hereditary  evil,  a  fatal  source  of 
(juarrcl  and  of  secret  or  open  enmity.  ...  In 
[the]  dark  and  dreadful  periiKl  of  in'terregnmn 
[see  Gehmany:  A.  D.  1250-1272],  when  all  men 
waited  for  the  final  dissolution  of  the  empire, 
nothing  appears  concerning  the  Wittelsbach 
family.  .  .  .  Finally  in  1273  Rudolf,  the  first  of 
the  Habsburgs,  a.scended  the  long-unoccupied 
throne.  ...  lie  won  over  the  Bavarian  princes 
by    bestowing    his   daughters    upon   them   in 
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marriage.  Ijouis  remained  faitlif ul  and  rendered 
him  pood  servicf; :  hut  the  turhulent  Henry,  who 
had  already  iniicie  war  upon  his  brotlier  for  the 
pos.session  of  tlie  electoral  vote,  deserted  him, 
and  for  this  Bavaria  was  punished  by  the  lo.s?  of 
the  vote,  and  of  the  territory  above  the  Enns." 
Afterwards,  for  a  time,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Count  Palatine  exercised  the  right  of  the 
electoral  vote  alternately;  but  in  i:J56  by  the 
Golden  Bull  of  Charles  I'V.  [see  Geumany:  A.  D. 
1C47-1493],  the  vote  was  given  wholly  to  the 
Count  Palatine,  and  lost  to  Bavaria  for  nearly 
300  years.— J.  I.  von  Dolliuger,  The  Home  of 
Witteldbach  (Studies  in  European  Ilintori/,  eh.  2). 

A.  D.  1314. — Election  of  Louis  to  the  im- 
per.al  throne.     See  Qehm-vny:  A.  I).  1314-1347. 

A.  D.  ""'>  — Formation  of  the  Circle.  See 
Germany:  .     '"    1493-1519. 

A.  D.  1610.  'he  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  League.  Sei^OKUMANv:  A.  I).  1608- 
1618. 

A.  D.  1619, — The  Duke  in  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  Catholic  League.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1618-Ui-20. 

A.  D.  lu  ?3. — Transfer  to  the  Duke  of  the 
Electoral  dignity  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  1621-1633. 

A.  D.  1632. — Occupation  by  GustaTus  Adol- 
phus.     See  Germany:  A.  I).  1631-1632. 

A.  D.  1646-1648, — Ravaged  by  the  Swedes 
and  French. — Truce  made  and  renounced  by 
the  Elector. — The  last  campaigns  of  the  war. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1646-1648. 

A.  D.  1648. — Acquisition  of  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1686. — The  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1686. 

A.  D.  1689-1696.— The  war  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  i-e  France: 
A.  D.  1689-1690;  1689-1691;  16!)::,  1693  (,IrLY); 
1694 ;  1695-1690. 

A.  D.  1700.— Claims  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
on  the  Spanish  Crown.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1698-1700. 

A.  D.  1702.— The  Elector  joins  France 
against  the  Allies.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1703. 

A.  D.  1703. — Successes  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1703. 

A.  D.  1704, — Ravaged,  crushed  and  surren- 
dered by  the  Elector.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1704. 

A.  D.  1705.— Dissolution  of  the  Electorate. 
S,-e  Germany:  A.  1).  1705. 

A.  D.  1714. — The  Elector  restored  to  his 
Dominions.     See  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1740.— Claims  of  the  Elector  to  the 
Austrian  succession.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1740  (October). 

A.  D.  1742.— The  Elector  crowned  Emperor. 
See  Austria  :  A.  D.  1741  (Octoher). 

A.  D.  1743  (April).— The  Emperor-Elector 
recovers  nis  Electoral  territory.  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1743  (June— Decemrer),  and  1743. 

A.  D.  1743  (June). — The  Emperor-Elector 
again  a  fueitive. — The  Austrians  in  Posses- 
sion.    See  Austria:  A.  D.  1743. 

A.  D.  1745.— Death  of  the  Emperor-Elector. 
— Peace  with  Austria.  See  .\ustria:  A.  D. 
1744-1745. 

A.  D.  1748. — Termination  and  results  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Sec  Aix-la- 
CiiAPELLE,  The  Congress. 


A.  D.  1767. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  I).  1761-1769. 

A.  D.  1777-1779. — The  Succession  question. 
— "  With  the  death  of  Ma.ximiliau  Joseph,  of 
Bavaria  (30  December,  1777),  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  became  e.xtinct,  and 
the  electorate  of  Bavaria  .  .  .  came  to  an  end. 
By  virtue  of  the  original  partition  in  1310.  tlie 
duchy  of  Bavaria  ought  to  pass  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family,  represented  by  Charles  Theodore, 
the'  Elector  Prlatine.  But  Joseph  [the  Second, 
the  Emperor],  saw  the  possibility  of  securing 
valuable  additions  to  Austria  which  would  round 
otr  the  frontier  on  the  west.  The  Austrian  claims 
were  legall)'  worthless.  They  were  based  chiefly 
upon  a  gift  of  the  Straubiugen  territory  which 
Sigismund  was  said  to  have  made  in  1426  to  hia 
son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austiia,  but  which  had 
never  taken  effect  and  liad  since  been  utterly 
forgotten.  It  would  be  impossible  to  induce  the 
diet  to  recognise  such  claims,  but  it  might  be 
possible  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
aged  Charles  Theodore,  who  had  no  legitimate 
children  and  was  not  likely  to  feel  any  very  keen 
interest  in  his  new  inheritance.  Without  much 
ditHculty  the  elector  was  half  frightened,  half 
induced  to  sign  a  treaty  (3  January,  1778),  by 
which  he  recognised  the  claims  put  forward  by 
Austria,  while  the  rest  of  Bavaria  was  guaranteed 
to  him  and  his  successors.  Austrian  troops  were 
at  once  despatched  to  occupy  the  ceded  districts. 
The  condition  of  Europe  seemed  to  assure  the 
success  of  Joseph's  bold  venture.  .  .  .  There 
was  only  one  quarter  from  which  opposition  was 
to  be  expected,  Prussia.  Frederick  promptly  ap- 
pealed to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  upholding  them 
with  arms.     Bi  •  ..e  could  find  no  supporters  ex- 

<  l)t  those  who  were  immediately  interested,  the 

<  >>ctor  of  Saxony,  whose  mother,  as  a  sister  of 
the  late  elector  of  Bavaria,  had  a  legal  claim  to 
his  allodial  propertj',  and  Charles  of  Zweibrllckeu, 
the  heir  apparent  or  tlie  childless  Charles  Theo- 
dore. .  .  .  Frederick,  left  to  himself,  despatched 
an  army  into  Bohemia,  where  the  Austrian  troops 
had  been  joined  by  the  emperor  in  person.  But 
nothing  came  of  the  threatened  hostilities.  Fred- 
erick was  unable  to  force  on  a  battle,  and  the 
so-called  war  was  little  more  than  an  armed  nego- 
tiation. .  .  .  France  and  Russia  undertook  to 
mediate,  and  negotiations  were  opened  in  1779  at 
Teschen,  where  peace  was  signed  on  the  13th  of 
May.  Austria  withdrew  the  claims  which  had 
been  recognised  in  the  treaty  with  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  received  the  'quarter  of  the  Inn,' 
i.  e.,  the  district  from  Passau  to  Wildshut. 
Frederick's  eventual  claims  to  the  succession  in 
th'3  Franconian  principalities  of  Anspach  and 
BaJreuth,  which  Austria  had  every  interest  in 
opposing,  were  recognised  by  the  treaty.  The 
claims  of  Saxony  were  bought  off  by  a  payment 
of  4,000,000  thalers.  The  most  unsatisfactory 
]iart  of  the  treaty  was  that  it  was  guaranteed  by 
France  and  Russia.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Frederick  and  an  equal  humili- 
ation for  Joseph  II.  His  schemes  of  aggrand- 
isement had  been  foiled." — R.  Lodge,  Jlint.  of 
Modern  Europe,  ch.  20,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  6,  eh.  8  (».  3). 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Acquisition  of  territory 
under  the  Treaty  of  Lunevilie.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1801-1803. 
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A.  D.  1805-1806. — Aggrandized  by  Napoleon. 
— Created  a  Kingdom. —  Joined  to  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  Sec  Germany:  A.  D. 
180r>-lH0«,  ami  1800  (.Jancauy— August). 

A.  D.  1809.— The  revolt  in  the  Tyrol.— 
Heroic  struggle  of  Hofer  and  his  countrymen. 
See  Gickmany:  A.  1).  1809-lHlO  (AiMUi/— Feb- 

RUAllY). 

A.  D.  1813. — Abandonment  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Rhenish  Confederation. —  Union  with  the 
Allies.  See  Geii.many:  A.  I).  181S(Septk.mi5ek 
— (IcToiiEK),  and  (Octohek — Dece.mbeu). 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — Restoration  of  the  Tyrol 
to  Austria. — Territorial  compensations.  See 
Vienna,  The  Conguess  of,  and  France:  A.  D. 
1814  (April— June). 

A.  D.  1848  (March). — Revolutionary  out- 
break.— Expulsion  of  Lola  Montez. — Abdi- 
cation of  the  King.  See  Germany  :  A.  I).  1848 
(March). 

A.  D.  1866.— The  Seven  Weeks  War.— 
Indemnity  and  territorial  cession  to  Prur^iia. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1860. 

A.  D.  1870-1871. — Treaty  of  Union  with  the 

Germanic    Confederation,    soon   transformed 

into    the    German    Empire.      See    Germany: 

A.  D.'  1870  (September— December),  and  1871. 

♦ 

BAVAY,  Origin  of.    See  Nervii. 

BAXAR,    OR    BAKSAR,    OR    BUXAR, 

Battle  of  (1764).     See  India:  A.  D.  1757-1773. 

BAYARD,  The  Chevalier:  His  knightly 
deeds  and  his  death.  See  It,\ly:  A.  D.  1501- 
1504,  and  Fkance:  A.  D.  1.12.3-1525. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY.  — A  remarkable 
roll  of  mediaeval  tapestry,  214  feet  long  and 
20  inches  wide,  preserved  for  centuries  in  the 
cathedral  at  Bayeiix,  Normandy,  on  which  a 
pictorial  history  of  the  Norman  invasion  and 
conquest  of  England  is  represented,  with  more 
or  less  of  names  and  e.xplanatoiy  inscriptions. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  {Norman  Conquest,  r.  3,  note 
A)  siiys:  "It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this 
volume,  I  accept  the  witness  of  the  Bayeu.x 
Tapestry  as  one  of  my  highest  authorities.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  look  on  it  as  holding 
the  first  place  aiaong  the  authorities  on  the  Nor- 
man side.  That  it  is  a  contemporary  work  I 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  entertain 
just  as  little  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  wor.c  fidly 
-entitled  to  our  general  confidence.  I  believe  the 
tapestry  to  have  been  made  for  Bishop  Odo,  and 
to  have  been  most  probably  designed  by  him 
as  an  ornament  for  his  newly  rebuilt  cathedral 
church  of  Bayeux."  The  precioiis  tapestry  is 
now  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Bayeux, 
carefully  sti*etched  roiuul  the  room  under  glass. 

BAYEUX,  The  Saxons  of.  Sec  Saxons  of 
Bayeux. 

BAYLEN,  Battle  of  (1808).  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1808  (May— September). 

BAYOGOULAS,  The.  See  American 
Aborkunes:  Muskhogean  Family. 

BAYONNE  :  Conference  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  (1565).  See 
France:  A.  I).  1503-1570. 

BAZAINE'S  SURRENDER  AT  METZ. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (.July— August),  (Au- 
gust—  September),  and  (September  —  Octo- 
ber). 

BEACONSFIELD  (Disraeli)  Ministries. 
See  England:  A.  I).  1851-1852;  1858-1859; 
1868-1870,  ftod  187*-1880. 


BEAR  FLAG,  The.  Sec  California: 
A.  1).  1H40-1847. 

B£ARN:  The  rise  of  the  Counts.  See 
Bukgi'Ndv:  a.   1).  1032. 

A.  D.  1620. — Absorbpf*  and  incorporated  in 
the  Kingdom  of  France.  France:  A.  D. 

1020-1022. 

A.  D.  1685. — The  Dragonnade. — llevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1881-1098. 


BEATOUN,  Cardinal,  The  assassination 
of.     See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1540. 

BEAUFORT,  N.  C,  Capture  of,  by  the 
National  forces  (1862).  See  united  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (January— April:  North 
Carolina).  , 

BEAUGE,  Battle  of.— The  English  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  defeated  in 
Anjou  by  an  army  of  French  and  Scots,  under 
the  Dauphin  of  Franco;  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
slain. 

BEAUMARCHAIS'S  TRANSACTIONS 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES.  See 
Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1770-1778. 

BEAUMONT,  Battle  of.  Sec  France: 
A.  D.  1870  (August — Septe.mber). 

BEAUREGARD,  General  G.  T.— Bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter.    See  United  States  of 

Am.:  a.  D.  1801  (March— April) At  the 

first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United  States 
of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (July:  Virgini.\) Com- 
mand in  the  Potomac  district.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801-1862  (December — 

April:  Virginia) Command  in  the  West. 

See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (Febru- 
ary— April:    Tennessee),  and  (April — May: 

Tennessee — Mississippi) The   Defence    of 

Charleston.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1808  (August— December:  South  Carolina). 

BEAUVAIS,  Origin  of.     See  Belg.b. 

BEBRYKIANS.The.    See  Bithynians. 

BEC,  Abbey  of. — One  of  the  most  famous 
abbeys  and  ecci^-siastical  schools  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  little  beck 
or  vivulet  of  a  valley  in  Normandy,  on  the  banks 
of  which  a  pious  knight,  Ilerlouin,  retiring  from 
the  world,  had  fixed  his  hermitage.  The  renown 
of  the  piety  of  Ilerlouin  drew  others  around 
him  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  religious 
community  Avith  himself  at  its  head.  Among 
those  attracted  to  Herlouin's  retreat  were  a  noble 
Lombard  scholar,  Lapfnaic  of  Pavia,  who  after- 
wards became  the  great  Norman  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Auselm  of  Aosta,  another 
Italian,  who  succeeded  Lanfranc  at  Canterbury 
with  still  more  fame.  The  teaching  of  Lanfranc 
at  Bee  raised  it.  says  Mr.  Green  in  his  Short 
Hixtory  of  th-e  Engliiih  People,  into  the  most 
famous  school  of  Christendom ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  wave  of  the  intellectual  movement 
which  was  spreading  from  Italy  to  the  ruder 
countries  of  the  West.  The  fabric  of  tlie  canon 
law  and  of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  with  the 
philosophical  skepticism  which  first  awoke  under 
its  influence,  all  trace  their  origin  to  Bee.  "The 
glory  of  Bcr;  would  have  been  as  transitory  as 
that  of  other  monastic  houses,  but  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  illustrious  man  [Lanfranc]  wl 
came  to  be  enrolled  as  a  private  member  of  iW, 
brotherhood,  and  who  gave  Bee  for  a  while  a 
special  and  honorable  character  with  which 
hardly  aoy  other  monastery  in  Christeudum  could 
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compare." — E.   A.   Freeman,  Norman  Conquest, 
ch.  H. 

BECHUANAS,  The.  See  South  Afkua: 
TnK   AiioitKiiNAi.  inhabitants;    and   Afiuca: 

THK  IMIAIJlTINti  RACKS. 

BECKET,  Thomas,  and  King  Henry  II. 
See  Exdi.ANU:   A.  1).  ll(i'2-117(). 

BED-CHAMBER  QUESTION,  The.     See 

ENdi.ANi):  A.  I).  lH:i7-183(). 

BED  OF  JUSTICE.— "Tlie  ceremony  by 
which  tlie  French  kings  compelled  the  registra- 
tion of  their  edicts  by  the  Parliament  was  called 
a  '  lit  de  ju.stice '  [bed  of  justice].  The  monarch 
proceeded  in  state  to  the  Grand  C'hambre,  and 
the  chancellor,  having  taken  his  i)leasure,  an- 
nounced that  tlie  king  reijuired  such  and  such  a 
(lecree  to  be  enteretl  on  their  records  in  his 
presence.  It  was  lield  that  this  jiersonal  inter- 
ference of  the  sovereign  suspended  for  the  time 
being  tlie  functions  of  all  inferior  magistrates, 
and  the  edict  was  accordingly  registered  without 
a  word  of  objection.  The  form  of  registration 
was  as  follows :  '  Le  roi  .scant  en  son  lit  de  justice 
a  ordonne  et  ordonneque  les  presents  edits  seront 
cnregistres ;'  and  at  the  end  of  the  decree,  '  Fait 
en  Parlement,  le  roi  y  scant  en  son  lit  de  jus- 
tice."*— Slitdentit'  Hist,  of  France,  note  to  ch.  19. 
— See,  also,  Pahliament  of  Pakis. — "Tlic 
origin  of  this  term  ['bed  of  justice']  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  wits  complained  it  was  so 
styled  because  there  justice  was  put  to  sleep. 
Tiic  term  was  probably  derived  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  throne  on  which  the  king  sat.  The 
back  and  sides  were  made  of  bolsters  and  it  was 
called  a  bed." — J,  B.  Perkins,  France  vmler 
Mazarin,  v.  1,  p.  388,  foot-note. — An  elaborate 
and  entertaining  account  of  a  notable  Bed  of 
Justice  held  under  the  Regency,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  will  be  found  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Saint  Simon, 
abridged  translation  of  St.  John,  v.  4,  ch.  5-7. 

BEDR,  Battle  of.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
qukst:  a.  I).  G09-C;]2. 

BEDRIACUM,  Battles  of.  See  Home: 
A.  1).  69. 

BEECHY  HEAD,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1690). 
SeeENoi.Axn:  A.  I).  1690  (June). 

BEEF-EATERS,   The.      See  Yeomen  of 

THE  GUAUI). 

BEEF  STEAK  CLUB,  The.  See  Clubs: 
The  Beef  Steak. 

BEER-ZATH,  Battle  of.— The  field  on 
wliicli  the  great  Jewish  soldier  and  patriot,  Judas 
Maccaba-us,  having  but  800  men  with  him,  was 
beset  by  an  army  of  the  Syrians  and  slain,  B.  C. 
161. — Josephus,  Antiq.  oftheJeicK,  bk.  12,  ch.  11. 

Also  in  :  II.  Ewald,  lltHt.  of  Israel,  bk.  5,  sect.  2. 

BEG. —  A  Turkish  title,  signifying  prince  or 
lord ;  whence,  also,  Bev.     See  I'ev. 

BEGGARS  (Gueux)  of  the  Netherland  Re- 
volt.    See  Netheklands:  A.  D.  loG'.J-l.'iGC. 

BEGGARS  OF  THE  SEA.  See  Nethek- 
lands: A.  I).  1572. 

BEGUINES,  OR  BEGHINES.  —  BEG- 
HARDS.  —  Weaving  Brothers,—  Lollards.— 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. — Fratricelli. — 
Bizochi.— Turlupins — "In  the  year  1180  there 
lived    in  Lie^e   a  certjiin   kindly,    stanunering 

Erlest,  known  from  his  infirmity  as  Lambert  le 
t^gue.  This  man  took  pity  on  the  destitute 
widows  of  the  town.  Despite  the  impediment 
in  his  speech,  he  was,  as  often  hapi)ens,  a  man  of 
a  certain  power  and  eloquence  in  preaching.  .  .  . 


This  Lambert  so  moved  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
that  gold  and  silver  ])oured  in  on  Inm,  given  to 
relieve  such  of  the  destitute  women  of  Liege  as 
were  still  of  gootl  and  i)ious  life.  With  the 
moneys  thus  collected,  Lambert  built  a  little 
square  of  cottages,  with  a  church  in  the  middle 
and  a  hos|)ital,  and  at  the  side  a  cemetery.  Here 
he  hou.sed  these  liomele.ss  widows,  one  or  two  in 
each  little  house,  and  then  he  drew  up  a  half 
monastic  rule  which  was  to  guide  their  lives. 
The  rule  was  very  simple,  quite  informal:  no 
vows,  no  great  renunciation  bound  the  '  Swcs- 
trones  Brod  durch  Got.'  A  certain  time  of  the 
day  was  set  apart  for  prayer  and  i)ious  medita- 
tion ;  the  other  hours  they  spent  in  spinning  or 
sewing,  in  keeping  their  houses  clean,  or  they 
went  as  nurses  in  time  of  sickness  into  the 
homes  of  the  townspeople.  .  .  .  Thus  these 
women,  though  pious  and  sequestered,  were  still 
in  the  world  and  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Soon  we 
find  the  name  ' Swestrones  Brod  durch  Got'  set 
aside  for  the  more  usual  title  of  Beguines  or 
Beghines.  Diflferent  authorities  give  different 
origins  of  this  word.  .  .  .  Some  have  thought  it 
was  biken  in  memory  of  the  founder,  the  chari- 
table Lambert  le  B^gut.  Others  think  that,  even 
as  the  Mystics  or  Mutterers,  the  Lollards  or 
Hummers,  the  Popelhards  or  Babblers,  so  the 
Beguines  or  Stammerers  re  thus  nicknamed 
from  their  contiinial  murmuring  in  prayer.  This 
is  plausible ;  but  not  so  plausible  as  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Mosheim  and  M.  Auguste  Jundt,  who 
derive  the  word  Beguine  from  the  Flemish 
word  'beggen,''to  beg.  For  we  know  that 
these  pious  women  had  been  veritable  beggars ; 
and  beggars  should  they  again  become.  With 
surprising  swiftness  the  new  order  spread 
through  the  Netherlands  and  into  France  and 
Germany.  .  .  .  Lambert  may  have  lived  to  sec 
a  beguinage  in  every  great  town  within  his  ken ; 
but  we  hear  no  more  of  liim.  The  Beguines  are 
no  longer  for  Liege,  but  for  all  the  world.  Each 
city  possessed  its  quiet  congregation ;  and  at  any 
sick-bed  you  might  meet  a  woman  chad  in  a 
simple  smock  and  a  great  veil-like  mantle,  who 
lived  only  to  pray  and  do  deeds  of  mercy.  .  .  . 
The  success  of  the  Beguines  had  made  them  an 
example.  .  .  .  Before  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic 
instituted  the  mendicant  orders,  there  had  silently 
grown  up  in  every  town  of  the  Netherlands  a 
spirit  of  fraternity,  not  imposed  by  any  rule,  but 
the  natural  impulse  of  a  people.  The  weavers 
seated  all  day  long  alone  at  their  rattling  looms, 
the  armourers  beating  out  their  thoughts  in  iron, 
the  cro.ss-leggcd  tailors  and  busy  cobblers  think- 
ing and  stitching  together — these  men  silent, 
pious,  thoughtful,  joined  themselves  in  a  fra- 
ternity modelled  on  that  of  the  Beguines.  Tliey 
were  called  the  Weaving  Brothers.  Pound  by 
no  vows  and  fettered  by  no  rule,  they  still  lived 
the  worldly  life  and  plied  their  trade  for  hire. 
Only  in  their  leisure  they  met  together  and 
prayed  and  dreamed  and  thought.  .  .  .  Such 
were  the  founders  of  the  great  fraternity  of 
'  Fratres  Textorcs,'  or  Beghards  as  in  later  years 
the  i)eople  more  generally  called  them." — A.  M. 
F.  Robinson,  The  End  of  tfie  Middle  Ages,  1.— 
"  The  Lolhirds  differed  from  the  Beghards  less 
in  reality  tiian  in  name.  We  arc  informed  re- 
specting them  that,  at  their  origin  in  Antwerp, 
shortly  after  1300,  they  ass<)ciatod  together  for 
the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  patients  danger- 
ously sick,   and  burying  the  dead.  .  ,  .  Very 
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early,  however,  an  dement  of  a  different  kind 
l)egan  to  work  in  those  fellowships.  Even  about 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  irregularities  and 
extravagances  are  laid  to  their  charge.  .  .  .  The 
charges  brought  against  the  later  Beghards  and 
Jiollards,  in  connection,  on  tlie  one  hand,  with 
the  fanatical  Franciscans,  who  were  violently 
contending  with  the  Church,  and  on  the  other, 
with  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  tlie  Free  Spirit, 
relate  to  three  jjarticulars,  viz..  an  aversion  to 
all  u.seful  industry,  conjoined  with  a  propensity 
to  mendicancy  and  idleness,  an  intemperate 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Church,  and  a  skepti- 
cal and  more  or  less  pantheistical  mysticism.  .  .  . 
They  .  .  .  declared  that  the  time  of  Antichrist 
was  come,  and  on  all  hands  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil the  jieople  with  their  spiritual  guides. 
Their  own  professed  object  was  to  restore  the 
pure  primeval  state,  the  divine  life  of  freedom, 
innocence,  and  nature.  The  idea  they  formed 
of  that  state  was,  that  man,  being  in  and  of  him- 
Bclf  one  with  God,  requires  only  to  act  in  the 
consciousness  of  this  unity,  ffnd  to  follow  un- 
restrained the  divinely  implanted  impulses  and 
inclinations  of  his  nature,  in  order  to  be  good  and 
godly.  "—C.  Ullmann,  lief  or  me  vt,  befor".  the  Ite- 
fornuxtion,  v.  2,  pp.  14-16. — "Tlie  names  of  beg- 
liards'and  beguines  came  not  unnaturally  to  be 
u.sed  for  devotees  who,  without  being  members 
of  any  regular  monastic  society,  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religious  strictness;  and  thus  the  applica- 
tions of  the  names  to  some  kinds  of  sectaries  was 
easy  —  more  especiady  as  many  of  these  found 
it  convenient  to  assume  the  outward  appearance 
of  beghards,  in  the  hope  of  disguising  their  dif- 
ferences from  the  church.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  this  drew  on  the  orthodox  beghards  fre- 
quent persecutions,  and  many  of  them,  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  were  glad  to  connect  themselves 
as  tertiaries  with  the  great  mendicant  orders. 
...  In  the  14th  century,  the  popes  dealt  hardly 
with  the  beghards;  yet  ortliodo.v  societies  under 
this  name  still  remaineii  in  Germany;  and  in 
Belgium,  the  country  of  their  origin,  sisterhoods 
of  beguines  flourish  to  the  present  day.  .  .  . 
Matthias  of  Janow,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  in 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  says  that  all  who 
act  differently  from  the  profane  vulgar  are 
called  Iwghardi  or  turlui)ini,  or  bj'  other  blas- 
phemous names.  .  .  .  Among  those  who  were 
confounded  with  the  beghards  —  partly  because, 
like  them,  they  abomided  along  the  Rhine  — 
were  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
These  appear  in  various  places  \mder  various 
names.  They  wore  a  peculiarly  simple  dress, 
professed  to  give  themselves  to  contemplation, 
and,  holding  that  labour  is  a  hindrance  to  con- 
templation and  to  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to 
Gotl,  they  lived  by  beggary.  Their  doctrines 
were  mystical  and  almost  i)antheistic.  .  .  .  The 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  much 
persecuted,  and  probably  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  were  burnt  under  tlie  name 
of  beghards." — .1.  C.  Robertson,  llixt.  of  Chrin- 
tian  Church,  bk.  7,  ch.  7  (r.  6).— "Near  the  close 
of  this  century  [the  18th]  originated  in  Italy  the 
Fratricelli  and  Bi/ochi,  i^arties  that  in  Germany 
and  France  were  denominated  Bcguards;  and 
which,  first  Boniface  VIII.,  aiul  afterwards 
other  pontiffs  condemned,  and  wished  to  see 
jiersecuted  by  the  Inquisition  and  exterminated 
in  every  possible  way.  The  Fratricelli,  who 
also  called  themselves  in  Latin  '  Fratres  parvi ' 


(Little  Brethren),  or  'Fraterculi  dc  paupere  vitft' 
(Little  Brothers  of  the  Poor  Life),  were  Francis- 
can monks,  but  detached  from  the  great  family 
of  Franciscans;  who  wished  to  observe  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  their  founder  St.  Francis 
more  ])erfectly  than  the  others,  and  therefore 
])osses.sed  no  property,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  but  obtained  their  necessary  food 
from  day  to  day  by  begging.  .  .  .  They  jire- 
dicted  a  reformation  aiwi  purilication  of  the 
church.  .  .  .  They  extolled  Celestine  V.  as  the 
legal  founder  of  their  sect;  but  Boniface  and  the 
succeeding  pontiffs,  who  opposed  tlii^  Fratricelli, 
they  denied  to  be  true  jxintiff.s.  As  the  great 
Franciscan  family  had  its  associates  and  depend- 
ents, who  observed  the  third  rule  jire.serilied  by 
St.  Francis  [which  re(iuired  only  certain  pious- 
observances,  such  as  fasts,  jirayers,  continence, 
a  coarse,  cheap  dress,  gravity  of  manners,  &c., 
but  did  not  prohibit  private  property,  marriage, 
public  offices,  luid  worldly  occupations],  and  wlio 
were  usually  called  Tertiarii,  so  also  tlie  sect  of 
the  Fratricelli  .  .  .  had  numerous  Tertiarii  of 
its  own.  These  were  called,  in  Italy,  Bizochi 
and  Bocasoti;  in  France  Beguini;  and  in  Ger- 
many Beghardi,  by  which  name  all  the  Tertiarii 
were  commonly  designated.  These  differed  from 
the  Fratricelli  .  .  .  only  in  their  iikmIc  of  life. 
The  Fratricelli  were  real  monks,  living  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis;  but  the  Bizochi  or  Be- 
guini lived  in  tlie  manner  of  other  i)eople.  .  .  . 
Totallv  different  from  these  austen;  Beguini 
and  Beguinie,  were  the  German  and  Belgic 
BeguiuiV,  who  did  not  indeed  originate  in  tliis 
century,  but  now  first  came  into  notice.  .  .  . 
Concerning  the  Turlupins,  many  have  written;, 
but  none  accurately.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  name, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  am  able  to  prove  from  sub- 
stantial documents,  that  the  Turluj^ins  who  were 
burned  at  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France 
were  no  other  than  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  whom  ilie  jiontiffs  and  councils  con- 
demned."— J.  L.  Von  Mosheim,  Inst's  of  Ecelc- 
KiiiHticul  IIist.,bfc.  3,  century  13,  ;><.  2,  ch.  2,  sect. 
39-41,  and  ch.  5,  sect.  Q,  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  L.  Mariotti  (A.  Gallenga),  I'Va  Dolcino 
and  hi.'<  Times. — See,  also,  PiCAUUS. 

BEGUMS  OF  OUDE,  Warren  Hastings 
and  the.     See  India:  A.  1).  1773-1785. 

BEHISTUN,  Rock  of.— "  This  remarkable 
spot,  lying  on  the  direct  route  between  Babylon 
and  Ecbatana,  and  presenting  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  a  coiiious  fountain,  a  rich  plain  and 
a  rock  suitable  for  sculjiture,  must  have  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  monarchs 
wiio  marched  their  armies  through  the  Zagros 
range,  as  a  ])lace  where  they  might  conveniently 
set  up  memorials  of  their  exploits.  .  .  .  The 
tablet  and  inscriptions  of  Darius,  which  have 
made  Behistun  famous  in  modern  times,  are  in  a 
recess  to  the  right  of  the  scarped  face  of  the 
rock,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation.  "—O.  liaw- 
linson.  Fire  Great  Afonarchics :  Media,  ch.  1. — 
The  mountain  or  rock  of  Behistun  fixes  the 
location  of  the  district  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Bagistana.  "It  lies  southwest  of  Elvend, 
between  that  mountain  and  the  Zagrus  in  the 
valley  of  the  Choaspes,  and  is  the  district  now 
known  as  Kirmenshah."— M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of 
AntifiuHy,  bk.  8,  ch.  1. 

BEHRING  SEA  CONTROVERSY,  and 
Arbitration.  See  United  States  of  Am.: 
A.  D.  1880-1803. 
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BEIRUT. 


BELGRADE. 


BEIRUT,  Origin  of.     Sec  Bkuytus. 

BELA  I.,    King   of   Hungary,  A.  D.  1000- 

10«:} Bela   II.,  A.     D.    IKil-lUl Bela 

III.,  A.  1).  117:}-1196 Bela  IV.,  A.  D.  1235- 

1270. 

BELCHITE,  Battle  of.  Sec  Spaix:  A.  D. 
1809{FKmuAitY— JrxK). 

BELERION,  OR  BOLERIUM.  — The 
Roinaa  luiinc  of  Land'.s  End,  Engliiiid.  See 
BiiiTAix:  Celtic  Tuiiiks. 

BELFORT.— Siege  by  the  Germans  (1870- 
1871).     See  Fu.vnok:  A.  D.  1870-1871. 

BELGiE,  The.— "This  Belgian  confedera- 
tion ineludeil  the  people  of  all  the  country  north 
of  the  Seine  and  >Iarne,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
on  the  west  and  the  Rhine  on  the  north  and  east, 
e.\cei)t  the  Medioniatrici  and  Treviri.  .  .  .  The 
old  division.s  of  France  before  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  1789  corresponded  in  .some  degree  to  the 
divisions  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  CiBsar, 
and  the  names  of  the  people  a»e  still  retained 
with  little  alteration  in  the  names  of  the  chief 
towns  or  the  names  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
divisions  of  France.  In  the  country  of  the  Ilemi 
between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne  there  is  the 
town  of  Reims.  In  the  territory  of  the  Suessiones 
between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne  there  is  Soissous 
on  the  Aisne.  The  Bellovaci  were  west  of  the 
Oise  (Isara)  a  branch  of  the  Seine:  their  chief 
town,  which  at  some  time  received  the  name  of 
Caesaromagus,  is  now  Beauvais.  The  Nervii 
were  between  and  on  the  Sambre  and  the  Schelde. 
The  Atrebates  were  north  of  the  Bellovaci  be- 
tween the  Somme  and  the  upper  Schelde :  their 
chief  place  was  Nemetacum  or  Nemetocenna, 
now  Arras  in  the  old  division  of  Artois.  The 
Ambiani  were  on  the  Somme  (Samara):  their 
name  is  represented  by  Amiens  (Samarobriva). 
The  Moriui,  or  sea-coast  men  extended  from 
Boulogne  towards  Dunkerque.  The  Menapii 
bordered  on  the  northern  ^lorini  and  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine  (B.  G.  iv.,  4).  The 
Caleti  were  north  of  the  lower  Seine  along  the 
coast  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  The  Velocasses  were 
east  of  the  Caleti  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine 
as  far  as  the  Oise ;  their  chief  town  was  Rotonia- 
gus  (Rouen)  and  their  country  was  afterwards 
Vexin  Normand  and  Vexin  Franyais.  Tiii;  Vero- 
mandui  were  north  of  the  Suessiones:  their 
chief  town  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Augusta 
Veromanduorum,  is  now  St.  Quentin.  The  A»lua- 
tuci  were  on  the  lower  Maas.  The  Condrusi  and 
the  others  included  imder  the  name  of  Germani 
were  on  the  Maas,  or  between  the  Maas  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Eburones  had  the  country  alwiit 
Tongern  and  Spa,  and  were  the  immediate  neigh- 
bours of  the  Menapii  on  the  Rhine." — G.  Long, 
Decline  of  tlie  Roiiuin  Republir,  v.  4,  ch.  3. — 
"Cajsjir  .  .  .  informs  us  that,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, they  [the  Belgtc]  were  principally  de- 
scended from  a  German  stock,  the  offspring  of 
some  early  migration  across  the  Rhine.  .  .  . 
Strabo  ...  by  no  means  concurred  in  Cajsar's 
view  of  the  origin  of  this  .  .  .  race,  which  he 
believed  to  be  Gaulish  and  not  German,  though 
differing  widelj'  from  the  Galli,  or  Gauls  of 
the  central  region." — C.  Merivale,  Jlint.  of  the 
lioiiMim,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  E.  Guest.  Orif/iiies  Celtinr,  r.  1,  c7i.  12. 

B.  C.  57. — Cxsar's  campaign  against  the 
confederacy. —  In  the  second  year  of  t;;esar's 
command  in  Gaul,  B.  C.  57,  he  led  his  legions 
against  the  Bclga;,  whom  he  characterized  in  his 


Commentaries  as  the  bravest  of  all  the  people  of 
Gaul.  The  many  tribes  of  the  Belgian  country 
had  joined  themselves  in  a  great  league  to  op- 
jw.se  the  advancing  Roman  power,  antl  were  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  no  less  than  290,000  men. 
The  tribe  of  tin;  Remi  alone  refused  to  join  the 
confederacy  and  placed  themselves  on  the  Roman 
side.  Ca'sar  who  had  (luartered  his  army  during 
the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  marched 
boldly,  with  eight  legions,  into  the  midst  of  these 
swarming  enemies.  In  his  first  encounter  with 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  the  Belgic  bar- 
barians were  terribly  cut  to  pieces  and  were  so 
disheartened  that  tribe  after  tribe  made  submis- 
sion to  the  i>roconsul  as  he  advanced.  But  the 
Nervii,  who  boasted  a  Germanic  descent,  together 
with  tile  Aduatuci,  the  Atrebates  and  the  Vero- 
maiidui,  rallied  their  forces  for  a  struggle  to  the 
death.  The  Nervii  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
Romans,  while  the  latter  were  preparing  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  and  verv 
nearly  swept  Ca'sar  and  his  vetenms  off  the  licld, 
by  their  furious  and  tremendous  charge.  But 
the  energy  and  personal  influence  of  the  one, 
with  the  steady  discipline  of  the  other,  i)re vailed 
in  the  end  over  the  untrained  valour  of  the  Nervii, 
and  the  proud  nation  was  not  only  defeated  but 
annihilated.  "Their  eulogy  is  preserved  in  the 
written  testimony  of  their  conqueror;  and  the 
Romans  long  remembered,  and  never  failed  to 
signalize  their  formidable  valour.  But  this 
recollection  of  their  ancient  prowess  became  from 
that  day  the  principal  monument  of  their  name 
and  history,  for  the  defeat  they  now  sustained 
well  nigh  annihilated  the  nation.  Their  combat- 
ants were  cut  off  almost  to  a  man.  The  elders 
and  the  women,  who  had  been  left  in  secure  re- 
treats, came  forth  of  their  own  accord  to  solicit 
the  conqueror's  clemency.  ...  'Of  600  sena- 
tors,' thev  said,  'we  have  lost  all  but  three;  of 
60,000  fighting  men  500  only  remain.'  Cajsar 
treated  the  survivors  with  compassion." — C. 
Merivale,  JIM.  of  the  Rormins,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  Julius  Csesar,  Oallic  Wars,hk.  2. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  4,  ch. 
3. — Napoleon  III.,  Iliitt  of  Cmnr,  bk.  3,  ch.  5. 

BELGiE  OF  BRITAIN,  The.— Supposed 
to  be  a  colony  from  the  Belgtc  of  the  continent. 
The  territory  which  they  occupied  is  now 
embraced  in  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  and 
Somerset.     See  Bkitain:  Celtic  Tuinrcs. 

BELGIUM :  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  His- 
tory. See  BELOiK,  Nervii,  Fuanks,  Lokkaine, 
Flanders,  Likge,  Netiierl.^^nds. 

Modern  History.     See  Netherlands. 

BELGRADE  :  Origin.— During  the  attacks 
of  the  Avars  upon  the  territory  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  in  the  last  years  of  the  6th  century,  the 
city  of  Singidunum,  at  the  junction  of  the  Save 
with  tlie  Danube,  was  taken  and  totally 
destroyed.  The  advantageous  site  of  the  extinct 
town  soon  attracted  a  colony  of  Sclavonians, 
who  raised  out  of  the  ruins  a  new  and  strongly 
fortified  city  —  the  Belgrade,  or  the  White  Citv 
of  later  times.  "The  Sclavonic  name  of  Bel- 
grade is  mentioned  in  the  10th  century  by  Con- 
stantino Porphyorgenitus:  the  Latin  appellation 
of  Alba  Grojca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the 
beginning  of  the  9th." — IS,.  GMww,  Decline  and 
lAillqfthe  Romin  Empire,  ch.  40,  note. 

A.  b.  1425. — Acquired  by  Hungary  and  forti- 
fied against  the  Turks.  See  Hungauy:  A.  D. 
1301-1442. 
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BELGRADE. 


BENEDICTINE  ORDERS. 


A.  D.  1442. — First  repulse  of  the  Turks. 
See  Tukks(Thk  Ottomans):  A.  1).  1402-1451. 

A.  D,  1456.— Second  repulse  of  the  Turks, 
See  Hunoauy:  A.  D.  1442-1458;  ami  TritKs 
(The  Ottomans):  A.  D.  1451-1481. 

A.  D.  1521. — Siege  and  capture  by  Solyman 
the  Magnificent.  See  IIunoauy:  A.  O.  1487- 
1526. 

A.  D.  1688-1690.— Taken  by  the  Austrians 
and  recovered  by  the  Turks.  See  Hungary: 
A.  D.  1(J8:{-1()9S). 

A.  D.  1717. — Recovery  from  the  Turks.  See 
IIunoakv:  a.  I).  1699-1718. 

A.  D.  1739.— Restored  to  the  Turks.  See 
Russia:  A.  1).  1 725-1 7:}9. 

A.  D.  1789-1791.— Taken  by  the  Austrians 
and  restored  to  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1776-1792. 

A.  D.  1806. — Surprised  and  taken  by  the 
Servians.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian  States: 
14tii-19tii  Cknturies  (Servia). 

A.  D.  1862.— Withdrawal  of  Turkish 
troops.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian  States: 
14tu-19tii  Centuries  (Servia). 


BELGRADE,  The  Peace  of.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1725-1739. 

BELIK,  Battle  on  the  (Carrhae— B.  C.  53). 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  57-52. 

BELISARIUS,  Campaigns  of.  See  Van- 
dals: A.  D.  533-534,  and  Rome:  A.  D.  535-553. 

BELIZE,  or  British  Honduras.  See  Nica- 
bagua:  a.  D.  1850.  •   • 

BELL  ROLAND,  The  great.  See  Ghent: 
A.  D.  1539-1540. 

BELLE  ALLIANCE,  Battle  of  La.— The 
battle  of  Waterloo  — see  France:  A.  D.  1815 
(June)  —  is  so  called  by  the  Prussians. 

BELLE  ISLE  PRISON-PEN,  The.  See 
Prisons  and  Prison-Pens,  Confederate. 

BELLOVACI,  The.    See  Belg.e. 

BELLVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.\te8  OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July:  Kentucky). 

BELMONT,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.\te8 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1861  (September — November: 
On  the  Mississippi). 

BEMA,  The.     See  Pnyx. 

BE  MIS  HEIGHTS,  Battle  of.  See  Uxited 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July — October). 

BENARES.— "The  early  history  of  Benares 
isinvolved  in  much  obscurity.  It  is,  indisputably, 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  even  date 
from  the  time  when  the  Aryan  race  first  spreail 
Itself  over  Northern  India.  ...  It  is  certain 
that  the  city  is  regarded  bj'  all  Hindus  as  coeval 
with  the  birth  of  Hinduism,  a  notion  derived 
both  from  tradition  and  from  their  own  writings. 
Allusions  to  Benares  are  exceedingly  abundant  in 
ancient  Sanskrit  literature ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  city  in  all  Hindustan  more  frequently  referred 
to.  By  reason  of  some  subtle  and  mysterious 
charm,  it  has  linked  itself  with  the  religious 
sympathies  of  the  Hindus  through  every  century 
of  its  existence.  For  the  sanctity  of  its  in- 
habitants —  of  its  temples  and  reservoirs  —  of  its 
wells  and  streams  —  of  the  very  soil  that  is 
trodden  —  of  the  very  air  that  is  breathed  —  and 
of  everything  in  and  around  it,  Benares  has  been 
famed  for  thousands  of  years.  .  .  .  Previously 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Buddhist  faith  into 
India,  she  was  already  the  sacred  city  of  the 
land, —  the  centre  of  Hinduism,  and  chief  seat  of 
its  authority.    Judging  from  the  strong  feelings 


of  veneration  and  affection  with  which  the 
native  commiuiity  regard  her  in  the  present  dav, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  founder  of  Bu(l- 
dhism  commenced  his  ministry  at  this  spot,  it 
seems  indisputable  that,  in  tho.se  early  times  pre- 
ceding the  Buddhist  reformation,  the  city  must 
have  exerted  a  i)owerful  and  wide-spreacl 
reUgious  influence  over  the  land.  Throughout 
the  Buddhist  period  in  India  —  a  period  extend- 
ing from  700  to  1,000  years  — she  gave  the  .same 
support  to  Buddhism  which  .she  had  previously 
given  to  the  Hindu  faith.  Buddhist  works  of 
that  era  .  .  .  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Buddhists  of  those  days  regarded  the  city  with 
nuieh  the  same  kind  of  veneration  as  tlie  Iliivlu 
does  now." — M.  A.  Sherring,  The  Siici'vd  City  of 
the  Hindus,  ch.  1. — For  an  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish iumexation  of  Benares,  see  India:  A.  D. 
1773-1785. 

BENEDICT  II.,  Pope,  A.  I).  684-685 

Benedict  III.,  Pope,  A.  D.  855-858 Benedict 

IV.,    Pope,    A.    1).    900-903 Benedict   V., 

Pope,  A.  1).  964-965 Benedict  VI.,  Pope, 

A.  D.  972-974 Benedict  VII.,  Pope,  A.  D. 

97.5-984 Benedict  VIII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1012- 

1024 Benedict  IX.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1033-1044, 

1047-1048 Benedict    X.,    Antipope,   A.   D. 

1058-1059 Benedict  XI.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1303- 

1304 Benedict  XII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1334-1342. 

. . .  .Benedict  XIII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1394-1423  (at 

Avignon) Benedict  XIII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1724- 

1730 Benedict   XIV.,   Pope,  A.    D.    1740- 

1758. 

BENEDICTINE  ORDERS.— The  rule  of 
St.  Benedict. — "There  were  many  monasteries 
in  the  West  before  the  time  of  St.  Benedict  of 
Nursia  (A.  D.  480) ;  but  he  has  been  riglitly  con- 
sidered the  father  of  Western  monasticism ;  for 
he  not  only  founded  an  order  to  which  many 
religious  houses  became  attached,  but  he  estab- 
lished a  rule  for  their  government  which,  in  its 
main  features,  was  adopted  as  the  rule  of  mon- 
astic life  by  all  the  orders  for  more  than  five 
centuries,  or  until  the  time  of  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Benedict  was  first  a 
hermit,  living  in  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Italy,  and  in  that  region  he  afterwards  estab- 
lished in  succes.sion  twelve  monasteries,  each 
with  twelve  monks  and  a  superior.  In  the  year 
520  he  founded  the  great  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino  as  the  mother-house  of  his  order,  a  house 
which  became  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful 
monastery,  according  to  Montalembert,  in  the 
Catholic  universe,  celebrated  especially  be(;ause 
there  Benedict  prepared  his  rule  and  formed  the 
type  which  was  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the 
innumerable  communities  submitting  to  that 
sovereign  code.  .  .  .  NeitheV  in  the  East  nor  in 
the  West  were  the  monks  origin.ally  ecclesiastics ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  century  that  they 
became  priests,  called  regulars,  in  contrast  with 
tlie  ordinary  parish  clergy,  who  were  called 
seculars.  ...  As  missionaries,  they  proved  the 
most  powerful  instruments  in  extending  the 
authority  and  the  boundaries  of  the  church. 
The  monk  had  no  individual  property:  even 
his  dress  belonged  to  the  monastery.  ...  To 
enable  him  to  work  etticiently,  it  was  necessary 
to  feed  him  well;  and  such  was  the  injunction 
of  Benedict,  as  opposed  to  the  former  practice  of 
strict  asceticism." — C.  J.  Stille,  Htudies  in 
Medimml  IIist.,ch.  12. — "Benedict  would  fiot 
have  the  monks  limit  themselves  to  spiritual 
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Iftliour,  to  the  nctioii  of  the  soul  upon  itself;  he 
made  external  labour,  manual  or  literary,  a  strict 
obligftticm  of  his  rule.  ...  In  order  to  banish 
indolenee,  whit'ii  he  called  the  enemy  of  the  soul, 
he  regulated  minutely  the  employment  of  every 
hour  of  the  day  according  to  the  seasons,  and 
ordained  that,  after  having  ce'c^brated  the 
praises  of  God  .seven  times  a-day,  seven  hours 
a-day  should  be  given  to  nuuiual  labour,  and  two 
hours  to  r(!ading.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  skilled  in 
the  practice  of  an  art  or  trade,  could  oidy  exer- 
cise it  by  the  permission  of  the  abbot,  in  all 
humility;  and  if  any  one  prided  himself  on  his 
talent,  or  the  prolit  which  resulted  from  it  to 
the  h()u.sc,  he  was  to  have  his  occupation  changed 
until  he  liad  humbled  himself.  .  .  .  Obedience 
i6  also  to  his  eyes  a  work,  obedicntiae  laborem, 
the  most  meritorious  and  essential  of  all.  A 
monk  entered  into  mona.stic  life  only  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  self.  This  sacrifice  implied 
especially  that  of  the  will.  .  .  .  Thus  the  rule 

gursued  pride  into  its  most  secret  hiding-place, 
ubmission  had  to  be  prompt,  perfect,  and 
absolute.  The  monk  must  obey  always,  with- 
out reserve,  and  without  murmur,  even  in  those 
things  which  seemed  impossible  and  above  his 
strength,  trusting  in  the  succour  of  God,  if  a 
humble  and  seasonable  remonstrance,  the  only 
thing  permitted  to  him,  was  not  accepted  by  his 
superiors." — The  Count  de  Montalembert,  Tlie 
Monks  of  the  West,  bk.  4,  sect.  2  {v.  2). 

Also  in  :  E.  L.  Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of 
the  Middle  Afics,  ch.  2.— S.  R.  Maitland,  Tlie  Dark 
Ages,  No.  10. — J.  H.  Newman,  Mission  of  St. 
Benedict  (Hist.  SketcJies,  v.  2).— P.  Schaff,  Ilist. 
of  the  Christian  Church,  v.  2,  ch.  4,  sect.  43-45. 
— E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Docs,  of  the 
Middle  Ar/es,  bk.  3,  no.  1. — See,  also,  Capucrins. 
BENEFICIUM.  — COMMENDATION.— 
Feudalism  "had  grown  up  from  two  great 
sources — the  beneficium,  and  the  practice  of 
commendation,  and  had  been  specially  fostered 
on  Gallic  soil  by  the  existence  of  a  subject  popu- 
lation which  admitted  of  any  amount  of  exten- 
sion in  the  methods  of  dependence.  The 
beneficiary  system  originated  partly  in  gifts  of 
land  made  by  the  kings  out  of  their  own  estates 
to  their  kinsmen  and  servants,  with  a  special 
undertaking  to  be  faithful;  partly  in  the  sur- 
render by  landowners  of  their  estates  to  churches 
or  powerful  men,  to  be  recj'ved  back  again  and 
held  by  them  as  tenants  ft)r  rent  or  service.  By 
the  latter  arrangement  the  weaker  man  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt 
himself  insecure  placed  his  title  under  the  de- 
fence of  the  Church.  By  the  practice  of  com- 
mendation, on  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  put 
himself  under  the  personal  care  of  a  lord,  but 
without  altering  his  title  or  divesting  himself  of 
liis  rigiit  to  his  estate ;  he  became  a  vassjil  and 
did  homage.  The  placing  of  his  hands  between 
those  of  his  lord  was  the  typical  act  by  which 
the  connexion  was  formed." — W.  Stubbs,  Const. 
Mist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  sect.  93. 

Also  in  :  II.  Hallam,  Tlie  Middle  Ages,  ch.  2, 
pt.  1. — See,  also,  Scotland:  IOtii-Hth  Cen- 
turies. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.— "Among  the 
most  important  and  dearly-prized  privileges  of 
the  church  was  that  which  conferred  on  its 
members  immunity  from  the  operation  of  secu- 
lar law,  and  relieved  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tioa   of  secular  tribunals.  ...  So  priceless  a 


prerogative  was  not  obtained  without  a  long  and 
resolute  struggle.  ...  To  ask  that  a  monk  or 
priest  guilty  of  crime  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  that  civil  suits  be- 
tween laymen  and  ecclesiastics  should  be  referred 
exclusively  to  ccmrts  composed  of  the  latter, 
was  a  claim  too  repugnant  to  tlie  common  sense 
of  mankind  to  be  lightly  accorded.  .  .  .  The 
persistence  of  the  jluiich,  backed  up  by  the 
unfailing  resource  of  excommunication,  linally 
triumphed,  and  the  sacred  immunity  of  the 
priesthood  was  acknowledged,  .sooner  or  later, 
in  the  laws  of  every  nation  of  Europe."  In 
England,  when  Henry  II.  in  1164,  "endeavored, 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  to  set  bounds 
to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  he  therefore 
especially  attacked  the  benefit  of  clergy.  .  .  . 
The  disastrous  result  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  King  and  the  archbishop  [Bccket]  rendered 
it  necessary  to  abandon  all  such  schemes  of  re- 
form. ...  As  time  pas.sed  on,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  gradually  extended  itself.  That  the 
laity  were  illiterate  and  the  clergy  educated  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  test  of  churc;hman- 
ship  came  to  be  the  ability  to  read,  so  that  the 
privilege  became  in  fact  a  free  pardon  on  a  first 
offence  for  all  who  knew  their  letters.  .  .  . 
Under  Elizabeth,  certain  heinous  offences  were 
declared  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
.  .  .  Much  legislation  ensued  from  time  to  time, 
effecting  the  limitation  of  the  privilege  in  vari- 
ous offences.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
the  benefit  of  clergj'^  was  extended  to  all  male- 
factors by  abrogating  the  reading  test,  thus 
placing  the  unlettered  felon  on  a  par  with  his 
better  educated  fellows,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
present  century  was  well  advanced  that  ihis 
remnant  of  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  prerogative 
was  abolished  by  7  and  8  Geo.  iv.  c.  28." — 
H.  C.  Lea,  Studies  in  Church  Hist.,  pt.  2. 

Also  in  :  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng. , 
sect.  722-725  {ch.  19,  v.  3). — See,  also,  England: 
A.  D.  116^1170. 

BENEVENTO,  OR  GRANDELLA,  Bat- 
tle of  (1266).  See  Italy  (Southern):  A.  D. 
1250-1268. 

BENEVENTUM:  The  Lombard  Duchy. 
— The  Duchy  of  Beneventum  was  a  Lombard 
fief  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  in  southern 
Italy,  which  survived  the  fall  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  in  northern  Italy.  It  covered  nearly 
the  territory  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Charlemagne  reduced  the  Duchy  to  submission 
with  considerable  ditliculty,  after  he  had  extin- 
guished the  Lombard  kingdom.  It  was  after- 
wards divided  into  the  minor  principalities  of 
Benevento,  Salerno  and  Capua,  and  became 
part  of  the  Norman  conquest. — See  Italy  (South- 
ERN):  A.  D.  800-1016;  and  1000-1090;  also, 
Lombards:  A.  D.  573-774,  and  Amai.fi. 

BENEVENTUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  275).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  282-275. 

BENEVOLENCES.  — "The  collection  of 
benevolences,  regarded  even  at  the  time  [Eng- 
land, reign  of  Edward  IV.]  as  an  innovation,  was 
perhaps  a  resuscitated  form  of  some  of  the  worst 
measures  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II. ,  but  the 
attention  which  it  aroused  under  Edward  IV. 
shows  how  strange  it  had  become  under  the 
intervening  kings.  .  .  .  Such  evidence  as 
exists  shows  us  Edward  IV.  canva.ssing  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  letter  for  direct  gifts  of 
money  from  his  subjects.     Henry  III.  had  thus 
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begged  for  new  year's  gifts.  Edward  IV. 
requested  and  extorted  '  free-will  offerings '  from 
every  one  who  could  not  say  no  to  the  plead- 
ings of  such  a  king.  He  had  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory, too,  and  knew  the  name  and  the  particular 
property  of  every  man  in  the  country  who  was 
worth  taxing  in  this  way.  He  had  no  excuse 
for  such  meanness;  for  the  estates  had  shown 
themselves  liberal." — W.  Htubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Eiig.,  ch.  18,  sect.  696. —  See,  also,  England: 
A.  D.  1471-1485. 

BENGAL,  The  English  acquisition  of.  See 
India:  A.  I).  lT5,-)-1757;  1757;  and  1757-1773. 

BENGAL  :  "  Permanent  Settlement."  Sec 
India:  A.  D.  178.5-179:1 

BENNINGTON,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Am:  A.  I).  1777  (.Ti  t^Y—   jctobeh). 

BENTINCK,  Lord  William,  The  Indian 
Administration  of.  Bee  Lnda:  A.  D.  1823- 
1833. 

BENTONSVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865(FEm  'jary — March; 
The  Caholinas). 

BEOTHUK,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: Beothukax  Family. 

BERBERS,  The.  See  Libyans;  Numid- 
ians  ;  Egypt,  Origin  of  the  Ancient  people  ; 
and  JLvRocco. 

BERENICE,  Cities  of.— Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  the  second  of  the  Ptolemies,  founded  a 
city  on  the  Egyptian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  mother,  Berenice. 
It  became  an  important  i)ort  of  trade.  Subse- 
quently two  other  cities  of  the  same  name  were 
founded  at  points  further  south  on  the  same 
coast,  while  a  fourth  Berenice  came  into  existence 
on  the  border  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  in  Cyrenaica. 
— E.  H.  Buubury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Qeog.,  ch.  15, 
sect.  1. 

BERESINA,  Passage  of  the.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1812  (Octoheu— December). 

BERESTECZKO,  Battle  of  (1651).  See 
Poland:  A.  I).  1648-1054. 

BERGEN,  Battles  of  (1759  and  1799).  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  1759  (Aprii- — August);  and 
France  :  A.  D.  1799  (September — October). 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  A.  D.  1588.— The 
siege  raised.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1588- 
1593.  * 

A.  D.  1622. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Spaniards.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1621- 
1633. 

A.  D.  1747-1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Holland.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1746-1747,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  The  Con- 
gress. 

BERGER.    See  Birger. 

BERGERAC,  Peace  of.  See  Fr.vnce  :  A.  D. 
1577-1578. 

BERING  SEA  CONTROVERSY  AND 
ARBITRATION.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1886-1893. 

BERKELEY,  Lord,  The  Jersey  Grant  to. 
See  New  Jersey:  A.  D.  1664-1667,  to  1688-1738. 

BERKELEY,  Sir  William,  Government  of 
Virginia.  See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1642-1649,  to 
1660-1677. 

BERLIN  :  A.  D.  1631.— Forcible  entry  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1631. 

A.  D.  1675. — Threatened  by  the  Swedes. 
See  Brandenbcrg  ;  A.  D.  1640-1688. 


A.  D.  1757. — Dashing  Austrian  attack.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1757  (July— December). 

A.  D.  1760. — Taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Austrians  and  Russians.  See  Germany:  A.D. 
r  'M). 

A.  D.  1806. — Napoleon  in  possession.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1806  (October). 

A.  D.  1848.— Mistaken  battle  of  soldiers 
and  citizens.-  ontinued  disorder. — State  of 
siege.  See  Gekmany:  A.  D.  1848  (March),  and 
1848-1850. 

♦ 

BERLIN  CONFERENCE  (1884-5),  The. 
See  Africa;  A.  D.  1884-1889;  and  Congo  Free 
State. 

BERLIN,  Congress  and  Treaty  of.  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1878. 

BERLIN  DECREE,  The.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1806-1810;  and  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1804-1809. 

BERMUDA  HUNDRED.  See  Hundred, 
The. 

BERMUDA  HUNDRED,  Butler's  Army 
at.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(May:  Virginia),  The  Army  of  the  James. 

BERMUDAS,  The.— English  Discovery  of 
the  islands  (1609).  See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1609- 
1616. 

BERMUDO,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias, 

or    Oviedo,   A.  D.    788-791 Bermudo    II., 

A.  I).  982-999 Bermudo   III.,  A.  D.  1027- 

1037. 

BERN,  Dietrich  of.  See  Verona:  A.  D. 
493-525. 

BERNADOTTE,  Career  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1798-1799  (August— April);  1799  (No- 
vember); 1806  (January  —  October);  1814 
(January-— March);  1806- '807;  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden) :  A.  D.  1810;  Germany:  A.  D. 
1812-1813;  1813  (August),  (September— Octo- 
ber), (October — December). 

BERNARD,  St.,  and  the  Second  Crusade. 
See  Crusades:  A.  I).  1147-1149. 

BERNE,  A.  D.  1353. — Joined  to  the  original 
Swiss  Confederation,  or  Old  League  of  High 
Germany.    See  Switzerl.\nd:  A.  D.  1.332-1460. 

A.  D.  1798. — Occupation  by  the  French. — 
TLe  plundering  of  the  Treasury.  See  Switz- 
erland: A.  D.  1792-1798. 


BERNICIA,  The  Kingdom  of.  See  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  547-633 ;  aud  Scotland  :  7th  Cen- 
tury. 

BERSERKER.  —  BiERSiERK.  —  "The 
word  Bffirsrerk  is  variously  spelt,  and  stated  to 
be  derived  from  'bar'  and  'sserk,'  or  '  bareshirt.' 
The  men  to  whom  the  title  was  applied  [among 
the  Northmen]  .  .  .  were  stixted  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  without  armour,  aud  wearing 
only  a  shirt  of  skins,  or  at  times  naked.  lu 
Iceland  they  were  sometimes  called  Ulfrhedin, 
i.  e.,  wolfskin.  The  derivation  of  Baersairk  has 
been  questioned,  as  in  philology  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  habit  of  their  wearing  bear  (bjOrn) 
skins,  is  said  to  afford  the  meaulng  of  the  word. 
In  philolog}',  to  agree  to  differ  is  best.  The 
Bffirsa'rks,  according  to  the  sagas,  appear  to  have 
been  men  of  unusual  physical  development  and 
Siivagery.  They  were,  nioreover,  liable  to  what 
was  called  Brersterkegaug,  or  a  state  of  excite- 
ment in  which  they  exhibited  superhuman 
strength,  and  then  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
.  .  .  After  an  attack  of  Basrsaerk  frenzy,  it  was 
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lK;lievp(l  that  tlie  superhuman  influence  or  spirit 
left  the  Uiersrerk'.s  body  us  u  'ham,'  or  caHt-olT 
siiape  or  form,  with  thv  result  that  the  Btcr- 
sosrlt  suffered  great  exhaustion,  his  natural  forees 
being  used  up." — J.  F.  Vicary,  ^Saga  Tinu;  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  P.  B.  I)u  Chaillu,  The  Viking  Age, 
V.  2,  r//.  26. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED  :  A.  D.  1293- 
1^33. — Conquest  by  the  English. — At  the  begin- 
nmg,  in  129Ji,  of  Ihe  struggle  of  the  Scottish  nation 
to  cast  off  the  feudal  yoke  w  hich  Edward  I.  had 
laid  upon  it,  the  English  king,  marching  angrily 
northwards,  made  his  first  ussiiult  upon  Berwick. 
The  citizens,  whose  only  rampart  was  a  wowlen 
stockade,  foolishly  aggravated  his  wrath  by 
gibes  and  taunts.  "The  stockade  was  stormed 
with  the  loss  of  a  single  knight,  and  nearly 
8,000  of  the  citizens  were  mown  down  in  a  ruth- 
less carnage,  while  a  handfid  of  Flemish  traders 
who  held  the  town-hall  stoutly  against  all  as.sail- 
ants  were  burned  alive  in  it.  .  .  .  The  town  was 
ruined  forever,  and  the  great  merchant  city  of 
the  North  sank  from  that  time  into  a  petty  sea- 

Sort."  Subsequently  recovered  by  the  Scotch, 
crwick  was  lield  by  them  in  1333  when  Edward 
III.  attempted  to  seat  Edward  Balliol,  as  his 
vaissal,  on  the  Scottish  throne.  Tlie  English  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  and  an  army  imder  the  regent 
Douglas  came  to  its  relief.  The  battle  of  Ilali- 
don  Hill,  in  which  the  Scotch  were  utterly 
routed,  decided  the  fate  of  Berwick.  "From 
that  time  the  town  remained  the  one  part  of 
Edward's  conquests  which  was  preserved  by  the 
English  crown.  Fragment  as  it  was,  it  was 
viewed  ns  legally  representing  the  realm  of 
•wiiicli  it  had  once  formed  a  part.  As  Scotland, 
it  liad  its  tchaneellor,  chamberlain,  and  other 
oflicers  of  state ;  and  the  peculiar  heading  of  acts 
of  Parliament  enacted  for  England  '  and  the 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed '  still  preserves 
the  memory  of  its  peculiar  position." — J.  R. 
Green,  Short  Jliat.  of  the  English  People,  ch.  4, 
tect.  S  and  6. 

A1.8O  IN:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hint,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
17.— See  Scotlakd:  A.  1).  1290-1305. 

BERWICK,  Pacification  of.  See  Scotland  : 
A.  D.  1638-1640. 

BERWICK,  Treaty  of.  See  Scotland:  A.D. 
1558-1560. 

BERYTUS.—  Tlie  colony  of  Berytus  (modern 
Beirut)  was  founded  by  Agrippa,  B.  C.  15,  and 
made  a  station  for  two  legions. 

A.  D.  551.— Its  Schools.— Its  Destruction 
by  Earthquake. —  The  city  of  Berytus,  modern 
Beirut,  was  destroyed  by  earthquake  on  tlie  9th 
of  July,  A.  D.  551.  "That  city,  on  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth 
and  dignity :  the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled 
with  the  rising  spirits  of  the  age,  and  many  a 

Jrouth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake  who  might  have 
ived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his 
country." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Homan.  Empire,  ch.  43. 

A.  D.  I  III. — Taken  by  the  Crusaders.  See 
Crusades:  A.  D.  1104-1111. 


BESANCON : 


See  Vesontio. 


Origin, 

A.  D.  1152-1648.- A  Free  City  of  the  Em- 
pire.    See  Fkancue  Comtk. 

A.  D.  1674. — Siege  and  capture  by  Vauban. 
See  NETirEKLANDS  (Holland):  A.  D.  1674- 
1678. 


I      BESSI,  The. —  The  Bessi  were  an   ancient 

'   Thracian  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain  range 

i  of  iltemus  (the  Balkan)  and  the  upper  valley  of 

the  Hebrus.     They  were  subdued  by  Lucullus, 

brother  of  the  coiKjueror  of  Mithridates. — E.  H. 

Bunliurv,  J  fist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  cfi.  18,  sect.  6. 

BESSiN,  The.— The  district  of  Bayeux.  See 
Sa.kons  ok  Hayeu.\. 

BETH-HORON,  Battles  of.— The  victory  of 
Joshua  over  "the  five  kings  of  tiic  Amoritcs  " 
who  laid  siege  to  Gibeon ;  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  Jewish  conc^uest  of  Canaan.  ' '  The  battle  of 
Beth-horon  or  Oibeon  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  yet  so  profound 
has  been  the  indifference,  first  of  the  religious 
world,  and  then  (through  their  example  or  in- 
fluence) of  the  common  world,  to  the  historical 
study  ^of  the  Hebrew  annals,  that  the  very  name 
of  this  great  battle  is  far  less  known  to  most  of 
us  than  that  of  Marathon  or  Cannaj. " — Dean 
Stanley,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
lect.  11. —  In  the  Maccubean  war,  Beth-horon  was 
the  scene  of  two  of  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  in  B.  C.  167  and  162. — 
Josephus,  Antiq.  of  tlie' Jews,  bk.  12. —  Later,  at 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revolt  against  the  Romans, 
it  witnessed  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Roman 
general  Cestius. 

BETHSHEMESH,  Battle  of.— Fought  by 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  with  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  defeating  the  latter  and  causing  part  of 
tlie  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  thrown  down. — S 

BETH-'ZACHARIAH,  Battle  of.— A  defeat 
suffered  (B.  C.  163)  by  the  Jewish  patriot,  Judas 
Maccabseus,  at  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  monarch 
Antiochus  Eupator ;  tlie  youngest  of  the  Macca- 
bees being  slain. — Josephus,  Antiq.  of  tlie  Jews, 
bk.  12,  ch.  9. 

BETHZTJR,  Battle  of.— Defeat  of  an  army 
sent  by  Antiochus,  against  Judas  Maccabffius, 
the  Jewish  patriot,  B.  C.  165,  Josephus,  Antiq. 
oftheJeics,  bk.  12,  ch.  7. 

BEVERHOLT,  Battle  of  (1381).  See 
Flandehs:  a.  D.  1379-1381. 

BEY.— BE  YLERBEY.—  PACHA.— PAD- 
ISCHAH.—"  The  administration  of  tlie  [Turk- 
ish] provinces  was  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  II. 
[the  Sultan,  A.  D.  1451-1481,  whos(?  legislation 
organized  the  Ottoman  government]  principally 
intrusted  to  the  Beys  and  Beylerbeys.  These 
were  the  natural  chiefs  of  the  class  of  feuda- 
tories [Spahis],  whom  their  tenure  of  office  obliged 
to  serve  on  horseback  in  time  of  war.  They 
mustered  under  the  Sanjak,  the  baimer  of  the 
chief  of  their  district,  and  the  districts  them- 
selves were  thence  called  Sanjaks,  and  their 
rulers  Sanjak-beys.  The  title  of  Pacha, 
so  familiar  to  us  when  speaking  of  a  Turkish 
provincial  ruler,  is  not  strictly  a  term  imply- 
ing territorial  jurisdiction,  or  even  military 
authority.  It  is  a  title  of  honour,  meaning 
literally  the  Shah's  or  sovereign's  foot,  and 
implying  that  the  person  to  whom  that  title  was 
given  was  one  whom  the  sovereign  employed. 
.  .  .  The  title  of  Pacha  was  not  at  first  applied 
among  the  Ottomans  exclusively  to  those  officers 
who  commanded  armies  or  ruled  provinces  or 
cities.  Of  the  five  first  Pachas,  that  are 
mentioned  by  Ottoman  writers,  three  were  liter- 
ary men.  By  degrees  this  honorary  title  was 
appropriated  to  those  whom  the  Sultan  employed 
in  war  and    set   over   districts  and    iniportaut 
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towns ;  so  that  the  word  Piicha  bt-cnme  almost 
Bynonynu)ii3  with  tlie  word  governor.  The 
title  Piidischah,  winch  the  Sultan  himself  hears, 
and  which  the  Turkish  di|)loniatists  have  heeu 
very  jealous  in  ullowiujij  to  Christian  Sovereigns, 
is  an  entirely  dilTercMit  word,  and  means  the 
^reat,  the  imperial  Schah  or  Sovereign.  In  the 
time  of  Mahomet  II.  the  Ottoman  Empire  con- 
tained in  Europe  alone  thirty-si.x  Sanjaks,  or 
banners,  around  each  of  which  assemhled  ahout 
400  cavaliers." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Ilist.  of  the 
Ottoiihin  Turku,  ch.  0. 

BEYLAN,  Battle  of  (1832).  See  Tukkb: 
A.  I).  1H81-1H4(). 

BEYROUT,  Origin  of.     See  Bekytus. 

BEZANT,  The. — The  hezant  was  a  Byzan- 
tine gold  coin  (whence  its  name),  worth  a  little 
less  tiian„teu  English  shillings — $2.50. 

BEZIERES,  The  Massacre  at.  See  Albi- 
GEN8KS:  A.  I).  1209. 

BHARADARS.    See  India:  A.  D.  1805-1816. 

BHONSLA  RAJA,  The.  See  India:  A.  D. 
1798-1805. 

BHURTPORE,  Siege  of (1805).  SccIndia: 
A.  D.  1798-1805. 

BIANCHI  AND  NERI  (The  Whites  and 
Blacks).  See  Florenck:  A.  D.  1295-1300,  and 
1301-1313. 

BIANCHI,  or  White  Penitents.  See  White 
Penitents. 

BIBERACH,  Battles  of  (1796  and  1800). 
See  France:  A.  I).  1790  (April — (Jctobeu);  and 
A.  I).  1800-1801  (May— Feuruary). 

BIBRACTE.    Sec  Gauls. 

BIBROCI,  The.— A  tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
who  thvelt  near  the  Thames.  It  is  suspected, 
but  not  known,  that  they  gave  their  name  to 
Berks  County. 

BICAMERAL  SYSTEM,  The.— This  term 
was  applied  by  Jeremy  Bentham  to  the  division 
of  a  legLslative  body  into  two  chambers  —  such 
as  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  in 
England,  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  of  America. 

BICOQUE  OR  BICOCCA,  La,  Battle  of 
(1522).     See  France:  A.  D.  1520-1523. 

BIG  BETHEL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (June:  Virginia). 

BIG  BLACK,  Battle  of  the.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (Aprii — July:  On 
THE  ^Iissiseii'Pi). 

BIGERRIONES,  The.  See  Aqcitaine, 
The  Ancient  Trihes. 

BIGI,  OR  GREYS,  The.— One  of  the  three 
factions  which  divided  Florence  in  the  time  of 
Savonarola,  and  after.  The  Bigi.  or  Greys, 
were  the  partisans  of  the  Medici ;  their  opponents 
were  the  Piagnoni,  or  Weepers,  and  the  Arra- 
biati,  or  Madmen.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  1490- 
1498. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1689  (October). 

BILLAUD-VARENNES  and  the  French 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Sec  France:  A.  D.  1793  (June— October), 
(September— December),  to  179'1:-1795  (July- 
April).  I 

BILOXIS.The.  See  American  Aborigines  : 
Siouan  Family. 

BIMINI,  The  island  of.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1512. 

BIRAPARACH,  Fortress  of.  See  Juuoi- 
pach. 
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BIRGER,   King  of  Sweden,   A.    0.    1290- 

1319 Birger,   or   Berger  Jarl,    Regent    of 

Sweden,  A.  I),  1250-1266. 

BISHOPS'  WAR,  The  First  and  Second. 
See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1638-1640;  and  England: 
A.  D.    1640. 

BISMARCK'S  MINISTRY.  See  Ger- 
many:   A.  I).  1861-1866,  to  18b.8;  and  France: 

A.  D.  1870  (June— July);  1870-1871;  and  1871 
(January- May). 

BISSEXTILE    YEAR.      See    Calendar, 

BITHYNIANS.THYNIANS.-"  Along  the 
coast  of  the  Euxiue,  from  the  Thraciim  Bosphorus 
eastward  to  the  river  Ilalys,  dwelt  Bithyniaus  or 
Thynians,  Mariandyniuns  and  Paiihlagonians, — 
all  recognized  branches  of  the  widely  extended 
Thracian  race.  The  BIthynians  especially,  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  this  territory,  and 
roaching  from  the  P^u.xine  to  the  Propontis,  are 
often  spoken  of  as  Asiatic  Thracians, —  while  on 
the  other  hand  various  tribes  among  the  Thra- 
cians of  Europe  are  denominaleil  Thyui  or 
Thynians, — so  little  difference  was  there  in  the 
popidation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Bosphorus, 
alike  brave,  predatory,  and  sanguinary.  The 
Bithyniaus  of  Asia  are  also  sometimes  called 
Bebrykians,  imder  which  denomination  they  ex- 
tend as  far  southwanl  as  the  gulf  of  Kios  in  the 
Propontis. " — G.  Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
16. — The  Bithyniaus  were  among  the  people  in 
Asia  ]SIinor  subjugated  by  Cnrsus,  kingof  Lydia, 
and  fell,  with  his  fall,  under  the  Persian  rule. 
But,  in  some  way  not  clearlj'  luiderstood,  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Bithynia  was  formed, 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.  C.  which 
resisted  the  Persians,  successfully  resisted  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor, 
resisted  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  and  existed  until 

B.  C.  74,  when  its  last  king  Nicomedes  III. 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Rome  and  it  was 
made  a  Roman  province. 

BITONTO,  Battle  of  (1734).  See  France: 
A.  I).  1733-1735. 

BITURIGES,  The.  See  ^DUi;  also 
Bouroes.  Origin  of. 

BIZOCHI,  The.    See  Beguines,  etc. 

BIZYE.     See  Thracians. 

BLACK  ACTS,  The,  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1584. 

BLACK  DEATH,  The.— "The  Black  Death 
appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  centre  of 
China,  in  or  about  the  year  1333.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  accompanied  at  its  outbreak  by  various 
terrestrial  and  atmospheric  phajnomena  of  a 
novel  and  most  destructive  character,  phne- 
nomena  similar  to  those  which  characterized  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  of  the 
Influenza,  and  even  in  more  remote  times  of  the 
Athenian  Plague.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all 
epidemics  of  an  unusually  destructive  character 
have  had  tlwir  lioines  in  the  farthest  East,  and 
have  travelled  slo\ily  from  those  regions  towards 
Europe.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  disease  ex- 
hausted itself  iu  the  place  of  its  origin  at  about 
the  same  time  in  which  it  made  its  appearance 
in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  disease  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  the  Levant  or  Oriental  Plague,  and 
is  endemic  in  Asia  Minor,  in  parts  of  Turkey, 
and  in  Egypt.  It  is  speciflcally  a  disease  in 
which  the  blood  is  poisoned,  in  which  the  system 
seeks  to  relieve  itself  by  suppuration  of  the 
glands,  and  in  which,  the  tissues  becoming  dis- 
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orKuni/od,  nnd  tho  bUxnl  thereupon  l)eing  In- 
flltnitcd  into  them,  (hirk  blotches  appear  on  tho 
Hkin.  Hence  tlie  eiirlie»t  niune  liy  wliieh  tlio 
Plajjne  was  deseribed.  The  storm  burst  on  tlio 
Island  of  Cyprus  at  the  end  of  tli«!  year  UW, 
and  was  accompanied,  wt;  are  told,  l)y  remarlt- 
al)le  ph'-siea!  ]>liienomena,  as  convulsions  of  tlio 
car*'  ,  <i  i  total  change  in  the  atmosphere. 
Mcny  \j  ^'>n.'  nf.ted  died  instantly.  The  Black 
Death  ^•  cUi'mU  not  oidy  to  the  frightened  ini- 
aginati.in  of  <Ue  people,  but  even  to  the  more 
sober  observatii.'i  ,>f  tiie  few  men  of  science  of 
tho  time,  to  move  forward  with  mea.s\iied  steps 
from  the  desolated  East,  under  tin;  form  of  a 
dark  and  fetid  mist.  It  is  very  likely  that  con- 
seijuent  upon  the  great  physical  convulsions 
which  had  renf  the  earth  and  preceded  the  dis- 
cas*',  foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious  cliaracter 
had  been  projected  into  the  atmospiiere.  .  .  . 
The  niack  Death  apjieared  at  Avignon  in  Jan- 
uary liJ48,  visited  Florence  by  the  middle  of 
Ajjril,  and  had  thoroughly  penetrated  France 
nnd  Germany  l»y  August.  It  entered  Poland  in 
1349,  reaclKid  Sweden  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 
and  Norway  by  infection  from  i^iigland  at  al)out 
the  same  time.  It  spread  even  to  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  ...  It  made  its  ajipearance  in  Uus- 
sia  in  1351, after  it  had  well-nigh  exhausted  iiself 
in  Europe.  It  thus  took  the  circuit  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  unlike  most  plagues  which  have 
penetrated  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
world,  was  elieeked,  it  would  .seem,  by  the 
l)arrier  of  the  Caucasus.  .  .  .  Hecker  calculates 
the  I0S.S  to  Europe  as  amounting  to  2r),()()(),000." 
—J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  IIM.  of  Aijriculture  and 
PnciK,  V.  1,  c/i.  15. 

Also  in  :  J.  P.  C.  Ilecker,  Epidemics  of  tfie 
Middle  Agen. — See.  also,  England:  A.  D.  1348- 
1349;  Fh.vnce:  A.  D.  1347-1348;  Flohence: 
A.  I).  1348;  .Jews:  A.  I).   1348-1349. 

BLACK  EAGLE,  Order  of  the.— A  Prus- 
sian onler  of  knighthood  instituted  by  Frederick 
III.,  elector  of  IJrandenlnirg,  in  1701. 

BLACK  FLAGS,  The.  See  Fk.vnce:  A.  D. 
1875-1889. 

BLACK  FRIARS.   See  Mendicant  Ouders. 

BLACK  GUELFSrNERI).  SeeFLORENCE: 
A.  I).  1295-1300,  and  1301-1313. 

BLACK  HAWK  WAR,  The.  See  Illi- 
nois: A.  I).  1832. 

BLACK  HOLE  OF  CALCUTTA,  The. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1755-1757. 

BLACK  PRINCE,  The  wars  of  the.  See 
PoiTiEiis;  Fuaxce:  A.  I).  1360-1380;  and  Spain 
<Castih:):  A.  D.  13(i(5-13(}9. 

BLACK  ROBE,  Counsellors  of  the.  See 
Venice:  A.  I).  1032-1319. 

BLACK  ROD.— "The  gentleman  whose  duty 
it  is  to  preserve  decorum  in  the  House  of 
Lonls,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Sergeaut-at- 
Arms  to  maintain  order  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. These  officials  are  bound  to  execute  the 
commands  of  tlieir  respective  chaml)er8,  even 
though  the  task  involves  th(^  forcible  ejection  of 
an  obstreperous  member.  .  .  .  His  [Black  Uod'sJ 
most  disturbing  occupation,  now-a-days,  is  when 
he  conveys  a  message  from  the  Lords  to  the 
Commons.  .  .  .  No  sooner  do  the  policemen 
lierald  his  approacli  from  the  lobbies  than  the 
doors  of  tlie  Lower  Chamber  are  closed  against 
him,  and  lie  is  compelled  to  ask  for  admission 
with  becoming  liumility  and  humbleness.  After 
this  has  been  granted,  he  advances  to  the  bar, 


bows  to  tho  chair,  and  then  —  witli  repeated  acta 
of  obeisance — walks  slowly  to  tlu;  table,  where 
his  recjuest  is  made  for  the  Speaker's  attendance 
in  the  Up|)er  House.  The  object  mav  be  to  li.sten 
to  tlu!  (Queen's  speech,  or  it  may  simply  be  to 
hear  the  Uoyal  aswnt  given  to  various  bills.  .  .  . 
The  conse(pience  is  nearly  always  the  same. 
The  Hergeant-at-Arms  shoulders  tlie  mace,  tho 
Speaker  joins  Black  R(h1,  the  mend)ers  fall  in 
behind,  and  a  more  or  les.s  orderly  procession  then 
starts  on  its  way  to  tlu;  Peer's  C^uimber.  .  .  . 
No  matter  what  the  subject  lUKler  consi<leration. 
Black  Hod's  appeamnce  necessitates  a  check  .  .  . 
till  the  journey  to  the  Lords  has  been  comjileted. 
The  annoyance;  thus  caused  has  often  found  e.x- 
l)ression  during  recent  sessions.  So  great  was 
the  gruml)ling  last  year  [1890],  indeed,  that  tho 
Speaker  imdertook  to  devisi!  a  better  system." — 
Ponitliir  Air't  of  P(irliiii)U'iil(iri/  Procedure,  )i.  11. 

BLACK  ROOD,  of  Scotland.  See  Holy 
Rood  ok  Scotland. 

BLACKBURN'S  FORD,  Engagement  at. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1801  (July: 

VlUOINIA). 

BLACKFEET.  SccAmeuic.\n  Adoriqines: 
Blackkket. 

BLADENSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  ;  A.  D.  1814  (August — Septem- 

UEK). 

BLAIR,  Francis  P.,  Sr.,  in  the  "Kitchen 
Cabinet"  of  President  Jackson.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1829. 

BLAIR,  General  FrancisP.,Ir.— Difficulties 
with  General  Fremont.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1801  (August— October:  Mis- 
souk  i). 

BLANCHE,  Queen  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  1425- 
1441. 

BLANCO,  General  Guzman,  The  dictator- 
ship of.     See  Venezuela:  A.  D.  1809-1892. 

BLAND  SILVER  BILL,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1878. 

BLANII,  The.  Sec  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
EARLY  Celtic  Inhabitants. 

BLANKETEERS,  The.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1816-1820. 

BLENEAU,  Battle  of  (1652).  See  France: 
A.  I).  1051-1053. 

BLENHEIM,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1704. 

BLENNERHASSET,  Harman,  and  Aaron 
Burr.  See  United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1800- 
1807. 

BLENNERHASSETT'S  ISLAND.—  An 
island  in  the  Ohio,  near  Marietta,  on  which  Har- 
man Blennerhassett,  a  geutlenmn  from  Ireland, 
had  created  a  charming  home,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  He  was  drawn  into 
Aaron  Burr's  mysterious  scheme  (see  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1800-1807);  his  island  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  the  expedition,  and  ho 
was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  treasonable  pro- 
ject. 

BLOCK  BOOKS.  Seo  Printing:  A.  D. 
1430-1456. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  The  name.  See  New 
York:  A.  D.  1010-1014. 

BLOCKADE,  Paper.—  This  term  has  been 
applied  to  the  a-ssumption  by  a  belligerent  power, 
in  war,  of  the  right  to  declare  a  given  coast  or 
certain  enumerated  ports,  to  be  in  the  state  of 
blockade,  without  actual  presence  of  blockading 
si^uadrons  to  enfore  the  declaration;  as  by  the 
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British  "OnirrH  in  Couiuil."  and  tlio  "Berlin" 
nnil  "  Milan  Decrees"  of  Napoleon,  in  lH(m-18()7. 
Hee  rMTKl)  SxATKMdK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1S(>4-1H()». 
BLOIS,  Treaties  of.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1504- 

inofi. 

BLOOD  COUNCIL,  The.  See  Netueii- 
LANDh:   a.  1).    ir)tl7. 

BLOOD,  or  Kenai  Indians.  Seo  American 
An()Ui(iiNi:s:  Ili..\(  kkkkt. 

BLOODY  ANGLE,  The.  See  United 
Statksok  Am.:  A.  D.  lN(U(.M.\v:  Viu(iinia). 

BLOODY   ASSIZE,   The.  See  England: 

A.    I).    lUH,*)  (SKI'TKMIlKIt). 

BLOODY  BRIDGE,  Ambuscade  at  (A.  D. 

1763).      Sec   i*ONTIA<   s  \Vau. 

BLOODY  BROOK,  Battle  of.  Sec  New 
Enoi.ani):  A.  I).  Itii.l 

BLOODY  MARSH,  The  Battle  of  the. 
See(}K(>u<iiA:  A.  1).  17;tH-l74:{. 

BLOREHEATH,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1459). 
—  Fouj^ht  on  a  plain  called  Bloreluatli,  near 
Drayton,  in  StafTord.shire,  En/Jjland,  Sept.  2a, 
1459,  between  10,000  Lancastrians,  connnanded 
by  Lord  Audley,  and  about  half  that  number  of 
Yorkists  under  tlic  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  lat- 
ter won  a  victory  by  superior  strategy.  The 
battle  was  the  second  that  occurred  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Uoses.    See  England:  A.  D.  1455-1471. 

BLOCHER'S  CAMPAIGNS.  See  Gek- 
many:  a.  D.  1806  (Octobeii);  1813-1813;  1813 
<Apuil  —  3Iay)  to  (October  —  I)ece.mber)  ; 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (January— Maucu),  and 
1815. 

BLUE,  Boys  in.    See  Boys  in  Blue. 

BLUE  LICKS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1782). 
See  Kentucky:  A.  D.   1775-1784. 

BLUE-LIGHT  FEDERALISTS. —  "  An 
incident,  real  or  inuiKiuary,  which  had  lately  [in 
1813]  occurred  at  New  London  [Connecticut] 
was  seized  upon  as  additional  proof  of  collusion 
between  the  Federalists  and  the  enemy.  [See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1812.]'  As  the 
winter  approached,  Decatur  had  expected  to  get 
to  sea  with  his  two  frigates.  Vexed  to  find  him- 
self thwarted  in  every  attempt  by  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  enemy,  he  wrote  to  the  Navy 
Department  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  tliat,  beyond  ail 
■doubt,  the  British  had,  by  signals  or  otherwise, 
instantaneous  information  of  uH  his  movements ; 
and  as  proof  of  it,  he  stated  that,  after  several 
niglits  of  favorable  weather,  the  report  circulat- 
ing in  the  town  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  get  out,  'in  the  course  of  the  evening  two 
blue  lights  were  burned  on  both  points  of  the 
Imrbor's  mouth. '  These  '  signals  to  the  enemy, ' 
for  such  he  unhesitatingly  pronounced  them,  had 
been  repeated,  so  he  wrote,  and  had  been  seen 
by  twenty  persons  at  least  of  the  squadron, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  Decatur  himself 
was  one  of  the  number.  .  .  .  Such  a  clamor  was 
raised  about  it,  that  one  of  the  Connecticut 
members  of  Congress  moved  for  a  committee 
of  investigation.  .  .  .  The  inquiry  was  .  .  . 
quaslied;  but  the  story  spread  and  grew,  and 
the  more  vciicmcnt  opponents  of  the  Avar  began 
to  be  stigmatized  a?  'blue-light  Federalists.'  " — 
R  Ilildreth.  IIM.  of  the  U.  S.,  r.  G,  ;;.  467. 

BLUE  PARTY  (of  Venezuela),  The.  Sec 
Venezuela:  A.  D.  1829-1886. 

BLUE  RIBBON,  The  Order  of  the.  See 
8Eu.\pntM. 

BLUES,  Romrn  Faction  of  the.  See  CiR- 
<!us,  Factions  ok  the  Roman. 


BOABDIL,  The  last  Moorish  King  in 
Spain.     SccSi'AiN;  A.  I).  I476-|1»2. 

BOADICE A,  Revolt  of.  See  Mritain  :  A.  D. 
61. 

BOAIRE,  The.— \  "Cow-lonl."  having 
c<'rtiiiii  wciilth  ill  <atlli',  among  the  ancient  Irish. 

BOARIAN  TRIBUTE,  The.— Also  called 
the  Boruwa,  or  Cow  tiibutc.  An  Inijniliating 
exaction  said  to  have  been  levicil  on  tlic 
province  of  Leinster  by  a  King  Tiiathal  of  Erin, 
In  the  second  century,  and  which  wa.s  main- 
tained for  live  hundred  vears. 

BOCAGE,  The.  Sic  France:  A.  I).  1703 
(March  — AniM.). 

BOCASOTI,  The.    See  Bkguines.  &c. 

BOCLAND.— BOOKLAND.     See  Alod. 

BCEOTARCHS.     Si  .■  Hikutian  League. 

BCEOTIA.  —  BOEOTIANS.  —  "Between 
PhoUis  ami  lioUris  on  one  side,  and  Attica  (from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  mountains  KitliiiTon 
and  Uarnes)  on  the  other,  we  (ind  tlie  iniporlant 
territory  called  Hu'otia,  witli  its  ten  or  twelve 
autonomous'-  ^-ities,  forming  a  sort  of  confederacy 
imder  the  presi-Jencyof  Thebes,  the  most  power- 
ful among  them.  Even  of  this  territory, 
destinetl  during  the  second  period  of  this  history 
to  play  a  piirt  .so  conspicuous  and  elTective,  wo 
know  nothing  during  tlie  first  two  centuries  after 
776  B.  C.  We  first  acciuire  some  iusiglit  into  it 
on  occasion  of  the  disputes  between  Thebes 
and  PlatiEa,  about  the  year  520  B.  C."— 0.  Grote, 
llUt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  cti.  3. — In  the  Greek 
legendary  period  one  i)art  of  tliis  territory,  sub- 
sequently BiL'otian  —  tlie  Copaic  valley  in  the 
north —  was  occupied  by  the  enterprising  people 
called  the  Miiiyi,  whose  chief  city  was  Orclio- 
mcnus.  Their  neighbors  were  the  Cadineians  of 
Thebes,  who  are  "ricli,"a3  Grote  expresses  it, 
"in  legendary  antiquities."  The  reputed 
founder  of  Thebes  was  Cadmus,  bringerof  letters 
to  Hellas,  from  Pha'nicia  or  from  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  different  representations.  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  and  IlCraklCs  were  both  supposed  to 
recognize  tlie  Cadmeian  city  as  their  birth-place. 
The  terrible  legends  of  (Edipus  and  his  un- 
happy family  connect  them.selves  witli  the  same 
place,  and  the  incident  wars  between  Thebes 
and  Argos  —  the  assaults  of  the  seven  Argivo 
chiefs  and  of  their  sous,  the  Epigoni  —  were, 
perhaps,  real  causes  of  a  real  destruction  of  the 
power  of  some  race  for  whom  the  Cadineians 
stand.  Tliey  and  their  neighbors,  the  !Minyi  of 
Orcliomenus,  appear  to  have  given  way  before 
another  people,  from  Thessaly,  who  gave  the 
name  Bujotia  to  the  country  of  both  and  who 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thebes  of  historic 
times. — G.  Grote,  Jlut.  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ck.  14. — 
E.  Curtius,  IIiKt.  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  4.— "That 
the  Bteotia  of  history  should  never  have  attained 
to  a  significance  corresponding  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  locality,  and  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  district  in  the  pre-Homeric  age,  is  due 
above  all  to  one  principal  cause.  The  immigra- 
tion of  the  Tliessalian  Birotians,  from  which  the 
country  derived  its  name  and  tlie  beginnings  of 
its  connected  liistorj',  destroyed  the  earlier 
civilization  of  the  laud,  without  succeeding  in 
establishing  a  new  civilization  capable  of  con- 
ducting tlie  entire  district  to  a  prosperous  and 
harmonious  development.  It  cannot  be  saiil  that 
the  ancient  germs  of  culture  were  suppressed,  or 
that  barbarous  times  supervened.  Tlic  ancient 
seats  of  the  gods  and  oracles  continued  to  be 
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boiiniircd  and  the  iiiicifiil  festivalH  of  the  Mum-h 
oil  Mount  Helicon,  and  of  the  (!li»rit4>H  at 
OrrhonunuiH,  to  lt«  celebrate*!.  In  U(L>otia  too 
the  henertient  influence  of  Delphi  waHutVork, 
and  the  piM-tic  ncIkniI  of  HeHiiKl,  connected  as  it 
■wuH  with  Delphi,  lon^  niiuntaine<l  itHelf  here. 
And  a  yet  8lroi:;ifer  inclination  was  displayed  by 
the  /Kolian  iniinij^rantH  lOwardH  music  and  lyric 
ptK'try.  The  cultivation  of  tlie  nuisicof  the  flute 
was  »'ncouraji;ed  by  the  excellent  reeds  of  the 
Copaic  morasses.  This  was  the  genuinely 
national  species  of  music  in  Hfcotia.  .  .  .  And 
yet  the  liceotinns  lacked  the  capacity  for  attract- 
u\g  to  thems<'lvc8  the  earlier  elements  of  poi)ula- 
tion  in  such  u  way  as  to  bring  about  u  happy 
amalgamation.  .  .  .  The  B<EotTan  lords  were  not 
much  j)referablc  to  the  Thcssalian;  nor  was 
th<!re  any  region  far  or  near,  inhabited  by  Greek 
tribes,  which  presented  a  harsher  contrast  in 
culture  or  manners,  than  the  district  wliere  the 
road  led  from  the  Attic  side  of  Moimt  Fames 
across  to  the  Ba'otian." — E.  Curtius,  Jlist.  of 
Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  1.— See,  also,  Qukece:  The 
Mkikations. 

BCEOTIAN  LEAGUE.— "The  old  Boeotian 
League,  as  fur  as  its  outward  forms  went,  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
Federal  Government,  but  in  its  whole  history  we 
tnice  little  more  than  the  gradual  advance  of 
Thebes  to  a  practical  supremacy  over  the  other 
cities.  .  .  .  The  common  government  was  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Boeotian  nation.  Its 
most  important  magistrates  bore  the  title  of  Boco- 
tarchs;  their  exact  number,  whether  eleven  or 
thirteen,  is  a  disputed  point  of  Greek  archreology, 
or  rather,  of  Boeotian  geography.  .  .  .  Tliebes 
chose  two  BcEotiirchs  and  each  of  the  other  cities 
one. " — E.  A.  Freeman,  Iliat.  of  Federal  Oovt. ,  ch. 
4,  sect.  2. 

BOERS,  Boer  War.  See  South  Afhica: 
A.  D.  1806-1881. 

BOGDANIA.  Sec  Balkax  and  Danubian 
States,  14tii-15t!i  Centuries  (Uoumania,  etc.) 

BOGESUND,  Batile  of  (1520).  See  Scan- 
dinavian States:  A.  1).  1397-1527. 

BOGOMILIANS,  The.— A  religious  sect 
which  arose  among  the  Sclavonians  of  Thrace 
and  Bulgaria,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
suffered  persecution  from  the  orthodox  of  the 
Greek  church.  They  sympathized  with  the 
Iconoclasts  of  former  times,  were  hostile  to  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  and  took 
more  or  less  from  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the 
Paulicians.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some  from 
the  two  Sclavonian  words,  "Bog,"  signifying 
God,  and  "milui,"  "have  mercy."  Othei-s  say 
that ' '  Bogumil, "  meaning  ' '  one  beloved  by  God, " 
was  the  correct  designation.  Basilios,  the  leader 
of  the  Bogomilians,  was  burned  by  tlie  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenos,  in  tlic  hippodrome,  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  1118. — G.  Finlay,  IIi»t.  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,  710-1453,  bk.  3, 
cJi.  2,  sect.  1. — See  Balkan  and  Dancbian 
States:  9tii-16tii  Centuiues  (Bosnia,  etc.) 

BOGOTA,  The  founding  of  the  city  (1538). 
See  CoT.oMiiiAN  States:  A.  D.  1536-1731. 

BOHEMIA,   Derivation  ot  the  name.    See 

BOIANS.  ' 

Its  people  and  their  early  history. — "  What- 
ever may  be  the  inferences  from  the  fact  of 
Bohemia  having  been  politically  connected  witli 
the  empire  of  the  Germanic  Marcomanni. 
whatever  may  be  those  from  the  element  Boio-, 


as  connecting  its  population  with  the  Boii  of 
Gaul  and  Bavaria  (Baiovarii),  the  doctrine  tliat 
the  present  Slavonic  population  of  that  king- 
dom—  Tshekhs  [or  Czekhs)  as  they  call  'hem- 
selves —  is  either  recent  in  origin  or  secondary  to 
any  German  or  Keltic  alM)rigines,  is  wholly 
tinsupportcd  by  history.  In  otTiiT  words,  at  the 
begimiing  of  the  historical  pericMl  Bohemia  was 
as  Slavonic  as  it  is  now.  From  A.  I).  520  to 
A.  D.  550,  Bohemia  belonged  to  the  great,  Thur- 
iiigian  Empire.  The  notion  that  it  was  then 
Germanic  (except  in  its  political  relations)  is 
gratuitous.  Nevertheless,  Sclmflarik's  account 
IS,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Tshekhft 
came,  probably,  from  White  Croatia:  which 
was  either  north  of  the  Carpathians,  or  each  side 
of  tliem.  According  to  other  writers,  however, 
the  parts  above  the  river  Kulpa  in  Croatia  sent 
tl»e!:\  forth.  In  Bohemian  the  verb  'ceti'='to 
begin,'  from  which  Dobrow.sky  derives  the  name 
Czekhs  =  the  beginners,  the  foremost,  i.  c.,  the 
first  Slavonians  wlio  passed  westwards.  The 
powerful  Samo,  the  just  Krok,  and  h's  daughter, 
the  wise  Libussa,  the  founder  of  P. ague,  begin 
the  uncertain  list  of  Bohemian  kin/  s,  A.  D.  624- 
700.  About  A.  D.  722,  a  number  of  netty  chiefs 
become  united  under  P'remysl  the  husband  of 
Libussa.  Under  his  son  Nezamysl  occurs  the  first 
Constitutional  Assembly  at  Wysegrad ;  and  in 
A.  D.  845,  Christianity  was  introduced.  But  it 
took  no  sure  footing  till  about  A.  D.  966.  Till 
A.  D.  1471  the  names  of  the  Bohemian  kings 
and  heroes  are  Tshekh  —  Wenceslaus,  Ottokar, 
Ziska,  Podiebrad.  In  A.  D.  1564,  the  Austrian 
connexion  and  the  process  of  Germanizing  began. 
.  .  .  The  liistory  and  ethnology  of  Moravia  is 
nearly  that  of  Bohemia,  except  that  the  Mar- 
comannic  Germans,  the  Turks,  Huns,  Avars, 
and  other  less  important  populations  may  have 
effected  a  greater  amount  of  intermixture. 
Both  populations  are  Tshekh,  speaking  the 
Tshekh  language  — the  language,  probably,  of 
the  ancient  Quudi." — R.  G.  Latham,  Ethnology 
of  Europe,  ch.  11. 

7th  Century.— The  Yoke  of  the  Avars 
broken.— The  Kingdom  of  Samo.  See  Avars: 
7th  Centukv. 

oth  Century.— Subject  to  the  Moravian 
Kingdom  of  Svatopluk.  See  Moravia:  9th 
Century. 

13th  Century. — The  King  made  a  Germanic 
Elector.    See  Germany:  A.  I).  1125-1152. 

A.  D.  1276. — War  of  King  Ottocar  with 
the  Emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.— His  de- 
feat and  death.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1246- 
1282. 

A.  D.  1310. — Acquisition  of  the  crown  by 
John  of  Luxembourg.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1308-1313. 

A.  D.  1347.— Charles  IV.  elected  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1347- 
1493. 

A.  D.  1355. — The  succession  fixed  in  the 
Luxemburg  dynasty. — Incorporation  of  Mo- 
ravia, Silesia,  &c. — The  diet  of  the  nobles,  in 
1355,  joined  Charles  IV.  in  "fixing  the  order  of 
succession  in  the  dynasty  of  Luxemburg,  and  in 
definitely  establishing  that  principle  of  primo- 
geniture which  had  already  been  the  custom  in 
the  Premyslide  dynasty.  Moravia,  Silesia, 
Upper  Lusatia,  Brandenburg,  which  had  been 
acquired  from  the  margrave  Otto,  and  the 
county  of  Glatz  (Kladsko),  with  the  consent  of 
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tbi!  diets  of  these  provincos,  were  dcclnred  in 
tc^ml  itml  inalicnalilo  portions  of  the  l<inf!:doni 
of  liohciniii." — Ij.    J^t'KtT.   m»t-    of  Auntro-llun- 
guru,  I'h.  11. 

A.  D.  1364. — Reversion  of  the  crown  guar- 
anteed to  the  House  of  Austria.  See  Aus- 
Tuiv:  A,  1).  i;»:{0-i;W4. 

A.  D.  1378-1400.— Imperial  election  and 
deposition  of  wenceslaus.  8ee  Ukiimany: 
A.  I).  1:M7-149!{. 

A.  D.  1405-1415. —  John  Hus,  and  the 
movement  of  Religious  Reformation. — "  Homo 
Bimrlis  of  the  flnt  whicli  Wiclif  hml  lighted  [see 
England:  A.  D.  1860-1414],  blown  over  half 
Europe,  us  far  us  remote  Bohemia,  niiickened  into 
stronger  activity  a  tlame  which  for  long  years 
burned  and  scorclied  and  consumed,  defying  all 
efforts  to  extinguish  it.  But  for  all  this,  it  wis 
not  Wiclif  who  kindled  the  Bohemian  flees. 
His  writing  did  much  to  fan  and  feed  tnem; 
while  the  assumed  and  in  part  erroneously 
assumed,  identity  of  his  teaching  with  that  of 
Hus  contributed  not  a  little  to  shape  the  tragic 
Issues  of  the  Bohemian  reformer's  life.  But  the 
Bohemian  movement  was  an  independent  and 
eminently  a  national  one.  If  we  look  for  the 
proper  forerunners  of  Hus,  his  true  spiritual 
ancestors,  we  shall  find  them  in  his  own  land,  in 
a  succession  of  earnest  and  faithful  preachers. 
.  .  .  John  Hus  (b.  1369,  d.  1415),  the  central 
figure  of  the  Bohemian  Reformation,  took  in 
the  year  1394  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Theo- 
logy in  that  University  of  Prague,  upon  the 
fortunes  of  which  he  was  destined  to  exercise  so 
lasting  an  influence;  and  four  years  later,  in 
1898,  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  there.  .  .  . 
He  soon  signalized  himself  by  his  diligence  in 
breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  hungering  souls,  and 
his  boldness  in  rebuking  vice  in  high  places  as  in 
low.  80  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  reproving 
the  sins  of  the  laity,  leaving  those  of  the  Clergy 
and  monks  unassailed,  he  fo\ind  little  opposition, 
nay,  rather  support  and  applause  from  these. 
But  when  [14051  he  brought  them  also  within  the 
circle  of  his  condemnation,  and  began  to  upbraid 
them  for  tlieir  covetousness,  their  ambition,  their 
luxury,  their  sloth,  and  for  other  vices,  they 
turned  angrily  upon  him,  and  sought  to  under- 
mine his  authority,  everywhere  spreading  reports 
of  the  unsoundness  of  his  teaching.  .  .  .  While 
matters  were  in  this  strained  condition,  events 
took  place  at  Prague  which  are  too  closely  con- 
nected with  the  story  that  we  are  telling,  exer- 
cised too  great  an  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  issues  tliat  lie  before  us,  to  allow  us  to  pa.ss 
them  by.  .  .  .  Tlie  University  of  Prague, 
though  recently  founded  —  it  only  dated  back  to 
the  year  1348  — was  now,  next  after  those  of 
Paris  and  Oxford,  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe. 
.  .  .  This  University,  like  that  of  Paris,  on  the 
pattern  of  which  it  had  been  modelled,  was 
divided  into  four  '  nations ' —  four  groups,  that  is, 
or  families  of  scholars —  each  of  these  having  in 
academical  affairs  a  single  collective  vote. 
These  nations  were  the  Bavarian,  the  Saxon,  the 
Polish,  and  the  Bohemian.  This  does  not  appear 
at  first  an  imfair  division  —  two  German  and 
two  Slavonic ;  but  in  practical  working  the  Polish 
was  so  largely  recruited  from  Silesia,  and  other 
German  or  half-German  lands,  that  its  vote  was 
in  fact  Grerman  also.  The  Teutonic  votes  were 
thus  as  three  to  one,  and  the  Bohemians  in  their 
own  land  and    their  own  University  on  every 


important  matter  hopelessly  outvote<l.  When, 
by  aid  of  this  prt  ponderaiue,  flu;  University  was 
made  to  condemn  the  teaching  of  Wiclif  .  .  . 
matters  came  to  a  crisis.  Urged  l>y  Hus,  who 
as  a  stout  patriot,  and  an  earnest  lover  of  the 
Boliemian  language  and  literitture.  had  more  than 
a  theological  interest  in  the  niatt«T, —  by  Jeromo 
[of  Praguej, —  by  a  large  nuniluT  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nobility, —  King  Weiizel  publJHhed  an 
edict  whereby  the  relations  of  natives  and 
foreigners  were  completely  re'ers«'d.  There 
should  be  henceforth  three  votis  for  the  Bohe- 
mian nation,  and  only  one  for  the  three  others. 
Such  a  shifting  of  the  weights  certainly  ap|)ear8 
as  a  redressing  of  one  inequality  by  creating 
another.  At  all  events  it  was  so  earnestly  resented 
by  the  Germans,  by  profesrsors  anci  student* 
alike,  that  they  quitted  the  University  in  a  body, 
some  say  of  five,  and  some  of  thirty  thousand,  an(l 
founded  the  rival  University  of  Leipsic,  leaving 
no  more  than  two  thousanil  students  at  Prague. 
Full  of  indignation  against  Hus,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  prime  author  of  this  affront  and 
wrong,  they  spread  throughout  all  Germany  the 
most  unfavourable  reports  of  him  and  of  his  teach- 
ing. This  exodus  of  the  foreigners  had  left  Hus, 
who  was  now  Rector  of  the  University,  with  a 
freer  field  tlian  before.  But  Church  matters  at 
Prague  did  not  mend;  they  became  more  con- 
fused and  threatening  every  day ;  until  presently 
the  shameful  outrage  againstall  Christian  morality 
which  a  century  later  did  a  still  more  effectual 
work,  served  to  put  Hus  into  open  opposition  to 
the  corrupt  hierarchy  of  his  time.  Pone  John 
XXIII.,  having  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of 
Naples,  proclaimed  a  cru&ide  against  iiim,  with 
what  had  become  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
this, —  Indulgences  to  match.  But  to  denounce 
Indulgences,  as  Hus  with  fierce  and  righteous 
indignation  did  now,  was  to  wound  Rome  in  her 
most  sensitive  part.  He  was  excommunicated  at 
once,  and  every  place  which  should  harbour  him 
stricken  with  an  interdict.  While  matters  were 
in  this  frame  the  Council  of  ConsUmce  [see 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1414-1418]  was  opened,  which 
should  appease  all  the  troubles  of  Christendom, 
and  correct  whatever  was  amiss.  The  Bohemian 
dilHculty  could  not  bu  omitted,  and  Hus  was 
summoned  to  make  answer  at  Constance  for 
himself.  He  had  not  been  there  four  weeks 
when  he  was  required  to  appear  before  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  (Nov.  18, 1414).  After  a  brief  infor- 
mal hearing  he  was  committed  to  harsh  durance 
from  which  he  never  issued  as  a  free  man  again. 
Sigismund,  the  German  King  and  Emperor 
Elect,  who  had  furnished  Hus  with  a  safe-con- 
duct which  should  protect  him,  '  going  to  the 
Council,  tarrying  at  the  Council,  returning  from 
the  Council, '  was  absent  from  Constance  at  the 
time,  and  heard  with  real  displeasure  how  lightly 
regarded  this  promise  and  pledge  of  his  had 
been.  Some  big  wonls  too  he  spoke,  threatening 
to  come  himself  and  release  the  prisoner  by 
force;  but,  being  waited  on  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Council,  who  represented  to  him  that 
lie,  as  a  layman,  in  giving  such  a  safe-conduct 
had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  intruded  into  a 
region  wliich  ^^as  not  his,  Sigismund  was  con- 
vinced, or  afectfid  to  be  convinced.  .  .  .  More 
than  SHven  /nonths  elapsed  before  Hus  could 
obtain  a  heai  ig  before  the  Council.  This  was 
granted  to  hi  at  last.  Thrice  heard  (June  5,  7, 
8,  *.."       *       ''eed  such  tumultuary  sittings, 
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where  the  man  speaking  for  his  life,  and  for 
nmcii  more  than  his  life,  was  continually  inter- 
rupted and  overborne  by  hostile  voices,  by  loud 
cries  of  '  Kecant, '  '  Uecant, '  may  be  reckoned  as 
hearings  at  all, —  he  bore  himself,  by  the  con- 
fession of  all,  with  courage,  meekness  and 
dignity."  He  refused  to  recant.  Some  of  the 
articles  brought  against  him,  he  said,  "charged 
him  with  teaching  things  which  he  had  never 
taught,  and  he  could  not,  by  this  formal  act  of 
retraction,  admit  that  he  had  "taught  them."  He 
was  condemned,  sentenced  to  the  stake,  and 
burned,  on  the  Gth  of  July,  1415.  His  friend, 
Jerome,  of  Prague,  suffered  the  same  fate  in  the 
following  May.— H.  C.  Trench,  Lects.  onMediaeral 
Church  History,  led.  22. 

Also  in;  E.*II.  Gillett,  Life  and  times  of  John 
Hus. — A.  H.  Wratislaw,  John  litis. — A.  Neandtr, 
General  Hint,  of  Christian  Religion,  v.  9,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1410.— Election  of  King  Sigismund  to 
the  imperial  throne.  See  Gekmany:  A.  D. 
1347-149:5. 

A.  D.  1419-1434. — The  Hussite  Wars.-- 
The  Reformation  checked.— "  The  fate  of  Huss 
and  Jerome  created  an  instant  and  fierce  excite- 
ment among  tlie  Bohemians.  An  address, 
defending  them  against  the  charge  of  heresy  and 
protesting  against  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of 
the  Council,  was  signed  by  400  or  500  nobles  and 
forwarded  to  Constance.  The  only  result  was 
that  the  Council  decreed  that  no  safe-conduct 
could  be  allowed  to  protect  a  heretic,  that  the 
University  of  Prague  must  be  reorganized,  and 
the  strongest  measures  applied  to  suppress  the 
Hussite  doctrines  in  Bohemia.  This  was  a 
defiance  which  the  Bohemians  courageously 
accepted.  Men  of  all  classes  united  in  jiroclaim- 
ing  that  the  doctrines  of  Huss  should  be  freely 
taught,  and  that  no  Interdict  of  the  Church 
should  be  enforced:  the  University,  and  even 
Wenzel's  queen,  Sophia,  favored  this  movement, 
which  soon  became  so  powerful  that  all  priests 
who  rcf  used  to  administer  the  sacrament  '  in  both 
forms'  were  driven  from  the  churches.  .  .  . 
When  the  Council  of  Constance  was  dissolved 
[1418],  Sigismund  [the  Emperor]  hastened  to 
Hungary  to  carry  on  a  new  war  with  the  Turks, 
who  were  already  extending  their  conquests 
along  the  Danube.  The  Hussites  in  Bohemia 
employed  this  opportunity  to  organize  them- 
selves for  resistance;  40,000  of  them,  in  July, 
1419,  assembled  on  a  mountain  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  and  chose  as  their 
leader  a  nobleman  who  was  surnamed  Ziska, 
'the  one-eyed.'  The  excitement  soon  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  several  monasteries  were 
stormed  nnd  plundered.  King  Wenzel  arrested 
some  of  the  ringleaders,  but  this  only  inflamed 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  They  formed  a  pro- 
cession in  Prague,  marched  through  the  city, 
carrying  the  sacramental  cup  at  their  head,  and 
took  forcible  possession  of  several  churches. 
When  they  lialled  before  the  city -hall,  to  demand 
the  release  of  their  imprisoned  brethren,  stones 
were  thrown  at  them  from  the  windows,  where- 
upon they  broke  into  the  building  and  hurled 
the  Burgomaster  and  six  otiier  oHlcials  upon  the 
upheld  spears  of  those  below.  .  .  .  The  Huss- 
ites were  already  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
moderate  in  its  demands,  called  the  Calixtines, 
from  the  Latin  'calix,'  a  chalice,  which  was  their 
symbol  [referring  to  their  demand  for  the  ad- 
miuistratiuu  of  the  eucharistic  cup  to  the  laity. 


or  communion  '  sub  utraque  specie ' —  whence 
they  were  also  called  '  Utraquists '] ;  the  other 
rauical  and  fanatic,  called  the  'Taborites,'  who 
proclaimed  their  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Home  and  a  new  system  of  brotherly  equality 
through  which  they  expected  to  establish  the 
Millenium  upon  earth.  The  exigencies  of  their 
situation  obliged  these  two  parties  to  imite  in 
common  defence  against  the  forces  of  the  Church 
and  the  Empire,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  war 
which  followed;  but  they  always  remained 
.separated  in  their  religious  views,  and  nuitually 
intolerant.  Ziska,  who  called  himself  '  John 
Ziska  of  the  Chalice,  conunanchT  in  the  hope  of 
God  of  the  Taborites,'  had  been  a  friend  and 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  Huss.  He  was  an  old 
man,  bald-headed,  short,  broad-shouldered,  with 
a  deep  furrow  across  liis  brow,  an  enormous 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  short  red  moustache.  In 
his  genius  for  military  operations,  he  ranks 
among  the  great  commanders  of  the  world ;  his 
quickness,  energy  and  inventive  talent  were 
marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time  he  knew 
neither  tolerance  nor  mercy.  .  .  .  Sigismund 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  formid- 
able character  of  the  movement,  tmtil  the  end  of 
his  war  with  the  Turks,  some  months  afterwards, 
and  he  then  persuaded  the  Pope  to  summon  all 
Christendom  to  a  crusade  against  Bohemia. 
During  the  year  1420  a  force  of  100,000  soldiers 
was  collected,  and  Sigismund  marched  at  their 
head  to  Prague.  The  Hussites  met  him  with  the 
demand  for  the  acceptance  of  the  following 
articles:  1. —  The  word  of  God  to  be  freely 
preached ;  2. —  The  sacrament  to  be  administered 
in  both  forms;  3. —  The  clergy  to  possess  no 
property  or  temporal  authority;  4. —  AH  sins  to 
be  punished  by  the  proper  authorities.  Sigis- 
mund was  ready  to  accept  these  articles  as  the 
price  of  their  submission,  but  the  Papal  Legate 
forbade  the  agreement,  and  war  followed.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  1420,  the  Crusaders  were 
totally  defeated  by  Ziska,  and  all  Bohemia  was 
soon  relieved  of  their  presence.  The  dispute 
between  the  moderates  and  the  radicals  broke 
out  again;  the  idea  of  a  community  of  property 
began  to  prevail  among  the  Taborites,  and  most 
of  the  Bohemian  nobles  refused  to  act  with  theni. 
Ziska  left  Prague  with  his  troops  and  for  a  time 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  suppressing  all 
opposition  through  the  country,  with  fire  and 
sword.  He  burned  no  less  tiian  550  convents 
and  monasteries,  slaying  the  priests  and  monks 
who  refused  to  accept  the  uew  tloctrines.  .  .  . 
While  besieging  the  town  of  Raby,  an  arrow 
destroj'cd  his  remaining  eye,  yet  he  continued  to 
plan  battles  and  sieges  as  before.  The  very 
name  of  the  blind  warrior  became  a  terror 
throughout  Germany.  In  September,  1421,  a 
second  Crusade  of  200,000  men,  conunanded  by 
five  German  Electors,  entered  Bohemia  from  the 
west.  .  .  .  But  the  blind  Ziska,  nothing  daunted, 
led  his  wagons,  his  flail-men,  and  mace-wielders 
against  the  Electors,  whose  troops  began  to  fly 
before  them.  No  battle  was  fought ;  the  200,000 
(Crusaders  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
lost  heavily  during  their  retreat.  Then  Ziska 
wheeled  about  and  marched  against  Sigismund, 
who  was  late  in  making  his  appearance.  The 
two  armies  met  on  the  8th  of  January,  1422  [at 
Deutschbrod],  and  the  Hussite  victory  was  so 
complete  that  the  Emperor  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  their  hands.  ...  A  third  Crusade 
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was  arranged  and  Frodcrick  of  Brandenburg 
(the  HohenzoUern)  selected  to  command  it,  but 
the  plan  failed  from  lack  of  support.  The  dis- 
sensions among  the  Hussites  became  fiercer  than 
ever;  Ziska  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of 
attacking  Prague,  but  the  leaders  of  the  moder- 
ate party  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  him,  and  he  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  In  October,  1434,  wliile  marching 
against  Duke  Albert  of  Austria,  who  liau  invaded 
Moravia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague.  Even 
after  death  he  continued  to  terrify  the  German 
soldiers,  who  believed  that  his  skin  had  been 
made  into  a  drum,  and  still  calleo  the  Hussites 
to  battle.  A  majority  of  the  Taborites  elected  a 
priest,  called  Procopius  the  Great,  as  their  com- 
mander in  Ziska's  stead ;  the  others  who  thence- 
forth styled  themselves  '  Orphans,'  united  under 
another  priest,  Procopius  the  Little.  The 
approach  of  another  Imperial  anuy,  in  14'2C, 
compelled  them  to  forget  their  differences,  and 
the  result  was  a  splendid  victory  over  their 
enemies.  Procopius  the  Great  then  invaded 
Austria  and  Silesia,  which  he  laid  waste  without 
mercj'.  The  Pope  called  a  fourth  Crusade, 
which  met  the  same  i.ite  as  the  former  ones:  the 
united  armies  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  the 
Elector  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke 
of  Sa.xony,  200,000'strong,  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  stores  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bohemians.  Procopius,  who  was  almost 
the  equal  of  Ziska  as  a  military  leader,  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  *o  unite  the 
Hussites  in  one  religious  body.  In  order  to 
prevent  their  dis.sen.sions  from  becoming  danger- 
ous to  the  common  cause,  he  kept  the  soldiers  of 
all  sects  imder  his  conunand,  and  undertook 
fierce  invasions  into  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, which  made  the  Hussite  name  a  terror 
to  all  Germany.  During  these  expeditions  one 
hundred  towns  were  destroyed,  more  than  1,500 
vilhiges  burned,  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants slain,  and  such  quantities  of  plunder  col- 
lected that  it  was  impossible  to  transport  the 
whole  of  it  to  Bohemia.  Frederick  of  Branden- 
burg and  several  other  jjrinces  were  compelled 
to  pay  heavy  tributes  to  the  Hussites:  the 
Empire  was  thoroughly  humiliated,  the  people 
weary  of  slaughter,  yet  the  Pope  refused  even  to 
call  a  Council  for  the  discussion  of  the  difllculty. 
.  .  .  The  German  princes  made  a  last  and  des- 
perate effort:  an  army  of  130,000  men,  40,000  of 
whoui  were  cavalry,  was  brought  together, 
imder  the  command  of  Frederick  of  Branden- 
burg, while  Albert  of  Austria  was  to  support  it 
by  invading  Bohemia  from  the  south.  Proco- 
pius and  his  dauntless  Hussites  met  the  Crusaders 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1431,  at  a  place  called 
Thauss,  and  won  another  of  thei>-  marvellous 
victories.  The  Imperial  army  was  literally  cut 
to  pieces,  8,000  wagons,  tilled  with  provisions 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  150  cannons,  were 
left  upon  the  lield.  The  Hu.ssites  marched 
northward  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  into  Hun- 
gary, burning,  slaying,  and  plundering  us  they 
went.  Even  the  Pope  now  yielded,  and  the 
Hussites  were  invited  to  attend  the  Council 
at  Basel,  with  the  most  solemn  stiimlations  in 
regard  to  personal  safety  and  a  lair  discussion  of 
their  demands.  .  .  .  In  1433,  finally  :500  Hussites, 
headed  by  Procopius,  appeared  in  Basel.  They 
demanded  nothing  more  than  the  acceptance  of 


the  four  articles  upon  which  they  ha<l  united  in 
1420;  b\it  after  seven  weeks  of  talk,  during 
which  the  Council  agreed  upon  nothing  ana 
promised  nothing,  they  marched  away,  after 
stating  that  any  further  negotiation  must  be 
carried  on  in  Prague.  This  course  compelled 
the  Council  to  act:  an  embassy  was  appointed, 
which  proceeded  to  Prague,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November,  the  same  year,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Hussites.  The  four  demands  were 
granted,  but  each  with  a  condition  uttached 
which  gave  the  Church  a  chance  to  regain  its 
lost  power.  For  this  reason,  the  Taborites  and 
'  Orphans '  refused  to  accept  the  compact ;  the 
moderate  party  united  with  the  nobles  .ind 
imdertook  to  suppress  the  former  by  force.  A 
fierce  internal  war  followed,  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  In  1434,  the  Taborites  were  defeated 
[at  Lipan,  May  30],  their  fortified  mountain 
taken,  Procopius  the  Great  and  the  Little  were 
both  slain,  and  the  members  of  the  sect  dispersed. 
The  Bohemian  Reformation  was  never  again 
dangerous  to  the  Church  of  Rome." — B.  Taylor, 
lliift.  of  Germany,  ch.  22. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Peschek,  Reformation  and 
Ant i- Reformation  in  Ihhemia,  introductory  ch. 
— E.  II.  Gillett,  Life  and  Tinu's  of  ,Tohn  litis,  v. 
2.  ch.  13-18.— E.  de  Schweinitz,  'Hist,  of  the  Ch. 
knoirn  as  the   Unitas  Fratrum,  ch.  9. 

A,  D.  1434-1457. — Organization  of  the  Utra- 
quist  National  Church. — Minority  of  Ladis- 
laus  Posthumus. — Regency  of  George  Podie- 
brad.— Origin  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum. — "The 
battle  of  Lipan  was  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hussites.  It  put  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via into  the  hands  of  the  Utraquists,  and  enabled 
them  to  carry  out  their  plans  unhindered.  The 
man  who  was  foremost  in  shaping  events  and 
who  became  more  and  more  prominent,  until  he 
exercised  a  commanding  influence,  was  John  of 
Rokj'cana.  ...  At  the  diet  of  1435  he  was 
unanimoiisly  elected  archbi.shop.  .  .  .  Mer  .le 
Sigismund  endeavored  to  regain  his  kinguom. 
The  Diet  made  demands  which  were  stringent 
airti  humiliating ;  but  he  pledged  himself  to  fulfill 
them,  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1436,  at  a  meeting 
held  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  the 
market-place  of  Iglau,  woa  formally  acknowl- 
eilged  as  King  of  Bohemia.  Ou  tl:e  same  occasion, 
the  Compactata  were  anew  ratified  and  the 
Bohemians  readmitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
mother  church.  But  scarcely  had  Sigismund 
reached  his  capital  when  he  began  so  serious  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  Rome  that  Rokycana 
secretly  left  the  city  and  retired  to  a  castle 
near  I'ardubic  (1437).  The  king's  treachery 
was,  however,  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  death, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  at 
Znaim,  while  on  his  way  to  Hungary;  and  his 
successor  and  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave  in  1439,  in  the  midst  of 
a  campaign  against  the  Turks.  Bohemia  was 
left  without  a  ruler,  for  Albert  had  no  children 
except  a  posthumous  son  [Ladislaus  Posthumus. 
—  See  Hungary  :  A.  D.  1301-1442,  and  1142- 
1458].  A  time  of  anarchy  began  and  various 
1  jagues  a.-ose,  the  most  powerful  of  which  stocxl  * 

under  Baron  Ptacek le  .  .  .  called    an 

ecclesiastical  convention  at  Kuttenberg  (October 
4th).  This  convention  brought  about  far-reach- 
ing res\dts.  .  .  .  Rokycana  was  acknowledged 
as  Archbishoi)  elect,  the  supreme  direction  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  committed  into  his  hands, 
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the  priests  promised  him  obedience,  and  24  doc- 
trinal and  constitutional  articles  wore  adopted 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  Utraquist 
Cluirch  as  the  National  Church  of  Bohemia. 
But  the  Taborites  stood  aloof.  ...  At  last  a  dis- 
putation was  agreed  upon,"  as  the  result  of  which 
the  Taborites  weie  condemned  by  the  Diet. 
"  Tliey  lost  all  prestige;  tlieir  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Tjibor,  passed  out  of  their  liands; 
their  membership  was  scattered  and  a  large  part 
of  it  joined  the  National  Church.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  Ptacel;  died  and  George  Podiebrad 
succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the  league. 
Althougl  *  young  man  of  only  24  years,  he  dis- 
played the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  statesman 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  virtues  of  a  patriot. 
In  1448  a  bold  .stroke  made  him  master  oi  Prague 
and  constituted  liim  jjractically  Regent  of  all 
Bohemia ;  four  years  later  his  regency  was  form- 
ally acknowhidged.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Rokycana,  whose  consecration  he  endeavored  to 
bring  about."  When  it  was  found  that  Rome 
couUl  not  be  reconciled,  there  were  thoughts  of 
cutting  loose  altogether  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  uniting  with  the  Greek  Church.  "Negotia- 
tions were  actually  begun  in  1452,  but  came  to 
an  abrupt  close  in  the  following  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  About  the 
same  time  Ladislaus  Postliumus,  Albert's  son, 
assumed  the  crown,  Podiebrad  remaining  Re- 
gent. The  latter  continued  the  friend  of  Roky- 
cana; the  former,  who  was  a  Catholic,  conceived 
a  strong  dislike  to  him.  As  soon  as  Rokycana 
had  given  up  the  hope  of  conciliating  Rome,  he 
began  to  preach,  with  great  power  and  eloquence, 
against  its  corruptions."  It  was  at  this  time  that 
a  movement  arose  among  certain  of  his  followers 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  remark- 
able religious  body  which  called  itself  U  ^as 
Fratrum.  Tlie  leading  spirit  in  this  moven  it 
was  Rokycana's  nephew,  commonly  called  &  •- 
gory  the  Patriarch.  The  teaching  and  intiuen  ■ 
which  shaped  it  was  that  of  Peter  Chelcick^ 
Gregory  and  his  companions,  wishing  to  dwe, 
together,  in  the  Christian  unity  of  which  tlie} 
had  formed  an  ideal  in  their  mmds,  found  a  re 
treat  at  the  secluded  village  of  Kunwald,  on  the 
estate  of  George  Podiebrad.  "  The  name  which 
theycliose  was  'Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ' 
— 'Fratres  Legis  Christi';  inasmuch,  however, 
as  this  name  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
a  new  order  of  Monks,  they  changed  it  simply 
into  '  Brethren.'  When  the  organization  of  their 
Church  had  been  completed,  they  assumed 
the  additional  tille  of  'Jednota  Bratrska,'  or 
Unitas  Fratrum,  that  is,  the  Unity  of  the 
Brethren,  which  has  remained  the  ottlcial  and 
significant  appellation  of  the  Church  to  the  pn^s- 
ent  day.  ...  It  was  often  abbreviated  into '  The 
Unity.'  Another  name  by  which  the  Church 
called  itself  was  'The  Bohemian  Brethren.'  It 
related  to  all  the  Brethren,  whethef  they  belonged 
to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Prussia  or  Poland.  To  call 
them  The  Bohemian-Moravian  Brethren,  or  the 
Monivian  Bn^thren,  is  historically  incorrect.  The 
name  Moravian  arose  in  the  time  of  the  liencwed 
Brethren's  Church,  because  the  men  by  whom 
it  was  renewwl  came  from  Moravia.  .  .  .  The 
organization  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  took  place  in 
the  year  1457."— E.  De  Schweinitz,  Hut.  of  tJie 
Church  known  as  Unitas  Fratrum,  rh.  10-12. 

A.  D.  1458. — Election  of  Georg^e  Podiebrad 
to  the  throne.    See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1442-1458. 


A.  D.  1458*1471. — Papal  excommunication 
and  deposition  of  the  king,  George  Podie- 
brad.— A  crusade. — War  with  the  Emperor 
and  Matthias  of  Hungary. — Death  of  Podie- 
brad and  election  of  Ladislaus  of  Poland. — 
"George  Podiebrad  Imd  .scarcely  ascended  tht; 
throne  before  the  Catholics,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  pope,  required  him  to  fulfil  his  coronation 
oath,  by  expelling  all  heretics  from  the  king- 
dom. He  complied  viHi  their  request,  banished 
the  Taborites,  Pic  lamites,  and  all  other 

religious  sects  who  ,  i  uoi  profess  the  Catholic 
doctrines,  and  issued  a  decree  that  all  his  sub- 
jects should  become  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  as  communicants  under  one  or  both 
kinds.  The  Catholics,  howc  /t;r,  were  not  .satis- 
fied; considering  the  Calixtins  as  lieretics,  they 
entreated  him  to  annul  the  compacts,  or  to  ob- 
tiun  a  new  ratification  of  them  from  the  new 
pope.  To  gratify  their  wishes  lie  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  requesting  a  confirmation  of  the 
compacts;  li'it  Pius,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
compacts  t  ■  occasion  to  lieresy,  refused  liis 
ratification,  id  sent  Fantino  della  Valle,  as 
legate,  to  Prague,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  king  to  prohibit  the  administration  of  the 
communion  under  both  kinds.  In  consequence 
of  this  legation  the  king  called  a  diet,  at  which 
the  legate  and  the  bishops  of  Olmutz  and  Bres- 
lau  were  present.  The  ill  success  of  the  embassy 
to  Rome  having  been  announced,  he  said,  '  I  am 
astonished,  and  cannot  divine  the  intentions  of 
the  pope.  The  compacts  were  the  only  means 
of  terminating  the  dreadful  commotions  in 
Bohemia,  and  if  they  are  annulled,  the  king- 
dom will  again  relapse  into  the  former  disorders. 
The  council  of  Basle,  which  was  composed  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  approved  and 
granted  them  to  the  Bohemians,  and  pope 
Eugenius  confirmed  them.  Tliey  contain  no 
heresy,  and  are  in  all  respects  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  holy  church.  I  and  my  wife 
have  followed  them  from  our  childhood,  and  I 
am  determined  to  maintain  them  till  my  death.' 
.  .  .  Fantino  replying  in  a  long  and  virulent 
invective,  the  king  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
assembly,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of 
Podiebrad,  allowing  him  no  other  sustenance 
except  bread  and  water.  The  pope,  irritated  by 
this  insult,  annulled  the  compacts,  in  1403,  and 
fulminated  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  king,  unless  he  appeared  at  Rome 
within  a  certjiin  time  to  justify  his  conduct. 
This  bull  occasioned  a  great  ferment  among  the 
Catholics;  Podiebrad  was  induced  to  liberate 
the  legate,  and  made  an  apology  to  the  offended 
pontiff;  while  Frederic,  grateful  for  the  assist- 
nnco  which  he  had  recently  received  from  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  when  besieged  by  his  brother 
Albert,  interposed  his  mediation  with  the  pope, 
and  procured  the  suspension  of  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  Pius  dying  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1464,  the  new  pope,  Paul  II.,  perse- 
cuted the  king  of  Bohemia  with  increasing  acri- 
mony. He  sent  his  legate  to  Breslau  to  excite 
commotions  among  the  Catholics,  endeavoured 
witiiout  effect  to  gain  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
by  the  offer  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  applied 
with  the  same  ill  success  to  the  states  of  Ger- 
many. He  at  length  ovorcjime  the  gratitude  of 
the  emperor  by  threats  .ind  promises,  and  at  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1467,  the  proposal  of  his 
legate  Fantino,  to  form  a  crusade  against  the 
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heretic  king  of  Boliemla,  was  supported  by  the 
imperial  ambassadors.  Altliough  this  jjroposal 
was  rejected  by  the  diet,  the  pope  published  a 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Podiebrad,  and 
his  emissaries  were  allowed  to  preach  the  cru- 
sade throughout  Germany,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  Austrian  territories.  The  conduct  of  Fred- 
eric drew  from  the  king  of  Bohemia,  in  1468,  a 
violent  invective  against  his  ingratitude,  and  a 
formal  declaration  of  war;  Jie  followed  this 
declaration  by  an  irruption  into  Austria,  spread- 
ing devastation  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Frederic 
"in  vain  applied  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  for 
assistance:  and  at  length  excited  Matthias  king 
of  Hungary  against  his  father-in-law,  by  offer- 
ing to  invest  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Boiiemia. 
Matthias,  forgetting  his  obligations  to  Podie- 
brad, to  whom  he  owed  his  life  and  crown,  was 
dazzled  by  the  offer,  and  being  assisted  by 
bodies  of  German  marauders,  wlio  had  assumed 
the  cross,  invaded  Bohemia.  At  the  same  time 
the  intrigues  of  the  pope  exciting  the  Catholics 
to  insurrection,  the  country  again  became  a  prey 
to  the  dreadful  evils  of  a  civil  and  religious  war. 
The  vigour  and  activity  of  George  Podiebrad 
suppressed  tlie  internal  commotions,  and  repelled 
the  invasion  of  the  Hungarians;  an  armistice 
was  concluded,  and  the  two  kings,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1469,  held  an  amicable  conference  at 
Sternberg,  in  ^loravia,  wiiere  they  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace.  But  Matthias,  influenced  by 
the  perfidious  maxim,  that  no  compact  should  be 
kept  with  heretics,  was  persuaded  by  the  papal 
legate  to  resume  hostilities.  After  overrunning 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  he  held  a  mock  diet  at 
Olmutz  with  some  of  the  Catholic  party,  where 
he  was  cho.sen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  solemnly 
crowned  by  the  legate.  .  .  .  Podiebrad,  in  order 
to  baffle  the  designs  both  of  the  emperor  and 
Mattliias,  summoned  a  diet  at  Prague,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  states  as  his  succes.sor,  Ladislaus, 
eldest  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  by  Eliza- 
beth, second  daughter  of  tlie  emperor  Albert. 
The  proposal  was  warmly  approved  ,by  the 
nation,  »  .  .  as  the  Catholics  were  desirous  of 
living  under  a  prince  of  their  own  comnmnion, 
and  the  Calixtius  anxious  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  Frederic  or  Matthias,  both  of  whom  were 
hostile  to  their  doctrines.  The  states  accordingly 
assented  without  hesitation,  and  Ladislaus  was 
unanimousl}'  nominated  successor  to  the  throne. 
The  indignation  of  Matthias  was  inflamed  by  his 
disappointment,  and  hostilities  were  continued 
with  increasing  fury.  The  two  armies,  con- 
ducted by  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  age,  for  some  time  kept  each 
oth(!r  in  check;  till  at  length  both  parties, 
wearied  by  the  devastation  of  their  respective 
countries,  concluded  a  kind  of  armistice,  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1470,  which  put  a  period  to  hos- 
tilities. On  the  death  of  Podiebrad,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  Frederic  again  presenting  himself 
as  a  candidate,  was  supported  by  still  fewer  ad- 
herents tiian  on  the  former  occasion;  a  more 
numerous  party  espoused  the  interests  of  Mat- 
thias; but  tiie  majority  declaring  for  Ladislaus, 
he  was  re-elected,  and  proclaimed  king.  Fred- 
eric supported  Ladislaus  in  preference  to 
Matthias,  and  by  fomenting  the  troubles  in 
Flungarv,  as  well  as  by  Ins  intrigues  with  the 
king  of 'Poland,  endeavoured  not  only  to  disap- 
point Matthias  of  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  but 
c'veu  to  drivu  liim  from  that  of  Hungary.  "—W. 


Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  AvMrid,  eh.  18 
(".  1). 

A.  D.  1471-1479. — War  with  Matthias  of 
Hunc^ary. — Surrender  of  Moravia  and  Silesia. 
See  Huno.vky:  A.  I).  1471-1487. 

A.  D.  1490. — King  Ladislaus  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1487- 
1526. 

A.  D.  1516-1576.— Accession  of  the  House 
of  Austria. — The  Reformation  and  its  strength. 
— Alternating  toleration  and  persecution. — 
In  1489  Vladislav  "  was  Elected  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary  after  the  death  of  Mathias  Corvinus. 
He  died  in  1516,  and  was  succeeded  on  tlie  throne 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  by  his  minor  sou, 
Louis,  who  perished  in  1526  at  the  battle  of 
Mohacz  against  the  Turks  [see  Hungary:  A.  D. 
1487-1526J.  An  equality  of  rights  was  main- 
tained between  the  Hussites  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  during  these  two  reigns.  Louis  left 
no  children,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
[see,  also,  AusTni.v;  A.  D.  1496-1526],  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  married  to  the 
sister  of  Louis,  a  i)rinceof  a  bigoted  and  despotic 
character.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already 
found  a  spe<'dy  echo  amongst  the  Calixtines  under 
the  preceding  reign;  and  Protestantism  gained 
so  much  ground  under  that  of  Ferdinand,  that 
the  Bohemians  refused  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Protestant  league  of  Smalkalden,  and 
formed  a  union  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
and  religious  liberties,  which  were  menaced  by 
Ferdinand.  The  defeat  of  the  Protestants  at  the 
battle  of  Muhlberg,  in  1547,  by  Charles  V.,  which 
laid  prostrate  their  cause  in  Germany,  produced 
a  severe  reaction  in  Bohemia.  Several  leaders 
of  th3  union  were  executed,  others  imprisoned 
or  banished ;  the  property  of  many  nobles  was 
contiscatcd,  the  towns  were  heavily  fined,  de- 
prived of  several  privileges,  and  subjected  to 
new  taxes.  These  measures  were  carried  into 
execution  with  the  assistance  of  German.  Spanish, 
and  Hungarian  soldiere,  and  legalized  by  an  as- 
sembly known  under  the  name  of  the  Bloody 
Diet.  .  .  .  The  .Jesuits  were  also  introduced  dur- 
ing that  reign  into  Bohemia.  The  priv'' :ges  of 
the  Calixtine,  or,  as  it  was  ofllcially  call:  d,  the 
Utraciuist  Church,  were  not  abolished,  and 
Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
crown  after  the  abdication  of  his  brother  Charles 
v.,  softened,  during  the  latter  years  of  hia  reign, 
his  harsh  and  despotic  character.  .  .  .  He  died 
in  1564,  sincerely  regretting,  it  is  said,  the  acts 
of  oppression  which  ho  hiul  committed  against 
his  Bohemian  subjects.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  a  man  of 
noble  character  and  tolerant  disposition,  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  he  himself  inclinetl  towards 
the  'doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  died  in 
1576,  leaving  a  name  venerated  by  all  parties. 
.  .  .  Maximilian's  son,  the  Emperor  Rudolph, 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  his  cousin,  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  could  not  be  but  adver^je  to 
Protestuntism,  which  had,  however,  become  t(H) 
strong,  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  aLso  in  Austria 
proper,  to  be  easily  suppressed;  but  several  in- 
direct means  were  adopted,  in  order  gradually  to 
effect  this  object."— V.  Krasinski,  Lects.  on  the 
Reliffioufi  Hint,  of  the  Slavoiiir-  Natioim,  IcH.  2. 

A.  D.  1576-1604. — Persecution  of  Protestants 
by  Rudolph.  See  Hunoakv:  A.  D.  1567- 
1604. 
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A.  D.  1611-1618.— The  Letter  of  Majesty, 
or  Royal  Charter,  and  Matthias's  violation  of 
it. — Ferdinand  of  Styria  forced  upon  the 
nation  as  king  by  hereditary  right. — The 
throwing  of  the  Royal  Counsellors  from  the 
window. — Beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War. —  III  1011,  tlio  Emperor  Uoflolph  was 
forced  to  surrender  the  crown  of  Boliemiii  to  his 
brother  Matthias.  The  next  year  he  died,  and 
Matthias  succeeded  him  us  Emperor  also.  "The 
tranquillitv  which  Rodolph  II. 's  Lctterof  Majo.stv 
[see  Germany:  A.  D.  1608-1618]  hiui  establishell 
m  Bohemia  lasted  for  some  time,  under  the 
administration  of  Matthias,  till  the  nomination 
of  a  new  heir  to  this  kingdom  in  the  person  of 
Ferdinand  of  Gratz  [Styria].  This  prince,  whom 
we  shall  afterwards  ))ecome  better  acquainted 
with  xmder  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  hail,  by  the  violent  extirpation  of 
the  Protestant  religion  within  his  hereditary 
dominions,  announced  himself  as  an  inexorable 
zealot  for  popery,  and  was  consequently  looked 
upon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  Bohemia 
as  the  future  pillar  of  their  church.  The  declin- 
ing healtli  of  the  Emperor  brought  on  this  hour 
rapidly;  and,  relying  on  so  powerful  a  sup- 
porter, the  Bohemian  Pajiists  began  to  treat  the 
Protestants  with  little  moderation.  The  Protes- 
tant vassals  of  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  in  par- 
ticular, experienced  the  harshest  treatment.  At 
length  several  of  the  former  were  incautious 
enough  to  speak  somewhat  loudly  of  their  hopes, 
and  by  threatening  hints  to  awaken  among  the 
Protestants  a  suspicion  of  their  future  sovereign. 
But  this  mistrust  would  never  have  broken  out 
into  actual  violence,  had  Hie  Roman  Catholics 
confined  themselves  to  general  expressions,  and 
not  by  attacks  on  individuals  furnished  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  with  enterprising  leaders. 
Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thurn,  not  a  native  of 
Bohemia,  but  proprietor  of  some  estates  in  that 
kingdom,  had,  by  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his 
newly  adopted  country,  gained  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  Utraquists,  which  opened  him  the 
way  to  the  most  imjiortant  posts.  ...  Of  a  hot 
and  impetuous  disposition,  which  loved  tiunult 
because  his  talents  siione  in  it  —  rash  and 
thoughtless  enough  to  luidertake  things  which 
cold  prudence  and  a  calmer  temper  would  not 
have  ventured  upon -^  unscrupulous  enough, 
where  the  gratification  of  his  passions  was  con- 
cerned, to  sport  with  the  fate  of  thousands,  and 
at  the  same  time  politic  enough  to  hold  in  lead- 
ing-.strings  such  a  people  as  the  Bohemians  then 
were.  lie  had  already  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  troubles  under  iioilolph's  administration; 
and  the  Letter  of  ^lajesty  which  the  States  had 
extorted  from  that  Emperor,  was  chiefly  to  bo 
laid  to  his  merit.  The  court  had  intrusted  to 
him,  as  burgnive  or  castellan  of  Calstein,  the 
custmly  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  of  the 
national  charter.  But  the  nation  had  placed  in 
his  hands  something  far  more  imi)ortant  —  itself 
—  with  the  office  of  defender  or  protector  of  the 
faitii.  The  aristocracy  by  which  Ihe  Emperor 
was  ruled,  imprudently  deprived  him  of  tliis 
harmless  guardianship  of  the  dead,  to  leave  him 
his  full  influence  over  the  living.  They  took 
from  him  ins  oflico  of  burgrave,  or  constable  of 
the  caslle,  which  had  rendered  him  dependent  on 
the  court,  thereby  opening  his  eyes  to  tlie  im- 
port«nc<!   of    the    other    which    remained,   and 


wounded  his  vanity,  which  yet  was  the  thing- 
that  made  his  ambition  harmless.  From  tliis 
moment  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of 
revenge;  and  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  it 
was  not  long  wanting.  In  the  lioyal  Letter 
which  the  Bohemians  had  extorted  from  Rodolph 
II.,  as  well  as  in  the  German  religious  treaty, 
one  material  article  remained  undetennined. 
All  the  privileges  granted  by  the  latter  to  the 
Protestants,  were  conceived  in  favour  of  the 
Estates  or  governing  bodies,  not  of  the  subjects; 
for  only  to  those  of  ecclesiastical  states  had  a 
toleration,  and  that  precarious,  been  conceded. 
The  Bohemian  Letter  of  ilajesty,  in  the  same 
manner,  spoke  only  of  the  Estates  and  the  im- 
perial towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  had  con- 
trived to  obtain  equal  privileges  with  the  former. 
These  alone  were  free  to  erect  churches  and 
schools,  and  openly  to  celebrate  their  Protestant 
worship:  in  all  other  towns,  it  was  left  entirely 
to  the  government  to  which  they  belonged,  to 
determine  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Estates  of  the  Empire  had  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  in  its  fullest  extent;  the  secular 
indeed  without  opposition ;  while  the  ecclesias- 
tical, in  whose  case  the  declaration  of  Ferdinand 
had  limited  this  privilege,  disputed,  not  without 
reason,  the  validity  of  that  limitation.  What 
was  a  disputed  point  in  the  religious  treaty,  was 
left  still  more  doubtful  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty. 
...  In  the  little  town  of  Klostergrab,  subject 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague ;  and  in  Braunau, 
which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery, 
churches  were  founded  by  the  Protestants,  and 
completed  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
their  superiors,  and  the  disapprobation  of  the 
Emperor.  ...  By  the  Emperors  orders,  the 
church  at  Klostergrab  was  pulled  down ;  that  at 
Braunau  forcibly  shut  up,  and  the  most  turbulent 
of  the  citizens  thrown  into  prison.  A  general 
commotion  among  the  Protestants  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  measure;  a  loud  outcry  was 
everywhere  raised  at  this  violation  of  the  Letter 
of  Majesty;  and  Count  Thurn.  animated  by 
revenge,  and  particularly  called  upon  by  his 
oftice  of  defeniler,  showed  himself  not  a  little 
busy  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people.  At 
his  instigation  deputies  were  summoned  to 
Prague  from  every  circle  in  the  empire,  to  con- 
cert the  necessjvry  measures  against  the  common 
danger.  It  was  resolved  to  petition  the  Emperor 
to  press  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisopers.  The 
answer  of  the  Emperor,  already  offensive  to  the 
states,  from  its  being  addressed,  not  to  them,  but 
to  his  viceroy,  denounced  their  conduct  as  illegal 
and  rebellious,  justified  what  had  been  done  at 
Klostergrab  and  Braunau  as  the  result  of  an  im- 
perial mandate,  and  contained  some  passages 
that  might  bo  construed  into  threats.  Count 
Thurn  did  not  fail  to  augment  the  unfavourable 
impression  which  this  imperial  edict  made  upon 
the  assembled  Estates.  .  .  .  Ke  held  it  .  .  . 
advisable  first  to  direct  their  indignation  against 
the  Emperor's  counsellors;  and  for  that  purpose 
circulated  a  report,  that  tlie  imperial  proclama- 
tion had  been  drawn  up  by  the  government  at 
Prague  and  only  signed  in  Vienna.  Among  the 
imperial  delegates,  the  chief  objects  of  the 
popular  hatred,  were  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, Slawata,  and  Baron  Martinitz,  who  had  been 
elected  in  place  of  Count  Thurn,  Burgrave  of 
Calstein.  .  .  .  Against  two  characters  .so  un- 
popular the  public  iudigaation  was  easily  ex- 
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cited,  and  tlipy  were  marked  out  for  a  sneriflce 
to  tlio  general  indignation.  On  tlie  23rd  of  Jluy. 
1018,  tlie  deputies  appeared  armed,  and  in  great 
numbers,  at  tlie  royal  palace,  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  hall  where  the  Commisioners  Stern- 
berg, Martinitz,  Lobltowitz,  and  Slawata  wore 
assembled.  In  a  threatening  tone  they  demanded 
to  know  from  each  of  them,  whether  he  had 
taken  any  part,  or  had  consented  to,  the  imperial 
proclamation.  Sternberg  received  them  with 
composure,  Martinitz  and  Slawata  with  defiance. 
This  decided  their  fate;  Sternberg  and  Lob- 
kowitz,  less  hated,  and  more  feared,  were  led  by 
the  arm  out  of  the  room ;  .Martinitz  and  Slawata 
were  seized,  dragged  to  a  window,  and  i)rc- 
cipitated  from  a  height  of  80  feet,  into  the  castle 
trench.  Their  creature,  the  secretary  Fabricius, 
was  thrown  after  them.  This  singular  mode  of 
execution  naturally  e.xcited  the  surprise  of 
civilized  nations.  The  Bohemians  justified  it  as 
a  national  custom,  and  .stiw  notiiing  remarkable 
in  the  whole  affair,  excepting  that  any  one  should 
have  got  up  again  safe  and  sound  after  such  a 
fall.  A  dunghill,  on  which  the  imperial  com- 
missioners chanced  to  be  deposited,  had  saved 
them  from  injury.  [The  incident  of  the  flinging 
of  the  obnoxious  ministers  from  the  window  is 
often  referred  to  as  'the  defenestration  at 
Prague.']  .  .  .  By  this  brutal  act  of  self -redress, 
no  room  was  left  for  irres  lution  or  repentance, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  a  single  crime  could  be 
absolved  only  by  a  series  oi  violences.  As  the 
deed  itself  could  not  be  tmdone,  nothing  was  left 
but  to  disarm  the  hand  of  punishment.  Thirty 
directors  were  appointed  to  organize  a  regular 
insurrection.  They  seized  upon  all  the  offices  of 
state,  and  all  the  imperial  revenues,  took  into 
their  own  service  the  royal  functionaries  and  the 
soldiers,  and  summoned  the  whole  Bohemian 
nation  to  avenge  the  common  cause." — F.  Schiller, 
Hist,  of  the  thirty  Team'  Wur.  hk.  1,  pp.  51-55. 

AiiSO  IN:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Tim  Thirti/  Years' 
War,  eh.  2.— A.  Gindely,  Hist,  of  tlie  Thirty 
Years'  War,  ch.  1. — F.  Kohlrausch,  IIi»t.  of 
Germany,  ch.  22. 

A.  D.  1618-1620. — Conciliatory  measures  de- 
feated by  Ferdinand. — His  election  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  and  his  deposition  in  Bohemia. 
— Acceptance  of  the  crown  by  Frederick  the 
Palatine  Elector. — His  unsupported  situation. 
SeeGKUMANv:  A.  D.  1018-1()20. 

A.  D.  1620. — Disappointment  in  the  newly 
elected  King. — His  aggressive  Calvinism. — 
Battle  of  the  White  Mountain  before  Prague. 
— Frederick's  flight. — Annulling  of  the  Royal 
charter. — Loss  of  Bohemian  Liberties.  See 
Gkumaxv:  a.  D.  1620,  and  Hungauy:  A.  D. 
1606-1660. 

A.  D.  1621-1648. — The  Reign  of  Terror. — 
Death,  banishment,  confiscation,  dragoon- 
ades. — The  country  a  desert. — Protestantism 
crushed,  but  not  slain. — "In  June,  1621,  a  fear- 
ful reign  of  terror  began  in  Bohemia,  with  the 
execution  of  27  of  tlie  most  distinguished  here- 
tics. For  years  the  unhappy  people  bled  under 
it;  thousands  were  banished,  and  yet  Protestant- 
ism was  not  fully  exterminated.  The  charter 
was  cut  into  shreds  by  the  Emperor  himself; 
there  could  be  no  forbearance  towards  'such 
acknowledged  rebels.'  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Lutheran  preaching  was  forbidden  under  the 
heaviest  penalties;  heretical  works,  Bibles  es- 
pecially,  were  taken  away   in  heaps.      Jesuit 


colleges,  churches,  and  schools  came  into  power; 
but  this  was  not  all.  A  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  families  were  deprived  of 
their  property,  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
it  was  decreed  that  no  non-Catholic  could  be  a 
citizen,  nor  carry  on  a  trade,  enter  into  a  mar- 
riage, nor  make  a  will ;  any  one  who  harboured 
a  Protestant  preacher  forfeited  his  property; 
whoever  permitted  Protestant  instruction  to  be 
given  was  to  be  fined,  and  whipped  out  of  town; 
the  Protestant  poor  who  were  not  converted 
were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  hosjjitals,  and  to  be 
replaced  by  Catholic  poor;  he  who  gave  free  ex- 
pression to  his  opinions  aliout  religion  was  to  be 
executed.  In  1624  an  order  was  issued  to  all 
preachers  and  teachers  to  leave  the  country 
within  eight  days  under  pain  of  death;  and 
finally,  it  was  ordained  that  whoever  had  not 
become  Catholic  by  Easter,  1620,  must  emigrate. 
.  .  .  Bill,  the  real  convei-sions  were  few ;  thousands 
quietly  remained  true  to  the  faith ;  other  thou- 
sands wandered  as  beggars  into  foreign  lands, 
more  than  30,000  Bohemian  families,  and  among 
them  500  belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  went  into 
banishment.  Exiled  Bohemians  were  to  be 
found  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  were  not 
wanting  in  any  of  the  armies  that  fought  against 
Austria.  Those  who  could  not  or  wouUl  not 
emigrate,  held  to  their  faith  in  secret.  Against 
them  dragoonades  were  employed.  Detachments 
of  soldiers  were  sent  into  the  various  districts  to 
torment  the  heretics  till  they  were  converted. 
The  '  Converters '  (Seligmaclier)  went  thus 
throughout  all  Bohemia,  plundering  and  murder- 
ing. .  .  .  No  succour  reached  the  unfortunate 
people ;  but  neither  did  the  victors  attain  their 
end.  Protestantism  and  the  Hussite  memories 
could  not  be  slain,  and  only  outward  submission 
Avas  extorted.  ...  A  respectable  Protestant 
party  exists  to  this  day  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
But  a  desert  was  created ;  the  land  was  crushed 
for  a  generation.  Before  the  war  Bohemia  hiul 
4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1048  there  were  but 
700,000  or  800,000.  These  figures  appear  pre- 
posterous, but  they  are  certified  bj-  Bohemian 
historians.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
population  has  not  attained  the  standard  of  1620 
to  this  day." — L.  Ililusser,  T lie  Period  of  the  Re- 
formation, ch.  32. 

Also  IN:  C.  A.  Peschek,  Reformation  and 
Anti- Reformation  in  Bohemia,  v.  2. — E.  de 
Schweinitz,  Iliat.  of  the  Church  known  as  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  ch.  47-51. 

A.  D.  1631-1632. — Temporary  occupation  by 
the  Saxons. — Their  expulsion  by  Wallenstein. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1631-16;}2. 

A.  D.  1640-1645. —  Campaigns  of  Baner 
and  Torstenson.  S-'o  Gkum.^-Ny:  A.  D.  1640- 
1645. 

A.  D.  1646-1648. — Last  campaigns  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War. — Surprise  and  capture  of 
part  of  Prague  by  the  Swedes. — Siege  of  the 
old  city.— Peace.  See  Geumany:  A.  D.  1646- 
1048. 

A.  D.  1740.— The  question  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. —  The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See 
Austkia:  a.  D.  1718-17:38,  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1741.— Brief  conquest  by  the  French, 
Bavarians  and  Saxons.  See  Ai'stuia:  A.  D. 
1741  (Auiii'ST— XovEMUHu),  and  (Octoheu). 

A.  D.  1742  (January— May).— Prussian  inva- 
sion.—Battle  of  Chotusitz.  See  Austria: 
A.  D.  1742  (Januaky— May). 
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A.  D.  1742  (June— December). — Expulsion  of 
the  French.— Belleisle's  retreat.— Maria  The- 
resa crowned  at  Prague.  Seo  AusTiu.v:  A.  I). 
1742  (.Ir.NK— Dkdkmhku). 

A.  D.  1757.— The  Seven  Years  War. — 
Frederick's  invasion  and  defeat. — Battles  of 
Prague  and  Kolin.     See  Geumany:  A.  D.  1757 

(Apuii. — June). 

♦ 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN,  The.  See 
BoiiKMi.v:    A.     I).     14;J4-14")7,    and    Geumany: 

A.  1).  1«20. 

BOHEMIANS  (Gypsies).    See  Gypsies. 

BOIANS,  OR  BOIL— Some  passages  in  the 
earlier  liistory  ami  movements  of  the  powerful 
Gallic  tribe  known  as  the  Boii  will  be  found 
touched  upon  under  Rome:  B.  C.  390-347,  and 

B.  C.  29.5-191,  in  accounts  given  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Rome  by  tiie  Gauls,  and  of  the  subse- 
q\ient  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls.  After  the  tinal  conquest  of  the  Boians  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  early  in  the  second  century, 
B.  C,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  expelled  them, 
wholly  or  partly,  from  that  country,  forcing 
them  to  cross  the  Alps.  They  afterwards  occu- 
pied a  region  embraced  in  modern  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia,  both  of  which  countries  are  thought 
to  have  derived  their  names  from  these  Boian 
people.  Some  part  of  the  nation,  however,  as- 
sociated itself  with  the  Hclvetii  and  joined  in  the 
migration  which  Cicsar  arrested.  He  .settled 
these  Boians  in  Gaul,  within  the  .Eduan  terri- 
tory, between  the  Loire  and  the  AUier.  Their 
capital  city  was  Gergovia,  which  was  also  the 
name  of  a  city  of  the  Arverni.  The  Gergovia  of 
the  Boians  is  conjectured  to  have  been  modern 
Moulius.  Their  territory  was  the  modern  Bour- 
bonnais,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
them.  Three  important  names,  therefore,  in 
European  geography  and  history,  viz. —  Bour- 
bon, Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  are  traced  to  the 
Gallic  nation  of  the  Boii. —  Tacitus,  Oenruiny, 
trdiut.  by  Church  and  Brodribh,  notes. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  Ilkt.  of  tfie  Roinnm,  ch. 
12,  note. 

BOIS-LE-DUC— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Dutch  (1629).  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1621- 
1(533. 

BOKHARA  (Ancient  Transoxania).— 
■"Taken  literally,  the  name  [TransoxaniaJ  is  a 
translation  of  the  Arabic  Mavera-un-nehr  (that 
wliich  lies  beyond  or  across  the  river),  and  it 
might  therefore  be  supposed  that  Transoxania 
meant  the  country  lying  beyond  or  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  Oxus.  But  this  is  not  strictly 
speaking  the  case.  .  .  .  Prom  the  period  of  the 
Samanides  down  to  motlern  times,  the  districts 
of  Talkan,  Tokharistan  and  Zem,  although 
lying  partly  or  entirely  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oxus,  have  been  looked  on  as  integral  portions 
of  Bokhara.  Our  historical  researches  seem  to 
prove  that  this  arrangement  dates  from  the 
Samanides,  who  were  themselves  originally 
natives  of  that  part  of  Khorassjm.  ...  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  dealing  geographically  with 
Tmnsoxania  to  assign  detlnitely  an  accurate 
frontier.  We  can  and  will  therefore  compre- 
hend in  our  definition  of  Tran.soxania  solely  Bok- 
liara,  or  the  khanatti  of  Bokhara;  for  althougii 
it  has  only  been  known  by  the  latter  name  since 
the  time  of  Shelbani  and  of  the  Ozbegs  [A.  D. 
1500],  the  shores  of  the  Zerefshan  and  the  tract 
of  country  stretching  southwards  to  the  Oxus 


and  northwards  to  the  desert  of  Kizil  Kum, 
rejircsent  the  only  parts  of  the  territory  which 
have  remained  uninterruptedly  portions  of  the 
original  undivided  state  of  Transoxania  from  the 
earliest  historical  times.  .  .  .  Bokhara,  the  capi- 
tal from  the  time  of  the  Samanides,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  very  earliest  geographical  reports 
concerning  Transoxania,  is  said,  during  its  pros- 
perity, to  have  been  the  largest  city  of  the 
Islamite  world.  .  .  .  Bokhara  was  not,  however, 
merely  a  luxurious  city,  distinguished  by  great 
natural  advantages;  it  was  also  the  principal 
emporium  for  the  trade  between  China  and' 
Western  Asia;  in  addition  to  the  vast  ware- 
houses for  silks,  brocades,  and  cotton  stuffs,  for 
the  finest  carpets,"  and  all  kinds  of  gold  and 
silversmiths'  work,  it  boasted  of  a  great  money- 
market,  being  in  fact  the  Exchange  of  all  the 
population  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  .  .  . 
Sogd  .  .  .  comprised  the  mountainous  part  of 
Transoxania  (which  may  be  described  us  ihe 
extreme  western  spurs  of  the  Thien-Shan).  .  .  . 
The  capital  was  Samarkand,  undoubtedly  the 
Maracanda  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  si)ecify  as 
the  capital  of  Sogdia.  The  city  luis,  throughout 
the  history  of  Transoxania  been  the  rival  of 
Bokhara.  Before  the  time  of  the  Samanides, 
Samarkand  was  the  largest  city  beyond  the 
Oxus,  and  only  began  to  decline  from  its  fonner 
importance  when  Ismail  chose  Bokhara  for  his 
own  residence.  Under  the  Khahrezmians  it  is 
said  to  have  raised  itself  again,  and  become 
much  larger  than  its  rival,  ami  under  Timour  to 
have  reached  the  culminating  point  of  its  pros- 
perity."— A.  Vambery,  Hint,  of  Bokhara,  iiitrod. 

Also  i.\:  J.  Ilutton.  Ventral  Axin,  ch.  2-3. 

B.  C.  329-327. — Conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great.     See  Macedonlv:  B.  C.  330-323. 

6th  Century. — Conquest  from  the  White 
Huns  by  the  Turks.     See  Tuuks:  6tii  Cen- 

TUKY. 

A.  D.  710. — The  Moslem  Conquest.  See 
Maiio.metan  Conquest;  A.  U.  710. 

A.  D.  991-998. — Under  the  Samanides.  See 
Samanides. 

A.  D.  1004-1193. — The  Seldjuk  Turks.  See 
Tuuks  (The  Seldjuks):  A.  D.  1004-1063,  and 
after. 

A.  D.  1 209-1 220. — Under  the  Khuarezmians. 
See  Kiiuauezm:  12tii  Ckntuuy. 

A.  D.  1219. — Destruction  of  the  city  by 
Jingis  Khan. — Bokhara  was  taken  by  Jingis 
Khan  in  the  summer  of  1219.  "It  was  then  a 
very  large  and  magnificent  city.  Its  name, 
according  to  the  historian  Alai-ud-diu,  is  de- 
rived from  Bokhar,  which  in  the  Magian  lan- 
guage means  tlie  Centre  of  Science."  The  city 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  Jingis 
Khan,  on  entering  the  town,  saw  the  great 
mos(iue  and  asked  if  it  was  the  Sultan's  palace. 
"Being  told  it  was  the  house  of  (Jod,  he  dis- 
mount<id,  climbed  the  steps,  and  said  in  a  loud 
voice  to  his  followers,  'The  hay  is  cut,  give 
your  horses  fodder. '  They  easily  understood  this 
cj'uical  invitation  to  plunder.  .  .  .  The  inhabit- 
ants were  ordered  to  leave  the  town  in  a  body,  with 
only  their  clothes,  so  that  it  might  be  more  easily 
pillaged,  after  which  the  spoil  was  divided 
among  the  victors.  '  It  was  a  fearful  day,'  says 
Il)n  ai  Ithir;  'one  only  heard  the  sobs  and  weep- 
ing of  men,  women  and  children,  who  were 
separated  forever;  women  were  ravished,  while 
men  died  rather  than  survive  the  dishonour  of 
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thoir  wives  and  diiughters. '  The  Mongols  ended 
by  setting  lire  to  till  the  \vo<)«len  portion  of  the 
town,  und  only  the  great  moscjue  luul  certain 
palaces  which  were  built  of  brick  remained 
standing."— II.  II.  Howorth,  Hint,  of  the  Mon- 
gols, V.  1,  ch.  8.— "The  flourishing  city  on  the 
Zerefshan  had  become  a  heap  of  rubbish,  but 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  commanded  by  Kok 
Khan,  continued  to  hold  out  witii  a  bravery 
which  deserves  our  admiration.  The  Mongols 
used  every  imaginablo  effort  to  reduce  this  last 
refuge  of  the  enemy ;  the  Bokhariots  themselves 
were  forced  on  to  the  scaling-ladders:  but  all  in 
vain,  and  it  was  not  until  the  moat  had  been  liter- 
ally choked  with  corpses  of  men  and  animals  that 
the  stronghold  was  taken  and  its  brave  defenders 
put  to  (leatli.  The  peaceable  portion  of  the 
population  was  also  made  to  suffer  for  this  heroic 
resistance.  More  than  30,000  men  were  executed, 
and  the  remainder  were,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  old  people  among  them,  reduced  to 
slavery,  without  any  distincticjn  of  rank  what- 
ever; and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  Bokiiara,  !  itely 
so  celebrated  for  their  learning,  their'love  ot  art, 
and  their  general  refinement,  were  brought 
down  to  a  dead  level  of  misery  and  degradation 
and  scattered  to  all  quarters." — A.  Vambery, 
Hist,  of  Bokhara,  rh.  8.— See  MoNaoLs:  A.  D. 
1153-1227. 

A.   D.   i868.— Subjection  to    Russia.      See 
Russia.:  A.  D.  1859-187(i. 


BOLERIUM.     See  Bki.krion. 

BOLESLAUS   I.,  King  of  Poland,  A.    D. 

1000-1025 Boleslaus  11,,  King  of  Poland, 

A.  D.  10.38-1083 Boleslaus   III.,   Duke   of 

Poland,  A.  D.  1102-1138...  Boleslaus  IV., 
Duke  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1146-1173 Boles- 
laus v.,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1227-1279. 

BOLEYN,  Anne. — Marriage,  trial  and  exe- 
cution. See  England:  A.  1).  1527-1534;  and, 
1536-1543. 

BOLGARI.    See  Buloauia:  Oiugin  of. 

BOLIVAR'S  LIBERATION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATES.  See  Co- 
Lo.MBiAN  States:  A.  D.  1810-1819,  1819-1830; 
and  Peru:  A.  D.  1820-1826,  1825-1826,  and 
1826-1876. 

BOLIVIA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. — 
"With  the  Toromonos  tribe,  who  occupied,  as 
Orbigny  tells  us,  a  district  of  from  11°  to  13°  of 
South  latitude,  it  was  an  established  rule  for 
every  man  to  build  his  house,  with  his  own 
hands  alone,  and  if  he  did  otherwise  he  lo.st  the 
title  of  man,  as  well  as  became  the  laughing- 
stock of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  only  clothing 
worn  bj'^  these  people  was  a  turban  on  the  head, 
composed  of  feathers,  the  rest  of  the  body  being 
perfectly  naked ;  whilst  the  women  used  a  gar- 
ment, manufactured  out  of  cotton,  that  only 
partially  covered  their  persons.  .  .  .  The  orna- 
ment in  which  the  soft  sex  took  most  pride  was 
a  necklace  made  of  the  teeth  of  enemies,  killed 
by  their  husbands  in  battle.  Amongst  the  Moxos 
polygamy  was  tolerated,  and  woman's  infidelity 
severely  pimishcd.  .  .  .  Tiie  Moxos  cultivated 
the  land  with  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of 
agriculture,  made  of  wood.  They  fabricated 
canoes,  fought  and  fished  with  bows  and  arrows. 
In  the  province  of  the  Moxos  lived  also  a  tribe 
called  Itonomos,  who,  besides  these  last  named 
instruments  of  war,  used  two-edged  wooden 
scimitars.      The  immorality  of  these  Itonomos 


I  was  something  like  that  of  the  ^formoiis  of  our 
tiuK!.  .  .  .  The  Canichanas,  who  lived  near 
Machupo,  between  13°  and  14°  S.  lat.  and  67°  to 
68°  W.  long.,  are  reputed  by  M.  d'Orbigny  as 
the  bravest  of  the  Bolivian  Indians.  They  are 
accredited  to  have  hnm  cannibals.  .  .  .  Where 
Jujuy  —  the  mo.st  northern  province  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  —  joins  Bolivia,  we  have  in 
the  present  day  the  Mataguaya  and  Cambas 
Indians.  The  latter  arc  represented  to  me  by  Dr. 
]Matienzo,  of  Rosario,  as  intelligent  and  devoted 
to  agricultiiral  labor.  They  have  fixed  trtlderias 
[villages],  the  houses  of  which  are  clean  and  neat. 
Each  town  is  commanded  by  a  capitan,  whose 
sovereignty  is  hereditary  to  his  male  descendants 
only." — T.  J.  Hutchinson,  The  Parana,  ch.  4. — 
See,  also,  Ameuican  Abouigines:  Andesians, 
and  Tui'i. 

In  the  Empire  of  the  Incas.  See  Peru:  The 
Emi'iue  ok  the  Incas. 

A.  D.  1559. — Establishment  of  the  Audiencia 
of  Charcas,     See  Audiencias. 

A.  D.  1825-1826.— The  independent  Repub- 
lic founded  and  named  in  Upper  Peru. — ^The 
Bolivian  Constitution. — "  Upi)er  Peru  [or  Las 
Charcas,  as  it  was  inorc  specifically  known]  .  .  . 
had  been  detached  [in  1776  —  see  Argentine 
Repi'iii.ic:  A.  I).  1580-1777]  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Lima  ...  to  form  part  of  the  newly 
constituted  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
fifteen  years'  struggle  for  independence  was  here 
a  sanguinary  one  indeed.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town,  village,  or  noticeable  place  in  this  vast 
region  where  blood  is  not  recordetl  to  have  been 
shed  in  this  terrible  struggle.  .  .  .  The  Spanish 
army  afterwards  succumbed  to  that  of  the  inde- 
pendents of  Peru;  and  thus  Upper  Peru  gained, 
not  indeed  liberty,  but  independence  under  the 
rule  of  a  republican  army.  This  vast  province 
was  incapable  of  governing  itself.  The  Argen- 
tines laid  claim  to  it  as  a  province  of  the  con- 
federation ;  but  they  already  exercised  too  great 
a  prei)onderancc  in  the  South  American  system, 
and  the  Colombian  generals  obtained  the  relin- 
<iuishment  of  these  pretensions.  Sucre  [Bolivar's 
Chief  of  Staff]  assumed  the  government  until  a 
congress  could  be  assembled:  and  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  Colombian  soldiery  Upper  Peru 
was  erected  into  an  independent  state  by  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivar,  or  Bolivia." — 
E.  J.  Payne,  Jlist.  of  Eurojmin  Colonies,  p.  290. 
—  For  an  account  of  the  Peruvian  war  of  liber- 
ation—  the  results  of  which  embraced  Upper 
Peru  —  and  the  adoption  of  the  Bolivian  consti- 
tution by  the  latter,  see  Peru:  A.  D.  1820- 
1826,  an(l  1825-1826. 

A.  D.  1834-1839. — Confederation  with  Peru. 
—War  with  Chile.  See  Peru:  A.  D.  1826- 
1876. 

A.  D.  1879-1884.— The  war  with  Chile.  See 
Chile:  A.  D.  1833-1884. 


BOLIVIAN  CONSTITUTION,  or  Code 
Bolivar.  See  Peru  :  A.  D.  1825-1826,  and  1826- 
1876. 

BOLOGNA  :  Origin  of  the  city.—  On  the 
final  conquest  of  the  Boian.Gauls  in  North  Italy, 
a  new  Roman  colony  and  frontier  fortress  were 
established,  B.  C.  189,  called  first  Pelsina  and 
then  Bononia,  which  is  the  Bologna  of  modern 
Italy.— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Home,  bk.  5,  ch. 
41.  ._.„-.  . 

Origin  of  the  name.    See  Boians. 
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B.  C.  43.— Conference  of  the  Triumvirs. 
See  U(.MK:  H.  (',  44-42. 

nth  Century. — School  of  Law. — The  Glos- 
sators.— "Just  at  this  time  [end  of  the  lltli  cen- 
tury] we  find  11  famous  school  of  law  estiiblished 
in  Bologna,  and  frequented  by  multitudes  of 
pupils,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  but  from 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  basis 
of  all  its  instructions  was  tlie  Corpus  .Juris  Civilis. 
Its  teachers,  who  constitute  a  series  of  dis- 
tlnj^uished  jurists  extending  over  a  century  and 
a  half,  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  ex- 
pounding the  text  and  elucidating  the  principles 
of  the  Corpus  .luris,  and  especially  the  Digest. 
From  the  form  in  which  they  recorded  and 
handed  down  the  results  of  their  studicjs,  they 
have  obtained  the  name  of  glossators.  On  their 
copies  of  the  Corpus  .Juris  they  were  accustomed 
to  write  glosses,  i.  e.,  brief  marginal  explanations 
and  remarks.  These  glosses  came  at  length  to 
he  an  immense  literature." — J.  Iladley,  Introd. 
to  Itonutn  Law,  hct.  2. 

iith-i2th  Centuries. — Rise  and  Acquisition 
of  Republican  Independence.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1050-11  r)2. 

A.  D.  1275. — Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  H<ipsburg.  See  Germany  : 
A.  I).  1 373-1 308. 

A.  D.  1350-1447. — Under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Visconti.  See  Milan:  A.  D.  12;;-1447;  and 
Flobknce:  a.  D.  1390-1402. 

A.  D.  1512. — Acquisition  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  ir)10-t.-)13. 

A.  D.  1796-1797. — Joined  to  the  Cispadane 
Republic.  See  Fuance;  A.  D.  1796  (Apkil — 
October);  1796-1797  (Octoher— April). 

A.  D.  1831. — Revolt  suppressed  by  Austrian 
troops.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1830-1832. 
■ ♦ 

BOMBAY.— Cession  to  England  (1661).  See 
India:  A.  D.  1600-1702 

BON  HOMME  RICHARD  AND  THE 
SERAPIS.— Sea-fight.  See  United  St.\tes 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1779  (SEFTK.MnKR). 

BONAPARTE,  Jerotae,  and  his  Kingdom 
of  Westphalia.  See  Oer.many:  A.  D.  1807 
(.June — July);  1813  (September — October), 
and  (October — Ducemheu). 

BONAPARTE,  Joseph,  King  of  Naples  and 
King  of  Spain.  See  France:  A.  D.  1805-1806 
(December— September);  Spain:  A.  D.  1808 
(May— September),  to  1812-1814. 

BONAPARTE,  Louis,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland.     Sec  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1806-1810. 

BONAPARTE,  Louis  Napoleon.  See  Napo- 
leon HI. 

BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON,  The  career 
of.  See  France:  A.  I).  1793  (July— December), 
and  179")  (October — December),  to  1815. 

BONAPARTE  FAMILY,  The  origin  of  the. 
— "About  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Florence,  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  little 
river  Greve,  and  the  then  bridle-path  leading 
towards  Siena  and  Rome,  there  was  a  very  strong 
castle,  called  ilonte  Boni,  Mons  Boni,  as  it  is 
styled  in  sundry  deeds  of  gift  executed  within 
its  walls  in  the  years  1041,  1085,  and  1100,  by 
whicli  its  lords  made  their  peace  with  the  Church, 
in  the  usual  way,  by  sharing  with  churchmen 
the  proceeds  of  a  course  of  life  such  as  needed  a 
Avhitewashing  stroke  of  the  Church's  olllcc.  A 
strong  castle  on  the  road  to  Rome,  and  just  at  a 
point  w^hei'ti  the  path  ascended  a  steep  hill,  offered 


advantages  and  temptations  not  to  be  resisted; 
and  the  lords  of  Monte  Boni '  took  toll '  of  passen- 
gers. But,  as  Villani  very  naYvely  says,  'the 
Florentines  could  not  endure  that  another  sliould 
do  what  they  abstained  from  doing. '  So  as  usual 
they  sallied  forth  from  their  gates  one  fine  morn- 
ing, attacked  the  strong  fortress,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground.  All  this  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
ordinary  oc(!iirrence  enough  in  the  history  of  young 
Florence.  This  wiis  a  way  the  burghers  had. 
They  were  clearing  their  land  of  these  vestiges 
of  feudalism,  much  as  an  American  settler  clears 
his  ground  of  the  stumps  remaining  from  the 
primeval  forest.  But  a  special  interest  will  be 
admitted  to  belong  to  this  in.stance  of  the  clearing 
process,  when  we  discover  who  those  noble  old 
ireebootcrs  of  Monte  Boni  were.  The  lords  of 
Monto  Boni  were  called,  by  an  easy,  but  it  might 
be  fancied  ironical,  derivation  from  the  name  of 
their  castle  '  Buoni  del  Monte,' — the  Good  Men 
of  the  Mountain ; —  and  by  abbreviation,  Buondcl- 
monto,  a  name  which  we  shall  hear  more  of  anon 
in  the  pages  of  this  history.  But  when,  after  the 
destruction  of  their  fortress,  these  Good  Men  of 
the  Mountain  became  Florentine  citizens,  they 
increa.sed  and  multiplied ;  and  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, dividing  off  into  two  branches,  they  as- 
sumed, as  was  the  frequent  practice,  two  distinc- 
tive appellations;  the  one  branch  remaining 
Buondelmonti,  and  the  other  calling  themselves 
Buonaparte.  This  latter  branch  shortly  after- 
wards again  divided  itself  into  two,  of  which  one 
settled  at  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  and  became 
extinct  there  in  the  person  of  an  aged  canon 
of  the  name  within  this  century;  while  the 
other  first  established  itself  at  Sarzana,  a  little 
town  on  the  coast  about  half-way  between 
Florence  and  Genoa,  and  from  thence  at  a  later 
period  transplanted  itself  to  Corsica ;  and  has  since 
been  heard  of . " — T.  A.  Trollope,  Hist,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Florence,  v.  1,  pp.  50-51. 

BONIFACE,  ST.,  The  Mission  of.  See 
Christianity:  A.  D.  496-800. 

BONIFACE,  COUNT,  and  the  Vandals. 
See  Vandals:  A.  D.  429-439. 

BONIFACE  III.,  Pope,  A.  D.  007,  February 
to  November.  . . .   Boniface  IV.,  Pope,  A.  D. 

008-615 Boniface  v..  Pope,  A.   D.  619-625. 

Boniface  VI.,  Pope,  A.  D.  896 Boniface 

VII.,   Pope,  A.   D.  974,    984-985 Boniface 

VIII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1294-1303 Boniface  IX., 

Pope,  A.  D.  1389-1404. 

BONN,  Siege  and  Capture  by  Marlborough 
(1703).    See  Netherlands:  A.  1).  1702-1704. 

BONNET  ROUGE,  The.  Sec  Liberty 
Cap. 

BONONIA  IN  GAUL.     See  Gesoriacum. 

BONONIA  IN  ITALY.    See  Bologna. 

BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD.— "A  collection 
(ancient  Egyptian)  of  prayers  and  exorcisms  com- 
posed at  various  periods  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pilgrim  soul  in  his  journey  through  Amcnti  (the 
Egyptian  Hades);  and  it  was  in  order  to  provide 
him  with  a  sivfe  conduct  through  the  perils  of 
that  terrible  valley  that  copies  of  this  work,  or 
portions  of  it,  were  buried  with  the  mummy  in 
his  tomb.  Of  the  many  thousands  of  papyri 
which  liave  been  preserved  to  this  day,  it  is  per- 
haps scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  one  half,  if 
not  two  thirds,  are  copies  more  or  less  complete 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead."— A.  B.  Edwards, 
Academy,  Sept.  10,  1887.  M.  Naville  published 
in  1887  a  collation  of  the  numerous  differing 
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texts  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  on  the  preparation 
of  which  lie  Imd  been  engaged  for  ten  years. 

BOONE,  Daniel,  and  the  settlement  of 
Kentucky.  See  Kkntlcky:  A.  I).  17(m-177H, 
and  1775-1784. 

BOONVILLE,   Battle  of.      See  Missouni: 

A.    1).    ISfil  (P'KIlltrAHV— .Il-I.Y). 

BOONSBORO,  or  South  Mountain,  Battle 
of.  See  UxiTKi)  Static  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(Sei'temiikk:  Mauyi.and). 

BOOTH,  J[ohn  Wilkes.— Assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  See  Umtku  States  of 
Am.:  A.  1).  18(1,")  (Aphii.  14tii). 

BOR-RUSSIA.    SeePiiussiA:  The  Original 

CoUNTltY  AND  ITS  NaME. 

BORDARII.  See  Slavery,  Medlkval: 
Enoland:  also  MANona. 

BORDEAUX  :  Origin.    See  Biirdigala. 

A.  D.  732.— Stormed  and  sacked  by  the 
Moslems.  See  Mahometan  Conquest  :  A.  D. 
7ir)-733. 

A.  D,  1650.— Revolt  of  the  Frondeurs.— 
Siege  of  the  city.— Treaty  of  Peace.  See 
France:  A.  D.  I(}.j0-10r)l. 

A.  D.  1652-1653.— The  last  phase  of  the 
Fronde.— Rebellion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Orm6e.— Cromwell's  help  invoked. — Siege 
and  submission  of  the  city. — "The  peace  of 
Bordeaux  in  October,  1650,  had  left  the  city  tran- 
quil, but  not  intimidated,  and  its  citizens  were 
neither  attached  to  the  government  nor  afraid  of 
it.  .  ,  .  There,  as  at  Paris,  a  violent  element  ob- 
tained control,  ready  for  disturbance,  and  not 
alarmed  by  the  possibility  of  radical  changes  in  the 
government.  .  .  .  During  the  popular  emotion 
against  Epernon,  meetings,  mostly  of  the  lower 
classes,  had  been  held  \indcr  some  great  elms 
near  the  city,  and  from  this  circumstance  a  party 
had  taken  the  name  of  the  Ormee.  It  now  as- 
sumed a  more  definite  form,  and  began  to  pro- 
test against  the  slackness  of  the  officers  and 
magistrates,  who  it  was  charged,  were  ready  to 
abandon  the  popular  cause.  The  Parliament 
was  itself  divided  into  two  factions,"  known  as 
the  Little  Fronde  and  the  Great  Fronde  —  the 
latter  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  "The  Ormee  was  a  society  composed 
originally  of  a  small  number  of  active  and  vio- 
lent men,  and  in  its  organization  not  wholly 
unlike  the  society  of  the  Jacobins.  .  .  .  Troubles 
increased  between  this  society  and  the  parlia- 
ment, and  on  June  3d  [1652]  it  held  a  meeting 
attended  by  3,000  armed  men,  and  decided  on 
the  exile  of  fourteen  of  the  judges  who  were  re- 
garded as  traitors  to  the  cause.  .  .  .  The  offend- 
ing judges  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  but  in 
a  few  days  the  Parliament  again  obtained  con- 
trol, and  the  exiles  were  recalled  and  received 
with  great  solemnity.  But  the  Ormee  was  not 
thus  to  be  overcome.  On  June  25tli  these  con- 
tests resulted  in  a  battle  in  the  streets,  in  which 
the  society  had  the  advantage.  Many  of  the 
judges  abandoned  the  conflict  and  left  the  city. 
The  Onnee  established  itself  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  succeeded  in  controlling  for  the  most 
part  the  affairs  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Conde  decided 
that  he  would  recognize  the  Ormee  as  a  political 
organization,  and  strengthen  it  by  his  approval. 
.  .  .  The  restoration  of  the  King's  authority  at 
Paris  [see  France:  A.  D.  1651-1653J  strength- 
ened the  party  at  Bordeaux  that  desired  peace, 
and  increased  the  violence  of  the  party  that  was 
opposed  to  it.     Plots  were  laid  for  the   over- 


throw of  the  local  authorities,  but  they  were 
wholly  unsuccessful.  .  .  .  The  desire  of  the 
peojilf,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  was  for 
l)eace.  Only  by  speedy  aid  from  Spain  could 
the  city  be  kept  in  hostility  to  its  King  and  in 
allegiance  to  Coiide.  Spain  was  asked  to  send 
assistance  and  lucveiit  this  important  loss,  but 
the  Spanish  delayed  any  vigorous  action,  partly 
from  remissness  and  partly  from  lack  of  troops 
and  money.  The  most  of  the  province  of  Guienne 
was  gnidually  lost  to  the  insurgents.  .  .  .  Conde 
seems  to  have  left  Guienne  to  itself.  ...  In 
this  condition,  the  people  of  Bordeaux  turned  to 
Cromwell  as  the  only  person  who  had  the  power 
to  help  them.  .  .  .  The  envoys  were  received 
b}'  Cromwell,  but  he  took  no  steps  to  send  aid  to 
Bordeaux.  Hopes  were  held  out  which  en- 
couraged the  city  and  alarmed  the  French  minis- 
ter, but  no  ships  were  sent."  Meantime,  the 
King's  forces  in  Guienne  advanced  with  steady 
success,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1053  they 
began  the  siege  of  the  city.  The  peace  party 
within,  thus  encouraged,  soon  overthrew  the 
Ormee,  and  arranged  terms  for  the  submission 
of  the  town.  "'I*he  government  proceeded  at 
once  to  erect  the  castles  of  Trompette  and  116, 
and  they  were  made  powerful  enough  to  check 
any  future  turbulence." — J.  B.  Perkins,  Fj'ance 
vnder  Mazarin,  ch.  15  (i\  2). 

A.  D.  179X. — The  Girondists  in  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1791  (October). 

A.  D.  1793. — Revolt  against  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  Paris. — Fearful  ven- 
geance of  the  Terrorists.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1793 (June);  (July— December);  and  1793-1794 
(October — April). 

A.  D.  1814. — Occupied  by  the  English.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1812-1814. 


See  Kansas  :  A.  D. 


A.D. 


A.  D.  1598-1605. 
A.  D.  1533-1548. 
of     (1227).      See 
1018-1397. 


BORDER-RUFFIANS 

1854-1859. 

BORGHETTO,  Battle  of.  See  France 
1796  (April — October). 

BORGIAS,  The.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1471- 
1513. 

BORIS,  Czar  of  Russia. 

BORLA,  The.     See  Peru 

BORNHOVED,     Battle 
Sc.\ni)inavian  States:  A.  D. 

BORNY,  OR  COLOMBEY-NOUILLY, 
Battle  of.  Sec  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1870  (July- 
August). 

BORODINO,  OR  THE  MOSKOWA, 
Battle  of.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1812  (June- 
September). 

BOROUGH— CITY.— TOWN.— VILLE. 
— "The  butli  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was 
simply  a  more  strictly  organized  form  of  the 
township.  It  was  probably  in  a  more  defensible 
position ;  had  a  ditch  and  mound  instead  of  the 
quickset  hedge  or  '  tun  '  from  which  the  town- 
ship took  its  name ;  and  as  the  '  tun '  originally 
was  the  fenced  homestead  of  the  cultivator,  the 
burh  was  the  fortified  house  and  court-yard  of 
the  mighty  man  —  the  king,  the  magistrate,  or 
the  noble. '^'—W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hint,  of  Emj., 
ch.  5. — "I  must  freely  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  what  difference,  except  a  difference  in  rank, 
there  is  in  England  between  a  city  and  a 
borough.  ...  A  city  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
rights  or  powers  as  a  city  which  are  not  equally 
shared  by  every  other  corporate  town.     The  only 
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corpomte  towns  which  Imve  any  specfal  powers 
abovo  others  are  tliost!  wliieh  are  countk-s  of 
tln'in»c'lvt'8;  and  all  cities  are  not  counties  of 
themselves,  wiiilc  some  towns  wliicli  are  not 
cities  are.  Tlie  city  in  England  is  not  so  easily 
defined  as  the  city  in  the  United  Suites.  There, 
every  corporate  town  is  a  city.  This  makes  a 
gn-at  many  cities,  and  it  leads  to  an  nse  of  the 
word  city  in  common  talli  which  seems  a  little 
straiif^e  in  British  ears.  In  England,  even  in 
speaking  of  a  real  city,  the  word  city  is  seldom 
usi-d,  except  in  language  a  little  formal  or 
rhetorical ;  in  America  it  is  used  whenever  a 
city  is  mentioned.  But  the  American  rule  has 
the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  clear  and  avoid- 
ing all  doubt.  And  it  agrees  very  well  witli  Uie 
origin  of  the  word:  a  corporate  town  is  a 
'ci vitas,'  a  commonwealth;  any  le.s.ser  collection 
of  men  hanlly  is  a  commonwealtii,  or  is  such 
only  in  a  much  less  perfect  degree.  This  brings 
us  to  the  historical  use  of  the  word.  It  is  clear 
at  starting  that  the  word  is  not  English.  It  has 
no  Old-Englisli  equivalent;  burh,  burgli, 
borough,  in  its  various  spellings  and  various 
shades  of  meaning,  is  our  native  word  for  urbes 
of  every  kind  from  Rome  downward.  It  is 
curious  that  this  word  should  in  ordinary 
speech  have  been  so  largely  displaced  by  the 
vaguer  word  tun,  town,  which  means  an  enclos- 
ure of  any  kind,  and  in  some  English  dialects  is 
still  applied  to  a  single  house  and  its  surround- 
ings. ...  In  conunon  talk  we  use  the  word 
borough  hardly  oftener  than  the  word  city ;  when 
the  word  is  used,  it  has  commonly  some  direct 
reference  to  the  parliamentary  or  municipal 
characters  of  tlie  town.  Many  people,  I  suspect, 
would  define  a  borough  as  a  town  which  sends 
members  to  Parliament,  and  such  a  definition, 
though  still  not  accurate,  has,  by  late  changes, 
been  brought  nearer  to  accuracy  than  it  used  to 
be.  City  and  borough,  then,  are  both  rather  for- 
mal words ;  town  is  the  word  which  comes  most 
naturally  to  the  lips  when  there  is  no  special 
reason  for  using  one  of  the  others.  Of  the  two 
formal  words,  borough  is  English ;  city  is  Latin ; 
it  comes  to  us  from  Gaul  and  Italy  by  some  roatl 
or  other.  It  is  in  Domesday  that  we  And,  by 
no  means  its  first  use  in  England,  but  its  first 
clearly  formal  use,  the  flret  use  of  it  to  dis- 
tinguish a  certain  class  of  towns,  to  mark  those 
towns  which  are  'civitates'  as  well  as  burgi 
from  those  which  are  burgi  only.  Now  in 
Gaul  the  '  civitas '  in  fonnal  Roman  language 
was  the  tribe  and  its  territory,  the  whole  land 
of  the  Arverni,  Parisii,  or  any  other  tribe.  In  a 
secondary  sense  it  meant  the  head  town  of  the 
tribe.  .  .  .  When  Christianity  was  established, 
the  'civitas'  in  the  wider  sense  marked  the 
extent  of  the  bishop's  diocese;  the  'civitas' 
in  the  narrower  sense  became  the  immediate 
seat  of  his  bishopstool.  Thus  we  cannot 
say  that  in  Gaul  a  town  became  a  city 
because  it  was  a  bishop's  see ;  but  we  may  say 
that  a  certain  class  of  towns  became  bishops' 
sees  because  they  were  already  cities.  But  in 
modern  French  use  no  distinction  is  made 
between  these  ancient  capitals  which  became 
bishoprics  and  other  towns  of  less  temjioral  and 
spiritual  honour.  The  seat  of  the  bishopric,  the 
head  of  the  ancient  province,  the  bead  of  the 
modern  department,  the  smaller  town  whicli  has 
never  risen  to  any  of  thc^c  dignities,  are  all 
alike  ville.   Lyons,  Rheiuis,  I'uris,  are  ia  no  way 


distinguished  from  meaner  places.  Tlie  word 
cite  is  common  enough,  but  it  has  a  purely  local 
meaning.  It  often  distinguishes  the  old  part  of 
a  town,  the  ancient  'civitas,'  from  later  addi- 
tions. In  Italy  on  the  other  hand,  cittiV  is  both 
the  familiar  and  the  fonnal  name  for  towns 
great  and  small.  It  is  use<l  ^ust  like  ville  in 
French." — E.  A.  Freeman,  CUy  ami  lionniyh 
(MiicmiUan's  Mag.,  Mai/,  1889). 

BOROUGH-ENGLISH.  Sec  Feudal  Ten- 
\n\VM. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  Battle  of.— Fought 
March  10,  1322,  in  the  civil  war  whicli  arose  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II  on  ac- 
count of  the  King's  favorites,  tlie  Despensers. 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  leader  of  opposi- 
tion, was  defeated,  captured,  summarily  tried 
and  beheaded. 

BOROUGHS,  Rotten  and  Pocket.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1830,  and  1830-1832. 

BORROMEAN,  OR  GOLDEN  LEAGUE, 
The.     See  Switzeuland:  A.  I).  1579-1030. 

BORYSTHENES,  The.— The  name  which 
the  Greeks  gave  anciently  to  the  river  now 
known  as  the  Dnieper.  It  also  became  the 
name  of  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  was  originally  aiUed  Olbia; — a  very  early 
trading  settlement  of  tlie  Milesians. 

BOSCOBEL,  The  Royal  Oak  of.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1651. 

BOSNIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States. 

BOSPHORUS,  OR  BOSPORUS,  The.— 
The  word  means  literally  an  'ox-ford,'  and  the 
Greeks  derived  it  as  a  name  from  the  legend  of 
lo,  who,  driven  by  a  gad-fly,  swam  across  the 
straits  from  Europe  into  Asia.  They  gave  the 
name  particularly  to  that  channel,  on  which 
Constantinople  lies,  but  applied  it  also  to  other 
similar  straits,  such  as  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
opening  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

The  city  and  kingdom. — "Respecting  Bos- 
porus, or  PantikapiBum  (for  both  names  denote 
the  same  city,  though  the  former  name  often 
comprehends  the  whole  annexed  dominion) 
founded  by  Milesian  settlers  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus  (near  Kertsch) 
we  first  hear,  about  the  period  when  Xerxes 
was  repulsed  from  Greece  (480-479  B.  C.)  It 
was  the  centre  of  a  dominion  including  Phana- 
goria.  Kepi,  Hermonassa,  and  other  Greek  cities 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  oligarchy — called  the  ArclueanaktidiK  —  for 
forty -two  years  (480-438  B.  C.)  After  them  we 
have  u  series  of  princes  standing  cmt  individu- 
ally hv  name,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  tlie 
same  family,  [438-284  B.  C.'].  .  .  .  During  the 
reigns  of  these  princes,  a  connexion  of  some 
intimacy  subsisted  between  Athens  and  Bosporus; 
a  connexion  not  political,  since  the  Bosporanic 
princes  had  little  interest  in  the  contentions  about 
Hellenic  hegemony  —  but  of  private  intercourse, 
commercial  exchange  and  reciprocal  go(xl  offices. 
The  eastern  corner  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
between  Pantikapteum  and  Theodosia,  was  well 
suited  for  the  production  of  corn;  while  plenty 
of  fish,  as  well  as  salt,  was  to  be  had  in  or  near  . 
the  Palus  Majotis.  Corn,  salted  fish  and  wieat, 
hides  a  ad  barbaric  slaves  in  considerable  num- 
bers, were  in  demand  among  all  Greeks  round 
the  JEgean,  and  not  least  at  Athens,  where 
Scythian  slaves  were  numerous;  while  oil  and 
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wino,  nnd  other  pnMliirtH  of  more  southern 
reKions,  wen)  iiccoptiiblc  In  Bosporus  iind  the; 
other  Pontirr  ports.  This  iinportimt  tnifllc 
BCcinH  to  have  been  mainly  carried  on  in  sliips 
and  hy  capital  l)elonging  to  Atiiens  and  otlitr 
/E^eun  niarilinu!  towns,  and  must  liavn  been 
greatly  iinder  the  protection  and  rei^ulation  of 
the  Athenians,  so  long  as  their  maritime  empire 
subsisted.  Enterprising  citizens  of  Athens  went 
to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thnuu^  and  the  Thincian 
Chersonesus),  to  push  their  fortunes.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  means  of  following  [the  fortunes  of  the 
Bosporanio  princes]  in  detail;  but  we  Itnow  that, 
about  a  century  B.  ('.,  the  then  reigning  prince, 
Parisades  IV.  found  himself  so  pressed  an<l 
squeezed  by  the  Scythians,  that  ho  was  forced 
(like  Olbia  and  the  Pentapolis)  to  forego  his 
independence,  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or 
master,  the  formidable!  Mithridates  Etipator  of 
Pontus;  from  whom  a  new  dynasty  of  Bospor- 
anic  kings  began  —  subject,  however,  after  no 
long  interval,  to  the  dominion  and  interference 
of  Rome."— G.  Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
eh.  98. 

Also  in  :  T.  Mommscn,  Ilint.  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
eh.  7. — SeeMiTiiiiiD.vTic  Wars,  and  Uomk:  B.  C. 
47-46. 

Acquisition  by  the  Goths.  Bee  Goths,  Ac- 
QUiHiTioN  OF  Bosru-mrs. 

A.  D.  565-574.— Capture  by  the  Turks.— 
"  During  the  reign  of  Justin  [A.  D.  565-574]  the 
city  of  Bosporus,  in  Tauris,  had  been  captured 
by  the  Turks,  who  then  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus.  The  city  of 
Cherson  alone  continued  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence in  the  northern  regions  of  the  Black 
Sea." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  ch. 
4,  sect,  8. — See  I'ukks:  Sixth  Century. 


BOSSISM.—  Tlie  "Spoils  System " in  Ameri- 
can politics  [see  Spoils  SyhtemJ  developed  enor- 
mously the  influence  and  power  of  certain  leaders 
and  managers  of  party  organizations,  in  the 
great  cities  and  some  of  the  states,  who  acquired 
the  names  of  "  Bosses,"  while  the  system  of  poli- 
tics whicli  they  represented  was  called  "Boss- 
ism.  "  The  notorious  William  M.  Tweed,  of  the 
New  York  ' '  Tammany  Ring  "  [see  New  York  : 
A.  D.  18G3-1S71]  seenis  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  species  to  be  dubbed  "Boss  Tweed"  by  his 
"  heelers,"  or  followers,  and  the  title  passed  from 
him  to  others  of  like  kind. 

BOSTON:  A.  D.  1628-1630.— The  first 
white  inhabitant. — The  founding  and  naming 
of  the  city.  See  JIass.vciiusetts:  A.  I).  1622- 
1628,  and  1630. 

A.  D.  1631-1651. — The  Puritan  Theocracy. — 
Troubles  with  Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutch- 
inson and  the  Presbyterians.  See  Massachu- 
setts: A.  D.  1631-1636,  to  1646-1651. 

A.  D.  1656-1661.— The  persecution  of  Qua- 
kers.    See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1656-1661. 

A.  D.  1657-1669.— The  Halfway  Covenant 
and  the  founding  of  the  Old  South  Church. — 
"  In  JIassachusetts  after  1650  the  opinion  rapidly 
gained  ground  that  all  baptised  persons  of  up- 
right and  decorous  lives  ought  to  be  considered, 
for  practical  purposes,  as  members  of  the  church, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  political 
rights,  even  though  unqualified  for  participation 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  theory  of  church- 
membership,  based  on  what  was  at  that  time 
stigmatized  as  the  Halfway  Covenant,  aroused 
20 


intense  opposition.  It  was  the  great  (juestJon  of 
the  day.  In  1657  a  council  was  held  in  Bost(m. 
which  approved  the  nrinciph'  of  the  Halfway 
Covenant;  and  as  this  decision  was  far  from 
satisfying  thc^  churches,  a  syiKMi  of  all  \\w  clergy- 
men in  Massachusetts  was  held  five  years  later, 
to  reconsider  tlie  great  ((Uestioii.  'I^he  decision 
of  the  synod  substantially  confirmed  the  <lecision 
of  the  council,  but  there  were  some  dis.senting 
voices.  Foremost  among  the  disscintcTs,  who 
wished  to  retain  the;  old  thecK'nitic  regime  in  ail 
its  strictness,  was  Charles  Chauncey,  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  and  Increase  Alather 
agreed  with  him  at  the  time,  though  he  after- 
ward saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion  and  pub- 
lished two  tracts  in  favour  of  the  Halfway  ('ov- 
enant.  Most  bitter  of  all  toward  the  new  theory 
of  church-membership  was,  naturally  enough, 
Mr.  Davenport  of  New  Haven.  This  burning 
question  was  the  source  of  angry  contentions  in 
the  First  Church  of  Boston.  Its  teacher,  the 
learned  and  melancholy  Norton,  died  in  1663, 
and  four  years  later  the  aged  pastor,  John  Wil- 
son, followed  him.  In  choosing  a  simcessor  to 
Wilson  the  church  decided  to  declare  itself  in  op- 
position to  the  libcnd  decision  of  the  synod,  and 
in  token  thereof  invited  Davenport  to  come  from 
New  Haven  to  take  charge  of  it.  Davenport, 
who  was  then  seventy  years  old,  was  disgusted 
at  the  recent  annexation  of  his  colony  to  Connec- 
ticut. He  accepted  the  invitation  and  came  to 
Boston,  against  the  wishes  of  nearly  half  of  the 
Boston  congregation,  who  did  not  like  the  illib- 
eral principle  which  he  represented.  In  little 
more  than  a  year  his  ministry  at  Boston  was 
ended  by  death;  but  the  opposition  to  his  call 
had  already  proceeded  so  far  that  a  secession 
from  the  old  church  had  become  inevitable.  In 
166i)  the  advocates  of  the  Halfway  Covenant  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  new  society  under  the 
title  of  the  '  Third  Church  in  Boston.  A  wooden 
meeting-house  was  built  on  a  lot  which  had  oncie 
belonged  to  the  late  governor  Winthrop,  in  what 
was  then  the  south  part  of  the  town,  so  that  the 
society  and  its  meetinghouse  became  known  as 
the  South  Church;  and  after  a  new  church 
founded  in  Summer  Street  in  1717  took  the  name 
of  the  New  South,  the  c'hurch  of  1669  came  to 
be  further  distinguished  as  the  Old  South.  As 
this  church  represented  a  liberal  idea  which  was 
growing  in  favour  with  the  people,  it  soon  be- 
came the  most  flourishing  church  in  America. 
After  sixty  years  its  numbers  had  increased  so 
that  the  old  meeting-house  could  not  contain 
them;  and  in  1729  the  famous  building  which 
still  stands  was  erected  on  the  same  spot, —  a 
building  with  a  grander  history  than  any  other 
on  the  American  continent,  unless  it  be  that 
other  plain  brick  building  in  Philadelphia  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
and  tlie  Federal  Constitution  framed." — J.  Fiske, 
Tlie  Beginninfis  of  New  En//. ,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Congregationalism 
of  the  last  300  year.i.  led.  '  — B.  B.  AVisner,  HiHt. 
of  the  Old  South  Chnvi  sermon  1. — W.  Emer- 
son, Hist.  Sketch  ofthi  .  irst  Ch.  in  Boston,  sect. 
4-7. 

A.  D.  1674-1678.— King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  Enoland:  A.  D.  1674-1675;  1675;  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1689.— The  rising  for  William  and 
Mary  and  the  downfall  of  Andros.  See  Massa- 
chusetts: A.  D.  1686-1689.  . 
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A.  D.  1697.— Threatened  attack  by  the 
French.  Him  Canada  (Nkw  Fuanik):  A.  I>. 
ItlU'.'  I«tt7. 

A.  D.  1704.— The  first  newspaper.  Hfo 
PutNTiN.i,  A.( . :  A.  I).  1704-17',M». 

A.  D.  1740-1742. — The  origin  of  Faneuil 
Hall,    Sec  V'.vNKiii,  Ham.. 

A.  D.  1761.— The  question  of  the  Writs  of 
assistance  and  James  Otis's  speech.  Hcc 
M.\M(*\(inHin  is:  .\.  1).  17<tl. 

A.  D.  1764-1767.— Patriotic  self-denials.— 
Non-imoortation  agreements.  8eo  Unitkd 
Htatks.ii- Am.  :  A.  I).  1701-17(17. 

A.  D.  1765-1767.— The  doings  under  the  Lib- 
erty Tree.     See  I.iiiKitTY  Tiikk. 

A,  D.  1768.— The  seizure  of  the  sloop  "  Lib- 
«rty.  "—Riotous  patriotism. — "  For  soinu  years 
tlicHo  otllccrs  [of  the  cu.stomsl  hud  tx-eii  rcsislwl  in 
milking  Hci/.urcH  of  uncustonicd  gocxls,  whicli 
wero  freiiucntly  rescued  from  their  i>osse.ssion  by 
interested  yurtie.s,  and  the  detertninution  of  the 
commissioners  of  customs  to  break  »ip  this  i)rac- 
tlcc  frequently  led  to  (lollisioiis;  but  no  llagrant 
outbreak  occurred  imtil  the  seizure  of  .lohn 
Hancock's  sloop  '  Liberty  '  (.Tune  10,  1768),  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  Madeira  wine.  The  olHcer  in 
charge,  refusing  a  brilie,  was  forcibly  locked  up 
in  the  cabin,  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  was 
removed,  and  the  remainder  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom-house as  the  whole  cargo.  This  led  to  seiz- 
ure of  the  vessel,  said  to  have  been  the  first  made 
by  the  commissioners,  and  for  security  she  was 
placed  under  tiie  guns  of  the  'Homney,'  a  man- 
of-war  in  the  harbor.  For  this  tlie  revenue  offi- 
cers were  roughly  handled  by  the  mob.  Their 
boat  was  burned,  tlieir  houses  threatened,  and 
they,  with  tiieir  alarmed  families,  took  refuge  on 
board  tlie  'Uonmey,'and  finally  in  the  Castle. 
Tliese  proceedings  undoubtedly  led  to  the  send- 
ing additional  military  forces  to  Boston  in  Sep- 
tember. Tlie  General  Court  was  in  session  at 
the  time,  but  no  effectual  proceedings  were  taken 
against  the  rioters.  Public  sympatliy  was  with 
them  in  tlieir  purposes  if  not  m  their  measures." 
— M.  Chamberlain,  T/ie  Jievolution  Imi)ending 
{Narrative and  Critical  Ilint.  of  Am.,  v.  6,  eh.  1). 

A.  D.  1768.— The  quartering  of  British 
troops. — "  Before  news  bud  reached  England  of 
the  lute  riot  in  Boston,  two  regiments  from  Hali- 
fax had  been  ordered  thither.  Wlien  news  of 
that  riot  arrived,  two  additional  regiments  were 
ordered  from  Ireland.  The  arrival  of  an  officer, 
aent  by  Gage  from  New  York,  to  provide 
quart<^rs  for  these  troops,  occasioned  a  town 
nieetiag  in  Boston,  by  which  the  governor  was 
requested  to  summon  a  new  General  Court,  wliich 
lie  peremptorily  refused  to  do.  The  meeting 
then  recommended  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  tlie  towns  in  the  province  to  assemble  at 
Boston  in  ten  days;  'inconsequence  of  prevail- 
ing apprehensions  of  a  war  with  France' — such 
was  the  pretence — they  advised  all  persons  not 
already  provided  with  fire-arms  to  procure  them 
at  once ;  they  also  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  be  ob.served  by  all  the  Congregational 
societies.  Delegates  from  more  than  a  hundred 
towns  met  accordingly  at  the  day  appointed 
[Sept.  23],  chose  Cushing,  speaker  of  the  late 
House,  as  their  chairman,  amd  petitioned  Bernard 
to  summon  a  General  Court.  The  governor  not 
only  refused  to*  receive  their  petition,  but  de- 
nounced the  meeting  as  treasonable.  In  view  of 
this  charge,  the  pixjceediuga  were  exceedingly 


cautious  anil  modiTate.  All  pretensions  to 
Molitical  authority  wen?  expressly  disclaimed. 
In  the  course  of  a  four  days'  session  a  |)etition  to 
the  Iving  was  agreed  to,  and  a  letter  to  the 
agent.  He  Berdt,  of  wliich  the  chief  liurden  was 
to  defend  the  province  against  the  charg(!  of  a 
rebellious  spirit.  Such  was  the  tlrst  of  those 
l)(»pularcf>nveiitifins,  destined  witiiin  a  few  years 
to  as.smne  the  whole  political  authority  of  the 
colonies.  The  day  after  the  adjimrninent  th(! 
troops  from  Halifax  arrived.  There  was  room 
in  l!i(!  barracks  at  the  castle,  but  Gage,  alarmed 
at  the  accounts  from  Alassachusetts,  had  si'ut 
orders  from  New  Yorktohavf!  the  two  regiments 
(luarlered  in  the  town.  The  council  were  called 
upon  to  find  quarters,  but,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  Quartering  Act,  as  they  alleged,  till  the 
barracks  were  full  there  was  no  necessity  to  pro- 
vide (juarters  elsewhere.  Bernard  insistecl  that  the 
barracks  had  been  reserved  forthe  two  regiments 
expected  from  Ireland,  and  must,  therefore,  bo 
considered  as  already  full.  The  council  replied, 
that,  even  allowing  that  to  be  the  case,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  the  provision  of  cpiarters 
l)elonged  not  to  them,  but  to  the  local  magis- 
trates. There  was  a  large  building  in  Boston 
belonging  to  the  province,  known  as  the  '  .Manu- 
factory House,'  and  occupied  by  a  numbei  of 
poor  families.  Bernard  pressed  the  council  to 
advise  that  this  bv.'lding  be  cleared  and  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  troops ;  but  they  utterly 
refused.  'The  governor  then  undertook  to  do  ft 
on  his  own  authority.  The  troops  had  already 
landed,  under  cover  of  the  ships  of  war,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  men.  Some  of  them  ap- 
peared to  demand  an  entrance  into  the  Manu- 
factory Ilouse;  but  the  tenants  were  encouraged 
to  keep  possession ;  nor  did  the  governor  venture 
to  use  force.  One  of  the  regiments  encamped 
on  the  common ;  for  a  part  of  the  other  regiment, 
which  had  no  tents,  the  temporary  u.se  of  Faneuil 
Hall  was  reluctantly  yielded;  to  the  rest  of  it, 
the  Town  House,  used  also  as  a  State  House,  all 
except  the  council  chamber,  was  thrown  open 
by  the  governor's  order.  It  was  Sunday.  The 
Town  House  was  directly  opposite  the  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Church.  Cannon  were  planted 
in  front  of  it;  sentinels  were  stationed  in  the 
streets ;  the  inhabitants  were  challenged  as  they 
passed.  The  devout  were  greatly  aggravated 
and  annoyed  by  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
marching  of  the  troops.  Presently  Gage  camo 
to  Boston  to  urge  the  provision  of  quarters. 
The  council  directed  his  attention  to  the  terms  of 
the  act,  and  referred  him  to  the  selectmen.  As 
the  act  spoke  only  of  j  ustices  of  the  peace,  the 
selectmen  declined  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
matter.  Bernard  then  constitutetl  what  he  called 
a  Board  of  .lustices,  and  required  them  to  find 
quarters ;  but  they  di(i  not  choo.se  to  exercise  a 
doubtful  and  unpopular  authority.  Gage  was 
finally  obliged  to  quarter  the  troops  in  houses 
whicii  he  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  to  procure 
out  of  his  own  military  chest  the  firing,  bedding, 
and  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  Quartering 
Act,  the  council  having  declined  to  order  any  ex- 
penditure for  those  purposes,  on  the  ground 
that  the  appropriation  ot  money  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  General  Court.'' — R  Ilildreth, 
Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  29  (r.  2). 

Als()IN:  11.  Frothingham,  Life  and  Times  of 
Joseph  Warren,  ch.  6. — T.  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of 
ths  Province  of  Mass.  Bay,  1749-1774,  i>i>.  203-217. 
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A.  D.  1769.— The  patriots  threatened  and 
Virginia  speaking  out.  Sec  L'nitkh  Staikmok 
Am.:  a.  !).  17(iy. 

A.  D.  1770.— Soldiers  and  citizens  in  col- 
lision.—Tne  "  Massacre."— Removal  of  the 
troops. —  "  .Vs  tlic  wpriiig  of  tlio  yt'ur  1770  up- 
ncurcd,  tli(!  lltii  1111(1  20th  rejjiinciirs  hud  been  in 
Boston  ul)out  Kcvciitccii  niontlis.  Tiu'  1  tlh  was 
in  Imrrucks  near  tin'  IJmllh'  .Street  (,'imrch;  tlie 
5imli  wiiH  (|Hiirtere(l  just  south  of  Kinj,'  .Street; 
about  midway  Ijetweeii  them,  in  King  Street, 
and  close  at  liand  to  tlie  town- house,  was  tiie 
main  guard,  whose  nearness  to  the  public;  buihi- 
iiigs  iiad  been  a  subject  of  great  annoyanct;  to 
the  people.  .  .  .  One  is  forced  to  admit  ." .  .  that 
a  good  degree  of  di.scipliiie  was  maintained;  no 
blood  hud  as  yet  been  shed  by  tins  soldiers, 
althougu  provocations  were  constant,  the  rude 
olemenl  in  the  town  growing  gradually  more  ag- 
gressive as  th(!  .soldiers  were  never  allowed  to  use 
their  arms.  Insults  and  blows  with  list.s  were 
freipiently  taken  and  given,  and  cudgels  also  cumo 
into  fashion  in  tlii!  brawls.  Whatever  awe  the 
regiments  had  inspired  at  their  first  coming  liad 
long  worn  olY.  In  particular  tlic  workmen  of  the 
rope-walks  and  shipyards  allowed  their  tongues 
the  largest  license  and  were  foremost  in  the  en- 
counters. About  the  1st  of  March  lights  of  un- 
usual bitterness,  had  occurred  near  Urey's  rope- 
walk,  not  far  from  the  (piartcrs  of  the  2Uth, 
between  the  hands  of  the  rope-walk  and  soldiers 
of  that  regiment,  which  had  a  particularly  bad 
reputation.  The  soldiers  had  got  the  worst  of  it, 
and  were  nnicli  irritated.  Threats  of  revenge 
had  been  made;,  which  had  called  out  arrogant 
replies,  and  signs  abounded  that  serious  trouble 
was  not  far  olT.  From  an  early  hour  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  March  the  symptoms  were 
very  ominous.  ...  At  length  an  altercation  be- 
gan in  King  Street  between  a  company  of  lawless 
boys  and  a  few  older  brawlers  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  sentinel,  who  paced  his  beat  before  the 
custom-liouse,  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  soldier  re- 
treated uj)  the  steps  of  the  custom-house  and 
called  out  for  help.  A  lUe  of  soldiers  was  at  once 
despatclied  from  the  main  guard,  across  the  street, 
by  Captain  Preston,  ollicerof  tlie  guard,  who  lum- 
self  soon  followed  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  A  coat- 
ing of  ice  covered  the  ground,  upon  which  shortly 
before  had  fallen  a  light  snow.  A  young  moon 
was  shining;  the  whole  transaction,  therefore,  was 
plainly  visible.  T!ie  soldiers,  with  the  sentinel, 
nine  in  number,  drew  up  in  line  before  the  people, 
who  greatly  outnumbered  them.  The  pieces 
were  loaded  and  held  ready,  but  the  mob,  believ- 
ing that  the  troops  would  not  use  their  arms  ex- 
cept upon  requisition  of  a  civil  magistrate, 
shouted  coarse  insults,  pressed  upon  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  pieces,  struck  them  with  sticks, 
and  assaulted  the  soldiers  with  balls  of  ice.  In 
the  tumult  precisely  what  was  said  and  done 
cannot  be  known.  Many  affidavits  were  taken 
in  the  investigation  that  followed,  and,  as  always 
at  such  times^  the  testimony  was  most  contradic- 
tory. Henry  Knox,  afterwards  the  artillery 
general,  at  this  time  a  bookseller,  was  on  the 
spot  and  used  bis  intlueuce  with  Preston  to  pre- 
vent a  command  to  fire.  Preston  declared  tliat 
he  never  gave  the  command.  The  air,  however, 
was  full  ot  shouts,  daring  the  soldiers  to  fire, 
some  of  which  may  have  been  easily  understood 
as  commands,  and  at  last  the  discharge  came.  If 
it  hud  failed  tu  cuiuc,  indeed,  the  forbearance 


would  have  been  (luitc  miraeulotis.  Throe  wero 
killed  outright,  and  eight  were  wounded,  only 
one  of  whom,  Crispus  Attucks,  a  tall  mulatto 
who  faced  the  soldiers,  leaning  on  a  stick  of  conl- 
wiMxl,  had  really  taken  aiiv  part  in  the  dls- 
turl»ance.  The  rest  were  bystanders  or  wen; 
hurrying  into  the  street,  not  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  tumult.  ...  A  wUd  confusion  .  .  .  took 
possession  of  the  town.  The  alann-liells  rang 
frantically  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  drums  of  llio 
regiments  thundered  to  arms.  .  .  .  What  averted 
a  fearful  batth;  in  the  streets  was  the  excellent 
conduct  of  I  lutcliiiison" — I  he  lieutenant-governor, 
who  made  his  way  promptly  to  the  scene,  caust-cl 
the  troops  to  be  sent  back  to  their  barracks, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Captain  Preston  and  the 
nine  soldiers  who  had  done  the  firing,  and  began 
an  investigation  of  the  affair  the  same  night.  The 
ne.xt  day  a  great  town  meeting  was  lield,  and,  aa 
crowds  from  th<!  surrounding  towns  pressed  in, 
it  was  adjourned  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  and  overflowed  in  the  neighboring 
streets.  A  formal  demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  by  a 
committee  which  liiul  Samuel  Adams  at  its  head. 
Governor  Ilutchin.son  disclaimed  authority  over 
the  troops;  but  their  commanding  ofllcer,  C'olonel 
Dairy mplc,  jiroposed  to  compromise  by  sending 
away  tlie  2Uth  regiment  and  retaining  the  14th. 
As  the  committee  returned  to  the  meeting  with 
this  proposal,  through  tin;  crowd,  Adams  dropped 
right  and  left  the  words,  "Both  regiments  or 
none." — "  Both  regiments  or  nemo."  So  he  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  people  their  reply,  which 
they  shouted  as  with  one  voice  when  tlie  report 
of  the  committee  was  made  to  them.  There  was 
a  determination  in  the  cry  which  overcame  even 
the  obstinacy  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  the 
departure  of  both  regiments  was  ordered  that 
same  day.  "  In  England  the  affair  was  regarded 
as  a  '  successful  bully '  of  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  by  the  little  town,  and  when 
Lord  North  received  details  of  the.se  events  he 
always  referred  to  the  14th  and  2»th  as  the  '  Sam 
Adams  regiments.'" — J.  K.  Ilosmer,  Samuel 
Adams,  ch.  11. 

Also  in  :  11.  Frothingham,  Life  and  Times  of 
JoHeph  Warrcii,  ch.  6. — The  same,  The  Sam. 
Aihiing  lier/iiiwiits  {Atlantic  Monthly,  v.  9,  10,  and 
12;  186^-03).— J.  Q.  Adams,  Life  of  John  Adams, 
ch.  3  {e.  1). — T.  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of  the  Province 
of  Mass.  Day,  1749-1774.  pp.  270-380.— H.  Niles, 
Pnnciplcs  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution  Centennial 
edition),  pp.  15-79. — F.  Kedder,  Ilist.  of  the  Boston 
Massacre. 

A.  D.  1770.— The  fair  trial  of  the  soldiers.— 
' '  The  episode  [of  the  affray  of  March  5th j  had 
...  a  sequel  which  is  extremely  creditable  to 
the  American  people.  It  was  determined  to  try 
the  soldiers  for  their  lives,  and  public  feeling 
ran  so  fiercely  agaiast  them  that  it  seemed  as  if 
their  fate  was  sealed.  The  trial,  however,  was 
delayed  for  seven  months,  till  the  excitement  had 
in  some  degree  subsided.  Captain  Preston  very 
judiciously  appealed  to  John  Adams,  who  was 
rapidly  rising  to  the  first  place  both  among  the 
lawyers  and  the  popular  patriots  of  Boston,  to 
undertake  his  defence.  Adams  k.iew  well 
how  much  he  was  risking  by  espousing  so  un- 
popular a  cause,  but  ho  knew  also  his  pro- 
fessional duty,  and,  though  violently  opposed  to 
the  British  government,  he  was  an  eminently 
honest,  brave,  and  humane  man.    In  coujuuc- 
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tioii  with  Josiah  Quincy,  a  young  lawyer  who 
was  als=o  of  the  patriotic  party,  l»o  undertook  the 
invidious  tasii,  and  he  discliarged  it  with  con- 
Bunwnate  ability.  .  .  .  Tliere  was  abundant 
evidence   that  tiie    soldiers  had  endured   gross 

Ero vocation  and  some  violence.  If  the  trial  had 
een  the  prosecution  of  a  smuggler  or  a  seditious 
writer,  tho  jury  would  probably  have  decided 
against  evidence,  but  they  had  uo  disposition  to 
shed  innocent  blood.  Judges,  counsel,  and 
jurymen  acted  bravely  and  honourably.  All 
the  soldiers  were  acquitted,  except  two,  who 
were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  who 
escaped  with  very  slight  i)unishnient.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  after  Adams  had  accepted  the 
task  of  defending  the  incriminated  soldiers,  he 
was  elected  by  the  people  of  Boston  as  their 
representative  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  province  appears  to  have  .fully 
acquiesced  in  the  verdict.  In  truth,  although 
no  people  have  indulged  more  largely  than  the 
Americans  in  violent,  reckless,  and  unscrupulous 
language,  no  people  have  at  every  period  of 
their  liistory  been  more  signally  free  from  the 
thirst  for  blood,  which  in  moments  of  great 
political  excitement  has  been  often  shown  both 
in  England  and  France."— W.  E.  II.  Lec'iy, 
Uist.  of  Eiig.  ill  the  18th  Century,  ch.  12  (c.  3). 

Also  in:  J.  Adams,  Autobiography  {Workn,  v. 
2,  ;).  230).— Lord  Mahon  {Etui  Stanhope),  Hist. 
o/Eiiff.,  1713-1783,  r.  5,  p.  209. 

A.  D  1773.— The  Tea  Party.  — "News 
reached  Boston  in  the  spring  of  this  year  [1773] 
that  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  accumulation  of  tea  in  England, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  buy  it, 
had  induced  parliament  to  permit  its  exportation 
to  America  without  the  payment  of  the  usual 
duty  [see  United  States  op  Am:  A.  D.  1772- 
1773].  This  was  intended  to  bribe  the  colonists 
to  buy ;  for  there  had  been  a  duty  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  That  in  England  was  six 
pence  a  pound,  that  in  America  three  pence. 
Ships  were  laden  and  sent  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  and  they  were 
now  expected  to  arrive  in  a  short  time.  ...  On 
the  28th  of  November,  1773,  which  was  Sunday, 
the  first  tea-ship  (the  '  Dartmouth ')  entered  the 
harbor  [of  Boston].  The  following  morning  the 
citizens  were  informed  by  placard  that  the 
'  worst  of  plagues,  the  detested  tea,'  had  actually 
arrived,  and  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  'a  united  and  successful 
resistance  to  this  last,  woret,  and  most  destruc- 
tive measure  of  administration.'  The  Cradle  of 
Liberty  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  the 
crowd  that  was  called  together.  Adams  rose 
and  made  a  stirring  motion  expressing  doter- 
minution  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  to  the  Old  South  meeting-house, 
where  the  motion  was  repeated,  and  again 
adopted  without  an  oiiposlng  voice.  The  owner 
of  the  ship  protested  in  vain  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  illegal ;  a  watch  of  twenty-flve  jiei'soiis 
was  set,  to  see  that  the  intentions  of  the  citizens 
were  not  evaded,  and  the  meeting  atljourucl  to 
the  following  morning.  The  throng  at  that 
time  was  as  great  as  usual,  and  while  the  deliber- 
ations were  going  on,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  governor,  through  the  sheriff,  ordering 
theiu  to  cease  tlicir  proceedings.     It  was  voted 


not  to  follow  the  advice,  and  the  sheriff  was 
hissed  and  obliged  to  retreat  discomfited.  It 
was  formally  resolved  that  any  person  importing 
tea  from  England  should  be  deemed  an  enemy 
t  1  his  countrv,  and  it  was  declared  that  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  lud  properties  the  landing  of 
the  tea  should  be  prevented,  and  its  return 
effected.  It  was  necessary  that  some  positive 
action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  tea  within 
twenty  days  from  its  arrival,  or  the  collector  of 
customs  would  confiscate  ships  and  cargoes.  .  .  . 
The  twenty  days  would  expire  on  the  16tli  of 
December.  On  the  fourteenth  a  crowded  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Old  South,  and  the  importer 
was  enjoined  to  apply  for  a  clearance  to  allow 
his  vessel  to  return  with  its  cargo.  He  applied, 
but  the  collector  refused  to  give  an  answer 
imtil  the  following  day.  The  meeting  therefore 
adjourned  to  the  10th,  the  last  day  before  confis- 
cation would  be  legal,  and  before  the  tea  would 
be  placed  under  protection  of  the  ships  of 
war  in  the  harbor.  Tliere  was  another  early 
morning  meeting,  and  7,000  people  thronged 
about  the  meeting-house,  all  filled  with  a  sense 
of  the  fact  that  something  notable  was  to  occur. 
The  importer  appeared  and  reported  that  the 
collector  refused  a  clearance.  He  was  then 
directed  to  ask  the  governor  for  a  pass  to  enable 
him  to  sail  by  the  Castle.  Hutchinson  had 
retreated  to  his  mansion  at  Milton,  and  it  would 
take  some  time  to  make  the  demand.  The 
importer  started  out  in  the  cold  of  a  New  Eng- 
land winter,  apologized  to  his  Excellency  for  his 
visit,  but  assured  him  that  it  was  involuntary. 
He  received  a  reply  that  no  pass  could  be  given 
him.  ...  It  was  six  o'clock  before  the  importer 
returned,  and  a  few  candles  were  brought  in  to 
relieve  the  fast- increasing  darkness.  He  reported 
the  governor's  reply,  and  Samuel  Adams  rose 
and  exclaimed:  'This  meeting  can  do  nothing 
more  to  save  the  country ! '  In  an  instant  there 
was  a  shout  on  the  ixirch ;  there  was  a  war-whoop 
in  response,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  the  men  disguised 
as  Indians  rushed  out  of  the  doors,  down  Milk 
Street  towai-ds  Griftin's  (afterwards  Liverpool) 
Wharf,  where  tne  vessels  lay.  The  meeting  was 
declared  dissolved,  and  the  throng  followed  their 
leaders,  forming  a  determined  guanl  about  the 
wharf.  The  '  Mohawks '  entered  the  vessel ; 
there  was  tugging  at  the  ropes;  there  was  break- 
ing of  light  boxes ;  there  was  pouring  of  precious 
tea  into  the  watera  of  the  harbor.  For  two  or 
three  hours  the  work  went  on,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  chests  were  emptied.  Then, 
under  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  Indians  marched 
to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum  to  their  homes,  and 
the  vast  throng  melted  away,  until  not  a  man 
remained  to  tell  of  the  deed.  The  committee  of 
corresix)ndence  held  a  meeting  next  day,  and 
Samuel  Adams  and  four  others  were  appointed 
to  prepare  an  account  of  the  affair  to  be  posted 
to  other  places.  Paul  Revere,  who  is  said  to 
have  lieen  one  of  the  '  Mohawks, '  was  sent  expreeo 
to  Philadelphia  with  the  news,  which  was 
received  at  that  place  on  the  26th.  It  was 
anuouncctl  by  ringing  of  bells,  and  there  was 
every  sign  of  joy.  .  .  .  The  continent  was  uni- 
vei-sally  stirred  a?  1--  -  '  Gilman,  The  Story 
of  Boston,  c)i.  23 

Also  in:  E.     '        n  '•,.''.<,'.    r.-  .       ^  of  the 
liewlution  (V  '    . '    d   '■•  ■■  ■    1\ 

— B.  J.  Lossii  .J.A/.  ■.'«ci.     •'.<''•         t, 

cfi.  21.— T.  1  on,  Hist,  of  t      'V</.i:/..     if 
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Mass.  Tiny,  1749-17T4,  pp.  439-440.— Same,  Ditiry 
aiid  Letters,  p.  138. — G.  Bancroft,  llist.  of  the 
U.  S.  (Author's  lust  revision),  v.  3,  ch.  34. — J.  Kim- 
ball, Tlie  100</t  Anniccrsary  of  the  Destruction  of 
Tat  (Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  12,  no.  3). 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Port  Bill  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act. — Commerce  interdicted. — Town 
Meetings  forbidden.  See  Unitkd  States  of 
A.M.:  A.  D.  1774  (M.vHcir— Apuri.). 

A.  D.  1774. — The  enforcement  of  the  Port 
Bill  and  its  effects. — Military  occupation  of  the 
city  by  General  Gage. — "Tlie  execution  of  this 
measure  [the  Port  Bill]  devolved  on  Thomas  Gage, 
who  arrived  at  Bo.ston  May  13,  1774,  as  Captiiin 
General  and  Governor  of  ^Massachusetts.  He 
was  not  a  stranger  in  tlie  colonies.  He  had  ex- 
hibited gallantry  in  Braddock's  defeat.  ...  He 
had  married  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  fami- 
lies in  New  York,  and  had  partaken  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  people  of  Boston.  His  manners 
were  pleasing.  Hence  he  entered  upon  his  pub- 
lic duties  with  a  large  measure  of  popularity. 
But  he  took  a  narrow  view  of  men  and  things 
about  him.  .  .  .  General  Gage,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  landed  at  the  Long  Wharf  and  was  received 
with  much  pariule.  .  .  .  On  the  first  day  of  June 
the  act  went  into  effect.  It  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion from  the  people,  and  hence,  there  was  no 
difHculty  in  carrying  it  into  rigorous  execution. 
'Ihear  from  many,' tlie  governor  writes,  'that 
the  act  has  staggered  the  most  presumptuous ;  the 
violent  party  men  seem  to  break,  and  people  to 
fall  oft"  from  them.'  Hence  he  looked  for  sub- 
mission ;  but  Boston  asked  assistance  from  other 
colonies,  and  the  General  Court  requested  him  to 
appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  The  loyal- 
ists felt  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  the  army.  .  .  . 
Hence  a  respectable  force  was  soon  concentrated 
in  Boston.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  4th  or  king's 
own  regiment,  and  on  the  15th  the  43d  regiment, 
landed  at  the  Long  Wharf  and  encamped  on  the 
common."  The  5th  and  38th  regiments  arrived 
on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July;  the  59th  regiment 
was  landed  at  Salem  August  6.  and  additional 
troops  were  ordered  from  New  York,  the  Jerseys 
and  Quebec.  ' '  The  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into 
operation  amid  the  tolling  of  bells,  fasting  and 
prayer.  ...  It  bore  severely  upon  two  towns, 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  which  had  been  long 
connected  by  a  common  ])atriotism.  Their  laborers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  their  poor 
were  deprived  of  bread,  and  gloom  pervaded 
their  streets.  But  they  were  cheered  and 
sustained  by  the  large  contributions  sent  from 
every  quarter  for  their  relref,  and  by  the  noble 
words  that  accompanied  them.  .  ...  The  ex- 
citement of  the  public  mind  was  intense;  and 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  were 
characterized  by  varied  political  activity.  Mul- 
titmles  signed  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
against  the  use  of  British  goods.  The  breach 
between  the  whigs  and  loyalists  daily  became 
wider.  Patriotic  donations  from  every  colony 
were  on  their  way  tc  the  suffering  towns. 
Supplies  for  the  British  troops  were  refused. 
...  It  was  while  1  he  public  mind  was  in  this 
state  of  excitement  that  other  acts  arrived  which 
General  Gage  was  Instructed  to  carry  into  effect." 
These  were  the  acts  which  virtually  annulled 
the  Massachusetts  charter,  which  forbade  town 
meetings,  and  which  providecl  for  the  sending  of 
accused  persons  to  England  or  to  other  colonies 
for  trial.     "  Sliould  Massachusetts  submit  to  the 


new  arts  ?  Wotild  the  other  colonies  see,  with- 
out increased  alarm,  the  humiliation  of  Massji- 
chusetts  V  This  was  the  turning-jwint  of  the 
Revolution.  It  did  not  find  the  patriots  unpre- 
pared. They  had  an  organization  beyond  the 
reach  alike  of  proclamations  from  the  governors, 
or  of  circulars  from  the  ministry.  This  was  the 
Coiumittees  of  Correspondence,  chosen  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  legal  town-meetings,  or  b}'  the  vari- 
ous colonial  assemblies,  and  extending  through- 
out the  colonies  .  .  The  crisis  called  for  all 
the  wisdom  of  t ,  committees.  A  remarkable 
circularfrom  Boston  addressed  to  the  to\vns(July, 
1774),  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  opposing  the  new 
laws;  the  towns,  in  their  answei-s,  were  bold, 
spirited,  and  linn  and  eciiO(!d  the  necessity  of 
resistance.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  people  promptly 
thwarted  the  first  attempts  to  exercise  authority 
under  them.  Such  councillors  as  accepted  their 
appointments  were  compelled  to  resign,  or,  to 
avoid  compulsion,  retired  into  Boston. '  General 
Gage  now  began  (in  September)  movements  to 
secure  the  cannon  and  powder  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Some  25C  barrels  of  powder  belonging  to 
the  province  were  stealthily  removed  by  his 
orders  from  a  magazine  at  Charlestown  and  two 
field-pieces  were  carried  away  from  Cambridge. 
"  The  report  of  this  affair,  spreading  rapidly,  ex- 
cited great  indignation.  The  people  collected  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  were  in  favor  of  at- 
tempting to  ix'capture  the  powder  and  cannon. 
Influential  patriots,  however, succeedeil  in  turning 
their  attention  in  another  direction.  .  .  .  Mean- 
time the  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  powder  be- 
came magnified  into  a  report  that  the  British  had 
cannonaded  Boston,  when  the  bells  rang,  beacon- 
fires  blazed  on  the  hills,  the  nuighbor  colonies 
were  alarmed,  and  the  roads  were  filled  with 
armed  men  hastening  to  the  point  of  supposed 
danger.  These  demonstrations  opened  the  e}es 
of  the  governor  to  the  extent  of  the  popular 
movement.  .  .  .  General  Gage  saw  no  hope  of 
procuring  obedience  but  by  the  power  of  arms; 
and  the  patriot  party  saw  no  safety  in  anything 
short  of  military  preparation.  Resistance  to  the 
acts  continued  to  be  manifested  in  every  form. 
On  the  9th  of  September  the  memorable  Suffolk 
resolves  [drawn  by  Joseph  Warren]  were  adopted 
[by  a  convention  of  Suffolk  county,  which  em- 
braced Boston]  .  .  .  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  others  in  other  counties  equally  bold  and 
spirited.  These  resolves  were  approved  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  then  in  session.  Every- 
where the  people  either  compelled  the  unconsti- 
tutional officers  to  resign,  or  opposed  every  at- 
tempt to  exercise  authority,  whether  by  the 
governor  or  constable.  They  also  made  every 
effort  to  transport  ammunition  and  stores  to  places 
of  security.  Cannon  and  muskets  were  carried 
secretly  out  of  Boston.  The  guns  were  taken 
from  an  old  battery  at  Charlestown,  where  the 
navy  yard  is,  .  .  .  silently,  at  night.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Gage  immediately  began  to  fortify  Boston 
Neck.  This  added  intensity  to  the  ocitement. 
The  inhabitants  became  alarmed  at  so  ominous 
a  movement ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  September,  the 
selectmen  waite<l  on  the  general,  represented  the 
public  feeling,  and  requested  him  to  explain  his 
object.  The  governor  stated  in  reply  that  his 
object  Wius  to  protect  his  majesty's  troops  and 
his  majesty's  subjects;  and  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  sU)p  up  the  avenue,  or  to  obstruct  the 
free  passage  over  it,  or  to  do  anything  hostile 
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iigaiust  the  inliabitnnts.  lie  went  on  witli  the 
works  and  soon  mounted  on  tliem  two  twentA'- 
four  pounders  and  eiglit  nine  ix)uuders." — H. 
Frothinghani,  Hint,  of  the  Sie'je  of  BcMon,  rli.  1. 

Also  in:  Tlie  sjime,  Life  and  Timex  of  Joxeith 

Wtirirn,  cJi.  11,  ojul  app.  1  {giving  text  of  the  tSiif- 

folk    lt€snlmH).—\W .    V.    Wells,   Life  of   Sdmnel 

AdumM.  V.  2,  pp.   164-233.— W.  Tudor,  Life  of 

Jiiinex  Otis,  eh.  27-29. 

A.  D.  I775. — The  beginning  of  war. — Lex- 
ington.—Concord.— The  British  troops  be- 
leaguered in  the  city.— Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Sec  Unitkd  Statks  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1775. 

A.  D.  1775-1776.— The  siege  directed  by 
Washington.— Evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
British.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
Ii75-1776.  ^ 

BOSWORTH,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1485).  See 
Enolani).  a.  I).  1483-1485. 

BOTANY  BAY.  See  Australia:  A.  D. 
1001-1800. 

BOTH  WELL  BRIDGE,  Battle  of.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  l«7i)  (June). 

BOTOCUDOS,  The.  See  American  Abori- 
gines: Tui'i. 

BOUCHAII^,  Marlborough's  capture  of 
(171 1).     See  NETIIEKL.S.NDS:  A.  D.  1710-1712. 

BOUIDES,  The.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest and  E.MPIUE:  A.  D.  815-945;  also,  Turks 
(The  SEL.1UK8):  A.  D.  1004-1063;  also,  Saman- 

IDES. 

BOUL ANGER,  General,  The  intrigues  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1875-1889. 

BOULE,  The.— The  Council  of  Chiefs  in 
Homeric  Greece. — G.  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  eh. 
20. — See,  also,  Areopaous. 

BOULOGNE  :  Origin.     See  Gesoriacum. 

A.  D.  1801.— Bonaparte's  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England. — Nelson's  attack. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 

BOULON,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (,IuLY— I)ecemiji:h). 

BOUQUET'S  EXPEDITION.  See  PoN- 
tiac's  \y\H. 

BOURBON,  The  Constable:  His  treason 
and  his  attack  on  Rome.  See  France  :  A.  I). 
1520-1533,  1533-1535,  1525-1526;  and  Italy: 
A.  D.  1523-1527,  1527. 

BOURBON :  Origin  of  the  name.  S(!e 
Boians;  also  Home:  B.  C.  390-347. 

BOURBON,  The  House  of:  Its  origin.— 
From  King  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  of  France, 
"throudi  his  last  male  child,  Robert  de  France, 
Comte  de  Clermont,  sprang  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. An  ancient  barony,  the  inheritance  of 
Beatrix,  wife  of  this  prince,  was  erected  into  a 
dukedom  in  favour  of  Louis,  his  son,  and  gave 
to  his  descendants  the  name  which  they  have  re- 
tained, that  of  France  beinc-  reserved  for  the 
Royal  branch.  .  .  .  The  House  which  had  the 
honour  of  supply'  ig  sovereigns  to  our  country 
was  called  '  I*  ranee.  But  our  kings,  jealous  of 
that  great  name,  reserved  it  for  tlR'ir  own  sons 
and  grandsons.  Hence  the  designation  '  lils '  and 
'petit-tib  de  France.'  The  po.sterity  of  each 
'  tils  de  France '  formed  a  cadet  branch  which  took 
its  name  from  the  title  borne  by  its  hcjul,  Valois, 
Artois,  Bourl)on,  &c.  At  the  tinjc  itt  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  the  name  of  Boui  l<on  remained 
with  those  younger  branches  of  Condeand  Mont- 
pensier,  which  had  sprung  from  the  main  branch 
before  the  death  of  Henry  III.    But  Henry  IV.  's 


children,  those  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  those  of  their 
succe.ssoi-s  in  the  throne,  were  surnamed  '  do 
Fnuice';  whilst  in  conformity  with  the  law  tho 
descendants  of  Louis  XIII. 's  second  son  received 
tli(!  surname  d'  Orleans,  from  the  title  borne  by 
their  grandfather.  .  .  .  Possessors  of  vast  terri- 
tories which  they  [the  Bourbons]  owed  more  to 
family  alliances  than  to  the  generosity  of  kings, 
they  had  known  how  to  win  the  alfection  of 
their'  >U.  Their  magnificent  hospitality  drew 
aroi  u  a  numerous  and  brilliant  nobility. 

Thu^  ...  hijter  of  those  brave  and  augu.st 
princes,  the  'gracieux  dues  de  Bourbon,' as  our 
ancient  poet  called  them,  was  considered  the  best 
school  in  which  a  young  nobleman  could  learn 
the  profes.sion  of  arms.  The  order  of  the  Ecu, 
instituted  by  one  of  them,  had  been  coveted  and 
worn  by  the  bravest  warriors  of  France.  Suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  outshine  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  nobility,  they  had  at  the  same  time  neither 
the  large  estates  nor  the  immense  power  whicli 
enabled  the  Dukes  of  Bourgogne,  of  Bretagne, 
and  other  great  vassals,  to  become  the  rivals  or 
the  enemies  of  the  royal  authority."  The  ex- 
ample of  the  treason  of  the  Constable  Bourboa 
[see France:  A.  I).  1520-1523]  "was no ^ followed 
by  any  of  the  princes  of  his  House.  .  .  .  The 
property  of  the  Connetable  was  definitely  alien- 
ated from  his  House,  and  Vendome  [his  brother] 
did  not  receive  the  hereditary  i)ossessions  of  tho 
Dukes  d'  Alenyon,  to  which  his  wife  was  entitled. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  1538,  leaving  but 
a  scanty  ))atrimony  to  his  numerous  descenclants. 
.  .  .  Fiveonly  of  his  sous  obtained  their  majority. 
.  .  .  Two  of  the.se  prir.ccs  founded  families: 
Antoine  [Due  do  Vendome  and  afterwards  King 
of  Navarre  through  his  marriage  with  Jeanui;  d' 
Albret,  see  Navarre:  A.  D.  1528-1563],  father 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  all  tho 
Bourbons  now  living,  and  Louis  [Prince  de  Conde, 
born  1530],  who  was  the  root  of  the  House  of 
Conde  and  all  its  branches." — Due  d'  Aumale, 
Hist,  (f  tlie  Princes  oftlic  House  of  Conde,  bk.  1,  ch. 
1,  and  foot-note.— Sqc,  also,  France:  A.  D.  1327. 

BOURBON:  The  Spanish  House.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1C98-1700,  and  1701-1702. 

BOURBON    FAMILY    COMPACT,   The 

First.      See    France:    A.     D.     1733 The 

Second.  See  France:  A.  D.  1743  (October). 
....The  Third.  See  France:  A.  D.  1761 
(August). 

BOURGEOIS.— BOURG.— In  France,  "tho 
word  Bourg  originally  meant  any  aggregation  of 
houses,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  smallest 
liamlet.  But  .  .  .  the  word  shifted  its  meaning, 
and  came  to  signiiy  an  assemblage  of  houserf 
surrounded'  with  walls.  Secondly,  the  word 
Bourgeois  also  was  at  first  used  as  syncnymous 
with  the  inhabitant  of  a  botir  ■  Afterward, 
when  corporate  franchises  wi  I'  ) wed  on  par- 

ticular bourgs,  the  word  aequiitu  a  sense  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  English  designatioa 
Burgess;  tiiat  is  a  person  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  municipal  corporation.  Finally,  tho 
word  Bourgeoisie,  in  its  primitive  sense,  was  tho 
description  of  the  burgesses  when  spoken  of 
collectively.  But,  in  its  later  use,  the  word 
would  be  best  rendered  into  English  by  our  term 
citizenship;  that  is,  the  privilege  or  franchise  of 
being  a  burgess." — Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lects.  onth* 
Hist,  of  France,  led.  5. 

BOURGES,  Origin  of.— The  citv  of  Bourges, 
France,  was  originally  the  capital  city  of  the' 
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Gallic  tribe  of  the  Bituriges,  and  was  called 
Avari(!uiii.  "As  with  many  other  Gaulish 
towns,  tlie  origiuiil  name  l)e(;ainc  exelianged  for 
that  01  tlie  iKopie,  i.  e.,  Bituriges,  and  thence  the 
nKKlern  Bourires  and  the  name  of  the  province, 
Berri."— C.  .Merivale,  Hint,  of  the  Ilomaiw,  ch. 
12.— See,  also,  /Enui,  and  Gail:  B.  C.  /S-51. 

BOUVINES,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  121^,.— The 
battle  of  Bouvi'ics,  fought  at  Bouvines,  in  Flan- 
ders, not  far  from  Tournay,  on  tlie  2Tth  of  August. 
A.  I).  1214,  was  one  of  the  important  battles  of 
European  history.  On  one  side  were  the  French, 
led  by  their  king  Philip  Augustus,  and  lighting 
ostensibly  as  the  champions  of  tlie  Pope  and  the 
church.  On  the  other  side  was  an  allied  army  of 
English,  under  king  John,  of  Germans,  under 
Otho,  the  Guelf  —  one  of  two  rival  claimants  of 
the  imperial  crown  —  and  of  Flemings  and 
Lotharingians,  led  by  their  several  lords.  Philip 
Atigustus  had  e.vpelled  the  English  king  from 
liis  Norman  dukedom  and  cau.sed  a  court  of  the 
peers  of  Fiimce  to  de(;lare  the  title  forfeit.  From 
that  success  his  ambition  rose  so  high  that  he 
had  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  English 
crown.  A  terrible  pope  —  Innocent  III. —  had 
approved  his  ambition  and  encouraged  it;  for 
John,  the  miserable  English  king,  had  given  pro- 
vocations to  the  church  which  had  brought  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  upon  his  head.  Excom- 
municated, himself,  his  kingdom  under  interdict, 
—  the  latter  offered  itself  a  tempting  prey  to  the 
vigorous  French  king,  who  posed  as  the  champion 
of  the  pope.  He  had  prepared  a  strong  army  and  a 
fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  but  fate  and 
papal  diplomacy  had  battled  liis  schemes.  At  the 
last  moment,  John  had  made  a  base  submission, 
had  meekly  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the 
pope  and  had  received  it  back  as  a  papal  flef. 
Whereupon  the  victorious  pope  commanded  his 
French  champion  to  forego  his  intended  attack. 
Philip,  under  these  circumstances,  determined  to 
use  the  army  he  had  assembled  against  a  trouble- 
some and  cor.tumacious  vab.saT,  the  count  of 
Flanders.  The  pope  ajiproved,  iind  Flanders 
was  overrun.  King  John  led  an  English  force 
across  the  channel  to  the  help  of  the  Flemish 
count,  and  Otho,  the  German  king  or  emperor, 
who  was  king  John's  nephew,  joined  the  coali- 
tion, to  antagonize  France  and  the  pope.  The 
battle  of  Bouvines  was  the  decisive  conllict  of  the 
war.  It  humbled,  for  the  time,  the  independent 
spirit  of  Flanders,  and  .several  remoter  conse- 
quences can  be  traced  to  it.  It  was  "  the  Ih'st 
real  French  victory.  It  roused  the  national  spirit 
as  nothing  else  could  have  roused  it;  it  was  the 
nation's  lirst  taste  of  glory,  dear  above  all  things 
to  the  French  heart.  .  .  .  The  battle  somewhat 
broke  the  liigii  spirit  of  the  ba.'ons:  the  lesser 
barons  and  churches  grouped  themselves  round 
the  king;  the  greater  lords  came  to  feel  their 
weakness  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  Among 
the  incidental  c(  nsequences  of  the  day  of 
Bouvines  was  the  ruin  of  Otho's  ambition.  He 
fled  from  the  field  into  utter  obscurity.  He 
retired  to  the  Ilartz  mountains,  and  there  spent 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  private.  King 
Jolin,  too,  was  utterly  discredited  by  his  share  in 
the  year's  campaign.  To  it  may  partly  be  traced 
his  humiliation  before  his  barons,  and  the  signing 
of  the  Great  Charier  in  the  following  year  at 
Runnymede."— G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hint,  of  France, 
bk.  3,  eh.  7,  m:ct.  4.— "  The  battle  of  Bouvines  was 
not  the  victory  of  Philip  Augustus  aloue,  over  u 


coalition  of  foreign  princes;  the  victory  was  the 
work  of  king  and  people,  barons,  burghers,  and 
peasants,  of  He  de  Fnince,  of  Orleanness,  of 
Picardy,  of  Normandy,  of  C/"hampagne,  and  of 
Burgundy.  .  .  .  The  victory  of  Bouvines  marked 
the  commencement  of  the  time  at  wlil<  h  men 
might  speak,  and  indeed  did  speak,  by  one 
single  name,  of  'the  French.'  The  nation  in 
France  and  the  kingship  in  France  cm  that  day 
rose  out  of  and  above  the  ft!U<lal  system." — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Fopuliir  Jliat.  of  Frmm',  ch.  18. — See, 
also,  IiWLY:  A.  D.  1183-1250,  and  Enoi..and: 
A.  I).  120r)-1213,  and  1215. 

BOVATE,  OR  OXGANG.—"  Originally  as 
much  as  an  ox-team  could  jilough  in  a  year. 
Eight  Bovates  are  usually  .said  to  have  made  a 
Carucate,  but  the  number  of  acres  which  made 
a  Bovate  are  variously  stated  in  dilferent  records 
from  8  to  24." — N.  II.  Nicolas,  Notitialliatorica, 
2).  134. 

BOVIANUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  88).  See 
Ro.mk:  B.  C.  i)()-H8. 

BOWIDES,  The.  See  ]VL\iiomet.a.n  Con- 
quest AND  E.MPiiii::  A.  D.  815-945;  also,  Sa- 
MANiDEs;  also,  TuKKs  (Seljuks):  a.  D.  1004- 
1063. 

BOYACA,  Battle  of  (1819).  See  Colombian 
States:  A.  I).  1810-1819. 

BOYARS.— "In  theold  times,  when  Russia 
was  merely  a  collection  of  independent  prin- 
cipalities, each  reigning  prince  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  armed  men,  composed  partly  of 
Boyars,  or  large  landed  proprietors,  and  partly  of 
knights,  or  soldiers  of  fortune.  These  men,  who 
formeil  the  Noblesse  of  the  time,  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  under  the  authoritj'  of  the  Prince, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  mere  obedient,  silent 
executors  of  his  will.  The  Boyars  might  refuse 
to  take  part  in  his  military  expeditions.  .  .  . 
Under  the  Tartar  domination  this  political  equi- 
librium was  destroyed.  When  the  country  had 
been  coutpiered,  the  i)rinces  became  servile  vas- 
sals of  the  Khan,  and  arbitrary  rulers  towards 
their  own  subjects.  The  political  significance  of 
the  nobles  was  thereby  greatly  diminished." — 
D.  :>!.  Wallace.  Jtimia,  ch.  17. 

BOYNE,  Battle  of  the  (1690).  See  Ireland: 
A.  I>.  1(589-1091. 

BOYS  IN  BLUE.— BOYS  IN  GRAY.— 
Soldier  nicknames  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
— "  During  the  first  year  of  the  war  [of  the  Rebel- 
lion, in  the  United  States]  the  Union  soldiers 
commonly  called  their  opponents  '  Rebs '  and 
'Secesh';  in  1862,  'Confeds';  in  1863,  '  Gmy- 
backs' and 'Butternuts';  and  in  1864,  'Johnnies.' 
The  nickname  'Butternuts'  was  given  the  Con- 
federates on  account  of  their  homespun  clothes, 
dyed  reddish-brow  n  with  a  dye  made  of  butternut 
bark.  The  hist  name,  'Johnnies,'  is  sai<l  to  have 
'^•iginated  in  a  quarrel  between  two  picket.s, 
which  began  by  the  Uni(m  man's  saying  that  the 
Confederates  depended  on  England  to  get  them 
out  of  their  scrape.  .  ,  .  The  Union  man  .  .  . 
said  that  a  '  Reb '  was  no  better  than  a  Johnny 
Bull,  anyhow,  .  .  .  The  name  stuck,  ami  in  the 
last  part  of  the  war  the  Confederate  soldiers 
Avere  almost  univei'sally  called  'Johnnies.' 
Throughout  the  war  the  Confederates  dubbed 
all  the  Union  soldiers  'Yankees'  and  'Yanks,' 
without  any  reference  to  the  part  of  the  country 
thev  came  from.  .  .  .  Other  nicknames  for 
Union  sc.diers,  occasionallv  used,  were  'Feds,' 
•  Blue  Birds '  and    Blue  Bellies.'    Since  the  war 
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the  opponents  have  been  coninionly  called  '  Bovs 
in  Blue '  and  '  Boys  in  Gray. '  "—J.  D.  Champ- 
liu,  Jr.,  Young  folks' IIiHtory  of  the  War  for  the 
Uiiioi..,  p.  i;37. 

BOZRA.    See  Cautuage:  Divisions,  &c. 

BOZZARIS,  Marco,  The  death  of.  See 
Gueeck:  a.  D.  1831-1829. 

BRABANT :  Mythical  Explanation  of  the 
name.     See  Antwkhi'. 

4th  centuiy, — First  settlement  of  the 
Franks.     See  roxANDUiA. 

9th  century. — Known  as  Basse  Lorraine. 
See  LoKUAiNii:   A.  D.  843-870. 

A.  D.  1096-1099. — Duke  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
in  the  First  Crusade,  and  his  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  See  Crusades:  A.  D.  105)6-1099; 
andJEUUS.VLE.M:  A.  D.  1099-1144. 

1 2th  to  15th  centuries. — The  county  and 
duchy.  —  Prom  the  ])egiauing  of  the  12tli  century, 
the  county,  afterwards  the  duchy,  of  Brabant, 
existed  under  its  own  counts  and  dukes,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  when  it 
drifted  under  the  influences  which  at  that  time 
were  drawing  all  the  Netherland  States  within 
the  sphere  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Burgundian 
dukes. 

A.  D.  1430. — Acquisition  by  the  House  of 
Burgundy.  See  Netiieklaxds:  A.  D.  1428- 
1430. 


BRACCATI,  The.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  275. 
BRACHYCEPHALIC   MEN.      See  Doli- 

CnOCEPHALIC. 

BRADDOCK'S  DEFEAT.  S  e  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.  D.  1755. 

BRADFORD,  Governor,  and  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  See  MASS.\oitusETTs:  A.  D.  1621,  and 
after. 

BRADFORD'S  PRESS.  See  Pkintino, 
&c. :  A.  D.  1535-1709,  1704-1729,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania: A.  D.  1692-1696. 

BRAGANZA,  The  House  of:  A.  D.  1640.— 
Accession  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  See 
Poktugal:  a.  D.  1637-1G68. 

BRAGG,  General  Braxton. — Invasion  of 
Kentucky.  Sec  United  States  ov  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (June  —  OcTonKii :  Tennessee  —  Ken- 
tucky)  The   Battle  of  Stone  River.    See 

United    States   op   Am.  :    A.    D.    1862-1863 

(December  —  J  anu.vry  :     Tennessee) The 

Tuilahoma  Campaign.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  D.  1863  (June — July:  Tennessee). 
Chickamauga. — The  Chattanooga  Cam- 

f)aign.     See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
August — September,  and  OcTOBi^ii — Novem- 
ber: Tennessee). 

BRAHMANISM.  See  India:  The  immigra- 
tion and  CONHiUESTS  OF  THE  AKYAS. 

BRAHMANS.  See  Caste  system  of  Indi.v. 
— Also,  India:  The  Aboiuuin.\l  inhmut.\nts. 

BRANCHIDiE,  The.  See  Or.\cles  of  the 
Greeks. 

BRANDENBURG:  A.  D.  928-1142.— Be- 
ginnings of  the  Margravate. — "A.  D.  928, 
Ilcinry  the  Fowler,  marcliing  across  the  frozen 
bogs,  took  Brannibor,  a  chief  fortress  of  the 
Wends;  tir.st  mention  In  human  si)eech  of  the 
place  now  called  Brandenburg:  Bor  or  '  Burg  of 
the  Brenus'  (if  there  ever  was  any  Tribe  of 
Breuns, —  Brennus,  there  as  elsewhere,  being 
name  for  King  or  Leader);  '  Burg  of  the  SYooiIs,' 
sayothere, — whoas  little  know.  Probably,  at  that 
time,  a  town  uf  clay  huts,  with  ditch  and  palisaded 


sod-wall  round  it;  certainly  'a  chief  fortress  of 
the  Wends, ' —  who  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  sight  of  Henry  on  the  rimy  winter 
morning  near  a  thousan<l  years  ago.  .  .  .  That 
Henry  appointed  due  Wardenship  in  Brannibor 
was  in  tiie  common  coui"se.  Sure  enough,  some 
Markgmf  must  take  charge  of  Braiuiibor, — he  of 
the  Lausitz  eastward,  for  example,  or  he  of 
Salzwedel  westward: — that  Brannibor,  in  time, 
will  itself  be  found  the  tit  place,  and  have  its 
own  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg;  this,  and  what 
in  the  ue.xt  nine  centuries  Brandenburg  will 
grow  to,  Henry  is  far  from  surmising.  ...  In 
old  books  are  lists  of  the  primitive  Markgraves 
of  Brandenburg,  from  Henry's  time  downward; 
two  sets,  'Markgmves  of  tlie  Witekiud  race,' 
and  of  another:  but  they  are  altogether  uncer- 
tain, a  shadowy  intermittent  set  of  Markgraves, 
both  the  Witekind  set  and  the  Non-Wilekind; 
and  truly,  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  seem  none 
of  them  to  have  been  other  than  subaltern  Depu- 
ties, belonging  mostly  to  Lausitz  or  Salzwedel; 
of  whom  therefore  we  can  say  nothing  here,  but 
must  leave  the  first  two  hundreil  years  in  their 
natural  gray  state, —  perhaps  sufficiently  con- 
ceivable by  the  reader.  .  .  .  The  Ditmarsch- 
Stade  kindred,  much  slain  in  battle  with  the 
Heathen,  and  otherwise  beaten  upon,  died  out, 
about  the  year  1130  (earlier  perhaps,  perhaps 
later,  for  all  is  shadowy  still) ;  and  were  succeeded 
in  the  Salzwedel  part  of  their  function  by  a  kin- 
dred called  'of  Ascanien  and  BallenstiUlt ' ;  the 
Ascanier  or  Anhalt  JIargraves;  whose  History, 
aiifl  that  of  Brandenburg,  becomes  henceforth 
articulate  to  us.  .  .  .  This  Ascanien,  happily, 
hus  nothing  to  do  with  Brute  of  Troy  or  the 
l)ious  Lucas's  son;  it  is  simply  the  name  of  a 
most  aucient  Castle  (etymology  unknown  to  me, 
ruins  still  dimly  traceable)  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains;  short  way  from  Aschcra- 
leben, — the  Castle  and  Town  of  Ascherslebea 
are,  so  to  speak,  a  second  edition  of  Ascanien. 
.  .  .  The  kindred,  called  Grafs  and  ultimately 
Ilerzogs  (Dukes)  of  'Ascaniun  and  Ballenstttdt,' 
are  very  famous  in  old  German  History,  espe- 
cially down  from  this  date.  Some  reckon  that 
they  had  intermitlently  been  Markgrafs,  in 
their  region,  long  before  this;  which  is  conceiv- 
able enough ;  at  all  events  it  is  very  plain  they 
did  now  attain  the  Office  in  Salzwetlel  (straight- 
way shifting  it  to  Brandenburg);  and  held  it 
continuously,  it  and  much  else  that  lay  adjacent, 
for  centuries,  in  a  highly  conspicuous  manner. 
In  Brandenburg  they  lasted  for  about  two- 
hundred  years." — T.  Carlyle,  Frederick  t/ie 
Great,  hk.  2,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1142-1152.— The  Electorate.— "  lie 
they  call  'Albert  the  Bear  (Albrecht  der  Bar),' 
fii-st  of  the  Ascanien  Markgraves  of  Branden- 
burg ;  —  lii-st  wholly  definite  Jlarkgnive  of  Bran- 
denburg that  there  is;  once  a  very  shining  figure 
in  tlie  world,  though  now  fallen  dim  enough 
again,  .  .  .  got  the  Northern  part  of  what  is 
still  called  Saxony,  and  kept  it  in  his  family; 
got  the  Brandenburg  Countries  withal,  got  the 
Lausitz ;  Avas  the  sliming  figure  and  great  man 
of  the  North  in  his  day.  The  Miirkgrafdom  of 
Salzwedel  (which  soon  became  of  Brandenburg) 
he  very  naturally  acquired  (A.  D.  1142  or  earlier) ; 
very  natuniUy,  considering  what  Saxon  and 
other  honours  and  possessions  he  had  aln^ady  got 
hold  of.  We  can  only  say,  it  was  the  luckiest  of 
events  for  Brandenburg,  and  the  beginning  of  all 
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the  bettor  (Icstiuies  it  has  hud.  A  conspicuous 
Country  ever  since  in  tlie  world,  iuul  whieii  grows 
ever  more  so  in  our  lute  times.  .  .  .  He  trans- 
ferred the  Markgrafdom  to  Brandenburg,  proba- 
bly as  more  central  in  liis  wide  lands ;  Salzwedel 
is  henceforth  the  led  Markgrafdom  or  Marck, 
and  soon  falls  out  of  notice  in  the  world.  Salz- 
wedel is  called  henceforth  ever  since  the  'Old 
Marck  (Alte  Marck,  Altmarck)';  the  Branden- 
burg countries  getting  the  name  of  '  New  Marck. ' 
.  .  .  Under  Albert  the  Markgrafdom  had  risen 
to  be  an  Electorate  withal.  The  IMarkgraf  of 
Brandenburg  was  now  furthermore  the  Kurfl\rst 
of  Brandenburg;  olHcially  '  Arch-treasurer  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire';  and  one  of  the  Seven 
wlio  have  a  right  (which  became  about  this  time 
an  _'xclusive  one  for  those  Sevcui)  to  choose,  to 
'kiv'reu'  tiie  Romish  Kaiser;  and  who  are  there- 
fore called  ■  Kur-Princes,'  Kiu'filrste  or  Electors, 
as  tLa  higliest  dignity  except  the  Kaiser's  own." 
— T.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Grait,  bk.  2,  ch.  4. — 
See,  also,  Germany:  A.  D.  1125-1152. 

A.  D.  1 168-1417.— Under  the  Ascanian,  the 
Bavarian  and  the  Luxemburg  lines,  to  the 
first  of  the  Hohenzollern. —  Albert  the  Bear  was 
succeeded  in  1168  by  his  son  Otho.  "In  1170, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  name  of  Brandenburg 
was  substituted  for  that  of  North  >Iark,  which 
had  ceased  to  describe  more  than  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  colonj',  now  one  of  the  several 
districts  into  which  it  was  divided.  The  city 
and  territory  of  Brandenburg  were  not  probably 
included  in  the  imperial  grant,  but  were  in- 
herited from  the  Weudish  prince,  Pribislaw, 
whom  Albert  had  converted  to  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Under  Otho  II.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  the 
family  inheritance  was  sorely  mismanaged.  The 
Margrave  becoming  involved  in  some  quarrel 
■with  tlie  See  of  Magdeburg,  the  Archbishop 
placed  him  under  the  ban ;  and  as  the  price  of 
release  Otho  was  required  to  accept  the 
Suzerainty  of  the  prelate  for  the  older  and  better 
part  of  his  dominions.  His  l)rother  and  suc- 
cessor, Albert  II.,  was  also  unfortunate  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career ;  but  recovered  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor,  and  restored  the  prestige  of  his 
liouse  before  his  death.  .  .  .  Very  important 
acquisitions  were  made  during  the  reign  of  these 
two  i)rinces.  The  preoccu[)ations  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  gave  them  ^.  secure  foothold  in 
Pomerauia,  which  the  native  nobility  acknowl- 
edged; the  frontiers  were  i)ushed  eastward  to 
the  Oder,  where  the  New  5lark  was  organized, 
and  the  town  of  Frankfort  was  laid  out;  pur- 
chase put  them  in  possession  of  the  district  of 
Lcbus;  and  the  bride  of  Otho  III.,  a  Bohemian 
princess,  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an  extensive 
region  on  tiie  Uppc  Si)ree  with  several  thriving 
villages  —  all  this  in  spite  of  the  division  of 
power  and  authority.  .  .  .  Otho  III.  died  in 
1267,  John  one  year  later;  and  a  new  partition 
of  the  estate  was  made  between  their  several 
sons,  the  oldest,  Otho  IV.,  receiving,  however, 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  head  of  the  house." 
Tlie  last  margrave  of  the  A.seanian  line,  Walde- 
niar,  ilied  in  i;UO.  "His  cousin  and  only  heir, 
Henry,  was  a  minor,  and  survived  him  but  a 
year."  Then  "a  host  of  claimants  arose  for  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Mark.  Tlie  estates  showed 
at  lirst  a  gallant  devotion  to  the  widow,  and  in- 
trusted the  reins  of  authority  to  her;  but  she 
repaid  this  tidelity  by  hastily  espousing  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  tmusferriug  her  rights 


to  him.  The  transiiction  was  not,  however, 
ratified  bj-  the  estates,  and  the  Duke  failed  to 
enfoice  it  by  arms.  Pomemnia  threw  olf  the 
yoke  which  it  had  once  unwillingly  accepted; 
Bo!iemia  reclaimed  the  wedding  portion  of 
Otho's  bride ;  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz  sought  to  re- 
cover Lebus,  although  it  had  once  been  regularly 
sold;  and  in  the  general  scramble  the  Church, 
through  its  local  representatives,  fought  with  all 
the  energy  of  mere  worldly  robbers.  But  in 
this  crisis  the  Emperor  forgot  neither  the  duties 
of  his  station  nor  the  interests  of  his  liouse. 
Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  then  wore  the  purple.  By 
feudal  law  a  vacant  fief  reverted  to  its  suzerain. 
.  .  .  It  was  not  therefore  contrary  to  law,  nor  did 
it  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  age,  when  Louis 
drew  the  JIark  practically  into  his  own  pos.ses- 
sion  by  conferring  it  nonimally  ujion  his  minor 
son.  .  .  .  During  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Mar- 
grave, the  province  was  administered  by  Louis 
the  Emperor,  and  with  some  show  of  vigor." 
But  troubles  so  thickened  about  the  Emperor,  in 
his  conflict  with  the  House  of  Austria,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  Pope  on  the  other  [see 
Gkiimany:  a.  D.  1314-1847],  that  he  could  not 
continue  the  protection  of  his  son.  The  JMark 
of  Brandenburg  was  invaded  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  its  Margrave  "  watched  the  devasta- 
ticm  in  helpless  dismay."  The  people  defended 
themselves.  "The  young  city  of  Frankfort  was 
the  leader  in  the  tardy  but  successful  uprising. 
Tlie  Poles  were  expelled;  the  citizens  had  for 
the  time  saved  the  Mark.  .  .  .  The  Margrave 
linally  wearied  even  of  the  forms  of  authority, 
and  sold  his  unhappy  dominions  to  his  two 
brothers,  another  Louis  and  Otho.  In  the  mean- 
time his  father  had  died.  The  Electors —  or  live 
of  them  —  had  alreivfly  deposed  him  and  chosen 
in  his  place  Charles  of  Moravia,  a  jirincc  of  the 
house  of  Luxemburg,  as  his  successor.  He  be- 
came respectably  ami  even  creditably  known  in 
history  as  Charles  IV.  .  .  .  Although  he  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  subdue  by  arms  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  who  had  naturally  espoused 
his  father's  cause,  he  was  persistent  and  in- 
genious in  diplomatic  schemes  for  overthrowing 
the  House  of  Bavaria  and  bringing  the  Mark 
under  his  own  sceptre.  .  .  .  From  Louis  he  pro- 
cured ...  a  treaty  of  succession,  by  which  he 
should  acquire  Brandenburg  in  case  of  the  death 
of  that  Mar^^rave  and  his  brother  Otho  without 
heii-s.  His  intrigues  were  linally  crowned  with 
complete  success.  Louis  died  suddenly  in  1365. 
Otho,  thenceforth  alone  in  the  charge,  vacillated 
between  weak  submission  to  the  Emperor's  will, 
and  spurts  of  petulant  but  feeble  resistance; 
until  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  farce  by  invading 
the  Mark,  crushing  the  army  of  the  Margrave, 
and  forcing  him  to  an  abject  capitulation.  In 
1371,  after  a  nominal  rule  of  half  a  century,  and 
for  th(!  price  of  a  meagre  annuity,  the  Bavarian 
line  transferred  all  its  rights  to  the  family  of 
Charles  IV."  Charles  died  in  1378.  His  son 
Wenzel,  "  for  whom  the  Mark  had  beep  destined 
in  the  plans  of  Charles,  acquired,  meanwhile, 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  a  richer  inize,  and 
Brandenburg  passetl  to  the  next  son,  Sigismond. 
The  change  was  a  disastrous  one."  Sigismond 
pawned  the  Mark  to  his  kinsman,  Jobst,  of 
Monivia,  and  it  fell  into  great  ilisorder.  "Im- 
perial allairs  during  this  i)erioil  were  in  scarcely 
less  confusion.  Wenzel  of  Bohemia  had  been 
chosen  emperor,  and  then  deposed  for  obvious 
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un(Unf's.s.  Rupert,  Count  Palatine,  liatl  next 
been  elected,  and  had  died.  Again  tlie  post  wa.s 
vacant,  and  Sigismond,  still  the  real  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  .  .  .  issued  successfully  from  the 
contest.  His  gocnl  fortune  was  due  in  a  con- 
spicuous degree  to  the  influence  and  the  money 
of  f\ederic,  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg  [sec 
lIoiiKNZoM.KiiN,  Risk  ok  the  Housk  okj;  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  Sigismond  that  he  did  not 
add  ingratitude  to  his  other  vices,  but  on  his 
election  as  emperor  hastened  [1411]  to  niake  his 
patron  statthalter,  or  viceroy  of  the  Mark."  Si.x 
years  later,  in  1417,  Frederic  was  formally  in- 
vested with  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Mark,  as 
Margrave  and  Elector. — H.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of 
Prumia  to  the  Accession  of  Frederick  the  Oreat, 
eh.  1  and  3. 

A.  D.  1355. — Declared  an  integral  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  See  Boiikmia: 
A.  D.  1:55.1 

A.  D.  1417-1640. — Rising  importance  of  the 
Hohenzolletn  family. — Acquisition  of  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia. — On  being  invested  with  the 
Electorate  of  Hiaudenburg,  Frederick  of  Nurem- 
berg sold  the  oftice  of  Burggrave  to  the  Nurem- 
bergers  and  devoted  himself  to  his  new  province. 
"Temperate,  just,  and  Arm  in  his  dealings,  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  Brandenburg  from  anarchy 
to  order.  Already  as  deputy  for  Sigismund  he 
had  begun  the  task.  .  .  .  During  the  reign  of 
his  son  and  successor,  characteristically  known 
as  Frederick  Ironteeth  [1440-1172],  the  strong 
nand  was  not  relaxed ;  and  Brandenburg  became 
thenceforward  tamed  to  law  and  order.  The 
Electorate,  which  during  the  preceding  century 
had  been  curtailed  by  losses  in  war  anil  by  sales, 
begaa  again  to  enlarge  its  borders.  The  New 
March,  which  had  been  sold  in  the  days  of  Sigis- 
mund to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  was  now  [1455] 
bought  back  from  them  in  their  need.  .  .  . 
Albert  Achilles,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Frederick  II.,  was  a  man  as  powerful  and  as 
able  as  his  predecessor.  By  his  accession  the 
principalities  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach,  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  Electorate  for  the 
younger  sons  of  Frederick  I.,  were  reunited  to 
It;  and  by  a  scheme  of  cross-remainders  new 
plans  were  laid  for  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
...  It  was  already  understood  that  the  Elector- 
ate was  to  descend  according  to  the  law  of 
primogeniture ;  but  Anspach  and  Baireuth  were 
still  reserved  as  appanages  for  younger  sons; 
and  uptm  the  death  of  Albert  Achilles,  in  1484, 
his  territories  were  again  divided,  and  remained 
so  for  more  than  a  hundred  yeai-s.  The  result 
of  tlie  division,  however,  was  to  multiply  and 
not  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  House.  The 
earlier  years  of  the  16th  century  saw  the  Hohen- 
zollerus  rising  everj'where  to  ]>ower.  Albert 
Achilles  had  been  succeeded  [1480]  by  John,  of 
whom  little  is  known  except  his  elcxjuence,  and 
by  Joachim  [14S>9],  who  was  preparing  to  bear 
his  part  against  the  Reformation.  A  brother  of 
Joachim  had  become,  in  1514,  Elector  of  Meutz ; 
ami  the  double  vote  of  the  family  at  the  election 
of  Charles  V.  had  increased  their  importance. 
The  younger  branch  was  ri.sing  also  to  eminence. 
George  of  Brandenburg,  Margrave  of  A.kspach, 
and  gr.iQd.son  of  Albert  Achilles,  was  able  in 
1534  to  purchiuse  the  Duchy  of  Jagerndorf  in 
Silesia,  and  with  it  the  reversions  to  the  princi- 
palities of  Oppelu  and  lljitibor,  which  eventually 
fell  to  him.     His  younger  brother,  Albert,  had 


been  chosen  in  1511  Grand  Master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  and  was  already  converting  lii.% 
otlice  into  the  hereditary  Dukedom  of  Prus.sia," 
which  It  became  in  1525  (sec  Poi-and:  A.  D. 
1333-1572).  "The  Elector  Joachim  I.  of  Bran- 
denburg is  perhaps  the  least  prominent,  but  was' 
not  the  least  prudent,  of  his  family.  Through- 
out his  life  he  adhered  to  the  old  faith,  and  pre- 
served his  dominions  in  tranquility.  His  son 
and  successor,  Joachim  II.,  to  the' joy  of  his 
people,  adopted  the  new  religion  [1539];  and 
found  in  the  secularized  bishoprics  of  Branden- 
burg, Ilavelburg,  and  Lebus,  some  compensation 
for  the  ecclesiastical  Electorate  wJiich  was  about 
to  pass,  upon  the  death  of  Albert  of  Mentz, 
from  his  family.  But  he  also  was  able  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  peace.  Distrustful  of  the 
success  of  the  League  of  Smalkald  he  refused  to 
join  in  it,  and  became  chiefly  known  as  a  media- 
tor in  the  struggles  of  the  time.  The  Electors 
John  George  [1571-1598]  and  Joachim  Frederick 
[1598-1608]  followed  the  same  policy  of  peace. 
.  .  .  Peace  and  internal  progress  had  charac- 
terized the  16th  century;  war  and  external 
acquisitions  were  to  mark  the  17th.  The  failure 
of  the  younger  line  in  1603  caused  Bayreuth, 
Anspach,  and  Jagerndorf  to  fall  to  the  Elector 
Joachim  Frederick ;  but  as  they  were  re-granted 
almost  at  once  to  younger  sons,  and  never  again 
reverted  to  the  Electorate,  their  acquisition 
became  of  little  importance.  The  Margrave, 
George  Frederick,  however,  had  held,  in  addition 
to  his  own  territories,  the  office  of  administrator 
for  Albert  Frederick,  second  Duke  of  Prussia, 
who  had  become  imbecile;  and,  by  his  death, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  became'next  of  kin, 
and  claimed  to  succeed  to  the  office.  The  ad- 
mission of  this  claim  placed  the  Electors  in 
virtual  possession  of  the  Duchy.  By  a  deed  of 
co-infeoffment,  which  Joachim  II.  had  obtained 
in  1508  from  his  father-in-law  the  King  of  Poland, 
they  were  heirs  to  the  Duchy  upon  failure 
of  the  younger  line.  .  .  .  Duke  Albert  died  in 
1618;  and  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  were  then 
united  under  the  Elector  John  Sigismund.  It 
was  well  that  the  Duchy  had  been  secured  be- 
fore the  storm  which  was  already  gathering  over 
the  Empire  had  burst.  .  .  .  During  the  long 
^fruggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  history 
of  Brandenburg  is  that  of  a  sufferer  rather  than 
an  actor  .  .  .  George  William,  who  died  in 
1640,  bequeathed  a  desert  to  his  successor.  That 
successor  was  Frederick  William,  to  be  known 
in  history  as  the  Great  Elector." — C.  F.  John- 
stone, Historical  Abstracts,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  Frederick  the 
Oreat,  bk.  3  (0.  1). 

A.  D.  1609. — The  Jiillch-CIeve  contest.  See 
Geu.m\ny:  a.  D.  1GU8-1018. 

A.  D.  1627. — Occupied  by  Wallenstein  and 
the  Imperial  army.     See  Gkijmany:  l()27-102y. 

A.  D.  1630-1631. — Compulsory  alliance  of 
the  Elector  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden.  Sec  Geu.\i.\ny:  A.  D.  1630-1631,  and 
1631. 

A.  D.  1632. — Refusal  to  enter  the  Union  of 
Heilbronn.      See  Oekmany:    A.  D.    1632-1634. 

A.  D.  1634.— Desertion  of  the  Protestant 
cause. — Alliance^with  the  Emperor.  See  Gek- 
xiany:  a.  D.  1634-1039. 

A.  D.  1640-1688.— The  Great  Elector.— His 
development  of  the  strength  of  the  Electorate. 
— His  successful  wars.— His  acquisition  of  the 
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complete  sovereignty  of  Prussia. — Fehrbellin. 

— "  FriMliTJc  Williiiin,  known  in  liistory  as  the 
Great  Elector,  was  only  twenty  years  old  when 
lie  succeeded  his  father,  lie  found  everything 
in  disorder:  his  country  desolate,  his  fortresses 
jjarrisoned  by  troops  under  a  solemn  order  to 
obey  only  the  mandates  of  the  Emperor,  his  army 
to  be  counted  almost  on  the  lingers.  Ilis  first 
care  was  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  Swedes; 
his  second  to  secure  liis  western  l)orders  by  an 
alliance  with  Holland;  his  third  —  not  in  order 
of  action,  for  in  that  respect  it  took  first  place  — 
to  raise  the  nucleus  of  an  army;  his  fourth,  to 
cause  the  evacuation  of  his  fortresses.  ...  To 
iiUiiy  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor,  he  temporised 
untd  liis  armed  force  liad  attained  tlie  number  of 
8,000.  That  force  once;  under  arms,  lie  boldly  as- 
serted his  position,  and  with  so  much  effect  that 
in  tlie  discussions  preceding  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia he  could  exercise  a  considerable  influence. 
By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  part  of  Pomerania 
known  as  Ilinter  Pommern,  the  principalities  of 
Magdeburg  and  Ilalberstadt,  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Minden  and  Kammin  were  ceded  to  Branden- 
burg. .  .  .  The  Peace  once  signed,  Frederic 
William  set  diligently  to  work  to  heal  the  dis- 
orders and  to  repair  the  miscliief  which  the  hmg 
war  had  cau.sed  in  Ids  dominions.  .  .  .  He  speci- 
ally cherished  his  army.  We  have  seen  its  small 
beginning  in  1040-42.  Fifteen  years  later,  in 
10.').'),  or  seven  years  aft«r  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  it  amounted  to  S.'), 000  men, 
well  drilled  and  well  disciplined,  disposing  of 
seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  times  in 
whicli  he  lived  he  had  need  of  such  an  army. 
In  16.')4,  Christina,  the  wayward  and  gifted 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  abdicated. 
Her  successor  on  the  throne  of  Sweden  was  her 
cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  Dukeof  Zweibrlicken. 
.  .  .  'File  right  of  Charles  Gustavus  to  the  suc- 
cession was,  however,  c:outested  by  John  Casimir, 
King  of  Poland.  .  .  .  War  ensued.  In  that  war 
the  star  of  Charles  Gustavus  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  the  unfortunate  John  Ciisimir  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  own  dominions  and  to  flee  into 
Silesia.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  rivals  to  his  own 
outlying  territories  was,  however,  too  near  not  to 
render  anxious  Frederic  William  of  Braiuienburg. 
To  protect  Prussia,  then  held  in  lief  from  the  King 
of  Poland,  lie  marched  with  8,000  men  to  its  bor- 
ders. But  even  with  such  a  force  he  was  unable, 
or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  he  was  prudently 
unwilling,  to  resist  the  iusistance  put  upon  him 
at  KiJnigsberg  by  the  victorious  King  of  Sweden 
(165G)  to  transfer  to  him  the  feudal  oveiiordship 
of  that  province.  Great  results  followed  from 
this  compliance.  Hardly  had  the  treaty  been 
signed,  wlien  John  Casimir,  returning  from  Silesia 
with  an  Imperial  army  at  his  back,  drove  the 
Swedes  from  Poland,  and  recovered  his  domin- 
ions. He  did  not  evidently  intend  to  stop  there. 
Then  it  was  that  the  opportunity  arrived  to  the 
Great  Elector.  Earnestly  solicited  by  the  King 
of  Sweden  to  aid  him  in  a  contest  which  had  as- 
sumed dimensions  so  formidable,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam consented,  but  only  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  receive  the  Polish  palatinates  ( Woiwod- 
shaften)  of  Posen  and  Kalisch  as  the  price  of  a 
victorious  campaign.  He  then  joined  the  King 
with  his  army,  met  tlie  enemy  at  Warsaw,  fouglit 
with  him  close  to  that  city  a  great  battle,  which 
lasted  tliree  days  (:;i8th  to  ;50tli  July  16.')')),  and 
which  teriuiuuted  then,   thanks  mainly  to  the 


pertinacity  of  the  Brandenburgers  —  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Poles.  The  victory  gained. 
Frederic  William  withdrew  his  tr<M)p8.  .  .  . 
Again  did  John  (^a.simir  recover  from  his  (h'feat ; 
again,  aided  liy  the  Imperialists,  did  he  niiirch 
to  the  front,  reoccupy  SVai-saw,  and  take  up  a 
threatening  position  opposite  to  the  Sweclish 
camp.  The  King  of  Sweden  beheld  in  this  action 
on  the  jiart  of  his  enemy  the  preluih;  to  his  own 
certain  destruction,  unless  by  anj'  means  he  couUl 
induce  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  once  more  to 
save  him.  He  sent,  then,  urgent  messengers 
after  him  to  beg  him  to  return.  The  messengers 
found  Frederic  William  at  Labian.  There  the 
Elector  halted  and  there,  joined  the  ne.xt  day, 
20th  November  IO.jO,  by  King  Charles  Gustavus, 
he  signed  a  treaty,  by  which,  on  condition  of  his 
material  aid  in  the  war,  the  latter  renounced  his 
feudal  oveiiordship  over  Pru.ssia,  and  agreed  to 
acknowledge  the  Elector  and  his  male  (lescend- 
ants  as  sovereign  dukes  of  that  province.  In  the 
war  which  followed,  the  enemies  of  Sweden  and 
Brandenburg  multiplied  on  every  side.  The 
Danes  and  Lithuanians  espoused  the  cause  of 
John  Casimir.  Its  issue  seemeil  to  Frederic  Wil- 
liam more  than  doubtful.  He  asked  himself, 
then,  whether  —  the  new  enemies  who  had  arisen 
being  the  enemies  of  Sweden  and  not  of  himself 
—  he  had  not  more  to  gain  by  sharing  in  the 
victories  of  the  Poles  than  in  the  defeats  of  the 
Swedes.  Replying  to  himself  alHrmutively,  he 
concluded,  29tli  September  1057,  through  the  in- 
termediation of  the  Emperor,  with  the  Poles,  at 
Wehlau,  a  treaty  whereby  the  dukedom  of  Prus- 
sia was  ceded  in  absolute  sovereignty  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  his  male  i.ssue,  with 
reversion  to  Poland  in  case  of  the  extinction  of 
the  family  of  the  Franconian  Holienzollerns;  in 
return,  Frederic  William  engaged  himself  to  sup- 
port the  Poles  in  their  war  against  Sweden  witli 
a  corps  of  4,000  men.  But  before  this  conven- 
tion could  be  acted  upon,  fortune  had  again 
smiled  upon  Charles  Gustav  is.  Turning  in  the 
height  of  winter  against  the  Danes,  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  defeated  them  in  the  open  field,  pur- 
sued them  across  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Belt  to 
Flinen  and  Seeland,  and  had  imposed  upon  their 
king  the  humiliating  peace  of  Roeskilde  (lO.W). 
He  seemed  inclined  to  proceed  still  further  in  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  rival  of  his  counfy, 
when  a  combined  army  of  Poles  and  Branden- 
burgers suddenly  poured  through  Mecklen- 
burg into  Holstein,  drove  thence  the  Swedes, 
and  gave  them  no  rest  till  they  bad  evacuated 
likewise  Schleswig  ami  Jutland  (1650).  In  a 
battle  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards  on 
the  island  of  Flinen,  at  Nyborg,  the  Swedes  suf- 
fered a  defeat.  This  defeat  made  Charles  Gus- 
tavusdespair  of  success,  and  he  had  already  begun 
to  treat  for  peace,  when  death  snatched  him  from 
the  scene  (January  1060).  The  negotiations  which 
had  begun,  however,  continued,  ami  linally  iK-ace 
was  .signed  on  the  1st  May  1060,  in  the  monjistery 
of  Oliva,  close  to  Danzig.  This  jieace  confinned 
to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  his  .sovereign  rights 
over  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  From  this  eixxh 
dates  the  complete  union  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  —  a  union  ujion  which  a  great  man  was 
able  to  lav  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  North 
German  Kingdom!"  During  the  next  dozen 
years,  the  Great  Elector  was  chiefiy  bu.sied  in  es- 
tablishing his  authority  in  his  ilominions  and 
curbing  the  i)ower  of  the  nobles,  particularly  iu 
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Prussia.  In  1674,  when  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
l)r<)V<)kc(l  war  with  thi;  Ocnnan  princes  by  his 
attuclt  on  tile  Dulcli,  Frederic  William  led  20,000 
men  into  Alsiue  to  join  the  Imperial  forces. 
Louis  then  called  upon  his  allies,  the  Swedes,  to 
invade  Brandeiihurf^,  which  they  did,  under  Gen- 
eral Wningel,  in  January,  1075.  "  Plunderinjif 
and  l)\irning  us  they  advanced,  they  entered 
ilavelland,  the  granary  of  Berlin,  and  carried 
their  devastations  up  to  the  very  gates  of  that 
capital. "  The  Elector  was  retreating  from  Alsace 
before  Turenne  when  he  heard  of  the  Invasion. 
Ho  paused  for  some  weeks,  to  put  his  army  in 
good  condition,  and  then  he  hurried  northwards, 
l)y  forced  marches.  The  enemy  was  Uiken  by 
surprise,  and  attacked  while  attempting  to  re- 
treat, near  Fehrhellin,  on  the  18th  of  .June.  After 
two  hours  of  a  tremendous  hand-to-hand  conllict, 
"the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes  was  crushed  and 
broken;  the  centre  and  left  wing  were  in  full  re- 
treat towards  Fehrhellin.  The  victors,  utterly 
exhausted  —  they  had  scarcely  quitted  their  sacl- 
dles  for  eleven  da5's  —  were  too  worn  out  to  pur- 
sue. It  wa^j  not  till  the  following  morning  that, 
refreshed  and  recovered,  they  followed  the  re- 
treating foe  to  the  borders  of  5lecklenburg.  .  .  . 
The  Great  Elector  promptly  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory till  he  had  compelled  the  Swedes  to  evacuate 
all  Pomerania.  Three  years  later,  when  they 
once  more  crossed  the  border  from  Livonia,  he 
forced  them  again  to  retreat ;  and  although  in  the 
treaty  signed  at  St.  Germain  in  1679  he  was 
forced  to  renounce  his  Pomeranian  conquests,  he 
did  not  the  less  establish  the  ultimate  right  of 
the  State  of  which  he  was  the  real  founder  to 
those  lauds  on  the  Baltic  for  which  he  had  so 
hardly  struggled  at  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  When  he  died 
(9th  May  1088)  he  left  the  Kingdom  already  made 
in  a  position  of  prosperity  sulHcient  to  justify  his 
son  and  successor  in  assuming,  thirteen  vears 
later,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  t\'hr- 
bellin,  the  title  of  King."— G.  B.  Malleson,  The 
Battle  Fickh  of  Germany,  ch.  8. — See,  also,  Scan- 
DiN.\vi.vN  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1044-1697. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— 
Loss  of  part  of  Pomerania. — Compensating 
acquisitions.     SeeGEUMANV:  A.  I).  1048. 

A.  D.  1672-1679. — In  the  Coalition  against 
Louis  XI V.  See  Netheulanus  (Holland): 
A.  D.  1672-1074,  and  1674-1078 ;  alsoNniEGUEN, 
Pe.\ce  of. 

A.  D.  1689-1696.— The  war  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1089-1690,  to  1095-1096. 

A.  D.  1697.— The  Treaty  of  Ryswick.— 
Restitutions  by  France.  See  Filvnce:  A.  D. 
1697. 

A.  D.  1700.— The  Elector  made  King  of 
Prussia.     SccPkussia:  A.  D.  1700. 


BRANDY  STATION,  OR  FLEET- 
WOOD, Battle  of.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
A.M.:  A.  D.  lS():{(,hNE:  Vikoinia). 

BRANDYWINE,  Battle  of  the  (A.  D. 
*777)'     See  United  States  of  Am.  :    A.  D.  1777 

(JANUAUV— DECEMnEH). 

BRANKIRKA,  Battle  of  (1518).  See  Scan- 
dinavian Status:  A.  I).  1397-1527. 

BRANT,  CHIEF,  and  the  Indian  warfare  of 
the  American  Revolution.  See  United  Siwtes 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (Junk— November),  and 
(July). 


BRASIDAS      IN      CHALKIDIKE.      See 

Greece:  B.  C.  424-12 L 

BRAZIL :  Origin  of  the  name. — "As  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  cargo  whicii  Americus  Ves- 
pucius  carried  back  to  Europe  was  the  well- 
known  dye-wood,  'Ciesalpina  Bni/.iliensis,' — 
called  in  the  Portuguese  language  'pan  brazil,' 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  'hra/.as,'  '  coals 
of  Are,' — the  land  whence  it  came  was  termed  the 
'  land  of  the  brazil-wood  ' ;  and  Ijnally  this  appel- 
lation was  shortened  to  Brazil,  ancl  completely 
usurped  the  names  Vera  Cruz,  or  SanUi  Cruz." — 
J.  C.  Fletcher  and  I).  P.  Kidder,  Brazil  and  the 
Brazilians,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  America:  A.  D. 
1500-1514. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  American 
AuoRioiNEs:  Tui'i. — Guaram. — Tupuyas;  also 
GucK  or  Coco  Group. 

A.  D.  1500-1504. — Discovery,  exploration  of 
the  coast  and  first  settlement.  See  Americ.i.: 
A.  1).  1499-1500,  1500-1514,  and  1503-1504. 

A.  D.  1510-1661. — Portuguese  colonization 
and  agriculture. — Introduction  of  Slavery. — 
The  coming  of  the  Jesuits. — Conquests  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Portuguese  recovery  of 
them. — "Brazil,  on  which  the  Portuguese  ships 
had  been  cast  by  accident,  had  been  found  to 
unite  in  itself  the  capabilities  of  every  part  of 
the  world  in  which  Europeans  have  settled, 
though  happily  gold  and  silver  had  not  yet  been 
discovered,  and  the  colonists  betook  themselves 
from  the  flrst  to  agriculture.  The  first  perma- 
nent settlements  on  this  coast  were  made  by 
Jews,  exiled  by  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and  the  government  supplemented  these 
by  sending  out  criminals  of  all  kinds.  But 
gradually  the  consequence  of  Brazil  became 
recognized,  and,  as  afterwards  happened  in  New 
England,  the  nobility  at  home  asked  to  share  the 
land  among  themselves.  Emmanuel  would  not 
countenance  such  a  claim,  but  this  great  prince 
died  in  1521,  and  his  successor,  John  III.,  ex- 
tended to  Brazil  the  same  system  which  had  been 
adopted  in  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  The  whole 
sea-coast  of  Brazil  was  parcelled  out  by  feudal 
grants.  It  was  divided  into  captaincies,  each  50 
leagues  in  length,  with  no  limits  in  the  interior; 
and  these  were  granted  out  as  male  llefs,  with 
absolute  power  over  the  natives,  such  as  at  that 
time  existed  over  the  serfs  who  tilled  the  soil  in 
Europe.  But  the  native  Brazilians  were  neither 
so  easy  a  conquest  as  the  Peruvians,  nor  so  easily 
induced  to  labour ;  and  the  Portuguese  now  be- 
gan to  bring  uegros  from  the  Guinea  coast. 
This  traffic  in  human  flesh  had  long  been  vigor- 
ously pursued  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  the 
Portuguese  now  introduced  it  to  America.  The 
settlers  of  Brazil  were,  properly  speaking,  the 
flrst  European  colonists.  For  Uiey  sold  their  own 
possessions  at  home,  and  brought  their  house- 
holds with  them  to  the  new  country.  Thus  they 
grailually  formed  the  heart  of  a  new  nation, 
whereas  the  chief  Spaniards  always  returned 
home  after  a  certain  tenure  of  their  offices,  and 
those  who  remained  in  the  colony  descended  to 
the  rank  of  the  conquered  natives.  3Iany  of 
those  who  came  to  Brazil  had  already  served  in 
the  expeditions  to  the  East;  and  they  naturally 
jierceivcd  that  the  coast  of  Americu  might  raise 
the  productions  of  India.  Hence  Brazil  early 
became  a  plantation  colony,  and  its  prosperity  is 
very  much  due  to  the  culture  of  the  sxigar  cane. 
The  Portuguese  were  greatly  assisted,  both  in 
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the  East  and  the  West,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
newly  founded  order  of  the  Jesuits.  .  .  .  John 
III.  m  [1549]  sent  out  six  of  tlie  order  with  the 
first  governor  of  Bnizil.  .  .  .  The  Dutch,  made 
bold  by  their  great  successes  in  tlie  East,  now 
sought  to  win  the  trade  of  Brazil  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  success  of  the  East  India  Company 
encouraged  tlie  adventurers  who.  subscribed  the 
funds  for  that  of  the  West  Indies,  incorporated  in 
1621.  The  Dutch  Admiral,  Jacob  Willekens,  suc- 
cessfully assaulted  San  Salvador  [Bahia]  in  1624, 
and  thougli  the  capital  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
the  intrepid  Archbishop  Texeira,  one  half  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil  subnntted  to  the  Dutch.  Here, 
as  in  the  East,  the  profit  of  the  company  was  the 
whole  aim  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  executed  their  design  was  a  main  cause  of 
its  failure.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  the  profits  of  the 
company  .  .  .  rose  at  one  time  to  cent  per  cent. 
The  visions  of  the  speculators  of  Amsterdam  be- 
came greater;  and  they  resolved  to  become 
masters  of  all  Brazil.  .  .  .  The  man  whom  they 
despatched  [1637]  to  execute  this  design  was 
Prince  John  Maurice  of  Nas.sau.  ...  In  a  short 
time  he  had  greatly  extended  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions. But  the  Stad-houder  was  subject,  not  to 
the  wise  and  learned  men  who  sat  in  the  States- 
General,  but  to  the  merchants  who  composed  the 
courts  of  the  company.  They  thought  of  nothing 
but  their  dividends ;  they  considered  that  Maurice 
kept  up  more  troops  and  built  more  fortresses 
than  were  necessary  for  a  mercantile  community, 
and  that  he  lived  in  too  princely  a  fashion  for 
one  in  their  service.  Perhaps  they  suspected  him 
of  an  intention  of  slipping  into  that  royal  dig- 
nity which  the  feudal  frame  of  Brazilian  society 
seemed  to  otTer  him.  At  any  rate,  in  1643,  they 
forced  him  to  resign.  A  recent  revolution  had 
terminated  the  subjection  of  Portugal  to  Spain, 
and  the  new  king  of  Portugal  concluded  a  truce 
for  ten  years  with  Holland.  War  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  But  the 
recall  of  Maurice  was  the  signal  for  an  independ- 
ent revolt  in  Brazil.  Though  tlie  mother  coun- 
tries were  at  peace,  war  broke  out  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  in  1645. 
The  Jesuits  had  long  preached  a  crusade  against 
the  heretic  Dutch.  .  .  .  John  Ferdinand  de 
Vieyra,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Pernambuco,  led 
a  general  uprising  of  the  Brazilians,  and  although 
the  Dutch  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  they  re- 
ceived no  assistance  from  home ;  they  were  driven 
from  one  post  after  another,  until,  in  1654,  the 
last  of  the  company's  servants  quitted  Brazil. 
The  Dutch  declared  war  against  Portugal ;  but 
in  1661  peace  was  made,  and  the  Dutch  sold  their 
claims  for  8,»000,000  florins,  the  right  of  trading 
being  secured  to  them.  But  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Dutch,  the  trade  of  Brazil  came  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  English." — E.  J. 
Payne,  Jlist.  of  European  Colonies,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in:  It.  G.  Watson,  iSpaniith  and  Portu- 
guese South  America,  v.  l,cJi.  9  and  15;  v.  2,ch. 
1-4.— R.  Southty,  Ilist.  of  Brazil,  v.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1524.— Conceded  to  Portugal.  See 
Amekica:  a.  D.  1519-1524. 

A.  D.  1531-1641.— The  Republic  of  St.  Paul. 
—The  Paulistas  or  Mamelukes. — "The  cele- 
brateil  repul)lic  of  St.  Paul,  as  it  is  usually 
denominated,  had  its  rise  about  the  year  1531, 
from  a  very  inconsiderable  beginning.  A  mariner 
of  the  name  of  Ramalho,  having  been  ship- 
wrecked on  this  part  of  the  coast,  was  received 


among  a  small  Indian  tribe  called  the  Piratininga, 
after  the  name  of  their  chief.  Here  he  was 
found  by  De  Sousa  some  -years  afterwards,  and, 
contrary  to  the  establishe(l  jxjlicy  of  permitting 
no  settlement  excepting  iinniediatelj'  on  the  sea- 
coast,  he  allowed  tliis  man  to  remain,  on  account 
of  his  having  intermarried  and  having  a  familv. 
The  advantages  of  this  establishment  were  sucli, 
that  permission  was  soon  after  given  to  others  to 
settle  here,  and  as  the  adventurers  intermarried 
with  the  natives,  their  numbers  increa.sed  mpidly. 
.  .  .  A  mixed  race  was  formed,  pos.sessing  a 
compound  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  manners 
and  customs.  The  Jesuits  soon  after  established 
themselves  with  a  number  of  Indians  they  had 
reclaimed,  and  exerted  a  salutary  influence  in 
softening  and  harmonizing  the  growing  colony. 
In  1581,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
from  St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  to  St.  Pauls ;  but 
its  subjection  to  Portugal  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  .  .  .  The  mi.\,ture  produced  an  im- 
proved race,  'the  European  spirit  of  enterprise,' 
.says  Southey,  'developed  itself  in  constitutions 
adapted  to  the  country.'  But  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  free  and  popular  government 
which  they  enjoyed  prod  ed  the  same  fruits 
here  as  in  every  other  country.  .  .  .  They  soon 
quarreled  with  the  Jesuits  [1581],  on  account  of 
the  Indians  whom  they  had  reduced  to  slavery. 
The  Jesuits  declaimed  against  the  practice ;  but 
as  there  were  now  many  wealthy  families  among 
the  Paulistas,  the  greater  part  of  whose  fortunes 
consisted  in  their  Indians,  it  was  not  heard  with 
patience.  The  Paulistas  first  engaged  in  war 
against  the  enemies  of  their  allies,  and  afterwards 
on  their  own  account,  on  finding  it  advantageous. 
They  established  a  regular  trade  with  the  other 
provinces  whom  they  supplied  with  Indian 
slaves.  They  by  this  time  acquired  the  name  of 
Mamelukes,  from  the  peculiar  military  discipline 
they  adopted,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
ilamelukesof  I^gj-pt.  The  revolution  in  Portu- 
gal, when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  placed  himself  on 
its  throne, cast  the  Paulistas  in  a  state  of  independ- 
ence, as  they  were  the  only  settlers  in  Brazil 
which  did  not  acknowledge  the  new  dynasty. 
From  the  year  1580  until  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  republic, 
and  it  Avas  during  this  period  they  displayed  that 
active  and  enterprising  character  for  which  they 
were  so  much  celebrated.  .  .  .  While  a  Spanish 
king  occupied  the  throne  of  Portugal,  they 
attacked  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Para- 
guay, alleging  that  the  Spaniards  were  encroach- 
ing on  their  territory.  .  .  .  They  attacked  the 
Jesuit  missions  [1629].  ...  As  they  had  fixed 
themselves  east  of  the  Parana,  the  Paulistas  laid 
hold  of  this  as  a  pretext.  They  carried  away 
upwards  of  2,000  of  their  Indians  into  captivity, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  sold  and  dis- 
tributed as  slaves.  The  Jesuits  complained  to 
the  king  of  Spain  and  to  the  pope;  the  latter 
fulminated  his  excommunication.  The  Paulistas 
attacked  the  Jesuits  in  their  college,  and  put 
their  principal  to  death,  expelled  the  remainder, 
and  set  up  a  religion  of  their  own;  at  least  no 
longer  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pojie. 
In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  African 
trade  during  the  Dutch  war,  the  demand  for 
Indian  slaves  was  very  much  increased.  The 
Paulistas  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  traversed 
every  part  of  the  Brazils  in  armed  troops.  .  .  . 
The  foundation  was  laid  of  enmity  to  the  Portu- 
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guese,  which  continues  to  this  dny,  altlioupli  a 
complete  Htoj)  was  put  to  tiie  irifaiJioMs  practiet! 
in  tlic  year  1756.  .  .  .  When  the  house  of  IJra- 
ganza,  in  1040,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Paulis- 
tais,  instead  of  acknowledning  him,  etmceived 
the  idea  of  electing  a  king  tor  themselves.  Tiiey 
actually  elected  a  distinguislied  citizen  of  the 
name  of  Bueno,  wlio  persisted  in  refusing  to 
accept,  upon  which  thev  were  induced  to  ac 
knowledge  Joam  IV.  [IWl].  It  was  not  until 
long  afterwards  that  they  came  under  the  Portu- 
guese government." — II.  ;M.  Brackenridgo,  Voy- 
Offe  to  /South  America,  v.  1,  ch.  2. 

Ai,90  IN :  R.  Soutliey,  JJht.  of  Brazil,  ch.  33 
(r.  3). 

A.  D.  1540-1541. — Orellana's  voyage  down 
the  Amazons.     See  Amazons  Kivkk. 

A.  D.  1555-1560, — Attempted  Huguenot 
colony  on  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Sec 
Flouioa:  A.  1).*  1503-1503. 

A.  D.  1654-1777. — The  Portuguese  policy  of 
exclusion     ana     restriction, — Boundary    dis- 

fiutes  with  Spain. — "The  period  of  peace  which 
ollowed  these  victories  [over  the  Dutch]  .  .  . 
■was  used  by  the  Portuguese  government  only  to 
get  up  a  kind  of  old  Japanese  system  of  isolation, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  keep  the  colony  in 
perpetual  tutelage.  In  consequence  of  this  even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  since  it 
violently  separated  itself,  Brazilians  generally 
entertain  a  bitter  grudge  against  tlie  mother 
country.  All  the  trade  to  and  from  Brazil  was 
engrossed  l)y  Portugal ;  every  functionary,  down 
to  the  last  clerk,  was  Portuguese.  Any  other 
European  of  scientific  education  was  looked  at 
with  suspicion ;  and  particularly  they  sought  to 

f)revent  by  all  means  the  explomtion  of  the 
nterior,  as  they  feared  not  only  that  the  eyes  of 
tlie  natives  might  be  opened  to  their  mode  of 
administration,  but  also  that  such  travellers 
might  side  with  the  Spaniards  in  their  long  dis- 
pute regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
nations,  as  the  Frencli  astronomer,  La  Conda- 
mine,  had  done.  This  question,  which  arose 
shortly  after  the  discovery,  and  was  hushed  up 
only  during  the  short  union  of  both  crowns 
(from  1581-1040),  broke  out  witli  renewed  vigor 
now  and  then,  maugre  the  Treaty  of  Tordesilhas 
in  1494  [see  Ameuica:  A.  D.  1494].  ...  By 
the  Treaty  of  SiXo  Ildefonso,  in  1777,  both  parties 
having  long  felt  how  impracticable  the  old 
arrangements  were  —  at  least,  for  their  American 
colonies  —  the  boundaries  were  fixed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  'uti  possidetis,'  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior 
allowed ;  but  this  ell'ort  also  provetl  to  be  vain. 
.  .  .  The  unsolved  question  descended  as  an  evil 
heritage  to  their  respective  heirs,  Brazil  and  the 
South  American  Republics.  A  few  years  ago  it 
gave  rise  to  the  terrible  war  with  Paraguay ;  and 
It  will  lead  to  fresh  conJlicts  between  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine  Republic." — F.  Keller,  The 
Amnzoii  and  Madeira  liicers,  pp.  33-24. 

Also  in  :  R.  Southey,  Hisfori/  of  Brazil,  v.  3. 

A.  D.  1713.— The  Portuguese  title  con- 
firmed.   See  Utrecht;  A.  D.  1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1759. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1757-1773. 

A.  D.  1808-1822.— Becomes  the  asylum  of 
Portuguese  royalty. — The  founding  of  the  in- 
dependent Empire. — "While  anarchy  and  ruin 
.  .  .  overspreacl  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful 
continent  of  South  America,  tlie  Empire  of  Bra- 


zil won  an  independent  existence  without  blood- 
shed, and  kept  it  witii  credit.  The  Dutch 
oon([uest  of  Brazil,  and  its  reconquest  by  the 
Portuguese,  has  Ik-cii  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  country  long  remained  under  the 
(dose  and  oppressive  monopoly  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Portuguese;  but  in  IHOS  [IH07J  when  Na- 

Eioleon  invade(L  Portugal,  the  regent  embarked 
see  PouTUOAi,:  A.  D.  1807],  with  the  royal  in- 
signia, for  Brazil,  which  at  once  assumed  the 
dignity  of  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
ports  were  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
tlie  printing-press  was  introduc(!d ;  learning  was 
encouraged;  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
country  were  explored;  foreign  settlers  were  in- 
vited to  establish  themselves;  embassies  were 
sent  to  European  powers  of  tlio  first  rank,  and 
diplomatic  agents  received.  New  towns  and 
liarbours  were  planned;  new  life  was  breatlied 
into  every  departinei\t  of  the  state.  After  a  few 
years,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  compelled 
King  John  VI.  to  return  to  Eurofie,  as  the  only 
chance  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Cortes  of  Lisbon  invited  tlieir  sover- 
eign to  revisit  his  ancient  capital,  and  deputies 
from  Brazil  were  summoned  to  attend  the  sit- 
tings of  the  National  Assembly.  But  before  the 
deputies  could  arrive,  the  Cortes  had  resolved 
that  Brazil  sliould  be  again  reduced  to  absolute 
dependence  on  Portugal.  A  resolution  more 
sen.seless  or  more  impracticable  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  territory  of  Brazil  was  as  large 
as  all  Europe  put  together;  Portugal  was  a 
little  kingdom,  Isolated  and  without  influence 
among  tlie  monarchies  of  the  Old  World ;  yet  it 
was  deliberately  decreed  that  all  the  monopolies 
of  tlie  exploded  colonial  system  should  be  re- 
vived, and  that  England  should  be  deprived  of 
her  free  trade  to  Brazil.  The  king  appointed 
his  eldest  son,  Dom  Pedro,  Regent  of  tlie  new 
kingdom,  and  soon  after  took  his  departure  for 
Lisbon,  with  many  of  the  emigrant  nobility. 
Dom  Pedro  assumed  the  government  under  the 
perplexing  circumstances  of  an  empty  treasury, 
a  lieavy  public  debt,  and  the  provinces  almost  in 
revolt.  Bahia  disavowed  his  autliority,  and  the 
Cortes  withheld  their  support  from  him.  The 
regent  reduced  his  expenditure  to  the  monthly 
sum  allowed  to  his  princess  for  pin  money ;  he 
retired  to  a  country  house,  and  observed  the 
most  rigid  economy.  By  great  exertions  lie  re- 
duced the  public  expenditure  from  §50,000,000 
to  $15,000,000;  but  the  northern  and  internal 
provinces  still  withheld  their  taxes;  the  army 
became  mutinous,  and  the  ministers  of  his 
father,  who  still  remained  in  power,  were  un- 
popular; the  regent  in  despair  drtnauded  his 
recall.  But  the  Brazilians  were  at  length  dis- 
armed by  his  noble  conduct ;  they  recognized  his 
activity,  his  beneficence,  his  assiduity  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  the  habitual  feelings 
of  affection  and  respect  for  tlie  House  of  Bra- 
ganza,  which  had  for  a  moment  been  laid  asleep 
by  distrust,  were  reawakened  with  renewed 
strengtli.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  quarrels 
which  disturbed  Brazil  were  accommodated  before 
the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  Portugal.  Hardly 
had  the  king  arrived  in  Lisbon  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  assent  to  a  constitution  which 
treated  his  Brazilian  subjects  as  mere  colonists; 
succeeding  mails  brought  orders  more  and  more 
humiliating  to  tlie  Brazilians.  The  design  of 
decb  ring  Brazil  an  independent  kingdom,  grew 
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more  nnd  more  iti  i)iihli('  favour;  but  the  prince 
was  unwillinir  to  ])la(c  himself  in  direct  rebellion 
totheerown  of  Portugiil,  and  Hteiidily  adhered  to 
Ids  detenninution  to  leave  America.  At  lenf,'th, 
it  is  related,  a  de8j)atch  was  delivered  to  the 
regent,  which  he  declined  to  show  to  any  of  his 
ministers,  but  which  evidently  cxcitecf  in  his 
mind  no  ordinary  emotions  of  anjjer:  he  crushed 
the  i)aper  in  his  hand,  and  moved  away  to  a 
win(iow,  where  ho  stoo<l  for  a  f(?w  moments  in 
thought;  at  lenjfth  he  turned  to  his  council  with 
the  words  '  Independencia  ou  morte': — tlu;  ex- 
clamation was  received  with  tunudluous  cheers, 
and  was  adopted  as  the  watchword  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Portuguese  troojjs  were  sent  back 
to  Europe.  The  Cortes  of  F>isbon  were  now 
an,\ious  to  recall  their  obnoxious  decrees;  to 
admit  the  <leputies  from  Rra/.il;  to  make  any 
concession  that  ndght  be  demanded.  But  It  was 
too  late:  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  for- 
mally proclaimed  in  August,  1823,  and  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  Dom  Pedro  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  Brazil.  This  is  the  first, 
and  as  yet  the  only  instance  of  a  modern  colony 
achieving  its  indei)endence,  and  separating  itself 
compl(!tely  from  its  metropolis  without  bloixl- 
shed." — Viscount  Bury,  Uxodua  of  the  Western 
Nations,  r.  2,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  J.  Armitage,  Hist,  of  Jirazil,  ch.  1-7. 
—See,  also,  Poutuoai,:  A.  1).  1820-1824. 

A.  D.  1825-1865.— Wars  with  the  Argen- 
tines.— Abdication  of  Dom  Pedro  I.— The 
Guerra dos Cabanos. — "In  182"),  chietly through 
the  mediation  of  England,  Brazil  was  acknowl- 
edged as  uu  independent  empire.  But  the  inner 
commotions  continued,  and  were  not  even  soothed 
by  a  new  Constitution,  drawn  up  in  1823,  and 
sworn  to  by  the  Emperor  in  1824.  New  revolts 
in  Peruambueo,  and  some  of  the  other  Northern 
provinces,  and  a  war  of  tliree  years  with  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  en<led  in  1828  by 
Brazil  giving  up  Banda  Oriental,  annexed  only 
eleven  years  before,  disturbed  and  weakened  the 
land,  ^riie  foreign  soldiers,  enlisted  tor  this  war, 
and  retained  after  its  conclusion  to  keep  down 
the  Opposition,  and  the  extravagant  private  life 
of  the  Emperor,  who  recklessly  trampled  down 
the  honour  of  respectable  families,  provoked 
dissatisfaction  and  murmurs,  which  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch  when  he  insisted  up(m  carrying  ou 
a  most  unpopular  war  in  Portugal  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  daughter,  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria  (in 
whose  favour  he  had  abdicated  the  Portuguese 
Crown),  against  his  brother,  Don  Miguel  [see 
Portuo.vl:  a.  D.  1824-1889].  In  April,  1831, 
Dom  Pedro  I.,  so  enthusiastically  raised  to  the 
Brazilian  throne  only  nine  years  before,  was 
forced  to  abdicate  it,  deserted  and  betrayed  by 
every  one,  in  behalf  of  his  younger  son,  Pedro. 
The  next  period  was  the  most  disturbed  one  that 
the  young  Empire  had  yet  witnessed.  Slave 
revolts  at  Bahia,  a  civil  war  in  the  South,  which 
almost  cost  it  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  the  bloody  rebellion  known  as  the  Guerra 
dos  Cabanos,  in  Pani  and  Amazon,  from  1835  to 
1837,  followed  each  other  quickly.  In  this  last 
revolt,  the  Brazilians  had  stirred  up  the  Indians 
and  mestizoes  against  the  abhorred  Portuguese, 
without  considering  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  quench  tlie  tire  they  had  themselves 
kindled.  In  a  short  time,  the  fury  of  tlie  whole 
colored  population  turned  against  all  whites, 
Brazilians  and  Portuguese  alike,   without  uuy 


distinction.  More  than  10,000  jx-rsons  are  said 
to  have  pc^rished  in  this  Guerra  dos  Cabanos; 
and,  to  liie  present  day,  llio.se  terril)le  times  and 
tlie  barbarous  cruelties  conunitted  by  the  In- 
dians, half-castes,  and  nuilattoes,  continue  to  1m) 
talked  of  with  awi;  in  the  two  provinces.  A 
revolution  in  .Minas,  got  up  by  tin;  personal 
ambitions  of  a  few  political  leaders,  rather  than 
emanating  from  the  spirit  of  the  peoi)le,  and  the 
war  against  Rosas,  the  Dictator  of  llie  Arg(  nlino 
Rei)ublic,  passed  over  Brazil  without  ieiving 
deep  traces,  at  least  when  compared  with  the 
last  war  against  Paraguay;  which,  besides  the 
stimulus  of  the  old  dill'erences  about  boundaries, 
was  occasioned  by  the  endless  vexatit)ns  and  re- 
strictions with  which  the  Dictator  Lopez  strove 
to  ruin  the  Brazilian  trade  on  tlie  Paraguay,  and 
to  i)rejudice  the  i)rovince  of  Mato  Grosso." — F. 
Keller,  T/w  Aiiuizoii,  ami  Madeira  liioera,  pp. 
25-26. 

Ai.HO  IN :  J.  Armitage,  Ilist.  of  Brazil,  1808- 
1831. — S(!e,  also,  Ahokntine  Repuulic:  A.  D. 
1811)-1874. 

A.  D.  1865-1870. — The  war  with  Paraguay. 
See  PAUAdiAv:  A.  I).  lOOH-lSTIJ. 

A.  D.  1871-1888.— Emancipation  of  Slaves. 
— Tlie  Brazilian  act  of  emancipation,  known  as 
the  Law  of  Rio  Branco  (taking  that  name  from 
the  Minister  who  carried  it  through)  was  passed 
on  the  28tli  of  September,  1871,  "and  from  that 
date  it  was  enacted  '  that  children  henceforth 
born  of  slave  women  shall  be  considered  of  free 
condition.'.  .  .  Such  children  are  not  to  be 
actually  free,  but  are  bound  to  serve  the  owners 
of  their  mothers  for  a  term  of  21  years,  under  the 
name  of  'ai)i)rentices.'  These  must  work,  under 
severe  penalties,  for  their  liereditary  masters; 
but  if  the  latter  inflict  ou  them  excessive  bodily 
punishment,  they  arc  allowed  to  bring  suit  in  a 
criminal  court,  which  may  declare  their  freedom.. 
A  provision  Avas  also  made  for  the  emancipation 
of  government  slaves;  and  there  was  a  clause 
which  insured  a  certain  sum,  to  be  annually  set 
aside  from  fines,  which  was  to  aid  each  province 
in  emancipating  by  purchase  a  certain  number 
of  slaves.  .  .  .  The  pas.sage  of  this  law  did  not 
prove  merely  prospective  in  its  effects.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  sums  placed  aside  for  cmanci- 
jiating  slaves  by  purchase  resulted  in  the  freedom 
of  many  bondmen.  And  more  than  this,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  generous  private  rivalry  in  the 
good  work,  from  motives  of  benevolence  and 
from  religious  intiuence.  Many  persons  in  various 
parts  of  Brazil  liberated  their  slaves  without  com- 
pensation. ...  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
number  liberated,  either  by  the  provisions  of  the 
State  or  by  private  individuals,  is  always  in  an 
increasing  ratio.  When  the  writer  firet  went  to 
Brazil  [1852]  ...  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  3,000,000  in  slavery.  .  .  .  There  were  at 
the  beginning  of  1875,  when  the  law  of  emanci- 
pation had  been  but  a  little  more  than  three 
years  in  operation,  1,476,567  slaves." — J.  C. 
Fletcher  and  D.  P.  Kidder,  Brazil  and  the  Bra- 
zilians, ch.  28.— "On  the  25th  of  March,  1884, 
slavery  was  abolished  in  tlie  province  of  Ceara. 
The  Rio  News  says,  '  The  movement  began  only 
15  months  ago,  the  first  municipality  liberating 
its  slaves  on  the  1st  of  January,  1883.  The  new 
tax  law  of  last  November  greatly  accelerat'id 
this  progress,  because  it  made  slave-holding  im- 
possible, the  value  of  the  slave  being  less  than 
the  tux.' "    Ou  the  28th  of  September,  1885,  the 
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Jinpntioncc  of  tlin  Uruzilliiiis  to  rid  th<;mH<-1vefl  of 
Bliiverv  cxpreKHt'd  itself  lu  ii  m^w  Emiincipiition 
Act,  Kiiowti  lis  tlu!  Hanilvii  luw.  It  provided 
for  fnrilitating  and  liasteninK  tlio  extension  of 
freedom,  by  increasing  tlu;  piililic  fund  appropri- 
ated to  it,  by  detining  tlio  valuatioit  oi  slaves, 
and  bv  otlier  effective  provisions,  so  tliat 
"  witlun  ten  years  [from  its  date]  it  Is  supposed 
tliut  slavery  will  liavc  ceased  to  exist  in  lira/.il." 
—II.  C.  Dent,  A  Year  in  lirazil,  pp.  2Hl-21i«.— 
"On  March  iiO.  1887,  the  ofHcial  return  gave  the 
mimber  of  slaves  in  Brazil  as  723,419.  of  the 
legal  value  of  $48r),22r),212.  On  May  13,  1888, 
the  Crown  Princess,  as  regent,  gave  the  royal 
ft8.sent  to  a  short  measure  of  two  clauses,  the  first 
declaring  that  slavery  was  abolisiied  in  Brazil 
from  the  (hiy  of  tlie  promulgation  of  the  law,  and 
the  second  repealing  all  former  Acts  on  the  sub- 
ject. Both  ('liambers  ref.isi'd  to  consider  the 
claim  for  compensation  made  by  the  slave  own- 
ers."— Sttitemnnn'n  Yiar/iook,  1890,/).  .*]91. 

A.  D.  1889-1891. — Revolution. — Overthrow 
of  the  Empire. — Establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.—  Religious 
freedom  declared. — "The  sudden  collajjse  of  the 
Imperial  (}overirncnt  in  November  [1889], 
resulting  in  the  downfall  of  Doin  Pedro  and  his 
banisliment,  caused  universal  surprise.  For 
some  time  the  Government  had  been  credited  by 
tlie  Ilepublican  journals  with  tiie  wish  and 
intention  to  disperse  the  army  throughout  the 
provinces  and  along  the  frontiei,  so  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  newly-organised  National 
Guard,  the  succession  of  the  Princess  Imperial  to 
the  throne  might  be  secured  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  incjipacity  through  old  age  of  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro.  An  infantry  battalion, 
ordered  to  embarlc  for  a  distant  province, 
mutinied  and  refused  to  go.  The  War  Depart- 
ment resolved  to  compel  them  by  force  to 
depart."  The  result  was  a  general  mutiny 
(November  IS,  1889),  which  soon  became  a 
revolution.  "The  organiser  of  the  mutiny  was 
Colonel  Benjamin  Con-stant  Botelho  de  Magal- 
haes,  an  officer  of  exceptional  ability  and  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Military  Academy.  Tlie  movement 
seemed  directed  at  first  only  against  the 
obnoxious  Ouro  Preto  Ministry ;  but  tlie  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Republicans,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  popular  agitator,  Jose  de  Patrocinio,  was  so 
very  pronounced,  tliat  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
cky  hall,  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  15,  a  resolu* 
tion  proclaiming  the  Republic  was  passed  by 
acclamation.  About  the  same  hour,  a  self -con- 
stituted committee,  consisting  of  General  Deo- 
doro  [da  Fonseca],  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
Quintino  Bocayuva,  met  and  organised  a  Pro- 
visional Government,"  with  >Iarshal  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca  for  its  Chief,  Colonel  Botelho  de  Magal- 
haes  for  Minister  of  War.  "A  formal  decree 
was  issued  declaring  a  federal  Republic,  the 
several  provinces  of  the  late  Empire  constituting 
the  States  and  each  State  arranging  its  own  con- 
stitution and  electing  its  deliberative  bodies  and 
local  governments.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
the  deposed  Emperor  received  intimation  that  he 
and  his  family  must  leave  the  country  within 
twenty-four  hours:  —  '  Between  2  and  3  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  tlie  17th  an  officer  appeared  at 
the  palace  and  iuformed  the  Emperor  that  he 
must  at  once  embark,  witii  all  the  members  of 
his  family.  The  wretched  old  man  *  protested 
tliat  he  was  not  a  fugitive,  and  that  he  preferred 


to  embark  by  day;  but  after  listening  to  the 
otIUcr's  explaniition  that  a  conflict  might  (H"cur 
and  blo(Ml  might  he  shed,  he  finally  yielded, 
lirotesting  that  in  such  a  crisis  his  old  grey  head 
was  the  only  one  that  was  cool.  And  so  at  the 
dead  hour  of  night,  with  no  one  to  sav  a  fare- 
well and  bid  him  0<Kl-8peed,  the  aged  Emperor, 
with  his  devoted  wife  and  children,  went  down 
to  the  Caes  Pharonx,  where  a  laiuu-h  was  wait- 
ing to  convey  thvm  out  to  the  small  gunboat 
Parnahyba.  About  10  o'clwjk  the  gunboat 
steamed  out  of  the  harbour  and  went  down  to 
Ilha  Grande  to  wait  for  the  merchant  steamer 
Alagoas,  wliicli  had  been  chartered  to  convey  the 
exiles  to  Europe'.  ...  It  was  said  that  the 
Imperial  Ministry,  principally  through  tho 
instrumentality  of  Ouro  Preko,  had  arranged 
with  Dom  Pedro  to  abdicate  at  the  end  of 
January,  189<),  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  the 
Countess  d'Eu.  But  the  Countess,  with  her 
husband,  was  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
army  and  navy,  and  from  these  the  feeling  of 
disloyalty  spread  rapidly  among  the  people.  By 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government,  the 
provinces  of  Brazil,  united  by  tho  tie  of  feder- 
ation, were  to  be  styled  the  '  United  States  of 
Brazil,'  and  general  elections  were  to  take  place 
in  August,  1890,  to  confirm  the  establishment  of 
the  liepublic.  A  counter-revolution  broite  out 
in  Rio  on  Dec.  18.  A  number  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians  took  part  in  it,  and  troops  liadto  be 
ordered  out  to  disperse  tliem.  It  was  not  until 
tlie  20th  that  the  disturbance  was  flnally  quelled. " 
-- Annual  liff/inter,  1889,  pt.  1,  j)p.  444-448.— 
"The  revolution  was  the  work  of  leaders  who 
were  not  only  conscious  of  their  jwwer,  but  also 
confident  tliiit  the  nation  would  inevitably  con- 
done their  temporary  acts  of  usurpation.  There 
were  no  signs  of  weakness,  vacillation  or  uncer- 
tainty in  their  action.  ...  A  coalition  of  the 
army  officers  and  the  constitution-makers  and 
political  dreamers  of  the  League  would  have 
been  impracticable  if  the  leaders  had  not  known 
that  the  20  provinces  of  the  Empire  were  pro- 
foundly disaffected  and  would  readily  tcquiesce 
in  a  radical  change  of  government.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  tho  most  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive sovereigns  of  his  time.  ,  .  .  He  was  a 
ruler  with  many  fascinating  and  estimable  traits, 
who  endeared  himself  to  his  people.  This  and 
much  more  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  deposed 
and  banished  Emperor ;  but  when  the  record  of 
his  public  services  and  of  his  private  virtues  is 
complete,  the  fact  remains  that  he  stood  for  a 
system  of  centralization  that  practically  deprived 
the  great  series  of  federated  provinces  of  their 
autonomy  and  his  subjects  of  the  privileges  of 
self-government.  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  not  a  con- 
stitutional reformer.  The  charter  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father  was  not  modified  in  any 
essential  respect  during  his  long  reign." — iV.  i. 
lYibune  Extra,  v.  1,  no.  12  (1889).— "A  new 
Constitution  .  .  .  was  ratified  by  the  first 
National  Congress,  convened  on  Nov.  15,  1890. 
By  this  instrument  the  Brazilian  nation  consti- 
tuted itself  into  a  federal  republic,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Each  of 
the  old  provinces  was  declared  a  self-governing 
state,  to  be  administered  under  a  repuJilican  form 
of  government,  with  power  to  impose  taxes,  and 
subject  to  no  interference  from  the  Central 
Government,  except  for  purposes  of   national 
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dofcnac  or  tlie  pro«crvatlnn  of  Intornni  t.rdor  or 
for  till!  execution  of  Fedenil  laws.  lA'^ialation 
rclHting  to  customs,  |,aper  currency,  and  postal 
conimuniciitlonH  is  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Ti>c  right  of  suffmge  is  B<'cured  to 
all  nmlo  citizens  over  21  years  old,  with  the 
exception  of  beggars,  persons  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet,  soldiers  in  actual  service,  and  persons 
under  monastic  vows,  registration  being  the 
only  prerequisite.  The  executive  authority  is 
vcuteu  in  the  President  .  .  .  elected  by  the 
people  di.ectly  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and 
.  .  .  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  .  .  . 
Senators  are  elected  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
suites  for  nine  years,  three  from  each  State,  one 
retiring  and  his  successor  being  chosen  every 
three  years.  .  .  .  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
the  initiative  in  all  laws  relating  to  Uxxation. 
Deputies  are  elected  for  three  years  by  direct 
popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
70,000  inhabitants.  ...  It  is  declared  that  no 
wet  or  church  shall  receive  aid  from  the  National 
or  State  governments."  In  1891,  differences 
arose  between  the  President  and  Congress,  at 
first  over  financial  measures  passed  by  the 
Chambers  and  vetoed  by  the  President  and 
schemes  recommended  by  the  President  that 
were  voted  down  hy  Congress.  In  November 
the  President  published  a  decree  dissolving 
Congress,  closed  the  Chambers  by  force,  pro- 
claimed Inmself  Dictator  on  the  Invitation  of 
ofticcrs  of  the  army,  and  convoked  a  new  Con- 
gress, to  be  charged  with  the  revision  of  the 
constitution.  The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
led  off  In  a  revolt  against  this  usurpation,  id  on 
the  23d  of  November,  after  some  shots  haa  been 
fired  into  the  city  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  by  a  naval 
squadron  acting  against  him.  President  Fonseca 
resigned.  "  Floriano  Pei.xoto  was  immediately 
installed  by  the  revolutionary  committee  as 
President  in  his  stead  .  .  .  and  the  country  soon 
settled  down  under  the  new  government." — 
Appleton's  Annual  Ci/clopcedia  1891,  pp.  91-96. — 
"When  Deodoro,  after  struggling  for  twelve 
months  with  the  factions  in  Congress,  closed  the 
doors  of  Sfto  Chrlstovio  Palace  and  proclaimed  a 
dictatorship,  he  h.  d  recourse  to  a  familiar 
expedient  of  Latin-American  civilization.  The 
speedy  collapse  of  his  administration,  when  it 
was  wholly  (lependent  upon  military  force,  was 
a  good  augury  for  the  future  of  Brazil.  ...  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  Provisional 
Ministry  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  radical 
policy  of  disestablishing  the  Church.  .  .  . 
Fortunately  for  Brazil  there  was  no  compromise 
of  the  disest^ibllshinent  question.  .  .  .  Under 
the  Constitution  no  religious  denomination  wivs 
permitted  to  hold  relations  of  dependence  upon, 
or  alliance  with,  the  fedeml  or  State  governments. 
.  .  .  Every  church  was  made  free  in  the  free 
State.  Civil  mairiagu  was  recognized  as  essen- 
tial. .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  for  the 
cause  of  progress  and  religion  Is  the  adoption  of 
educational  sulTrage." — I.  N.  Ford,  Trojncal 
America,  ch.  4. — See  Constitution  of  Buazil. 
♦— — 

BREAD  AND  CHEESE  WAR.  See 
Nktiieki.ands:  A.  D.  UJa-Uaa. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  John  C— Defeat  in 
Presidential  election.  See  United  States  of 
A.M. :  A.  D.  1860  (Apuil— Novembeu). 

BREDA:  A.  D.  1575.— Spanish-Dutch  Con- 
gress.   See  Netuerlands:  A.  D.  1575-1577. 


A.  D.  1590.— Capture  by  Prince  Maurice  or 
Nassau-Orange.      Sec   Netiieui.aniw:    A.    D. 

A.  D.  1624-1625.— Sieg^e  and  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.  See  Nctiieiu.anhh:  A.  D.  1021- 
163;{. 

A.  D.  1637.— Taken  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
See  NETirEHLANUS:  A.  1).  10;«-l<m8. 

A.  D.  1793.— Taken  and  lost  by  the  French. 
See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1793  (Feuhuaiiy— Apuil). 


BREDA,  Declaration  from.    See  England: 
A.  I).  1058- 1660. 

BREDA,  Treaty  of  (1666).  See  Nether- 
lands  (Holland):  A.  1).  1665-1060. 

BREED'S  HILL  (Bunker  Hill),  Battle  of. 
See  United  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1775  (J  ine). 

BREHON  LAWS.— "The  portion  of  the 
Irish  tribe  system  wiilch  has  attnu-ted  most 
attention  Is  t)ie  mo<le  In  which  the  judici,.! 
authority  M-as  withdrawn  from  tlie  chief  and  aj)- 
proprlated  by  the  hereditary  caste  of  the 
Brehons,  and  also  the  supposed  anomalous 
principles  which  they  applletl  to  the  decision  of 
the  cases  which  came  before  them.  The  earlier 
English  writers  found  no  terms  too  stnmg  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  these 
native  judges,  and  their  contempt  for  the  prin- 
ciples ui>on  which  they  proceeded.  On  the  other 
hand,  Irish  writers  attributed  to  these  profes- 
sional arbitrators  advanced  princijiles  of  equity 
wholly  foreign  to  an  early  community.  .  .  .  The 
translation  of  the  existing  vast  ma.ss  of  Brehon 
law  books,  and  the  translation  [publication  ?]  of 
the  most  Important  of  them  by  the  order  of  the 
government,  have  disposed  of  the  arguments 
and  a.ssertl()ns  on  both  sides..  It  Is  now  ad- 
mitted, that  the  system  and  principles  of  the 
Brehon  jurisprudence  present  no  characteristics 
of  any  special  character,  although  in  them 
primitive  ideas  of  law  were  elaborated  in  a 
manner  not  found  elsewhere;  .  .  .  the  laws 
which  existed  among  the  native  Irish  were  in 
substance  those  which  are  found  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  other  Aryan  tribes  in  a  similar 
stage  of  social  progress;  as  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  was  prematurely  arrested,  so 
also  were  the  legal  idetis  of  the  same  stage  of 
existence  retained  after  they  had  disappeared  in 
all  other  nations  of  Europe.  This  legal  survival 
continued  for  centuries  the  property  of  an 
hereditary  caste,  who  had  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  writing,  and  some  tincture  of  scholastic 
philosophy  and  civil  law.  .  .  .  The  learning  of 
the  Brehons  consisted  (1)  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  minute  ceremonies,  intelligible  now 
onl^  to  an  archreologist,  and  not  always  to  him, 
by  which  the  action  could  be  instituted,  and 
without  which  no  Brehon  could  assume  the  role 
of  arbitrator;  and  (2)  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
traditions,  customs  and  precedents  of  the  tribe, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  dispute  should  be- 
decided."— A.  G.  Rlchey,  Slwrt  Hist  of  the  Irish 
People,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Sir  II.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  In- 
stitutions, Icct.  2. 

BREISACH:  A.  D.  1638.— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  Duke  Bernhard.  See  German v:  A.  D. 
1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1648.— Cession  to  France.  See  Ger- 
M.\NV:  A.  I).  1048. 

BREITENFELD,  Battle  of  (or  first  battle 
of  Leipsic).      See   Ger.many:   A.  D.    1631 
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The  second  battle  of  (1642).  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  H(4<t-1()4."). 

BREMEN:  I3th-i5th  Centuries.— In  the 
Hanseatic  League.     See  IIansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1525  — Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.  Sec]*ArA(Y:  A.  1).  I^yl2~ 
152.1. 

A.  D.  1648. — Cession  of  the  Bishoprick  to 
Sweden.     Sec;  Gku.many:  A.  I).  1648. 

A.  D.  1720.— The  Duchy  ceded  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(SwEUKX):  A.  1).  1719-1731. 

A.  D.  1801-1803.— One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survive  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
Gkkm.vny:  a.  D.  1H()1-1S()3. 

A.  D.  1810. — Annexed  to  France.  Sec 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1810  (FKBitUAKV — Dkce.mukk). 

A.  D.  1810-1815. — Loss  and  recovery  of 
autonomy  as  a  "free  city."    See  Cities,  Im- 

I'EKIAL  AND  FltEK,   OF  GeUMANY. 

A.  D.  1815. — Once  more  a  Free  City  and  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  See 
Vienna,  The  Conokess  ok. 

A.  D.  i888. — Surrender  of  free  privileges. — 
Absorption  in  the  Zollverein  and  Empire.  See 
Geum.^y:  a.  D.  1888. 


BREMI  :  A.  D.  1635-1638.— Taken  by  the 
French. — Recovered  by  the  Spaniards.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  1635-1659. 

BRfiMULE,  Battle  of  (11 19).  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1087-1135. 

BRENHIN,  The  Cymric  title.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  390-347. 

BRENNI,  The.     See  Riletians, 

BRENTFORD,  Battle  of.— Fought  and 
wou  by  Edmund  Ironsides  in  his  contest  with 
Cnut,  or  Canute,  for  the  English  throne  A.  D. 
1016. 

BRESCIA:  A.  D.  1512.— Capture  and  pil- 
lage by  the  French.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1510- 
1513. 

A.  D.  1849. —  Bombardment,  capture  and 
brutal  treatment  by  the  Austrian  Haynau.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 


BRESLAU  :  A.  D.  1741-1760.— In  the  wars 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  See  Austkia:  A.  D. 
1741  (May— June);  1743  (Januaky— May);  1742 
(June);  Geumany:  A.  D.  1757  (July— Decem- 
beu),  and  1760. 

BREST:  A.  D.  1694.— Repulse  of  the 
Englisii  fleet.    See  France:  A.  D.  1094. 

BRETAGNE.     See  Biutt.vny. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMON  LOT 
OR  COMMON  LIFE.— "The  Societies  of  the 
Beguines,  Beghards,  and  Lollards  [see  Beguines], 
which  from  the  rtrst  laboured  under  various  de- 
fects and  imperfections,  had  in  course  of  time 
degenerated,  and  by  their  own  fault,  either  fallen 
to  pieces  of  themselves,  or  been  suppressed. 
The  two  things,  however,  still  existed,  viz.,  the 

{jropensity  to  religious  association,  .  .  .  and, 
ikewi.se,  the  outward  condition,  which  required 
and  rendered  practicable  the  efforts  of  benevo- 
lence ami  charity,  strengtheue'd  by  cooperation. 
The  asi,  was  particilarly  the  cii  'm  the  Nethcr- 
Inndi,  and  most  in  the  northern  pi  evinces.  .  .  . 
Here,  then,  the  Institute  of  the  Common  Lot 
takos  its  rise.  .  .  .  The  lirst  author  of  this  new 
series  of  evolutions  was  Gerhard  Groot  (Geert 
Groete  or  I'r  Groot,  Gerhardus  Magnus),  a  man 
of  glowing  piety,  and  great  zeal  iu  doiug  good,  a 


powerful  popular  orator  and  an  affectionate 
friend  of  youth  [1340-1384].  .  .  .  His  affection 
for  Holy  Scripture  and  the  ancient  Fathers  kin- 
dled in  Gerhard's  bosom  the  livelies'  zeal  for  col- 
lecting the  records  of  Christian  antiquity.  .  .  . 
Hence,  he  had  long  before  employed  young  men, 
under  his  oversight,  as  copyists,  thereby  ac- 
complishing the  threefold  end  of  multiplying 
these  good  theological  works,  giving  i)rofHal)lo 
employment  to  the  youths,  and  obtaining  an  op- 
portunity of  influencing  their  minds.  Tiiis  he 
continu(!d  more  and  more  to  do  The  circle  of 
his  youthful  friends,  scholars,  and  transcribers, 
became  from  day  to  day  larger,  and  gre\  at 
length  into  a  regular  society.  Having  thus  in 
part  owed  its  origin  to  the  copying  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  dcotional  books,  the  Society  from  the 
outset,  and  through  its  whole  continuance,  made 
the  H0I5"  Scripture  and  its  propagation,  the 
copying,  collecting,  preserving,  end  utilizing  of 
good  theological  and  ascetical  books,  one  of  its 
main  objects.  .  .  .  The  members  were  called 
'  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot, '  [or  of  the  Com- 
mon Life]  or  'Brethren  of  Good  AVi'','  'Fratres 
Collationarii,'  '  Jeronymians,'  and  '  Gregorians.' 
.  .  .  Imitating  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
prompted  by  brotherly  affection,  they  mutually 
shared  with  each  other  their  earnings  and  prop- 
erty, or  consecrated  also  their  fortune,  if  they 
possessed  any,  to  the  service  of  the  community. 
From  this  source,  and  from  donations  and  lega- 
cies made  to  them,  arose  the  '  Brother-houses, '  in 
'■■'pb  of  which  a  certain  number  of  members  lived 
togeiiicr,  subjected,  it  it.  true,  iu  dress,  diet,  and 
general  way  of  life,  to  an  appoiutcid  rule,  but 
yet  not  conventually  sequestered  from  the  world, 
with  which  they  maintained  constant  intercourse, 
and  in  such  a  way  as,  in  opposition  to  Monach- 
ism,  to  preserve  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty." — C.  Ullmaun,  lieformers bifore  theliefor- 
mation,  v.  2,  pt.  2,  ch.  1. — "Through  the  won- 
derful activity  of  that  fraternity  of  teachers, 
begun  about  13G0,  called  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  the  Netherlands  had  the  first  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  in  Europe.  These 
schools  flourished  in  every  large  town  and  almost 
in  every  village,  so  that  popular  education  was 
the  rule."— W.  E.  Griffls,  T/ie  Influence  of  t/i6 
Xettierlands,  p.  3. 

Also  in:  S.  Kettlewell,  Thomas  d  Kcmpia 
and  the  Brotfiers  of  Ccininon  Life,  ch.  5-6  (v.  1). 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT. 
See  Beouines. 

BRETIGNY,  Treat/  of.— The  treaty,  called 
at  the  time  "the  great  peace,"  concluded  May 8, 
1360,  between  Edward  III.  of  England  and  John 
II.  of  France,  iu  which  Edwaixl  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  the  French  crown,  released  for  a 
ransom  King  John,  then  a  prisoner  in  his  haiuls, 
and  received  the  full  sovereignty  of  Guienne, 
Poitou  and  Ponthicu  in  France,  besides  retaining 
Calais  and  Guisnes. — See  France:  A.  D.  1337- 
1360. 

BRETWALDA.— A  title  given  to  some  of 
the  early  English  kings.  ' '  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Bretwalda.  Palgrave 
and  Lappcnberg  take  it  as  equivalent  to  '  ruler 
of  Britain ' :  Kemble  construes  it  '  broad-ruling, ' 
aud  sees  in  it  a  dignity  without  tluty,  hardly 
more  than  an  '  accidental  predomiuauce.  (Saxona 
in  England,  ii.,  18.)  The  list  of  those  who 
obtained.. this  'ducatus'  includes  Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  petty  kiuga 
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as  far  as  the  Ilumbcr,  Rcdbalcl  of  East  Anslia, 
who  obtained  it  by  sonio  means  even  in  the  life- 
time of  Etlielbert,  and  tiie  tliree  great  North- 
umbrian kings,  Edwin,  Oswold  and  Oswv,  whoso 
supremacy  however  did  not  extend  to  Ivent." — 
C.  Elton,   Orirjins  of  Enylinh  Jlixt.,  p.  392,  note. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hint,  of  the  JVonivui 
Com/,  of  Eiif/.,  V.  1,  app.  B. — See,  also,  England: 
A.  1).  4T7-.V27,  and  England:  7tu  C'kntu.jy. 

BREWSTER,  William,  and  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims.  Sec  Indki'endknts:  A.  D.  1GI)4-1G17, 
and  Massa(M£Usi:tts:  A.  I).  1030,  and  after. 

BREYZAD.— Tile  people  and  the  language 
of  lirirtiinv,  or  Bretagne.  SeeBiUTTANY:  A.  1). 
818-913. 

BRIAN  BORU,  The  reign  in  Ireland  of. 
See  Iueland:  A.  I).  KUl. 

BRIDGE,  Battle  of  the,— A  .,erious  reverse 
suffered  by  the  Arab  followers  of  Mahomet  in 
their  early  movements  against  the  Persians, 
A.  D.  034.  A  force  of  9,000  or  10,000  having 
crossed  the  Euphrates  by  a  bridge  of  boats  were 
beaten  back,  their  bridge  destroyed  and  half  of 
them  slain  or  drowned. — G.  Rawlinson,  ticirnth 
Great  Oriental  Moudirfii/,  ch.  26. — See  jVIauome- 
tan  Conquest:  A.  D.  032-0,")!. 

BRIDGEWATER.OR  LUNDY'S  LANE, 
Battle  of.  See  I  nited  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1814  (July — Septe-muek). 

BRIDGEWATER,  Storming  of.  See  Eng- 
land:  A.  I).  1045  (.Illy — Se''te.mueu). 

BRIENNE,  Battle  of.  See  Fkance  :  A.  D. 
1814  (Januauy — Mauch). 

BRIGANTES,  The.— One  of  the  strongest 
and  fiercest  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Britain,  be- 
lieved by  some  historians  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal pre-Ce'tic  inhabitants  of  the  island.  At  the 
time  of  tlie  Roman  conquest  they  held  the  whole 
interior  northward  from  the  Humber  and  iMersey 
to  tlic  Forth  and  Clyde.  They  were  subdued 
by  Agrieola. — E.  Guest,  Orif/iins  CdticcB,  v.  1,  ck. 
1. — See,  also,  Biutain,  Celtic  Thibes,  and  A.  I). 
43-53 ;  also,  Iueland,  Tkibes  of  Early  Celtic 
Iniiaijit.\nts. 

BRIGANTINE.— BERGANTIN.  See 
Cahavels. 

BRIHUEGA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1710).  See 
Spain  :  A.  D.  1707-1710. 

BRILL,  The  capture  of.  See  Netueulands: 
A.  D.  1572. 

BRISBANE.  See  Austhalia  :  A.  D.  1800- 
1840,  and  1859. 

BRISSOT  DE  WARVILLE  AND  THE 
GIRONDISTS,  See  Fkance  :  A.  D.  1791 
(Octohkk).  to  1793  (Septemueii — Dece.mber). 

BRISSOTINS.— The  party  of  the  Giron- 
dists, in  the  French  Revolution,  was  sometimes 
80  called,  after  Brissot  de  Warville,  one  of  its 
leaders. 

BRISTOE  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (.July — No- 

VE.MUEH:    ViKGINIA). 

BRISTOL  :  12th  Century.— Its  slave  trade 
and  other  commerce. — "Within  its  compara- 
tively narrow  limits  Bristol  must  have  been  in 
general  character  and  aspect  not  unlike  what  it 
is  to-day  —  a  busy,  bustling,  closely-packed  city, 
full  of  tlie  eager,  active,  surging  life  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Ostmen  from  Waterfonl 
and  Dublin,  Northmen  from  the  Western  Isles 
and  the  more  distant  t)rkn(!ys,  and  even  from 
Norway  itself,  had  long  ago  learnt  to  avoid  the 
tdiuuk  of  the  'Higra,'  the  mighty  current  which 


still  kept  its  heathen  name  derived  from  the  sea- 
god  of  their  forefathers,  and  make  it  serve  to 
float  tiiem  into  the  safe  and  comnuKlious  har- 
bour of  Bristol,  where  a  thousand  ships  could 
ride  at  anciior.  As  the  great  trading  centre  of 
tlu!  west  Bristol  ninked  as  the  third  city  in  the 
kingdom,  surpassed  in  importance  only  'by  Win- 
chester and  London.  1  ho  most  lucrative  branch 
of  its  trade,  however,  reflects  no  credit  on  its 
l)urghers.  All  the  ehxiuence  of  S.  Wulfstan 
and  all  the  sternness  of  the  Conqueror  had  barely 
availed  to  clieck  for  a  while  their  practice  of 
kidna]iping  men  for  the  Irish  slave  market;  and 
that  the  trafflc  was  in  full  career  in  the  latter 
years  of  Ilctiry  I.  we  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  the  canons  of  Liion." — K.  Norgate,  Enyltind 
unihrihc  Anf/iria  Kiiti/s,  v.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1497. — Cabot's  voyage  of  discovery. 
See  Ameuica:  A.  1).  1497. 

A.  D.  1645. — The  storming  of  the  city  by 
Fairfax.  See  England:  A.  1).  1045  (.July — 
Septemueu). 

A.  D.  1685. — The  commerce  and  wealth  of 
the  city. — "Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an 
immense  distance,  stood  Bristol,  then  the  first 
English  seaport.  .  .  .  Pepys,  who  visited  Bris- 
tol eight  years  after  the  Restoration,  was  struck 
by  the  splendour  of  the  city.  But  his  standard 
was  not  high ;  for  he  noted  down  as  a  wonder  the 
circumstance  that,  in  Bristol,  a  man  might  look 
round  him  and  see  nothing  but  houses.  ...  A 
few  churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes  built  upon  vaults  of  no 
great  solidity.  If  a  coach  or  cart  entered  those 
alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be  wedged 
between  the  houses,  and  danger  also  that  it 
would  break  in  the  cellars.  Goods  were  therefore 
conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclusively  in 
trucks  drawn  by  dogs;  and  the  richest  inhabit- 
ants exhibited  their  wealth,  not  by  ridi.ig  in 
carriages,  but  by  walking  the  streets  with  trains 
of  servants  in  rich  liveries  and  by  keeping  tables 
'oaded  with  go(xl  cheer.  The  hospitality  of  the 
city  was  widely  renowned,  and  especially  the 
collations  with  wliicii  the  sugar  refiners  regaled 
their  visitors.  .  .  .  This  luxury  was  supported 
by  a  thriving  trade  with  the  North  American 
Plantations  and  wilii  the  West  Indies.  The  pas- 
.sion  for  colonial  tratllc  was  so  strong  tlmt  there 
was  scarcely  a  small  .shopkeeper  in  Bristol  who 
had  not  a  venture  on  board  of  some  ship  bound 
for  Virginia  or  the  Antilles.  Some  of  these  ven- 
turers indeed  were  not  of  the  most  honourable 
kind.  There  was,  in  the  Tran.satlantic  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  a  great  demand  f(n"  labour; 
and  this  demand  was  jiartly  supplied  by  a. system 
of  crinii)ing  and  Icidnapping  at  the  principal 
English  seaports.  Nowliere  was  this  .system  in 
such  active  and  extensive  operation  as  at  Bristol. 
.  .  .  The  number  of  houses  apijcars,  from  the 
returns  of  the  hearth-money,  to  have  been,  in  the 
year  1085,  just  5,300.  .  .  .  The  population  of 
Bristol  must  therefore  have  been  about  29,000. " — 
Lord  Macaulav,  llist.  of  Ewj.,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1831."— The  lieform  Bill  Riots.— The 
popular  excitement  pnxluced  in  England  in  1831 
by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lortls  in  rejecting 
the  Reform  Bill,  led  to  riots  in  several  places,  but 
i.tost  seriously  at  Bristol.  "The  Bristol  mob.s 
have  always  been  noted  for  their  britality;  und 
the  outbreak  now  was  such  as  to  amaze  and  con- 
found the  the  whole  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  lower 
parts  of  the  city  were  the  harbourage  of  probably 
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A  worse  seaport  jjonnlace  than  any  other  place  in 
England,  while  tht  .  was  ineffective  and  de- 

moralised.    Tljcre  M  city  in  which  a  greater 

amount  of  savagery  la^  ''ath  a  society  proud, 
cx(!lusive,  and  mutually  u,/ellent,  rather  than 
enlightened  antl  accustomed  to  social  co-opera- 
tion. Tliese  are  circumstances  which  go  far  to 
account  for  the  Bristol  riots  being  so  fearfully 
bad  as  they  were.  Of  this  city,  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  —  then  at  the  height  of  his  unpopularity 
as  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill  —  was 
record  ?r:  .ind  there  he  had  to  go,  in  the  last  days 
of  Octouer,  in  his  judicial  capacity.  .  .  .  The 
symptoms  of  discontent  were  such  as  to  induce 
the  mayor,  Mr.  Pinuey.  to  apply  to  the  liomc- 
offlce  for  military  aid.  Lord  Melbourne  sent 
down  some  troops  of  horee,  which  were  quartered 
within  reach,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
...  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  could  not  be  induced 
to  relinquish  his  public  entry,  though  warned  of 
the  danger  by  the  magistrates  themselves,  .  .  . 
On  Saturday,  October  29,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
entered  Bristol  in  pomp ;  and  before  he  reached 
the  Mansion  House  at  noon,  he  must  have  been 
pretty  well  convinced,  by  the  hootings  and 
throwing  of  stones,  that  he  had  better  have  fore- 
gone the  procession.  For  some  hours  the  special 
constables  and  the  noisy  mob  in  front  of  the  Man- 
sion House  exchanged  discourtesies  of  an  em- 
phatic character,  but  there  was  no  actual  violence 
(till  night.  At  night,  the  Mansion  House  was 
attacked,  and  the  Riot  Act  was  read;  'jut  the 
military  were  not  brought  down,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  to  clear  the  streets.  The  mayor 
liiul  '  religious  scruples, '  and  was  '  liumane ' ;  and 
his  indecision  was  not  overborne  by  any  aid 
from  his  brother-magistrates.  When  the  mili- 
tary were  brought  in,  it  was  after  violence  had 
been  committed,  and  when  the  passions  of  the 
mob  were  much  excited.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
escaped  from  the  city  that  night.  During  the 
dark  hours,  sounds  were  heard  provocative  of 
further  riot ;  shouts  in  the  streets,  and  the  ham- 
mering of  workmen  who  were  boarding  up  the 
lower  windows  of  the  Mansion  House  and  the 
neighbouring  dwellings.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  rioters  broke  into  the  JMansion  House 
without  opposition ;  and  from  the  time  they  got 
into  the  cellars,  all  went  wrong.  Hungry 
wretches  and  boys  broke  the  necks  of  the  bottles, 
and  Queen  Square  was  strewed  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead-drunk.  The  soldiers  were  left  with- 
out orders,  and  their  oHicei"s  without  that  sjiuc- 
tion  of  the  magistracy  in  the  absence  of  which 
they  could  not  act,  but  only  parade ;  and  in  this 
parading,  some  of  the  soldiers  naturall}'  lost 
their  tempers,  and  spoke  and  made  gestures  on 
their  own  account,  which  did  not  tend  to  the 
soothing  of  the  mob.  This  mob  never  consisted 
of  more  than  live  or  six  hundred.  .  .  .  The  mob 
declared  openly  what  they  were  going  to  do ;  and 
they  went  to  work  unchecketl  —  armed  with 
staves  and  bludgeons  from  the  quays,  and  with 
iron  palisades  from  the  Mansion  House  —  to  break 
open  and  burn  the  bridewell,  the  jail,  the  bishop's 
palace,  the  custom-house,  and  Qui'cii  Sijuare. 
They  gave  half  an  hour's  notice  to  the  inhabitants 
of  each  house  in  the  stpiare,  which  they  then  set 
fire  to  in  regular  succession,  till  two  sides,  each 
measuring  550  feet,  lity  in  smoking  ruins.  The 
bodies  of  the  drunken  wen;  seen  roasting  in  the 
fire.  The  greuti-r  number  of  the  rioters  were  be- 
lieved to  be  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  some 


were  mere  children;  some  Sunday  scholars, 
hitherto  well  conducted,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  one  in  ten  knew  anything  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  or  the  offences  of  Sir  Charles  Weth- 
erell. On  the  Monday  morning,  after  all  actual 
riot  seemed  to  be  over,  the  soldiery  at  last  made 
two  slaughterous  charges.  More  horse  arrived, 
and  a  considerable  botly  of  foot  soldiers;  and  the 
constabulary  became  active ;  and  from  that  time 
the  city  was  in  a  more  orderly  state  than  the  resi- 
dents were  accustomed  to  see  it.  .  .  .  The  magis- 
trates were  brought  to  trial,  and  so  was  Colonel 
Brereton,  who  was  understood  to  be  in  command 
of  the  whole  of  the  military.  The  result  of  that 
court-martial  caused  more  emotion  throughout 
the  kingdom  than  all  the  slaughtering  and  burn- 
ing, and  the  subsequent  executions  which  marked 
that  fearful  season.  It  was  a  year  before  the 
trial  of  the  magistrates  was  entered  upon.  The 
result  was  the  acquittal  of  the  mayor,  and  the 
consequent  relinquishment  of  the  prosecution  of 
his  brother-magistrates." — H.  Martineau,  A  His- 
tory of  tlie  Thirty  Tears'  Peace,  bk.  4,  ch.  4  (p.  2), 


BRlTAIN.Count  and  Duke  of.— The  military 
commanders  of  Roman  Britain.  SccBkitain; 
A.  D.  323-337,  also  Arthur,  King. 

BRITAIN,  The  name.    See  Britannia. 

Celtic  Tribes. — "It  appears  that  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  or  the  district  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  county  of  Kent,  was  occupied  by 
the  Cantii,  a  large  and  influential  tribe,  which  in 
Cresar's  time,  was  divided  among  four  chiefs  or 
kings.  To  the  west,  the  Regni  held  the  modern 
counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  from  the  sea-coast 
tf  .le  Thames.  Still  farther  west,  the  Belgte  oc- 
cupied the  country  from  the  southern  coast  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  including  nearly  the  whole 
of  Hampshire, '  V^iltshue  and  Somersetshire.  The 
whole  of  the  extensive  district  extending  from 
the  Belgaj  to  the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
island,  then  called  Antivestteum  or  Bolerium  (now 
the  Land's  End)  including  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, was  occupied  by  the  Dumnonii,  or  Dam- 
nonii.  On  the  coast  between  the  Dumnonii  and 
the  BelgiC  the  smaller  tribe  of  the  Durotriges 
held  the  modern  county  of  Dorset.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames,  extending  northwards  to  the 
Stour,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  ISIiddle- 
scx  as  well  as  Essex,  lay  the  Trinobantes.  To  the 
north  of  the  Stour  dwelt  the  Iccni,  extending 
over  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge 
and  Huntingdon.  The  Coritavi  possessed  the 
present  counties  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  Rut- 
land, Derby,  Nottingham  and  Lincoln;  a!id  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  was  held  by  the 
Parisi.  Between  the  tribes  last  enumerated,  in 
the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford  and  Hert- 
ford, lay  the  tribe  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Cat- 
yeuchlani,  and  by  others  Catuvellani.  Another 
name,  ajiparently,  for  this  tribe,  or  for  a  division 
of  it,  was  the  Cassii.  West  of  these  were  the 
Atrebates,  in  Berkshire;  and  still  further  west 
were  the  Dobuni,  in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Gloucester.  .  .  .  The  interior  of  the  island  north- 
ward was  occupied  by  the  ^Jrigantes,  who  held 
the  extensive  districts,  dillicult  of  approach  on 
accoimt  of  their  mountains  and  woods,  extend- 
ing from  the  Humbcr  and  the  Mersey  to  the 
present  borders  of  Scotland.  This  extensive 
tribe  appears  to  have  included  several  smaller 
ones  [the  Voluntii,  the  Sestuntii,  the  Jugantes 
and  the  Cangij.     The  Brigautes  are  believed  to 
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have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
who  liad  been  driven  nortiiward  by  successive  i..- 
vasions.  .  .  .  Wales,  also,  was  iniiabited  by  a 
primitive  population.  The  northern  counties 
,  .  .  was  the  territory  of  the  Ordo  vices.  The  south- 
eastern counties  .  .  .  were  held  by  the  Demetae. 
The  still  more  celebrated  tribe  of  the  Silures  in- 
habited the  modern  counties  of  Hereford,  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  Monmoutli  and  Glamorgan.  Between 
these  and  the  Brigantes  lay  the  Cornabii  or  Carn- 
abii.  The  wilder  parts  of  the  island  of  Britain, 
to  the  north  of  the  Brigantes,  were  iniiabited  by 
a  great  number  of  smaller  tribes,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  raised  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion little  above  savages.  Of  these  we  have  the 
names  of  no  less  than  twenty-one.  Bordering 
on  the  Brigantes  were  the  Otadeni,  inhabiting 
the  coast  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
.  .  .  Next  to  them  were  the  Gadeni.  .  .  .  The 
Selgovas  inhabited  Annandale,  Nithsdale  and 
Eskdale,  in  Dumfriesshire,  with  the  East  of  Gallo- 
way. The  Novantes  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Galloway.  The  Damnii,  a  larger  tribe,  held  the 
country  from  the  chain  of  hills  separating  Gal- 
loway from  Carrick,  northward  to  the  river  Em. 
These  tribes  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  Beyond  the  narrow  boundary  formed  by 
these  rivers  lay  [the  Horestii,  the  Venricones  or 
Vernicomes,  the  Taixali  or  Taexali,  the  Vaco- 
magi,  the  Albani,  the  Canta;,  the  Logi,  the 
Camabii,  the  Catini,  the  Mertaj,  the  Carnonaca;, 
the  Creones,  tlie  Cerones,  and  the  Epidii].  The 
ferocious  tribe  of  the  Attacotti  inhabited  part  of 
Argyleshire,  and  the  greater  part  of  Dumbarton- 
shire. The  wild  forest  country  of  the  interior, 
known  as  the  Caledonia  Sylva  (or  Forest  of  Cel- 
yddon),  extended  from  the  ridge  of  mountains 
between  Inverness  and  Perth,  northward  to  the 
forest  of  Balnagowan,  including  the  middle  parts 
of  Inverness  and  Ros.s,  was  held  by  the  Caledonii, 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  [of  the 
conquests  of  Agricola]  the  most  iniportant  and 
powerful  of  all  the  tribes  north  of  the  Brigantes. " 
— T.  Wright,  The  Celt,  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon, 
ch.  2. 

Also  in:  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain. — J.  P.  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. 

B.  C.  55-54. — Caesar's  invasions. — Having 
extended  his  conquests  in  Gaul  to  the  Britisli 
Channel  and  the  Strait  of  Dover  (sec  Gaul: 
B.  C.  58-51),  Ciesar  crossed  the  latter,  in  August, 
B.  C.  55,  and  made  his  first  landing  in  Britain, 
with  two  legions,  numbering  8,0()0  to  10,000  men. 
Portus  Ilius,  from  which  he  .sailed,  was  probably 
cither  Wis.sant  or  Boulogne,  and  his  landing 
place  on  llie  British  coast  is  believed  to  have 
been  near  Deal.  The  Britons  disimted  Iiis  land- 
ing with  great  obstinacy,  but  were  driven  back, 
and  offered  to  submit;  l)ut  wiien  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Ciesar's  fleet  suffered  greatly  from  a 
storm,  they  reconsidered  tlieir  subnussion  and 
opened  hostilities  again.  Routed  in  a  second 
battle,  they  once  more  sued  for  peace,  and  gave 
hostages;  whereupon  Cffisar  reembarked  liis 
troops  and  returned  to  the  continent,  having 
remained  in  Britain  not  more  than  tiiree  weeks 
and  penetrated  the  island  a  short  distance  only. 
Tlie  following  sumuicr  he  crossed  to  Britam 
again,  determined  on  making  a  thorough  con- 
quest of  the  country.  This  time  he  liad  five 
legions  at  his  back,  witli  two  thousand  horse, 
and  the  (expedition  was  embarked  on  mure  tiian 
eight  hundred  ships,     llu  sailed  from  and  landed 


at  the  same  points  as  before.  Having  cstAblished 
and  garrisoned  a  fortified  camp,  ho  iulvance<l 
into  th  country,  encountering  and  defeating  the 
Briton^,  first,  at  a  river,  supposed  to  be  the 
Stour  whicli  flows  past  Canterbury.  A  storm 
which  damaged  his  fleet  then  interrupted  his 
advance,  compelling  him  to  return  to  the  coast. 
When  the  disaster  had  been  repaired  he  marched 
again,  and  again  found  the  enemy  on  the  Stour, 
assembled  luuler  the  command  of  Cassivelaunus, 
whose  kingdom  was  north  of  the  Thames.  He 
dispersed  them,  after  much  fighting,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  crossed  the  Thames,  at  a  point,  it 
is  supposed,  near  the  junction  of  the  Wey. 
Thence  he  pushed  on  untd  he  reached  the  "oppi- 
dum  "  or  stronghold  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  town  of  St.  Albans, —  but  the  point  is  a 
disputed  one.  On  receiving  the  submission  of 
Cassivelaunus,  and  of  otlier  chiefs,  or  kings, 
fixing  the  tribute  they  sliould  pay  ami  taking 
hostages,  Caesar  returned  to  the  coast,  reem- 
barked his  army  and  withdrew.  Hiss  stay  in 
Britain  on  this  occasion  was  about  sixty  days. — 
Caesar,  Gallic  War,  bk.  4,  cA.  20-36,  and  bk.  7, 
ch.  7-33. 

Also  in:  H.  M.  Scarth,  Roman  Britain,' ch.  2. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  tlie  Roman  Republic,  v.  4,  ch. 
9  and  11-12. — T.  Lewin,  Invasion  of  Britain  by 
Cmar. — F.  T.  Vine,  Comar  in  Kent. — E.  Guest, 
Ongines  Celticm,  v.  2. 

A.  D.  43-53.  —  Conquests  of  Claudius. — 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  passed  after  Ca'sar's 
hasty  invasion  of  Britain  before  the  Romans 
reappeared  on  the  island,  to  enforce  their  claim 
of  tribute.  It  was  under  the  fourth  of  the  im- 
perial successors  of  Julius  Ccesar,  the  feeble 
C'laiidius,  that  the  work  of  Roman  conquest  in 
Britain  was  really  begun.  Aulus  Plautius,  who 
commanded  in  Gaul,  was  sent  over  with  four 
legions,  A.  D.  43,  to  obtain  a  footing  and  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  Emperor's  personal  cam- 
paign. With  him  went  one,  Vespasian,  who 
began  in  Britain  to  win  the  fame  winch  pushed 
him  into  the  imperial  seat  and  to  a  great  place 
in  Roman  history.  Plautius  and  Vespasian 
made  good  their  occupation  of  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Thames,  and  planted  their  forces 
strongly  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river,  be- 
fore they  summoned  the  Emperor  to  their  aid. 
Claudius  came  before  the  close  of  the  military 
season,  and  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  nomi- 
nal leading  of  an  advance  on  the  chief  oppidum, 
or  stronghold  of  the  Britons,  called  Camulo- 
dunum,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
city  of  Colchester.  Tlie  Trinobantes,  whose 
capital  it  was,  were  beaten  and  the  plact;  sur- 
rendered. Satisfied  with  this  easy  victory,  the 
Emperor  returned  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  honors 
of  a  triumph  ;  while  Vespasian,  in  command  of 
the  second  legion,  fought  his  way,  foot  by  foot, 
into  the  southwest  of  the  island,  and  subjugated 
tiie  obstinat*  tribes  of  that  region.  During  the 
next  ten  years,  under  tlie  command  of  Ostorius 
Scapula,  who  succeeded  Plautius,  and  Avitus 
Didius  Gallus,  who  succeeded  Ostorius,  the 
Roman  power  was  firmly  settled  in  soutliern  Bri- 
tain, from  the  Stour,  at  the  East,  to  the  Exe  and  the 
Severn  at  the  West.  The  Silures,  of  South 
Wales,  who  hiul  resifited  most  stubbornly,  under 
CaracUicus,  the  fugitive  Trinobantine  prince, 
were  subdued  and  Caractacus  made  captive. 
The  Iceui  (in  Suffolk,  Norfolk  uud  Cambridge- 
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shire)  were  reducvd  from  ullies  to  sullen  dejH'nd- 
ents.  The  Brigantos,  most  powerful  of  all  tlie 
tribes,  and  wlio  hehl  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
whole  north  of  modern  EiiLdand,  were  still  iii- 
<l(!pendent,  but  distracted  by  internal  dissensions 
which  Roman  inlluenee  was  active  in  keei)ing 
alive.  This,  stated  briefly,  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  conquest  of  Britain  was  carried  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Claudius, —  between  A.  D. -i;} 
and  54. — C.  Merivale,  Hint,  of  the  liotnatis,  ch. 
51. 

Also  in  :  E.  Guest,  Origines  Celtics,  v.  2,  pt. 
2,  ch.  13. — II.  M.  Scartli,  Itoman  Britain,  ch, 
4. — See,  also,  Coi.enKSTiiu,  OuKiiN  of. 

A.  D.  6i. — Campaigns  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nas.— From  A.  D.  50  to  61,  while  Didius  Gallus 
and  his  suc("essor  Veranius  commanded  in 
Britain,  nothing  was  done  to  extend  the  Roman 
acquisitions.  In  the  latter  year,  Suetonius 
Paulinus  came  to  the  command,  and  a  stormy 
period  of  war  ensued,  llis  tirst  movement  was 
to  attack  the  Druids  in  the  isle  of  Mona,  or 
Anglesey,  into  which  they  had  retreated  from 
Gaul  and  Britain,  in  successive  flights,  before 
the  implacable  hostility  of  Rome.  "In  this 
gloomy  lair,  secure  apparently,  though  shorn  of 
might  and  dignity,  they  still  persisted  in  the 
practice  of  their  unholy  superstition.  .  .  .  Here 
they  retained  their  assemblies,  their  schools,  and 
their  oracles ;  here  was  the  asylum  of  the  fugi- 
tives ;  here  was  the  sacred  grove,  the  abode  of 
the  awful  deity,  which  i»:  tlie  stillest  noon  of 
night  or  day  the  priest  himself  scarce  ventured 
to  enter  lest  he  should  rush  unwittingly  into  the 
presence  of  its  lord. "  From  Segontium  (modern 
Caernarvon)  Suetonius  crossed  the  Menai  Strait 
on  rafts  and  boats  with  one  of  his  legions,  the 
Batavia.i  cavalry  swimming  tl'.eir  liorses.  The 
landing  was  flercely  disputed  by  women  and 
men,  priests  and  worshippers;  but  Roman  valor 
bore  down  all  resistance.  "From  this  moment 
the  Druids  disappear  from  the  page  of  history ; 
they  were  exterminated,  we  may  believe,  upon 
their  own  altars;  for  Suetonius  took  no  half 
measures."  This  accomplished,  the  Roman 
commander  was  quid-  ,  called  upon  to  meet  a 
terrifle  outburst  of  patriotic  rage  on  the  part  of 
the  i)owerful  nation  of  the  Iceni,  who  occu])ied 
the  region  now  forming  the  counties  of  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  They 
had  been  allies  of  the  Romans,  lirst;  then  tribu- 
taries, under  their  own  king,  and  finally  sub- 
jects, much  oppressed.  Their  last  king,  Prasu- 
tagus,  had  vainly  hoped  to  win  favor  f(n'  his 
wife  and  children,  when  he  died,  by  bequeath- 
ing his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  State.  But  the 
widowed  queen,  Boudicea,  or  Boadicca,  and  her 
daughters,  were  only  exposed  with  more  help- 
lessnefes  to  the  insolence  and  the  outrages  of  a 
bruttil  Roman  olHcer.  They  appealed  to  their 
people  and  maddened  them  by  the  exi)osure  of 
indescribable  wrongs.  The  rising  which  ensued 
was  tierce  and  general  beyond  precedent.  "The 
Roman  oflicials  fled,  or,  if  arrested,  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  a  vast  multitude,  armed  and  unarmecl, 
rolled  southward  to  overwhelm  and  extirpate 
the  intruders.  To  the  Colne,  to  the  Thames,  to 
the  sea,  the  country  lay  entirely  open."  The 
colony  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  was  de- 
stroyed; Verulamium  (St.  Albans),  and  Lon- 
dinium  (Londcm),  were  sacked  and  burned ;  not 
less  than  70,000  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  were 
slaughtered  without   mercy.     Suetonius   made 


haste  to  quit  Anglesey  when  the  dreadful  news 
reached  him,  and  pressed,  with  all  speed,  along 
the  great  highway  of  Watling  Street  —  gathering 
up  his  forces  in  hand  as  he  went  —  to  reach  the 
awful  scene  of  rage  and  terror.  He  had  col- 
lected but  10,000  men  when  he  confronted,  at 
last,  the  vast  svvann  of  the  insurgents,  on  a 
favorable  piece  of  ground  that  he  had  secured,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Camulodiiiium.  But,  once 
more,  the  valor  of  undisciplined  seini-barliarism 
wrecked  itself  on  tiie  firm  shields  of  the  Roman 
cohorts,  and  80,000  Britons  are  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  merciless  tight.  The  insurrection 
was  crushed  and  Roiuan  authority  in  Britain  re- 
aftirmed.  But  the  grim  Suetonius  dealt  so 
harshly  with  the  broken  people  that  even  Rome 
remonstrated,  and  he  was,  presently,  recalled,  to 
give  place  to  a  more  pacitic  commander. — 0. 
Merivale,  Hint,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  51. 

Also  in:  II.  M.  Scarth,  Ilonutn  Britain,  ch.  5. 
— T.  ]\Iommsen,  J/int.  of  lionui,  hk.  8,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  78-84. — Campaig^ns  of  Agricola.  —  For 
seventeen  years  aftei  the  recall  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus  (A.  D.  61)  there  was  a  suspension  of 
Roman  conquest  in  Britain.  The  military  power 
in  the  island  suffered  great  demoralization, 
resulting  naturally  from  the  chaos  of  affairs  at 
Rome,  between  Nerd  and  Vespasian.  These 
conditions  ceased  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
Flavian  Emperor,  and  he,  who  had  attained  tirst 
in  Britain  the  footing  from  which  he  climbed  to 
the  throne,  interested  himself  in  the  spreading  of 
his  soverignty  over  the  whole  of  the  British 
i.:land.  C,  Julius  Agricola  was  the  soldier  and 
statesman  —  a  great  man  in  each  character  — 
whom  he  selected  for  the  work.  Agricola  was 
made  prefect  or  Governor  of  Britain,  A.  D.  78. 
"Even  in  his  first  summer,  when  he  had  been 
but  a  few  mouths  in  the  island,  and  when  none 
even  of  his  own  officers  expected  active  service, 
Agricola  led  his  forces  into  the  country  of  the 
Ordovices,  in  whose  mountain  passes  the  war  of 
independence  still  lingered,  drove  the  Britains 
across  the  Menai  Straits  and  pursued  them  into 
Anglesey,  as  Suetonius  had  done  before  him,  by 
boldly  crossing  the  boiling  current  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  Another  summer  saw  him  advance 
northward  into  the  territory  of  the  Brigautes, 
and  complete  the  organization  of  the  district, 
lately  reduced,  between  the  Ilumber  and  Tyne. 
Struck  perhaps  with  the  natural  defences  of  the 
line  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  where  tluj 
island  seems  to  have  broken,  as  it  were,  in  the 
middle  and  soldered  unevenly  together,  he  drew 
a  chain  of  forts  from  sea  to  sea.  ...  In  the 
third  year  of  his  command,  Agricola  pu.shed 
forward  along  the  eastern  coast,  and,  making 
good  with  roads  and  fortresses  every  inch  of  his 
progress,  reached,  as  1  imagine, the  Firthof  Forth. 
.  .  .  Here  he  repeated  the  operations  of  the 
]irecediiig  winter,  planting  his  camps  and  stations 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  securing  a  new  belt  of 
territory,  ninety  miles  across,  for  Roman  occupa- 
tion." The  next  two  years  were  spmit  in 
strengthening  his  position  and  organizing  his 
conquest.  In  A.  D.  83  and  84  he  advanced 
beyond  the  Forth,  in  two  campaigns  of  hard 
fighting,  the  latter  of  which  was  made  memor- 
able by  the  famous  battle  of  the  Grampians,  or 
Graupius.  fought  with  the  Caledonian  hero  Gal- 
gacus.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign  he  sent 
his  fleet  northward  to  explore  the  unknown 
coast  and  to  awe  the  remoter  tribes,  and  it  is 
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claimed  thnt  the  vcs.sols  of  Agricola  ciroiimnavi- 
guted  the  island  of  Britain,  for  the  first  time,  and 
saw  till!  Orkneys  and  Shetl-inds.  The  furtliCi' 
plans  of  the  suecessfid  prefect  were  interrupted 
by  his  sudden  recall.  Vespasian,  first,  then 
Titus,  had  died  while  ho  pursued  his  victorious 
course  in  Calv?donia,  and  the  mean  Domitian  was 
envious  and  afraid  of  his  renown. — C.  Merivale, 
Hint,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  61. 

Also  IN:  Tacitus,  Agricola. — Mommsen,  Hint, 
of  lioine,  bk.  8,  ch.  5. 

2d-3d  Centuries, — Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity,    See  ("huistianity:  A.  I).  100-312. 

A.  D.  208-211. — Campaigns  of  Severus. — 
A  frcsli  inroad  of  tlie  wild  Caledonians  of  the 
north  upon  Roman  Britain,  in  the  year  208, 
caused  the  Emperor  Severus  to  visit  the  distant 
island  iu  person,  with  his  two  worthless  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  lie  desired,  it  is  .said,  to  re- 
move those  troublesome  youths  from  Rome  and 
to  subject  them  to  the  w^holesome  discipline  of 
military  life.  The  only  result,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  was  to  give  Caracalla  oppo'*tuni- 
ties  for  e.vciting  mutiny  among  the  troop.^  and 
for  making  several  attempts  against  his  father's 
life.  But  Severus  persisted  in  his  residence  in 
Britain  during  more  than  two  years,  and  till  his 
death,  whicli  occurred  at  Eboracum  (York)  on 
the  4th  of  February,  A.  1).  211.  During  that 
time  he  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Cale- 
donians with  great  vigor,  penetrating  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  losing,  it 
is  said,  above  50,000  men,  more  by  the  hardships 
of  the  climate  and  the  march  than  by  the  attacks 
of  the  skulking  enemy.  Tlie  Caledonians  made 
a  pretence  of  submission,  at  last,  but  were  soon 
in  arms  again.  Severus  was  then  preparing  to 
pursue  them  to  exterminati  )n,  when  he  died. — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ronuin  Em- 
pire, ch.  6. 

Also  ix  :  T.  Jlommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
eh.  5. 

A.  D.  288-297.— Rebellion  of  Carausius,— 
"  During  the  reign  of  Gallienus  [A.  D.  2(50-2(58] 
.  .  .  the  piraLe  fieets  of  the  Franks  infested  the 
British  seas,  and  it  became  needfid  to  have  a 
fleet  to  protect  the  coast.  The  command  of  this 
fleet  had  been  conferred  on  Carausius,  a  Menapian 
by  birth ;  but  he  was  suspected  of  conniving  at 
piracy,  in  order  that  he  might  enrich  himself  by 
becoming  a  siiarer  in  their  booty,  when  they  re- 
turned laden  with  plunder.  To  save  him.self, 
tlierefore,  from  punishment,  he  usurped  the  im- 
perial power,  A.  D.  288,  and  reigned  over  Britain 
for  seven  years.  A  vast  number  of  his  coins 
struck  in  Britain  have  been  preserved,  so  ni'iny 
that  the  history  of  Carausius  has  been  written 
from  his  medals.  lie  was  slain  at  length  by  his 
minister  Allectus,_  who  usurped  his  power.  The 
Franks  [as  allies  of  Allectus]  had  well-nigh 
established  their  power  over  the  south  portion  of 
Britain  when  it  was  broken  by  Ccmstantius,  the 
father  of  Constantino  the  Great,  who  defeated 
Allectus  in  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  that 
usurper  was  .slain.  .  .  .  Allectus  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  for  three  years,  ifany  of  his 
coins  are  found." — II.  ^I.  Scarth,  Roman  Britain, 
ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  323-337.— Constantine's  Organization. 
—  Under  the  scheme  of  government  designed  by 
Diocletiau  and  amended  by  Coiistantine,  "Britain 


forme<l  part  of  a  va.st  pro-consulute,  extending 
from  Mou-.'t  Atlas  to  the  Caledonian  deserts,  and 
was  governed  by  the  Gallic  prefect,  tiirough  a 
'viear'  or  deputy  at  York.  Tlie  island  was 
divided  into  five  i.ew  provinces.  .  .  .  Britain 
was  under  the  orders  of  the  Count  of  Britain, 
assisted  by  the  subordinate  ofiicers.  The  Duke 
of  Britain  commanded  iu  the  north.  The  Count 
of  the  Saxon  Shore,  governed  the  '3Iaritinie 
Tract'  and  |)rovided  for  the  defence  of  the  souta- 
eastern  coast.  The  Saxon  Shore  on  tlic  coast  of 
Britain  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Saxon 
Shore  on  the  opposite  coast  of  'ranee,  the  hcad- 
(|uartersof  whicli  were  the  harbourof  Boulogne. 
'Phe  nauu's  of  the  several  provinces  into  which 
Britain  was  divided  are  given  in  the  '  Notitia,' 
viz : —  1.  Britannia  Prima,  which  incliuled  all  the 
south  and  west  of  England,  from  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  to  that  of  the  Severn.  2.  Britannia 
Seciuida,  which  included  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  bounded  by  the  Severn  on  the  east  and 
the  Iiish  Channel  on  the  west.  3.  Flavia 
(Ja'sariensis, —  all  the  middle  portion  of  Britain, 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Ilumber  and  tlie 
estuary  of  the  Dee.  4.  Maxima  Cassariensis, — 
the  Brigantian  territory,  lying  between  tlKr 
estuaries  of  the  Humber  and  Dee,  and  the  Barrier 
of  the  Lower  Isthmus.  5.  Valentia, —  the  most 
northern  portion,  lying  between  the  barrier  of 
Hadrian  and  that  of  Antoninus. " — II.  M.  Scarth, 
Roman  Britain,  c/t.  10. 

A.  D.  367-370. — Deliverance  by  Theodosius. 
— The  distracted  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire  that  soon  followed  the  death  of 
Constantine,  which  was  relieved  by  Julian  for  a 
brief  term,  and  which  became  worse  at  his 
death,  proved  especially  ruinous  to  Roman  Bri- 
tain. The  savage  tribes  of  Caledonia — the  Picts, 
now  beginning  to  be  associated  with  the  Scots 
from  Ireland  —  became  bolder  from  year  to  year 
in  their  incursions,  until  they  marched  across  the 
whole  extent  of  Britain.  "Their  path  y^"^ 
marked  by  cruelties  so  atrocious,  that  it  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time  and  recorded  by  St.  Jerome 
that  they  lived  on  human  flesh.  London,  even, 
was  threatened  by  them,  and  the  whole  island, 
which,  like  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
had  lost  every  spark  of  military  virtue,  was  in- 
capable of  opposing  any  resistance  to  them. 
Theodosius,  a  Spanish  olHcer,  and  father  of  the 
great  man  of  the  same  name  who  was  afterwards 
associated  in  the  Empire,  was  charged  by  Valen- 
tiniau  with  the  defence  of  Britain.  He  forced 
the  Scots  to  fall  back  (A.  D.  367-370),  but  with- 
out having  been  able  to  briii;.^  them  to  an  en- 
gagement/'—J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  5. — "The  splendour  of  the 
cities  and  the  security  of  the  fortilicationr  were 
diligently  restored  by  the  paternal  care  of  Theo- 
dosius, who  with  a  strong  hand  confined  the 
trembling  Caledonians  to  the  northern  angle  of 
the  island,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  name  and 
settlement  of  the  new  province  of  Valentia,  the 
glories  of  the  reign  of  Valentiniau. "— E.  Gibbon, 
Ikcline  and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Empire,  ch.  25. 

A.  D.  383-388.— Revolt  of  Maximus.— In  383, 
four  years  after  Theuiiosius  the  Great  had  been 
associated  in  the  Roman  sovereignty  by  the 
young  Emperor  Gratian,  and  placed  on  the  throno 
of  tlu!  East,  the  generous  Gratian  lost  his  own 
throne,  and  his  life,  through  a  revolt  that  was 
organized  in  Britain.  "One  Maximus,  a  Span- 
iard by  birth,  occupying  a  high  otlicial  positioa 
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in  that  province,  forced  on  step  by  stop  into  in- 
surrection, by  a  soldiery  and  a  people  of  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  ilic  idol,  raised  the 
stJindard  of  revolt  in  the  island,  and  passed  over 
into  Gaul,  attended  by  a  large  multitude,  — 
130,()0()  men  and  70,000  women,  says  Zosinius, 
the  Byzantine  historian.  This  colony,  settling 
in  the  Armorican  peninsula,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Brittany,  which  it  has  since  retained.  The  rebel 
forces  were  soon  victorious  over  the  two  Em- 
perors who  had  agreed  to  share  tlie  Roman 
throne  [Gratian  and  his  boy-brother  V;i  itinian 
who  divided  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  Detween 
them,  while  Theodosius  ruled  the  Eastj.  Gra- 
tian they  slew  at  Lyons;  Valcntinian  they 
speedily  expelled  from  Italy.  .  .  .  Theodosius 
adopted  the  cause  of  his  brother  Emperor  "  and 
overtlirew  Maximus  (see  Rome:  A.  D.  379-395). 
— J.  G.  Sheppard,  Fall  of  Rome,  led.  5. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  aiid  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  27. 

A.  D.  407. — The  Usurpation  of  Constantine. 
— "The  Roman  soldiers  in  Britain,  seeing  that 
the  Empire  was  falling  to  pieces  under  the  feeble 
sway  of  Honorius,  and  fearing  lest  they,  too, 
should  soon  be  ousted  from  their  dominion  in  the 
island  (part  of  which  was  already  known  as  the 
Saxon  Shore)  clothed  three  usurpers  successively 
with  the  imperial  purple  [A.  D.  407],  falling,  as 
far  as  social  position  wiis  concerned,  lower  and 
lower  in  their  choice  each  time.  The  '  ist  and 
least  ephemeral  of  these  rulers  was  a  private 
soldier  named  Constantine,  and  chosen  for  no 
other  reason  but  his  name,  which  was  accounted 
lucky,  as  having  been  already  borne  by  a  general 
who  had  been  carried  by  a  British  army  to 
supr'^me  dominion." — T.  llo(\gkin,[Itali/  and  Her 
Iiivadem,  bk.  1,  ch.  5. — The  usurper  Constantine 
soon  led  his  legions  across  the  channel  into  Gaul, 
then  ravaged  by  the  Vandals,  Sueves,  Alans  and 
Burgundians  who  passed  the  Rhine  in  406.  He 
was  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  unhappy  people 
who  found  themselves  abandoned  to  the  bar- 
barians. Some  successes  which  the  new  Con- 
stantine had,  in  prudent  encounters  with  de- 
tached parties  of  the  German  invaders,  were 
greatly  magnified,  and  gave  prestige  to  his  cause. 
He  was  still  more  successful,  for  a  time,  in  buying 
the  precarious  friendship  of  some  tribes  of  the 
enemy,  and  made,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable 
show  of  dominion  in  Gaul  during  two  or  three 

f^ears.  The  seat  ot  his  government  was  estab- 
ished  at  Aries,  to  which  city  the  ofiices  and 
court  of  the  Roman  Priefeci  of  Gaul  had 
retreated  from  Treves  in  403.  With  the  help  of 
a  considerable  army  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  (a 
curious  mixture  of  Scots,  Moors  and  Marcom- 
anni)  he  extended  his  sovereignty  over  Spain. 
He  even  extorted  from  the  pusillanimous  court  at 
Ravenna  a  recognition  of  his  usurped  royalty, 
and  promised  assistance  to  Ilonorius  against  the 
Goths.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  presently  turned. 
The  lieutenant  of  Constantine  in  Spain,  Count 
Geroniius,  became  for  some;  reason  disaffected 
and  crowned  a  new  usurper,  named  Maximus. 
In  support  of  the  latter  he  attacked  Constantine 
and  aliut  him  up  in  Aries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Emperor  Honorius,  at  Ravenna,  having  made 
peace  with  the  Goths,  sent  his  general  Constjintius 
against  the  Gallo-British  usuri^er.  Constantius, 
approaching  Aries,  found  it  already  besieged  by 
Gerontius.  The  latter  was  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  and  iled,   to  be  slain  soon  afterwards. 


Aries  capitulated  to  the  representative  of  tho 
great  name  which  Honorius  still  bore,  as  titular 
Imperator  of  Rome.  Constiintine  was  sent  to 
Ravenna,  and  put  to  death  on  the  way  (A.  D. 
411). — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Finpire,  ch.  31. 

Also  IN:  V.Qoi\w'm,  Hint,  of  France:  Ancient 
Gaul,  hk.  3,  ch.Xn. 

A.  D.  410. — Abandoned  hy  the  Romans. — 
"  Up  to  the  moment  .  .  ,  when  the  Imperial 
troops  quitted  Britain,  we  see  them  able  easilj' 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  its  barbarous  assailants. 
When  a  renewal  of  their  inroads  left  Britain 
weak  and  exhausted  at  the  accession  of  the  Em- 
peror Honorius,  the  Roman  general  Stilicho  re- 
newed the  triumphs  which  Theodosius  had  won. 
The  Pict  was  driven  back  afresh,  the  Saxon 
boats  chased  by  his  galleys  as  far  as  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  Saxon  Shore  probably  strengthened  with 
fresh  fortresses.  But  the  campaign  of  Stilicho 
was  the  last  triumph  of  the  Empire  in  its  western 
waters.  The  struggle  Rome  had  waged  so  long 
drew  in  fact  to  its  end;  at  the  opening  of  tiio 
fifth  century  her  resistance  siuldenly  broke  down ; 
and  the  savage  mass  of  barbarism  with  which 
she  had  battled  broke  in  upon  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
The  strength  of  the  Empire,  broken  everywhere 
by  militarjr  revolts,  was  nowhere  more  broken 
than  in  Britain,  where  the  two  legions  which  re- 
mained quartered  at  Ricliborough  and  York  eet 
up  more  than  once  their  chiefs  as  Emperors  and 
followed  them  across  the  channel  in  a  march  upon 
Rome.  The  last  of  these  pretenders,  Constantine, 
crossed  over  to  Gaul  in  407  with  the  bulk  of  the 
soldiers  quartered  in  Britain,  and  the  province 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  its  own  defence ;  for  it 
was  no  longer  the  legionaries,  but  '  the  people  of 
Britain  '  who,  '  taking  up  arms,'  repulsed  a  new 
onset  of  the  barbarians.  .  .  .  They  appealed  to 
Honorius  to  accept  their  obedience,  and  replace 
the  troops.  But  the  legions  of  the  Empire  were 
needed  to  guard  Rome  itself :  and  in  410  a  letter 
of  the  Emperor  bade  Britain  provide  for  its  own 
government  and  its  own  defence.  Few  state- 
ments are  more  false  than  those  which  picture 
the  British  provincials  as  cowards,  or  their 
struggle  against  the  barbarian  as  a  weak  and  un- 
worthy one.  N  >where,  in  fact,  through  the 
whole  circuit  of  lae  Roman  world,  was  so  long 
and  so  desperate  a  resistance  offered  to  the  as- 
sailants of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  For  some  thirty 
years  after  the  withdraAval  of  the  legions  the  free 
province  maintained  an  equal  struggle  against 
her  foes.  Of  these  she  probably  counted  the 
Saxons  as  still  the  least  formidable.  ...  It  was 
with  this  view  that  Britain  turned  to  what 
seemed  the  weakest  of  her  assailants,  and  strove 
to  find  .  .  .  troops  whom  she  could  use  as  mer- 
cenaries against  the  Pict." — J.  R.  Green,  The 
Making  of  England,  int. 

Also  m:  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Hist,  of  Eng, 
•under  the  Anglo- Sa.von  Kings,  v.  1,  pp.  57-J66. 

A.  D.  446, — The  last  appeal  to  Rome. — 
"Yet  once  again  a  supplicating  embassy  was 
sent  to  the  Roman  general  ^tius,  during  his 
third  consulship,  in  the  year  446.  .  .  .  ^tiua 
was  unable  to  help  them. " — J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  umler  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  ]). 
63. — "  The  date  of  the  letters  of  appeal  is  fixed 
by  the  form  of  their  address :  '  The  groans  of 
the  Britons  to  Aetius  for  the  third  time  Consul. 
The  savages  drive  us  to  the  sea  and  the  sea  casta 
us  back  upon  the  savages :  so  arise  two  kinds  of 
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death,  and  wcnre  cither  drowned  or  slftU,D;htcred.' 
TJie  tliird  Consulate  of  Aetius  fell  in  A.  J).  44«, 
a  year  memorable  in  the  West  as  the  beginning 
of  a  profound  culm  whicli  preceded  the  on- 
slaught of  Atlila.  The  eomplairtof  Britain  has 
left  no  tnice  in  the  poems  wliich  eelebnited  the 
year  of  repose;  and  our  ("hronieles  are  at  any 
nite  wrong  when  they  attril)ute  its  rejection  to, 
the  stress  of  a  war  with  tlic  Huns.  Jt  is  possible, 
indeed,  tliat  the  appeal  was  never  made,  and  that 
the  whole  story  represents  nothing  but  a  rumour 
current  in  tie  days  of  Gildas  among  the  British 
exiles  in  ArmoVica." — C.  Elton,  Oriyim  of 
Englinh  Hist.   eh.  13. 

A.   D,   449-633,— The    Anglo-Saxon    Con- 
quest.   See  EN(ii.ANi):  A.  I).  44!>-47;i,  t()r,47-(5:];5. 

6th  Century. — The  unsubdued  Britons. — 
"The  Britons  wen;  soon  restricted  to  the 
western  parts  of  the  island,  when'  they  main- 
tained themselves  in  several  small  ^tatr;s,  of 
which  those  lying  to  the  east  yielded  more  and 
more  to  Germanic  intluenee;  the  others  protected 
by  their  mountains,  i)reserved  for  a  consulerablc 
time  a  gradually  decreasing  independence.  .  .  . 
In  the  south-west  we  meet  with  the  powerful 
territory  of  Damnonia,  the  kingdom  oi  Arthur, 
which  bore  also  the  name  of  West  Wales. 
Damnf)nia,  at  a  later  period,  was  limited  to 
Dyvnaint,  or  Devonshire,  by  the  separation  of 
Cernau,  or  Cornwall.  The  districts  called  by  the 
Sa.xons  those  of  the  Sumorsietas,  of  the  Thorn- 
sa'tas  (Dorsetshire),  and  the  Wiltsa'tas  were  lost 
to  the  kings  of  Dyvnaint  at  an  early  i)eriod; 
though  for  centuries  afterwards  a  large  British 
population  maintained  itself  in  those  parts  among 
the  Saxon  settlers,  as  well  as  among  the 
Defnsictas,  long  after  the  Saxon  conquest  of 
Dyvnaint,  who  for  a  considerable  time  preserviul 
lo  the  natives  of  that  shire  the  appellation  of  the 
'Welsh  kind.'  Cambria  (Cymru),  the  country 
which  at  the  present  day  Ave  call  Wales,  was 
divided  into  several  states."  The  chief  of  these 
er.rly  states  was  Venedotia  (Gwynedd),  the  king 
of  which  was  supreme  over  the  other  states. 
Among  these  latter  were  Dimetia  (Dyvod),  or 
West  Wales ;  Powys,  which  was  east  of  Gwynedd 
and  Snowdon  mountain;  Gwent  (Monmouth- 
shire) or  South-east  Wales,  the  country  of  the 
Silures.  "The  usages  and  laws  of  the  Car  1- 
brians  were  in  ad  tiie.se  st  ites  essentially  t  le 
same.  An  in ,'aluable  i>nd  vjncrable  monument 
of  them,  although  of  an  age  in  which  the  Welsh 
had  long  been  subject  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  rnd 
iiad  adopted  many  of  their  institutious  and 
customs,  are  the  laws  of  the  kiu^'  Howe'.  Dda, 
who  reigned  m  the  early  part  of  the  10">  ci^tury. 
.  .  .  The  partition  of  Cambria  into  several  si.mvU 
states  is  not,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
consequence  of  a  division  made  by  king  Kotlri 
Mawr,  or  Roderic  the  Great,  among  his  sons. 
...  Of  Dyfed,  during  the  lirst  centuries  after 
the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  we  know  very  little ; 
but  with  regard  to  Gwynedd,  which  was  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  our 
information  is  less  scanty:  of  Gwent,  also,  as 
the  bulwark  of  Dimetia,  frequent  mention  occi. - 
On  the  whole  we  are  less  in  want  of  a  mass  o. 
information  respecting  *he  Welsli,  than  of 
accuracy  and  precision  in  that  which  we  possess. 
.  .  .  An  obscurity  still  more  dense  than  that 
over  Wales  involves  the  district  lying  to  the 
north  of  that  country,  cojuprised  under  the 
uume  of  Cumbria  [see  Cumt-hla.  and  Stbatu- 


ci.vdk]." — .T.  ^I.  Tiappenberg,  Ilint.  of  Eng.  vnder 
thv  Aiif/li>-Si.roH  Kiii'/n,  r.  1,  p.  119-122. 

A.  D.  635.— Defeat  of  the    Wllsh   by  the 
English  of  Bernicia.     See  Hkvenkiklu,  Baitlk 
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BRITAIN,  Great:  Adoption  of  the  name 
for  the  United  Kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland.     See  Scotland :  A.  I).  1707. 

BRITAIN,  Roman  Walls  in.  See  Rcman 
Walls  in  Buitain. 

BRITANNIA,  The  Origin  of  the  name.— 
"M'liy  are  the  speculations  which  l;:'ve  lu'en 
sti  .ted  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  Britira- 
nia,  and  among  the  later  ones  have  been  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  one 
of  those  philological  dilfleulties  which  we  need 
despair  of  solving.  Few  pei-sons  will  question 
that  the  na.ne  Britannia  is  connected  with 
the  name  B  itanni,  in  the  sixnie  way  as  Ger- 
niania,  Gilliii,  Graecia,  «S:c.,  with  Germani,  Galli, 
Gnieei,  ccc,  and  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  as- 
sme  that  Britanni  was  origiiudly  nothing 
more  than  tlie  Latinized  form  of  the  Welsh  word 
Brython,  a  name  which  we  find  given  in  the 
Triads  to  one  of  the  three  tribes  ^who  first  colo- 
ni;.ed  BriUiin.  .  .  .  From  the  Welsh  '  brith  '  and 
Irish  'brit,'  parti-coloured,  may  have  come  Bry- 
thon, which  on  this  hypothesis  would  signify  the 
painted  men.  ...  As  far  then  as  philology  is 
concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  our 
assuming  Brython,  and  therefore  also  Britanni, 
to  signify  the  painted  men.  How  this  Celtic 
name  first  came  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of 
these  Islands  is  a  question,  the  proper  answer  to 
vhich  lies  deeper  than  is  generally  supposed. 
.  .  .  The  '  Britannic  Isles '  is  the  oldest  name 
we  find  giv.ii  to  these  islands  in  the  classical 
writers.  Under  this  title  Polybius  (3.  57)  refers 
to  them  in  connection  with  the  tin-trade,  and 
the  well-known  work  on  the  Kosmos  (c.  3)  men- 
tions 'The  Britannic  Isles,  Albion  and  lerne.' 
.  .  .  But  in  truth  neither  the  authorship  nor  the 
age  of  this  last-named  work  has  been  satisfac- 
frily  settled,  and  therefore  we  cannot  assert 
that  the  phrase  '  The  Britannic  Isles '  came  into 
use  before  the  &''fjnd  century  B.  C.  The  name 
Britannia  lirst  occurs  in  the  works  of  Cffisar  and 
was  not  improbably  invented  by  him." — E. 
Guest,  Orifjines  Celticm,  v.  2,  ch.  1. — The  etj'mol- 
ogy  couteni'  ^d  for  by  Dr.  Guest  is  scouted  by 
Mr.  Rhys,  Oi.  principles  of  Celtic  phonology.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  traces  relations  between  the 
name  Brython  and  "the  Welsh  vocjvblea 
'brethyn,'  cloth,  and  its  congeners,"  and  con- 
cludes that  it  signified  "a  clothed  or  cloth-clad 
people." — J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Brilniri,  ch.  &. 

BRITANNIA  PRIMA  AND  SECUNDA. 
See  BuTTAi.N :  A.  I).  82;5-:j:}7. 

BRiTISH  COLUMBIA:  Aboriginal  in- 
habitants. Sec  Amkkican  ABonroiNEs:  Atha- 
rAs(  AN  Famfly. 

A.  D.  1858-1871. — Establishment  of  provin- 
c'al  government. — Union  with  the  Dominion 
jf  Canada.  -"British  Columbia,  the  largest  of 
the  Canadian  provinces,  cannot  be  said  Jo 
have  had  any  existence  as  a  colony  until  1858. 
Previous  to  that  year  provision  hud  been  made 
by  a  series  of  Acts  for  extending  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Laws  of  the  Courts  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada  over  territories  not  within  any  province, 
but  otherwise  the  territory  was  uacd  as  a  hunting 
ground  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     The 
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disputes  and  ditflcMiltics  tliat  arose  from  the  in- 
flux of  miners  owing  to  the  gold  discoveries  in 
1850,  resulted  in  the  revocation  of  the  licence  of 
th(!  Hudson's  Buy  Company,  and  the  passing  of 
the  Imperial  Act"21  «fe  22  Vic,  c.  99,  to  provide 
for  the  government  of  British  Columbia.  .  .  . 
Sir  James  Douglas  was  appointed  Governor 
and  by  his  commi.ssion  he  was  authorised  to 
make  laws,  institutions  and  ordinances  for  the 
peace,  order  and  good  government  of  British 
Columbia,  by  proclamation  issued  under  the 
public  seal  of  the  colony.  .  .  .  The  Governor 
continued  to  legislate  by  proclamation  until 
1864,  when  his  proclamations  gave  way  to  Ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice 
and  con.sent  of  the  Legislative  Council.  .  .  . 
Up  to  this  time  the  Governor  of  British  Colum- 
bia was  also  Governor  of  the  neighbouring  island 
of  "Vancouver.  Vancouver'^j  Island  is  histori- 
cally an  older  colony  than  British  Columbia. 
Though  discovered  in  1593  it  remained  practically 
unknown  to  Europeans  for  two  centuries,  and  it 
was  not  until  1849,  when  the  island  was  granted 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  a  Governor 
was  appointed.  .  .  .  lu  1805  the  legislature  of 
the  island  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
favour  of  union  with  British  Columbia,  and  by 
the  Imperial  Act  29  &  30  Vic  (i),  c  07,  the  two 
colonies  wero  united.  .  .  .  By  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  the  IGlh  day  of  May,  1871,  British 
Colunil)ia  was  declared  to  be  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  [see  Canad.v:  A.  D.  1807,  and  1809- 
1873]  from  the  20th  of  July,  1871."— J.  E.  C. 
Munro,  The  Conduction  of  t'linada,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  H.  II.  Bancroft,  Ilht.  of  the  Pcuific 
StatcH,  V.  27  .•  British  (,'oliimhia. 

A.  D.  1872.— Settlement  of  the  San  Juan 
Water  Boundary  Dispute.     See  B.vn  Juan  ok 

NOKTIIWESTKUN   WaTKU   BoUNDAKY   QUESTION. 

-♦ 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICA  COMPANIES.  See  Africa:  A.  D. 
1884-1889. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.  See  Centu.4L 
Ameiuca:  A.  D.  1821-1871. 

BRITONS,  OR  BRITHONS.  See  Celts; 
also,  Britannia;  and  Bhitain:  Otii  Century. 

BRITONS  OF  CUMBRIA  AND 
STRATHCLYDE.     See  Cumbria. 

BRITTANY,  OR  BRITANNY:  Id  the 
Roman  period.  See  Aumorica;  also,  Veneti 
OK  Western  Gaul. 

A.  D.  383.— Alleged  origin  of  the  British 
settlement  and  name.  See  Britain:  A.  I). 
383-388. 

A.  D.  409. — Independence  asserted. — At  the 
time  that  the  British  island  i)racticully  severed 
its  connection  with  the  expiring  Homaii  Empire 
(about  409)  the  Britons  of  the  continent, —  of  the 
Armorican  province,  or  modern  Brittany, — 
followed  the  e.vample.  "They  expelled  the 
Roman  magistrates,  who  acted  under  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  usurper  Coustantine;  and  a  free 
government  was  established  among  a  people  who 
had  .so  long  been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  master." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Ronuin  Emjnre,  ch.  31. — "From  this  time,  per- 
haps, we  ought  to  date  that  isolation  of  Brittany 
fn)m  the  politics  of  the  rest  of  France  which 
has  not  entirely  disappeared  even  at  the 
present  day." — "T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  ami  Iter 
Invaders,  bk.  2,  ch.  3. — The  Armoricaus,  however, 
were  found  lightlug  by  the  side  of  the  Romans 


and  the  Goths,  against  the  Iluns,  on  the  great 
day  at  Chalons.     See  Huns:  A.  I).  451. 

A.  D.  818-912.— The  Breyzad  Kingdom.— 
Subjection  to  the  Norman  Dukes. — "Charle- 
magne's supremacy  over  the  .Vrmoricans  may  be 
compared  to  the  dominion  exercised  by  Imperial 
Ru.ssia  amongst  the  Caucasian  tribes  —  periods 
during  which  the  vassals  dare  not  claim  the 
rights  of  independence,  intercalated  amongst  the 
converse  periods  when  the  Emperor  cannot  assert 
the  rights  of  authority;  yet  the  Frank  would  not 
abandon  the  prerogative  of  the  Caesars,  whilst 
the  mutual  antipathy  between  the  races  inflamed 
the  desire  of  dominion  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
determination  of  resistance  on  the  other.  Britanny 
is  divided  into  Bretagne  Bretonnante  and  Bre- 
tagne  Gallicante,  according  to  the  predominance 
of  the  Breyzad  and  the  Romane  languages 
respectively.  The  latter  constituted  the  march- 
lands,  and  here  the  Counts-marchers  were  placed 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  Franks 
mostly  by  lineage;  yet  one  Breyzad,  NominoC, 
was  tru.sted  by  Louis-le-debonuaire  [A.  D.  818] 
with  a  delegated  authority.  NominoO  deserved 
his  power;  he  was  one  of  the  new  meu  of  the 
era,  literally  taken  from  the  plough.  .  .  .  The 
dissensions  among  the  Franks  enabled  NominoO  to 
increase  his  authority.  Could  there  be  any 
adversary  of  the  Empire  so  stupid  as  not  to 
profit  by  the  battle  of  Fontenay.  .  .  .  Nominoft 
assumed  the  royal  title,  vindicated  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  antient  peo'  )f  and  enabled  them,  in 
the  time  of  Hollo,  to  U' *•  .'^  with  incorrect  gran- 
diloquence, pardonal  1  iu  jiolitieal  argument,  that 
the  Frank  had  uev(,  •>•:  uud  within  the  proper 
Armorican  bouudarit  s.  "  Nomiuoii  transmitted 
his  crown  to  ids  son  He  ispoO;  but  the  latter 
reigned  briefly,  succumbing  to  a  conspiracy 
which  raised  his  nephew,  Solomon,  to  the  tlirone. 
Solomon  was  a  vigorous  warrior,  sometimes 
fighting  the  Franks,  and  sometimes  struggling 
with  the  Normans,  who  pressed  hard  upon  his 
small  kingdom.  He  extended  his  dominions 
considerably,  in  ^laiue,  Anjou,  and  the  future 
Normandy,  and  his  royal  title  was  sanctioned  by 
Charles  the  Bald.  But  he,  too,  was  conspired 
against,  blinded  and  dethroned,  dying  in  prison; 
and,  about  912,  the  second  duke  of  Normandy 
established  his  lordship  over  the  distracted 
country.  "  Historical  Britanny  settled  into  four 
great  counties,  which  also  absorbed  the  Car- 
lovingian  march-lands,  Ilennes,  Nantes,  Vannea 
and  Cornouailles,  rivalling  and  jealousiug,  snarl- 
ing and  warring  against  each  other  for  the  roj'al 
or  ducal  dignity,  until  the  supremacy  was  per- 
mancntl}'^  established  in  Alan  Fergant's  line,  the 
ally,  the  opponent,  the  son-in-law  of  VV^illiam  the 
Bastard.  But  the  suzerainty  or  superiority  of  all 
Britanny  was  vested  in  the  Conqueror's  and  the 
Plantagenet's  lineage,  till  the  forfeiture  incurred 
by  King  John  —  an  unjust  exercise  of  justice." — 
SirF.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Kormandy  and  England, 
bk.  Uch.  3. 

A.  D.  992-1237.— The  First  Dukes.— "  After 
'the  death  of  Solomon  .  .  .  all  these  districis  or 
territories  merged  in  the  three  dominations  of 
Nantes,  Ilennes,  and  Cornouaille,  Amongst  the 
Celts  concord  was  impossible.  In  early  times 
Nomenoe,  the  Ruler  of  Cornouaille,  had  assumed, 
by  Papal  authority,  the  royal  style,  but  the 
Counts  of  Rennes  acquired  the  pre-eminence  over 
the  other  chieftains.  Regality  vanished.  Geof- 
frey, sou  of  Conan  [A.  D.  992-1008]  .  .  .  must 
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be  distinguished  fts  the  first  Duke  of  Brittany. 
He  constituted  hinmclf  Duke  simply  by  taking 
the  title.  This  assumption  may  possibly  have 
been  sanctioned  by  tlic  successor  of  Saint  Peter; 
and,  by  degrees,  his  rank  in  the  civil  hierarchy 
became  ultimately  recognized.  .  .  .  The  Coiuits 
of  BrittJiny,  and  the  Dukes  in  like  manner,  in 
later  times,  rendered  homage  '  en  parage '  to 
iNormandy  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  same 
|»()mage  was  afterwards  demanded  by  the  crown 
of  Fmnce.  But  the  Capetian  monarciis  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  'Duke,'  until  tlie  time  of  Peter 
Mauclerc,  son  of  Robert,  Count  of  Dreux,  Earl  of 
Richmond  [A.  D.  1213-1237]."— Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
IliHt.  of  Xormanch/  and  Enf/.,  r.  3,  ;).  105. 

A.  b.  1341-1365,— The  long  Civil  War.— 
Montfort  against  Blois. — Almost  simultane- 
ously witli  th(!  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War  of  the  Englisli  kings  in  France,  there  broke 
out  a  malignant  and  destructive  civil  war  in 
Brittany,  wliich  French  and  Engli.sh  took  part 
in,  <m  the  opposing  sides.  "John  III.  duke  of 
that  province,  had  died  without  issue,  and  two 
rivals  disputed  his  inheritance.  Tlie  one  was 
Charles  de  Blois,  husband  of  one  of  his  nieces 
and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France;  the  other, 
Montfort,  .  .  .  younger  brother  of  the  last  duke 
and  .  .  .  disinherited  by  him.  The  Court  of 
Peers,  devoted  to  the  king,  adjudged  the  duchy 
to  Charles  de  Blois,  his  nephew.  Montfort  im- 
mediately made  himself  master  of  the  strongest 
places,  and  rendered  homage  for  Brittivny  to 
king  Edward  [III.  of  England],  whose  assistance 
he  implored.  This  war,  in  which  Charles  de 
Blois  was  supported  by  France  and  >Iontfort  by 
England,  lasted  twenty-four  yeai"s  without  inter- 
ruption, and  presented,  in  the  midst  of  heroic 
actions,  a  long  course  of  treacheries  and  atrocious 
robberies."  The  war  was  ended  iu  13C5  by  the 
battle  of  Auray,  in  whicli  Charles  de  Blois  was 
slain,  and  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,  the  famous 
Breton  warrior,  was  taken  prisoner.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Guerande,  which 
established  Montfort  in  the  duchy. — E.  De  Bon- 
nechose.  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  hk.  2,  ch.  2  and  4. 

Also  in:  Froissart  (Johnes),  Chronicles,  bk.  1, 
ch.  64-227. 

A.  D.  1491. — Joined  by  marriage  to  the 
French  crown. —  The  family  of  Montfort,  hav- 
ing been  established  in  the  duchy  of  Brittany  by 
the  arms  of  the  English,  were  naturally  inclined 
to  English  connections;  "  but  the  Bretons  would 
seldom  permit  them  to  be  elTectual.  Two  car- 
dinal feelings  guided  the  conduct  of  this  brave 
and  faithful  people;  the  one  an  attachment  to 
the  French  nation  and  monarchj'  iu  opposition  to 
foreign  enenp'es;  the  other,  a  zeal  for  their  own 
privileges,  and  the  family  of  Montfort,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  In 
Francis  II. ,  the  present  duke  [at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  C^harles  VIII.  of  France,  A.  D.  1483], 
the  male  line  of  that  family  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. His  daugliter  Anne  was  naturally 
the  object  of  many  suitors,  among  whom  were 
particularly  distinguished  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  herself; 
the  lord  of  Albret,  a  member  of  the  Gascon 
family  of  Foix,  favoured  by  the  Breton  nobility, 
as  most  likely  to  preserve  the  peace  and  liberties 
of  their  country,  but  whose  age  rendered  him 
not  very  acceptAble  to  a  youthful  princess;  and 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans  [whose  first 
wife,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  died  in  1482].    Britany 


was  rent  by  factions  an<l  overrun  by  the  armies 
of  the  regent  of  France,  who  did  not  lose  this 
opportunity  of  interfering  with  its  domestic 
troubles,  and  f)f  persecuting  her  private  enemy, 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  Anne  of  Britany,  tipon  her 
father's  death,  finding  no  other  means  of  escap- 
ing the  addresses  of  Albret,  was  married  by 
proxy  to  Maximilian.  This,  however,  aggra- 
vated the  evils  of  the  country,  since  France  was 
resolved  at  all  events  to  break  off  so  dangerous  a 
connexion.  And  as  Maximilian  himself  was  un- 
able, or  took  not  .sufllcient  pains  to  relieve  his 
betrothed  wife  from  her  embarra-ssmcnts,  she  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Charles  VIII.  He  had  long  been  engaged  by 
the  treaty  of  Arras  to  marry  the  daugliter  of 
Maximilian,  and  that  princess  was  educated  ai 
the  French  court.  But  this  engagement  had  not 
prevented  several  years  of  hostilities,  and  con- 
tinual intrigues  with  the  towns  of  Flanders 
against  Alaximilian.  The  double  injury  which 
the  latter  sustained  in  the  marriage  of  Charles 
with  the  heiress  of  Britany  seemed  likely  to  ex- 
cite a  protracted  contest ;  but  the  king  of  France, 
who  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  jierhaps  was 
con.scious  that  he  had  not  acted  a  fair  i)art,  soon 
came  to  an  accommodation,  bj'  which  he  restored 
Artois  and  Franche-comte.  .  .  .  France  was 
now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom:  the  feu- 
dal system  was  at  an  end." — II.  Ilallam,  The 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  1,  pt.  2. — In  the  contract  of 
marriage  between  Charles  VIII.  and  Anne  of 
Brittany,  "each  party  surrendered  all  separate 
pretensions  upon  the  Duchy,  and  one  stipulation 
alone  was  considered  requisite  to  secure  the  per- 
l)etual  union  of  Brctany  with  Fmnce,  namely, 
that  in  ca.se  the  queen  "should  survive  her  con- 
sort, she  should  not  remarry  unless  either  with 
the  future  king,  or,  if  that  were  not  possible, 
with  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.'' — E. 
Smedley,  IliHt.  of  France,  pt.  1,  ch.  18. 

Also  in  :  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  26. 

A.  D.  1532. — Final  reunion  with  the  crown 
of  France. — "  Duprat  [chancellor  of  Francis  I. 
of  France],  whose  administration  was  .  .  . 
shameful,  promoted  one  measure  of  high  utility. 
Francis  I.  until  then  had  governed  Brittany  only 
in  the  quality  of  duke  of  that  province;  Duprat 
counselled  him  to  unite  this  duchy  in  an  indis- 
soluble manner  with  the  crown,  and  he  prevailed 
upon  the  States  of  Brittany  themselves  to  request 
this  reunion,  which  alone  was  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  breaking  out  of  civil  wars  at  the 
death  of  the  king.  It  was  irrevocably  voted  by 
the  States  assembled  at  Vannes  in  1532.  The 
king  swore  to  respect  the  rights  of  Brittany,  and 
not  to  raise  any  subsidy  therein  without  th';  con- 
sent of  the  States  Provincial." — E.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  Hist,  of  France;  hk.  1,  ch.  2. 

A,  D.  1793. — Resistance  to  the  French 
Revolution. — The  Vendean  War.  Sec  France  : 
A.  I).  17!W  (Mahcii— Ai'Uil);  (June);  (.Iuly— 
Decemhi'.u). 

A.  D.  1794-1796.— The  Chouans.  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1794-i79fJ. 


BRIXHAM  CAVE.— A  cavern  near  Brixlmm, 
Devonshire,  England,  in  which  noted  evidences 
of  a  very  early  race  of  men,  contemporaneous 
with  certain  extinct  animals,  have  been  found. — 
J.  Geikie,  Prehistoric  Europe. 

Also  in:  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Cave  Hunting. 
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BROAD-BOTTOMED      ADMINISTRA- 
TION, The.     Sic  Kn(ii..\n»:  A.   I).   1742-174.1. 
BROAD  CHURCH,  The.    Sec  Oxkouu  ok 

TllAC  TAIM.VN    MdVKMKNT. 

BROCK,  General  Isaac,  and  the  War  of 
1812.    Si-e  Unitku  Statks  op  Am.  :  A.  1).  1H12 

(JlTNK — OtTOHKU).  (SePTKMIIKII — NoVEMBKll). 

BROMSEBRO,  Peace  of  (1645).  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I>.  KlKt-HU.l 

BRONKHORST  SPRUIT,  Battle  of  (1880). 

See  Soi  Tir  Akimca:  A.  I).  1H(»«-1HH(). 

BRONZE  AGE.     Sec  Stone  A(ie. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.:  A.  D.  1624.— The  first 
settlers. — "A  few  families  of  Walloons,  in  1024, 
built  their  cottages  on  Long  I.sland,  and  began 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands  they  hud  secured, 
the  women  working  in  the  fields,  while  the  men 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  company  [tiie 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  controlling  the 
colony  of  New  Netherlaudl.  These  were  tlie 
first  settlers  of  Brooklyn.  They  were  joined  in 
time  by  a  few  otiiers,  until  there  were  enough  to 
be  incorporated  as  a  village.  The  numbers  were 
not  large,  for  Brooklyn,  nearly  forty  years  after- 
ward, contained  only  '31  households  and  134 
souls.'" — G.  W.  Scliuyler,  Colonial  JVew  Yoi'k,  v. 
1,  ;;.  27. 

A.  D.  1646. — The  town  named  and  organ- 
ized.— "The  oeeupation  of  land  within  the  linnts 
of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn  .  .  .  had  .steadily 
progressed,  until  now  (1040)  nearly  the  whole 
water-front,  from  Newtown  Creek  to  the  southerly 
side  of  Gowanus  Bay,  was  in  the  possession  of 
individuals  who  were  engaged  in  its  actual  culti- 
vation. .  .  .  The  village  .  .  .  which  was  located 
on  the  present  Fulton  Avenue,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  junction  of  Hoyt  and  Smith  streets  with  said 
avenue,  and  southeast  of  the  present  City  Hall, 
was  called  Breuekelen,  after  the  in  <ient  village 
of  the  same  name  in  Holland,  some  18  miles 
from  Amsterdam. "  The  town  of  Breuekelen  was 
organized  under  a  commission  from  the  Colonial 
Council  in  1046,  and  two  sehepens  appointed. 
The  following  winter  Jan  Teunissen  was  com- 
missioned as  sellout.  —  II.  R.  Stiles,  Hist,  of 
Brooklyn,  ch.  1. 

A.  b.  1776.— The  Battle  of  Long  Island 
and  defeat  of  the  Americans.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1770  (August). 


See 


BROTHERS.— BROTHERHOODS. 

Bretuukn. 

BROTHERS'  CLUB,  The.    See  Clubs. 

BROWN,  George,  and  the  Canadian  "Clear 
Grits."     SeeC'ANAOA:  A.  D.  1840-1807. 

BROWN,  General  Jacob,  and  the  War  of 
1812.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812 
(September  —  November);  1813  (October  — 
NovE.MUKU);  1814  (July — September). 

BROWN,  John.  — Attack  on  Harper's 
Ferry. —  Trial  and  execution.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1859. 

BROWNISTS.     See  Independents. 

BROWNLOW,  Parson,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  Tennessee.  See  Tennessee  :  A.  D. 
ISO.l-lHfUi. 

BRUCE,  Robert,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D. 
130(5-i;!2}>. 

BRUCHIUM,  The.  See  Alexandria: 
B.  C.  282-240,  and  A.  D.  2T3. 

BRUCTERI,  The.—"  After  the  Tencteri  [on 
the  Rhine]  came,  in  former  days,  the  Bructeri; 
but  the  general  account  now  is,  that  the  Cham- 


avi  and  Angrivarii  entered  their  settlements, 
drove  them  out  and  utterly  exterminated  them 
with  the  (M)mmonhelpoftheneiglibouring  tribes, 
citlier  from  hatred  of  their  tyranny,  or  from  the 
attractions  of  plunder,  or  from  heaven's  favour- 
able regard  for  us.  It  did  not  even  grudge  us 
the  siM'ctacle  of  the  conflict.  More  liian  00,000 
fell,  not  beneath  the  Roman  arms  and  weapons, 
but,  gninder  far,  before  our  tlelighted  eye.s." — 
"The  original  settlements  of  the  Bructeri,  fnmi 
which  they  were  driven  by  the  Ciiamavi  and 
Angrivarii,  seem  to  have  been  between  the 
Hliine  and  the  Ems,  on  either  side  of  the  Lippe. 
Their  destruction  could  hardly  have  been  so 
complete  as  Tacitus  represents,  as  they  are  sub- 
seijuently  mentioned  by  Claudian." — Tacitus, 
Minor  workti,  trunn.  by  Church  and  Brodnbb : 
The  Germany,  with  geog.  notes.  —  See,  also, 
Franks. 

BRUGES :  13th  Century.— The  Great  Fair. 
See  Flanders:  13tu  Century. 

A.  D.  I3th-i5th  Centuries. — Commercial  im- 
portance in  the  Hanseatic  League.  See  IIansa 
Towns. 

A.  D.  1302. — Massacre  of  the  French. — "The 
Bruges  Matins."  See  Flanders:  A.  I).  1299- 
1304. 

A.  D.  1341.— Made  the  Staple  for  English 
trade.     See  Stapi-e. 

A.  D.  1379-1381. — Hostilities  with  Ghent. 
See  Flanders:  A.  J).  1379-1381. 

A.  D.  1382. — Taken  and  plundered  by  the 
people  of  Ghent.     See  Flanders:  A.  I).  1382. 

A.  D.  1482-1488. — At  war  with  Maximilian. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1482-1493. 

A.  D.  1584. — Submission  to  Philip  of  Spain. 
See  Netherlands;  A.  I).  1584-158.'). 

A.  D.  1 745- 1 748.— Taken  by  the  French,  and 
restored.  See  Netherlands  (Austrian  Prov- 
inces) ;  A.  D.  1745 ;  and  Aix-la-Cuapelle  :  Tub 

CONOllESS,  &c. 

* 

BRULE,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
SioiAN  Family. 

BRUMAIRE,  The  month.  Sec  France: 
A.  1).  1793  (October). 

BRUMAIRE,  The  Eighteenth  of.  See 
France  :  A.  I).  1799  (NovemuerI 

BRUNDISIUM:  Origin.  See  Rome;  B.  C. 
282-275. 

B.  C.49. — Flight  ofPompeius  before  Cssar. 
See  Rome  :  B.  C.  50-49. 

B.  C.  40. — The  peace  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius. —  The  peace  which  Antony  and  Octaviua 
were  forced  by  their  own  soldiers  to  make  at 
Brundisium,  B.  C.  40,  postponed  for  ten  years 
the  final  struggle  between  the  two  chief  Trium- 
virs. For  a  much  longer  time  it  "did  at  least 
secure  the  repose  of  Italy.  For  a  period  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  except  one  day's  fight- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Rome,  from  Rhegium  to  the 
Rubicon  no  swords  were  again  crossed  in  war. " 
—  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  27. — See, 
also,  Rome;  B.  C.  31. 


BRUNKEBURG,  Battle  of  the  (1471).  See 
Scandinavian  States:  A.  I).  1397-1527. 

BRUNNABURGH,  OR  BRUNANBURH, 
Battle  of.    See  England;  A.  1).  938. 

BRUNSWICK,  The  city  of.— Origin  and 
name. — In  the  ti>nth  century,  a  prince  named 
Bruno,  younger  son  of  the  reigning  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Ueury  the 
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Fowler,  received  as  hi.s  patrimony  tlio  country 
about  the  Oclier.  "  llavini;  fixed  liis  residence 
at  a  villii/^e  estuhlished  by  Cliarleniugne  on  tlie 
banlcs  of  tluit  river,  it  Ijecanie  l<no\vu  as  tlu! 
'  Vicus  Brunonis,'  and,  wlieu  enlarged  and 
formed  into  a  city,  afterwards  gave  its  name  to 
the  nrincipalitv  of  wliicli  it  formed  the  capital." 
—  Sir  A.  Ilalliday,  Annah  of  the  lluune  of 
llaiutter,  v.\.  hk.  4. 

In  the  Hanseatic  League.  See  IIansa 
Towns. 

BRUNSWICK-LUNEBURG,  OR  HAN- 
OVER.    Sec  IIanovkh. 

BRUNSWICK-WOLFENBUTTEL,  OR 
BRUNSWICK :  Origin  of  the  house  and  duke- 
dom. See  S.woNY:  TuK  Old  Duchy,  and  A.  1). 
117H-1183. 

The  Guelf  connection.  See  Guelf  and 
GiiinKi.LiNK,  and  Kstk,  IIoi'skof. 

A.  D.  1543. — Expulsion  of  Duke  Henry  by 
the  League  of  Smalcald.  See  Gkumany:  A.  1). 
1533-1 540. 

A.  D.  1546. — Final  separation  from  the 
Liineburg  or  Hanoverian  branch  of  the  house. 
See  II.vnovkh:  A.  D.  ITK!. 

A.  D.  1806. — The  Duke's  dominions  confis- 
cated by  Napoleon.  See  Gekmany:  A.  1).  1800 
(UcTonKit — Dkcemher). 

A.  D.  1807.— Absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.    See  Geumany:  A.  I).  1807  (Junk 

— ^JULY). 

A.  D.  1830.— Dtposition  of  the  Duke.  Sec 
Gekm.vj,y:  a.  I).  1819-1847. 


BRUSSELS:  A.  D.  1577.— The  Union  of 
the  patriots.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1575- 
1577. 

A.  D.  1585. — Surrender  to  the  Spaniards. 
See  Netheulands:  A.  I).  1584-1585. 

A.  D.  1695. — Bombardment  by  the  French. 
SeeFu.vNCE:  A.  U.  16»5-Uii)G. 

A.  D.  1706.— Taken  by  Marlborough  and  the 
Allies.     See  Xktheul.inds:  A.  D.  1700-1707. 

A.  D.  1746-1748.— Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Austria.  See  Netueulands:  A.  U. 
1740-1747,  and  Aix-la-Cuapelle  :  The  Con- 
gress, &c. 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Battle  of  Waterloo.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1815  (June). 

A.  D.  1830. — Riot  and  Revolution. — Dutch 
attack  on  the  oity  repelled.  See  Netueu- 
lands: A.  D.  1830-1832. 


BRUTTII,  The.    See  Samnites. 

BRUTUM  FULMEN.— A  phrase,  signify- 
ing a  blind  thrust,  or  .1  stupid  and  ineffectual 
blow,  which  was  specially  applied  in  a  contem- 
porary pamphlet  by  Francis  Ilotman  to  the  Bull 
of  excommunication  issued  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
against  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  1585. — H.  M.  Baird, 
The  Huquenots  and  Ileni'y  of  Navarre,  v.  l,p.  309. 
—See  France:  A.  D.  1584-1589. 

BRUTUS,  Lucius  Junius,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins.     See  Uome:  B.  C.  510. 

BRUTUS,  Marcus  Junius,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  Caesar.    See  Rome:  B.  C.  44  to 44-42. 

BRYTHONS,  The.    See  Celts,  The. 

BUBASTIS.— "On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Delta  [of  the  Nile],  more  than  half-way  from 
Memphis  to  Zoan,  lay  the  great  city  of  Pi-beseth, 
or  Bubastis.  Vast  mounds  now  mark  the  site 
and  preserve  the  name ;  deep  in  their  midst  lie 
the  shattered  fragments  of  the  beautiful  temple 


which  Ilerodottis  saw,  and  to  which  in  his  days 
the  Egyptians  came  annually  in  vast  numlK'rs  to 
keep  tlie  greatest  festival  of  the  year,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Bast,  the  gcxlde.ssof  tli*-  itlace.  Here,  after 
tiie  Empire  had  fallen,  Shishak  [Shcshonk]  set 
up  Ids  tlirone,  and  (or  a  short  .space  n!vived  the 
imperial  niagiiilictnce  of  Thebes."— K.  S.  P<M)le, 
CitiiM  of'  /y/i/jit.  r/i.  10. 

BUCcANEERS,  The.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1039-1700. 

BUCENTAUR,    The.    800    Venice:  14tii 

CENTtltV. 

BUCHANAN,  JAMES.— Presidential  elec- 
tion and  administration.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.:  \.  1).  1H.50  to  1H«1. 

BUCHAREST,  Treaty  of  (1812).  See 
Turks:  A.  I).  1789-1812;  also  Balkan  and 
Danuhian     States      14Tn-19TU     Centuries 

(SKRVrA). 

BUCKINGHAM,  Assassination  of.  Sec 
En(ii,am>:  a.  1).   lt)J8. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE.  See  St.  James, 
The  I'Ai.Ai  k  and  Court  of. 

BUCKTAILS.  See  New  York:  A.  D.  1817- 
1819. 

BUDA:  A.  D.  1526.— Taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Turks.     See  IIuN<iAi{Y:  A.  D.  1487-1526. 

A.  D.  1529-1567.— Taken  by  the  Turks.— 
Besieged  by  the  Austrians. — Occupied  by  the 
Sultan. — Becomes  the  seat  of  a  Pasha.  Sec 
IIunoary:  a.  1).  152«-15'j7. 

A.  D.  1686.— Recovery  from  the  Turks.  See 
Hunoary:  a.  ]).  1083-1087. 

A.  D.  1849.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Hun- 
garians.    See  Austria:  A.  1).  1848-1849. 
♦ 

BUDA-PESTH:  A.  D.  1872.— Union  of 
the  cities.— Buda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  Pesth,  on  the  left,  were  incorpor.ited 
in  1872  into  one  city  —  Buda-Pesth. 

BUDDHISM.    See  India:   B.    C.    312 ; 

also  Lamas. — Lamaism;  and  China:  The  re- 
ligions. 

BUDGET,  The.— "The  annual  financial 
statement  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
makes  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  Connnittee 
of  ways  and  means.  In  making  this  statement 
the  nunister  gives  a  view  of  the  general  fl.'iancial 
policy  of  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time 
presents  an  estimate  of  the  probable  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  following  twelve  months, 
and  a  statement  of  what  taxes  it  is  intended  to 
reduce  or  abolisli,  or  what  new  ones  it  may  be 
necessary  to  imimse. — To  open  the  budget,  to 
lay  before  the  legislative  body  the  financial  es- 
timates and  plans  of  the  executive  gov't." — Imp. 
Diet. — Mr.  Dowell  in  his  Iliatori/  of  Taxation  (v.  1, 
ch.  5)  states  that  the  phrase  '  opening  the  Budget ' 
came  into  use  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  that  it  bore  a  reference  to  the 
bougctte,  or  little  bag,  in  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  kept  his  papers.  The  French, 
he  adds,  adopted  the  term  in  the  present  century, 
about  1814.  The  following,  however,  is  in  dis- 
agreement with  Mr.  Dowell's  explanation:  "In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  the  word  was  used  with 
conscious  allusion  to  the  celebrated  pamphlet 
which  ridiculed  Sir  R.  Walpole  as  a  conjuror 
opening  his  budget  or  'bag  of  tricks.'  After- 
wards, it  mus,,  for  a  time,  have  been  current  as 
.slang;  but,  as  it  supplied  a  want,  it  was  soon 
taken  up  into  the  ordinary  vocabulary." — Atfwn- 
(mim,  Mb.  14.  1891,  p.  313. 
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BUDINI, The.— A noiniidio  tribe wJiich  Iliro- 
(loliis  <l('s<'rilM-H  iiH  miclcntly  inhiiliiting  a  n>>;i<)ii 
lH-twf*'ii  till!  Ural  MoiintiiiiiH  mul  tlio  CuHpiaii 
8<'ii.— (i.  (Jrotc,  nut.  of  (irefi-f,  pt.  tj,  rfi.  17. 

BUELL,  General  Don  Carlos,  Campaigns 
of.  Hoc  Unitki)  Statks  ok  Am.:  A.  1).  IMUl 
{.Ilia— NovK-MHKU);  1803  (Jaxu.\uy — Fkiiui:- 
AiiY:  Kkntucky  — TKNNKasKK);  (Fkhhla;<y— 
Aruii.:   Tknnkhkkk);    (.Junk— OcTOUEii:    Ten- 

NKHHKK — IVKNTICKV). 

BUENA  VISTA,  Battle  of.  See  >Iexico: 
A.  1).  IHKI-1H47. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  Viceroyaltyand  Repub- 
lic of.     Sec  AllOKNTINK  UKruui.u". 

BUENOS  AYRES,  The  City  of:  A.  D. 
1534. — First  and  unsuccessful  founding  of  the 
city.     Sec  1*aua<ii;ay:  A.  D.  151.">-ir).")7. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.:   The  aboriginal   occu- 

rants  of  the  site.    See  Amkiucan  Auokioineh: 
IlUONS,  \'<\ 

A.  D.  1764.— Cession  of  the  Four  Mile  Strip 
by  the  Senecas.     See  l*oNTiAc;'rt  VVak. 

A.  D.  1779. — The  site  occupied  by  the 
Senecas  after  Sullivan's  Expedition.  Sic 
United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1771)  (Au«uht— 

HEI'TEMBEK). 

A.  D.  1799. — The  founding  and  naming  of 
the  city.    See  New  Youk:  A.  I).  1780-17DU. 

A.  D.  1812. — At  the  opening  of  the  war. 
See  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1813  (Sep- 

TEMHEIl — NOVEMBEII). 

A.  D.  1813.—  Destruction  by  British  and  In- 
dians. Sec  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D. 
1813  (Decemiieii). 

A.  D.  1825. — Opening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
See  New  Yoke:  A.  1).  1817-182"). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  National  Free-Soil  Con- 
vention. See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1848. 

A.  D.  1866. — The  Fenian  invasion7of  Can- 
ada.    See  Canada:  A    1).  iJoii-1871. 


BUFFALO  HILL,  Battles  cf.  See  United 
States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  1).  181)1  (AftctusT — Decem- 
bek:  West  Viikmnia). 

BUFFINGTON  FORD,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  i).  18G3  (.July:  Ken- 
tucky). 

BUGIA,  Conquest  by  the  Spaniards  (1510). 
See  Bahiiaky  St.vtes:  A.  I).  1.j05-1510. 

BULGARIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States. 

BULGARIANS,  The  religious  Sectaries  so 
called.     See  Paiti,icians. 

BULL  "  Apostolicum,"  The.  See  Jesuits: 
A.  D.   1761-17(59. 

BULL  "  Ausculta  fill,"  The.  Sec  Papaoy: 
A.  I).  1394-1348. 

BULL  "Clericis  I.aicos."— Published  by 
Poi)e  Boiiifiice  VIII.  *  ;b.  24,  1290,  forbidding 
"  the  clergy  to  pay  t.^.^  the  secular  powers  to 
exact,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  con- 
tributions or  taxes,  tenths,  twentieths,  hun- 
dredths, 0:  the  like,  from  tlie  revenues  or  tlie 
goods  of  the  churches  or  their  ministers." — W. 
Stubbs,  Comt.  Ilist.  of  Etuj.,  ch.  14. 

Also  in  :  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Doc's  of 
the  MiMle  Ages,  bk.  4,  110.  6. — See,  also,  P^vpacy: 
A.  I).  1294-1348. 

BULL  "  Dominus  Rederaptor  noster."  See 
Jesuits:  A.  0.  1769-1871. 

BULL  "Exurge  Domine."  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1517-1521. 


BULL,  Golden.  See  Golden  Bull,  Byzan- 
tine; also  Geum>ny:  A.  1).  1347-1403,  and 
IIinuahy:  a.  1).  1     4-1801. 

BULL,  "  Laudabiliter,"  The.— A  papal  bull 
promulgated  in  ll.V)  l)y  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (the 
one  EKglishnuiu  who  ever  attaincil  to  St.  Peter's 
scat)  assuming  to  bestow  tlie  kingdom  of  Ireland 
on  the  English  iving  Henry  II.  Sec  Iiieland: 
A.  1).  1169-117.-). 

BULL,"  Salvator  mundi,"  The.  See  Papacy  : 
A.  i>.  1294-1318. 

BULL  "  Unigenitus,"  The.  See  Port  Hoyal 
AND  THE  Jansenists:   A.  I ).   1702-171.'). 

BULL  RUN,  OR  MANASSAS,  First 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  1). 
1801  (July:  Viuoinia).:  ..  .Second  Battle  of. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (August 
— Septemiieu :  Vihoinia). 

BULLA,  The.     See  Too.v. 

BUMMERS,  Sherman's.  See  United  States 
OK  A.M. :  A.  I).  1804  (NovEMHKn — Dece.mheu: 
Oeouoi.v). 

BUND,  BUNDESRATH,  BUNDESPRE- 
SIDENT,  BUNDESGERICHT,  The  Swiss. 
Sec  Switzeuland:  A.  D.  1848-1890. 

BUNDES-STAAT.  See  Oeumany:  A.  D. 
1814-1H2(». 

BUNDSCHUH  INSURRECTIONS.  See 
Geiimany:  a.  1).  1493-ir)14. 

BUNKER  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.vtes  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  177.')  (.Tune). 

BURDIGALA.— The  original  name  of  the 
modern  city  of  Bordeaux,  which  was  a  town  of 
the  Gallic  trilio  called  the  Bitiiriges-Vivisci.— T. 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Home,  hk.  5,  ch.  7. 

BURGAGE   TENURE.    See  Feudai.  Ten- 

UUES. 

BURGESS.     Sec  BouKOEOis. 

BURGH,   OR    BURGI,   OR   BURH.    See 

Boiioroii. 

BURGOS,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808 
(Septe.mheu — Decemueii). 

BURGOYNE,  General  John,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  177.')  (Apuil — May);  1777 
(July — October). 

BURGRAVES.     See  Pal.vtine,  Counts. 

BURGUNDIANS:  Origin  and  early  history. 
— "About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
countries,  perhaps  of  Lusace  and  Thuringia,  on 
either  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the  vague 
donunion  of  the  Burgundiaus  —  a  warlike  and 
numerous  people  of  the  Vandal  race,  whose  ob- 
scure name  insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful 
kingdom,  and  has  finally  setthnl  on  a  flourishing 
province.  .  .  .  The  disputed  possession  of  some 
salt-pits  engaged  the  Alemanui  and  the  Burgim- 
(lians  in  frequent  contests.  The  latter  were 
easily  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  and 
liberal  oflfera  of  the  emperor  [Valentiuian,  A.  D. 
371] ;  and  their  fabulous  descent  from  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  formerly  been  left  to  garrLson 
the  fortresses  of  Drusus  was  admitted  with 
mutual  credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual 
interest.  An  army  of  fourscore  thousiiud  Bur- 
gnndians  soon  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Illiiue,  and  impatiently  required  the  support  and 
subsidies  which  Valentiniau  had  promised  ;  but 
they  were  amused  with  excuses  and  (lelays,  till  at 
length,  after  a  fruitless  expectation,  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and  fortifications 
of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their 
just  resentment." — E.   Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
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BURGUNDY,  A.  D.  84»-«;i3. 


of  the  Iiv)ian  Eiiipiir,  ch.  2.").— "  Wc  first  hrnr  of 
tlicm  [the  liiirKUii(lian.H|  iih  ii  tril)o  of  Tciilonk; 
Htock,  lonitcd  IkIwcch  tin'  Oder  ami  the  Vistula, 
on  I'itlur  ItaiiU  of  tlic  river  Warta.  When  thu 
Gi'pidti'  (Icscfiidrii  southward  with  tiic  Goths, 
tlic  HurKundiaiiH  were  coiniHlicd  to  n-coil  heforc 
tiio  advaiuct  of  tlic  former  trilic:  onu  portion  of 
them  took  refuse  in  Hornliolm,  an  island  of  tho 
Hallic;  the  ninainder  turned  westward,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  (iaul.  They  were  re- 
))ulsed  liy  I'rohus,  but  permitted  to  settle  near 
the  sources  of  the  Main,  ilovian  showed  them 
favour,  and  j^ave  them  lands  in  tlic  (Icrmaiiiii 
Sccunda.  This  was  in  the  latter  i)arl  of  the 
fourth  century.  .lust  at  its  close,  they  adojited 
Christianity,  but  under  an  Arian  form.  Anmii- 
iiiiMs  tells  us  that  they  were  a  most  warlike 
race." — J.  G.  Shep|)ard,  The  Full  of  Rome, 
leet.  8. — "The  other  Teutonic  peoi)le  had  very 
little  regard  fc^r  the  Burgundians;  they  accused 
thcin  of  having  degenemtcd  from  the  valor  of 
tlieir  ancestors,  by  taking  in  petty  towns  (bour- 
gades),  whence  their  name  llurguiulii  sprang; 
and  they  looked  upon  them  as  being  more  suit- 
able for  the  professions  of  mechanics,  smith.s,  and 
carpenters,  than  for  a  military  life." — J.  (/'.  L. 
dc  Sismoudi,  T/ie  tWnch  initler  the  Jfcrovin- 
yiann,  ch.  3. — "A  document  of  A.  D.  780,  in 
noticing  the  high  tract  of  lands  Ix'twcen  Ell- 
wangen  and  Anspach,  has  the  following  ex- 
pression,— 'in  Waldo,  (jui  vocatur  Yirgunuia.' 
Grimm  looks  for  the  derivation  of  this  word  in 
the  Moiso-Qothic  word  'fairguni,'  Old  High 
German  'fergunnd'=  woody  hill-range.  ...  I 
have  little  dcmbt  but  that  this  is  the  name  of  the 
tmet  of  land  from  which  the  name  Burgundi 
arose;  and  that  it  is  the  one  wiiich  li.xes  their 
locality.  If  so,  between  tht;  Burgundiau  and 
Suevic  Germans,  the  difTerence,  such  as  it  was, 
was  probably  almost  wholly  political." — U.  G. 
Latham,  The  Gerinaitia  of  TacituH;  Epilegomina, 
sect.  12. 

A.  D.  406-409. —  Invasion  of  Gaul.  See 
Gaii.  :  A.  1).  40(5-40!). 

A.  D.  443-451. — Their  Savoyan  kingdom. 
— "In  the  south-east  of  Gaul,  the  Burgundians 
liad,  after  many  wars  and  some  reverses,  estab- 
lisheii  themselves  (443)  with  the  consent  of  the 
llomaus  in  the  district  then  called  Sapaudia  and 
now  Savoy.  Their  territory  was  .somewhat 
more  extensive  than  the  province  which  was  the 
cradle  of  the  present  royal  house  of  Italy,  since 
it  stretched  northwarcls  beyond  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel  and  southwards  as  far  as  Grenoble. 
Here  the  Burgundiau  immigrants  under  their 
king  Gundiok,  were  busy  settling  themselves  in 
tlieir  new  possession,  cultivating  the  lands 
which  they  had  divided  by  lot,  each  one  receiv- 
ing half  the  estate  of  a  Ilomuu  hoso  or  'hospes' 
(for  under  such  gentle  names  the  spoliation  was 
veiled),  when  the  news  came  that  the  terrible 
Hun  had  crossed  the  Rhine  [A.  D.  451],  and  that 
all  hosts  and  guests  in  Giud  must  imite  for  its 
defence" — T.  ilodgkin,  It<tly  and  JJei'  Invadem, 
b/i,  2,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  451. — At  the  battle  of  Chalons.  Sec 
Huns:  A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  500. — Extension  of  their  kingdom. — 
"Their  [the  Burgundians]  domain,  considerably 
more  extensive  than  Avhen  we  last  viewed  it  on 
the  eve  of  Attila's  invasion,  now  included  the 
later  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Franche-Comte 
aud  Daupliiue,  besides  Savoy  aud  the  greater 


part  of  Switzerland — in  fact  tlu- whole  of  tho 
valleys  of  the  Saoiie  and  tiie  IMioiic,  save  that 
for  the  last  hundred  miles  of  its  com-sc  the  Visi- 
goths barred  them  from  the  right  bank  and  from 
the  mouths  of  tlie  latter  river."  At  the  time 
now  spoken  of  (.V.  1).  5<Mt),  the  Hurgundian 
kingdom  was  divided  between  two  brother-kings, 
Gundobad,  reigning  at  Lyons  and  Vieiine,  aiul 
(}(Klegiscl  at  Geneva.  GiMlcgisel,  the  younger, 
had  conspired  with  C'lovis,  th.f  king  of  the 
Franks,  against  Gundobad,  and  in  this  year  500 
the  two  confederates  defeated  the  latter,  at  Dijon, 
driving  him  from  the  most  i)art  of  his  kingdom. 
But  Gundol)ad  presently  recovered  his  footing, 
besieged  and  captured  his  treacherous  brother  at 
Vienne  and  promptly  put  him  to  death — there- 
by reuniting  the  kingdom. —  '1\  Ibxlgkin,  Jtuly 
and  111  r  InradcrK,  hk.  4,  '■//.  9. 

A.  D.  534.— Final  conquest  by  the  Franks. — 
"  I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  linal  ruin  of  that 
kingdom  jihe  Burgundian]  which  was  aciom- 
l)lislied  under  tiie  reign  of  Sigismond,  Ww  son  of 
Gun(h)bald  [or  (}undobad].  i'he  Catholic  Sigis- 
mond has  ac(|uired  the  honours  of  a  saint  and 
martyr;  but  the  hands  of  the  royal  saint  were 
stained  with  the;  blood  of  his  iimocent  son.  .  .  . 
It  was  his  huml)l(?  jirayer  that  Heaven  wouhl 
inflict  in  this  worhl  the  punishment  of  his  sins. 
His  prayer  was  heard;  the  avengers  were  at 
hand;  aiid  the  provinces  of  Burgundy  were  over- 
whelmed by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks.  After 
the  event  of  an  luisuccessful  l)attle,  Sigismond 
.  .  .  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  was  trans- 
ported to  (Orleans  and  buried  alive  in  a  deep 
well  by  the  stern  command  of  the  sons  of  Clovis, 
whose  cruelty  might  derive  some  excuise  from 
the  maxims  and  examples  of  their  barbarous 
age.  ,  .  .  The  rebellious  Burgundians,  for  they 
attempted  to  break  their  ciiains,  were  still  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  national  laws  under  the 
obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service;  and 
the  jlerovingian  princes  peaceably  reignetl  over 
a  kingdom  whose  glory  and  greatness  had  been 
first  overthrown  l)y  the  arms  of  CUovis. " — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Jioman  Empire, 
ch.  38. 

Also  in  :  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  3. 


BURGUNDY  :  A.  D.  534-752.— The  Mero- 
vingian kingdom. — After  tlie  overthrow  of  the 
Burgundiau  monarchy  by  the  sons  of  Clovis,  the 
territory  of  the  Burgimdiaus,  with  part  of  tlie 
neighboring  Frank  territory  addetl  to  it,  became, 
under  the  name  of  Burguudia  or  Burgundy,  one 
of  the  three  Frank  kingdoms  (Austrasia  and  Neus- 
tria being  the  other  two),  into  which  the  Jlerovin- 
gian  princes  divided  their  dominion.  It  occu- 
pied "the east  of  the  country,  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Alps,  from  Provence  on  the  south  to  the 
hill-ranges  of  the  Vosges  on  the  north." — P. 
Godwin,  Hid.  of  France:  Ancient  Gaul,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  843-933. — Divisions  of  the  early  king- 
dom.— The  later  kingdoms  of  the  south  and 
the  French  dukedom  of  the  northwest. — By 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  A.  D.  843,  which  formally 
divided  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  between  his 
three  grandstjns,  a  part  of  Burgundy  was  taken 
to  fonn,  with  Italy  aud  Lornune,  the  king(U)m 
of  the  Emix'ror  Lotliar,  or  Lothaire.  In  the 
further  dissolutions  which  followed,  a  kingdom 
of  Burgundy  or  Provence  was  founded  in  877  by 
one  Boso,  a  prince  who  had  married  Irmingarcf, 
daughter   of   the    Emperor   Louis   II.,  son  of 
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Lothairo.  It  "included  Provence,  Dauphine, 
tlie  southern  part  of  Savoy,  and  the  country 
hetween  the  Saone  and  the  Jura,"  and  is  some- 
times called  the  kingdom  of  Cis-Jurane  Bur- 
gundy. "The  kingdom  of  Trans-Jurane  Bnr- 
gimdy,  .  .  .  founded  by  Rudolf  in  A.  D.  888, 
recognized  in  the  same  year  by  the  Emperor 
Arnulf,  included  the  northern  part  of  Savoy, 
and  all  Switzerland  between  the  Reuss  and  the 
Jura." — J.  Bryce,  Tlie  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch. 
6,  and  fipp.,  note  A. — "The  kingdoms  of  Pro- 
vence and  Transjuran  Burgundy  were  united, 
in  933,  by  Raoul  II.,  King  of  Transjuran  Bur- 
gundy, and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Aries, 
governed,  from  937  to  993,  by  Conrad  le 
Paciflque." — F.  Guizot,  JRst.  of  Civilization, 
led.  24. — Sir  F.  Pulgrave,  Hist,  of  Nomandy 
and  Enpland,  bk.  1,  ch.  4. — "Several  of  the 
greater  ana  more  commercial  towns  of  France, 
such  as  Lyons,  Vienne,  Geneva,  Besan9on, 
Avign-sn,  Aries,  Marseille  and  Grenoble  were 
situated  within  the  bounds  of  his  [Conrad  the 
Pacific's]  states." — J.  C.  L.  de  Slsmondi,  France 
under  the  Feudal  System,  ch.  2. — "Of  tlie  older 
Burgundian  kingdom,  the  northwestern  part, 
forming  the  land  best  known  as  the  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, was,  in  the  divisions  of  the  ninth  century, 
a  fief  of  Karolingia  or  the  Western  Kingdom. 
This  is  the  Burgundy  wh; .  has  Dijon  lor  its 
capital,  and  which  was  held  by  more  than  one 
dynasty  of  dukes  as  vassals  of  the  Western  kings, 
first  at  Laon,  and  then  at  Paris.  This  Burgundy, 
■which,  as  the  name  of  France  came  to  bear  its 
modem  Ecnse  may  be  distinguished  as  the  French 
Duchy,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Royal  Burgundy  "  of  the  Cis-Jurane  and  Trans- 
Jufane  kingdoms  mentioned  above. — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Ilixtorical  Geog.  of  Europe,  ch.  6,  i^cct.  1. 

A.  D.  888-1032. — The  French  Dukedom. — 
The  founding  of  the  First  Capetian  House. — 
Of  the  earliest  princes  of  this  northwestern  frag- 
ment of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy  little  seems 
to  have  been  discoverable.  The  fief  and  its  title 
do  not  seem  to  have  become  hereditary  imtil  *\\ey 
fell  into  the  grasping  hands  of  the  Capetian 
family,  which  liappened  just  at  the  time  when 
the  aspiring  counts  of  Paris  were  rising  to  royal 
rank.  In  the  early  j'ears  of  the  tenth  century 
the  reigning  count  or  duke  was  Richard-le-Jus- 
ticier,  whose  distinguishing  princely  virtue  is 
recorded  in  his  name.  This  Uichard-le-Justicier 
was  a  brother  of  that  Boso,  or  Boson,  son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  Louis  II.,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  confusions  of  the  time  to  fashion  for  him- 
self a  kingdom  of  Burgundy  in  the  South  (Cis- 
Jurane  Burgimdy,  or  Provence, —  see  above). 
Richard's  son  Raoul,  or  Rudolph,  mirriedEmma, 
tl;e  daugliter  of  liobert.  Count  <  i  iris  and 
Duke  of  France,  who  was  soon  afte.  »v  ds  chosen 
king,  by  fl.c  nobles  who  tired  of  Carlovingian 
misrule.  King  Robert's  reign  was  short;  he  fell 
in  tattle  with  the  Carlo vingians,  nt  Soissons,  the 
next  year  (A.  D.  923).  His  son  llugl\  called  Le 
Grand,  or  The  Great,  found  it  more  to  nis  taste 
to  be  king-njaker  than  to  be  kir<^.  He  declined 
the  proffered  crown,  and  broug,.„  about  the  coro- 
nation of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Burgundian 
Rudolph,  who  reigned  for  eleven  years.  Wheu  he 
died,  in  934,  Hugh  the  Great  still  held  the  crown 
at  his  disposal  and  still  refused  to  wear  it  him- 
self. It  now  pleased  this  king-maker  to  set  a 
Carlovingian  prince  on  the  throne,  in  tlie  pei"son 
of  Louis  d'Outre  Mer,  a  young  sou  of  Charles 


the  Simple,  who  had  been  reared  in  England  by 
his  English  mother.  But,  if  Duke  Hugh  cared 
nothing  for  the  name,  he  cared  much  for  the  sub- 
stance, of  power.  He  grasped  dominion  where- 
ever  it  fell  within  ins  reach,  and  the  Burgundian 
duchy  was  among  the  states  which  he  clutched. 
King  Rudolph  left  no  son  to  inherit  either  his 
dukedom  or  his  kingdom.  He  had  a  brother, 
Hugh,  who  claimed  the  Duchy ;  but  the  greater 
Hugh  was  too  strong  for  him  and  secured,  with 
the  authority  of  the  young  king,  his  protege,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  domain.  "  In  the  Duchy  of  France  or  the 
County  of  Paris  Hugh-le-Grand  had  nothing  be- 
yond the  regalities  to  desire,  and  both  in  Burgundy 
and  the  Duchy  he  now  became  an  irremovable 
Viceroy.  But  the  privileges  so  obtained  by  Hugh- 
le-Grand  produced  very  important  political  re- 
sults, both  present  and"  future.  Hugh  assumed 
even  a  loftier  bearing  than  before ;  Burgundy  was 
annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  France,  and  passed  with 
the  Duchy ;  and  the  grant  thereof  made  by  Hugh 
Capet  to  his  son  [brother?]  Henri-le-Grand,  sever- 
ing the  same  from  the  crown,  created  the  pre- 
mier Duchy  of  Christendom,  the  most  splendid 
appanage  which  a  prince  of  the  third  race  [the 
Capetians]  could  enjoy — the  rival  of  the  throne." 

—  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  Eng. , 
bk.  1,  pt.  2,  cJi.  1-4. — Hugh-le-Grand  died  in 
956.  ' '  His  power,  which,  more  than  his  talents 
or  exploits,  had  given  him  the  name  of  Great, 
was  divided  between  his  children,  who  were  yet 
very  yo'  mg.  .  .  .  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  their 
number  and  the  order  of  their  birth.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Otho  was  the  eldest  of  his  three 
sons.  He  had  given  him  his  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  made  him  marry  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Gislebert,  duke  of  another 
part  of  Burgundy,  to  which  Otho  s\icceeded  the 
same  year.  The  latter  dying  in  963  or  965,  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  passed  to  his  third  brother, 
sometimes  named  Henry,  sometimes  Eudes. 
Ilugues  [Hugh],  sumamed  Capet,  who  succeeded 
10  tlie  county  of  Paris  and  the  duchy  of  France, 
was  but  the  second  son." —  T.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi, 
The  French  under  the  Carl  vingians,  ch.  15. —  In 
987  Hugh  Capet  became  king  of  France  and 
founded  the  lasting  dynasty  which  bears  his 
name  His  elder  brother  Henry  remained  Duke 
of  Burgundy  until  his  death,  in  1002,  when  his 
royal  nephew,  Robert,  son  and  successor  of 
Hugh,  annexed  the  Duchy  to  the  Crown.  It  so 
remaineu  until.  1032.  Then  King  Henry  I. ,  son 
of  Robert,  granted  it  as  an  appanage  to  his 
brother  Robert,  ho  founded  the  first  Capetian 
House  of  Burgundy. — E.  de  Bonnechose,  Jlist. 
of  France,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. 

A.  D,  1032. — The  last  kingdom. — Its  union 
with  Germany,  and  its  dissolution. — The  last 
kingdom  which  bore  the  name  of  Burgundy  — 
though  more  often  called  the  kingdom  of  Arlijs 

—  formed,  as  stated  above,  by  the  union  of  the 
short-lived  kingdoms  of  Provence  and  Transju- 
rane  Burgundy,  became  in  1032  nominally  united 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Einperor-King  of  Ger- 
many. Its  last  independent  king  was  Rudolf 
III.,  son  of  Conrad  the  Pacific,  who  was  uncle 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  Being  childless,  he 
n  icd  Henry  his  heir.  TliJ  latter,  however, 
died  first,  in  1024  rd  Rudc.lf  «i  tempted  to 
cancel  his  bequest  ..ning  that  ii  ..as  made  to 
Henry  personal'  t  as  F'ag  of  the  Geimaus. 
When,  however,  the  Burgundiau  kmg  died,  in 
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1033,  the  then  reigning  Emperor,  Conrad  j^ 
Salic,  or  the  Frn-  oniau,  formally  proclaimed  th^ 
union  of  Bur  anuywith  Germany.  "But  since 
Burgundy  a  .s  ruled  almost  exclusively  by  the 
great  nobility,  the  sovereignty  of  the  German 
Emperors  there  was  never  much  more  than 
rominal.  Besides,  the  country,  from  the  Bernese 
Obcrland  to  the  Mediterranean,  except  that  part 
of  Allemannia  which  is  now  German  Switzer- 
land, was  inhabited  by  a  Romance  people,  too 
distinct  in  language,  customs  and  laws  from  t!ie 
German  empire  ever  really  to  form  a  part  of  it. 
.  .  .  Yet  Switzerland  was  thenceforth  connected 
forever  with  the  development  of  Germany,  and 
for  500  year?  remained  a  part  of  the  empire." — 
C.  T.  Lewis,  Iliat.  of  Germany,  bk.  2,  ch.  6-7.— 
"  The  weakness  of  liotlolph-le-Faineant  [Rodoljih 
III. ,  who  made  Henry  II.  of  Germany  his  heir, 
as  stated  above],  gave  the  great  lords  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries  an  opportunity  of  cor  idat- 
ing  their  independence.  Among  these  one  begins 
to  remark  Berchtold  and  hid  son,  Humbert-aux- 
Blanches-Mains  (the  White-handed),  Counts  of 
Maurienne,  and  founders  of  the  House  of  Savoy ; 
Otto  William,  who  it  is  pretended  was  the  son  of 
Adalbert,  King  of  Italy,  and  heir  by  right  of 
his  mother  to  the  county  of  Burgundy,  was  the 
founder  of  the  sovereign  house  or  Franche- 
Comte  [County  Palatine  of  Burgundy] ;  Guigue, 
Count  of  Albon,  founder  of  the  sovereign  house 
of  the  dauphins  of  Viennois;  and  William,  who 
it  is  pretended  was  the  issue  of  a  brother  of 
Rodolph  of  Burgundy,  King  of  France,  and 
who  was  sovereign  count  of  Provence.  Thi.  . 
four  lords  had,  throughout  the  reign  of  Rodolph, 
much  more  power  than  he  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aries;  and  when  at  his  death  his  crown  was 
united  to  that  of  the  Empire,  the  feudatories  who 
bad  grown  greui,  at  his  expense  became  almost 
absolutely  indenenuent.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
their  vassals  began  on  their  side  to  acquire 
importance  under  them ;  and  in  Provence  can  be 
traced  at  this  period  the  succession  of  the  counts 
of  Forcalquier  and  of  Venaissin,  of  the  princes 
of  Orange,  of  the  viscounts  of  ^larseille,  of  iho 
barons  of  Baux,  of  Sault,  of  Qrignau,  and  of 
Castellane.  We  can  still  follow  tlie  formation  of 
a  great  number  of  other  feudatory  or  rather 
soveroigu  liouses.  Thus  the  counts  of  1  ulouse, 
those  of  Rouergue,  the  dukes  of  Gascony,  the 
counts  of  Foix,  of  Boarn,  and  of  Carcassone, 
date  at  least  from  this  epoch ;  but  their  existence 
is  announced  to  us  only  by  their  diplomas  and 
their  wills." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  France  under 
the  Feud d  Si/stein,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Puoyen'CE: 
A.  D.  94;}-1093,  and  Fuanche  Comte. 

A.  D.  1 127-1378.— The  Franco-Germanic 
contest  for  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. — End 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries. — "As  soon  as  the 
Capotiau  nioiiarcns  had  'C(iuired  enough  strength 
at  liome  to  be  able  to  look  with  safety  abroad, 
they  began  to  make  aggresijions  on  the  tempting 
and  wealthy  dependencies  of  the  distant  em- 
perors. But  til"  Rhone  valley  was  too  important 
in  itself,  and  of  too  great  strategical  value  as 
securing  an  easy  road  to  Italy,  t'<  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  emperors  to  acipii  see  easily  in  its 
loss.  Hrnce  a  long  contliet,  a  liich  soon  became 
a  national  .;oiitlict  of  French  and  Gennans,  to 
maintain  the  Iinperial  position  in  the  middle 
kingdom'  of  the  Rhone  valley.  ]\I.  Fi—- nier's 
book  [  Le  Royauni"  d'  Aries  et  de  Vienn  il;i8- 
1178)';   par  Paul  Fournier]  aims  at  giving   an 
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'''  .  :'iti  account  of  this  struggle.  .  .  .  From 
f  <  t.!  s  '  the  mighty  Barbaiossa  to  the  times 
o'^  t?..;  p  tentious  and  cunning  Charles  of 
~  x^nbi  [see  Germany:  A.  D.  1138-1268,  and 
..;^  1>   t  '93],  nearly  every  emperor  sought 

by  constant  acts  of  sovereignty  to  uphold  his 
precarious  powers  in  the  A  relate.  Unable  to 
effect  much  with  their  own  resources,  the  em- 
perors exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  finding  allies 
and  inventing  brilliant  schemes  for  reviving  the 
Arelate,  which  invariably  came  to  nothing. 
Barbaro.s.sa  won  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  sought  to  put  in  place 
of  the  local  dynasties  princes  on  wliom  he  could 
rely,  like  Bertholdof  ZUringen,  whose  father  had 
received  in  1127  from  Conrad  III.  the  high- 
sounding  but  meaningless  title  of  Rector  of  the 
Burgundies.  But  his  quarrel  with  the  church 
soon  set  the  clergy  against  Frederick,  and,  led 
by  the  Carthusian  and  Cistercian  orders,  the 
Churchmen  of  the  Arelate  began  to  look  upon 
the  orthodox  king  of  the  French  as  their  truest 
protector  from  a  schismatic  emperor.  But  the 
French  kings  of  the  period  saw  in  the  power  of 
Henry  of  Anjou  [Henry  II.,  of  England  —  see 
ENGL.4.ND:  A.  D.  1154-1189]  a  more  real  and 
pressing  danger  than  the  Empire  of  the  Ilohen- 
staufen.  The  result  was  an  alliance  between 
Philip  Augustus  and  his  successors  and  the 
Swabian  emperors,  which  gave  Frederick  and 
his  successors  a  new  term  in  which  they  could 
strive  to  win  back  a  real  hold  over  Burgundy. 
Frederick  never  lost  sight  of   this   object. 

His  invcstiti/  -e  of  the  great  feudal  lord  William 
of  Baux  with  the  kingdom  of  Aries  in  1215 ;  his 
long  struggle  with  the  wealthy  merchant  city  of 
Slarseilles;  his  alliance  with  Raj'mond  of 
Toulouse  and  the  heretical  elements  in  Provence 
against  the  Pope  and  the  French ;  his  efforts  to 
lead  an  army  against  Innocent  IV.  at  Lyons, 
were  among  the  chief  phases  of  his  constant 
efforts  to  make  the  Imperial  influence  really  felt 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  But  he  had  so  little 
success  that  the  French  crusaders  against  the 
Albigenses  waged  open  war  within  its  limits, 
and  de.stn\ved  the  heretic  city  of  Avignon  [see 
Albigenses:  A.  D.  1217-1229],  while  Innocent 
in  his  exile  could  find  no  surer  protection  against 
the  emperor  than  in  th  ^  Tinperial  city  of  Lyons. 
After  Frederick's  death  Jie  policy  of  St.  L^^  'is 
of  France  was  a  complete  triumph.  llisbrtM...  , 
Charles  of  Anjou,  establislied  himself  in  Prov- 
ence, though  in  later  times  the  An"-evin  lords  of 
Provence  and  Naples  bee  le  S(  ■  i^'  that  their 
local  interests  made  th'  eno"  ;  .ather  than 
friends  of  the  extension  <  :  -enci"  jiwwer  on  their 
borders.  The  subsequei.  forts  of  the  emperors 
were  the  merest,  shams  ana  unrealities.  Rudolf 
of  Ilapsburg  acquiesced  without  a  murmur  in 
the  progress  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  made  him- 
self master  of  Lyons,  and  secured  the  Free 
Count V  of  Burgundy  for  his  s(m  [sec;  Fuanciie- 
Comte].  .  .  .  The  n'sidence  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon  was  a  further  help  to  tiie  French 
advance.  .  .  .  Weak  as  were  tlie  early  Vali.is 
kings,  they  were  strong  eiiougli  to  pu.sh  still 
further  tlie  advantage  won  by  tii( '  greater  pre- 
decessors, y  The  rivairj^  of  the  leadnig  states  of 
the  Rhone\valley,  Savov  mid  Dauphiny,  facili- 
lated  their  ta.sk'.  Phili|  VI.  aspired  to  take 
Vienne  as  PhiWii  IV.  had  obtained  Lyons.  The 
Dauphin,  Humivrt  II.,  struggled  in  vain  again.st 
him,    and  ai   lasV  accepted    the    inevitable    by 
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codinff  to  the  Froncli  kiiiff  the  succession  to  all  his 
rights  in  Diiupliiny,  henct^forth  to  become  *he 
ji|)i)aiiiige  of  the  eldest  sons  of  tho  French  kinirs. 
At  last,  Charles  of  Luxenihurg,  in  1378,  jravc! 
the  French  aggressions  a  legal  basis  l)y  con- 
ferring the  Vicarial  of  Aries  on  the  Dauphin 
(Jhiirles,  subsequently  the  mad  Cliarles  VI.  of 
France.  From  tliis  grant  Savoy  only  was  e.\- 
i'cpted.  Ilenceforlli  the  i)o\ver  of  Franco  in  the 
Hlione  valli'V  became  so  great  tiiat  it  soon  bet- 
came  tiie  fashion  to  despise  and  ignore  the 
theoretical  claims  of  tho  iimpire." — Tlif  Athcn- 
(Pi/iii,  Orf.  3,  1891  {revie.KJing  "  Fa'  lioi/mniie 
d'ArlcH  et  <lr  \'it  iiik  ,"  imr  Piiiil  Fouriiicr. 

A.  D.  1207-1401. — Advance  of  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  beyond  Lake  Geneva. 
See  Savoy:  I  liu-loiH  Ci;.\TfUiKS. 

A.  D.  1364.— The  French  Dukedom. — The 
Planting  of  the  Burgundian  branch  of  the 
house  of  Valois. — The  last  Duke  of  Burgundy 
of  the  Capclian  house  -which  descended  from 
Kobert,  son  of  King  Robert,  died  in  December, 
1361.  He  was  called  Philip  de  Houvre,  becau.se 
the  Chateau  de  Rouvre,  near  Dijon,  had  been 
his  birth-place,  and  his  residence,  lie  was  still 
in  his  youth  when  lie  died,  although  he  had 
borne  the  ducal  title  for  twelve  years.  It  fell  to 
him  at  the  age  of  four,  when  his  fatlicr  died. 
From  his  mother  and  his  grandmotlier  he  in- 
herited, additionally,  the  comity,  of  Burgundy 
(Fninchc  Comte)  ami  the  counties  of  Boulogne, 
Auvergne  and  Artois.  His  tender  years  hacl  not 
prevented  tiic  marriage  of  the  young  duke  to 
Margaret,  daugliter  and  heiress  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders.  Joiin  II.  King  of  France,  whose 
mother  was  a  Burgundian  princess,  claimed  to 
be  the  nearest  relative  of  the  young  duke,  when 
the  latter  died,  in  1361,  and,  although  his  claim 
was  disputed  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  Charles 
the  Bad,  King  John  took  po.ssession  of  the  duke- 
dom. He  toolv  it  by  right  of  succession,  and  not 
as  a  fief  which  had  lapseil,  the  original  grant 
of  King  Rolx'rt  having  contained  no  reversionary 
provision.  Franche  Comte,  or  the  county  of 
Burgundy,  togetiierwith  Artois,  remained  to  the 
younji|  widow,  JIargaret  of  Flanders,  while  the 
counties  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne  passed  to 
John  of  Boulogne,  Count  de  Moutfort.  A  great 
opiK)rtunity  for  strengthening  tlie  crown  of 
France,  by  annexing  to  it  the  powerful  Biirgun- 
<liau  dukedom,  wasnowolTered  to  King.Iohiirbut 
he  lacked  tht;  wisdom  to  improve  it.  He  preferred 
to  grant  it  away  as  a  splendid  appanage  for  his 
favorite  son  —  the  fourth  —  tlie  spirited  lad  Philip, 
called  the  Fearless,  who  had  stood  by  his  father's 
side  in  tlie  disiustro.is  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  who 
had  shared  his  captivity  in  England.  By  a  deed 
which  t(M)k  elTect  on  King  John's  death,  in  1364, 
the  great  duciiy  of  Burgundy  was  conferred  on 
Philip  tlie  Fearless  and  on  his  heirs.  Soon  after- 
wards, Pliilip's  niaTiage  with  tiie  young  widow 
of  his  predecessor,  Philip  dellonvre,  waslirought 
about,  wh'.cli  ri'stored  to  their  former  union  with 
the  dukedom  tiie  Burgundian  County  (Franche 
Comte)  and  the  county  of  Arto's,  wliile  it  gave 
to  the  new  duke  prospectively  the  ricli  county 
of  Fhiiuh'i"s,  to  which  .Margaret  was  the  heiress. 
Thus  was  raised  up  anew  the  most  fonnidabh; 
rival  which  the  royal  power  in  France  had  ever 
to  contend  with,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  bhinder 
of  King  John  was  revealed  before  liaif  a  century 
had  passed. — Froissart  (Johnes)  Chronidex,  hk.  1, 
<•/..  216. 


Also  IN:  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  22. 

A.  D.  1383. — Flanders  added  to  the  ducal 
dominions.     See  Fi.A.M)i:iiS:  A.  I).  1383. 

A.  D.  1405-1453. — Civil  war  with  the  Ar- 
magnacs. — Alliance  with  the  English.  See 
Fk.vnck:  a.  D.  1380-141.-);  1415-1419;  1417- 
1422;  1420-1431:  1431-14.-)3. 

A.  D.  1430. — Holland,  Hainault  and  Fries- 
land  absorbed  by  the  dukes.  See  Xetiikk- 
T.ANDs  (lIoi.i.ANn  AND  Hai.nault):  A.  D.  1417- 
1430. 

A.  D.  1467. — Charles  the  Bold. — ilis  posi- 
tion, between  Germany  and  France. — His  an- 
tagonism to  Loilis  XI. — The  "  Middle  King- 
dom "  of  his  aims. — Charles,  known  commonly  in 
history  as  Charles  the  Bold,  became  Dukeof  Bur- 
gundy in  1467,  succeeding  his  father  Pliilij>,  mis- 
named "The  Good."  "His  position  was  a  very 
peculiar  one;  it  rerpiires  a  successful  shakiug-oil 
of  modern  notions  full}'  to  take  in  what  it  was. 
Charles  held  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  princes 
in  Europe  without  being  a  King,  and  without 
pos.sessing  an  inch  of  ground  for  which  he  did 
not  owe  service  to  some  superior  lord.  And, 
more  than  this,  he  did  not  owe  service  to  one 
lord  only.  The  phrase  of  '  Great  Powers '  had 
not  been  Invented  in  the  1.5th  century;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it  had  bc-eu,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  would  have  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  them.  He  was,  in  actual 
strengtii,  the  equal  of  his  royal  neighbour  to  the 
west,  and  far  more  than  theecjual  oif  his  Imperial 
neighbour  to  the  ea.st.  Yet  for  every  inch  of  his 
territories  he  owed  a  vassal's  duty  to  one  or 
other  of  them.  Placed  on  the  borders  of  France 
and  the  Empire,  some  of  his  territories  were  held 
of  the  Empire  and  .some  of  the  French  CJrown. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Flanders 
and  Artois,  was  a  vassal  of  France;  but  Charles, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  Count  of  Burgundy,  Holland, 
and  a  dozen  other  duchies  and  counties,  held  his 
dominions  as  a  vassal  of  Ca'sar.  His  dominions 
were  largo  in  positive  extent,  and  they  were 
valuable  out  of  all  i)roportion  to  their  extent. 
No  other  prince  in  Europe  was  the  direct 
sovereign  of  so  many  rich  and  flourishing  cities, 
rendered  still  more  rich  and  tlourishing  tlirough 
the  long  and,  in  the  main,  peaceful  administra- 
tion of  his  father.  The  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
wore  incomparably  greater  and  more  prosperous 
than  those  of  France  or  England;  and,  though 
they  enjoyed  large  municipal  privileges,  they 
were  not,  like  those  of  Germany,  indeiiendent 
commonwealtlis,  acknowledging  only  an  external 
suzerain  in  their  nominal  lord.  Other  parts  of 
his  dominions,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  especi- 
ally, were  as  rich  in  men  as  Flanders  was  rich  in 
moiiev.  So  farlh.  Dukeof  Burgundy  had  some 
great  advantages  over  every  other  iirince  of  his 
time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  dominions 
were  further  removed  than  those  of  any  prince 
in  Europe  from  forming  a  compact  wliole.  He 
was  not  King  of  one  kingdom,  but  Duke,  Count, 
and  Lord  of  innumerable  duchies,  counties,  and 
lonlsiiips,  acciuired  by  dill'er"nt  means,  held  by 
dilTerent  titles  and  of  dilT'Tont  overlords,  sjieak- 
ing  dilTerent  languages,  subject  to  ditferent  laws, 
transmitted  according  to  dilTerent  rules  of  suc- 
ctsssion.  .  .  .  They  lay  in  two  large  masses,  tiie 
two  Burgundies  forming  one  and  the  Low 
Countries  forming  the  oilier,  so  that  theircommon 
master  could  not  go  from  one  capital  to  another 
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without  passinjj  through  a  foreign  territory. 
And,  even  within  tliesc  two  great  niiisses,  tiiere 
were  portions  of  territory  intersecting  tlie  (hical 
(ioniinions  wliieli  tliere  was  no  liope  of  annexing 
hy  fair  means.  .  .  .  The  career  of  Charles  tlie 
Bold  .  .  .  divides  itself  into  a  French  and  ii 
German  portion.  In  both  alike  he  is  exposed  to 
the  restless  rivalry  of  Lewis  of  France;  hut  in 
tlie  one  period  that  rivalry  is  carried  on  openly 
within  the  French  territory,  while  in  the  second 
period  tlu^  crafty  king  linds  the  means  to  deal 
far  niori!  elTectual  blows  througli  the  agency  of 
Teutonic  hands.  ...  As  a  French  jirince,  he 
joined  with  other  French  princes  to  i)nt  lindts 
on  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  to  divide  the 
kingdoTu  into  great  feudal  holdings,  as  nearly 
independent  as  might  be  of  the  cominon  over- 
lord. As  a  Fren(;li  jirince,  he  played  liis  part  in 
the  War  of  the  Public  Weal  [see  Fu.vnce:  A.  1). 
1461-1408],  and  insisted,  as  a  main  object  of 
his  policy,  on  tlio  establishment  of  the  King's 
brother  as  an  all  but  independent  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  object  of  Lewis  was  to  make 
France  a  compact  monarchy;  tin;  object  of 
Charles  and  his  fellows  was  to  keep  France  as 
nearly  as  might  be  in  the  same  state  as  Germany. 
But,  wJien  the  other  French  princes  liad  been 
gradually  con(iuered,  won  over,  or  got  rid  of  in 
some  way  or  other  by  the  crafty  policy  of  Lewis, 
(.'harles  remained  no  longer  the  chief  of  a 
coalition  of  French  princes,  hut  the  jjcrsonal 
rival,  the  deadly  enemy,  of  the  French  King. 
.  .  .  Chronologically  and  geographically  alike. 
Charles  and  his  Duciiy  form  the  great  barrier,  or 
the  great  connecting  link,  whichever  we  choose 
to  call  it,  between  the  main  divisions  of  Euro- 
pean history  and  European  geograi>hy.  The 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of  Valois  form 
ii  .sort  of  bridge  between  the  later  Jliddle  Age 
and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation.  They  connect  those  two  periods 
by  forming  the  kernel  of  the  vast  dominion  of 
t  hat  Austrian  House  which  became  their  heir,  and 
which,  mainly  by  virtue  of  that  heirship  tills 
such  a  space  in  the  liistory  of  the  16th  and  17lh 
centuries.  But  the  dotniniousof  the  Burgundian 
Dukes  hold  a  still  higher  liistorical  position. 
They  may  be  said  to  bind  together  the  whole  of 
European  history  for  the  last  thou.sand  years. 
From  tlie  Oth  century  to  the  19th,  the  politics  of 
Europe  have  largely  gathered  round  the  rivalry 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Kingdoms 
—  in  modern  language,  between  Germany  and 
France.  From  the  itth  century  to  the  19tli,  a 
succession  of  elforts  have  lieen  made  to  establish, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  a  middle  state  between 
the  two.  Over  and  over  again  during  tiuit  long 
period  have  men  striven  to  make  tlie  whole  or 
some  portion  of  the  frontier  lands  stretching 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
iilione  into  an  independent  barrier  state.  .  .  . 
That  object  was  never  more  distinctly  aimed  at, 
and  it  never  seemed  nearer  to  its  accomplishment, 
than  when  Charles  the  Bold  actually  reigned  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Lake  of  Neul'chatel,  and 
was  not  without  hopes  of  extending  his  frontier 
to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  .  .  .  Holding,  as  he  did, 
parts  of  old  Lotharingia  and  jiarts  of  old  Bur- 
gundy, there  can  be  no  (loubt  that  he  aimed  at  the 
re-establishment  of  a  great  Middle  Kingdom, 
which  should  take  in  all  that  had  ever  been  Bur- 
gundian or  Lotharingian  ground.  He  aimed,  in 
Hliort,  us  others  have  aimed  before  and  since,  at 


the  formation  of  a  state  which  should  hold  a  cen- 
tral jiosition  between  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
—  a  state  which  should  discharge,  with  intinitely 
greater  strength,  all  the  duties  which  our  own 
ag(i  has  endeavoured  to  throw  on  Swit/.erlan<l, 
Belgium  and  Savoy.  .  .  .  rndoubtedly  it  W(nild 
have  been  for  the  ivrmanent  interest  of  Europe 
if  he  had  succeetled  in  his  attempt." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  f'/mrhn  t/n-  Jhl''  (IfMarictd  h'Knai/n,  lut 
.vriin.  III).  11). 

A.  D.  1467-1468.— The  war  of  Charles  the 
Bold  with  the  Liegeois  and  his  troubles  with 
Louis  XI. — "Soon  after  the  jiacilication  of  the 
trouliles  of  France  [see  Fu.\NCE:  A.  D.  1461- 
1408J,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  liegan  a  war 
against  the  Liegeois,  whicii  lasted  for  seviTal 
years;  and  whenever  the  king  of  France  [Louis 
XL]  had  a  mind  to  interru])!  liim,  he  attempted 
some  new  action  against  the  Bretons,  and,  in  the 
m(>antime,  supported  the  Liegeois  underhand; 
upon  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  turned 
agidnst  him  to  succour  his  allies,  or  else  they 
came  to  some  treaty  or  truce  among  themselves. 
.  .  .  During  these  wars,  and  ever  since,  secret 
and  fresh  intrigues  were  carried  on  by  the 
princes.  The  king  was  so  exceedingly  exasper- 
iited  against  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Bur- 
gundy that  it  was  W(mderful.  .  .  .  The  king  of 
France's  aim,  in  the  meantime,  was  chietly  to 
carry  his  design  against  the  province  of  Bretagne, 
and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  more  feasible  attempt, 
and  likelier  to  give  him  less  resistance  than  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  Besides,  the  Bretons  were 
the  people  who  protected  and  entertained  all  his 
malcontents;  as  his  brother,  and  others,  whose 
interest  and  intelligence  were  great  in  his  king- 
dom ;  for  this  cause  he  endeavounMl  very  earnestly 
with  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  several 
advantrfgeous  ofTers  and  propo.Sids,  to  prevail 
with  him  to  desert  them,  promising  that  upon 
tho.se  terms  iie  also  would  abandon  the  Liegeois, 
and  give  no  further  jirotection  to  his  malcontents. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  by  no  means 
con.sent  trt  it,  but  again  made  prejiarations  for 
war  against  the  Liegeois,  who  had  broken  the 
peace."  This  was  in  October,  1467.  The  Duke 
(Charles  the  Bold)  attacked  8t.  Tron,  which  was 
held  by  a  garrison  of  3,000  of  the  men  of  Liege. 
The  Liegeois,  30,000  .strong,  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged  town,  and  were  routed,  leaving 
6,000  slain  on  the  lield.  St.  Tron  and  Tongres 
were  both  surrendered,  and  Liege,  itself,  after 
consideralile  strife  among  its  citizens,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Duke,  who  entered  in  triumph  (Nov. 
17,  1467)  and  hanged  half-a-dozen  for  his  moder- 
ate satisfaction.  In  the  course  of  the  next  sum- 
mer the  French  king  opeiieil  war  afresh  upon 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  forced  him  into  a 
treaty,  before  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  ally, 
could  take  the  field.  The  kiug,  then  In  iug 
extremely  anxious  to  pacify  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, took  the  extraoniinary  step  of  visiting 
the  latter  at  Peror.ne,  without  any  guard,  trusting 
himself  wholly  to  the  honor  of  his  enemy.  But 
it  happened  unfortunately,  during  tlu;  king's 
stay  !>'  Peronne.  that  a  ferocious  revolt  occurred 
at  Lie,  whicli  was  traced  beyond  denial  to  the 
intrig;  ^  of  two  agents  whom  king  I^ouis  had 
sent  thither  not  long  before,  for  mischief -making 
l)urposes.  The  Duke,  in  his  wrath,  was  not 
easily  restrained  from  doing  some  violence  to  the 
king;  but  the  royal  trickster  c.sca])ed  Irom  his 
grave  predicament  by  skiving  up  the  imhappy 
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Liogcois  to  the  vengeance  (if  Duke  Chftrlcs  and 
personally  ft.ss"sting  tlie  lattei  to  inflict  it. 
"After  the  conclusion  of  the  j)eace  [dictated  by 
Charles  at  I'eronne  and  signed  submissively  by 
Louis]  tii('  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  set 
out  the  next  morning  [Oct.  15,  1468]  for  Cani- 
bray,  and  from  thence  towards  the  country  of 
Liege:  it  was  the  beginning  of  winter  and  the 
weather  was  very  bad.  The  king  h;i<l  with  hiiii 
only  his  Scotch  guards  and  a  small  body  of  his 
standing  forces;  but  he  ordered  !300  of  his  meii- 
at-arms  to  join  him."  Liege  was  invested,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  walls  had  been  thrown  down 
the  i)revious  year,  it  made  a  stubborn  defense. 
During  a  siege  of  a  fmtnight,  several  desiierate 
salli(!S  were  made  h^  the  last  one  of  whic.h  both 
the  I)uke  and  the  Kmg  were  brnight  into  great 
personal  peril.  Exhausted  by  this  linal  elfort, 
the  Liegeois  were  unprepared  to  repel  a  grand 
assault  which  the  besieging  forces  made  upon  the 
town  the  next  morning  —  Sunday,  Oct.  30. 
Liege  was  taken  that  day  almost  witliout  resist- 
nnc(!,  the  miserable  inhabitants  tlying  across  the 
Maes  into  the  forest  of  Ardeimes,  aliandoning 
their  homes  to  pillage.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
now  permitted  King  Louis  to  return  homo,  wiiile 
he  remained  a  few  daj's  longer  in  desolate  Liege, 
which  his  fierce  hatred  had  doomed.  ' '  Before 
the  Duke  left  the  city,  a  great  number  of  those 
poor  creatures  who  had  hid  themselves  in  the 
houses  when  the  town  was  taken,  and  were  after- 
wards made  prisoners,  were  droWned.  lie  also 
resolved  to  burn  the  city,  which  had  always  been 
very  populous;  and  orders  were  given  for  tiring 
it  in  three  different  places,  and  3,000  or  4,000  foot 
of  the  country  of  Linibourg  (who  were  their 
neighbours,  and  used  the  same  habit  and  lan- 
guage), were  commanded  to  effect  this  desolation, 
but  to  secure  the  churches.  .  .  .  All  tilings  Iwnng 
thus  ordered,  the  Duke  began  his  march  intotiie 
country  of  Pranchemont:  lie  was  no  sooner  out 
of  town,  but  immediately  we  saw  a  great  number 
of  houses  oa  lire  beyond  the  river;  the  duke  lay 
that  night  four  leagues  from  the  city,  yet  we 
could  hear  the  noise  as  distinctly  as  if  we  had 
been  uptm  the  spot;  but  wnether  it  was  the  wind 
which  lay  tiiat  way,  or  our  quartering  upon  the 
river,  that  was  the  cause  of  it,  I  know  not.  The 
next  day  the  Duke  marched  on,  and  those  wlio 
were  left  iu  the  town  continued  the  conflagration 
according  to  his  orders;  but  all  the  churches 
(except  some  few)  were  preserved,  and  above 
300  housed  belonging  to  the  priests  and  officers  of 
the  churches,  which  was  the  reason  it  was  so  soon 
reinhabited,  for  many  flocked  thither  to  li\i'  with 
the  priests. " — Phili  p  de  Commines,  Memoir-^,  hk.  2. 

Also  in  :  J.  F.  Kirk,  llixt.  of  0/utrks  the  Bold, 
bk.  1,  ch.  7-9;  bk.  3.— P.  F.  Willert,  The  Reign  of 
Ijouis  XI. — Sir.  W.  Scott,  Qucntin  Durward. — 
See,  also,  Dinaxt. 

A.  D.  1476-1477.— Charles  the  Bold  and  the 
Swiss. — His  defeats  and  his  death. — The 
effects  of  his  fall. — "Sovereign  of  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  of  tiie  Free  County,  of  Hainaut,  of 
Flanders,  of  Holland,  and  of  Gueldre,  Charles 
wished,  by  joining  to  it  Lorraine,  a  portion  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  inheritance  of  old  King 
Rene,  Count  of  Provence,  to  recompose  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Lorraine,  such  as  it  had  exi.sted 
under  the  Cariovingiau  dynasty;  and  flattered 
himself  that  by  o  ring  his  daughter  to  Maxi- 
miliaii,  son  of  Frederick  IIL,  he  would  oi)taln  the 
title  of  king.     Deceived  in  his  hopes,  the  Duke 


of  Burgundy  tried  means  to  take  away  Lorraine 
from  tile  young  Rene.  That  province  was  neces- 
sary to  him,  in  order  to  join  his  northern  states 
with  those  in  the  south.  The  conquest  was 
rapid,  and  Nancy  opened  its  gates  to  Charles  the 
Rash;  but  it  was  reserved  for  a  small  people, 
already  celebrated  for  theii'  heroic  valour  and  by 
their  love  of  liberty,  to  beat  this  powerful  man. 
Irritated  against  the  Swiss,  who  had  braved  him, 
Charles  crossed  ovlt  the  Juiii,  besieged  \,h".  little 
town  of  Granson,  and.  in  despite  of  a  capitula- 
tion, caused  all  the  defenders  to  be  hanged  or 
drowned.  At  this  news  the  eight  cantons  which 
then  composed  the  Helvetian  republic  arose,  and 
under  the  very  w  alls  of  the  town  which  had  been 
the  theatre  of  his  cruelty  theyattacked  tiie  Duke 
and  ilispersed  his  troops  [March  3,  1470].  Some 
months  later  [June  21],  supported  by  young 
Rene  ot  Lorraine,  despoiled  of  his  iidieritancc, 
they  exterminated  a  second  Burgundiaii  army 
before  Morat.  Charles,  vancjuislied,  reassem- 
bled a  third  army,  and  marched  in  the  midst  of 
winter  against  Nancy,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  tiie  Swiss  and  Lorrainers.  It  was  there 
that  he  perished  [.Jan.  5,  1477]  betrayed  by  his 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  overpowered  by  num- 
bers."— E.  de  Bonnechose,  Hint,  of  France,  v.  1, 
bk.  3,  ch.  3. — "  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
war  ?  A  miserable  cart-load  of  sheep  skins  that 
the  Count  (>f  Romout  had  taken  from  the  Swi.s3, 
in  his  passage  through  his  estates.  If  God 
Almighty  had  not  forsaken  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
it  is  scarce  conceivable  he  would  have  exposed 
himself  to  such  great  dangers  upon  s'»  small  and 
trivial  an  occasion;  especially  considering  the 
offers  the  Swiss  had  made  him,  and  that  'lis  con- 
(piest  of  such  enemies  would  yield  him  neither 
prolit  nor  honour;  for  at  that  time  the  Swiss  were 
not  in  sucli  esteem  as  now,  and  no  people  in  the 
world  could  be  poorer."  At  Granson,  "  the  ptxjr 
Swiss  were  mightily  enriched  by  the  plunder  of 
his  [the  Duke  of  Burgundy's]  camp.  At  flrst 
they  did  not  understand  the  value  of  the  treasure 
lliey  were  masters  of,  especially  the  coaimon 
soldiers.  One  of  the  richest  and  most  magnifl- 
cent  tents  in  the  world  was  cut  into  pieces. 
There  were  .some  of  them  that  sold  quantities  of 
dishes  and  plates  of  silver  for  about  two  sous  of 
our  money,  supposing  they  liad  been  p(!Wtor. 
Ilis  great  diamond,  .  .  .  with  a  large  pearl  flxed 
to  it,  was  taken  up  by  a  Swi.ss,  put  up  again 
into  the  case,  thrown  under  a  wagon,  taken  up 
again  by  the  same  soldier,  and  after  all  offen.'d  to 
a  priest  for  a  florin,  who  bought  it,  and  sent  it 
to  tile  magistrates  of  that  country,  who  returned 
him  tliree  francs  as  a  sullicient  reward.  [This 
was  loni  supposed  to  be  the  famous  Sancy 
diamor.  jui  Mr.  Streeter  thinks  that  the  tradi- 
tion wliicu  so  connects  it  is  totally  disproved.] 
They  also  took  three  very  rich  jewels  called  the 
Three  Brothers,  another  large  ruby  called  La 
Hatte,  and  another  called  the  Ball  of  Flanders, 
which  were  the  fairest  and  richest  in  the  world ; 
besides  a  proiligious  quantity  of  other  goods." 
In  his  last  battle,  near  Nancy,  the  Duke  had  less 
tiian  4,000  men,  "  and  of  that  number  not  above 
1,200  were  iu  a  condition  to  flght."  He  encoun- 
tcHMl  on  this  occasion  a  powerful  army  of  Swiss 
and  Germans,  which  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  had 
been  able  to  collect,  with  the  helj^  of  the  king  of 
France  and  others.  It  was  against  the  advice  of 
all  his  coun.sellors  that  the  headstrong,  half-mad 
Duke  Cliarles  dashed  his  little  army  upon  this 
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greater  one,  and  he  paid  the  penalty.  It  was 
broken  at  the  first  shock,  and  tlie  Duke  was  killed 
in  the  confused  rout  witliout  beinj;  known.  His 
body,  stripped  naked  by  the  pillajicrsand  mangliid 
by  wolves  or  dogs,  was  found  frozen  fast  in  a 
ditch.  "  I  cannot  easily  deterniine  towards  wlioni 
God  Almighty  showed  his  anger  most,  whether 
towards  him  who  died  suddenly,  without  pain 
or  sickness  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  towards  his 
subjects,  who  never  enjoyed  piiace  after  his  deatii, 
but  were  continually  involved  in  wars  against 
which  they  wore  not  able  to  maintain  themselves, 
upon  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  and  cruel 
animosities  that  arose  among  them.  ...  As  I 
had  seen  these  princes  puissant,  rich  and  honour- 
able, so  it  fared  with  their  subjects:  for  I  think 
I  have  seen  and  known  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  yet  I  never  knew  any  province  or  country, 
though  of  a  larger  extent,  so  abounding  in  money, 
so  extravagantly  tine  in  their  furniture,  so  sump- 
tuous in  their  buildings,  so  profuse  in  their 
expenses,  so  luxurious  in  their  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments, and  so  prodigal  in  all  respects,  as  the 
subjects  of  these  princes  in  my  time;  and  if  any 
think  I  have  exaggerated,  others  who  lived  in 
my  time  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  have  rather 
said  too  little.  ...  In  short,  I  have  seen  this 
family  in  all  respects  the  most  flourishing  and 
celebrated  of  any  in  Christendom :  and  then,  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  it  was  quite  ruined  and 
turned  upside  down,  and  left  the  most  desolate 
and  miserable  of  any  house  in  Europe,  us  regards 
both  prince  and  subjects." — Philip  de  Commines, 
Memoirs,  bk.  5,  ch.  1-9. — "The  popular  concep- 
tion of  tins  v/ar  [between  Charles  the  Bold  and 
the  Swi.ss]  is  simply  that  Charles,  a  powerful 
and  encroaching  prince,  was  overthrown  in  three 
great  battles  by  the  petty  commonwealths  which 
he  had  expected  easily  to  attach  to  his  dominion. 
Grandson  and  Morat  are  placed  side  by  side  with 
Morgarten  and  Sempaeh.  Such  a  view  as  this 
implies  complete  ignorance  of  the  history ;  it  im- 
plies ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Swiss 
who  made  war  upon  Charles,  and  not  Charles 
who  made  war  upon  the  Swiss ;  it  implies  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  Charles's  army  never  set 
foot  on  proper  Swiss  territory  at  all,  that  Grand- 
son and  Monit  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
no  part  of  the  possessions  of  ihe  Confederation. 
.  .  .  The  mere  political  accident  that  the  country 
which  formed  the  chief  seat  of  war  now  forms 
part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  has  been  with 
many  people  enough  lo  determine  their  estimate 
of  the  quarrel.  Grandson  and  Morat  are  in  Switz- 
erland; Burgimdian  troops  appeared  and  were 
defeated  at  Grandson  and  >Iorat;  therefore  Charles 
must  have  been  an  invader  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  wai-fare  on  the  Swiss  side  must  have  been  a 
warfare  of  purely  defensive  heroism.  The  sim- 
ple fact  that  it  was  only  throiigh  the  result  of 
the  Burgundian  ar  that  Grandson  and  Morat 
ever  became  Sv  territory  at  once  disposes  of 
this  line  of  argument.  .  .  .  The  plain  facts  of 
tlie  case  are  that  the  Burgundian  war  was  a  war 
declared  by  Switzerland  against  Burgundy  .  .  . 
and  that  in  the  campaigns  of  Grandson  and  Morat 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  simply  repelling  and 
avenging  Swiss  invasions  of  his  ■  wn  territory 
and  the  territory  of  his  allies." — E.  V.  Freeman. 
Historical  Eitsai/i;  r.  1,  no.  11. 

Also  in  :  J.  F.  Kirk,  Hist,  of  Cluirlcs  tlie  Bold, 
bk.  5. — L.  8.  Cost  "lo,  Memoirs  of  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, ch.  14-27. 


A.  D.  1477.— Permanently  restored  to  the 
French  crown. — Lt)uis  XI.  of  F.-ance,  wiio  had 
been  eagerly  watching  while  Charles  the  Boll 
shattered  his  armies  and  exhausted  his  strength 
in  Switzerland,  received  early  news  of  the  death 
of  the  self-willed  Duke.  While  the  panic  and 
confusion  which  it  caused  still  prevailed,  the 
king  lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  as  an  appanage  'vhich  had 
reverted  to  the  crown,  through  deiaulc  of  male 
heirs.  The  legality  of  his  claim  !ias  been  much 
in  dispute.  "Charles  left  an  only  daughter,  un- 
doubted heiress  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  as  well 
as  of  his  dominions  out  of  France,  but  whose 
right  of  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy 
was  more  questionable.  Originally  the  great 
flefs  of  the  crown  descended  to  females,  and  this 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  two  first  men- 
tioned. But  John  had  granted  Burgundy  to  bis 
son  Philip  by  way  of  appanage ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  appanages  reverted  to  the  crown 
in  default  of  male  heirs.  In  the  form  of  Philip's 
investiture,  the  duchy  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  lawful  heirs,  without  designation  of  sex. 
The  construction,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  the 
established  course  of  law.  This,  however,  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  by  Mary,  Charles's 
daughter,  who  maintained  both  that  no  general 
law  restricted  appanages  to  male  heirs,  and  that 
Burgundy  had  always  been  considered  as  a 
feminine  fief,  John  himself  having  possessed  it, 
not  by  reversion  as  king  (for  descendants  of  the 
first  dukes  were  then  living),  but  by  inheritance 
derived  through  females.  Such  was  this  ques- 
tion of  succession  between  Louis  XI.  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  upon  the  merits  of  whose  preten- 
sions I  will  not  pretend  altogether  to  decide,  but 
shall  only  observe  that,  if  Charles  had  conceived 
his  daughter  to  be  excluded  from  this  part  of 
his  inheritance,  he  would  probably,  at  Conflans 
or  Peronne,  where  he  treated  upon  the  vantage 
ground,  have  attempted  at  least  to  obtain  a  re- 
nunciation of  Louis's  claim.  There  was  one 
obvious  mode  of  preventing  all  further  contest, 
and  of  aggrandizing  the  French  monarchy  far 
more  than  by  the  reunion  of  Burgundy.  This 
was  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  dauphin, 
which  was  ardently  wished  in  Fnmce."  The 
dauphin  was  a  child  of  seven  years;  Mary  of 
Burgundy  a  masculine-minded  young  woman  of 
twenty.  Probably  Louis  despaired  of  recoucil- 
iag  the  latter  to  such  a  marriage.  At  all  events, 
while  he  talked  of  it  occasionally,  he  proceeded 
actively  in  (lesjjoiling  the  young  duchess,  seizing 
Artois  and  Franche  Comte,  and  laying  hands 
upon  the  frontier  towns  which  were  exposed  to 
his  arms.  He  embittered  her  natural  enmity  to 
him  by  various  acts  of  meanness  and  treachery. 
"  Thus  the  French  alliance  becoming  odious  in 
Flanders,  this  princess  married  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic — a  con- 
nexion which  Louis  strove  to  prevent,  though  it 
was  impossible  then  to  foresee  that  it  was  or- 
dained to  retiird  tlio  growth  .-.uu.  to  bias  the  fate 
of  Europe  during  three  hundred  years.  This 
war  lasted  till  aft'T  the  death  of  Mary,  wno  left 
one  son  Philip  and  one  J;'Ui,diter  ilargaret." — II. 
Ilallam,  Tho  Middle  Ajja,'c/i.  1,  pt.  2.- "The 
king  [Louis  XL]  had  reaion  to  be  more  than 
ordiL.irily  pleased  at  the  death  of  that  duke  [of 
Burgundy],  ai..l  he  triumphed  more  in  his  ruin 
than  in  that  of  all  tlK;  rest  of  liis  enemies,  as  he 
thought,  that  nobody,  for  the  future,  either  cf 
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his  own  mihjccts,  or  Ids  noighbours,  would  be 
ahl(!  to  oppose  him,  or  disturb  tlie  tranquillity  of 
his  reign.  .  .  .  Although  God  Alndghty  1ms 
shown,  and  tlocs  still  show,  that  his  determina- 
tion is  to  punish  the  family  of  Bur  undy  severely, 
not  only  in  tiie  person  of  the  duke,  but  in  their 
subjects  and  est.ites;  j-et  I  think  the  king  our 
master  did  not  t.ike  right  measures  to  that  end. 
For,  if  he  had  acted  prudently,  instead  of  jire- 
tending  to  concjuer  them,  Ik;  should  rather  have; 
endeavoured  to  amie.x  all  those  large  territories, 
to  whieh  he  had  no  just  title,  to  the  crown  of 
France  by  some  treaty  of  marriage ;  or  to  have 
gained  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  jjcople, 
and  so  have  brought  them  over  to  his  interest, 
which  he  might,  without  any  great  difliculty, 
liav"  effected,  considering  how  their  late  afflic- 
tions had  im])overislied  and  dejected  them.  If 
he  had  acted  after  that  manner,  he  would  not 
only  have  prevented  their  ruin  and  destruction, 
but  ext'?nded  and  strengthened  his  own  kingdom, 
and  established  them  all  in  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace." — Philip  de  Commines,  Menwirs,  hk.  5,  ch. 
12. — "He  [Louis  XL]  reassured,  caressed,  com- 
forted the  ducliy  of  JJurgundy,  gave  it  a  parlia- 
ment, visited  his  good  city  of  Dijon,  swore  in 
St.  Benignus'  church  to  respect  all  the  old 
privileges  and  customs  that  could  be  sworn  to, 
and  bo\uid  his  successors  to  do  the  same  on  their 
accession.  Burgundy  was  a  land  of  nobles;  and 
the  king  raised  a  bridge  of  gold  for  all  the  great 
lords  to  come  over  to  him.  ' — J.  Michelet,  Hist, 
of  Fnince,  hk.  17,  eh.  8-4. 

A.  D.  1477-1482. — Reign  of  the  Burgundian 
heiress  in  the  Netherlands. — Her  marriage 
with  Maximilian  of  Austria.  See  Netiiek- 
L.\NDS;  A.  D.  1477. 

A.  D.  1512. — Formation  of  the  Circle.  See 
Gek.many:  A.I).  14i):5-ir)l<J. 

A.  D.  1544. — Renunciation  of  the  Claims  of 
Charles  V.     See  France:  A.  I).  1533-1547. 


BTTRH,  The.    See  Borough. 

BLRI,  The. — A  Suevic  clan  of  Germans 
whose  settlements  were  anciently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  modern  Cracow. — Ticitus,  Qennnnji, 
traus.  Ill/  Chmrh  n nd  JintdrUih,      (ieiKj.  notex. 

BURKE,  Edmund,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  :    A.  I). 

1775  (.I.\Ni:.\.RY— M.\Rcn) And  the  French 

Revolution.     Seer,    uland-  A.  D.  17!).S-1790. 

BURLEIGH,  Lord,  and  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     See  EMii.xxn:  A.  D.  1.5.5S-15!tH. 

BURLINGAME  CHINESE  EMBASSY 
AND  TREATIES.  See  China:  A.  D.  1857- 
1808. 

BURMA  :  Rise  of  the  kingdom.— First  war 
with  the  English  (1824-1826). — Cession  of  As- 
sam and  Aracan.     See  Inima:  A.  I).  lS2;{-18ii:J. 

A.  D.  1852.— Second  war  with  the  English. 
— Loss  of  Pegu.     See  India:  A.  D.  1M5'J. 

BURNED  CANDLEMAS.  See  Scotland: 
A.  I).  i:5:W-137(). 

BURNSIDE,  General  Ambrose  E.— Expe- 
dition to  Roanoke.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  A.  D.  18r)2(.lANi;ARY— Aprii,:  Noutii Car- 
olina)  Command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. See  United  States  ob'  Am.  :  A.  I).  1802 
(OcTORFU — NovKMiiKK :  VIRGINIA) Retire- 
ment from  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac.   See  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  I).  1803 

(Janilvry — AiMui, :    Virginia) Deliverance 

of    East    Tennessee.     See    United    States 


OF    Am.:    a.    D.   1863   AtrorflT— September : 

Tennessee) Defense    of   Knoxville.     Seo 

United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1803  (Octorer — 

'  Decemrer:    Tennessee) At  the  siege   of 

Petersburg.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1804  (.Iune:  Virginia),  (.Ii;ly:  Virginia). 

BURR,  Aaron.— Duel  with  Hamilton.— 
Conspiracy.  —  Arrest.  —  Trial.  See  United 
State:^  of  Am.  :  .\.  D.  lH0(i-18()7. 

BURSCHENSCHAFT,  The.  Sec  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  1817-1830. 

BUSACO,  Battle  of  (1810).  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  IHKMHl'i. 

BUSHMEN,  The.  Sec  Africa:  The  in- 
iiariting  races. 

BUSHY  RUN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1763).  See 
Pontiac's  Wai{. 

BUSHWHACKERS.— A  name  commonly 
given  to  the  rebel  guerrillas  or  half-bandits  of 
the  southwest  in  the  American  Civil  War. —  .1.  Q. 
Nicolay  and  J.  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  v.  6,  p. 
371. 

BUSIRIS.— Destroyed  by  Diocletian.  Seo 
Alexani>ria:  A.  I).  2U0. 

BUSSORAH  AND  KUFA,  The  rise  and 
importance  of. — In  the  first  j'cars  of  their  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  Mes<ji)()tamia  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  —  as  early  as 
A.  D.  638  —  the  Moslems  founded  two  cities 
which  acquired  importance  in  Mahometan  his- 
tory. In  both  cases,  these  cities  appear  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  need  f(!lt  by  the  Arabs  for  more 
.salubrious  sites  of  residence  than  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  ancient  country  had  been  contented 
with.  Of  Hus.sorah,  or  Bassorah,  the  city 
founded  in  the  Delta,  the  site  is  said  to  have  been 
changed  three  times.  Kufa  was  built  on  a  plain 
very  near  to  the  neglected  city  of  Ilira,  on  the 
Euphrates.  "Kufa  and  Bussorah  .  .  .  had  a 
singular  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  Caliph- 
ate and  of  Islam  itself.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  population  came  from  the  Peninsula  and 
were  of  pure  Arabian  blood.  The  tribes  which, 
with  their  families,  scenting  from  afar  the  prey 
of  Persia,  kept  streaming  into  Chalda.'a  from 
every  corner  of  Arabia,  settled  chiefly  in  these 
two  cities.  At  Kufa.  the  races  from  Yemen  and 
the  south  predominated;  at  Bussorah,  from  the 
north.  Rapidly  they  grew  into  two  great  and 
luxurious  capitals,  with  an  Arab  population  each 
of  from  150,000  to  200,000  souls.  On  the  litera- 
ture, theology,  and  polities  of  Islam,  these  cities 
had  a  greater  influence  than  the  whole  Moslem 
world  besides.  .  .  .  The  people  bcuune  petulant 
and  factious,  and  both  cities  grew  into  hotbeds 
of  turbulence  and  sedition.  The  Bedouin  ele- 
ment, conscious  of  its  strength,  was  jealous  of 
the  Coreish,  and  Impatient  of  whatever  checked 
its  capricious  humour.  Thus  factions  sprang 
up  wiiich,  cont'  oiled  by  the  strong  and  wise  arm 
of  Omar,  broke  loose  under  the  weaker  Caliphs, 
eventually  rent  the  unity  of  Islam,  and  brought 
on  disastrous  days." — Sir  Vv^  !Muir,  AnnalH  of 
tlie  Early  Caliphafe,  ch.  18.  —  See,  also,  Mahome- 
tan Conqiest:  A.  D.  032-651. 

BUTADiE,  Th«.     See  Phyl.e. 

BUTE'S  ADMINISTRATION.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  17G0-17))3. 

BUTLE^i  General  Benjamin  F. — In  com- 
mand  at   Baltimore.    See   United  States  of 

Am.  :  A.  I).  1801  (April -Ma^':  Maryland) 

In  command  at  Fortress  Monroe.    See  United 
States  of  Am:  A.  U.  1881  (May) The  Hat- 
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teras  Expedition.    Sec  United  States  op  Am.  : 

A.    I).    18(U   (AuorsT:    Noutii  Carolina) 

Command  at  New  Orleans.  Hoc  United 
States  OK  Am.:  A.  D.  18fi3  (May— Decemhku: 

Louisiana) Command  of  the  Army  of  the 

James.  Sec  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1). 
1864  (iMay:  Vihoinia). 

BUTLER,  Walter,  and  the  Tory  and  In- 
dian partisans  of  the  American  Revolution. 
See  Lniteo  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (.June 
— NovEMitKu),  and  (.July). 

BUTTERNUTS.  See  Boys  in  Blue;  also 
Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  T).  1H($4  (Octoheu). 

BUXAR,  OR  BAXAR,  OR  BAKSAR,  Bat- 
tle of  (1764).     See  India:  A.  I).  1757-1772. 

BYRON,  Lord,  in  Greece.  See  Gueece: 
A.  1).  18M-1829. 

BYRSA.— The  citadel  of  Carthage.  See 
Cautiiaoe,  The  Dominion  of. 

BYTOWN.— The  ori^Mnul  name  of  Otta\va. 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  See 
Ottawa. 

BYZACIUM.  See  C.\RTnAGE,  The  Domin- 
ion ok. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE.  — The  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  havin.sj^  its  capital  at  Byzantium 
(modern  Constantinople),  the  curlier  history  of 
which  will  be  found  sketched  under  the  caption 
Rome:  A.  D.  394-.39o,  to  717-800,  has  been 
given,  in  its  later  years,  the  name  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  The  propriety  of  this  designation 
is  questioned  by  some  historians,  and  the  time 
when  it  begins  to  be  appropriate  is  likewise  a 
subject  of  debate.  For  some  discussion  of  these 
questions,  see  Rome:  A.  D.  717-800. 

Its  part  in  history. — Its  defence  of  Europe. 
— Its  civilizing  influence. — "The  later  Ron.  lU 
Empire  was  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
oriental  danger;  JIaurice  and  Heraclius,  Con- 
stantino IV.  and  Leo  the  Isaurian  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  Themistocles  and  Africanus.  .  .  . 
Until  the  days  of  the  cru.sades.  the  German 
nations  did  not  combine  with  the  Empire  against 
the  common  foe.  Nor  did  the  Teutons,  by 
themselves,  achieve  anj  success  of  ecumenical  im- 
portance against  non-Aryan  races.  I  may  bo 
reminded  that  Charles  the  Great  exterminated 
the  Avars;  but  that  was  after  they  had  ceased  to 
be  really  dangerous.  AVhon  there  existed  a 
truly  formidable  Avar  monarchy  it  was  the 
Roman  Empire  that  bore  the  brunt;  and  yet 
while  most  people  who  read  liistory  know  of  the 
Avar  war  of  Charles,  how  few  there  are  who 
have  ever  heard  of  Priscus,  the  general  who  so 
"  bravely  warred  against  the  Avars  in  the  reign  of 
Maurice.  I  may  be  reminded  that  Charles  Martel 
won  a  great  name  by  victories  in  southern  Gaul 
over  tbe  Saracens ;  yet  those  successes  sink  into 
insigniflcauce  by  the  side  of  the  achievement  of 
his  contemporarj',  the  third  Leo,  who  held  the 
gate  of  eastern  Europe  against  all  the  forces 
which  the  Saracen  power,  then  at  its  height, 
could  muster.  Every  one  knows  about  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Frank;  it  is  almost  IncrediJe  how 
little  is  known  of  the  Roman  Emperor's  defence 
of  the  greatest  city  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
quarter  wliere  the  real  danger  lay.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
pire was  much  more  than  the  military  guard  of 
the  Asiatic  frontier;  it  not  only  defended  but 
also  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  culture.  We  cannot  over-estimato  the 
importance  of  the  presence  of  a  higldy  civilised 
state  for  a  system  of  nations  which  were  as  yet 


only  beginning  to  be  civilised.  The  constant 
intercourse  of  the  Empire  with  Italy,  which 
until  the  eleventh  century  was  partly  imperial, 
and  with  southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  had  an  in- 
calculable influence  on  the  development  of 
the  West.  Venice,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  growth  of  western  culture,  was  for  a  long 
time  actually,  and  for  a  much  longer  time  nomi- 
nally, a  city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  learned 
what  it  taught  from  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tine was  the  mother  of  tlu;  Italian  school  of 
painting,  as  Greece  in  the  old  days  had  been  the 
mistress  of  Rome  in  the  line  arts;  and  tlie  Byzan- 
tine style  of  architecture  has  had  perhajis  a 
wider  influence  than  any  other.  It  was  to  New 
Rome  that  the  Teutonic  kings  applied  when 
they  needed  men  of  learning,  an<l  thither  stu- 
dents from  western  countries,  who  desired  a 
imiver.sity  education,  repaired.  ...  It  was, 
moreover,  in  the  lands  ruled  by  New  Rome  that 
old  Hellenic  culture  and  the  monuments  of  Hel- 
lenic literature  Avere  preserved,  as  in  a  .secure 
storehouse,  to  be  giv(m  at  length  to  the  '  wild 
nations'  when  they  had  been  sufliciently  tamed. 
And  in  their  taming  New  Rome  played  an  in- 
dispensable part.  The  Justinian  law,  which 
still  interpenetrates  European  civilisation,  was  a 
product  of  New  Rome.  In  the  third  place  the 
Roman  Empire  for  many  centuries  entirely 
maintained  European  commerce.  This  was  a 
circumstance  of  the  greatest  importance;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  one  of  those  facts  concerning 
which  contemporary  historians  did  not  think  of 
leaving  records  to  posterity.  The  fact  that  the 
coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors  were  used  through- 
out Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  speaks  for  itself. 
...  In  the  fourth  place,  the  Roman  Empire 
preserved  a  great  idea  which  intiuenced  tho 
whole  course  of  western  European  history  down 
to  the  present  day  —  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire itself.  If  we  look  at  tho  ecumenical  event 
of  800  A.  D.  from  a  wide  point  of  view,  it  really 
resolves  itself  into  this:  New  Rome  bestowed 
upon  the  western  nations  a  great  idea,  which 
moulded  and  ordered  their  future  history;  she 
gave  back  to  Gld  Rome  the  idea  which  Old 
Rome  bestowed  upon  her  five  centuries  before. 
...  If  Constantinople  and  the  Empire  had 
fallen,  the  imperial  idea  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  whirl  of  the  '  wild  uation.s.'  It  is  to  New 
Rome  that  Europeans  really  owe  thanks  for  the 
establi.shmcnt  of  the  principle  and  the  system 
Avhich  brought  law  and  order  into  the  political 
relations  of  the  West."— J.  B.  Bury,  Ilidory  of 
the  Later  llomnn  Empire,  hk.  (5,  di.  14  {r.  2). 

A.  D.  717. — Its  organization  by  Leo  ..he 
Isaurian. — "  The  accession  of  Leo  the  Isaurian 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  suddenly  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
.  .  .  When  Leo  III.  \vas  proclaimed  emperor 
[A.  D.  7i7],  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  power 
could  save  Consti'.ntinople  from  falling  as  Rome 
had  fallen.  The  Saracens  considered  the  sov- 
ereignty of  every  land,  in  which  any  remains  of 
Roman  civilization  survived,  as  Avithin  their 
grasp.  Leo,  an  Isainnan.  and  an  Iconoclast,  con- 
sequently a  foreigner  and  a  heretic,  a.scended  the 
throne  of  Constantino  and  arrested  tho  victorious 
career  of  the  Mohammedans.  He  then  reorgan- 
ized the  whole  administration  so  completely  in 
accordance  with  the  new  exigencies  of  Eastern 
society  that  the  reformed  empire  outlived  for 
many  centuries  every  government  contemporary 
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with  iU  08tabliHhin«'nt.  The  EaHtcra  Roman 
Empire,  thus  roformcd,  is  culled  by  iiUMlerti  liis- 
l^iri'Uis  the  Byzantine  Empire;  and  the  term  is 
Well  devised  to  marli  the  clianges  effected  in  the 
i'Oveniment,  after  tlie  extinction  of  the  last 
tiucesof  tlic  military  monarchy  of  ancient  Rome. 
.  .  .  The  i)r()vincial  divisions  of  tlie  Roman 
Empire  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  A  new 
geographical  arrangement  into  Themes  app  :<rs 
to  have  been  established  by  Heraclius,  when  iie 
recovered  the  Asiatic  provinces  from  the  Per- 
sians; it  wa.i  reorganized  by  Leo,  and  endured 
as  long  as  the  Byzantine  government.  Tlie 
number  of  themes  varied  at  dilTerent  periods. 
Tho  Emperor  Constnntine  Porphyrogeuitus, 
writing  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
counts  sixteen  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  tlie 
Empire  and  twelve  in  the  European.  .  .  .  The 
European  provinces  were  dividecl  into  eight  con- 
tinental and  live  insular  or  transmarine  themes, 
until  the  loss  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  re- 
duced the  number  to  twelve.  Venice  and 
Naples,  though  they  acknowledged  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  Eastern  Empire,  acted  generally  as 
independent  cities.  .  .  .  When  Leo  was  raised  to 
the  throne  the  Empire  was  threatened  with  im- 
mediate ruin.  .  .  .  Every  army  assembled  to 
encounter  the  Saracens  broke  out  into  rebellion. 
The  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  wasted  Europe 
up  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  the  Saracens 
ravaged  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus." — G.  Finlay,  IIi»t.  of  tlie 
Byzantine  Empire,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  E.  W.  Brooks,  The  Emperor  Zcnon 
and  t/ie  Imurians  (^Enf/linh  Jlint.  Itcc,  April,  1893). 

A.  D.  717-797. — The  Isaurian  dynasty. — The 
dynasty  founded  by  Leo  the  Isaurian  held  the 
throne  until  tlie  dethronement  of  Constnntine  VI. 
by  his  mother,  Irene,  A.  D.  797,  and  her  de- 
thronement, in  turn  by  Nicephorus  I. ,  A.  D.  802. 
It  embraced  the  following  reigns:  Constantino 
v.,  called  Copronymus,  A.  D.  741-775;  Leo  IV., 
775-780;  Constantino  VL,  780-797;  Irene,  797- 
803. 

A.  D.  726-751. — The  Iconoclastic  Contro- 
versy.— Rupture  with  the  West. — Fall  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna. — End  of  authority  in 
Italy.  See  Iconoclastic  Contuoveksy,  and 
Papacy:  A.  D.  738-774. 

A.  D.  802-820. — Emperors:  Nicephorus  I., 
A.  D.  803-811 ;  Stauracius,  A.  D.  811 ;  Michael 
I.,  A.  D.  811-813;  Leo  V.,  A.  D.  813-820. 

A.  D.  803. — Treaty  vvith  Charlemagne,  fix- 
ing boundaries.      See  Venice:   A.  1).  (>97-810. 

A.  D.  820-1057. — The  Amorian  and  Basilian 
or  Macedonfian  dynasties. —  Michael,  the 
Amorian  (820-^.39)  so  named  from  his  birth-place, 
Amorium,  in  I'hrygia,  was  a  soldier,  raised  to  the 
throne  by  a  revolution  which  deposed  and 
assassinated  his  frien  and  patron,  the  Emperor 
Leo  V.  Michael  transmitted  t)ic  crown  to  his 
son  (TheKphilus,  829-842)  and  grandson.  The 
latter,  called  Michael  the  Drunkiird,  was  con- 
spired against  and  killed  by  one  of  the  companions 
of  hisdrunkea  orgies  (807),  Basil  the  Macedonian, 
who  had  been  in  early  life  a  groom.  Basil 
founded  a  d3nasty  whicli  reigned,  with  several 
interruptiouH,  from  A.  I).  867  to  1057  —  a  period 
covering  the  following  reigns:  Basil  I.,  A.  D. 
867-«86;  Leo  VI.,  A.  I).  886-911;  Constantino 
VII.  (Porphyrogeuitus),  A.  D.  911-9.50;  Romanus 
I.  (Colleaguo),  A.  D.  919-944;  ConstJintiuo  VIII. 
(Colleague),   A.   D.   944;    Romanus  II.,  A,   D. 


959-063;  Nicephorus  II.,  A.  D.  90!}-9«9;  John 
Zimi.sces,  A.  1).  U09-970;  Basil  II.,  A.  1).  90:J- 
1025;  Constantino  IX.,  A.  D.  9ti3-1038;  Romanus 
III.,  A.  I).  1028-1034;  Michael  IV.,  A.  I).  1034- 
1041;  Michael  V.,  A.  I).  1041-1042;  Zoo  and 
Theodora.  A.  D.  1042-l>)56;  Constantino  X., 
A.  1).  I  ((43-10.54;  Michael  VI.,  A.  D.  10.56-10.57. 

A.  D.  865-1043. —  Wars,  commerce  and 
Church  Connection  with  the  Russians.  See 
Russians:  A.  D.  86.5-900;  also  Constantinople: 
A.  I).  8(!5  and  907-1043. 

A.  D.  8;jo-ioi6. — Fresh  acquisitions  in  South- 
ern Italy.  See  Italy  (Soutiiekn):  A.  D.  800- 
1010. 

A.  D.  963-102^. — Recovery  of  prestige  and 
territory. — "  Amidst  all  the  crimes  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  government  —  and  its 
history  is  but  a  series  of  crimes  and  revolutions 
—  it  was  never  dismembered  by  intestine  war 
A  sedition  in  the  army,  a  tumult  in  the  theatre, 
a  conspiracy  in  the  palace,  precipitated  a  mon- 
arch from  tho  throne ;  but  tho  allegiance  of  Con- 
stantinople was  instantly  transferred  to  his  suc- 
cessor, and  tho  provinces  implicitly  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  capital.  The  custom,  too,  of  parti- 
tion, so  baneful  to  tho  Latin  kingdoms,  and 
which  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sara- 
cens, never  prevailed  in  the  Greek  Empire.  It 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
vicious  indeed  and  cowardly,  but  more  wealthy, 
more  enlightened,  and  far  more  secure  from  its 
enemies  than  under  tho  first  successors  of  Herac- 
lius. For  about  one  hundred  years  preceding 
there  had  been  only  partial  wars  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan potentates ;  and  in  those  tho  emperors 
seem  gradually  to  have  gained  the  advantage, 
and  to  have  become  more  frequently  the  aggres- 
sors. But  the  increasing  distractions  of  tho  East 
encouraged  two  brave  usurpers,  Nicephorus 
Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  to  attempt  tho 
actual  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces.  They 
carried  the  Roman  arms  (one  may  use  the  term 
with  loss  reluctance  than  usual)  over  Syria; 
Antioch  and  Aleppo  wore  taken  by  storm; 
Damascus  submitted ;  even  the  cities  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, beyond  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
Euphrates,  wore  added  to  the  trophies  of  Zim- 
isces, who  unwillingly  spared  tho  capital  of  the 
Klialifate.  From  such  distant  conquests  it  was 
expedient,  and  indeed  necessary  to  withdraw; 
but  Cilicia  and  Antioch  were  permanently  re- 
stored to  the  Empire.  At  the  close  of  tho  tenth 
century  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  pos- 
sessed the  best  and  greatest  portion  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  part  of  Sicily,  the 
whole  [present]  European  dominions  of  the 
Ottomans,  the  province  of  Anatolia  or  Asia 
Minor,  with  some  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia." — 
H.  Hallam,   The  MiMle  Ages,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  970-1014. — Recovery  of  Bulgaria,  f^^e 
Constantinople:    A.   D.  907-1043;  also  B     ■ 

GAKIA,  and  ACHKIDA. 

A.  D.  1054. — Ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
Eastern  from  the  Roman  Church.  Sec  Fili- 
oquE  CoNTiiovEiisY,  and  Outuodox  CiiL'Kcn. 

A.  D.  1057-1081. — Between  the  Basilian  and 
the  Comnenian  dynasties. — A  dark  period. — 
"  Tho  moment  that  the  last  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  was  gone,  the  elements  of  discord 
seemed  unchained,  and  the  double  scourge  of 
civil  war  and  foreign  invasion  began  to  afflict 
the  empire.  In  the  twenty-four  years  between 
1057  and  1081  were  pressed  more  disasters  than 
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h(i(l  bf'cn  H<'cu  in  any  otlicr  period  of  Eiint  Roman 
history,  save  pcriiaiJS  tlie  reign  of  Heraclius. 
.  .  .  The  aged  TlietMlora  liad  named  as  her  suc- 
cessor ou  the  tlirono  Mieiiael  Stratiocus,  ti  con- 
temporary of  licr  own  wlio  liad  l)een  an  able 
soldier  2.5  years  back.  But  Michael  VI.  was 
grown  aged  and  incompetent,  and  tlie  empire 
was  full  of  ambitious  generals,  who  would  not 
toleral(!  a  dotard  on  tlit;  throne.  Before  a  year 
liad  i)assed  a  band  of  great  Asiati(^  nobles  en- 
tered into  a  C(mspira(;y  to  overturn  Michael,  and 
replace  him  by  Isaac  Conuienus,  the  chief  of  one 
of  the  ancient  ('ai)padocian  houses,  and  the  most 
jiopular  general  of  the  East.  Isaac  Conuienus 
and  his  friends  took  arms,  and  disjiosst'ssed  the 
aged  Michael  of  his  throne  with  little  dilHculty. 
But  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  usurpation; 
Isaac  was  stricken  down  by  disease  when  ho  had 
been  little  more  than  a  year  on  the  throne,  and 
retired  to  u  monastery  to  die.  His  crown  was 
transferred  to  Constantino  Ducas,  another  Cap- 
padocian  noble,"  who  reigned  for  seven  troubled 

J  ears.  His  three  immediate  successors  were 
lomanus  IV.,  A.  D.  1067-1071;  Michael  VII., 
A.  D.  1071-1078;  Nicephorus  III.,  A.  D.  1078- 
1081.— C.  W.  C.  Oman,  The  Story  of  the  Dymn- 
tine  Empire,  eh.  20. 

A.  D.  1063-1092.— Disasters  in  Asia  Minor. 
See  Turks  (Seljuks):  A.  D.  1003-1073;  and 
A.  D.  1073-1092. 

A.  D.  1064. — Great  revival  of  pilgrimages 
from  Western  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.  .See 
CuusADEs:  Causes,  etc. 

A.  D.  1081. —  The  enthronement  of  the 
Comnenian  Dynasty.  See  Constantinople: 
A.  L).  lOHl. 

A.  D.  1081-1085. — Attempted  Norman  con- 
quest from  Southern  Italy. —  Robert  Guiscard, 
the  Norman  adventurer  who  had  carved  for  him- 
self a  principality  in  Southern  Italy  and  acquired 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Apulia, —  his  duchy  coincid- 
ing with  the  subsequent  Norman  kingdom  of 
Naples  —  conceived  the  ambitious  design  of  add- 
ing the  Byzantine  Empire  to  his  estate.  His 
conquests  in  Italy  had  been  mostly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Byzantine  dominions,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  measured  the  strength  of  the 
degenerate  Roman-Greeks.  Ho  wa.?  encouraged, 
moreover,  by  the  successive  revolutions  which 
tossed  the  imperial  crown  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  which  had  just  given  it  to  the  Comnenian, 
Alexius  I.  Beyond  all,  he  had  a  claim  of  right 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire ;  for  liis 
young  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  heir-ex- 
pectant whose  expectations  were  now  vanishing, 
and  had  actually  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
receive  her  education  for  the  throne.  To  pro- 
mote his  bold  undertaking,  Robert  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  pope,  and  I'u  absolution  for  all 
who  would  join  liis  ranks.  Thus  spiritually 
equipped,  the  Norman  duke  invaded  Greece,  in 
the  summer  of  1081,  with  lilO  ships  and  30,000 
men.  ilaking  himself  master,  on  the  way,  of 
the  island  of  Corcyra  (Corfu),  and  taking  .several 
ports  ou  the  mainland,  he  laid  siege  to  Dyrra- 
chiuin,  and  found  it  a  most  obstinate  fortification 
to  reduce.  Its  massive  ancient  walls  detied  the 
Norman  enginery,  and  it  was  not  until  February, 
1082,  that  Robert  Guiscard  gained  possession  of 
the  town,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  its  defend- 
ers. Meantime  the  Normans  had  routed  and  scat- 
tered one  large  army,  which  the  Emperor  Alexius 
led  iu  person  to  the  relief  of  Dyrracliium ;  but 


the  fortified  towiu  in  Illyria  and  Epirus  delayed 
their  advance  toward  Constantinople.  Roln-rt 
was  called  home  to  Italy  by  important  alTuirsantl 
left  his  son  Bohcmund  (the  subse<iuent  Crusader 
and  Prince  of  Antioch),  in  command.  Bohemund 
defeated  Alexius  again  in  the  spring  of  1083,  and 
still  a  third  time  the  following  autumn.  All 
Epirus  was  overrun  and  Macedonia  and  Tliesaaly 
invaded;  but  the  Normans,  while  besieging 
Larissa,  were  undone  by  a  stratagem,  lost  their 
camp  and  found  it  neces.sary  to  retreat.  Robert 
was  then  just  reentering  tin;  Held,  in  person,  and 
had  ^^un  an  important  naval  l)attl(>  at  Corfu, 
over  the  combined  (}reeks  and  Vciu'tians,  when 
he  died  (July,  1085),  and  his  project  of  c(ini|iiest 
in  Greece  ended  with  him.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards, his  son  Bohcmund,  when  Prince  of  An- 
tioch, and  quarreling  with  the  Byzantines, 
gathered  a  crusading  army  in  France  and  Italy 
to  lead  it  against  ("onstantiiiople;  but  it  was 
stopped  by  stubborn  Dyrracliium,  and  never  got 
beyond.  Alexius  had  recovered  that  strong 
coast  defence  shortly  after  Robert  Guiscard's 
death,  with  lIic  help  of  the  Venetians  and  Amal- 
flar'^.  By  way  of  reward,  those  merchant  allies 
received  important  commercial  privileges,  and 
the  title  of  Venice  to  the  sovereignty  of  Dalma- 
tia  and  Croatia  was  recognized.  "  From  this  time 
the  doge  appears  to  have  styled  himself  lord  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia."— G. 
Finlay,  Hint,  of  the  Byzantine  ami  Oreek  Empires, 
hk.  3,  ch.  2,Hect.  1. 

A,  D.  1081-1185. — The  Comnenian  emperors. 
—  Alexius  I.,  A.  I).  1081-1118;  John  II.,  A.  U. 
1118-1143;  Manuel  I.,  A.  D.  1143-1181;  Alexius 
II.,  A.  D.  1181-1183;  Andronicus  I.,  A.  D.  1183- 
1185. 

A,  D.  1096-1097. — The  passage  of  the  first 
Crusaders.     See  Ckusadks:  A.  I).  lOUO-lO'J'J. 

A.  D.  1 146. — Destructive  invasion  of  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily. — Sack  of  Thebes  and  Corinth. 
— AVhen  Roger,  king  of  Sicilv,  united  the  Nor- 
man posses.sions  in  Southern  Italy  to  his  Sicilian 
realm  he  became  ambitious,  in  his  turn,  to 
acquire  some  part  of  the  Byzantine  i)ossessions. 
His  single  attack,  however,  made  simultaneously 
with  tiie  second  crusading  movement  (A.  D. 
1140),  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  g'-eat  and 
destructive  plundering  raid  in  Greece.  An 
insurrection  in  Corfu  gave  that  island  to  him, 
after  which  his  fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Eulxea 
and  Attica,  Acarnania  and  ..-Etolia.  "It  then 
entered  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  debarked  a  body 
of  troops  at  Crissa.  This  force  marched  through 
the  country  to  Thebes,  plundering  every  town 
and  village  on  the  way.  Thebes  olTeied  no 
resistance,  and  was  plundered  in  the  most  deliber- 
ate and  barbarous  manner.  The  inhabitiuits 
were  numerous  and  wealthy.  The  soil  of 
Ba'otia  is  extremely  productive,  and  nuinen)us 
manufactures  established  in  the  city  of  Thebes 
gave  additional  value  to  the  abundant  jinKiuce 
of  agricultural  industry.  .  .  .  All  military  spirit 
was  now  dead,  and  the  Thebans  liad  so  long 
lived  without  any  fear  of  invasion  that  they  had 
not  even  adopted  any  effectual  measures  ^  to 
secure  or  conceal  their  movable  property.  The 
conquerors,  secure  against  all  clanger  of  mter- 
ruption,  plundered  Thebes  at  their  leisure.  .  .  . 
When  all  ordinary  means  of  collecting  booty 
were  exhausted,  the  citizens  were  compelled  to 
take  an  oath  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  they 
h-.ul  not  concealed  auy  portion  of  their  property 
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yt't  many  of  tlic  woiilthicst  were  dragged  away 
oaptive.  in  order  to  profit  by  their  ransom;  and 
many  of  the  most  skilful  workmen  in  the  silk- 
inanufa(  tories,  for  which  Tliebes  had  long  Ix'en 
famous,  were  pressi'd  on  board  the  fleet  to  lalMiur 
at  the  oar.  .  .  .  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
Thebes  about  twenty  years  later,  or  perhaps  in 
1161,  speaks  of  it  as  then  a  large  <'ity,  with  two 
thousand  .Icwisli  inhabitants,  wlio  were  the  most 
eminent  manufacturei-s  of  silk  and  purple  cloth 
in  all  Greece.  The  silks  of  Thebes  continued  to 
be  celel)rated  as  of  superior  quality  after  this 
invasion.  .  .  .  From  Bd'otia  the  army  passed  to 
<;orintli.  .  .  .  Corinth  was  sacked  as  cruelly  as 
Thebes;  men  of  rank,  beautiful  women,  and 
skilful  artisans,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
were  carried  away  into  captivity.  .  .  .  This 
invasion  of  Greece  was  conducted  entirely  as  a 
plundering  expedition.  .  .  .  Corfu  was  the  only 
conquest  of  whicli  lloger  retained  possession; 
yet  this  passing  invasion  is  the  period  from  which 
the  decline  of  Byzantine  Greece  is  to  be  dated. 
The  century-and-a-half  winch  preceded  this  dis- 
aster had  passed  in  imiiiterrupted  tranquillity, 
and  the  Greek  people  had  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  wealth.  The  power  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  populatitm  sank  with  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aehrida;  and  the  Selavonians  who 
uow  dwelt  in  Greece  were  peaceable  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  or  graziers.  The  Greek  population, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  in  possession  of  an 
extensive  commerce  and  many  flourishing  manu- 
factures. The  ruin  of  this  commerce  and  of 
these  manufactures  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
transference  of  the  silk  trade  from  Thebes  and 
Corinth  to  Palermo,  under  the  judicious  pro- 
tection it  received  from  Roger;  but  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  injudicious  and 
oppressive  financial  admiulstratiouof  the  Byzan- 
tine Emjierors  destroyed  tne  commercial  pros- 
perity and  manufaeturing  industry  of  the  Greeks ; 
while  the  wise  liberality  and  intelligent  pro- 
tection of  the  Norman  kings  extended  the  com- 
merce and  increased  the  industry  of  the  Sicilituis. 
Wiien  the  Sicilian  fleet  returned  to  ^aUrmo, 
Roger  determined  to  employ  all  the  silk-manu- 
facturers iu  their  original  occupations.  He  con- 
seqaently  collected  aU  theit  families  t'l^ether, 
and  settled  them  at  I'alermo,  supplying  them 
with  the  means  of  exercising  their  industry  with 
profit  to  themselves,  and  inducing  them  to  teach 
his  own  subjects  to  manufacture  the  richest 
brocades,  and  to  rival  the  rarest  productions  of 
the  East.  ...  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Greece  w(?rc 
transferred  in  the  course  of  another  century  to 
Sicily  and  Italy." — G.  F?nlay,  llixt.  of  Byzaiitine 
aiid  Greek  Empii es,fi'om  716  to  1453,  bk.  3,  ch.  2, 

MCt.  3. 

A.  D.  1147-1148. — Trouble  with  the  German 
and  French  Crusaders.    See  Culsauks:  A.  D. 

lui-iua 

A.  D.  1 185-1304. — The  Angeli.— Isaac  II., 
A.  D.  118.J-1195;  Alexius  III.,  A.  D.  1195- 
1203;  Alexius  IV.,  A.  D.  1203-1204. 

A.  D.  1203-1204. —  Its  overthrow  by  the 
Venetians  and  Crusaders. — Sack  of  Constan- 
tinople.— The  last  of  the  Comnenian  Emi)en)i-s 
iu  the  male  line  —  the  brutal  Andronicus  I. — 
lierished  horribly  in  a  wild  insurrection  at  Con- 
sttmtiuople  which  his  tvrauny  provoked,  A.  D. 
1185.  His  8ucces.s()r,  Isjiac  Augelus,  collater- 
ally related  to  the  imperial  house,  had  been  a 


contemptible  creature  before  his  coronation,  and 
received  no  tincture  of  manliness  or  virtue  from 
that  ceremony.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Empire  was  shorn  of  its  Bulgarian  and 
Wallachian  provinces  by  a  successful  revolt. 
In  the  tenth  year  (A.  D.  1195),  Isiuic  was  pushed 
from  his  throne,  deprived  of  sight  and  shut  up 
in  a  dungeon,  by  a  brother  of  equal  worthh-ss- 
ness,  who  styled  himself  A'exius  III.  The 
latter  neglected,  however,  to  secure  the  person 
of  Isaac's  son,  Alexius,  who  escaped  from  Con- 
stantinople and  mad(!  lis  way  to  his  sister,  wife 
of  Philip,  the  German  King  and  claimant  of 
the  western  imperial  crown.  Philip  thereupon 
plotted  with  the  Venetians  to  divert  the  great 
crusading  expedition,  then  assembling  to  take 
ship  at  Venice,  and  to  employ  it  for  the  restora- 
tion of  j'oung  Alexius  and  his  father  Isaac  to 
the  Byzantine  throne.  The  cunning  and  per- 
fidious means  by  which  that  diversion  was 
brought  about  are  related  in  another  place  (see 
Ckusades  :  A.  D.  1201-1203).  The  great  fleet 
of  the  crusading  filibusters  arrived  in  the  Bos- 
phorus  near  the  end  of  June,  1203.  The  army 
which  it  bore  was  larded  first  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait,  ojiposite  the  imperial  city. 
After  ten  days  of  parley  and  pre  aration  it  was 
conveyed  across  the  water  and  began  its  attack. 
The  towers  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Golden 
Horn  —  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  —  were 
captured,  the  chain  removed,  the  harbor  occu- 
pied, and  the  imperial  fleet  seized  or  destroyed. 
On  the  17th  of  July  a  combined  assault  by  land 
and  water  was  made  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  at 
their  northwest  corncir,  near  the  Blachern  palace, 
where  they  presented  one  face  to  the  Horn  and 
another  to  the  land.  The  laLd- attack  failed. 
The  Venetians,  from  their  ships,  stormed  twenty- 
.♦ive  towers,  gained  possession  of  a  long  stretch 
of  the  wall,  and  pushed  into  the  city  far  enough 
to  start  a  conflagration  which  spread  ruin  over 
an  extensive  district.  They  could  not  hold  their 
groimd,  and  withdiew  ;  but  the  result  was  a 
victory.  The  cowardly  Emperor,  Alexius  III., 
fled  from  the  city  that  night.  :ind  blind  old  Ismic 
Angelus  was  restored  to  the  throne.  He  was 
ready  to  associate  his  son  in  the  sovereignty,  and 
to  fulfill,  if  he  could,  the  contracts  M'hich  the 
latter  bad  made  with  Venetians  and  Crusaders. 
These  invadere  had  now  no  present  excuse  for 
making  on  Constantinople  any  further.  But 
the  exc  •■  <s  soon  found.  3Ioney  to  pay  iheir 
heavy  n  •■.  could  not  be  raised,  and  their  hato- 
fulnes?  to  iwe  Greeks  was  increased  by  the  in- 
solence of  their  demeanor.  A  seriou.s  collision 
oicurrsd  at  length,  provoked  by  the  plundering 
of  a  Mahometan  moscjue  which  the  By/.autines 
had  tolerated  in  their  capital.  Once  more,  on 
this  occaf'on,  the  splendid  city  was  fired  by  the 
ruthless  invaders,  and  an  immense  district  in  the 
richest  and  most  pojiulous  jiart  was  destroyd, 
while  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  The 
lire  lasted  two  days  and  nights,  sweeping  a 
wide  belt  from  the  harbor  to  the  Marmora.  The 
suburbs  of  Constantinople  were  jj'llagcd  and 
ruined  by  the  Latin  soldiery,  and  more  and 
more  it  became  impossible  for  the  two  restored 
einperoi*s  to  raise  money  for  payinij  the  claims  of 
the  Crusaders  who  had  ehampioned  them.  Their 
subjects  hated  them  and  weiv  dcspeiate.  At 
last,  iu  January,  1204,  the  public  feeling  of 
(;oustantino])le  flamed  out  iu  a  revolution  which 
crowned  a  new  emperor, — one    Alexis  Ducjis, 
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nicknamed  Mourtzophlos,  on  account  of  Ids  eye- 
brows which  met.  A  few  days  afterwards,  witli 
suf!i)i(  us  opportuneness,  Isaac  and  Alexius 
died.  I'lien  both  sides  entered  upon  active  pre- 
parations for  serious  war;  but  it  was  not  until 
April  9th  tiitit  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  were 
ready  to  assail  the  walls  once  more.  The  lirst 
assault  was  repelled,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  be- 
siegers. They  rested  two  days  and  repeated  the 
attack  on  the  12th  with  irresistible  resolution 
and  fury.  The  towers  were  taken,  the  gates 
were  broken  down,  knights  and  soldiers  poured 
into  the  fated  city,  killing  without  mercy,  burning 
without  scruple — starting  a  third  appalling  eonrta- 
gration  which  laid  another  wide  district  in  ruins. 
The  new  emperor  tied,  the  troops  laid  down 
their  arms, — Constantinople  was  conquered  and 
prostrate.  ' '  Then  began  the  phuider  of  the  city. 
Tlie  imperial  treasury  and  the  arsenal  were 
placed  under  guard  :  but  with  these  exceptions 
the  right  to  plunder  was  given  indiscriminately 
to  the  troops  and  sailore.  Never  iu  Europe  was 
a  work  of  pillage  more  sj'stematically  and 
shamelessly  carried  out.  Never  by  the  army  of 
a  Christian  state  was  there  a  more  barbarous 
sack  of  a  city  than  that  perpetrated  by  these 
soldiers  of  Christ,  sworn  to  chastity,  pledged  be- 
fore God  not  to  shed  Christian  blood,  and  bearing 
upon  them  the  emblem  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
.  .  .  'Never  since  the  world  was  created,' says 
the  Marehal  [Villehardouin]  '  was  there  so  much 
booty  gained  in  one  city.  Each  man  took  the 
house  which  pleased  him,  and  there  were  enough 
for  all.  Those  who  were  poor  found  them.selves 
suddenly  rich.  There  was  captured  an  immense 
supply  of  gold  and  silver,  of  plate  ami  of  precious 
stones,  of  satins  and  of  silk,  of  furs  and  of  every 
kind  of  wealth  ever  found  upon  the  earth.' .  .  . 
The  Greek  eye-witness  [Nicetas]  gives  the  com- 
plement of  the  picture  of  Villehardouin.  The 
lust  of  the  army  spared  neither  maiden  nor  the 
virgin  dedicated  to  God.  Violence  and  debauch- 
ery were  everywhere  present ;  cries  and  lamen- 
tations and  the  groans  of  the  victirns  were  heard 
throughout  the  city  ;  for  every  where  pillage 
was  unrestrained  nnd  lust  unbridled.  ...  A 
large  part  of  the  booty  liad  been  collected  iu  the 
three  churches  designated  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 
The  distribution  was  made  during  the  latUr  end 
of  April.  Many  works  of  art  iu  bronze  were 
sent  to  the  melting-pot  to  be  ci)!iied.  Alany 
statues  were  broken  up  iu  order  to  obtain  the 
metals  with  which  they  were  adorned.  The 
conquerors  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  for 
the  art  which  had  addeiT  value  to  !!ie  metal." — 
E.  Pears,  The  Fall  of  Constantinople,  eh.  1 4-15. 

Ai,so  IN:  G.  Finlay,  Hint,  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires,  from  716  to  1453",  bk.  8,  eh.  8 
sect.  3. 
A.  D.  1204.— Reign  of  Alexius  V 
A.  D.  1204-1205. — The  partitioning  of  the 
Empire  by  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians. — 
"  Before  the;  crusaders  made  their  last  successful 
attack  on  Constantinople,  they  concluded  a  treaty 
partitioning  the  Byzantine  empin;  and  dividing 
the  plunder  of  the  capital.  .  .  .  This  treaty  was 
entered  into  by  the  Fmuk  crusaders  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Venetian  republic 
on  the  otiier,  for  the  pm-po.se  of  i)reventing  dis- 
putes and  preserving  unity  in  Ww  expedition." 
The  treaty  furllier  provided  for  the  creation  of 
an  Empire  of  Romania,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  for  the  election  of  an 


Emperor  to  reign  over  it.  The  arrangements  of 
the  treaty  in  this  latter  respect  were  carried  out, 
not  long  after  tlie  taking  of  the  city  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  the  most 
esteemed  and  tlie  most  popular  among  the 
princes  of  the  crusade,  and  he  received  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  new  Empire  of  Romania 
at  the  hands  of  the  legate  of  the  pope.  "Meas- 
ures were  immediately  taken  after  the  coronation 
of  Baldwin  to  carry  into  execution  the  act  of 
partition  as  arranged  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
Frank  and  Venetian  commissionere.  But  their 
ignorance  of  geograi)hy,  and  the  resistance 
olfered  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  !Mliior,  and  by  the 
Vallachians  and  Albanians  in  Europe,  threw 
innumerable  difllculties  iu  the  way  of  the  ])ro- 
poscd  distribution  of  fiefs.  The  quarter  of  the 
Empire  that  formed  the  portion  of  Bji'  Iv.'i  c(m- 
sisted  of  the  city  of  Constantinopii-,  with  tho 
country  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  far  as  B:/-j,a 
and  Tzouroulos  in  Europe  and  Nicomedia  in 
Asia.  Beyond  the  territory  arouud  Constanti- 
nople, Baldwin  possessed  districts  extending  as 
far  as  the  Strymon  iu  Europe  and  the  Sangarius 
in  Asia;  but  his  possess.ons  avltc  intermingled 
with  those  of  the  Venetiacs  and  the  vassals  of 
the  Empire.  Prokonnesoc,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Lem- 
nos,  Skyros,  and  several  smaller  islands,  also  fell 
to  Ins  share. " — G.  Finlay,  Hint,  of  Greece  from 
its  Conquest  bi/  the  Crusaders,  ch.  4,  sect.  1-2. — "In 
the  division  A  the  Grf'k  provinces  the  share  of 
the  Venetii.ss  was  r  ire  amide  than  that  of  tho 
Latin  emperor.  No  more  than  one  fourth  was 
appropriated  to  his  domain;  a  clear  moiety  of  tho 
remainder  was  reserved  for  Venice  and  the  other 
moiety  was  distributed  among  the  adventurei's 
of  France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable  I)au- 
dolo  was  procliumed  Despot  of  Romania,  and 
was  invested,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  with  the 
purple  buskins.  He  ended  at  Constantinople  his 
long  and  glorious  life;  and  if  the  prerogative 
was  iiersonal,  the  title  was  used  by  his  successors 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
the  singular,  though  true,  adilition  of  '  Lords  of 
one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  Empire.' 
.  .  .  They  possessed  three  of  the  e'ght  quarters 
of  the  city.  .  .  .  They  had  rashly  accepted  the 
dominion  and  defence  of  Adrianoole;  but  it  was 
the  more  reasonable  aim  of  their  poHcy  10  form 
a  chain  of  factories  and  cities  an(l  islands  ahmg 
the  maritime  coast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ragu.sa  to  the  IIelles,)ont  and  the  Bosphorus. 
.  .".  For  the  price  of  10,000  marks  the  republic 
pur."hased  of  the  marquis  of  IMontferrat  the 
fertile  island  of  Crete  or  Candia  with  the  ruins 
of  a  himdred  cities.  ...  In  the  moiety  of  the 
adventurers  the  Marquis  Boniface  [of  Montferrat] 
mijjht  claim  the  most  libend  reward;  and, 
besides  the  isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusitm  from  the 
throne  [for  which  he  had  been  a  candidato 
against  Baldwin  of  Flanders]  was  compensated 
by  the  royal  title  and  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Hellespont.  But  he  prudently  exchanged  that 
distant  and  difllcult  coiujuest  for  the  kingdom 
of  Thessalonica  or  Macedonia,  twelve  days' 
journey  from  the  capital,  where  he  might  be 
supported  liy  tlui  neighbouring  powers  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Hungary.  .  .  .  Tho 
lots  of  the  Latin  pilgrims  were  i-egulated  by 
chance  or  choice  or  subsequent  exchange.  .  .  . 
At  the  head  of  his  kniglits  and  archers  each 
baron  mounted  on  horseback  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  his  share,  and  their  tirst  efforts  were 
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generally  successful.  But  the  public  force  was 
weakened  by  their  dispersion;  and  a  thousand 
quarrels  must  arise  under  a  law  and  among  men 
whose  sole  umpire  was  the  sword." — E.  Gibbon, 
Ikrliiie  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  61. 

A.  D.  1204-1205. — The  political  shaping  of 
the  fragments.  See  Ro.mania.  Tiik  Lmpiuk; 
GiticKivEMPiHKOK  Nic^^a;  Tukuizonu;  Ei'ikls; 
Na.\os,  The  Mkdi/EVAi<  Dukedo.m:  Achaia: 
A.  D.  1205-1387;  Athens:  A.  D.  1205-1 4r)(5; 
Kaloniki. 

A.  D,  1261-1453. — The  Greek  restoration. — 
Last  struggle  with  the  Turks  and  final  over- 
throw.— '1  he  story  of  the  shadow}'  restoration 
of  a  Greek  Empire  at  Constantinople,  its  last 
struggle  with  the  Turks,  and  its  fall  is  told  else- 
where.— See  Constantinople  .  A.  D.  1261-1453, 
to  1453. — "From  the  hour  of  her  foundation  to 
that  in  which  her  sun  finally  sank  in  blood. 
Christian  Constantinople  was  engaged  in  con- 
stant struggles  against  successive  hordes  of  bur- 
bariau.s.  She  did  not  always  triumph  in  the 
strife,  but,  even  when  she  was  beaten  she  did 
not  succumb,  but  carried  on  the  contest  still; 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  do  so  is  alone  a 
sutticing  i)roof  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
her  organization.  ...  Of  the  seventy-si.v  em- 
perors and  five  empresses  who  occupied  the 
Byzantine  throne,  15  were  put  to  death,  7  were 
blinded  or  otherwise  mutilated,  4  were  deposed 
and  imprisoned  in  monasteries,  and  10  were 
compelled  to  abdicate.  This  list,  comprising 
nearly  half  of  the  whole  number,  is  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  horrors  by  which  the  history  of  the 
empire  is  only  too  often  marked,  and  it  may  be 
frankly  admitted  that  these  dark  stains,  dis- 
figuring pages  which  but  for  them  would  be 
bright  with  the  things  which  were  beautiful  and 
glorious,  go  some  way  to  excuse,  if  not  to  jus- 
tify, the  obIo(juy  which  Western  writers  have 
been  so  j/rone  to  cast  upon  the  East.  But  it  is 
not  by  considering  the  evil  only,  any  more  than 
the  go.-u  only,  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  just 
jud;';rie'.it  upon  an  historic  epoch  To  judge 
the  Byzantine  Empire  only  by  the  crimes  which 
defileu  the  palace  would  be  as  unjust  as  if  the 
French  people  were  to  be  'estimated  by  nothing 
but  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Ileigu 
of  Terror,  and  the  Commune  of  1871.  The 
dynastic  crimes  and  revolutions  of  New  Rome 
were  not  a  constant  feature  in  her  history.  On 
the  contniry,  the  times  of  trouble  and  anarchy 
were  epis<xles  between  long  perio'ls  of  peace. 
They  arose  either  from  quarrels  in  the  imperial 
family  itself,  which  degraded  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  or  from  the  contentious  of  pretenders 
struggling  amon^  themselves  till  one  or  other 
had  woreted  his  rivals  and  was  able  to  become 
the  founder  of  a  long  dynasty.  .  .  .  The  most 
dci)lorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  the  period  ip  whica  assassination  and 
mutilation  most  almuuded,  was  tliat  in  whicli  it 
was  exposed  to  the  infiuc-nce  of  the  Crusjiders, 
and  thus  brought  into  contact  with  Western 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  Byzantine  people,  although 
in  every  respect  the  superiors  of  their  contem- 
lioi-aries,  wei-e  imable  entirely  to  escape  the;  in- 
fiuence  of  their  neighl)orho(Kl.  As  the  guardians 
of  classical  civilization,  they  strove  to  keep  above 
the  deluge  of  barbarism  by  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  then  iiunidatecl.  But  it  was  a  flood 
whose  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth,   aud  sometimes  all  the  high  hills  were 


covered,  even  where  might  have  » rested  the 
ark  in  which  the  traditions  of  ancient  culture 
were  being  preserved.  .  .  .  The  Byzantine  Em- 
pire was  predestinated  to  perform  in  especial  one 
great  work  in  human  history.  That  work  was 
to  preserve  civilization  during  the  periotl  of 
barbarism  which  we  call  the  Aliddle  Ages.  .  .  . 
Constantinople  fell,  and  the  whole  Hellenic  world 
passed  into  Turkish  slavery.  Western  Europe 
looked  on  with  unccmeern  at  the  appalling  cutas- 
trojjlie.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  last  of  the 
Palaiologoi  cried  to  them  for  help.  '  Christen- 
dom,' says  Gibbon,  'beheld  with  indifference 
the  fall  of  Constantiuople.' .  .  .  Up  to  her  last 
hour  she  liad  never  ceased,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  to  fight.  In  the  fourth  century 
she  fought  the  Goths;  in  the  fifth,  the  Huns  and 
Vandals;  in  the  sixth,  the  Slavs;  in  the  seventh, 
the  Persians,  the  Avucs,  and  the  Arabs;  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  Bulgars,  the  Mag- 
yara,  and  the  Russians;  in  the  eleventh,  the 
Koumanoi,  the  Petzenegoi,  and  the  Seljoukian 
Turks;  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth,  the  Ottomans,  the  Normans,  the 
Crusaders,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese.  No 
wonder  that  at  last  she  fell  exhausted.  The 
wonder  is,  how  she  could  keep  herself  alive  so 
long.  But  it  was  bj'  this  long  battle  that  she 
succeeded  in  saving  from  destruction,  amid  the 
imivei"sjvl  cataclysm  which  overwhelmed  the 
classical  world,  the  civilization  of  the  ancients, 
modified  by  the  Christian  religion.  The  moral 
aud  intellectual  development  of  modern  Europe 
are  owing  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  if  it  be  true 
that  this  development  is  the  common  offspring 
of  antiquity  upon  the  one  hand  and  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  other." — Demetrios  Bikelas, 
The  Byzantine  Empire  {Scottinh  Rev.,  v.  8,  1886), 


BYZANTIUM,  Beginnings  of.— The  ancient 
Greek  city  of  Byzantium,  which  occupied  part 
of  the  site  of  the  motlern  city  of  Constantinople, 
was  founded,  acconling  to  tradition,  by  Mega- 
rians,  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  Its  situation 
on  the  Bosphorus  enabled  the  possessors  of  the 
city  to  control  the  iinporUmt  corn  supply  which 
came  from  the  Eu.xine,  while  its  tunny  fish- 
eries were  renowned  sources  of  wealth.  It  wjis 
to  the  latter  that  the  bay  called  the  Golden 
Horn  was  said  to  owe  its  name.  The  Persians, 
the  Lacedajmonians,  the  Athenians  and  the 
Macedonians  were  successive  masters  of  Byzan- 
tiiun,  before  the  Roman  day,  Athens  and  Spaita 
having  taken  and  retaken  the  city  from  one 
another  many  times  during  their  wars. 

B.  C.  478. — Taken  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Persians.     SeeGKEECE:  B.  C.  478-477. 

B.  C.  440. — Unsuccessful  revolt  against 
Athens.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  440-437. 

B.  C.  408.— Revolt  and  reduction  by  the 
Athenians.     See  Gueece:  B.  C.  411-407. 

B.  C.  340. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     SeeGuEECE:  B.  C.  340. 

B.  C.  336. — Alliance  with  Alexander  the 
Great.     See  Ghkece:  B.  C.  330-335. 

A.  D.  194.— Siege  by  Severus.  See  Ro.me: 
A.  1).  192-284. 

A.  D.  267. — Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A.  D.  258-267. 

A.  D.  323.— Siege  by  Constantine.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  305-323. 

A.  D.  330.— Transformed  into  Constanti- 
nople.   See  CoNBXANTiKoriiE. 
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pA  IRA:  The  origin  ofthe  cry  and  the  song. 

— "  AVlicn  the  iR'ws  of  tin-  (lisastroiis  ivlieat  [of 
Wiishiiiiiton,  ill  1770]  through  the  Jerseys  mid 
the  miseries  of  Valley  Forijc  reached  France, 
many  irood  friends  to  America  l)e.<jaii  to  think 
that  now  indeed  all  was  lost.  But  the  stout 
heart  of  Franklin  never  llinchod.  'This  is  in- 
deed bad  news,'  said  he,  'but  (;a  ira,  <;a  ira 
[literallv,  'this  will  iro,  this  will  jro'].  it  will  all 
come  right  in  tlie  end.'  Old  diplomats  and 
courtiers,  amazed  at  his  conlidence,  jiassed  about 
his  ciieering  words.  They  were  taken  up  by 
the  newspapers;  thej' were  remembered  by  the 
peo|)le,  and,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  were  rejieated  over  and  over  again 
on  every  side,  an('  made  tiie  subject  of  a  stirring 
song  which,  till  tho  jNIarseillaise  Hymn  appeared, 
l»ad  no  equal  in  France." — J.  B.  !Jic]Master.  JIM. 
of  the  People  of  the  U.  <S'.,  v.  2,  p.  89.— L.  Rosen- 
thal, America  <iiid  Fnt)tce,  p.  '263. — "The 
original  words  (afterward  much  changed)  were 
by  Ladru,  a  street  singer;  and  the  music  was  a 
popular  dance  tune  of  the  time  composed  by 
Becourt,  a  drummer  of  the  Grand  Opera." — 
Centurif  DictioiKiry. — "The  original  name  of  the 
tune  to  which  the  words  were  written  is 
'Le  Carillon  National,'  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  it  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  unfortunate  ilarie  Antoinette,  who  used  to 
plav  it  on  the  harpsichord." — J.  0.\euford,  Book 
of  Preneh  Soiir/s  {note  to  "  Ca  ira"). 

CAABA  AT  MECCA,  The.— "An  Arab 
legend  asserts  that  this  famous  temple  was  erected 
by  Abraham  and  his  .son  Ishmael  with  the  aid  of 
the  angel  Gabriel.  Mahomet  lent  his  authority 
to  the  legend  and  devoted  to  it  several  chajiters 
in  the  Koran,  and  thus  it  became  one  of  the  Mus- 
sulman articles  of  faith.  Even  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Islamism  this  story  was  current 
through  a  great  part  of  Arabia  and  siJi'ead  abroad 
in  proportion  as  the  Ishmaelitish  tribes  gained 
ground.  .  .  .  Tliis  temple,  whose  name  's([uare 
house '  indicates  its  form,  is  still  preserved.  It 
was  very  small  and  of  very  rude  coiistruclioii. 
It  was  not  till  comi)aratively  recent  times  that 
it  had  a  door  with  a  lock.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time 
the  sole  sacred  object  it  contained  was  the  cele- 
brated black  stone  hadjarel-aswad,  an  aerolite, 
which  is  still  the  object  of  .Mussulman  venera- 
tion. .  .  .  AVc  have  already  mentioned  llobal, 
the  first  anthropomorphic  idol,  placed  in  the 
Caaba.  This  e.\ami)le  wr.s  scon  copied.  .  .  . 
The  Caaba  tiius  became  a  sort  of  Ara))ian  Pan- 
theon, and  even  the  Virgin  ^lary,  with  her  child 
on  her  knees,  eventually  found  a  place  there." — 
F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Ilid.  of  the 
J.'  .'t,  hk.  7,  ch.  3. 

Ai.BO  in:  Sir  W.  !Muir,  Life  of  Mahoinet,  ch.  2. 

CABAL,  The.  See  ("AiuNi;"T,  The  Enolisii; 
also,  En()i,.\ni):  A.  1).  1()71. 

CABALA,  The.— "The  term  Cabala  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  that  wild  .system  of  Oriental  jdii- 
losophy  which  was  introduced,  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  period,  into  the  Jewish  schools;  in  a  wider 
.sense  it  comprehended  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Ralibinical  courts  or  schools,  whether  on  religious 
or  civil  points." — II.  II.  Milinan,  If  int.  of  the  Jeirs, 
T.  2,  bk.  18. — "The  philosojihic  Cabala  aspire<l 
to  be  a  more  sublime  and  transcendental  Rabbin- 
ism.  It  was  a  mystery  not  exclusive  of,  but 
above  their  more  comiuou  mysteries;  a  secret 


more  profound  than  their  profoundest  secrets. 
It  clainu'd  the  same  guaranty  of  anticjuity,  of 
revelation,  of  tradition;  it  was  the  true,  occult, 
to  few  intelligible  sense  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  of  the  sayings  of  the  most  renowned  AVise 
Men;  the  inward  interpretaticm  of  ;Iie  genuine 
interpretation  of  the  Law  and  the  Proi)hets. 
Men  went  on;  they  advanced,  they  rose  from  the 
most  full  and  perfect  study  of  the  Talmuds  to 
the  higher  doctrines,  to  the  more  divine  contem- 
jilatiuis  of  the  Cabala.  And  the  Zohar  was  the 
Book  of  the  Cabala  which  soared  almost  above 
thecomprehensioiiof  the  wisest.  .  .  .  In  its  tradi- 
tional, no  doubt  unwritten  form,  the  Cabala,  at 
least  a  C;'  lala,  ascends  to  a  very  early  date,  the 
Captivity;  in  its  proper  and  more  mature  fi.rm, 
it  belongs  to  the  lirst  century,  and  reaches  down 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 
The  Scplier  Yetzim,  the  Book  of  Creation,  which 
boasts  itself  to  1)e  derived  from  jMoses,  from 
Abraham,  if  not  from  Adam,  or  even  aspires 
higher,  belongs  to  the  earlier  period;  the  Zohar, 
the  Light,  to  the  later.  The  remote  origin  of  the 
Cabala  belongs  to  that  period  when  the  Jewish 
mind,  during  the  Captivity,  l)ecame  so  deeply 
impregnated  with  Oriental  notions,  those  of  the 
Pereian  or  Zoroastrian  religion.  Some  of  the 
firet  i>rinciples  of  the  Cabala,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  tenets,  still  more  of  the  supei"stitions,  of 
the  Talmud,  coincide  so  exactly  with  the  Zen- 
davesta  .  .  .  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  kin- 
dred and  alliliation." — II.  II.  ^lilman,  Hint,  of 
tlH>Jeir!<.  I,k.  30. 

CABILDO.    The,      See  Louislvna:    A.   D. 
1759. 

CABINET,  The  American.— "  There  is  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  no  such 
thing  as  a  Cabinet  in  the  English  .sense  of  the 
term.  But  I  use  the  term,  not  (mly  because  it  is 
current  in  America  to  describe  the  chief  minis- 
ters of  the  President,  but  also  because  it  calls 
attention  to  the  remarkable  difTerence  which  ex- 
ists between  the  great  ollicers  of  State  in  America 
and  the  similar  olbcers  in  the  free  countries  ot 
Euroi)C.  Almost  the  only  reference  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  ministers  of  the  President  is  that 
contained  in  tlie  power  given  him  to  '  recjuire  the 
opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  odicer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject 
relating  1.)  the  duti"s  of  their  respective  ollices.' 
All  these  depirtments  have  been  created  by  Acts 
of  Congress,  Washington  began  in  1789  with 
four  only,  at  'lie  head  of  whom  were  the  follow- 
ing four  ollicials:  Sccivtarj'  of  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  AVar,  Attorney 
General.  In  1798  there  was  added  a  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  1829  a  Postmaster  General,  and 
ill  1849  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  .  .  .  Each 
receives  a  salary  of"S8,0()0  (£l,(i()()).  All  are  ap 
pointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  (which  is  i)ractically  never 
refused),  and  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
ahme.  Nothing  marks  them  oil  from  any  other 
ollicials  who  might  be  pl;iced  in  charge  of  a  de 
partment,  except  that  they  are  summoned  by 
the  President  to  his  private  council.  ^  None  of 
them  can  vote  in  Congress,  Art.  XI..  §  P  of  the 
Cimstitutiou  providing  that 'no  person  holding 
anv  otHce  tinder  the  I'nited  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance 
iu  oliice.'"^.  Bryce,  Z'/(c  Jw.  C'ommonicealth,  ch. 
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9.  —  " Ill  1863  a  Hiparate  Department  ui  „.icul- 
turc  was  cstatjlislicd.  ...  In  1889  the  licad  of 
tli(!  I)<i)artiiu'nt  hecuiiu!  Sccn-tary  ct  the  Depart- 
ment of  A^rieulture  and  a  Ca-)inet  olliccr.  A 
Bureau  of  Lalmr  under  the  Imerior  Department 
WU.S  created  in  1884.  In  'HS8  Congress  con- 
stituted it  a  separate  department,  but  did  not 
mal<e  its  head  a  Secretary,  and  therefore  not  a 
Calnnet  oHicer."  There  *are  now  (1891)  eight 
Jicads  of  departments  who  constitute  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.— VV.  W.  and  W.  F.  Willougliby. 
Oort.  and  Adiiiiiiixtriiliiinofthe  U.  S.  (Jofi  ii)i  Ilojh 
/ii»K  Uni'.  Stitd;,:-!,  KcriiM  IX.,  >wn.  1-2),  ch.   10. 

CABINET,  The  English.— "  Few  tilings  in 
our  jiistory  are  more  curious  tliaa  tlie  origin  and 
growth  of  the  power  now  jjossessed  by  Mie 
Cabinet.  From  an  early  period  the  Kings  of 
England  had  been  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  to 
which  iJic  law  assigned  many  important  functions 
and  duties  [sec  Phivy  (Jolncil].  During  several 
centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the  gravest 
and  most  delicate  afTairs.  Ikit  by  degrees  its 
character  changed.  It  became  too  large  for  des- 
patch and  secrecy.  The  rank  of  Privy  Councillor 
was  often  bestowed  as  an  honorary  distinction 
on  persons  to  whom  nothing  was  confided,  and 
whose  oj)iui()U  was  never  asivcd.  The  sovereign, 
on  the  most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were 
early  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment and  sagacity :  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Kestoration  that  the  interior  council  began  to 
attract  general  notice.  During  many  years  old 
fashioned  jjoliticians  continued  to  regard  the 
Cabinet  as  an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
board.  Nevertheless,  it  constantly  became  more 
and  more  important.  It  at  length  drew  to  itself 
the  chief  executive  power,  and  has  now  been 
regarded,  during  several  generations,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
still  continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the 
law.  The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  compose  it  are  never  oflicially  announced  to 
the  public.  No  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings 
and  resolutions;  nor  has  iis  existence  ever  been 
recognized  by  any  Act  of  Parliament.  During 
some  years  the  word  Cabal  was  jiopularly  used 
as  synonymous  with  Cabinet.  Cut  it  happened 
by  a  whimsical  coincidence  that,  in  1G71,  the 
Cabinet  consisted  of  Ave  persons  the  initial  let- 
ters of  whose  names  made  up  the  .-ord  Cr.bal, 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  ami 
Lauderdale.  These  ministers  were  tlnu'efore  em- 
\jhrtueally  called  the  Cabal;  and  thej'  soon  made 
thai  appellation  no  iniumuus  tliat  it  has  never 
sincf.  their  time  been  used  except  as  a  term  of 
reproiich." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  En/j.,  ch.  2. 
— "  A\'alpole's  work,  .  .  .  the  cffcctof  his  policy, 
vheu  it  was  tinally  carried  through,  was  to  estul)- 
lish  the  Cabinet  on  a  ilelinite  footing,  as  the  seat 
and  centre  of  the  executive  government,  to  main- 
tain the  executive  in  the  closest  relation  with  the 
legislature,  to  govern  through  the  legislature, 
and  to  transfer  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  writers 
have  held  that  the  first  Ministry  in  the  modern 
sense  was  that  combination  of  Whigs  whom  Wil- 
liam called  to  aid  him  in  government  in  1095. 
Others  contend  that  the  second  administration 
of  Ijord  Rockingham,  which  came  into  power  in 
1782,  afttr  tlie  triumph  of  the  American  colon 
ists,  the  fall  of  Lonl  North,  and  the  def  at  of 


George  III.,  was  the  earliest  Ministry  of  the  type 
of  to-day.  At  whatever  date  we  choose  lirst  to 
see  all  the  decisive  marks  of  tiiat  remarkable 
S3'stem  which  combines  unity,  steadfastness,  and 
initiative  in  the  executive,  with  tiie  po.ssession  of 
supreme  authority  alike  over  men  and  measures 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  under  Walpole  that  its  ruling  principles 
were  first  fixed  in  parliamentary  government, 
and  that  the  Cabinet  system  received  the  impres- 
sion that  it  bears  in  our  own  time.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  distinctions  between 
the  Cabinet  in  its  rudimentary  stage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  and  its  later  practice, 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Queen  Anne  held  a 
Cabinet  every  Sunday,  at  which  she  was  herself 
present,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  she  was  pres- 
ent at  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords.  With  a 
doubtful  exception  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
no  sovereign  has  been  present  at  a  mee'  "ng  of  the 
Cabinet  since  Anne.  .  .  .  Tliis  vital  change  was 
probably  due  to  the  accident  that  Anne's  suc- 
cessor did  not  understand  tlie  language  in  which 
its  deliberations  were  carried  on.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  sovereign  from  Cabinet  Councils 
was  essential  to  the  momentous  change  which 
has  transferred  the  whole  substance  of  authority 
and  power  from  the  Crown,  to  a  committee 
chosen  by  one  member  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  from  among  other  members.  .  .  . 
The  Prime  Minister  is  the  keystone  of  the  vJiibinet 
arch.  Although  in  Cabinot  all  its  members  st  md 
on  an  equal  footing,  speak  with  equal  voice  and, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  division  is  taken, 
are  counted  on  the  fraternal  principle  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  yet  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  is  '  primus 
inter  pares,'  and  occupies  a  position  which,  so 
long  as  it  lasts,  is  one  of  exceptional  and  peculiar 
authority.  It  is  true  that  he  is  in  form  chosen 
by  the  Crown,  but  in  practice  the  choice  of  the 
Crown  is  pretty  strictly  confined  to  the  man  who 
is  designated  by  the  acclamation  o*  a  party  ma- 
jority. .  .  .  Tlie  Prime  Minister,  once  appointed, 
cliooses  his  own  colleagues,  and  assigns  them  to 
their  respective  oflices.  .  .  .  The  flexibility  of 
the  Cabinet  system  allows  the  Prime  Minister 
in  an  emergency  to  take  upon  himself  a  power 
not  inferior  to  that  of  a  dictator,  provided  always 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  stand  by  him. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  he  leaves  the  heads 
of  departments  to  do  their  own  work  in  their 
own  way.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  Cabinet  has  been 
dcFcribiid  as  being  the  regulator  of  relations  be- 
tween Queen,  Lords  and  Commons,  so  is  the 
Prime  Minister  the  regulator  of  relations  between 
the  Queen  and  her  servants.  .  .  .  Walpole  was 
in  practice  able  to  invest  himself  with  more  of 
the  functions  and  powers  of  a  Prime  Minister 
than  any  of  his  successor?,  and  yet  was  com- 
pelled by  the  feeling  of  the  time  earnestly  and 
j/rofusely  to  repudiate  both  the  name  and  title, 
and  every  one  of  the  pretensions  that  it  involves. 
The  earliest  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the 
head  of  the  government  designated  as  the  Premier 
is  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746."— J.  Morley,  Wal- 
jwlf,  ch.  7. — "In  theory  the  Cabinet  is  nothing 
but  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  yet  with 
the  Council  it  has  in  reality  no  dealings;  and 
thus  the  extraordinary  result  has  taken  place, 
that  the  Government  of  England  h  in  the  liands 
of  men  whose  position  is  legally  undefined :  that 
while  the  Cabinet  is  a  word  of  evcry-day  use,  no 
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CABINET. 


C.ESAil-AUGUSTA. 


lawyer  can  say  what  a  Cabinet  is:  that  while  no 
ordinary  Englishman  knows  who  the  Lonls  of 
the  Council  arc,  tiie  Churcli  of  England  prays, 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  that  these  Lords  may  be 
'  endued  with  wisdom  and  understanding ' !  that 
while  the  collective  responsibility  of  Ministers  is 
a  doctrine  appealed  to  by  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, no  less  than  by  their  opponents,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  such  responsibility 
could  be  enforced  by  any  legal  penalties :  that, 
to  sum  up  tlJs  catalogue  of  contradictions,  the 
Privy  Council  has  the  same  political  powers 
which  it  had  when  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the 
throne,  whilst  it  is  in  reality  composed  of  persona 
many  of  whom  never  have  taken  part  or  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  contests  of  political  life." — A. 
V.  Dicey,  The  Prirt/  Council,  p.  143. 

CABINET,  The  Kitchen.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1839. 

CABOCHIENS,  The.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1380-1415. 

John  and  Sebastian. — American 
See  Ameuica:  A.  D.  1497,  and  1498. 
A.  D.  1840-1841.— Occupation  by 
— Successful  native  rismg. — Re- 
treat and  destruction  of  the  British  army.  Sec 
Afghanistan:  A.  D.  1838-1842. 

A.  D.  1878-1880.— Murder  of  Major  Cavag- 
nari,  the  British  Resident. — Second  occupation 
by  the  English.  Sec  Afghanistan:  A.  I).  1869- 
1881. 


CABOT, 
Discoveries 

CABUL : 
the   British, 


CACIQUE. — "Cacique,  lord  of  vassals,  was 
the  name  by  which  the  natives  of  Cuba,  desig- 
nated their  chiefs.  Leaniing  this,  the  conquerors 
applied  the  name  generally  to  the  rulers  of  wild 
tribes,  although  in  none  of  the  dialects  of  the 
continent  is  the  word  found." — II.  H.  Bancroft, 
///*/.  of  t/w  Paeifw  StntuM,  r.  1,  p.  210,  foot-note. 

CADDOAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AuoiiiGiNES:  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family; 
also,  TisxAs:  The  AnouiGiN.vi,  inhabitants. 

CADE'S  REBELLION.  See  England: 
A.  I).  M.W. 

CADESIA  (KADISIYEH),  Battle  of.— 
This  WHS  tlie  first  of  the  decisive  series  of  battles 
in  which  tlie  Arab  followers  of  Jlohammed 
effected  the  overthiov\'  of  tlie  Persiun  Empire 
(the  Sassannian)  and  the  conquest  of  its  tloniiu- 
ious.  It  was  desperately  fought,  A.  D.  G36, 
under  the  walls  of  the  fortified  town  of  Cadcsia 
(Kadisiyeh  in  tiie  Arabic)  situated  near  tlie  Sea  of 
Nedjef,  between  tl^e  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian 
desert.  The  Persians  numbered  120,000  men, 
U"der  Rustam,  their  best  general.  The  Arabs 
were  but  30,000  strong  at  lirst,  but  were  rein- 
forced the  second  day.  They  were  commandeil 
by  Sa'ad  and  led  by  the  redoubtable  Kaled.  The 
battle  was  obstinately  prolonged  through,  four 
days,  but  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Per- 
sians and  the  death  of  Ilustam,  with  40,000  of 
his  men. —  G.  Ilawlinnon,  Seventh  Great  Oriental 
Monarch!/,  eh.  26, —  Sec,  also,  Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  032-051. 

CADIZ  :  Origin.    See  Utica,  and  G.vdes. 

A.  D.  1596. — Taken  and  sacked  by  the 
English  and  Dutch.     SecSr.UN:  A.  1).  15C0. 

A.  D.  1702.— Abortive  English  and  Dutch 
expedition  against.     SeeSr.vix:  A.  I).  1702. 

A.  D.  1810-1811. — Siege  by  the  French. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1810-1812. 

A..D.  1823. — Siege,  bombardment  and  cap- 
ture by  the  French.    Sec  Spain  :  A.  D.  1814-1827. 
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CADMEA(KADMEIA),The.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  ;w:i. 

CADMEANS,     OR    KADMEIANS.     See 

B(eotia. 

CADURCI,  The.— The  Cadurci  were  one  of 
the  tribes  of  ancient  Gaul  whose  chief  place  was 
Divona,  now  Caliors  on  tlie  Lot. — G.  Long,  De- 
cline of  the  Ihninn  Republic,  v.  4,  ch.  17. 

CADUSIANS,  The. — An  ancient  people  so- 
called  by  the  Greeks,  whose  territory  was  on 
the  south-western  liorder  of  the  Caspian  Sea, — 
the  district  of  modern  Persians  called  Ghilan  or 
Gliulan.  Their  native  name  w:is  "Gaels." — 
M.  Duncker,  Hint,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  8,  ch.  1. 

CADWALLON,  Death  of.  See  IIeven- 
FIELD,  Battle  ok  the. 

CiELIAN  HILL,  The.    See  Seven  Hills 

OF  KOME. 

CAERLAVEROCK,  Siege  of.— A  famous 
siege  and  reduction  of  the  Scottish  castle  of 
Caerlaverock,  in  Dumfriesshire,  by  Edward  I. 
A.  D.  1300. 

CAERLEON.— "Caer,"  hke  the  "Ceaster" 
of  the  Saxons,  u  a  corruption  by  Celtic  tongues 
of  the  Roman  "  Castrum."  "  In  memory  of  the 
second  leeion,  which  had  been  so  long  established 
at  the  Silurian  Isca,  they  [the  Welsh]  wave 
to  the  ruins  of  that  city  the  name  of  Cacr- 
Legion,  the  city  of  the  legion,  now  softened  to 
Caerleon.  " — T.  AVright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  0. 

CiESAR,  JULIUS,  Career  and  death  of. 
See  RoiiE:  B.  C.  00-63,  to  44;  Gaul:  B.  C.  58- 
51;  and  Biutain:  B.  (!.  55-54. 

CiESAR,  The  title.— "  Octavius  was  the 
adopted  heir  of  Julius  Cie.sar;  from  the  moment 
of  his  adoption  the  surname  Cicsar  became  ap- 
propriated to  him,  and  it  was  by  tliis  nanio 
accordingly  that  he  was  most  familiarly  kn-jwn 
to  his  own  contemporaries.  Modern  writers  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  have  agreed  for  tlie  most 
part  to  conline  this  illustrious  title  to  the  first  of 
the  Ca},sarian  dynasty ;  but  we  should  doubtless 
gain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  gradual  ])roces.s 
by  which  the  idea  of  a  dynastic  succession  fixed 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  if  we  followed 
their  own  practice  in  this  particular,  and  applied 
the  name  of  Ca'sar,  not  to  Augustus  only,  but 
also  to  iiis  adopted  son  Tiberius,  to  tiie  scions  of 
the  same  lineage  who  succeeded  liin:,  and  even 
to  those  of  later  and  independent  dynasties.  As 
late  Indeed  ui  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  Roman 
monarch  was  still  eminently  the  Cicsiir.  It  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  our  erx 
that  that  illustrious  title  w..s  depo.sed  Irom  its 
preeminence,  and  restricted  to  a  secondary  and 
deputed  authority.  Its  older  use  was  however 
revived  and  perpetuated,  though  less  exclusively, 
through  the  declining  ages  of  the  empire,  and 
has  survived  with  perhaps  unbroken  continuitv 
even  to  our  own  days.  The  Austrian  Kaiser  still 
retains  the  name,  though  he  has  renounced  the 
succession,  of  the  Ca'sars  of  Rome,  while  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy  pretends  to  derive  liis  national  desig- 
nation by  direct  inheritance  from  the  Ciesars  of 
Byzantium." — C.  3Ierivale,  Hist,  of  the  Koinans, 
ch.  31.— See,  also.  Romb:  B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14. 

CiESAR-AUGUSTA.— Oneof  the  fortified 
posts  established  in  Spain  bv  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  B.  C.  27,  and  in  which  the  veterans 
of  the  legions  were  settled.  The  place  and  its 
name  (corrupted)  survive  in  modern  Saragossa. 
— C.  Merivalc,  Hiat.  of  the  Romani,  ch.  34. 


C/ESAltEA  IN  CAPPADOCIA. 


CALATUAVA  AND  SANTIAGO. 


CiESAREA  IN  CAPPADOCIA:  Origin. 
See  Mazaca. 

A.  D.  260. — Capture,  massacre  and  pillage 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.     Si-c  Pkhsia:    A.  I). 

CiESAREA  IN  PALESTINE  :  Massacre 
of  Jews.     Sc.'  .Ik\v8:  A.  D.  «(^-70. 

The  Church  in.  See  CirnisTiANiTY:  A.  D. 
100-:n','. 

CiESAROMAGUS  IN  BRITAIN.— A 
Kuniiui  town  itleiititied,  pcncnilly,  with  inotlcrii 
Clu'linsfDni. — T.  Wright,  Celt,  IioinaaandSu.ro a, 
ch.  5. 

CiESAROMAGUS  IN  GAUL.— Modern 
Beauvais.     Sec  Wv.iAiX.. 

CiESARS,  The  Twelve.  See  Rome:  A.  D. 
68-!)fi. 

CiESAR'S    TOWER.      See     Toweu    of 

LONIION. 

CAFFA.     See  Gknoa:  A.  D.  1261-1299. 

CAHORS  :  Origin.    See  Caduiici A.  D. 

1580. — Siege  and  capture  by  Henry  of 
Navarre.     SeeFuAxn::  A.  D.  1578-1580. 

CAIRN.     See  Bakkow. 

CAIRO:  A.  D.  641.— Origin.  See  Mahome- 
tan CoNtiiEST:  A.  D.  ()4()-()4(). 

A.  D.  967-1171.— Capital  of  the  Fatimite 
Caliphs.  See  Mahometan  Conquest  and 
Emi'iuk:  a.  1).  908-1171. 

A.  D.  1517. — Capture,  sack  and  massacre  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  See  Tukks:  A.  D.  1481- 
1520. 

A.  D.  1798. — Occupied  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte.  See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1798  (May- 
August). 

A.  D.  1800. — Revolt  suppressed  by  the 
French.  See  France:  A.  D.  1800  (Januauy- 
June). 

A.  D.  1801-1802. — Surrender  to  the  English. 
— Restoration  to  Turkey.  See  Fh.vnce:  A.  I). 
1801-1802. 

A.  D.  1805-1811. — Massacres  of  the  Mame- 
lukes.    See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1803-1811. 

A.  D.  1879-1883.— Revolt  against  the  Khe- 
dive and  the  foreign  control. — Occupation  by 
the  British.     See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1875-1882,  and 

1882-1883. 

♦— — 

CAIROAN.    See  Kaiuwan. 

CAIUS,  called  Caligiila,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  D.  37-41. 

CAKCHIQUELS,  Tht.  See  American  Abo- 
BTGINE8:  Quiches,  and  May'as. 

CALABRIA :  Transfer  of  the  name.— "After 
the  loss  of  the  true  Calabria  [to  the  Lombards] 
the  vanity  ot  V.w  Greeks  substituted  that  name 
instead  of  the  moK  ignoble  appellation  of  Brdt- 
tium;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  time  of  Cliarlemagne. " — E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch. 
45,  note. 

A.  D.  1080. — Norman  duchy.  See  Italy 
(SouTnERN):  A.  1).  1000-1090. 


CALAIS  :  A.  D.  1346-1347.— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  Edward  III. — Immediately  after  his 
treat  victory  won  at  Creci,  the  English  king, 
Edward  III.  laid  siege  to  the  strong  city  of 
Calais.  He  built  a  town  of  huts  round  the  city, 
"which  he  called  '  Newtown  the  Bold,'  and  laid 
it  out  witli  a  market,  regular  streets  and  shops, 
and  all  the  necessary  accommodation  for  an 
army,  and  hither  weru  curried  in  vast  stores  of 


victuals  and  other  neces.saries,  obtained  by 
ravaging  tiie  country  round  and  b/  shipment 
from  England."  Calais  held  out  for  a  year,  and 
angered  tlic  king  so  by  its  obstinacy  that  when,  in 
August,  1347,  starvation  forced  its  people  to  sur- 
render, he  recjuired  that  six  of  the  chief  burgesses 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  for  execution.  Eustaehe  St.  Pierre 
and  five  others  nobly  offered  themselves  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  it  was  only  by  the  weeping  inter- 
cession of  Queen  Philippa  tiiat  Edward  was  in- 
duced to  spare  their  lives.  lie  expelled  all  the 
inhabitimts  who  refused  to  tuke  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  him  and  repeopled  the  town  with  Englishmen. 
— W.Warburton,  Edward  III.,  Second  Decade,  ch. 
3.— See,  also,  France:  A.  D.  1337-1360. 

A.  D.  1348.— The  Staple  for  English  trade. 
See  Staple. 

A.  D.  1558. — Recovery  from  the  English  by 
France.     Sec  France:  A.  D.  1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1564. — Final  surrender  of  English 
claims.     See  France:  A.  D.  1563-1564. 

A.  D.  1596-1598. — Surprise  and  capture  by 
the  Spaniards. — Restoration  to  France.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1593-1598. 


CALATRAVA  AND  SANTIAGO,  Knights 

of. — "It  was  to  repress  the  never-ceasing  incur- 
sions of  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  to  return 
these  incursions  Avith  interest,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Fernando  [Fernando  II.  of  the  early  Spanish 
kingdom  of  Leon],  two  military  orders,  those  of 
Calatrava  and  Santiago  [or  St.  Jago  —  or  St. 
James  of  Compostella],  were  instituted.  The 
origin  of  the  former  order  was  owing  to  the 
devotion  of  two  Cistercian  monk's;  St.  Ilaymoud, 
abbot  of  Fitero,  and  his  companion,  the  friar 
Diego  Velasquez.  These  intrepid  men,  who  had 
both  borne  arms  previous  to  their  monastic  pro- 
fession, indignant  at  the  cowardice  of  the  Temp- 
lars, who  resigned  into  the  king  of  Castile's 
hands  the  fortress  of  Calatrava,  which  had  been 
confided  to  their  defense  by  tlie  emperor  Alfonso, 
proposed,  in  1158,  to  the  regency  of  that  king- 
dom, to  preserve  that  position  against  the  assail- 
ants. The  proposal  was  readily  accepted.  Tlio 
preaching  of  the  warlike  abbot  was  so  efficacious, 
that  iu  a  short  time  he  assembled  20,000  men, 
whom  he  conducted  to  Calatrava,  and  among 
whom  were  not  a  few  of  his  own  monks.  There 
he  drew  up  the  institutions  of  the  order,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  place,  and  which  in  its 
religious  government  long  followed  the  Cistercian 
rule,  and  wore  the  same  monastic  habit,  —  a 
white  robe  and  scapulary.  [By  pope  Benedict 
XIII.  the  habit  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
knights  allowed  to  marry  'once.'  —  Foot-note.'\ 
The  other  order  commenced  in  1161.  Some  rob- 
bers of  Leon,  touched  with  their  past  enormities, 
resolved  to  make  reparation  for  them,  by  defend- 
ing the  frontiers  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Mohammedans.  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  —  if  the 
'  doL '  has  not  been  added  to  give  something  like 
respectability  to  the  origin — was  the  chief 
founder  of  the  order.  He  engaged  the  brethren 
to  assume  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  obligations  of  knighthood.  Ills 
military  and  monastic  fraternity  was  ajjproved 
i)y  king  Fernando;  at  whose  suggestion  the 
knights  chose  Santiago  as  their  patron,  whose 
bloixly  sword,  in  form  of  a  cross,  became  their 
professional  symbol.  These  two  orders  were 
nchly  endowed  by  successive  kings  of  Leon  an<^ 
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Castile,  until  their  possessions  became  immense." 
— 8.  A.  Dunham,  Hint,  of  Sixiin  and  Portiif/nl,  hk. 
8,  sect.  2,  ch.  1,  din.  2.  —In  1390  tlie  kniglits  of 
the  order  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  "  received 
permission  to  marry.  In  1493,  tlie  Grand  Master- 
ship was  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain."  In 
1523  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  Grand  Mfis- 
tership  of  the  Order  of  Calatrr.  va  was  transferred 
from  the  Pope  to  the  crowu  of  Spain,  "and 
since  that  time  the  order  has  gradually  merged 
into  a  court  instilutioii.  The  state  dress  is  a 
white  robe,  with  a  red  cross  on  the  left  breast. 
The  permission  to  marry  has  been  enjoyed  since 
1540." — F.  C.  Woodhouse,  Military  Religious 
Orders,  pt.  4. 

CALAURIA,  Confederation  of.— A  naval 
confederation,  formed  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Greek  hi.story,  by  the  seven  maritime  cities  of 
Orchomenus,  Athens,  vEgina,  Epidaurus,  Iler- 
mione,  Prasia;  and  Nauplia  against  the  kings 
of  Argos.  The  island  of  Calauria,  off  the 
eastern  point  of  Argolis,  was  the  center  of  the 
confederacy. — £.  Curtius,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  v.  1, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

CALCINATO,  Battle  of  (1706).  See  Italy 
(Savoy  AND  Piedmont)  :  A.  D.  1701-1713. 

CALCUTTA  :  A.  D.  1698.— The  founding 
of  the  city.     See  India:  A.  D.  lGOO-1702. 

A.  D.  1756. — Capture  by  Surajah  Dowlah. — 
The  tragedy  of  the  Black  "ole.  See  India: 
A.  D.  1755-1757. 

♦ 

CALDERON,  Battle  of.    See  Mexico:  A.  D. 

1810-1819. 

CALEDONIA,  The  name.  See  Scotland, 
TiiK  Name. 

Ancient  Tribes.  See  Britain,  Celtic  Tuibes. 

Wars  of  the  Romans.  See  Britain  :  A.  D. 
78-84. 

• 

CALEDONIA  SYLVA.  See  Britain,  Cel- 
tic Tkiues. 

CALEDONII,  The.— One  of  the  wild  tribes 
which  occupied  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  when 
the  Romans  held  Britain,  and  whose  name  they 
gave  finally  to  all  the  High!  md  tribes  and  to  that 
part  of  the  island. — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland, 
■y.  1. — See  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 

CALENDAR,  The  French  Republican.  Sec 
Trance:  A.  D.  1793  (October). 

CALENDAR,  Gregorian. —  Gregorian  Era. 
— "This  was  a  correction  and  improvement 
oi  the  Juli;  i  [see  Calendar,  Julian].  It  was 
discovered  at  length,  by  more  accurate  astronomi- 
cal observations,  that  the  true  solar  or  tropical 
year  was  365  oays,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  57 
seconds;  whence  it  fell  short  of  the  Julian  or 
Egyptian  computation  of  365  days  and  0  hours  by 
an  interval  of  11  minutes,  3  seconds,  .  .  .which, 
in  the  course  of  130  years,  amounted  to  a  whole 
day.  At  the  end  of  130  years,  therefore,  the 
tropical  year  began  a  day  earlier  than  the  civil, 
or  fell  back  a  day  behind  it.  .  .  .  In  the  time  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  A.  D.  1582,  .  .  .  the  [ver- 
nal] equinox  was  found  to  be  on  the  11th  of 
March,  having  fallen  back  ten  days.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  bring  it  ^^rward  to  its  former  place 
of  the  21st,  lie  left  out  ten  days  in  October,  call- 
ing the  5th  the  15th  day  of  that  month.  Whence 
in  that  year  of  confusion,  the  22d  day  of  Decem- 
ber became  the  tirst  of  January,  A.  D.  1583, 
which  was  the  first  year  of  the  Gregorian  Era 


In  making  this  correction,  he  was  principally 
as.sisleil  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  Claviu.s. 
But  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  this  error  in 
future,  a  further  reformation  of  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar was  wanting.  Because  the  vernal  ecpiinox  fell 
backwards  tiiree  days  in  the  course  of  390  years, 
Gregory,  chielly  by  the  assistance  of  Aloysiiis 
Lillius,  decreed  that  three  days  should  be  omitted 
in  every  four  centuries:  namely,  that  every 
first,  second  and  third  centurial  year,  which 
would  otherwise  be  bissextile,  should  be  a  com- 
mon year;  but  that  every  fourth  centurial  year 
should  remain  bi.ssextilo.  Tiius,  the  years  A.  I), 
1700,  1800,  1900,  and  2100,  2200,  2300,  were  to  bo 
common  years;  but  A.  D.  1600,  2000,  2400,  to 
remain  leap  years.  By  this  ingenious  reform, 
the  Julian  Calendar  is  rendered  sulHcieutly  accu- 
rate for  all  tlie  i)urposes  of  chronology,  and  even 
of  astronomy,  for  0000  yeara  to  come.  .  .  .  The 
Gregorian  or  reformed  Julian  year  was  not 
adopted  in  England  until  A.  D.  1751,  when,  the 
deficiency  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
then  amounting  to  eleven  days,  this  number  was 
struck  out  of  the  month  of  September,  by  Act 
of  Parliament;  and  the  3d  day  was  counted  the 
14th,  in  that  year  of  confusion.  The  next  year 
A.  I).  1752,  was  the  first  of  the  new  style,  be- 
ginning January  1,  instead  of  March  25." — 
W.  Hales,  New  AiuUysis  of  Chroiwlogy,  v.  1, 
bk.  1. — The  change  from  Old  Style,  as  tlie  Julian 
Calendar,  and  dates  according  with  it,  now  came 
to  be  called  to  New  Style,  or  the  reformed,  Gre- 
gorian Calendar,  was  made  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
part  of  Italy,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Denmark,  and  Lorraine,  in  A.  D.  1582 ;  in  Poland 
in  1586 ;  in  Hungary  in  1587 ;  in  Catholic  Switzer- 
land in  1583;  in  Catholic  Germany  in  1584;  in 
most  parts  of  Protestant  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land in  1700  and  1701,  and,  lastly,  in  England,  in 
1751.  In  Russia,  Greece,  and  the  East  generally, 
the  Old  Style  is  still  retained. — Sir  II.  Nicolas, 
Chronolof/tf  of  History. 

CALENDAR,  Julian.— Julian  Era.- "The 
epoch  of  the  Julian  Era,  which  jirecedes  the  com- 
mon or  Christian  Era  by  forty-five  yeare,  is  the 
reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar  by  Julius 
Ctesar,  who  ordained  that  the  Year  of  Rome  707 
should  consLst  of  15  months,  forming  altogether 
445  days ;  that  the  ensuinij  year,  708,  should  bo 
composed  of  365  days ;  and  that  every  fourth  year 
should  contain  366  days,  the  additional  day 
being  introduced  after  the  6th  of  the  calends  of 
!March,  i.  e.,  the  24th  of  Februi'ry,  which  year 
he  caned  Bissextile,  because  the  6th  of  the  calends 
of  March  were  then  doubled.  Julius  Cffisar  also 
divided  the  months  into  tlie  numberof  duys  which 
they  at  present  cont^iin.  The  Roman  calendar, 
which  was  divided  into  calends,  nones  and  ides, 
was  used  in  most  pulilic  instruments  throughout 
Europe  for  many  centuries.  .  .  .  The  caleiid  is 
the  1st  day  of  each  month.  The  ides  were  eight 
days  in  each  month :  in  March,  May,  July  and 
October  the  ides  commence  on  the  15tli,  and  in 
all  other  months  on  the  13th  day.  The  nones 
are  the  5tli  day  of  each  month,  excepting  in 
March,  May,  July  and  October,  when  tlie  nones 
fall  on  the  7th  day  The  days  of  the  month 
were  reckoned  backwards  instead  of  forwards: 
thus,  the  3(1  calends  of  February  is  the  30tli  of 
January ;  the  4th  calends  of  February  the  29th 
January.  .  .  .  Excepting  July  and  August,  which 
were  named  after  Julius  and  Augustus  Ca;sar, 
having  been  called  Qulutilis  and  Scxtilis,   tho 
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Roman  months  horo  their  present  names.  An 
error  prevailed  for  37  years  after  llie  (ieatli  of 
Julius  Ciesar,  from  reekoniiig  every  third  iustx'ud 
of  every  fourth  year  a  l)iHsextilc,  or  leap  year, 
as  if  the  year  contained  365  days,  8  hours.  When 
this  mistake  was  detected,  thirteen  intercalations 
had  occurred  instead  of  ten,  und  the  year  consc- 
(juently  began  three  days  too  lute :  tlic  calendar 
was,  therefore,  again  corrected,  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  each  of  the  ensuing  twelve  years 
should  contain  365  days  only,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  any  leap  year  until  A.  U.  C.  760 
or  A.  D.  7.  From  that  time  the  years  have  been 
calculated  without  mistakes,  and  the  Roman  year 
has  been  adopted  by  all  Christian  nations,  though 
about  tlie  sixth  century  they  began  to  date  from 
tbebirthof  our  Saviour." — Sir  II.  Nicolas,  Chron- 
ology of  Ilintonj,  p.  4. — "It might  naturally  have 
been  expected  that  Julius  Ca;sar  would  have  so 
ordered  his  reformed  solar  year,  as  to  begin  on 
the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  which,  in  the  '  Year 
of  Confusion  '  [i.  e. ,  the  year  in  which  the  error 
of  the  calendar  was  corrected]  was  supposed  to 
fall  on  Dec.  25.  But  he  chose  to  begin  his  new 
year  on  the  first  of  January  following,  because 
on  that  day  the  moon  was  new,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  at  7  hours,  6  minutes  and  35 
seconds  after  noon.  By  this  means  he  began  his 
year  on  a  most  high  or  holy  day  among  the  an- 
cient Druids,  with  whose  usages  he  was  w^ell  ac- 
quainted, and  also  made  his  new  year  the  first 
of  a  lunar  cycle." — W.  Hales,  New  Analym  of 
CJironology,  v.  1,  bk.  1. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivalc,  Hist,  of  the  Jiomans, 
eh,  "20. — For  an  account  of  the  subsequent  correc- 
tion of  the  Julian  calendar,  see  Calendar,  Giie- 

GOniAN. 

CALENDS.    See  Calendar,  J CLiAN. 

CALETI,  The.    See  Belo^. 

CALHOUN,  John  C,  and  the  War  of  1812. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1810-1812. 

And  the    Nullification    Movement.     See 

United  St.\te8  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1828-1833. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  American  Aborigines  :  Siiosiionean 
Fa-mily,  and  Modocs  and  their  California 
Neighbors. 

A.  D.  1543-1781. — Origin  of  the  name. — 
Early  Spanish  exploration  and  settlement. — 
The  founding  of  the  Franciscan  missions. — 
"The  settlements  of  the  Spanish  missionaries 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia date  from  the  first  foundation  of  San  Diego 
in  1769.  The  missions  that  were  la.,er  founded 
north  of  San  Diego  were,  with  the  original 
establishment  itself,  for  a  time  known  merely  by 
some  collective  name,  such  as  the  Northern 
Missions.  But  later  the  name  California,  already 
long  since  applied  to  the  country  of  the  peninsular 
missions  to  tlie  Southward,  was  extended  to  the 
new  land,  with  various  prefixes  or  qualifying 
phrases;  and  out  of  these  the  definitive  name 
Alta  [or  Upper]  California  at  last  came,  being 
applied  to  our  present  country  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Mexican  Republican  ownership. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  California,  no 
serious  question  remains  that  this  name,  as  first 
applied,  between  1535  and  1539  to  a  portion  of 
Lower  California,  was  derived  from  an  old 
printed  romance,  the  one  which  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  rediscovered  in  1863,  and  from 
which  he  drew  this  now  accepted  conclusion. 
For,  in  this  romance,  the  name  California  was 


already  before  1520  applied  to  a  fabulous  island, 
described  as  near  the  Indies  and  also  '  very  near 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise. '  Coloni.sts  whom  Cortes 
brought  to  the  newly  discovered  peninsida  in 
1535,  and  who  returned  the  next  year,  may  have 
been  the  first  to  apply  the  name  to  tliis  supposed 
islaii.i,  on  which  they  had  been  for  a  time  resi- 
dent. The  coast  of  Upper  California  was  first 
visited  during  the  voyage  of  the  explorer  Juan 
Cabrillo  in  la42-43.  Several  landings  were  then 
made  on  the  coast  and  on  tlie  islands,  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  region.  ...  In  1579  Drake's 
famous  visit  took  place  [see  America:  A.  D. 
1573-1580].  .  .  .  It  'is  .  .  .  almost  perfectly 
sure  that  he  did  not  enter  or  observe  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  that  he  got  no  sort  of  idea  cf  the 
existence  of  the  Great  Bay.  .  .  .  This  result  of 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  about  Drake's 
voyage  is  now  fairly  well  accepted,  although  some 
people  will  always  try  to  insist  that  Drake  dis- 
covered our  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  name 
San  Francisco  was  probably  applied  to  a  port  on 
this  coast  for  the  first  time  by  Cermefion,  who, 
in  a  voyage  from  the  Philippines  in  1595  ran 
ashore,  while  exploring  the  coast  near  Point 
Reyes.  It  is  now,  however,  perfectly  sure  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Spanish  navigator  be- 
fore 1769  applied  this  name  to  our  present  bay, 
which  remained  utterly  unknown  to  Europeans 
during  all  this  period.  ...  In  1602-3,  Sebastian 
Vizcaino  conducted  a  Spanish  exploring  expedi- 
tion along  the  California  coast.  .  .  .  Prom  this 
voyage  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  t  haracter 
of  the  coast  was  gained;  and  thenceforth 
geographical  researches  in  the  region  of  Cali- 
fornia ceased  for  over  a  century  and  a  half. 
With  only  this  meagre  result  we  reach  the  era  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Upper  California.  The 
missions  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California 
passed,  in  1767,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans;  and  tlie 
Spanish  government,  whose  attention  was  at- 
tracted in  this  direction  by  the  changed  con- 
ditions, ordered  the  immediate  prosecution  of  a 
long-cherished  plaa  to  provide  the  Manilla  ships, 
on  their  return  voyage,  with  good  ports  of 
supply  and  repairs,  and  to  occupy  the  north- 
west land  as  a  safeguard  against  Russian  or 
other  aggressions.  .  .  .  Thus  b-jgan  the  career 
of  Spanish  discovery  and  settlement  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  early  years  sliow  a  generally  rapid 
progress,  only  one  great  disaster  occurring, —  the 
destruction  of  San  Diego  Mission  in  1775,  by 
assailing  Indians.     But  this  loss  was  quickly  re- 

fiaired.  In  1770  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos  wa& 
ounded  at  Monteiey.  In  1772,  a  land  expedi- 
tion, under  Fages  and  Crespi,  first  explored  the 
eastern  shore  of  our  San  Francisco  Baj',  in  an 
effort  to  reach  by  land  the  old  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. .  .  .  After  1775,  the  old  name  began  to 
be  generally  applied  to  the  new  Bay,  and  so, 
thenceforth,  the  name  Port  of  San  Francisco 
means  what  we  now  mean  thereby.  In  1775, 
Lieutenant  Ayala  entered  the  new  harbor  by 
water.  In  the'following  year  the  Mission  at  San 
Francisco  was  founded,  and  in  October  its  church 
was  dedicated.  Not  only  missions,  however,  but 
pueblos,  inhabited  by  Spanish  colonists,  lay  in 
the  official  plan  of  the  new  undertakings.  The 
first  of  these  to  be  established  was  San  Jose, 
founded  in  November,  1777.  The  next  was  Los 
Angeles,  founded  in  September,  1781." — J. 
Royce,  California,  ch.  1,  6ecL  2. 
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Also  in  :  II.  II.  Bancroft.  Ilist.  of  the  Pacific 
Htiitc«,  V.  Vi  (Calif or inti,  v.  1).— F.  W.  Bliickmar, 
SjHtiiiHh  IiiHtitutionit  of  the  Southirfnt,  rh.  ."i-lS. 

A.  D.  1846-1847.— The  American  conquest 
and  its  unexplained  preludes. — "  Enrly  in  1H4G, 
the  Americans  in  California  numbered  about  200, 
mostly  able-bodied  men,  and  who  in  their 
activity,  enterprise,  and  audacity,  constituted 
quite  a  formidable  element  in  this  sparsely  in- 
liabited  region.  The  population  of  California  at 
this  time  was  6,000  Mexicans  and  200,000  In- 
dians. Wc  DOW  come  to  a  period  in  the  history 
of  C^alifornia  that  has  never  been  made  clear,  and 
respecting  which  there  are  conflicting  statements 
and  opinions.  The  following  facf^,  w-ro  ob- 
tained by  careful  inquiry  of  intelligent  parties 
who  lived  in  California  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, and  who  participated  m  the  scenes  nar- 
rated. The  native  Californians  appear  to  luive 
entertained  no  very  strong  affection  for  their  own 
government,  or,  rather,  they  felt  that  under  the 
influcuces  at  work  they  would  inevitably,  and 
at  no  very  distant  period,  become  a  dismembered 
branch  ot  the  Mexican  nation;  and  the  matter 
was  finally  narrowed  down  to  this  contested 
point,  namely,  whether  this  state  surgery  should 
be  performed  by  Americans  or  English,  the  real 
stniggle  being  between  these  two  nationalities. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  such  native 
Californians  as  the  Vallejos,  Castros,  etc.,  with 
the  old  American  settlers,  Leese,  Larkin,  and 
others,  sympathized  with  the  United  States,  and 
dc'red  annexation  to  the  American  republic. 
In  the  south,  Pio  Pico,  then  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  other  prominent  native  Californians, 
with  James  Alexander  Forbes,  the  English  con- 
sul, who  settled  in  Santa  Clara  in  1828,  were  ex- 
erting themselves  to  bring  the  country  under 
English  domination.  .  .  .  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the 
Mexican  War.  For  some  months  before  the  news 
that  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  had  commenced  [see  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1846-1847]  reached  California,  the  belief  that 
such  an  event  would  certainly  occur  was  uni- 
versal throughout  the  territory.  This  quickened 
the  impulses  of  all  parties,  and  stimulated  the 
two  /Ivals  —  the  American  and  English  —  in 
th(;ir  efforts  to  be  the  first  to  obtain  a  permanent 
hold  of  the  country.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment had  sent  Colonel  Fremont  to  the  Pacific  on 
an  exploring  expedition.  Colouel  Fremont  had 
passed  through  California,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Oregon,  wlien,  in  March,  1846,  Lieutenant 
Gillespie,  of  the  United  States  marine  service, 
was  sent  from  Washington  with  dispatches  to 
Colonel  Fremont.  Lieutenant  Gillespie  went 
across  Mexico  to  Mazatlan,  and  from  thence  by 
sea  to  California.  He  finally  overtook  Fremont 
early  in  June,  1846,  a  short  distance  on  the  road 
to  Oregon,  and  communicated  to  him  the  purport 
of  his  dispatches,  they  having  been  committed  to 
memory  and  the  papers  destroyed  before  he  en- 
tered Mexico.  What  these  instructions  author- 
ized Colonel  Fremont  to  do  has  never  been  pro- 
mulgated, but  it  is  said  they  directed  him  to 
remain  in  California,  and  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  fleet,  in 
case  war  with  Mexico  should  occur.  Fremont 
immediately  returned  to  California,  and  camped 
a  short  time  on  Feather  River,  and  then  took  up 
his  headquarters  at  Sutter's  Fort.  A  few  days 
after,  on  Sunday,  June  14th,  1846,  a  party  of 


fourteen  Americans,  under  no  apparent  com- 
mand, appeared  in  Sonoma,  captured  the  place, 
raised  the  IJeiir  flag,  proclaimed  tlie  independence 
of  California,  and  carried  off  to  Fremont's  head- 
(juarters  four  prominent  citizens,  namely,  the 
two  Vallejos,  J,  P.  Leese,  ai'd  Colonel  Pnidhon. 
On  tile  consummation  of  these  achievements,  one 
Merritt  was  elected  captain.  This  was  a  rough 
party  of  revolutionists,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  improvised  the  famous  Bear  flag  shows  upon 
what  slender  means  nations  i-.nd  kingdoms  are 
sometimes  started.  From  an  estimable  old  lady 
they  obtained  a  fragmentary  portion  of  her 
whSte  skirt,  on  which  they  painted  what  was  in- 
ten'/'d  to  represent  a  grizzly  bear,  but  not  being 
artistic  in  their  work  .  .  .  the  Mexicans,  with 
tl'jir  usual  happy  faculty  on  such  occasions, 
called  it  the  'Bandera  Colchis,' or  'Hog  Flag.' 
This  flag  now  ornaments  the  rooms  of  the  Pioneer 
Society  in  San  Francisco.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
1846,  William  B.  Ide,  a  native  of  New  England, 
who  had  emigrated  to  California  the  year  pre- 
vious, issued  a  proclamation  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fortress  of  Sonoma.  This  proclama- 
tion declared  the  purpose  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government,  and  establish  in  its  place 
the  republican  form.  .  .  .  General  Castro  now 
proposed  to  attack  the  feebly  manrfcd  post  at 
Sonoma,  but  he  was  fnistrated  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  Fremont,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1846,  called  a  meeting  of  Americans  at  Sonoma; 
and  this  assembly,  acting  under  his  advice,  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  country,  ap- 
pointed Fremont  Governor,  and  declared  war 
against  ^Mexico.  During  these  proceedings  at 
Sonoma,  a  flag  with  one  star  floated  over  the 
headquarters  of  Fremont  at  Sutter's  Fort.  The 
meaning  of  this  lone-star  flag  no  one  seems  to 
have  understood.  .  .  .  Just  as  Fremont,  with 
his  company,  had  started  for  the  coast  to  con- 
front Castro,  and  act  on  the  aggressive  generally, 
he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  as- 
tounding intelligence  that  Commodore  Sloat  had 
arrived  at  Monterey,  and  that,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1846,  he  had  raised  tlie  American  flag  and 
taken  possession  of  the  place ;  also,  that,  by  com- 
mard  of  Commodore  Sloat,  Con'mander  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Ports- 
mouth, then  lying  in  San  Francisco  Bivy,  had, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  taken  pos3ession  of  Ycrba 
Bucna  and  raised  the  American  flag  on  the  plaza. 
This  of  course  settled  the  business  for  all  par- 
ties. The  Mexican  flag  and  the  Bear  flag  were 
lowered,  and  in  due  time,  nolens  volens,  all  ac- 
quiesced in  the  flying  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
.  .  .  Commodore  Sloat  .  .  .  had  heard  of  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
.  .  .  sailed  from  Mazatlan  for  California,  took 
possession  of  the  country  and  raised  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  deci- 
sive steps  on  the  part  of  Commodore  Sloat  were 
not  taken  a  moment  too  soon,  as  on  the  14th  of 
July  the  British  man-of-war  Collingwood,  Sir 
George  Seymour  commanding,  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey," intending,  as  Sir  George  acknowledged, 
' '  to  take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. "  In  August,  Commodore  Sloat  relinquished 
the  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron  to  Cora- 
motloro  Stockton,  who  "immediately  instituted 
bold  and  vigorous  measures  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  territory.  All  his  available  force  for  land 
operations  was  350  men — sailors  and  marines. 
But  so  rapid  and  skilful  were  Stockton's  move- 
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mcntH,  and  so  efficient  was  the  coopemtion  of 
Fremont  with  liis  smiill  troop,  that  California 
waH  cirectiinlly  coninKTcd  in  January,  1847. 
During  all  this  periixl  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  ij^norant  of  what  was  transpiring  in 
California  and  vice  versa.  But  the  aetion  of 
Commodore  Sloat  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Commodore 
Stockton  .  .  .  did  but  anticipate  the  wishes  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  had,  in 
June,  1840,  dispatche<l  General  Kearney  across 
the  country  from  Fort  Leavenworth  [see  New 
Mexico:  A.  D.  1840],  at  the  head  of  1.6(X)  men, 
•with  orders  to  conijuer  California,  and  when 
conquered  to  assume  the  governorship  of  the 
territory.  General  Keaniey  arrived  in  California 
via  San  Pasqucl  with  greatly  dimini.shed  forces, 
December,  1840,  a  few  weeks  before  active  mili- 
tary operations  in  that  region  ceased." — E.  E. 
Dunbar,  Tfie  Romance  of  the  Age,  pp.  29-43. 

Also  ra :  H.  II.  Bancroft,  Ilut.  of  the  Pacific 
Staten,  V.  17  {California,  v.  5),  ch.  1-10.— ,J.  C. 
Fremont,  Memoirs  of  mt/  Life,  v.  1,  rh.  14-1.'). 

A.  D.  1848.— Cession  to  the  United  States. 
See  Mexico:  A.  1).  1848. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— The  discovery  of  Gold 
and  the  immigration  of  the  Gold-hunters. — 
"  In  the  summer  of  1847  the  American  residents 
of  California,  numbering  perhaps  2,000,  and 
mostly  establi.shed  near  San  Francisco  Bay, 
looked  forward  with  hope  and  confldence  to  the 
future.  Their  government  held  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  territory,  and  had  announced 
its  purpose  to  hold  it  permanently.  ...  It  so 
happened  that  at  this  time  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  American  interests  in  Califor- 
nia was  John  A.  Sutter,  a  Swiss  by  his  paren- 
tage; a  German  by  the  place  of  his  birth  in 
Baden ;  an  American  by  residence  and  naturaliza- 
tion in  Jlissouri ;  and  a  Mexican  by  subsequent 
residence  and  naturalization  in  California.  In 
1839  he  had  settled  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  American  rivers,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Sacramento."  His 
rancho  became  known  as  Sutter's  Fort. 
In  the  summer  of  1847  he  planned  the  build- 
ing of  a  flour-mill,  and  "partly  to  get  liun- 
ber  for  it,  he  dctennined  to  build  a  saw-mill  also. 
Since  there  was  no  good  timber  in  the  valley, 
the  saw-mill  must  be  in  the  mountains.  The 
site  for  it  was  selected  by  .James  W.  IMarshall,  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  a  skilful  wheelwright  by 
occupation,  industrious,  honest,  generous,  but 
'  cranky, '  full  of  wild  fancies,  and  defective  in 
some  kinds  of  business  sense.  .  .  .  The  place 
for  his  mill  was  in  the  small  valley  of  Coloma, 
1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  45 
miles  from  Sutter's  Fort,  from  which  it  was 
accessible  by  wagon  without  expense  for  road- 
making.  "  Early  in  1848  the  saw -mill  was  nearly 
completed ;  ' '  the  water  had  been  turned  into 
the  race  to  carry  away  some  of  the  loose  dirt 
and  gravel,  and  then  had  been  turned  off  again. 
Ou  the  afternoon  of  Mondaj%  the  24th  erf  January, 
Marshall  Avasnvalking  in  the  tail-race,  when  on 
its  rotten  granite  bed-rocK  he  saw  some  yellow 

!)articles  and  picked  up  several  of  thera.  The 
argest  were  about  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat. 
.  .  .  He  thought  they  were  gold,  and  went  to 
the  mill,  where  he  told  the  men  that  he  had 
found  a  gold  mine.  At  the  time,  little  import- 
ance was  attached  to  his  statement.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule.  Mar- 
shall hammered  his  new  metal  and  found  it 


malleable;  he  put  it  into  the  kitchen  Are,  and 
obscn-ved  that  it  did  not  readily  melt  or  become 
di.scolored ;  he  compared  its  color  with  gold  coin; 
and  the  more  he  c.xannned  it  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  gold."  lie  soon  foiuid  au 
opi)ortunity  to  show  his  discovery  to  Sutter, 
who  testecf  the  metal  with  acid  and  bv  careful 
wi-iglung,  and  sati.stied  hini.self  that  IVlarshall's 
conclusion  was  correct.  In  the  spring  of  1848 
San  Francisco,  a  village  of  about  700  inhabi- 
tants, had  two  newspapers,  the  '  (^alifomian ' 
and  the  'California  Star,'  both  weeklies.  The 
first  printed  mention  of  the  gold  discovery  was 
a  sliort  paragraph  in  the  former,  under  date  of 
the  15th  of  March,  stating  that  a  gold  mine  had 
been  found  at  Sutter's  Mill,  and  that  a  package 
of  the  metal  worth  f.30  had  been  received  at 
New  Helvetia.  .  .  .  Before  the  middle  of  June 
the  whole  territory  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
'  gold ' !  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  men  hurried  off  to 
the  mines.  Workshops,  stores,  dwellings, 
wives,  and  even  ripe  fields  of  grain,  were  left 
for  a  time  to  take  care  of  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  reports  of  the  discovery,  which  began  to 
reach  the  Atlantic  States  in  September,  1849, 
commanded  little  credence  there  before  January ; 
but  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  large  amounts  of 
gold  at  Mazatlan,  Valparaiso,  Panama,  and  New 
York,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt,  and  in  the  spring  there  was 
such  a  rush  of  peaceful  migration  as  the  world 
had  never  seen.  In  1849,  25,000  —  according  to 
one  authority  50,000 — immigrants  went  by 
land,  and  23,0()0  by  sea  from  the  region  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  by  sea  perhajja 
40,000  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
gold  yield  of  1848  was  estimated  at  |5, 000,000; 
that  of  1849  at  |23,000,000;  that  of  1850  at 
.'!50,000,000;  that  of  1853  at  $65,000,000;  and 
tl'en  came  the  decline  which  has  continued  until 
the  present  time  [1890]  when  the  yield  is  about 
$12,000,000."— J.  S.  Hittell,  The  Discoveiy  of 
Gold  in  California  {Century  Magazine,  Fehimary, 
1891). 

Also  in  :  E.  E.  Dunbar,  The  Bomance  of  the 
Age,  or  the  Discovery  of  Gold  in  Cat. — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Faeific  States,  v.  18  (Cali- 
fornia, V.  6)  ch.  2-4. 

A.  D.  1850. — Admission  to  the  Union  as  a 
free  state. — The  Compromise.  See  United 
St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1850. 

A.  D.  1856. — The  San  Francisco  Vigilance 
Committee. — "The  association  of  citizens  known 
as  the  vigilance  conmiittee,  which  was  organized 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  15th  of  May,  1856,  has 
had  such  an  influence  on  the  growth  and  pros- 
Ijerity  of  that  city  that  now  [1877],  at  the  end  of 
21  years,  a  true  account  of  the  origin  and  subse- 
quent action  of  that  association  will  be  read  with 
interest.  For  some  time  the  corruption  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  insecurity  of  the  ballot-box 
at  elections,  and  the  infamous  character  of  many 
of  the  public  officials,  had  been  the  subject  of 
complaint,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but 
throughout  the  State  of  California.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  the  honest  and  respectable  citizens  of 
Sau  Francisco  that  ...  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves  by 
reforming  the  courts  of  law,  and  by  taking  the 
ballot-box  from  the  hands  of  greedy  and 
unprincipled  pvjliticiaus. "  The  latter  were  repre- 
sented by  a  newspaper  called  the  Sunday  Times, 
edited  by  one  James  P.  Casey.     The  opinion  of 
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tho  bettor  classes  of  citizens  was  voiced  by  the 
Eveniiif,'  ntillctin,  whose  editor  was  James  Kin^. 
On  tlu!  14tii  of  May,  1850,  Kinjj  was  sliot  by 
Casey,  in  tlie  pid)li<!  street,  receiving  a  wound 
from  wliicli  he  died  six  days  later,  and  intense 
excitement  of  feeling  in  tho  city  was  proiluccd. 
Casey  surrendered  Idniself  and  was  lodged  in 
jail.  During  the  evening  of  tlic  14th  some  of 
the  members  of  a  vigilance  comndtteo  which 
had  been  formed  in  1851,  and  which  had  then 
che(  ked  a  free  riot  of  crime  in  the  suddenly 
populated  and  unorganized  city,  by  trying  and 
executing  a  few  desperadoes,  came  togeth(!r  and 
determined  the  organization  of  another  committee 
for  the  same  purpose.  "  The  next  day  (the  IStli) 
a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  were  drawn  up 
which  each  member  was  obliged  to  sign.  Tlie 
committee  took  ppacious  rooms,  and  all  citizens 
of  San  Fnmcisco  having  the  welfare  of  the  city 
at  heart  were  invited  to  join  the  as.sociation. 
Scv -ral  thousands  enrolled  themselves  in  a  few 
diiys.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee were  divided  into  companies  of  100, 
each  company  having  a  captain.  Early  on  Sun- 
day (the  18th)  orders  were  sent  to  the  dilTercnt 
captains  to  appear  with  their  companies  ready 
for  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  committee, 
in  Sacramento  Street,  at  nine  o'clock.  When  all 
the  companies  had  arrived,  they  were  formed 
into  one  body,  in  all  about  2,000  men.  Sixty 
picked  men  were  selected  as  a  guard  for  the 
executive  committee.  At  half-past  eleven  the 
whole  force  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  jail. 
A  large  number  of  spectators  had  collected,  but 
there  was  no  confusion,  no  noise.  Tiiey  marched 
through  tho  city  to  Broadway,  and  there  formed 
in  the  open  space  before  the  jail.  .  .  .  The 
houses  opposite  the  jail  were  searched  for  men 
and  arms  secreted  there,  the  committee  wishing 
to  prevent  any  chance  of  a  collision  which  might 
lead  to  bloodshed.  A  cannon  was  then  brought 
forward  and  placed  in  front  of  the  jail,  the 
muzzle  pointea  at  the  door."  The  jai'er  Avas 
now  called  upon  to  deliver  Casey  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  complied,  being  unable  to  resist. 
One  Charles  Cora,  who  had  killed  a  United  States 
marshal  the  November  previous,  was  taken 
from  the  jail  at  the  same  time.  The  two  pri^on- 
.-vs  were  escort''d  to  the  quarters  of  the  vigilance 
committee  and  there  confined  under  guard. 
Two  days  afterwards  (May  20th)  Mr.  King  died. 
Casey  and  Cora  were  put  on  trial  before  a  tribu- 
nal which  the  committee  had  organized,  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  were  hanged,  with 
solemnity,  on  the  22d,  from  a  platform  erected  in 
front  of  the  building  on  Sacramento  Street. 
"  The  executive  commitee,  finding  that  the 
power  they  held  was  perfectly  untler  control, 
and  that  there  was  no  danjjer  of  any  popular 
excesses,  determined  to  contmue  their  work  and 
rid  the  country  of  the  gang  of  ruffians  which  had 
for  so  long  a  time  managed  elections  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  its  vicinity.  These  men  were  all  well 
known,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  San  Francisco. 
Many  went  away.  Those  who  refu.sed  to  go 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  rooms  of  the 
committee,  where  they  were  confined  until 
opportunities  offered  for  shipping  them  out  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  governor  of  California  at 
this  time  was  3Ir.  J.  Neely  Johnson.  .  .  .  The 
major-general  of  the  second  division  of  state 
militia  (which  included  the  dty  and  county  of 
San  Francisco)  was  Mr.   William  T.    Sherman 


[afterwards  well  known  in  the  world  ns  Ooneral 
Sherman]  who  had  resigned  his  conunission  in 
tlie  United  States  army  and  had  Iweome  a  part- 
ner in  the  biinkiiig  lious(!  of  fiUcas,  Turner  & 
Co.,  in  Han  Francisco.  .  .  .  Toward  the  end  of 
ilav,  Qovemor  Johnson  .  .  .  ajipealed  to  Qcn- 
eral  Sherman  foradviee  and  assistance  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  vigilance  committee.  At  this  time 
General  Wool  was  in  cdinniand  of  the  United 
States  troops,  and  Coniiiiodon!  Farnigut  had 
charge  of  the  navy  yard."  General  Wool  was 
applied  to  for  arms,  and  Coinmodore  Farragut 
was  a.sked  to  station  a  vessel  f  war  at  anchor  off 
San  Francisco.  Both  olficer.s  declined  to  act  as 
requested,  having  no  authority  to  do  so.  "  When 
Governor  Johnson  returned  to  Sacramento,  a 
writ  was  issued,  at  his  recjuest,  by  Judge  Terry 
of  the  supreme  court,  commanding  the  sheriff 
of  San  Francisco  to  bring  before  him  oii(«  William 
Mulligan,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
vigilance  committee."  The  vigilance  committeo 
refused  to  surrender  their  prisoner  to  the  sheriff, 
and  General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  call  out  the 
inilitii'  of  his  division  to  support  that  officer.  At 
the  same  time  the  governor  i.ssued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  General  Sherman  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  arm  his  militia  for  service,  and  resigned 
the  couiniand.  The  governor  sought  and  ob- 
tained arms  elsewhere ;  but  the  schooner  which 
brought  them  was  seized  and  the  arms  possessed 
by  the  commiftue.  On  attempting  to  arrest  the 
person  who  had  charge  of  the  schooner,  one  of 
the  vigilance  committee's  policemen,  named  Hop- 
kins, was  stabbed  by  the  afterwards  notorious 
Judge  Terry,  who,  with  some  others,  had  under- 
taken to  protect  the  man.  "The  signal  for  a 
general  meeting  under  arms  was  sounded,  and  in 
a  short  time  1,500  men  were  reported  ready  for 
duty.  In  an  hour  4,000  men  were  under  arms 
and  prepared  to  act  against  the  so-called  law- 
and-order  party,  who  were  collected  in  force  at 
the  different  armories.  These  armories  were 
surrounded."  Judge  Terry  was  demanded  and 
delivered  up,  and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
in  the  armories  were  removed.  "In  this  way 
was  settled  the  question  of  power  between  the 
vigilance  committee,  who  wished  to  restore 
ortler  and  were  working  to  establisli  an  honest 
judiciary  and  a  pure  ballot,  and  their  opponents, 
the  law-and-order  party,  who  wished  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  law  by  means  of  .i  butcher's 
knife  in  the  hands  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  Although  the  committee  were  masters  in 
San  Francisco,  their  position  was  made  more 
precarious  by  the  very  fact  of  their  having  dis- 
armed their  opponents.  The  attention  of  tho 
whole  Union  was  attracted  to  the  state  of  things 
in  California,  and  it  was  rumored  that  instruc- 
tions had  been  sent  from  Washington  to  all  the 
United  States  vessels  in  the  Pacific  to  proceed  at 
once  to  San  Francisco ;  and  that  orders  were  on 
the  way,  placing  the  United  States  military 
force  in  California  at  the  disposal  of  Governor 
Johnson.  The  committee  went  on  steadily  with 
their  work.  .  .  .  All  the  Importiint  changes 
which  they  had  undertaken  had  been  carried 
out  successfully,  and  tliey  would  gladly  have 
given  up  the  responsibility  they  had  assumed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ca.se  of  Judge  Terry.  ...  At 
las*;  the  physicians  announced  that  Hopkins  was 
out  of  danger,  and  on  the  7tli  of  August  Judge 
Terry  was  released.   .    .   .  Having  got  rid  of 
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Judffe  Terry  tlie  committee  prepared  to  bring 
their  lalwiurs  to  a  close,  and  on  tiie  IHth  of  August 
tiic  whole  association,  numbering  over  5,00(.' 
men,  after  marching  through  the  principal  streets 
of  San  Franciyco,  returned  to  their  headquarters 
in  Sacramento  Street,  where  after  delivering  up 
their  arms  they  were  relieved  from  duty.  .  .  . 
In  the  following  November  there  was  an  election 
of  city  and  county  ofBcers.  Every  thing  went 
off  very  quietly.  A 'people's  ticket',  bearing 
the  names  of  thoroughly  trustworthy  citizens, 
irrespective  of  party,  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  for  the  last  20  years  San  ^'  rancisco 
hiis  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
governed  cities  in  the  United  States." — T.  G. 
Cary,  The  San  FrancUro  Vigilance  Committee 
{Atlantic  Monthh/,  Dec.  1877). 

Also  in;  H.  II.  Bancroft,  Ilixt,  of  the  Pacific 
Slates,  V.  IS  (California,  v.  6),  ch.  25.— Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  Meimnrs,  ch.  4  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1877-1880. — Denis  Kearney  and  the 
Sand  Lot  Party. — The  new  state  constitution. 
— "  Late  in  1877  n  meeting  was  called  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  express  sympathy  with  the  men  then  on 
t  nke  at  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  Some 
strong  language  used  at  this  meeting,  and  ex- 
aggerated by  the  newspapers,  frightened  the 
business  men  into  forming  a  sort  of  committee 
of  public  safety.  .  .  .  The  chief  result  of  the 
incident  was  further  irritation  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  perceived  that  the  rich  were  afraid 
of  them,  and  therefore  disposed  to  deal  harshly 
with  them.  Shortly  after  came  an  election  of 
municipal  officers  and  members  of  the  State 
legislature.  The  contest,  as  is  the  custom  in 
America,  brought  into  life  a  number  of  clubs 
and  other  organizations,  purporting  to  represent 
various  parties  or  sections  of  a  party,  and  among 
others  a  body  calling  itself  '  The  Working  men's 
Traile  and  Labor  Union,'  the  Secretary  of  which 
was  a  certain  Denis  Kearney.  When  the  election 
was  over,  Kearney  declared  that  he  would  keep 
his  union  going,  and  form  a  working  man's  party. 
He  was  a  drayman  by  trade,  Irish  by  birth, 
brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  accustomed 
to  ihclude  his  religion  among  the  established  in- 
stitutions he  reviled.  He  had  borne  a  good 
character  for  industry  and  steadiness  till  some 
friend  'put  him  into  stocks,'  and  the  loss  of 
what  he  hoped  to  gain  is  said  to  have  flfst  turned 
him  to  agitation.  He  had  gained  some  faculty 
in  speaking  by  practice  at  a  Sunday  debating 
club  called  the  Lyceum  of  Self  Culture.  .  .  . 
Kearney's   tongue,    loud    and    abusive,     soon 

fathered  an  audience.  On  the  west  side  of  San 
rancisco,  as  you  cross  the  peninsula  from  tlie 
harbor  towards  the  ocean,  there  is  (or  then  was) 
a  large  open  space,  laid  out  for  building,  but  not 
yet  built  on,  covered  with  sand,  and  hence  called 
the  Sand  Lot.  Here  the  mob  had  been  wont  to 
gather  for  meetings ;  here  Kearney  formed  his 
party.  At  first  he  had  merely  vagabonds  to  lis- 
ten, but  one  of  the  two  great  newspaper?  took 
him  up.  These  two,  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Morning  Call,  were  in  keen  rivalry,  and  the  for- 
mer seeing  in  this  new  movement  a  chance  of 
going  ahead,  filling  its  coluiiius  with  sensational 
matter  and  increasing  it°,  sale  among  working 
men,  went  in  hot  and  strong  for  the  Sand  Lot 
party.  .  .  .  The  advertisement  which  the  Chro- 
nicle gave  him  by  ite  reports  and  articles,  and 
which  he  repaid  by  advising  working  men  to 
take  it,  sooa  made  him  a  personage;  and  his 


positio'  ""as  finally  assured  by  his  being, 
along  \  everal  other  speakers,  arrested  and 

prosecui  1  a  charge  of  riot,  in  respect  of  in- 
fiammatc  speeches  delivered  at  a  meeting  on 
the  top  01  Nob  Hill,  one  of  the  steep  heights 
which  make  San  Francisco  the  most  picturesoue 
of  American  cities.  The  pro.secution  failed,  r  .id 
Kearney  was  a  popular  hero.  Clerks  and  tho 
better  class  of  citizens  now  began  to  attend  his 
meetings,  though  many  went,  from  mere  curi- 
osity, as  they  would  have  gone  to  a  circus;  tho 
W.  P.  C.  (Working  man's  Party  of  California) 
was  organized  as  a  regular  party,  embra^iug  tho 
whole  State  of  California,  with  Kearney  for  its 
President.  .  .  .  The  Sand  Lot  party  drew  its 
support  chiefly  from  the  Democrats,  who  here, 
as  in  the  East,  have  the  larger  share  of  the 
rabble;  hence  its  rise  was  not  unwelcome  to  tho 
Republicans,  because  it  promised  to  divide  and 
weaken  their  old  opponents;  while  the  Demo- 
crats, hoping  ultimately  to  capture  it,  gave  a 
feeble  resistance.  Thus  it  grew  the  faster,  and 
soon  began  to  run  a  ticket  of  its  own  at  city  and 
State  elections.  It  carried  most  of  the  city  offices, 
and  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  tho 
people  whether  a  new  Constitution  should  be 
framed  for  California,  it  threw  its  vote  in  favor 
of  having  one  and  prevailed.  .  .  .  Next  came, 
in  the  summer  of  1878,  the  choice  of  delegates  to 
the  convention  which  was  to  frame  the  new  Con- 
stitution. The  Working  man's  Party  obtained  a 
substantial  representation  in  the  coavration,  but 
its  nominees  were  ignorant  men,  without  ex- 
perience or  constructive  ideas.  .  .  .  However 
the  working  men's  delegates,  together  with  the 
more  numerous  and  less  corruptible  delegates  of 
the  farmers,  got  their  way  in  many  things  and 
produced  that  surprising  instrument  by  which 
California  is  now  governed.  ...  1.  It  restricts 
and  limits  in  every  possible  way  the  powers  of 
the  State  legislature,  leaving  it  little  authority 
except  to  carry  out  by  statutes  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  It  makes  'lobbying,'  i.  e., 
the  attempt  to  corrupt  a  legislat;or,  and  the  cor- 
rupt action  of  a  legislator,  felony.  2.  It  forbids 
the  State  legistature  or  local  authorities  to  incur 
debts  beyond  a  certain  limit,  taxes  uncultivated 
land  equally  with  cultivated,  makes  sums  due 
on  mortgage  taxable  in  the  district  where  the 
mortgaged  property  lies,  authorizes  an  income 
tax,  and  directs  a  highly  inquisitorial  scnitiny 
of  everybody's  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. 3.  It  forbids  the  'watering  of  stock,'  de- 
clares that  the  State  has  power  to  prevent  cor- 
porations from  conducting  their  business  so  as  to 
'infringe  the  general  well-being  of  the  State'; 
directs  the  charges  of  telegraph  and  gas  com- 
panies, and  of  water-supplying  bodies,  to  be 
regulated  and  limited  by  law ;  institutes  a  rail- 
road commission  with  power  tc  fix  the  transpor- 
tation rates  on  all  railroads  and  examine  the 
books  and  accounts  of  all  transportation  com- 
panies. 4.  It  forbids  oil  corporations  to  employ 
any  Chin'^se,  debars  them  from  the  suflErage, 
forbids  their  employ  ment  on  any  public  works, 
annuls  all  contracts  for 'coolie  labour,'  directs 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
any  company  which  shall  import  Chinese,  to 
impose  conditions  on  the  residence  of  Chinese, 
and  to  cause  their  removal  if  they  fall  to  observe 
these  conditions.  It  also  declares  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  on  all 
public  works.     When  the  Constitution  came  to 
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be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  in  5Iay 
1879,  it  was  vcliemently  opposed  by  the  niouieil 
men.  .  .  .  The  struggle  was  severe,  but  the 
Granger  pauy  commanded  so  many  rural  votes, 
and  tlie  Band  Lot  party  so  many  in  San  Francisco 
{whose  population  is  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  the 
entire  State)  that  the  Constitution  was  carried, 
though  by  a  small  majority,  only  11,000  out  of 
a  total  of  145,000  citizens  voting.  .  .  .  The  next 
thing  was  to  choose  a  legislature  to  carry  out 
the  Constitution.  Had  the  same  influences  pre- 
vailed in  this  election  as  prevailed  in  that  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  the  results  might  have 
been  serious.  But  fortunately  there  was  a  slight 
reaction.  ...  A  series  of  statutes  was  passed 
which  gave  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  form  perhaps  as  little  harmful  as 
could  be  contrived,  and  certainly  loss  harmful 
than  had  been  feared  when  the  Constitution  was 
put  to  the  vote.  JIany  bad  bills,  particularly 
those  aimed  at  the  Chinese,  were  defeated,  and 
one  may  say  generally  that  the  expectations  of 
the  Sand  Lot  men  were  grievously  disappointed. 
While  all  this  was  passing,  Kearney  had  more 
and  more  declined  in  fame  and  jiower.  He  did 
not  sit  either  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  or 
in  the  legislature  of  1880.  The  mob  had  tired  of 
his  harangues,  especially  as  little  seemed  to  come 
of  them,  and  as  the  candidates  of  the  W.  P.  C.  had 
behaved  no  better  in  office  than  those  of  the  old 
parties.  He  had  quarreled  with  the  Chronicle. 
He  was,  moreover,  quite  unfitted  by  knowledge 
or  training  to  argue  the  legal,  economical,  and 
political  questions  involved  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion so  that  the  prominence  of  these  questions 
threw  him  into  the  background.  .  .  .  Since  1880 
he  has  played  no  part  in  Californian  politics,  and 
is  Indeed  so  insignificant  that  no  one  cares  to 
know  where  he  goes  or  what  he  does." — J.  Bryce, 
The  American  Commomrealth,  ch.  dO{v.  2),  and 
app.  to  V.  1  {containing  the  text  of  the  Const,  of 

Cal). 

♦ 

CALIGULA.    See  Caius. 

CALIPH,  The  Title.— The  title  Caliph,  or 
Khalifa,  simply  signifies  in  the  Arabic  language 
"Successor."  The  Caliphs  were  the  successors 
of  Mahomet. 

CALIPHATE,  The.  See  Mahoietan  Con- 
quest. 

CALIPHS,  The  Turkish  Sultan  becomes 
successor  to  the.    SceBAODAii:  A.  D.  12o8. 

CALISCH,  OR  KALISCH,  Treaty  of.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1812-1813. 

CALIXTINES,  The.  See  Bohemia  :  A.  D. 
1419-1434. 

CALLAO:  Siege,  1825-1826.  See  Peru: 
A.  D.  1820-1826. 

A.  D.  1866. — Repulse  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
See  Peru:  A.  D.  1826-1870. 

CALLEVA. — One  of  tlie  greater  towns  of 
Roman  Britain,  the  walls  of  which,  found  at  Sil- 
chester  enclose  an  area  of  three  miles  in  circuit. 
— T.  Wright,  Celt,  lioman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

CALLIAS,  Peace  of.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
460-449. 

CALLINICUS,  Battle  of.— Fought  in  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Persians,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Easter  Eve,  A.  D.  531. 
The  Romans,  conunanded  by  Belisarius,  suffered 
an  apparent  defeat,  but  they  checked  an  intended 
advance  of  the  Persians  on  Antioch. — G.  liawlin- 
aon,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  19. 


CALLISTUS  IL,  Pope,  A.  D.  1119-1124. 
. . .   Callistus  III.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1455-1458. 

CALMAR,  The  Union  of.  See  Scandixa- 
viAN  States:  A.  I).  1018-1397,  and  1397-1527. 

CALPULALPAM,  Battle  of  (i860).  See 
Mexico:  A.  D.  1848-18G1. 

CALPURNIAN  LAW,  The.— "  In  this  year. 
B.  C.  149,  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Pi.so  Frugi, 
who  was  one  of  the  Roman  writers  of  annals, 
proposed  and  carried  a  Lex  Calpuruia.  which 
made  a  great  change  in  the  Roman  criminal 
procedure.  Before  this  time  and  to  the  third 
Punic  war,  when  a  magistratus  had  misconducted 
himself  in  his  foreign  administration  by  oppres- 
sive acts  and  spoliation,  there  were  several  ways 
of  inquiring  into  his  offence.  .  .  .  But  these 
modes  of  procedure  were  insuftlciont  to  protect 
the  subjects  of  Rome  against  bad  magistratus. 
.  .  .  The  remedy  for  these  evils  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  court  under  the  name  of  Quae.stio  Per- 
pctua  de  pccuniis  repetundis,  the  first  regular 
criminal  court  that  existed  at  Rome.  Courts 
similarly  constituted  were  afterwards  established 
for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  other 
offences.  The  Lex  Calpurnia  defined  the  offence 
of  Repetundoj,  as  it  was  briefly  named,  to  be 
the  taking  of  money  by  irregular  means  for  the 
use  of  a  governor.  The  name  Repetunda;  was 
given  to  this  offence,  because  the  object  of  the 
procedure  was  to  compel  the  governor  to  make 
restitution.  .  .  .  The  court  consisted  of  a  pre- 
siding judge  .  .  .  and  of  a  body  of  judices  or 
ju.ymen  annually  appointed.  The  number  of 
this  body  of  judices  is  not  known,  but  they  were 
all  senators.  The  judge  and  a  jury  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  judices  tried  all  the  cases  which 
came  before  them  during  one  year;  and  hence 
came  the  name  Quaestio  Perpetua  or  standing 
court,  in  opposition  to  the  extraordinary  commis- 
sions which  had  hitherto  been  appointed  as  the 
occasion  arose.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Lex 
Culpumia  contained  any  penalties.  As  far  as  the 
evidence  shows,  it  simply  enabled  the  complain- 
ants to  obtain  satisfaction." — G.  Long,  Decline 
of  the  lioman  Repuhlic,  ch.  3. 

CALUSA,  The.    See  American  Aborigines: 

TiMUQUANAN    FAMILY. 

CALVEN,  Batl'a  of  (1499).  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  D.  1396   .499. 

CALVIN  A^  J  THE  REFORMATION. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1521-1535;  and  Geneva: 
A.  D.  1536-1564. 

CAMARCUM.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
town  of  Cambrai. 

CAMARILLA. — A  circle  of  irresponsible 
chamber  counsellors  —  courtiers  —  surrounding 
a  sovereign  with  influences  superior  to  those  01 
his  respon.sible  ministers. 

CAMBALU,ORCAMBALEC.  SeeCniNA: 
A.  D.  1259-1294. 

CAMBAS,  OR  CAMPA,  OR  CAMPO,  The. 
See  Bolivia:  AnoiiioiNAL  iniiauitants;  and 
American  Aborioines:  Andesians. 

CAMBORICUM.— A  Roman  town  in  Bri- 
tain.— "  Camborioum  was  without  doubt  a  very 
important  town,  which  commanded  the  southern 
fens.  It  had  three  forts  or  citadels,  the  principal 
of  whicli  occupied  the  district  called  the  Castle- 
end,in  the  modern  town  of  Cambridge.and  appears 
tc  have  had  a  bridge  over  the  Cam,  or  Granta; 
of  the  others,  one  stood  below  the  town,  at  Ches- 
terton, and  the  other  above  it,  at  Granchcster. 
Numerous  roads  branched  off  from  this  town. 
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.  .  .  Berle  calls  the  representative  of  Cambori- 
cum,  in  his  time,  a  'little  deserted  city,'  and 
tells  us  how,  when  the  nuns  of  Ely  wanted  a 
coffln  for  their  Siiiutly  abbess,  Etheldreda,  they 
found  a  Iwautiful  sculptured  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  outside  the  city  walls  of  the 
Roman  town." — T.  Wright,  delt,  Roman  aiul 
StiJrou,  rh.  Ti. 

CAMBRAI:  A.  D.  1581.  — Unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  Prince  of  Parma.  See  Netueu- 
LANDS:  A.  D.  1581-1584. 

A.  D.  1595-1598.— End  of  the  Principality  of 
governor  Balagni.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Spaniards. — Retention  under  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
vins.     See  Fkanck:  A.  D.  1593-1598. 

A.  D.  1677.— Taken  by  Louis  XIV.  See 
Netherlands  (Holland)  :  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1679. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Nlme- 
OCEN,  TuE  Peace  of. 


CAMBRAI,  The  League  of.  See  Vekice: 
A,  D.  1508-1509. 

CAMBRAI,  Peace  of.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1527-1529. 

CAMBRIA.— The  early  name  of  Wales.  See 
Kymuy,  and  Cumbima;  also,  Bihtain:  6th  Cen- 

TUKY. 

CAMBRIDGE,    England,   Origin  of.    See 

Cambohiclm.  ' 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.— The  first  settle- 
mtnt.     Sec  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1629-1680. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Platform,  The.  See  Mass.i- 
chusetts:  a.  D.  1646-1651. 

CAMBYSES,  OR  KAMBYSES,  King  of 
Persia,  B.  C.  529-522. 

CAMDEN,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1780  (FBnmcARY— August). 

CAMERONIAN  REGIMENT,  The.— In 
1689,  when  Claverhouse  was  raising  the  High- 
larl  clans  in  favor  of  James  II.,  "  William  Cle- 
land,  who  had  fought  with  distinguished  bravery 
at  Bothwell,  and  was  one  of  the  few  men  whom 
Claverhouse  feared,  made  an  offer  to  the  [Scot- 
tish] Estates  to  niise  a  regiment  among  the  Cam- 
eronians,  under  the  colonelcy  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Cameronian  regiment.  Its  first 
lieutenant-colonel  was  Cleland ;  its  first  chaplain 
■was  Shields.  Its  courage  was  first  tried  at  Dun- 
keld,  where  these  800  Covenanted  warriors  rolled 
back  the  tide  of  Celtic  invasion ;  and  since  that, 
undegenerate  though  changed,  it  has  won  tro- 
phies in  every  quarter  of  the  world. " — J.  Cun- 
ningham, Church  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  2,  c/t.  7. 

Also  in  :  J.  Browne,  Hist,  of  the  Ilighlands, 
f».  2,  ch.  8. 

CAMERONIANS,  The.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1081-1689. 

CAMISARDS,  The  revolt  of  the.  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1702-1710. 

CAMORRA,  OR  CAMORRISTI,  The.— 
"Besides  the  regular  authorities  known  to  and 
avowed  by  the  law  .  .  .  there  existed  under  the 
Bourbon  rule  at  Naples  [overthrown  by  Garibaldi 
in  1860]  a  self -constituted  authority  more 
terrible  than  either.  It  was  not  easy  to  obtain 
exact  pr(X)f  of  the  operation  of  this  authority, 
for  it  was  impatient  of  question,  its  vengeance 
was  prompt,  and  the  instrument  of  that  ven- 
geance was  the  knife.  In  speaking  of  '"  as  one 
authority  it  is  possible  to  err,  for  different  forms 
or  branches  of  this  secret  institution  at  times 


revealed  their  existence  by  the  orders  which 
they  issued.  This  secret  influence  was  that  of 
the  Camorra,  or  Camorristi,  a  sort  of  combina- 
tion of  the  violence  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
trades  union  tyranny  of  Sheffield,  and  of  the 
blackmail  levy  of  the  borders.  The  Camorristi 
were  a  body  of  unknown  individuals  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  public,  especially  on  the  smaller 
tradespeople.  A  man  effected  a  sale  of  his  ware ; 
as  the  customer  left  his  shop  a  man  of  the  people 
would  enter  and  demand  the  tax  on  the  sale  for 
the  Camorra.  None  could  escape  from  the 
odious  tyranny.  It  was  impalpable  to  the 
police.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  industry 
of  illicit  taxation.  It  issued  its  orders.  When 
the  Italian  Parliament  imposed  stamp  duties, 
that  sensibly  increased  the  cost  of  litigation,  that 
indispensable  luxury  of  the  Neapolitans,  the 
advocates  received  letters  warning  them  to  cease 
all  practice  in  the  courts  so  long  as  these  stamp 
duties  M'ere  enforced.  '  Otherwise, '  continued 
the  mandate,  '  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  arranging  your  affairs. '  Signed  by  '  the 
Camorra  of  the  avvocati.'  The  arrangement 
hinted  at  was  to  be  made  by  the  knife.  .  .  .  The 
Italian  government,  much  to  its  credit,  made  a 
great  onslaught  on  the  Camorristi.  Many  were 
arrested,  imprisoned  or  exiled,  some  even  killed 
one  another  in  prison.  But  the  total  eradication 
of  so  terrible  a  social  vice  must  be  [published  in 
1867]  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  perseverance 
and  time." — The  Trinity  of  Italy;  by  an  English 
Civilian,  p.  70. 

CAMP  OF  REFUGE  AT  ELY.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1069-1071. 

CAMPAGNA,  OR  CAMPANIA.— '"The 
name  of  Campania,'  says  Pelligrini,  '  which  was 
first  applied  to  the  territory  of  Capua  alone,  ex- 
tended itself  by  successive  re-arrangements  of 
the  Italian  provinces  over  a  great  part  of  Central 
Italy,  and  then  gradually  shrank  back  again 
into  its  birth-place,  and  at  last  became  restricted 
to  the  limits  of  one  city  only,  Naples,  and  that 
one  of  the  least  importance  in  Italy.  What 
naturally  followed  was  the  total  disuse  of  the 
name.'  .  .  .  The  term  Campania,  therefore,  be- 
came obsolete  except  in  the  writings  of  a  few 
mediaeval  authors,  whose  statements  created 
some  confusion  by  their  ignorance  of  the  different 
senses  in  which  it  had  at  different  times  been 
used.  An  impression  seems,  however,  to  have 
prevailed  that  the  district  of  Capua  had  been  so 
named  on  account  of  its  flat  and  fertile  nature, 
and  hence  every  similar  tract  of  plain  country 
came  to  be  called  a  campagna  in  the  Italian 
language.  The  exact  time  Avhen  the  name, 
which  had  thus  become  a  mere  appellative,  was 
applied  to  the  Roman  Campagna  is  not  accurately 
ascertained.  ...  It  will  be  seer  that  the  term 
Romar.  Campagna  is  not  a  geographical  definition 
of  any  district  cr  province  with  clearly  fixed 
limits,  but  tlmt  it  is  a  name  loosely  employed  in 
speaking  of  the  tract  which  lies  round  the  city 
of  Rome." — R.  Burn,  Some  and  tlte  Campagna, 
'ch,  14,  note  at  end. 

Also  in  :  Sir  W.  Gell,  Topog.  of  Rome.  0.  1. 

CAMPALDINO,  Battle  of.  See  Floiiencb: 
A.  D.  1'289. 

CAMPANIANS,  The.  See  Sabines  :  also, 
Samnites. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  Colin  (Lord  Clyde),  The 
Indian  Campaign  of.  See  India  :  A.  D.  1857' 
1858. 
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CAMPBELL'S  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
United  S^  tes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (October — 
Decembek    Tennessee). 

CAMPE  DOWN,  Naval  battle  of.  See 
England  :  .»..  D.  1797. 

CAMPO-FORMIO,  Peace  of.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1797  (May— October). 

CAMPO  SANTO,  Battle  of  (1743).  See 
Italy  :  A.  D.  1741-1743. 

CAMPO-TENESE,  Battle  of  (1806).  See 
France  :  A.  D.  1805-1800  (December— Sep- 
te.mber). 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS  AT  ROME,  The. 
— "The  history  of  the  Campus  Jlartius  presents 
us  with  a  series  of  striking  contrasts.  It  has 
been  covered  in  successive  ages,  first  by  tlu; 
cornfields  of  the  Tartjuinian  dynsisty,  then  by 
the  parade  ground  of  the  great  military  repub- 
lic, next  by  a  forest  of  marble  colonnades  and 
porticoes,  and.  Lastly,  by  a  confused  mass  of 
mean  and  filtiiy  streets,  clustering  round  vast 
mansions,  and  innumerable  churches  of  every 
size  and  description.  .  .  .  During  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  the  whole  Campus  seems  to  have 
been  considered  state  property  and  was  used  as 
a  military  and  athletic  exercise  ground  and  a 

{•lace  of  meeting  for  the  comitia  centuriaUi." — 
{.  Burn,  Jioirw  and  Uie  Campagna,  ch.  13,  pt.  1. 
— "We  have  hitherto  employed  this  name  to 
designate  tlie  whole  of  the  meadow  land  bounded 
by  the  Tiber  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Collis  Hortulorum,  t  j  Quirinal  and  the  Capito- 
line.  .  .  .  But  the  Campus  jMartius,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  was  that  portion  only  of  the  flat  ground 


which  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of 
the  stream.  .A  ecording  to  the  narrative  of  Livy, 
it  was  the  property  of  the  Tarquins,  and  upon 
their  expulsion  was  confiscated,  and  tlien  conse- 
crated to  Mars;  but  Dionysius  asserts  that  it  had 
been  previously  set  apart  to  the  gcd  and  sacri- 
legiously appropriated  by  the  tyrant.  .  .  .  During 
the  republic  the  Campus  Martms  was  employed 
specially  for  two  purposes.  (1.)  As  a  place  "for 
holding  the  constitutional  assemblies  (comitia) 
especially  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  also  for 
ordinary  public  meetings  (coneiones).  (2.)  For 
gymnastic  and  warlike  sports.  For  seven  cen- 
turies it  remained  almost  entirely  open.  ...  In 
the  Comitia,  the  citizens,  when  their  votes  were 
taken,  passed  into  enclosures  termed  septa,  or 
ovilia,  which  were,  for  a  long  period,  temporary 
wooden  erections." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of 
lioman  Antiq.,  ch.  1. 

CAMULODUNUM.  See  Colchester,  Ori- 
gin OF. 

CAMUNI,  The.     See  Rii.htians. 

CANAAN.  —  CANAANITES.  —  "  Canaan 
signifies  '  the  lowlands,'  and  was  primarily  the 
name  of  the  coast  on  which  the  great  cities  of 
Phoenicia  were  built.  As,  however,  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country  were  inhabited  by  a  kindred 
population,  the  name  came  to  be  extended  to 
designate  the  whole  of  Palestine,  just  as  Pales- 
tine itself  meant  originally  only  the  small  territory 
of  the  Philistines.' — A.  II.  Sayce,  Frenh  Light 
from  the  Ancient  Monumentg,  ch.  2. — See  Pna?Ni- 
ciANS:  Origin  and  early  history;  also,  Jews: 
The  Early  Hebrew  History,  and  Hamites. 


CANADA. 

(NEW  FRANCE.) 


Names. — "The  year  after  the  failure  of  Ver- 
razano's  last  enterprise,  1525,  Stefano  Gomez 
sailed  from  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Florida;  thence 
he  steered  northward  in  search  of  the  long  hoped- 
for  passage  to  India,  till  he  reached  Cape  Race, 
on  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Newfoundland. 
The  further  details  of  his  voyage  remain  un- 
known, but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  traded 
upon  its  shores.  An  ancient  Castilian  tradition 
existed  that  the  Spaniards  visited  these  coasts 
before  the  French,  and  having  perceived  no  ap- 
pearance of  mines  or  riches,  they  exclaimed 
frequently  'Aca  nada'  [signifying  'here  is 
nothing'!;  the  natives  caught  up  the  sound,  and 
when  other  Europeans  arrived,  repeated  it  to 
them.  The  strangers  concluded  that  these  words 
were  a  designation,  and  from  that  time  this  mag- 
nificent country  bore  the  name  of  Canada.  .  .  . 
Father  Hennepin  asserts  that  the  Spaniards  weru 
the  first  discoverers  of  Canada,  and  that,  finding 
nothing  there  to  gratify  their  extensive  desires 
for  gold,  they  bestowed  upon  it  the  appellation 
of  Capo  di  Nada,  'Cape  Nothing,'  whence  by 
corruption  its  present  name.  .  .  .  Lji  Potherie 
gives  the  some  derivation.  .  .  .  This  derivation 
would  reconcile  the  different  assertions  of  the 
early  discoverers,  some  of  whom  give  the  name 
of  Canada  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence; others,  equally  worthy  of  credit,  confine 
it  to  a  small  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stadacoua  (now    Quebec).  .  .  .  Dupouceau,   in 


the  Transactions  of  the  [American]  Philosophical 
Society,  of  Philadelphia,  founds  his  conjecture 
of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  name  of  Canada  upon 
the  fact  that,  in  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  into  the  Mohawk  tongue,  made  by 
Brandt,  the  Indian  chief,  the  wonl  Canada  i» 
always  used  to  signify  a  village.  The  mistake 
of  the  early  discovered,  in  taking  the  name  of  a 
part  for  that  of  the  whole,  is  very  pardonable  in 
persons  ignorant  of  the  Indian  language.  .  .  . 
The  natural  conclusion  ...  is,  that  the  word 
Canada  was  a  mere  local  appellation,  without 
reference  to  the  country;  that  each  tribe  had 
their  own  Canada,  or  collection  of  huts,  which 
shifted  its  position  according  to  their  migra- 
tions."—  E.  Warburton,  The  Vonquest  of  Omada, 
V.  1,  ch.  1,  and  foot-note. — "  Canada  was  the  name 
which  Cartier  found  attached  to  the  land  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  attempted  to  displace 
it.  .  .  .  Nor  did  Roberval  attempt  to  name  the 
country,  while  the  commission  given  him  by  the 
king  does  not  associate  the  name  of  Francis  or 
any  new  name  therewith.  .  .  .  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  belief  in  New  England,  at  a  later 
day,  that  Canada  was  derived  from  William  and 
Emery  de  Caen  (Cane,  as  the  English  spelled  it), 
Avho  were  in  New  France  in  1021,  and  later. 
Cf.  Morton's  'New  English  Canaan,'  Adam's  edi- 
tion, p.  235,  and  Josselyn's 'Riirities,'  p.  5;  also, 
J.  Reade.  in  his  history  of  geographical  names 
in  Canada,  printed  in  New  Dominion  Monthly, 
xi.  344." — B.  F.  De  Costa,  Jacquen  Cartier  and 
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Founding  <•/ 
Port  /loyal. 


CANADA,  1603-1605. 


his  SuecesMrg  {Xatrative  and  Cn't.  Ilist.  of  Am., 
V.  4,  ch.  2),  and  Editor's  fixd-note. — "  Cartier  calls 
the  St.  Lawrence  tlie  'River  of  Ilochelaga,'  or 
'the  great  river  of  Canada.'  He  contines  the 
name  of  Canada  to  a  district  extending  from  tlie 
Isle  au.\  Coudres  in  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point 
at  some  distance  above  the  site  of  Quebec.  The 
country  below,  he  adds,  was  called  by  the  In- 
diins  Siiguenay,  and  that  above,  Ilochelaga.  In 
tlie  map  of  Gerard  Mercator  (1569)  the  name 
Canada  is  given  to  a  town,  with  an  adjacent  dis- 
trict, on  the  river  Stadin  (St.  Charles).  Lescar- 
bot,  a  later  writer,  insists  that  the  country  on 
botli  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Hochelaga 
to  its  mouth,  bore  the  name  of  Canada.  In  the 
second  map  of  Ortelius,  published  about  the 
year  1573,  New  France,  Nova  Francia  is  thus 
divided : — '  Canada,'  a  district  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
above  the  River  Saguenay ; '  Chilaga'  (Hochelaga), 
the  angle  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence; 'Saguenai.'a  district  below  the  river  of 
that  name;  '  Moscosa,'  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  east  of  the  River  Richelieu;  '  Avacal,'  west 
and  south  of  Moscosa;  'Norumbej^a,'  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick;  'Apalachen,'  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, etc.;  'Terra  Corterealis,'  Labrador; 
•Florida,'  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida.  3Ier- 
cator  confines  the  name  of  New  France  to  districts 
bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Others  give  it 
a  much  broader  application.  The  use  of  this 
name,  or  the  nearly  allied  names  of  Fnmcisca 
and  La  Franciscane,  dates  back,  to  say  the 
least,  as  far  as  1535,  and  the  Dutch  geogniphers 
are  especially  free  in  their  use  of  it,  out  of  spite 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Canada  has  been  a  point  of  discussion.  It  is, 
without  dcmbt,  not  Spanish,  but  Indian.  .  .  . 
Lescarbot  atlirms  that  Canada  is  simply  an  In- 
dian proper  name,  of  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  a 
meaning.  Bclleforest  also  calls  it  an  Indian 
word,  but  translates  it  'Terre,'  as  does  also 
The  vet." — F.  Viirkn\tm,Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
■New  World:  Champl(tin,ch.\, foot-note. 

The  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Aloonquian  Family;  Hurons; 
Ojibways;  Siouan  Family;  Atiiapascan 
Family,  and  Eskimauan  Family. 

A.  D.  1497-1498. — Coast  discoveries  of  the 
Cabots.     See  America:  A.  D.  1497  and  1498. 

A.  D.  1500. — Cortereal  on  the  coast.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1500. 

A.  D.  1501-1504.— Portug^uese,  Norman  and 
Breton  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  banks. 
See  Newfoundland:  A.  D.  1501-1578. 

A.  D.  1524. — The  coasting  voyage  of  Ver- 
razano.    See  America:  A.  1).  1523-1534. 

A.  D.  1534-1535. — Possession  taken  by 
Jacques  Cartier  lot  the  King  of  France.  Sec 
America:  A.  D.  1534-1535. 

A.  D.  1541-1603.— Jacques  Cartier's  last 
undertaking. — Unsuccessful  French  attempts 
at  Colonization.  Sec  America:  A.  D.  1541- 
1003. 

A.  D,  1603-1605.— The  Beginning  of  Cham- 
plain's  Career  in  the  New  World. — Coloniza- 
tion at  Port  Royal. — Exploration  of  the  New 
England  coast. —  In  Pontgrave's  expedition  of 
1603  to  New  F'rance  [sec  America:  A.  D.  1541- 
1603],  "Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  accepted  a  conunaud  ...  at  the  request 
of  De  Chatte  [or  De  Chastes] ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Saintonge,  and  had  lately  returned  to  France 
from  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  gained  a 


high  name  for  boldness  and  skill.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  wise  and  energetic  man  the  first 
successful  efforts  were  made  to  found  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  magnificent  province 
of  Canada,  and  the  stain  of  the  errors  and  disasters 
of  more  than  seventy  years  was  at  len'  th  wiped 
away.  Pontgrave  ana  Champlaia  sailed  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  1003,"  explored  it  as  far  as  the 
rapids  of  St.  Louis,  and  th(?n  returned  to  France. 
They  found  that  the  patron  of  their  undertaking, 
De  Chastes,  was  dead.  "  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur 
de  Monts,  had  succeeded  to  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  deceased,  with  even  a  more  ex- 
tensive commission.  De  Monts  was  a  Calvini.st, 
and  had  obtained  from  the  king  the  freedom  of 
religious  faith  for  himself  and  his  followers  in 
America,  but  under  the  engagement  that  'he 
Roman  Catholic  worship  should  be  established 
among  the  natives.  .  .  .  The  trading  company 
established  by  De  Chatte  was  continued  and  in- 
creased by  his  successor.  With  this  additional 
aid  De  Monts  was  enabled  to  fit  out  a  more  com- 
plete armament  than  had  ever  hitherto  been 
engaged  in  Canadian  commerce.  He  sailed  from 
Havre  on  the  7th  of  March,  1604,  with  four 
vessels.  Of  these,  two  under  his  immediate 
command  were  destined  for  Acadia.  Champlain, 
Poutrincourt,  and  many  other  volunteers,  em- 
barked their  fortunes  with  him,  purposing  to 
cast  their  future  lot  in  the  New  World.  A  third 
vessel  was  dispatched  under  Pontgrave  to  the 
Strait  of  Canso,  to  protect  the  exclusive  trading 
privileges  of  the  company.  The  fourth  steered 
for  Tadoussac,  to  barter  for  the  rich  furs  brought 
by  the  Indian  hunters  from  the  dreary  wilds  of 
the  Saguenay.  On  the  6th  of  May  De  Monts 
reached  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Acadia ;"  but, 
for  some  reason  not  to  be  understood,  his  pro- 
jected colony  was  quartered  on  the  little  islet  of 
St.  Croix,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  became  subsequently  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Meantime, 
the  fine  harbor,  now  Annapolis,  then  named 
Port  Roj'al,  had  been  discovered,  and  was 
granted,  with  a  large  surrounding  territory,  by 
De  Monts  to  De  Poutrincourt,  who  proposed  to 
settle  upon  it  as  its  feudal  proprietor  and  lord. 
The  colony  at  St.  Croix  having  been  housed  and 
put  iu  order,  De  Poutrincourt  sailed  for  France, 
intending  to  bring  his  family  and  establish  him- 
self at  Port  Royal.  De  Monts,  Champlain,  and 
those  who  remained,  suffered  a  winter  of  terrible 
hardships,  and  thirty-five  died  before  spring. 
De  Monts  now  resolved  to  seek  a  better  site  for 
his  infant  settlement,  and,  finding  no  other 
situation  so  good  he  resumed  possession  of  that 
most  desirable  Port  Royal  which  he  had  granted 
away  to  Poutrincourt  and  removed  his  colony 
thither.  Champlain,  meanwhile,  in  the  summer 
of  1605,  had  explored  the  coast  southward  far 
down  the  future  home  of  the  English  Puritans, 
looking  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  taking  shelter 
iu  Plymouth  harbor  and  naming  it  Port  St. 
Louis,  doubling  Cape  Cod  ("which  he  called  Cap 
Blanc),  turning  back  at  Nausett  Harbor,  and 
gaining  on  the  whole  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  coast.  Soon  after  Cham- 
plain's  return  from  this  coasting  voj'age, 
De  Monts  was  called  home  to  France,  by  news 
of  machinations  that  were  threatening  to  ex- 
tinguish his  patent,  and  Pontgrave  was  left  in 
command  of  the  colony  at  Port  Royal. — E.  War- 
burton,  Tlie  Conquest  of  Canada,  v,  1,  ch.  3. — In 
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De  Monts'  petition  to  the  liing  for  leave  to  colo- 
nize Acaditi  tliat  region  was  deflned  "as  extend- 
ing from  tlie  40th  to  tlic  46tli  degree  of  north 
latitude,  or  from  Pliiladelphiii  to  beyond  Mon- 
treal."— F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  Fiance  in  the 
JVcM  World:  Champlain,ch.  3. 

Also  in:  E.  F.  Slafter,  Memoir  pref.  to 
"  Vot/atjcs  (if  Snmuel  de  Champlain  "  {Prince  Soc., 
1880),  eh.  l-r,. 

A.  D.  1606-1608. — The  fortunes  of  the 
Acadian  colony. — "  De  Monts  found  his  patii- 
way  in  France  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The 
lioclielle  mercliants  wl>o  were  partners  in  the 
enterprise  desired  a  return  for  their  investments. 
The  Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  who  was  still 
possessed  witli  the  desire  to  malve  the  New 
vv^orld  his  home,  proved  of  assistance  to  De 
Monts.  De  Poutrincourt  returned  to  Acadia 
and  encouraged  the  colonists,  who  were  on  tlie 
verge  of  deserting  Port  Uoyal.  With  De  Pou- 
trincourt emigrated  at  tliis  time  a  Parisian 
advocate,  named  Mark  Lcscarbot,  who  was  of 
great  service  to  the  colony.  During  the  absence 
of  De  Poutrincourt  on  an  exploring  expedition 
down  tlie  coast,  Lescarbot  drained  and  repaired 
the  colonists'  fort,  and  made  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative changes,  much  improving  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  settlers.  The  following  winter  was 
one  of  comfort,  indeed  of  enjoyment.  ...  In 
May,  however,  tlie  sad  news  readied  tlie  colony 
that  the  company  of  the  merchants  on  whom  it 
depended  had  been  broken  up.  Their  depen- 
dence being  gone,  on  tlie  30th  of  July  most  of 
the  colonists  left  Acadia  for  France  in  vessels 
sent  out  for  them.  For  two  years  the  empty 
buildings  of  Port  Royal  stooa,  a  melancholy 
sight,  with  not  a  white  person  in  them,  but 
under  the  safe  protection  of  Memberton,  the 
Micmak  chief,  who  proved  a  trusty  friend  to  the 
French.  The  opposition  to  the  company  of 
Rochelle  arose  from  various  causes.  In  addition 
to  its  financial  difficulties  the  fact  of  De  Monts 
being  a  Protestant  was  seized  on  as  the  reason 
•why  nothing  was  being  done  iu  the  colony  to 
christianize  the  Indians.  Accordingly  wlien  De 
Monts,  lired  with  a  new  scheme  for  exploring 
the  northwest  passage,  turned  over  the  man- 
agement of  Acadian  affairs  to  De  Poutrincourt, 
■who  was  a  sincere  Catliolic,  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties disappeared.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
two  years  later  that  crrangements  were  made  for 
a  new  Acadian  expedition." — 6.  Bryce,  SJiort 
Hist,  of  the  Canadian  People,  ch.  4,  sect.  1. 

Also  in;  J.  Hannay,  IHst.  of  Acadia,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1608-1611.— Champlain's  third  and 
fourth  expeditions. — His  settlement  at  Que- 
bec, discovery  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  nrst 
•wars  with  the  Iroquois. — "De  Monts  in  no 
way  lost  heart,  and  he  resolved  to  continue  in 
the  career  of  exploration  for  settlement.  A  new 
expedition  was  determined  on,  and  De  Monts 
selected  the  Saint  Lawrence  as  the  spot  where 
the  effort  should  be  made.  Champlain  coun- 
selled the  ciiange.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  on  the 
coast  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  number  of  ports  affording  protec- 
tion to  vessels  from  sea,  and  by  the  small  number 
of  Indian-s  whom  he  had  met.  In  Nova  Scotia 
he  would  be  exposed  to  rival  attempts  at  settle- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  see  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  Indian  allies.  In  Canada 
the  full  control  would  remain  with  those  who 
first  made  a  scttleiacut  ou  the  Saint  Lawrence, 


and  Champlain  counted  the  natiN'c  tribes  as 
l)owerful  in.struments  in  carrying  out  his  policy. 
We  have  the  key  here  to  his  conduct  in  assisting 
the  Huious  in  ftheir  wars.  .  .  .  In  1608  Ciuim- 
plaiu  started  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  Pontgnive 
was  with  the  expedition.  A  settlement  was 
made  at  Quebec,  as  Mie  most  suitable  place. 
Some  ground  was  cleared,  buildings  were  com- 
menccfl,  when  a  conspiracy  was  discovered. 
Tlie  ringleader  was  hanged  and  three  of  those 
actively  implicated  Were  sent  back  to  France 
with  Pontgrave  on  his  return  in  the  autumn. 
Matters  now  went  peaceably  on.  The  summer 
was  passed  in  completing  the  '  Abitation  de  Que- 
bec,' of  which  Champlain  has  left  us  a  sketch. 
It  was  situated  in  the  present  Lower  Town  on  the 
river  bank,  in  the  corner  where  Notre  Dame 
Street  meets  Sous  le  Fort  i^'treet.  It  was  here 
CJiamplaiu  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future 
city.  Winter  came,  the  scurvy  carrying  off 
twenty  of  their  number.  ...  In  June,  Des 
Marais,  Pontgrave's  son-in-law,  arrived,  telling 
him  that  Pontgrave  was  at  Taddusac.  Cham- 
plain i)roceeded  thither.  Tlie  question  liad  then 
to  be  discussed,  what  policy  should  be  followed 
with  the  Indians  ?  Should  they  be  be  iiiiled  by 
what  force  Champlain  could  command,  in  the 
expedition  which  they  had  resolved  to  make 
against  the  Iroquois  ?  It  is  plain  that  no  advance 
in  discovery  could  liave  been  made  without  their 
assistance,  and  that  this  assistance  could  only 
have  been  obtained  by  rendering  them  service. 
.  .  .  With  the  view  of  making  explorations 
beyond  the  points  then  known  by  Europeans, 
Champlain  in  the  middle  of  June  ascendeil  the 
St.  Lawrence.  About  a  league  and  a  half  west 
of  the  river  Saint  Anne,  they  were  joined  by  a 
jjarty  of  Algonquins  who  were  to  form  a  part  of 
the  expedition.  Champlain  tells  us  of  their 
mortal  feud  with  the  Iroquois,  a  proof  that  in  no 
way  he  created  it.  They  all  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  there  was  festivity  for  some  days.  It  was 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  war  parties  started ; 
Champlain  with  nine  men,  Des  Marais  and  a 
pilot,  joined  it  [them  ?].  With  his  Indian  allies 
he  ascended  the  Richelieu  and  reached  Lake 
Champlain,  the  first  white  man  who  saw  its 
waters:  subsequently  for  165  yoars  to  be  the 
scene  of  contest  between  the  Indian  and  white 
man,  the  French  and  English,  the  revolted 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  .  .  .  The 
advance  up  Lake  Champlain  was  made  only  by 
night.  They  reached  Crown  Point.  They  were 
then  in  the  Iroquois  domain ;  very  shortly  they 
knew  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy."  On  the 
30th  of  July  tlie  invaders  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Iroquois,  who  tied  in  terror  before  the  arque- 
buse  of  Champlain,  which  killed  two  of  tlieir 
chiefs  and  wounded  a  third.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Quebec  from  this  expedition  —  the 
beginning  of  the  long  war  of  the  French  with 
the  Iroquois  —  Champlain  was  summout'd  to 
France.  The  patent  of  De  Monts  had  been  re- 
voked and  he  could  not  obtain  its  renewal. 
' '  Nevertheless,  De  Monts,  Avith  his  associates 
decided  to  continue  their  efforts,  and,  in  March, 
1610,  Champlain  again  started  for  Canada.  ' 
After  reaching  Quebec  his  stay  this  time  was 
short.  He  joined  his  Indian  allies  in  another 
expedition  of  war,  and  helped  them  to  win 
another  victory  over  ^tlie  Iroquois,  at  a  place 
on  the  Richelieu,  one*  league  above  Sorel,  On 
returning  he  got  news  ot  the  assassination  of 
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Ilenry  IV.  and  started  at  once  for  France.  "  The 
(lentil  of  Henry  IV.  exercised  great  inlluence  on 
the  fortunes  of  Cuuatla.  He  liad  personally 
taken  interest  in  Cluimplain's  voyages,  and  his 
energetic  mind  was  well  quallfled  to  direct  the 
fortunes  of  a  growing  colony.  Louis  XIII.  was 
not  then  ten  years  old.  Mary  of  Jledecis  was 
under  the  control  of  her  favourites,  Leonora 
Galigai,  and  her  husband,  Coucino  Concini. 
Kiclielieu  had  not  then  appeared  on  the  scene. 
.  .  .  The  Jesuits  were  becoming  iiU-powerful  at 
Court.  .  .  .  France  was  unsettled  and  disordered. 
The  Protestants,  not  without  provocation,  were 
acting  with  passion  and  without  judgment.  The 
assassination  of  the  King  had  alarmed  them. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  threatened  with  con- 
vulsion and  anarchy,  and  Canada  was  to  pass 
out  of  the  notice  of  tliose  in  power :  and,  in  the  . 
sense  of  giving  aid,  half  a  century  was  to  elapse 
before  the  French  Government  could  compre- 
hend the  duty  of  tak'ig  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  of  protecting  the  persons  of 
those  living  in  New  France.  The  ground  was 
to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  field  for  the  active 
trader,  side  by  side  witli  the  devoted  missionary. 
Thus  the  Government  fell  virtually  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, aimed  only  at  the  establishment  of  their 
authority,  which  was  to  bring  the  colony  to  the 
verge  of  destruction."  Champlain  returned  to 
his  colony  in  the  spring  of  1611,  facing  its  pros- 
pects with  such  coura^re  as  he  found  in  his  own 
stout  heart. — W.  Kingsford,  Hist,  of  Canada,  bk. 
1,  ch.  3-4  (».  1). 

Also  in:  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  ed.,  Boc.  Hist, 
of  N.  Y.,r.  ^,pp.  1-9. 

A.  D.  1610-1613. — The  Acadian  colony  re- 
vived, but  destroyed  by  the  English  of  Vir- 
ginia.— Port  Royal  was  left  uninhabited  till  1610, 
when  Poutrincourt  returned  at  the  instance  of 
the  king  to  make  the  new  settlement  a  central 
station  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, —  a  work 
which  made  some  Jesuit  missionaries  prominent 
in  the  history  of  the  New  World.  His  son  fol- 
lowed in  1611,  with  fathers  Pierre  Biard,  and 
Enemond  Masse.  3Iadainc  la  Marquise  dc 
Guercheville,  a  pious  Catholic,  to  whom  Dc 
Monts  had  ceded  his  title  to  Acadia,  and  to 
whom  afterwards  the  French  king  granted  the 
whole  territory  now  covered  by  the  United 
States,  was  the  chief  patroness  of  these  voyages. 
Desiring  to  make  another  settlement,  she  des- 
patched a  vessel  in  1613  with  two  more  Jesuits, 
father  Quentin  and  Gilbert  Du  Thet,  and  forty- 
eight  men  under  La  Saussaye.  "When  they 
arrived  at  Port  Royal,  they  only  found  live  per- 
sons—  fathers  Biard  and  3Iasse,  their  servant, 
the  apothecary  Hebert,  and  another.  All  the 
rest  were  absent,  either  hunting  or  trading. 
They  showed  the  Queen's  letter  to  Hebert,  who 
represented  Biencourt  in  his  absence,  and  taking 
the  two  Jesuits,  with  their  servant  and  luggage 
aboard,  again  set  sail.  It  was  their  intention  to 
establish  the  colony  at  Pentagoet,  which  father 
Biard  had  visited  the  year  previous,  but  when 
off  Grand  Manan  a  thick  fog  came  on,  which 
lasted  for  two  days,  and  when  it  became  clear, 
they  put  into  a  harbor  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Desert  Islan(I,  in  Matne.  The  harbor 
was  deep,  secure  and  commodious,  and  they 
judged  this  would  be  a  favomble  site  for  the 
colony,  and  named  the  place  St.  Saiiveur.  .  .  . 
La  Saussaye  was  advised  by  the  principal  colon- 


ists to  erect  a  sufficient  fortification  before  com- 
mencing to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  he  disregarded 
this  advice,  and  nothing  was  coinplet^'d  in  the 
way  of  defence,  except  the  raising  of  a  small 
palisaded  structure,  when  a  storm  buret  upon 
the  colony,  which  was  little  expected  by  its 
founders.  In  1607  a  company  of  London  mer- 
chants had  founded  a  colony  on  the  James  River, 
in  Virginia,  where,  after  suffering  greatly  from 
the  insalubrity  of  tlie  climate  and  want  of  pro- 
visions, they  had  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  property.  In  1613  they  sent  a  fleet  of  eleven 
vessels  to  fish  on  the  coast  of  Acadia,  convoyed 
by  an  armed  vessel  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Argal,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  colony  since  1609.  Argal  was  one  of  those 
adventurers  formed  in  the  school  of  Drake,  who 
made  a  trade  of  piracy,  but  confined  themselves 
to  the  robbery  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  their  own  countrymen.  .  .  .  When 
Argal  arrived  at  Mount  Desert,  he  was  told  by 
the  Indians  that  the  French  were  there  in  the 
harbor  with  a  vessel.  Learning  that  they  were 
not  very  numerous,  he  at  once  resolved  to  attack 
them.  All  the  French  were  ashore  when  Argal 
approached,  except  ten  men,  most  of  whom  were 
unacquainted  with  the  working  of  a  ship.  Argal 
attacked  the  French  with  musketry,  and  at  the 
seconil  discharge  Gilbert  Du  Thet  fell  back,  mor- 
tally wounded;  four  others  were  severely  in- 
jured, and  two  young  men,  named  Lemoine 
and  Neveau,  jumped  overboard  and  were 
drowned.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel, Argal  went  ashore  and  informed  La  Saussftye 
that  the  place  where  they  were  was  English 
territory,  and  included  in  the  charter  of  Virginia, 
and  that  they  must  remove ;  but,  if  they  could 
prove  to  him  that  they  were  there  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  crown  of  France,  he  would 
treat  them  tenderly.  He  then  asked  La  Saussaye 
to  show  him  his  commission ;  but,  as  Argal,  with 
unparalleled  indecency,  had  abstracted  it  from  his 
chest  while  the  vessel  was  being  plundered  by  his 
men,  the  unhappy  governor  was  of  course  unable 
to  produce  it.  Argal  then  assumed  a  very  lofty 
tone.  .  .  .  When  Argal  arrived  in  Virginia,  he 
found  that  his  perfidious  theft  of  the  French 
governor's  commission  was  likely  to  cause  his 
prisoners  to  be  treated  as  pirates.  They  were 
put  into  prison  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  exe- 
cuted, in  spite  of  Argal's  remonstrances,  until 
struck  with  shame  and  remorse,  he  produced 
the  commission  which  he  had  so  dishonestly 
filched  from  them,  and  the  prisoners  were  set 
free.  But  the  production  of  this  document, 
while  it  saved  the  lives  of  one  set  of  Frenchmen, 
brought  ruin  upon  all  the  otheiu  who  remained 
in  Acadia.  The  Virginia  colonists  .  .  .  resolved 
to  send  Argal  to  destroy  all  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Acadia,  and  erase  all  traces  of  their 
power.  .  .  .  The  only  excuse  offered  for  this 
piratical  outrage  of  Argal  —  which  was  com- 
mitted during  a  period  of  profound  peace  —  was 
the  claim  which  was  mivde  by  England  to  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America,  founded  on 
tlie  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before.  That  claim  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  of  some  value  if  followed  by  immediate 
occupancy,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Spaniards 
in  the  -South,  but  that  not  having  been  done, 
and  the  French  colony  being  the  oldest,  it  was 
entitled  to,  at  least,  as  much  consideration  as 
that  of  Virginia.     Singularly  enough,  tliis  aot 
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Irodiiced  no  remonstrance   from    France." — J. 
lanniiy,  nint.  of  Amdla,  eh.  5. 

Ai,8orN:  W.  C.  Bryant  and  8.  II.  Gay,  Popu- 
lar nint.  of  the  U.  S.,  r.  1,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1611-1616. — The  founding  of  Montreal. 
— Champlain's  invasion  of  the  Iroquois  in  New 
York. — "In  1011  C'lmniphun  uiriiin  returnt'd  to 
America  .  .  .  and  on  tlie  28th  of  May  proceeded 
in  search  of  his  allies,  whom  he  was  to  meet  by 
appointment.      Not  finding  them  he  employed 
his  time  in  choosing  a  site  for  a  new  settlement, 
higher  up  the  river  than  Quebec.     After  a  care- 
ful survey,  he  fixed  up(m  an  eligible  spot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mont  lloyal.     His  clioice  lias  been 
amply  justified  by  the  great  prosperity  to  which 
this  place,  imder  the  name  of  Jlontreal,  has  sub- 
sequently risen.     Having  cleared  a  considerable 
space  of  ground,  he  fenced  it  in  by  an  earthen 
ditch  and  planted  grain  in  the  enclosure.      At 
length,  on  the  13th  of  June,  three  weeks  after 
the  time  appointed,  a  party  of  his  Indian  friends 
appeared.  .  .  .  As  an  evidence  of  their  good  will 
they  imparted  much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  geography  of  this  continent,  with  which 
they  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted  as 
far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     They  readily 
agreed  to  his  proposal  to  return  sliortly  with  40 
or  50  of  his  people  to  prosecute  discoveries  and 
form  settlements  in  their  country  if  he  thought 
proper.    They  even  made  a  request  that  a  French 
youth  should  accompany  them,  and  make  obser- 
vations upon  their  territory  and  tribe.     Cham- 
plain  again  returned  to  France,  with  a  view  of 
making  arrangements  for  more  extensive  opera- 
tions; but  this  object  was  now  of  very  difficult 
accomplishment.     De  Monts,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Saintonge,   was  no  longer 
inclined  to  take  the  lead  in  measures  of  this  kind, 
and  excused  himself  from  going  to  court  by  stat- 
ing the  urgency  of  his  own  alfuirs.     He  therefore 
committed  the  wliole  conduct  of  the  settlement 
to  Champlain,  advising  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  seek  some  powerful  protector,  whose  influence 
would  overcome  any  opposition  which  might  be 
made  to  his  plans.     The  latter  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  over,  almost  immediately,  the  Count 
de  Soissons  to  aid  him  in  his    designs.     This 
nobleman  obtained  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
of  New  France;  and,   by  a  formal  agreement, 
transferred  to  Champlain  all  the  functions  of  that 
high  office.     The  Count    died   soon  after,   but 
Champlain  found  a  still  more  influential  friend 
in  tlie  Prince  of  Conde,  who  succeeded  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  deceased,  and  transferred  them 
to  him  in  a  manner  equally  ample.    These  privi- 
leges,  including  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade, 
cave  great  dissatisfaction  to  tlie  merchants ;  but 
Champlain  endeavored  to  remove  their  principal 
objection,  by  permitting  as  many  of  them  as 
chose  to  accompany  him  to  the  New  World,  and 
to  engage  in  this  traffic.     In  consequence  of  this 
permission,  three  merchants  from  Normandy,  one 
from  Rochelle,  and  one  from  St.  Malo,  accom- 
panied him.     They  were  allowed  the  privileges 
of  a  free  trade  on  contributing  six  men  each  to 
assist  in  projects  of  discovery,  and  giving  one- 
twentieth  of  their  ])rofits  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  settlement.     In  the  beginning  of 
March  {1613]  the  expedition  sailed   from  Har- 
fleur,  and  on  the  7tli  of  May  arrived  at  Quebec. 
Champlain  now  engaged  in  a  new  project."   His 
new  project  was  a  voyage  of  exploration  up  the 
Ottawa  River,  which  lie  accomplished  with  great 


difficulty,  through  the  aid  of  his  Indian  allies, 
but  from  which  he  returned  di-sappointcd  in  the 
hope  he  had  entertained  of  discovering  the  north- 
ern sea  and  a  way  to  India  thereby.  The  next 
summer  found  Chami)lain  again  in  France,  wliere 
"matters  still  continued  favorable  for  the  col- 
ony. The  Prince  of  Conde  retained  his  influence 
at  Court,  and  no  difiiculty  was  consequently 
found  in  equipping  a  small  fleet,  to  carry  out 
settlers  and  supplies  from  Rouen  and  St.  Malo. 
On  board  of  this  fleet  came  four  fatliers  of  the 
order  of  the  Recollets,  whose  benevolence  in- 
duced them  to  desire  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians to  Christianity.  These  were  the  first  priests 
who  settled  in  Canada.  Champlain  arrived  safely, 
on  the  2r)th  of  May,  at  Tadoussac,  whence  he  im- 
mediately pushed  forward  to  Quebec,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  usual  place  of  Indian  rendez- 
vous, at  the  Lacliine  Itapids.  Here  he  found  his 
Algonquin  and  Huron  allies  full  of  projects  of 
wai  against  the  Irociuois,  whom  they  now  pro- 
posed to  assail  among  the  lakes  to  the  westward, 
with  a  force  of  2,000  figliting  men." — J.  Mac- 
Mullen,  Bht.  of  Caiuida,  ch.  1. — "Champlain 
found  the  Hurons  and  their  allies  preparing  for 
an  expedition  against  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Iroquois.  Anxious  to  reconnoitre  tlie  hostile  ter- 
ritory, ar.d  also  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
Canadian  savages,  the  gallant  Frenchman  re- 
solved to  accompany  their  warriors.  After  visit- 
ing the  tribes  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Ottawa, 
and  discovering  Lake  Huron  [at  Georgian  Bay], 
which,  because  of  its  'great  extent,'  he  named 
'  La  Mcr  Douce, '  Champlain,  attended  by  an  armed 
party  of  ten  Frenchmen,  accordingly  set  out 
toward  the  south,  with  his  Indian  allies.  Enrap- 
tured with  the  '  very  beautiful  and  pleasant 
country '  through  which  they  passed,  and  amusing 
themselves  with  Ashing  and  hunting,  as  they 
descended  the  chain  of  'Shallow  Lakes,'  which 
discharge  their  waters  through  the  River  Trent, 
the  expedition  reached  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Crossing  the  end  of  the  lake,  '  at  the  outlet  of 
the  great  River  of  Saint  Lawrence,'  and  pass- 
ing by  many  beautiful  islands  on  the  way,  the 
invaders  followed  the  eastern  shore  of  Ontario 
for  fourteen  leagues,  toward  their  enemy's  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Leaving  tlie  shores  of  the  lake,  the  in- 
vaders continued  tlieir  route  inland  to  the  south- 
ward, for  25  or  30 leagues."  After  a  journey  of 
five  davs,  "the  expedition  arrived  before  the 
fortified  village  of  the  Iroipiois,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Onondaga  Lake,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Liverpool.  Tlie  village  was  in- 
closed by  four  rows  of  palisades,  made  of  large 
pieces  of  timber  closely  interlaced.  The  stock- 
ade was  30  feet  high,  with  galleries  running 
around  like  a  parapet."  In  the  siege  which 
followed  the  Iroquois  were  dismayed  by  the  fire- 
arms of  Champlain  and  his  men,  and  by  the 
operation  of  a  moveable  tower  witli  which  he  ad- 
vanced to  their  stockade  and  set  fire  to  it.  But 
his  Indian  allies  proved  incapable  of  acting  in 
any  rational  or  efficient  way,  or  to  submit  to  the 
least  direction,  and  the  attack  was  abortive. 
After  a  few  days  the  invading  force  retreated, 
carrying  Champlain  with  them  and  forcing  him 
to  remain  in  the  Huron  country  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  (1616),  when  he  made  his  way  back  to 
Montreal.— J.  R.  Brodhead,  Jlist.  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  v.  \,ch.  3.— The  above  account,  which 
fixes  on  Onondaga  Lake  the  site  of  the  Iroquois 
fort  to  which  Champlain  penetrated,  does  not 
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iivtrce  with  the  views  of  Purkmnn,  O'Callagiian. 
and  Home  other  liiMtxjrians,  who  trace  C'hamplain'a 
lotite  faitiier  westward  iu  New  Yorit;  but  it  ac- 
cepts the  conclusions  readied  byO.  11.  Marsliall, 
J.  V.  H.  Clark,  and  other  careful  students  of  the 
(juestion.  Mr.  MacMullen,  in  the  "History  of 
Canada"  quoted  above,  finds  an  extraonlinary 
route  for  the  expedition  via  Lakes  Huron  and 
St.  Clair,  to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.— J.  V.  II. 
Clark,  Hist,  of  Oiwiulaga. 

Also  in:  O.  II.  Marshall,  Chnmplain's  Exp. 
af/'nt  the  Onoiidagas.  —  Champlnin'a  Voyages 
(Prince  Soc.),  1880.— E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  ed., 
Doc.  Hint,  of  K   r.,  r.  3,  pp.  10-24. 

A.  D.  1616-1628. — Champlain  and  the  fur 
traders. — The  first  Jesuit  mission. — Creation 
of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates. 
— "The  exploration  in  the  distant  Indian  terri- 
tories which  we  have  just  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  was  the  Isist  made  by  Champlain.  ' 
He  had  plans  for  the  survey  of  other  regions  yet 
unexplored,  but  the  favorable  opportunity  did 
not  occur.  Henceforth  he  directed  his  attention 
more  exclusively  than  he  had  hitherto  dons  to 
the  enlargement  and  strengthening  of  his  colonial 
plantation,  without  such  success,  we  regret 
to  say,  as  his  zeal,  devotion  and  labors  fitly  de- 
served. The  obstacles  that  lay  in  his  way  were 
insurmountable.  The  establishment  or  factory, 
we  can  hardly  call  it  a  plantation,  at  Quebec, 
was  the  creature  of  a  company  of  merchants. 
They  had  invested  considerable  sums  in  ship- 

{)ing,  buildings,  and  in  the  employment  of  men, 
n  order  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  furs  and  peltry 
wiUi  the  Indians,  and  they  naturally  desired 
remunerative  returns.  This  was  the  limit  of 
their  purpose  in  making  the  investment.  .  .  . 
Under  these  circumstances,  Champlain  struggled 
on  for  years  against  a  current  which  he  could 
barely  direct,  but  by  no  means  control.  .  .  . 
He  succeeded  at  length  in  extorting  from  the 
company  a  promise  to  enlarge  the  establishment 
to  80  persons,  with  suitable  equipments,  farming 
implements,  all  kinds  of  seeds,  and  domestic 
animals,  including  cattle  and  sheep.  But  when 
the  time  came,  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
Dififerences,  bickerings  and  feuds  sprang  up  in 
the  company.  Some  wanted  one  thing,  and 
some  wantea  another.  The  Catholics  w^ished  to 
extend  the  faith  of  their  church  into  the  wilds  of 
Canada,  while  the  Huguenots  desired  to  prevent 
it,  or  at  least  not  to  promote  it  by  their  own  contri- 
butions. The  company,  inspired  by  avarice  and  a 
desire  to  restrict  tlie  establishment  to  a  mere 
trading  post,  niised  an  issue  to  discredit  Cham- 
plain. It  was  gnvvely  proposed  that  he  should 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  exploration,  and 
that  the  government  and  trade  should  henceforth 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Pont 
Grave.  But  Champlain  .  .  .  obtained  a  decree 
ordering  that  he  should  have  the  command  at 
Quebec,  and  at  all  other  settlements  in  New 
France,  and  that  the  company  should  al>stain 
from  any  interference  with  him  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office. "  In  1620  the  Prince 
de  Conde  sold  his  viceroyalty  to  the  Duke  de 
^Montmorency,  then  high-admiral  of  France,  who 
commissioned  Champlain  anew,  as  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  supported  him  vigorously.  Champlain 
had  made  voyages  to  Canada  in  1617  and  1018, 
and  now,  in  1620,  he  proceeded  to  his  post 
again.  At  Quebec  he  began  immediately  the 
building  of  a  fort,  which  he  called  fort  St.  Louis. 


The  company  of  associates  oppo.scd  ti.'s  work, 
and  so  i)rovoked  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  by 
their  conduct  that  "in  the  spring  of  1021,  he 
summarily  dissolved  the  association  f)f  mer- 
chants, which  he  denominat^id  the  '  Company  of 
Rouen  and  St.  Malo,'  and  est^iblished  another  in 
its  place.  He  continued  Champlain  in  the  otfioe 
of  lieutenant,  but  committed  all  matters  relating 
to  trade  to  William  (le  Caen,  a  merchant  of  high 
standing,  and  to  Emeric  de  Caen,  the  nephew  of 
the  former,  a  good  naval  captain."  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  however,  the  new 
and  the  old  trading  companies  were  consolidated 
in  one.  "Champlain  remained  at  Quebec  four 
years  before  again  returning  to  France.  His 
time  was  divided  between  many  local  enterprises 
of  great  impoilance.  His  special  attention  was 
given  to  advancing  the  work  on  the  unfinished 
fort,  in  order  to  provide  against  incursions  of 
the  hostile  Iroquois,  who  at  one  time  approached 
the  very  walls  of  Quebec,  and  attacked  unsuc- 
cessfully the  guarded  house  of  the  Recollects  on 
the  St.  Charles. "  In  the  summer  of  1024  Cham- 
plain returned  again  to  France,  where  the  Duke 
de  Montmorency  was  just  selling,  or  had  sold, 
his  viceroyalty  to  the  Duke  de  Ventadour. 
"This  nobleman,  of  a  deeply  religious  cast  of 
mind,  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  his  chief  pur- 
pose in  obUiining  the  viceroyalty  was  to 
encourage  the  planting  of  Catholic  missions  in 
New  France.  As  his  spiritual  directors  were 
Jesuits,  he  naturally  committed  the  work  to 
them.  Three  fathers  and  two  lay  brothers  of 
this  order  were  sent  to  Canada  in  1025,  and  othere 
subsequently  joined  them.  .  .  .  Champlain  was 
reappointed  lieutenant,  but  remained  m  France 
two  years. "  Returning  to  Quebec  in  July,  1026, 
he  found,  as  usual,  that  everything  but  trade 
had  suffered  neglect  in  his  absence.  Nor  was  he 
able,  during  the  following  year,  to  improve 
much  the  prospects  of  the  colony.  As  a  colony, 
"it  had  never  prospered.  The  average  number 
composing  it  had  not  exceeded  about  50  persons. 
At  this  time  it  may  have  been  somewhat  more, 
but  did  not  reach  a  hundred.  A  single  family 
only  appears  to  have  subsisted  bj^  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  rest  were  sustamed  by  supplies 
sent  from  France.  .  .  .  The  company  as  a  mere 
trading  association,  was  doubtless  successful. 
.  .  .  The  large  dividends  that  they  were  able 
to  make,  intimated  by  Champlain  to  be  not  far 
from  forty  per  centum  yearly,  were,  of  course, 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  company.  .  .  .  Nearly 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  founding  of 
Quebec,  and  it  still  possessed  only  the  character 
of  a  trading  post,  and  not  that  of  a  colonial 
plantation.  This  progress  was  satisfactory 
neither  to  Champlain,  to  the  Viceroy,  nor  to  the 
Council  of  State.  In  the  view  of  these  several 
interested  parties,  the  time  had  come  for  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  organization  of  the  company. 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  risen  by  his  extraordi- 
nary ability  as  a  statesman,  a  short  time  an- 
terior to  this,  into  supreme  authority.  ...  He 
lost  no  time  in  organizing  measures.  .  .  .  The 
company  of  merchants  whose  finances  had  been 
so  skilfully  managed  by  the  Caens  was  by  him 
at  once  dissolved.  A  new  one  was  formed,  de- 
nominated 'La  Corapagnie  de  la  Nouvelle- 
France,'  consisting  of  a  hundred  or  more  mem- 
bers, and  commonly  known  as  the  Company  of 
the  Hundred  Associates.  It  was  under  the 
control  and  management  of  Richelieu  himself. 
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Its  members  were  liirgcly  ^'ontlcmen  In  official 
positions.  ...  Its  authority  extended  over  the 
whole  domain  of  New  France  and  Florida.  .  .  . 
It  entered  into  an  obligation  .  .  .  witliin  the 
space  of  15  years  to  transport  4,000  colonists  to 
New  France.  .  .  .  The  organization  of  the  com- 
pany .  .  .  was  ratified  by  the  Council  of  State 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1028."— E.  F.  Slafter,  Memoir 
of  Champlain  {Voyages:  Prince  Soc,  1880,  v.  1), 
ch.  0. 

Also  in:  P^re  Charlevoix,  Iliat.  of  Neio 
Fraim\  trnns.  by  J.  G.  Shea,  hk.  4  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1628-1635. — Conquest  and  brief  occu- 
pation by  the  English. — Restoration  to  France. 
—  "The  first  care  of  the  new  Company  was  to 
succor  Quebec,  whose  inmates  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  Four  armed  vessels,  witli  a  fleet 
of  transports  commandctl  by  Koquemont,  one  of 
the  associates,  sailed  from  Dieppe  with  colonists 
and  supplies  in  April,  1628;  but  nearly  at  the 
same  time  another  squadron,  destined  also  for 
Quebec,  was  sailing  from  an  English  port.  War 
had  at  length  broken  out  in  France.  The  Hugue- 
not revolt  had  come  to  a  head.  Rochelle  was  in 
arms  against  the  king ;  and  Richelieu,  with  his 
royal  ward,  was  beleaguering  it  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  I.  of  England, 
urged  by  the  heated  passions  of  Buckingham, 
had  declared  himself  for  the  rebels,  and  sent  a 
fleet  to  their  aid.  .  .  .  The  attempts  of  Sir 
William  Alexander  to  colonize  Acadia  had  of 
late  turned  attention  in  England  towards  the 
New  World  ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  under  tlie 
auspices  of  that  singular  personage,  to  seize  on 
the  French  possessions  in  Nort?i  America.  It 
was  a  private  enterprise,  undertaken  by  London 
merchants,  prominent  among  whom  was  Gervase 
Kirke,  an  Englishman  of  Derbyshire,  who  had 
long  lived  at  Dieppe,  and  had  there  married  a 
Frenchwoman.  Gervase  Kirke  and  his  associates 
fitted  out  three  small  armed  ships,  commanded 
respectively  by  his  sons  David,  Lewis  and 
Thomas.  Letters  of  marque  were  obtained  from 
the  king,  and  the  adventurers  were  authorized  to 
drive  out  the  French  from  Acadia  and  Canada. 
Manjr  Huguenot  refugees  were  among  the  crews. 
Havmg  been  expelled  from  New  France  as 
settlers,  the  persecuted  sect  were  returning  as 
enemies. "  Tlie  Kirkes  reached  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  advance  of  Roquemont's  supply  ships,  inter- 
cepted the  latter  and  captured  or  sank  the  whole. 
They  then  sailed  back  to  England  with  their 
spoils,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  summer 
that  they  returned  to  complete  their  conquest. 
Meantime,  the  small  garrison  and  population  at 
Quebec  were  reduced  to  starvation,  and  were 
subsisting  on  acorns  and  roots  when,  in  July 
1629,  Admiral  David  Kirke,  with  his  three  ships, 
appeared  before  the  place.  Champlain  could  do 
nothing  but  arrange  a  dignified  surrender.  For 
three  years  following,  Quebec  and  New  France 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  English.  They 
were  then  restored,  under  a  treaty  stipulation  to 
France.  "It  long  remained  a  mystery  why 
Charles  consented  to  a  stipulation  which  pledged 
him  to  resign  so  important  a  conquest.  The 
mystery  is  explained  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
a  letter  from  the  king  to  Sir  Isaac  Wake,  his 
ambassador  at  Paris.  Tlie  promised  dowry  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  amounting  to  800,000 
crowns,  had  been  but  half  paid  by  the  French 
government,  and  Charles,  then  at  issue  with  his 
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Parliament  and  in  desperate  need  of  money, 
instructs  his  amba.Hsador  that,  when  he  receives 
the  balance  due,  and  not  before,  he  is  to  give  up 
to  the  French  both  Quebec  and  Port  Ro^-al, 
which  had  also  been  captured  by  Kirke.  Plio 
letter  was  accompanied  i»y  '  solemn  instruments 
under  our  hand  and  seal '  to  make  good  the  trans- 
fer on  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  It  was  for 
a  sum  e(iual  to  about  ii;24(),()00  that  Charles 
entailed  on  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  u 
century  of  bloody  wars.  The  Kirkes  and  their 
associates,  who  had  made  the  con(iuest  at  their 
own  cost,  under  the  royal  authority,  were  never 
reimbursed,  though  David  Kirke  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood,  which  cost  the  king 
nothing," —  and  also  the  grant  of  Newi'f)undlanX 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1632,  (Quebec  was  delivered 
up  by  Thomas  Kirke  to  Emery  de  Caen,  com- 
missioned by  the  French  king  to  reclaim  the 
place.  The  latter  held  command  for  one  year, 
with  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade;  then  Cham- 
plain resumed  the  government,  on  behalf  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  continuing  in  it  until  his 
de  ith,  which  occurred  on  Christinas  Day,  1035. 
— F.  Parknian,  Pioneers  of  tYance  in  tfie  N«w 
World:  Champlain,  ch.  16-17. 

Also  in:  Calendar  of  State  Papers:  Colonial 
Series,  1574-1600,  pp.  00-143.— D.  Brymner, 
Rept.  on  Canadian  Archives,  pp.  xi-xiv,  and  note 
D. — II.  Kirke,  First  English  Conquest  of  Canada. 
—See,  also,  Newfoundland,  A.  I).  ioIO-1055. 

A.  D.  1634-1652. — The  Jesuit  missions  and 
their  fate. — The  flrst  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
came  to  Quebec  in  1025,  as  stated  above,  but  it 
was  not  until  nearly  seven  years  later  that  they 
made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country  and  began  there  their  devoted  work. 
"The  Father  Superior  of  the  Mission  was  Paul 
le  Jeune,  a  man  devoted  in  every  fibre  of  mind 
and  heart  to  the  work  on  which  he  had  come. 
He  utterly  scorned  difficulty  and  pain.  He  had 
received  the  order  to  depart  for  Canada  'with 
inexpressible  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  living  or 
dying  martyrdom. '  Among  his  companions  was 
Jean  de  Breboeuf,  a  man  noble  in  birth  and 
aspect,  of  strong  intellect  and  will,  of  zeal  which 
kncAV  no  limit,  and  recognized  no  obstacle  iu 
the  path  of  duty.  .  .  .  Far  in  the  west,  beside  a 
great  lake  of  which  the  Jesuits  had  vaguely 
heard,  dwelt  the  Hurons,  a  powerful  nation 
with  many  kindred  tribes  over  which  they  ex- 
ercised inlluence.  The  Jesuits  resolved  to  found 
a  mission  among  the  Hurons.  Once  in  every 
year  a  fleet  of  canoes  came  down  the  great  river, 
bearing  six  or  seven  liundred  Huron  warriors, 
who  visited  Quebec  to  dispose  of  their  furs,  to 
gamble  and  to  steal.  Brebceuf  and  two  com- 
panions took  passage  [1034]  with  the  returning 
fleet,  and  set  out  for  the  dreary  scene  of  their 
new  apostolate.  .  .  .  The  Hurons  received  with 
hospitable  welcome  the  black-robed  strangers. 
The  priests  were  able  to  repay  the  kindness  with 
services  of  high  value.  They  taught  more 
effective  methcMls  of  fortifying  the  town  in 
which  they  lived.  They  promised  the  help  of  a 
few  French  musketeers  against  an  impending 
attack  by  the  Iroquois.  They  cured  diseases; 
they  bound  up  wounds.  They  gave  simple  in- 
struction to  the  young,  and  gained  the  hearts 
of  their  pupils  by  gifts  of  beads  and  rai.sins. 
The  elders  of  the  people  came  to  have  the  faith 
explained  to  tliem:  they  readily  owned  that  it 
was  a  good  faith  for  the  French,  but  they  could 
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not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  suitftble  for  the  red 
man.  Tlie  fathers  labonnfl  in  liope  anil  tin- 
savages  learned  to  love  (lietn.  .  .  .  Home  r)f 
their  methods  of  eonversion  were  exceedingly 
rude.     A       Mer   from  Father  (Jarnier  lias  iM'en 

{ireservi  il  m  which  jiictures  an;  ordered  from 
Yanci!  for  tiie  s|)iritual  improvement  of  thr^ 
Indians.  Many  representations  of  souls  in  per- 
dition are  reciuired,  with  ajipropriate  accompani- 
ment of  tianu's,  and  triumphant  demons  tearing 
them  with  pincers.  One  i)icturo  of  saved  .souls 
woidd  sutlice,  and  '  a  picture  of  Christ  without 
a  heard.'  They  were  consumed  by  a  zeal  for 
the  Itaptisni  of  little  children.  At  the  outset 
tlie  Indians  welcomed  this  ceremonial,  believing 
that  it  was  a  charm  to  avert  sickness  and  death. 
But  when  epidemics  wasttnl  them  they  charged 
the  calamity  against  the  mysterious  operations 
of  the  fathei-H,  and  refu.sed  now  to  permit  baji- 
tism.  The  fathers  recognized  the  hand  of  Satan 
in  this  prohibiticm,  and  refused  to  submit  to  it. 
They  baptized  by  stealth.  ...  In  time,  the 
patient,  self-denying  labour  of  the  fathers  might 
have  won  those  discouraging  SJivages  to  the  cross ; 
but  a  fatal  interruption  was  at  hand.  A  power- 
ful and  relentless  enemy,  bent  on  extermination, 
was  about  to  sweep  over  the  Huron  territory, 
involving  the  savages  and  their  teachers  in  one 
common  ruin.  Thirty-two  years  had  passed 
since  those  illjudged  expeditions  in  which 
Champlain  had  given  help  to  the  Hurons  against 
the  Iroquois.  The  imforgiving  savages  had 
never  forgotten  the  wrong.  .  .  .  The  Iroquois 
[1648-1640]  attacked  in  overwhelming  force  the 
towns  of  their  Huron  enemies ;  forced  the  inade- 
quate defences;  burned  the  palisades  and  wooden 
huts;  slaughtered  with  indescribable  tortures 
the  wretched  inhabitants.  In  one  of  these  towns 
they  found  Brebu-uf  and  one  of  his  companion.s. 
They  bound  the  illfated  missionaries  to  stakes; 
they  Imng  around  their  necks  collars  of  red-hot 
iron;  they  poured  boiling  water  on  their  heads; 
they  cut  stripes  of  fiesh  from  their  quivering 
limbs  and  ate  them  in  their  sight.  To  the  last 
Brebocuf  cheered  with  hopes  of  heaven  the 
native  converts  who  shared  his  agony.  And 
thus  was  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for 
which  in  the  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm,  these 

food  men  had  long  yearned.  In  a  few  years  the 
luron  nation  was  extinct ;  famine  and  small-pox 
swept  off  those  whom  the  Iroquois  spared.  The 
Huron  mission  was  closed  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  race  for  whoni  it  was  founded.  Manv  of  the 
missionaries  perislied ;  some  returned  to  France. 
Their  labour  seemed  to  have  been  in  vain ;  their 
years  of  toil  and  suffering  left  no  trace." — 11. 
Mackenzie,  Aimnca:  A  llidory,  pp.  326-332. — 
"  With  the  fall  of  the  Hurons,  fell  the  best  hope 
of  the  Canadian  mission.  They,  and  the  stable 
and  populous  communities  around  them,  had 
been  the  rude  material  from  which  the  Jesuit 
"would  have  formed  his  Christain  empire  in  the 
wilderness ;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peo- 
ples were  uprooted  and  swept  away,  while  the 
neighboring  Algonquins,  to  whom  they  had  been 
a  bulwark,  were  involved  with  them  in  a  common 
ruin.  ...  In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the 
Jesuits  was  gone.  Some  of  them  went  home, 
'well  resolved,' writes  the  Father  Superior,  'to 
return  to  the  combat  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
trumpet';  while  of  those  who  remained,  about 
twenty  in  number,  several  soon  fell  victims  to 
famine,   hardship  and    the    Iroquois.      A  few 


years  more,  and  Canada  ceased  to  be  a  mission 
political  and  commercial  interests  gradually  be- 
came ascendant,  and  the  story  of  Jesuit  jiro- 
pagandism  was  interwoven  with  her  civil  and 
•  Mitary  annals." — F.  Parkiuan,  The  Jenuitu  in 
X  Am.,  ch.  84. 

Also  in:  Father  Charlevoix,  Hint,  of  New 
Frnnce,  tr.  by  Shea,  hk.  5-7  (p.  2).— J.  O.  Shea, 
TJie  Jexuits,  ReroUertit,  and  the  Iiididnn  {Nnrra- 
tire  and  Critical  Jlint.  of  Am.,  v.  4,  eh.  6). 

A.  D.  1634-1673.— Nicolet.— Marquette. — 
Joliet. — Pioneer  exploration  in  the  West  and 
discovery  of  the  Missis.nppi. —  When  (;ham- 
l)lain  gave  up  his  work,  the  map  of  New  FramM 
was  blank  beyond  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian 
Bay.  The  first  of  the  French  explorers  who 
widened  it  far  westward  was  a  Norman  named 
Jean  Nicolet,  who  came  to  America  in  1618,  and 
who  was  trained  for  many  years  in  Champlain's 
service.  "After  dwelling  some  time  among  the 
Nipissiugs,  he  visited  the  Far  West;  seemingly 
between  the  years  1034  and  1640.  In  a  birch- 
bark  canoe,  the  brave  Norman  voyageur  cro8.sed 
or  coasted  Lake  Huron,  entered  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  and,  first  of  white  men,  stood  at  the  strait 
now  called  Sault  Ste  Marie.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  known  of  Lake  Superior,  but  returned 
down  the  St.  Mary's  River,  paased  from  Lake 
Huron  through  the  western  detour  to  Michili- 
mackinac,  and  entered  another  fresh-water  sea, 
Mitchigannon  or  Michigan,  also  afterwards 
known  as  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  Lake  St. 
Joseph,  Lake  Dauphin,  or  even  Algonquin 
Lake.  Here  he  visited  the  Menomoneo  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  after  them  the  Winnibagoes.  .  .  . 
The  fierce  wrath  of  the  Iroquois  had  driven 
numbers  of  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  several 
minor  Algonquin  tribes  westward.  The 
Iroquois,  like  a  wedge,  had  split  the  northern 
tribes  into  east  and  west.  Sault  Ste  Mario  be- 
came a  central  point  for  the  refugees.  .  .  . 
Another  gathering  place  for  the  fugitives  had 
been  found  very  near  the  south-west  corner  of  this 
great  lake.  This  was  La  Pointe,  one  of  the 
Apostle  Islands,  near  the  present  town  of  Ash- 
land in  Wisconsin.  The  Jesuits  took  up  these 
two  points  as  mission  centres.  ...  In  1869  the 
Fathers  Dablon  and  Marquette,  with  their  men, 
had  erected  a  palisaded  fort,  enclosing  a  chapel 
and  house,  at  Sault  Ste  Marie.  In  the  same  year 
Father  Allouez  had  begun  a  mission  at  Green 
Bay.  In  1670  an  intrepid  explorer,  St.  Lusson, 
under  orders  from  Intendant  Talon,  came  west 
searching  for  copper-mines.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  afterwards  well-known  Joliet. 
When  this  party  arrived  at  Sault  Ste  Jtlarie,  the 
Indians  were  gathered  together  in  great  num- 
bers, and  with  imposing  ceremonies  St.  Lusson 
took  possession  of  '  Saintc  Marie  du  Saut,  as  also 
of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  island  of 
Manetoulin,  and  all  countries,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  contiguous  and  adjacent  thereunto.' 
...  It  was  undoubtedly  the  pressing  desire  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers  to  visit  the  country  of  the 
Illinois  and  their  great  river  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  'Father  of  Waters.'  Father 
Allouez  indeed  had  already  ascended  the  Fox 
River  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  seen  the  marshy 
lake  which  is  the  head  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  last  on  June  4th,  1672,  the 
French  minister,  Colbert,  wrote  to  Talon:  'As 
after  the  increase  of  the  colony  there  is  nothing 
more  important  for  the  colony  than  the  discovery 
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•of  a  jjasflaRo  to  the  South  Son,  his  Majesty  wislios 
you  to  give  it  your  uttcntion.'  Tliis  nu'SSJiKc  to 
the  lutoiuhmt  ciiiiu!  iis  lie  was  leaving  for  France, 
unci  ho  rc('omnit'ii(li-(l  tlic  sclii'riu'aiKl  lln;  «'.\i)lorcr 
ho  iiad  in  view  for  carrying  it  out  to  tlic  notices 
of  tlio  Oovcrnor,  Frontcnac,  wlio  Inid  just 
arrived.  Governor  Frontcnac  approved  and  the 
explorer  Htarte(i.  Tlie  man  (;iiosen  for  tlie  enter- 
])rise  waH  Louis  Joliet,  wlio  Iiad  already  been  at 
Saidt  Ste  Marie.  He  was  of  huml)le  birtii,  and 
was  a  native  of  New  France.  .  .  .  The  French 
Canadian  explorer  was  acceptable  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  immediately  journeyed  west  to 
meet  Marquette,  who  was  to  accompany  him. 
.  .  .  M.  Joliet  met  the  priest  Marquette  at 
St.  Ignacc  Mission,  Michilimackinac.  Jac(iues 
Marquette,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard, 
was  born  in  1637  at  Laon,  Cliampagne,  in 
France.  lie  sprang  of  an  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished fanuly.  ...  On  Jlay  17tli,  167:5, 
with  deepest  religious  emotion,  the  tnider  and 
mis.sionary  launched  forth  on  Lake  Michigan 
tlieir  two  canoes,  containing  seven  Frenchmen  in 
all,  to  make  the  greatest  discovery  of  tlie  time. 
They  hastened  to  Green  Bay,  followed  the  course 
of  !•  ather  Allouez  up  the  Fox  River,  and  reached 
the  tribe  of  the  Mascoutins  or  Fire  Nation  on 
this  river.  These  were  new  Indians  to  the  ex- 
plorers. Thejy  were  peaceful,  and  lielped  the 
voyagers  on  tlieir  way.  With  guides  furnished, 
the  two  canoes  were  transported  for  2,700  paces, 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Wisconsin  were 
reached.  After  an  easy  descent  of  30  or  40 
leagues,  on  June  17th,  1673,  the  feat  was  accom- 
plished, the  Mississippi  was  discovered  by  white 
men,  and  the  canoes  shot  out  upon  its  surface  in 
latiti'de  43°.  Sailing  down  the  great  river  for  a 
month,  the  party  reached  the  village  of  Akansea, 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  in  latitude  34°,  and  on 
July  17th  began  their  return  journey.  It  is  but 
just  to  say  that  some  of  the  Itecollet  fathers,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Jesuits  jealousy  existed, 
have  disputed  the  fact  of  Joliet  and  5larquette 
«ver  reaching  this  point.  The  evidence  here 
seems  entirely  in  favour  of  the  explorers.  On 
their  return  journey  the  party  turned  from  the 
Mississippi  into  a  tributary  river  in  latitude  38°. 
This  was  the  Illinois.  Ascending  this,  the 
Indian  town  of  Kaskaskia  was  reached,  and 
here  for  a  time  Father  Marquette  remained. 
Joliet  and  his  party  passed  on,"  arriving  at 
Montreal  In  due  time,  but  losing  all  their  papers 
in  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Father  Mar- 

Jxiette  established  a  mission  among  the  Illinois 
ndians,  but  his  labors  were  cut  short.  He  died 
while  on  a  journey  to  Green  Bay,  May  18,  1675. 
"High  encomiums  of  Father  Marquette  fill  — 
and  deservedly  so  —  the  '  Jesuit  Relations. '  We 
have  his  autograph  map  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  great  stream  he  desired  to  call  '  Conception 
River,'  but  the  name,  like  those  of  'Colbert'  and 
'  Buade '  [the  family  name  of  Count  Frontcnac], 
which  were  both  bestowed  upon  it,  have  failed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  musical  Indian  name." 
— G.  Bryce,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Canadian  People, 
eh.  5,  sect.  3. 

Also  in  :  F.  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Dia- 
covei-y  of  tlie  Great  West,  eh.  2-5.— C.  W.  Butter- 
field,  Hi»t.  of  tlw  Discovery  of  the  JV.  W.  by 
Nicolet. — J.  W.  Monette,  Hist,  of  the  Discovery 
and  Settlement  <^  the  Valley  of  the  Miss.,  bk.  2, 
ch.  1  (c.  1).— S.  S.  Hebberd,  Hist,  of  Wis.  under 
the  dominion  of  France,  eh.  1-2, 


A.  D.  1637-1657.— The  Sulpician  settlement 
of  Montrenl  and  religioua  activity  at  Quebec. 

— Cliainplain  was  suc'i'eeded  as  governor  of  New 
France  by  .M.  de  Chilteaufort,  of  wlio.st;  bri(!f 
administration  )ittl(>  is  known,  and  th(;  latter 
was  followed  l)y  M.  de  Montmagny,  out  of  the 
translation  of  whose  name  the  Indians  formed 
the  title  Onontio,  sii;iiifying  "(treat  .Moun- 
tain," which  they  afterwards  applied  to  all  the 
French  governors.  Montmagny  entered  with 
zeal  into  the  plans  of  Cliamplain,  "but  difficul- 
ties accumulated  on  all  sides.  Men  and  money 
were  wanting,  trade  languished,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Company  in  France  were  daily  liecoming 
indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  colony.  Some 
few  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  the  outposts, 
indeed,  were  enriched  by  the  nrotltable  deal- 
ings of  the  fur-trade,  but  their  suddenly-accudrcd 
wealth  excited  the  jealousy  rather  than  increased 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  settlers.  The 
work  of  religious  institutions  was  alone  pursued 
with  vigor  and  success  in  those  times  of  failure 
and  discouragement.  At  Sillery,  one  league 
from  Quebec,  iin  establishment  was  founded  for 
the  instruction  of  the  savages  and  the  diffu.sion 
of  Chrisiian  light  [1637J.  The  Hotel  Dieu 
owed  its  existence  to  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon 
two  years  afterwnrd,  and  the  convent  of  the 
Ursulines  was  founded  by  the  pious  and  high- 
born Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  The  partial  success 
and  subsequent  failure  of  Champlain  and  his 
Indian  allies  in  their  encounters  with  the  Iro- 
quois had  emboldened  these  bra'  e  and  politic 
savages.  They  now  captured  several  canoes 
belonging  to  the  Hurons,  laden  with  furs,  which 
that  friendly  people  were  conveying  to  Quebec. 
Montmagny's  military  force  was  too  small  to 
allow  of  his  avenging  this  Insult ;  he,  however, 
zealously  promoted  an  enterprise  to  build  a  fort 
and  effect  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Montreal, 
which  he  fondly  hoped  would  curb  the  audacity 
of  his  savage  foes.  The  Associated  Company 
would  render  no  aid  whatever  to  this  Importani 
plan,  but  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Abbe  Olivier 
overcame  all  difflculties.  He  obtained  a  grant 
of  Montreal  from  the  king,  and  dispatched  the 
Sieur  de  Maisonneuve  and  others  to  take  posses- 
sion. On  the  17th  of  May,  1641,  the  place  des- 
tined for  the  settlement  was  consecrated  by  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits.     At  the  same  time  the 

governor  erected  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the 
:iver  Richelieu,"  which  so  far  checked  the  Iro- 
quois that  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  respected  it  for  a  brief  period. — h.  Warbur- 
ton,  The  Conquest  of  Canada,  v.  1,  ch.  12. — The 
settlement  of  Montreal  was  undertaken  by  an 
association  of  thirty -five  rich  and  influential  per- 
sons in  France,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  de 
Liancourt  de  la  Roche  Guyon.  "  This  company 
obtained  a  concession  of  the  island  in  1640,  and 
a  member  of  the  association  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  France  with  several  immigrating  families, 
some  soldiers,  and  an  armament  valued  at  25,000 
piastres."  In  1642  "a  reinforcement  of  colo- 
nists arrived,  led  by  M.  d'Ailleboust  de  Musseau. 
During  the  following  year,  a  second  party  came. 
At  this  time  the  European  population  resident  ia 
Canada  did  not  exceed  200  souls.  The  immi- 
grants who  now  entered  it  had  been  selected 
with  the  utmost  care.  "—A.  Bell,  Hist,  of  Canada, 
bk.  3,  ch.  1  (p.  1).— In  1657  the  seigniority  of 
Montreal  was  ceded  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  in  Paris,  where  the  reins  of  its  governmeat- 
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wpro  lulil  until  1602.— Father  ('Jmrlcvoix,  IIi»(. 
of  Neif  Franff,  tnntn.  by  Shen,  r.  3,  p.  23. 

Al.w>  IN:  F.  Purkmuii,  The  Jemiits  in  North 
Am.,  rh.  13-15. 

A.  D.  1640-1700.— The  wars  with  the  Iro- 
quois.— "  From  ulioiit  tlic  y<'iir  l*(4()  to  the  year 
1700,  ft  constant  warfare  was  maintained  between 
the  Irociuoia  and  the  Freneli,  interrupted  oeca- 
Hionally  by  negotiationn  and  brief  intervals  of 
poucc.  As  the  former  posHensed  both  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  tlie  circuits  of  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  they  intercepted  tlie  fur  trade, 
wliicli  tlie  Frencii  were  anxious  to  maintain  witii 
tlie  western  nations,  .  .  .  The  war  parties  of  the 
League  ranjred  throu>;h  these  territories  so  eon- 
stiintly  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  to 
puss  in  safety  through  the  lakes,  or  even  up  the 
Ht.  Lawrence  above  Montreal.  ...  80  great  was 
the  feur  of  tlusc  8U<lden  attacks,  that  lK)tli  the 
traders  and  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to 
nscend  the  Ottawa  river  to  near  its  source,  and 
fr  m  thence  to  cross  over  to  tlie  Sault  St.  Marie, 
.iud  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  ...  To  retali- 
ate for  these  fre(juent  inroads,  and  to  prevent 
their  recurrence,  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  was 
often  invaded  by  the  French.  ...  In  1665,  M. 
Courcelles,  governor  of  Canada,  led  a  strong 
party  into  the  country  of  the  Mohawks;  but  the 
hanlslii])s  they  encountered  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  return  without  accomplishing  their 
purpose.  The  ne.xt  year,  ^l.  de  Tracy,  Viceroy 
of  New  France,  with  1,200  French  and  600  In- 
dians, renewed  the  invasion  with  better  success. 
He  captured  Te-tt-ton-ta-16-ga,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal villages  of  the  Mohawks,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schoharie  Creek ;  but  after  destroy- 
ing the  town,  and  the  stores  of  com,  whicli  they 
found  in  caches,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
without  meeting  an  opposing  force.  Again,  in 
1684,  M.  De  La  liarre,  then  governor  of  Canada, 
entered  thr,  country  of  the  Onondagas,  with 
about  1,800  men.  Having  reached  Hungry  Bay, 
on  the  east  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  a  conference 
was  had  with  a  delegation  of  Iroquois  chiefs. 
...  A  species  of  armistice  was  finally  agreed 
upon,  and  thus  the  expedition  ended.  A  more 
successful  enterprise  was  projected  and  carried 
into  execution  in  1087  by  M.  De  Nonville,  then 

fovemor  of  Canada.  Having  raised  a  force  of 
,000  French  and  600  Indians,  he  embarked  them 
in  a  fleet  of  200  bateau,  and  as  many  birch  bark 
canoes.  After  coasting  lake  Ontario  from  Kings- 
ton to  Irondequoit  bay,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Senecas,  he  landed  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  and 
found  himself  within  a  few  miles  of  the  principal 
villages  of  the  Senecas,  which  were  then  in  the 
counties  of  Ontario  and  Monroe."  After  one 
battle  with  about  500  of  the  Senecas,  the  latter 
retreated  into  the  interior,  and  the  French  de- 
stroyed four  of  their  villages,  together  with  the 
surrounding  fields  of  growing  com.  ' '  To  retali- 
ate for  this  invasion,  a  formidable  party  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  made  a 
sudden  descent  upon  Fort  Chambly,  on  the  Sorel 
iliver,  near  Montreal.  Unable  to  capture  the 
fort,  which  was  resolutely  defended  by  the  gar- 
rison, they  ravaged  the  settlements  adjacent,  and 
returned  with  a  number  of  captives  About  the 
same  time,  a  party  of  800  attacked  Frontenac, 
on  the  site  of  Kingston,  and  destroyed  and  laid 
waste  the  plantations  and  establishments  of  the 
French  without  the  fortification.  In  July  of 
the  ensuing  year  the  Frencli  were  made  to  feel 


still  more  sensibly  the  power  of  their  revenge. 
A  band  of  1,200  warriors,  animated  with  the- 
fiercest  resi'ntment,  made  a  descent  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal.  ...  All  that  were  without 
the  fortifications  fell  under  the  rille  or  the  relent- 
less tomahawk.  Their  houses  were  burned,  their 
plantations  ravaged,  and  the  whole  Island  cov- 
ered  with  desolation.  About  1,000  of  the  French, 
according  to  some  writers.  perit;hed  in  this  inva- 
sion, or  were  carried  into  captivity.  .  .  .  Over- 
whelmed bv  this  sudden  disaster,  the  French  de- 
stroyed their  fortsat  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  and 
thus  yielded  the  whole  country  west  of  Montreal 
to  the  possession  of  the  Irociuois.  At  this  criti- 
cal pericwl  Count  Frontenac  again  became  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  and  during  the  short  residue  of 
his  life  devoted  himself,  with  untiring  energy, 
to  restore  Its  declining  prosperity." — L.  H.  >lor- 
gan,  f^affueofihelroqnoiH,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  W.  Kingsford,  Hint,  of  Canada,  bk. 
2-4  (r.  1-2).— E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  ed..  Doc.  Hint. 
of  N.  Y.,  V.  1,  pp.  57-278.— J.  H.  Brodhead, 
hint,  of  tikf.  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  2,  ch.  3  and  8.— 
O.  H.  Marshall,  Erped.  of  the  Mnrqitiii  de  Nonville 
aff'nt  the  Neninm  (llixt.   Writiiii/it,  pp.  123-186). 

A.  D.  1660-1688. — French  encroachments 
and  English  concessions  in  Newfoundland. 
SeeNEWKouNni.ANi):  A.  I).  1000-1((H8. 

A.D.  1663-1674.— Erected  by  Colbert  into  a 
Royal  Province. — Brief  career  of  the  French 
West  India  Company. — "In  1603  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  company  [of  the  hundred  associates] 
became  so  obnoxious  that  the  king  of  France 
decided  upon  the  immediate  resumption  of  Ids 
rights,  and  the  erecting  of  Canada  into  a  royal 
government:  Monsieur  de  Jltisv  was  appointed 
governor,  and  proceeded  from  France  to  Quebec 
with  400  regular  troops,  and  100  families  as 
settlers,  with  cattle,  horses  and  implements  of 
agriculture.  Under  the  royal  jurisdiction,  the 
governor,  a  king's  commissioner,  an  apostolical 
vicar,  and  four  other  gentlemen,  were  formed 
into  a  sovereign  council,  to  whom  were  confided 
the  powers  of  cognizance  in  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  according  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  France,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  reserving  the 
general  legislative  powers  of  the  Crown,  to  be 
applied  according  to  circumstances.  This  Coun- 
cil was  further  invested  with  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  the  expenditure  of  the  public  monies,, 
and  the  establishment  of  inferior  courts  at  Three 
Rivers  and  Montreal.  This  change  of  Canada 
from  an  ecclesiastical  mission  to  a  secular  govern- 
ment was  owing  to  the  great  Colbert,  who  was 
animated  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  to 
improve  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  his 
country  by  colonial  establishments.  The  enlight- 
ened policy  of  this  renowned  financial  minister 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  followed  by  the  success  which 
it  deserved.  To  a  regulatea  civil  govemmenti 
was  added  increased  military  protection  against 
the  Iroquois  Indians ;  the  emigration  of  French 
settlers  to  New  France  was  promoted  by  every 
possible  means,  and  a  martial  spirit  was  imparted, 
to  the  population,  by  the  location  in  the  colony 
of  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Carignan  regi- 
ment .  .  .  and  other  troops,  whose  ofiicers 
became  the  principal  Seigneurs  of  the  colony,  on 
condition  of  making  cessions  of  land  under  the 
feudal  tenure,  as  it  still  exists,  to  the  soldiers  and 
other  inhabitants."  The  ambitious  projects  of 
Louis  XIV.  soon  led,  however,  to  a  new  measure 
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•whloh  proved  loss  Batisfartory  In  it«  worklnp. 
"The  French  West  India  (Jompany  was  re- 
modelled [1064],  and  Canada  a<ided  to  their 
possessions,  subordinate  to  tlic  crown  of  France, 
witii  powers  controlled  by  Ids  Muj<'8ty'8  )t<>vern- 
ors  and  Intendants  in  liie  difTerent  colonies." 
The  domain  of   the  company  end)raeed  all  tiio 

Rossessions  of  Franco  in  the  New  AVorld  and  its 
ilands  and  on  the  African  coast.  "The  com- 
pany was  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  teiritories 
and  the  trade  of  tlic  colonies  thus  coi.eeded  for 
40  years;  it  was  not  only  to  enjoy  tlic  exclusive 
navigation,  but  \\u  Majesty  conferred  a  bounty 
of  80  livres  on  every  ton  of  goods  exported  to 
France.  .  .  .  Tlie  company  was  not  only  endowed 
as  Seigneur  witli  all  uneonceded  lands,  but 
invested  with  tlie  right  of  extinguishing  the  titles 
of  seigniories  granted  or  sold  by  previous  com- 
panies, on  condition  of  reind)ursing  tlic  grantees 
and  purcliasers  for tlieir  costs  and  improvements." 
The  West  India  Company's  management  soon 
showed  evil  effects,  and  came  to  an  end  after  ten 
years  of  imsatisfnctory  trial.  "  Monsieur  De 
Talon,  the  Intendant,  a  man  of  profound  views, 
.  .  .  perceived  tliat  it  was  the  natund  interest 
of  the  Company  to  discourage  colonization.  Ho 
represcnteil  to  the  minister  Colbert  tlie  absolute 
necessity  of  the  total  resumption  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown;  drew  'is  attention  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  abundai.  ;  of  warlike  instruments  and 
naval  stores  witliin  the  colony  .  .  .  and,  in  fact, 
at  last  prevailed;  so  that,  in  1671,  the  king  of 
Franco  resumed  his  rights  to  all  the  territories 
conceded  to  the  West  India  Company,  assumed 
their  debts  and  the  current  value  of  their  stock, 
and  appointe*'  a  governor,  council  and  judges 
for  tlic  direction  of  the  Canadian  colonics.  .  .  . 
From  this  period  (1674),  when  the  population, 
embracing  converted  Iniians,  did  not  exceed 
8,000,  the  French  seitlemc  t  in  Canada  rapidly 
progrctjscd,  and  as  it  rose  in  power,  and  assumed 
ofTensive  operations  on  the  New  England  frontier, 
the  jealousy  of  the  British  colonies  became 
roused,  and  both  parties,  aided  alt'.rnately  by  the 
Indians,  carried  on  a  destructive  and  harassing 
border  warfare. " — R.  M.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Upper 
and  Lovier  Canada,  ch.  t. 

Also  in:  A.  Bell,  Hist,  of  Canada,  bk.  3,  eh.  8 
(d.  1). — F.  Parkman,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada, 
eh.  10-17. 

A.  D.  1669-1687. — La  Salle  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana. — "  Second  only  to  Champlain 
among  the  heroes  of  Canadian  history  stands 
Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  —  a  man  of  iron  if 
ever  there  was  one —  a  man  austere  and  cold  in 
manner,  and  endowed  with  such  indomititble 
pluck  and  perseverance  as  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  tliis  world.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  extend  the  dominion  of  France  in  the 
New  World.  As  Champlain  had  founded  the 
colony  of  Canada  and  opened  the  way  to  the 
great  lakes,  so  La  Salle  completed  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  added  to  the  French  pos- 
sessions the  vast  province  of  Louisiana.  ...  In 
1669  La  Salle  made  his  first  journey  to  the  wes'^, 
hoping  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  but 
very  little  is  known  about  this  expedition,  except 
that  the  Ohio  River  was  discovered,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Illinois.  La  Salle's  feudal  domain  of 
St.  Sulpice,  some  eight  miles  from  Montreal, 
bears  to-day  the  name  of  La  Chine,  or  China, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  it  in  derision 
of  this  fruitless  expedition.     In  1673  the  priest 


Marquette  and  the  fur-trader  JoHet  actually 
reached  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Wiscon 
sin,  an<l  sailed  down  the  great  river  as  far  a.s  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas;  and  now  the  life-work 
of  La  Salle  began  in  earnest.  He  formofl  a  grantl 
project  for  exploring  the  Mississiphi  toitsniouth, 
and  determining  whether  it  tlowed  into  tlii'  (lulf 
of  California  or  the  (!ulf  of  Mexico.  The  ad- 
vance of  Spain  on  the  side  of  Mexico  was  to  be 
checked  forever,  the  English  were  to  bo  (•onJln<'d 
to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  such  military 
posts  were  to  be  established  as  would  ofTectiially 
confirm  the  authority  of  F.ouis  XIV.  throughout 
the  centre  of  this  continent.  La  Snlle  had  but 
little  ready  money,  and  was  surrounded  by  rivals 
and  enemies;  but  ho  had  a  powerful  friend  in 
Count  Frontenac,  the  Viceroy  of  Canada.  .  .  . 
At  length,  after  surmounting  innunieralile  dilfl- 
culties,  a  vessel  [the  GrifTon  or  Grifiin]  was  built 
and  launched  on  the  Niagara  River  [1«7!>1,  a 
small  i)arty  of  SO  or  40  men  were  gathere(l  to- 
gether, aJKi  La  Salle,  having  just  recovered  from 
a  treacherous  dose  of  noison,  embarked  on  his 
great  enterprise.  His  departure  was  clouded  by 
the  news  that  his  impatient  creditors  had  laid 
hands  upon  his  Canadian  estates;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  pushed  on  through  Lakes  Erie  and 
Huron,  and  after  many  di.sasfers  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  vessel 
was  now  sent  back,  with  half  the  party,  to  Ni- 
agara, carrying  furs  to  i.ppeasc  the  creclitorsand 
purchase  additional  supplies  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  while  La  Salle  with  his  diminished 
company  pushed  on  to  the  Illinois,  where  a  fort 
was  built,  and  appropriately  named  Fort  Crfive- 
Cfrur,  or,  as  we  might  translate  it,  the  '  fort  of 
the  breaking  hei'it.'  Here,  amid  perils  of  famine, 
mutiny,  and  Indian  attack,  and  evposed  to  death 
from  the  wintry  cold,  they  waited  until  it  became 
evident  to  all  that  their  vessel  mustliave  perished. 
She  never  was  heard  from  again,  and  most  likely 
had  foundered  on  her  perilous  voyage.  To  add 
to  the  trouble.  La  Salle  was  again  poisoned ;  but 
his  iron  constitution,  aided  by  some  lucky  anti- 
dote, again  carried  him  safely  through  the  ordeal, 
fud  about  the  1st  of  March,  1680,  he  started  on 
foot  for  Jlontrcal.  Leaving  Fort  Crdvecanir  and 
its  tiny  garrison  under  command  of  his  faithful 
lieutenant,  Tonty,  he  set  out  with  four  French- 
men and  one  Blohegan  guide.  .  .  .  They  made 
their  way  for  a  thousand  miles  across  Michigan 
and  Western  Canada  to  Niagara,  and  so  on  to 
Montreal.  ...  At  Niagara  La  Salle  learned  that 
a  ship  from  France,  freighted  for  him  with  a  cargo 
worth  more  than  20,000  livres,  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  nothing  had 
been  saved.  In  spite  of  this  dreadful  blow,  he 
contrived  to  get  together  supplies  and  reenforce- 
ments  at  Montreal,  and  had  returned  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
when  still  more  woful  tidings  were  received. 
Here,  toward  the  end  of  July,  a  mes.sage  came 
from  the  fortress  so  well  named  Criivecceur.  The 
garrison  had  mutinied  and  destroyed  the  fort,^ 
and  made  their  way  back  through  Michigan." 
The  indomitable  La  Salle  promptly  hunted  down 
the  deserters,  and  sent  them  in  chains  to  Quebec, 
He  then  "proceeded  again  to  the  Illinois  to  re- 
construct his  fort,  and  rescue,  if  possible,  his 
lieutenant  Tonty  and  the  few  faithful  followers 
who  had  survived  the  mutiny.  This  little  party, 
abandoned  in  the  wilderness,  had  found  shelter 
among  the  Illinois  Indians;  but  during  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1680  the  great  village  or  town  of  the  Illi- 
nois was  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  hard- 
pressed  Frenchmen  retreated  up  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  Bay.  On  arriving  at 
the  Illinois,  therefore,  La  Salle  found  nothing 
but  the  terrible  traces  of  flre  and  massacre  and 
cannibal  orgies ;  but  he  spent  the  following  win- 
ter to  good  purpose  in  securing  the  friendship  of 
the  western  Indians,  and  in  making  an  alliance 
with  them  against  the  Iroquois.  Then,  in  May, 
1681,  he  set  out  again  for  Canada,  to  look  after 
liis  creditors  and  obtain  new  resources.  On  the 
way  home,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  he 
njet  liis  friend  Tonty,  and  together  they  paddled 
their  canoes  a  thousand  miles  and  came  to  Fort 
Fron*— ."o.  So,  after  all  this  hardship  and  dis- 
aster, t.-  "  'k  was  to  be  begun  anew ;  and  the 
enemies  oi  ,  2  §reat  explorer  were  exulting  in 
what  they  imagined  must  be  his  despair.  But 
that  was  a  word  of  which  La  Salle  knew  not  the 
meaning,  and  now  his  fortunes  began  to  change. 
In  Mr.  Parkman's  words,  '  Fate  at  length  seemer' 
tired  of  the  conflict  with  so  stubborn  an  adver-  1 
sary.'  At  this  third  venture  everything  went 
smoothly.  The  little  fleet  passed  up  the  grc  u 
lakes,  from  the  outlet  of  Ontario  to  the  head  of 
Michigan,  and  gained  the  Chicago  River.  Cross- 
ing the  narrow  portage,  they  descended  the  Illin- 
ois and  the  Mississippi,  till  they  came  out  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  1682, 
the  fleurs-de-lis  were  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river,  and  all  the  country  drained  by  its 
tributaries,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  formally  declared  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  king  of  France,  and  named  after  him 
Louisiana.  Returning  up  the  river  after  his 
triu.nph.  La  Salle  founded  a  station  or  small  col- 
ony on  the  Illinois,  which  lio  called  St.  Louis 
and  leaving  Tonty  in  comni;  kept  on  to  Can 
ada,  and  crossed  to  France  fm  means  to  circum- 
vent his  enemies  and  complete  his  far-reaching 
schemes.  A  colony  was  to  be  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  military  stations 
were  to  connect  this  with  the  French  settlements 
in  Canadft.  At  the  French  court  La  Salle  was 
treated  like  a  hero,  and  aflne  expedition  was  soon 
fitted  out,  but  every  thing  was  ruined  by  jealousy 
and  ill-will  between  La  Salle  and  the  naval  com- 
mander, Beauieu.  The  fleet  sailed  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  colony  was  thrown 
upon  the  coast  of  Texas,  some  of  the  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  Beaujeu — thougli  apparently  with- 
out sinister  design  —  sailed  away  with  the  rest, 
and  two  years  of  terrible  suffering  followed.  At 
last,  in  March,  1687,  La  Salle  started  to  find  the 
Mississippi,  hoping  to  ascend  it  to  Tonty's  fort 
on  the  Illmois,  and  obtain  relief  for  his  followers. 
But  he  had  scarcely  set  out  on  this  desperate  en- 
terprise when  two  or  three  mutinous  wretches  of 
his  party  laid  an  ambush  for  him  in  the  forest, 
and  shot  him  dead.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-three,  perished  thisextraordinary  man,  with 
his  life-work  but  half  accomplished.  Yet  his 
labors  had  done  much  towards  building  up  the 
imposing  dominion  with  which  New  France  con- 
fronted New  England  in  the  following  century." 
— J.  JMske,  The  Jtotiiance  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  Explorers  {Harper's  Mag.,  "c.  64,  pp.  446- 
448. 

Also  in  :  F.  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Dis- 
cover]/of  the  Great  West. — Chevalier  Ton ti,  Ace't 
ofM.dela  Salle's  last  Exp.  (iV.  F.  Hist.  Soc.  Coil's, 
V.  2). — J.  G.  Shea,  Discovery  and  Expl.  of  the  Mis- 


sissijyjn  Valley. — C.  'LeC\crc({,FHrst  Establishment 
of  the  Faith  in  N.  France,  tr.  by  Shea,  eh.  21-25 
(p.  2). 

A.  D.  1689-1690.— The  first  Inter-Colonial 
War  (Xing  William's  War):  The  Schenectady 
Massacre. — Montreal  threatened,  Quebec  at- 
tacked, and  Port  Royal  taken  by  the  English. 
— The  Revolution  of  1688,  in  England,  which 
drove  James  II.  from  the  tin-one,  and  called  to  it 
his  daughter  Mary  with  her  able  husband,  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  produced  war  between  England 
and  France  (see  Fhance:  A.  D.  1689-1690).  The 
French  and  English  colonies  in  America  were 
soon  involved  in  the  contest,  and  so  far  as  it 
troubled  American  hirtory,  it  bears  in  New 
England  annals  the  name  of  King  William's 
War.  "If  the  issue  had  depended  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  colonies,  it  could  hardly  have 
seemed  doubtful.  The  French  census  for  the 
North  American  cc  ^t'nent,  in  1688,  showed  but 
11,249  persons,  scar-,  ely  a  tenth  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish population  on  its  frontiers ;  about  a  twentieth 
part  of  English  North  America.  West  of  Mon- 
treal, the  principal  French  posts,  and  those  but 
inconsiderable  ones,  wer?  at  Frontenac,  at  Macki- 
naw, and  on  the  Illinois.  At  Niagara,  there 
was  a  wavering  purpose  of  maintainmg  a  post, 
but  no  permanent  occi.pation.  So  weak  were 
the  garrisons  that  English  traders,  with  an  escort 
of  Indians,  had  ventuicd  even  to  Mackinaw. 
.  .  .  France,  bounding  its  territory  next  New 
England  by  the  Kennebec,  claimed  the  whole 
eastern  coast.  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  New- 
foundland, Labrador,  arid  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  to 
assert  and  defend  this  boundless  region,  Acadia 
and  i:s  dependencies  counted  but  900  French 
inhabitants  The  missionaries,  swaying  the 
minda  of  the  Abenakis,  were  the  sole  source  of 
hope.  On  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 
against  England,  Count  Frontenac,  once  more 
governor  of  Canada,  ^vas  charged  to  recover 
Hudson's  Bay,  to  protect  Acadia;  and,  by  a 
descent  from  Canada,  to  assist  a  fleet  from 
France  in  making  conquest  of  New  York.  Of 
that  province  De  Callieres  was,  in  advance,  ap- 
pointed governor ;  the  English  Catholics  were  to 
be  permitted  to  remain, — other  inhabitants  to  be 
sent  into  Pennsylvania  or  New  England.  .  .  . 
In  the  east,  blood  was  first  shed  at  Cocheco, 
where,  thirteen  years  before,  an  unsuspecting 
party  of  350  Indians  had  been  taken  prisoners 
and  shipped  for  Boston,  to  be  sold  into  foreign 
slavery.  The  memory  of  the  treachery  was  in- 
delible, and  the  Inaian  emissaries  of  Castin 
easily  excited  the  tribe  of  Penacook  to  revenge. 
On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June  [1689]  two 
squaws  repaired  to  the  house  of  Richard  Wald- 
ron,  and  the  octogenarian  magistrate  bade  them 
lodge  on  the  floor.  At  night,  they  rise,  unbar 
the  gates,  and  summon  their  companions,"  who 
tortured  i-he  aged  Waldron  until  he  died.  "The 
Indians,  burning  his  house  and  others  that  stood 
near  it,  having  killed  three-and-twenty,  returned 
to  the  wiluerness  with  29  captives. "  In  August, 
the  stockade  at  Pemaquid  was  taken  by  100 
Indians  from  the  French  mission  on  the  Penob- 
scot. "  Other  inroads  were  made  by  the  Penob- 
scot and  St.  John  Indians,  so  that  the  settlements 
east  of  Falmouth  were  deserted.  In  September, 
commissioners  from  New  England  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  Mohawks  at  Albany,  soliciting 
an  alliance.  'We  have  burned  Montreal,' said  . 
they;  'we  are  the  allies  of  the  English;  we  will 
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keep  the  chain  unbroken.'  But  they  refused  to 
invade  the  Abenakis.  .  .  .  Frontenac  .  .  .  now 
used  every  effort  to  win  the  Five  Nations  [the 
Iroquois]  to  neutrality  or  to  friendship.  To  re- 
cover esteem  in  their  eyes;  to  secure  to  Duran- 
taye,  the  commander  at  Mackinaw,  the  means  of 
treating  with  the  Hurons  and  the  Ottawas;  it 
•was  resolved  by  Frontenac  to  make  a  triple 
descent  into  the  English  provinces.  From  Mon- 
treal, a  party  of  110,  composed  of  French  and  of 
the  Christian  Iroquois, — having  De  Mantct  and 
Sainte  Helene  as  leaders  .  .  .  — for  two  and 
twenty  days  waded  through  snows  and  n^orasses, 
through  forests  and  across  rivers,  to  Scl»t  .:ectady. 
The  village  had  given  itself  calmly  to  slumber: 
through  open  and  unguarded  gates  the  invaders 
entered  silently  [Feb.  8,  1690],  and  having,  just 
before  midnight,  reached  its  lieart,  the  war- 
whoop  was  raised  (dreadful  sound  to  the  mothers 
of  that  place  and  their  children !),  and  the  dwell- 
ings set  on  fire.  Of  the  inhabitants,  some,  half 
clad,  fled  through  the  snows  to  Albany ;  60  were 
massacred,  of  whom  17  were  children  and  10 
were  Africans.  .  .  .  The  party  from  Three  Rivers, 
led  by  Hertel,  and  consisting  of  but  53  persons 
.  .  .  surprised  the  settlement  at  Salmon  Falls, 
on  the  Piscataqua,  and,  after  a  bloody  engage- 
ment, burned  houses,  barns,  and  cattle  in  the 
stalls,  and  took  54  prisoners,  chiefly  women  and 
children.  .  .  .  Returning  from  this  expedition, 
Hertel  met  the  war  party,  under  Portneuf,  from 
Quebec,  and,  with  them  and  a  reinforcement 
from  Castin,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  fort 
and  settlement  in  Casco  Bay.  Meantime,  danger 
taught  the  colonies  the  necessity  of  union,  and, 
on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1690,  New  York  beheld 
the  momentous  example  of  un  American  congress 
[see  Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1690].  .  .  . 
At  that  congress  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Canada  by  marching  an  army,  by 
way  of  Lake  Champlain,  against  Montreal,  while 
Massachusetts  should,  with  a  fleet,  attack  Que- 
bec."—G.  Bancroft,  M«^  of  the  U.  8.,  ch.  21  (p.  3), 
{pt.  8,  ch.  11,  D.  2,  in  tlw  "Author's  last  Re- 
vision").— Before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
the  congres.s  was  held,  Port  Royal  and  the  whole 
of  Acadia  had  already  been  conquered,  having 
surrendered  to  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Massa- 
chusetts, in  eight  small  vessels,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips.  The  larger  fleet  (consisting  of  32 
ships  and  carrying  2,(X)0  men)  directed  against 
Quebec,  sailed  in  August  from  Nastasket,  and 
was,  likewise,  commanded  by  Phips.  "The 
plan  of  the  campaign  contemplated  a  diversion 
to  be  made  by  an  assault  on  Montreal,  by  a 
force  composed  of  English  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  and  of  Iroquois  Indians,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  attack  on  Quebec  by  the  fleet. 
And  a  second  expedition  into  Maine  under  Cap- 
tain Church  was  to  threaten  the  Eastern  tribes 
whose  incursions  had,  during  the  last  summer, 
been  so  disastrous.  ...  As  is  so  apt  to  happen 
when  a  plan  involves  the  simultaneous  action  of 
distant  parties,  the  condition  of  success  failed. 
The  movement  of  Church,  who  had  with  him 
but  300  men,  proved  ineffective  as  to  any  con- 
tribution to  tlie  descent  upon  CanaJa.  ...  It 
was  not  till  after  a  voyage  of  more  than  six 
■weeks  that  the  fleet  from  Boston  cast  anchor 
within  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
meanwhile  the  overland  expedition  against  Mon- 
treal had  miscarried.  The  commanders  respec- 
tively of  the  Connecticut  and  the  New  York  troops 


had  disagreed,  and  could  not  act  effectively  to- 
gether. .  .  .  The  supply,  both  of  boats  and  of 
provisions,  was  found  to  be  insuttlcient.  The 
disa-strous  result  was  that  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
without  so  much  -^  in  embarkation  of  the 
troops  on  Lake  Chai  m.  Frontenac  was  at 
3Iontrcal,  whither  he  iiad  gone -to  superintend 
the  defence,  when  the  intelligence,  so  unex- 
pected, reached  him  from  Quebec ;  and  presently 
after  came  the  tidings  of  Phips's  fleet  being  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Nothing  couid  have  been 
more  opportune  than  thit.  coincidence,  which 
gave  the  Governor  hbcrtv  to  hasten  down  to 
direct  his  little  force  or  200  soldiers  at  the 
capital.  The  French  historian  says  that,  if  he 
had  been  thrje  days  later,  or  if  tlie  Englisli  fleet 
had  not  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  or  had 
had  better  pilots  in  the  river,  where  it  was  nearly 
a  fortnight  more  in  making  its  slow  way,  Fron- 
tenac would  have  come  down  from  the  upper 
country  only  to  find  the  English  commander  in 
his  citadel.  As  it  was,  there  ensued  a  crushing 
mortification  and  sorrow  to  Massachusetts.  New 
France  was  niade  much  more  formidable  than 
aver. "  The  fleet  arrived  before  Quebec  Oct.  6. 
and  retreated  on  the  11th,  after  considerable 
cannonading  and  an  assault  which  the  French 
repelled.  It  suffered  storms  and  disasters  on  the 
return  voyage,  and  lost  altogether  some  200 
men. — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  Aeio  Eng.,  bk.  4,  eh. 
2  {i\  4). 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac  and 
New  Prance  under  Lmiis  XIV.,  ch.  10-13. — Doe. 
Hist.  ofN.  T.,  V.  1-2.— F.  Bowcn,  LifeofSirW. 
Phips  {Library  of  Am.  Biog.,v.  7),  ch.  2-3.— J.  R. 
Brodhead,J9J«>.  of  tlie  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  2,  ch.  12. 
— J.  Pearson,  et  al.  Hist,  of  the  Schenectady  Pat- 
ent, ch.  8-10. 

A.  D.  1692-1697,— The  first  Inter-Colonial 
War  (Kir ^  William's  War):  Abortive  plans 
of  invasioii  on  both  sides. — French  recovery  of 
Acadia.—"  The  defeat  of  the  expedition  of  1690 
was  probfibly  attributable  to  the  want  of  concert 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York  and  those  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  failure  of  the  supplies  which  were  sought 
from  England.  .  .  .  But  there  was  mismanage- 
ment on  all  hands  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  it  seems  to  have  been  predestinated 
that  New  England  should  not  be  delivered  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  at  the  north,  until 
time  had  wrought  the  necessary  changes  which 
were  to  render  the  conquest  of  that  country 
available  for  the  promotion  of  still  more  impor- 
tant ends.  Hence  a  new  expedition,  projected 
two  years  later,  and  resolved  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  following  year  [1693],  was  attended  with  the 
like  circumstances  of  mortification  and  defeat. 
England  herself  participated  in  this  enterprise, 
and  .  .  .  the  government  was  informed  that  it 
had  '  pleased  the  king,  out  of  his  great  goodness 
and  disposition  for  the  welfare  of  all  his  subjects, 
to  send  a  considerable  strength  of  ships  and  men 
into  the  West  Indies,  and  to  direct  Sir  Francis 
Wheeler,  the  admiral,  to  sail  to  New  England 
from  the  Caribbee  Islands,  so  as  to  be  there  by  the 
last  of  M.ty  or  the  middle  of  June  at  furthest, 
with  a  streiigth  sufficient  to  overcome  the  f  nemy, 
if  joined  and  seconded  by  the  forces  New 
England.' .  .  .  Unfortunately  for  the  sue  1  ess  of 
these  plans,  the  letter,  which  should  have  reached 
Boston  by  the  first  of  April,  did  not  arrive  until 
July ;  and  the  mortality  which  prevailed  in  the 
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fleet  during  its  stay  in  the  West  Indies  was  ao 
great  that,  when  the  commander-in-chief,  8ir 
Francis  Wlieeler,  anchored  off  Nantasiiet,  — 
bringing  himself  the  news  of  the  projected 
invasion, —  lie  had  lost  1,300  out  of  2,100  sailors, 
and  1,800  out  of  2,400  soldiers.  All  thoughts  of 
reducing  Canada  were  therefore  abandoned ;  but 
a  plan  for  another  year  was  settled  with  the 
governor,  the  details  of  which  were  that  2,000 
land  forces  should  be  sent  from  England  to 
Canseau  by  the  first  of  June,  to  be  joined  by 
2,000  from  the  colonies,  and  that  the  whole  force 
should  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  divide  and 
simultaneously  attack  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Changes  in  the  government  of  the  province, 
however,  and  other  causes,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  whose  success  was  problem- 
atical even  if  it  had  been  attempted.  But  if  the 
plans  of  the  English  for  the  reduction  of  Canada 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  the  plans  of  the 
French  for  the  recovery  of  Acadia  were  more 
successful.  For  the  first  year  after  the  conquest 
of  that  country,  indeed,  the  French  were  as 
little  concerned  to  regain,  as  the  English  were  to 
retain,  the  possession  of  its  territory ;  nor  was 
Massachusetts  able  to  bear  the  cliarge  of  a 
sufficient  nnlitary  force  to  keep  its  inhabitants  in 
subjection,  though  she  issued  commissions  to 
judges  and  other  ofl[icers,  and  required  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  of  fidelity.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  [1091],  authority  was  given  to 
Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  Boston,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  overthrow  of  Andros,  and  who 
was  bound  thither  on  a  tradiug  voyage,  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  Acadia ;  but  as  he  neared 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  he  was  taken  by 
Monsieur  ViUebon,  who,  under  a  commission 
from  the  French  king,  had  touched  at  Port 
Royal,  and  ordered  the  English  flag  to  be  struck, 
and  the  French  flag  to  be  raised  in  its  place. 
The  ne.\t  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge 
Villebon,  but  without  success.  ...  In  the 
summer  of  1696,  Pemaquid  was  taken  by  the 
French,  under  D'Iberville  and  Castine,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  dominion  of  France  was  extended 
into  Maine ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  the  following 
year  Acadia  was  receded  to  France,  and  the 
English  relinquished  their  claims  to  the  country. 
The  last  year  of  King  William's  War,  as  it  was 
long  termed  in  New  England,  was  a  year  of 
especial  alarm  to  the  province  [ftlassachusetts] 
and  rumors  were  rife  that  the  French  were  on 
the  eve  of  fitting  out  a  formidable  fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  the  colonies  and  the  conquest  of  New 
York."  According  to  the  plan  of  the  French 
undertaking,  a  powerful  fleet  from  France  was 
to  be  joined  by  a  force  of  1,500  men,  raised  by 
Count  Frontenac,  in  Canada,  and  make,  flrst,  a 
conquest  of  Boston.  "When  that  town  was 
taken,  they  were  to  range  the  coast  to  Pi-scataqua, 
destroying  the  settlements  as  far  back  into  the 
country  as  possible.  Should  there  be  time  for 
further  acquisitions,  they  were  next  to  go  to 
New  York,  and  upon  its  reduction  the  Canadian 
troops  were  to  march  overland  to  Quebec,  laying 
waste  the  country  as  they  proceeded."  This 
project  was  frustrated  b^  happenings  much  the 
same  in  kind  as  those  which  thwarted  ihe  designs 
of  the  English  against  Quebec.  The  fleet  was 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  by  certain  boot- 
less undertakings  in  Newfoundland,  until  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  enterprise 
oontemplated.     "The  peace  of  Ryswick,  which 


soon  followed,  led  to  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities.  France,  anxious  to  secure  as  large  a 
share  of  territory  in  America  as  possible,  retained 
the  whole  coast  and  adjacent  islands  from  Maine 
to  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay,  with  Canada, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  posses- 
sions of  England  were  southward  from  the  St. 
Croix.  But  the  bounds  between  the  nations 
were  imperfectly  defined,  and  were,  for  a  long 
time,  a  subject  of  dispute  and  negotiation." — .1. 
S.  Barry,  Hint,  of  Mans.,  v.  2,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac  and 
New  France  itnder  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  16-19. — J. 
Ilannay,  HtHt.  of  AetuUa,  eh.  14. — See,  also, 
Newfoundland:  A,  D.  1694-1697. 

A.  D.  1696. — Frontenac's  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois. — The  war  with  the  "Bastonnais" 
or  "  Bostonnais,"  as  he  called  the  New  England- 
ers,  did  not  divert  Frontenac's  attention  from 
"the  grand  castigation  which  at  last  he  was 
planning  for  the  Iroquois.  He  had  succeeded, 
in  1694,  in  inducing  them  to  meet  him  in  general 
council  at  Quebec,  and  had  framed  the  condi- 
tions of  a  truce;  but  the  English  at  Albany 
intrigued  to  prevent  the  fulfilment,  and  war  was 
again  imminent.  Both  sides  were  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper 
lakes.  These  wavers  ind  Frontenac  saw  the 
peril  and  the  remedy.  His  recourse  was  to  at- 
tack the  Iroquois  in  their  villages  at  once,  and 
conquer  on  the  Mohawk  the  peace  he  needed  at 
Michilimackinac.  It  was  Frontenac's  last  cam- 
paign. Early  in  July  [1696]  he  left  Montreal 
with  2,200  men.  He  went  by  way  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  landed  at 
Oswego,  and  struggled  up  its  stream,  and  at 
last  set  sails  to  his  canoes  on  Lake  Onondaga. 
Then  his  force  marched  again,  and  Frontenac, 
enfeebled  by  his  years,  was  borne  along  in  an 
arm-chair.  Eight  or  nine  miles  and  a  day's 
work  brought  them  to  the  Onondaga  village; 
but  its  inliabitants  bad  burned  it  and  fled. 
Vaudreuil  was  sent  with  a  detachment  which 
destroyed  the  town  of  the  Oneidas.  After  com- 
mitting all  the  devastation  of  crops  that  he 
could,  in  hopes  that  famine  would  help  him, 
Frontenac  began  his  homeward  march  before  the 
English  at  Albany  were  aroused  at  all.  The 
effect  was  what  Frontenac  wished.  The  Iro- 
quois ceased  their  negotiations  with  the  western 
tribes,  and  sued  for  peace." — Q.  Stewart,  Jr.,i 
Frontenac  and  his  Times  {Narrative  and  Critical 
Hist,  of  Am.,v.  4,  ch.  7). 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac  and 
New  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  18-10. 

A.  D.  1698-1^10. — Colonization  of  Louisiana 
and  the  organization  of  its  separate  govern- 
ment.    See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1698-1712. 

A.  D.  1700-1735. — The  spread  of  French 
occupation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on 
the  Lakes. — "From  the  time  of  La  Salle's  visit 
in  1679,  we  can  trace  a  continuous  French  occu-' 
pation  of  Illinois.  ...  He  planted  his  citadel  of 
St.  Louis  on  the  summit  of  '  Starved  Rock,'  pro- 
posing to  make  that  the  centre  of  his  colony. 
...  At  first  his  colony  was  exceedingly  feeble, 
but  it  was  never  discontinued.  '  Joutel  found  a 
garrison  at  Fort  St.  Louis  ...  in  1687,  and  in 
1689  La  Hontan  bears  testimony  that  it  still  con- 
tinued. In  1696  a  public  document  proves  its 
existence;  and  when  Tontv,  in  1700,  again  de- 
scended the  Mississippi,  he  was  attended  by 
twenty    Canadians,   residents   on    the   Illinois.' 
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Evnn  while  the  wars  named  after  King  William 
and  Queeu  Anne  were  going  on,  the  French  set- 
tlements were  growing  in  numbers  and  increas- 
ing in  size ;  those  wars  over,  they  made  still  more 
rapid  progress.  Missions  grew  into  settlements 
and  parishes.  Old  Kaskaskia  was  begun  in 
what  La  Salle  called  the  '  terrestrial  paradise ' 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Wabash  Valley  was  occupied  about  1700, 
the  first  settlers  entering  it  by  the  portage  lead- 
ing from  the  Kankakee.  Later  the  voyageurs 
found  a  shorter  route  to  the  fertile  valley.  .  .  . 
The  French  located  their  principal  missions  and 
posts  with  admirable  judgment.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  in  which  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  priest,  of  the  soldier,  and  the  trader  com- 
bined. The  triple  alliance  worked  for  an  im- 
mediate end,  but  the  sites  that  they  chose  are  as 
important  to-day  as  they  were  when  they  chose 
them.  ...  La  Salle's  colony  of  St.  Louis  was 
planted  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world,  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  Indian  population,  on 
the  great  line  of  travel  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  Kaskaskia  and  the 
neighboring  settlements  held  the  centre  of  the 
long  line  extending  from  Canada  to  Louisiana. 
The  Wabash  colony  commanded  that  valley  and 
the  Lower  Ohio.  Detroit  was  a  position  so  im- 
portant that,  securely  held  by  the  French,  it 
practically  banished  from  the  English  mind  for 
fifty  years  the  thought  of  acquiring  the  North- 
west. .  .  .  Then  how  unerringly  were  the 
French  guided  to  the  carrying  places  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  waters,  viz.,  Green 
Bay,  Fox  River,  and  the  Wisconsin;  the  Chi- 
•cago  River  and  the  Illinois ;  the  St.  Joseph  and 
the  Kankakee ;  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Wabash ; 
the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash ;  and,  later,  on  the 
eve  of  the  war  that  gave  New  France  to  Eng- 
land, the  Chautauqua  and  French  Creek  routes 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio.  ...  In  due  time 
the  French  began  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Northern  frontier  of  the  British  colonies.  They 
built  Fort  Niagara  in  1726,  four  years  after  the 
English  built  Fort  Oswego.  Following  the 
«arly  footsteps  of  Champlam,  they  ascended  to 
the  head  of  the  lake  that  bears  his  name,  where 
they  fortified  Crown  Point  in  1727,  and  Ticou- 
deroga  in  1731.  Presque  Isle,  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Erie,  was  occupied  about  the  time 
that  Vincennes  was  founded  in  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley [1735].  Finally,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  last 
struggle  between  England  and  France,  the 
French  pressed  into  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Ohio,  at  the  same  time  that  the  English 
also  began  to  enter  them. " — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The 
Old  Northwest,  ch.  4. 

A,  D.  1702-1710. — The  Second  Inter-Colo- 
nial War  (Queen  Anne's  War) :  Border  rava- 
ges in  New  England  and  Acadia. — English 
Conquest  of  Acadia.  See  Nkw  England  :  A.  D. 
1702-1710. 

A.  D.  1711-1713.— The  Second  Inter-Colo- 
nial War. —  Walker's  Expedition  against 
Quebec— Massacre  of  Fox  Indians. —  The 
Peace  of  Utrecht. —  After  the  reduction  of  Port 
Royal,  wliicli  was  practically  the  conquest  of 
Acadia,  Colonel  Nicholson,  who  bore  the  honors 
of  that  achievement,  repaired  to  England  and 
prevailed  with  the  government  to  fit  out  an  ade- 
quate expedition  for  the  Conquest  of  Canada. 
"  The  fleet,  consisting  of  15  ships  of  war  and  40 
transports,  waa  placed  under  the  command  of 


Sir  Hovenden  Walker ;  seven  veteran  regiments 
from  Marlborough's  army,  with  a  battalion  of 
marines,  were  intrusted  to  Mrs.  Masham's  second 
brother,  whom  the  queen  had  pensioned  and 
made  a  brigadier-general,  whom  his  bottle  com- 
panions called  honest  Jack  Hill.  .  .  .  From  June 
25th  to  the  30tli  Any  of  July  1711,  the  fleet  lay 
at  Boston,  taking  in  supplies  and  the  colonial 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  an  army  of  men  from 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  Pala- 
tine emigrants,  ind  about  fiOO  Iroquois,  assem- 
bling at  Alban  .  prepared  to  burst  upon  Mon- 
treal; while  in  ,/isconsin  the  English  had  allies 
in  the  Foxes,  who  were  always  wishing  to  expel 
the  French  from  Michigan.  In  Quebec,  meas- 
ures of  defence  began  by  a  renewal  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Indians.  To  deputies  from  the 
Onondagas  and  Senecas,  the  governor  spoke  of 
the  fidelity  witli  which  the  French  had  kept  their 
treaty ;  and  he  reminded  them  of  their  promise 
to  remain  quiet  upon  their  m.ats.  A  war  festival 
was  next  held,  at  which  were  present  all  the 
savages  domiciliated  near  the  French  settlements, 
and  all  the  delegates  of  their  allies  who  had  come 
down  to  Montreal.  In  the  presence  of  700  or  800 
warriors,  the  war  song  was  sung  and  the  hatchet 
uplifted.  The  savages  of  the  remote  west  were 
wavering,  till  twenty  Ilurons  from  Detroit  took 
lip  the  hatchet,  and  swayed  all  the  rest  by  their 
example.  By  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over 
the  natives,  an  alliance  extending  to  the  Ojib- 
ways  constituted  the  defence  of  Montreal.  De- 
scending to  Quebec,  Vaudreui^  found  Abenaki 
volunteers  assembling  for  his  protection.  Meas- 
ures for  resistance  had  been  adopted  with  hearti- 
ness; the  fortifications  were  strengthened ;  Beau- 
port  was  garrisoned;  and  the  people  were 
resolute  and  confiding ;  even  women  were  ready 
to  labor  for  the  common  defence.  Toward  the 
last  of  August,  it  was  said  that  peasants  at 
Matanes  had  descried  90  or  96  vessels  with  the 
English  flag.  Yet  September  came,  and  still  from 
the  heights  of  Cape  Diamond  no  eye  caught  one 
sail  of  the  expected  enemy.  The  English  squad- 
ron, leaving  Boston  on  the  30th  of  July  [1711], 
after  loitering  near  the  bay  of  Gaspe,  at  last  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  Sir  Hoven- 
den Walker  puzzled  himself  with  contriving  how 
he  would  secure  his  vessels  during  the  winter  at 
Quebec."  At  the  same  time,  the  present  and 
actual  difficulties  of  the  expedition  were  so  heed- 
lessly and  ignorantly  dealt  with  that  eight  ships 
of  the  fleet  were  wrecked  among  the  rocks  and 
shoals  near  the  Egg  Islands,  and  884  men  were 
drowned.  The  enterprise  was  then  abandoned. 
' '  '  Had  we  arrived  safe  at  Quebec, '  wrote  the 
admiral,  '  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  must  have 
been  left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger:  by  the 
loss  of  a  part,  Providence  saved  all  the  rest.' 
Such  was  the  issue  of  hostilities  in  the  north-east. 
Their  total  failure  left  the  expedition  from 
Albany  no  option  but  to  return,  and  Montreal 
was  unmolested.  Detroit,  in  1713,  almost  fell 
before  the  valor  of  a  party  of  the  Ottagamies,  or 
Foxes.  .  .  .  Resolving  to  burn  Detroit,  they 
pitched  their  lodgings  near  the  fort,  wliicli  Du 
Buisson,  with  but  twenty  Frenchmen,  defended. 
Aware  of  their  intention,  he  summoned  his  In- 
dian allies  from  the  chase;  and,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  Ottawas  and  Hurons  and  Pottawotta- 
iiiies,  with  one  branch  of  the  Sacs,  Illinois, 
Menomonies,  and  even  Osages  and  Missouris, 
each  nation  with  its  own  ensign,  came  to  his  re- 
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lief.  So  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
aries in  the  West.  .  .  .  Tlie  warriors  of  the  Fox 
nation,  far  from  destroying  Detroit,  were  tliera- 
selves  besieged,  and  at  last  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Tliose  who  bore  arms 
were  ruthlessly  murdered;  the  rest  distributed 
among  the  confederates,  to  be  enslaved  or  massa- 
cred at  the  will  of  tlieir  masters.  Cherished  as  the 
loveliest  spot  in  Canada,  the  possession  of  De- 
troit secured  for  Quebec  a  great  highway  to  the 
upper  Indian  tribes  and  to  the  Mississippi.  .  .  . 
Tn  the  meantime,  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty 
lad  been  signed  between  France  and  England ; 
and  the  war  .  .  .  was  suspended  by  negotiations 
that  were  soon  followed  by  the  uncertain  peace 
of  Utrecht  [April  11,  1713].  .  .  .  England,  by 
the  peace  or  Utrecht,  obtained  from  France  large 
concessions  of  territory  in  America.  The  as- 
sembly of  New  York  had  adilressed  the  queen 
against  French  settlements  in  the  West ;  William 
Penn  advised  to  establish  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
the  boundary  on  the  north,  and  to  include  in  our 
colonies  the  valley  of  the  Mi-ssissippi.  '  It  will 
make  a  glorious  country ' ;  such  were  his  pro- 
phetic words.  .  .  .  The  colony  of  Louisiana  ex- 
cited in  Saint-John  '  apprcliensions  of  the  future 
undertakings  of  the  French  in  North  America. ' 
The  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  valley  had 
been    proposed  to  Queen  Anne;   yet,    at    the 

Eeace,  that  immense  region  remained  to  France, 
ut  England  obtained  the  bay  of  Hudson  and  its 
borders;  Newfoundland,  subject  to  the  rights  of 
France  in  its  fisheries ;  and  all  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  according  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  It 
was  agreed  that '  France  should  never  molest  the 
Five  Nations  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. '  But  Louisiana,  according  to  French  ideas, 
included  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Did  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  assent  to  such  an  extension  of 
French  territory  ?  And  what  were  the  ancient 
limits  of  Acadia  ?  Did  it  include  all  that  is  now 
New  Brunswick  ?  or  had  France  still  a  large  ter- 
ritory on  the  Atlantic  between  Acadia  and 
Maine  ?  And  what  were  the  bounds  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Five  Nations,  which  the  treaty  ap- 
peared to  recognize  as  a  part  of  the  English 
dominions  ?  These  were  questions  which  were 
never  to  be  adjusted  amicably." — G.  Bancroft, 
Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  {Author's  Ixtst  liension),  pt.  3, 
eh.  12  (v.  2). — With  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Fox  Indians  at  Detroit,  a  recent  writer  says : 
"The  French  official  reports  pretend  that  the 
Wisconsin  Indians,  being  in  secret  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois  and  the  English,  h:\A  come  to  De- 
troit with  the  express  purpose  of  besieging  the 
fort  and  reducing  it  to  ruins;  and  their  state- 
ment has  heretofore  been  unsuspectingly  ac- 
cepted by  all  historians.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  charge  is  a  shameful  falsehood.  The 
Fox  Indians  had  rendered  themselves  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  French.  Firmly  lodged  on  the 
Fox  River,  they  controlled  the  chief  highway 
to  the  West;  a  haughty,  independent  and  in- 
tractable people,  they  could  not  be  cajoled 
into  vassalage.  It  was  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  policy  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way.  They  were  enticed  to  Detroit  in 
order  that  they  might  be  slaughtered." — 8.  8. 
Ilebberd,  Jlist.  of  XVis.  under  the  dominion  of 
Fraiiee,  eh.  5-6. 

Also  in  :  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls. ,  r.  5.— W.  Kings- 
ford,  Hist,  of  Canada,  bk.  6,  ch.  5-6  (».  2).— It. 
Brown,  Hist,  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  letters 


8-9.— See,  also,  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714,  and 
Newfoundland:  A.  D.  1713. 

A.  D.  1720. — The  fortifying  of  Louisboure. 
See  Cape  Breton  :  A.  D.  1720-1745. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— The  Third  Inter-Colonial 
War  (King  George's  War). — Loss  and  recovery 
of  Louisbourg  and  Cape  Breton.  Sec  New 
England:  A.  I).  1744;  n45;and  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1748-1754.— Active  measures  to  fortify 
possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  West. 
See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748-1754. 

A.  D.  1750-1^53. — Boundaries  disputes  with 
E ngland. — Futile  negotiations  at  Paris. — ' '  For 
the  past  three  years  [1750-1753]  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  settle  the  question  of  boundaries. 
between  France  and  England  in  America  had 
been  in  session  at  Paris,  waging  interminable 
war  on  paper;  La  Galissoni^re  and  Silhouette  for 
France,  Shirley  and  Mildmay  for  England.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  belonged  to 
England;  but  what  was  Acadia  ?  According  to- 
the  English  commissioners,  it  comprised  not  only 
the  peninsula  called  Nova  Scotia,  but  all  the 
immense  tract  of  land  between  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  north,  the  Gulf  of  the  same- 
name  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic  on  the  south,  and 
New  England  on  the  west.  The  French  commis- 
sioners, on  their  part,  maintained  that  the  nam& 
Acadia  belonged  of  right  only  to  about  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  this  territory,  and  that  it  did  not 
even  cover  the  whole  of  the  Acadian  peninsula, 
but  only  its  southern  coast,  with  an  adjoining- 
belt  ol  barren  wilderness.  When  the  French, 
owned  Acadia,  they  gave  it  boundaries  as  com- 
prehensive as  those  claimed  for  it  by  the  English, 
commissionaries ;  now  that  it  belonged  to  a  rival, 
they  cut  it  down  to  a  paring  of  its  former  self. 
.  .  .  Four  censuses  of  Acadia  while  it  belonged 
to  the  French  had  recognized  the  mainland  as 
included  in  it ;  and  so  do  also  the  early  French 
maps.  Its  prodigious  shrinkage  was  simply  the 
consequence  of  its  possession  by  an  alien.  Other 
questions  of  limits,  more  important  and  equally 
perilous,  called  loudly  for  solution.  What  line 
should  separate  Canada  and  her  western  dependen- 
cies from  the  British  colonies?  Various  prin- 
ciples of  demarcation  were  suggested,  of  which 
the  most  prominent  was  a  geographical  one.  AH 
countries  watered  by  streams  falling  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lf'kes,  and  the  Mississippi 
were  to  belong  to  her.  This  would  have  planted 
her  in  the  heart  of  New  York  and  along  the 
crests  of  th*^  Alleghanies,  giving  her  all  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  and  leaving  nothing  to- 
England  but  a  strip  of  sea-coast.  Yet  in  view 
of  what  France  had  achieved;  of  the  patient 
gallantry  of  her  explorers,  the  zeal  of  her  mis- 
sionaries, the  adventurous  hardihood  of  her 
bushrangers,  revealing  to  civilized  mankind  the 
existence  of  this  wilderness  world,  while  her 
rivals  plodded  at  their  workshops,  their  farms, 
or  their  fisheries,  —  in  view  of  all  this,  her  pre- 
tensions were  moderate  and  reasonable  compared 
with  those  of  England.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
had  declared  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  to  be 
British  subjects;  therefore  it  was  insisted  that 
all  countries  conquered  by  them  belonged  to  the 
British  Crown.  But  what  was  an  Iroquois  con- 
quest ?  The  Iroquois  rarely  occupied  the  coun- 
tries they  overran.  .  .  .  But  the  range  of  their 
war-parties  was  prodigious ;  and  the  English  laid 
claim  to  every  mountain,  forest  or  prairie  where 
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an  Iroquois  had  taken  a  scalp.     This  would  give 
them  not  only  the  country  between  the  Alle- 

S;hanies  and  the  Mississippi,  but  also  that  between 
jake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa,  thus  reducing 
Canada  to  the  patch  on  the  American  map  now 
represented  by  the  province  of  Quebec,  —  or 
rather  by  a  part  of  it,  since  the  extension  of  Acad 'a 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  would  cut  off  the  present 
counties  of  Gaspe,  Rimouski  and  Bonaventure. 
Indeed,  among  the  advocates  of  British  claims 
there  were  those  who  denied  that  France  had 
any  rights  whatever  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Such  being  the  attitude  of  the  two 
contestants,  it  was  plain  there  was  no  resort  but 
the  last  argument  of  kings.  Peace  must  be  won 
with  the  sword." — F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  ch.  5  (?'.  1). 

Also  IN:  T.  C.  Haliburton,  Account  of  Nova 
Scotia,  V.  1,  pp.  143-149. — See,  also.  Nova  Scotia  : 
A.  D.  1749-1755.— llelative  to  the  very  dubious 
English  claim  based  on  treaties  with  the  Iroquois, 
see  New  Yohk:  A.  D.  1684,  and  1726. 

A.  D.  I7SS  (April).— Plans  of  the  English 
against  the  French, — "While  the  negotiations 
[between  England  and  France,  at  Paris]  were 
pending,  Braddock  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake. 
In  March  [1750]  i  :  reached  Williamsburgh,  and 
visited  Annapolis ;  on  the  14th  of  April,  he,  with 
Commodore  Keppel,  held  a  congress  at  Alex- 
andria. There  were  present,  of  the  American 
governors,  Shirley,  next  to  Braddock  in  military 
rank;  Delancey,  of  New  York;  Morris,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Sharpe,  of  Maryland;  and  Din- 
widdle, of  Virginia.  .  .  .  Between  England  and 
France  peace  existed  under  ratified  treaties;  it 
was  proposed  not  to  invade  Canada,  but  to  repel 
encroachments  on  the  frontier.  For  this  end, 
four  expeditions  were  concerted  by  Braddock  at 
Alexandria.  Lawrence,  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  reduce  that  province 
according  to  the  English  interpretation  of  its 
boundaries;  John.son  [afterwards  Sir  William 
Johnson,  of  New  York]  from  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Six  Nations,  was  selected  to  enroll 
Mohawk  warriors  in  British  pay  and  lead  them 
with  provincial  militia  against  Crown  Point; 
Shirley  proposed  to  drive  the  French  from 
Niagara ;  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  recover 
the  Ohio  valley."— G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
U.  S.  (Author's  last  revision),  v.  2,  pp.  416-419. 

A.  D.  1755  Qune). — French  disaster  at  Sea. 
— Frustrated  attempt  against  Nova  Scotia. — 
The  arrival  of  Dieskau  at  Quebec. — "  In  1754, 
France  fully  awakened  to  the  fact  that  England 
not  only  intended  to  maintain  her  position  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  but  likewise  by  sea.  She 
equipped  an  armament  under  the  command  of 
admirals  Macnamara  and  Bois  de  la  Mothe,  of  18 
ships  of  the  line  and  9  frigates,  having  on  board, 
ostensibly  for  Canada,  eleven  battalions  of  troops 
under  General  Dieskau,  an  '  el^ve '  of  Marshal 
Saxe.  England,  apprised  of  this  force  being 
sent,  despatched  Vice-Admiral  Boscawen  with 
11  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  to  intercept 
it  en  route.  Both  sailed  about  the  same  time, 
the  23d  of  April,  1755.  The  French  ambassador 
at  London  being  duly  notified,  replied:  'That 
his  royal  master  would  consider  the  first  gun 
fired  at  sea  in  a  hostile  manner  to  be  a  declaration 
of  war.'  The  esoteric  instructions  of  the  French 
fleet  were  to  rendezvous  at  Chebuctou  Harbour, 
destroy  Halifax,  and  then  proceed  to  Annapolis 
for  the  same  purpose.     While  the  instructions 


were  of  necessity  secret,  it  was  well  known  In 
Acadia  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by 
France  to  recover  possession  of  the  province. 
It  was  this  fleet,  so  eagerly  expected  by  the 
Acadians,  that  gave  rise  to  the  insolent  manner 
in  which  they  addressed  the  Council  at  Halifax, 
and  which  led  to  an  immediate  removal  of  their 
arms  and  subsequent  dispersal.  Owing  to  mis- 
adventure, some  of  the  French  fleet  under 
Macnamara  had  to  put  back  to  Brest;  the  re- 
mainder met  the  English  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland [June  8]  in  a  dense  fog;  avoiding  an 
engagement,  several  of  them  escaped  by  taking 
the  northern  route  via  Belleisle  .  .  .  success- 
fully reaching  their  'harbour  of  refuge,'  Louis- 
bourg.  The  '  Lys  '  and  the  '  Alcyde '  were  suf- 
ficiently unfortunate  to  be  compelled  to  face  the 
guns  of  the  English  frigates  '  Dunkirk '  and 
'  Defiance,' and  after  five  hours  close  engagement 
the  '  Lys '  struck  its  colors  .  .  .  followed  by  the 
'Alcyde,' when  Hocquart  in  command  became 
Boscawen's  prisoner  by  sea  for  the  third  time, 
together  with  £76,000  sterling  in  money,  eight 
companies  of  soldiers  and  several  oflScers  and 
engineers.  The  unexpected  rencontre  with  Bos- 
cawen's fleet,  the  loss  of  two  of  their  vessels,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  garrison  at  Halifax  was 
considerably  reinforced  by  the  forces  brought  out 
by  Boscawen,  caused  the  abandonment  of  all 
attempts  to  recover  Acadia.  Dieskau,  after 
landing  a  few  regiments  at  Louisbourg,  pro- 
ceeded to  Quebec."— G.  E.  Hart,  The  Fall  of 
Neio  France,  pp.  51-54. 

Also  in:  J.  Campbell,  Naval  Hist,  of  Great 
Britain,  v.  5,  jyp.  104-106. 

A.  D.  1755  (July).— Defeat  of  Braddock's 
Expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  See  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.  D.  1755. 

A.  D.  1755  (August— October) :  The  abortive 
expedition  against  Niagara. —  According  to 
the  English  plan  of  campaign,  concerted  with 
Braddock  at  Alexandria,  Governor  Shirley  was 
to  lead  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Niagara ; 
but  his  march  westward  ended  at  Oswego. 
"Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  led  the  first  regiment 
of  the  expedition.  Boats  were  built  at  Oswego- 
to  convey  600  men  by  lake.  Shirley  followed 
by  way  of  the  Mohawk,  and  reached  Oswego 
August  21.  He  was  delayed  from  various 
causes,  and  in  October  a  council  of  war  decided 
that  the  attack  on  Niagara  should  be  postponed 
for  a  year.  Shirley  was  to  have  met  Braddock 
in  victory  at  Niagara.  Both  branches  of  the 
plan  had  been  shattered.  The  great  western 
scheme  sank  to  a  mere  strengthening  of  the 
defences  of  Oswego.  Colonel  Mercer  was  left  in 
command  of  a  garrison  of  700  men,  with  instruc- 
tions to  build  two  new  forts,  and  General  Shirley 
took  the  remainder  of  his  force  back  to  Albany. 
The  pitiful  failure  led  to  recriminations  relative 
to  the  causes  of  the  fatal  delays." — E.  H. 
Roberts,  New  York,  v.  1,  eh.  20. 

Also  in:  R.  Hildreth,  Hkt.  of  the  V.  S.,  ch.  26 
(V.  2). 

A.  D.  1755  (September).— The  Battle  of 
Lake  George  and  defeat  of  Dieskau.— '  The 
expedition  against  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  had  been  intrusted  to  General  William 
Johnson.  His  troops  were  drawn  principally 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  a  regiment 
from  New  Hampshire  joined  them  at  Albany. 
At  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Hudsor,  a 
fort  was  built  which,  in  honor  of  their  com- 
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mandcr,  whom  they  reverenced  as  '  a  brave  and 
virtuous  man,' tlie  soldiers  named  Fort  Lyman. 
But  wlicn  Johnson  assumed  tlie  command  lie 
ungenerously  clianged  llic  name  to  Fort  Edward. 
Leaving  a  garrison  in  this  fort,  Johnson  moved 
with  alx)Ut  n.OOO  men  to  t  lie  liead  of  Lake  George, 
and  there  formed  a  camp,  intending  to  descend 
into  Lake  (Jiiamplain.  llendrick,  tlie  celebrated 
Mohawk  chief,  with  his  warriors,  were  among 
these  troops.  Israel  Putnam,  too,  was  there,  as 
a  captain,  and  John  Stark  as  a  lieutenant,  each 
taking  lessons  in  warfare.  The  French  were  not 
idle;  the  district  of  Montreal  made  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  meet  the  invading  foe. 
All  the  men  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were 
called  into  active  service ;  so  that,  to  gather  in 
the  harvest,  their  places  were  supplied  by  men 
from  other  districts.  The  energetic  Baron  Dies- 
kau  resolved,  by  a  bold  attack,  to  terrify  the 
invaders.  Taking  with  him  200  regulars,  and 
about  1,200  Canadians  and  Indians,  he  set  out  to 
capture  Fort  Edward;  but,  as  he  drew  near,  the 
Indian:^  heard  that  it  was  defended  by  cannon, 
which  they  greatly  dreaded,  and  they  refused  to 
advance.  He  now  changed  his  plan,  and  resolved 
to  attack  Johnson's  camp,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  without  cannon.  Meantime  scouts  had 
reported  to  Johnson  that  they  had  seen  roads 
made  through  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Edward,  'isot  knowing  the  movements  of  Dies- 
kau,  a  detachment  of  1,000  men,  under  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  200 
Mohawks,  under  Hendrick,  marched  to  relieve 
that  post.  The  French  had  information  of  their 
approach  and  placed  themselves  in  ambush. 
They  were  concealed  among  the  thick  bushes  of 
a  swamp,  on  the  one  side,  and  rocks  and  trees  on 
the  other.  The  English  recklessly  marched  into 
the  defile.  They  were  vigorously  attacked 
[Sept.  5]  and  thrown  into  confusion.  Hendrick 
was  almost  instantly  killed,  and  in  a  short  time 
Williams  fell  also.  The  detachment  commenced 
to  retreat,  occasionally  halting  to  check  their 
pursuers.  The  firing  was  heard  in  the  camp ;  as 
the  sound  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  it  was  evident 
the  detachment  was  retreating.  The  drums  beat 
to  arms,  trees  were  hastily  felled  and  thrown 
together  to  form  a  breastwork,  upon  which 
were  placed  a  few  cannon,  just  arrived  from  the 
Hudson.  Scarcely  were  these  preparations  made 
when  the  panting  fugitives  appeared  in  sight, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Intending  to  enter  the  camp  with  the  fugitives, 
Dieskau  urged  forward  his  men  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity.  The  moment  the  fugitives  were 
past  the  muzzles  of  the  <^nnon  they  opened  with 
a  tremendous  shower  of  grape,  which  scattered 
the  terrified  Indians  and  checked  the  Canadians, 
but  the  regulars  pushed  on.  A  determined  con- 
test ensued,  which  lasted  five  liours,  until  the 
regulars  wee  nearly  all  slain,  while  the  Indians 
and  Canadians  did  but  little  execution;  they 
remained  at  a  respectful  distance  among  the 
trees.  At  length  the  enemy  began  to  retreat, 
and  the  Americans  leaped  over  the  breastworks 
and  pursued  theni  with  great  vigor.  That  same 
evening,  after  the  pursuit  had  ceased,  as  the 
French  were  retreating,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  with  great  spirit  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment,  which  was  on  its  way  from  Fort 
Edward.  They  were  so  panic  stricken  by  this 
new  assault  that  they  abandoned  everything  and 
ded  for  their  lives.     Dieskau  had  been  wounded 


once  or  twice  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
but  he  never  left  his  post.  .  .  .  He  was  taken 
pri.soner,  kindly  treated,  and  sent  to  England, 
wliere  he  died.  Johnson  was  slightly  wounded 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and  prudently 
retired  from  danger.  To  General  Lyman  belongs 
the  honor  of  the  victory,  yet  Johnson,  in  Ids 
report  of  the  battle,  did  not  even  mention  bis 
name.  Johnson,  for  his  exertions  on  that  day, 
was  made  a  baronet,  and  received  from  royal 
favor  a  gift  of  $25,000.  He  had  friends  at 
court,  but  Lyman  was  unknown.  Col.  Epliraim 
Williams,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  while  passing 
through  Albany,  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
make  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  property 
to  found  a  free  school  in  western  Ma.ssachusetts. 
That  school  has  since  grown  into  Williams  Col- 
lege."— J.  H.  Patton,  Concise  Jlist.  of  tlie  Am. 
People,  T.  1,  eh.  22. 

Also  in  :  W.  L.  Stone,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
W.  Johnson,  v.  1,  ch.  16. — F.  Parkman,  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,  v.  1,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.I7SS  (October — November). — Removal 
and  dispersion  in  exile  of  the  French  Acadians. 
See  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1755. 

A.  D.  1756. — Formal  declarations  of  war — 
the  "  Seven  Years  War  "  of  Europe,  called  the 
"  French  and  Indian  War"  in  British  America. 
— Montcalm  sent  from  France. — "  On  the  18th 
of  May,  1756,  England,  after  a  year  of  open  hos- 
tility, at  length  declared  war.  She  had  attacked 
France  by  land  and  sea,  turned  loose  her  ships 
to  prey  on  French  commerce,  and  brought  some 
300  prizes  into  her  ports.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
weak  government,  supplying  by  spasms  of  vio- 
lence what  it  lacked  in  considerate  resolution. 
France,  no  match  for  her  amphibious  enemy  in 
the  game  of  marine  depredation,  cried  out  in 
horror;  and  to  emphasize  her  complaints  and 
signalize  a  pretended  good  faith  which  her  acts 
had  belied, ostentatiously  released  a  British  frigate 
captured  by  her  cruisers.  She  in  her  turn  de- 
clared war  on  the  9th  of  June:  and  now  began 
the  most  terrible  conflict  of  the  18th  century;  one 
that  convulsed  Europe  and  shook  America,  India, 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  .sea 
[see  England:  A.  D.  1754-1755,  and  after;  also 
Germany:  A.  D.  1755-1756,  and  after].  .  .  . 
Henceforth  France  was  to  turn  her  strength 
against  her  European  foes;  and  the  American 
war,  the  occasion  of  the  universal  outbreak,  was 
to  hold  in  her  eyes  a  second  place.  .  .  .  Still, 
something  must  be  done  for  the  American  war ; 
at  least  there  must  be  a  new  general  to  replace 
Dieskau.  None  of  the  court  favorites  wanted  a 
command  in  the  backwoods,  and  the  minister  of 
war  was  free  to  choose  whom  he  would.  His 
choice  fell  on  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm-Qozon  de  Saint  Veran.  .  .  .  The  Chevalier 
de  Levis,  afterwards  Marshal  of  France,  was 
named  as  his  second  in  command.  .  .  .  The 
troops  destined  for  Canada  were  only  two  battal- 
ions, one  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  La  Sarre, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  Koyal  Roussillon.  Louis 
XV.  and  Pompadour  sent  100,000  men  to  fight 
the  battles  of  Austria,  and  could  spare  but  1,200 
to  reinforce  New  France."  Montcalm,  who 
reached  Quebec  in  May,  was  placed  in  difficult 
relations  with  the  governor-general,  Vaudreuil, 
by  the  fact  that  the  latter  held  command  of  the 
colonial  troops.  The  forces  in  New  France,  were 
of  three  kinds, — "  the  '  troupes  de  terre,'  troops 
of  the  line,  or  regulars  from  France ;  the  '  troupes 
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de  la  marine,'  or  colon jr  regulars;  and  lastly  the 
militia.  The  first  consisted  of  tlie  four  battalions 
that  had  come  over  with  Diesliau  and  the  two 
that  had  come  with  Montcalm,  comprising  in  all 
a  little  less  than  8,000  men.  Besides  these,  tlie 
battalions  of  Artois  and  Bourgognc,  to  the  num- 
ber of  1,100  men,  were  in  garrison  at  Louisbourg. " 
This  constituted  Montcalm's  command.  Tlie 
colony  regi:l  rs  and  the  militia  remained  subiect 
to  the  onlers  of  the  governor,  who  manifested  an 
early  jealousy  of  Montcalm.  The  former  troops 
numbered  less  than  2, 000 men.  "  All  the  effective 
male  population  of  Canada,  from  15  years  to  60, 
was  enrolled  in  the  militia.  ...  In  1750  the 
militia  of  all  ranks  countrd  about  13,000;  and 
eight  years  later  the  nunber  Imd  increased  to 
about  15,000.  Until  the  ust  two  years  of  the 
war,  those  employed  ''i  actual  warfare  were  but 
few.  ...  To  the  w  lite  fighting  force  of  the 
colony  are  to  be  added  the  red  men.  .  .  .  Tlie 
military  situation  wi--  somewhat  perplexing. 
Iroquois  spies  had  brot  ^ht  reports  of  great  pre- 
parations on  the  part  of  the  English.  As  neither 
party  dared  offend  these  wavering  tribes,  their 
warriors  could  pass  with  impunity  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  were  paid  by  each  for  bringing  in- 
formation, not  always  trustworthy.  They  de- 
clared that  the  English  were  gathering  in  force 
to  renew  the  attempt  made  by  Johnson  the 
year  before  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga,  as  well  as  that  made  by  Shirley  against 
Forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara.  Vaudreuil  had 
spared  no  effort  to  meet  the  double  danger. 
Lotbinifire,  a  Canadian  engineer,  had  been  busied 
during  the  winter  in  fortifying  Ticonderoga, 
while  Pouchot,  a  captain  in  the  battalion  of 
Beam,  had  rebuilt  Niagara,  and  two  French 
engineers  were  at  work  in  strengthening  the 
defences  of  Frontenac.  .  .  .  Indians  presentlj' 
brought  word  that  10,000  English  were  coming 
to  attack  Ticonderoga."  Both  Montcalm  and 
Levis,  with  troops,  "hastened  to  the  supposed 
scene  of  danger  .  .  .  and  reached  Ticonderoga 
at  the  end  of  June.  They  found  the  fort 
.  .  .  advanced  towards  completion.  It  stood  on 
the  crown  of  the  promontory.  .  .  .  The  rampart 
consisted  of  two  parallel  walls  ten  feet  apart, 
built  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  held  together  by 
transverse  logs  dovetailed  at  both  ends,  the  space 
betweea  being  filled  with  earth  and  gravel  well 
packed.  Such  was  the  first  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
or  Carillon, — a  structure  quite  distinct  from  the 
later  fort  of  which  the  ruins  still  stand  on  the 
same  spot.  .  .  .  Ticonderoira  was  now  the  most 
advanced  position  of  the  French,  and  Crown 
Point,  which  had  before  held  that  perilous  honor, 
was  in  the  second  line.  .  .  .  The  danger  from 
the  English  proved  to  be  still  remote.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while, at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  the  raw  bands 
of  ever-active  New  England,  were  mustering  for 
the  fray." — F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
V.  1,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  W.  Kingsford,  Hist,  of  Canada,  bk. 
11,  ch.  9  {v.  3). 

A.  D.  1756-1757.  —  French  successes. — 
Capture  of  Osweeo  and  Fort  William  Henry. 
— Bloody  work  of  the  savage  allies. —  On  the 
death  ot  Braddock,  Gov.  Shirley  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
"a  position  for  which  he  was  not  adapted  by 
military  knowledge.  .  .  .  His  military  schemes 
for  the  season  of  1756  were  grand  in  conception 
and  theory,  but  disastrous  failures  in  practice. 


Ten  thousand  men  were  to  advance  against 
Crown  Point  —  6,000  for  service  on  Lake  On- 
tario, 8,000  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  2,000  to  advance  up  the  river  Kennebec, 
destroy  the  settlement  adjoining  the  Chaudiiire 
and  descending  the  mouth  of  that  river  within 
three  miles  of  Quebec,  keep  all  that  part  of 
Canada  in  alarm.  While  each  of  these  armies 
was  1  ig  put  into  motion,  the  season  had  be- 
come 1 1)0  far  advanced  for  action  at  any  one 
point.  Moreover,  the  British  Government,  dis- 
satisfied with  a  Provincial  ofticer  being  at  the 
head  of  its  army  in  America,  determined  upon 
sending  out  General  Lord  Loudoun.  While 
Shirley  was  preparing,  Montcalm  advanced 
against  the  three  forts  at  Oswego,  the  terror  of 
the  French  in  the  Iroquois  country  and  which  it 
had  been  their  desire  to  destroy  for  many  years 
back ;  they  likewise  commanded  the  entrance  to 
Lake  Ontario.  The  English  had  a  garrison  of 
1,800  men  in  these  divided  between  Fort  Ontario 
.  .  .  Fort  Oswego  .  .  .  and  Fort  George,  or 
Rascal  .  .  .  about  a  mile  distant  from  each 
other."  Montcalm  took  all  three  of  the  forta 
without  much  difllculty,  and  demolished  them. 
"  Shirley  was  much  blamed  for  this  defeat  and 
the  failure  of  his  projects,  and  lost  both  his 
government  and  command,  being  succeeded  by 
John  Campbell,  fourth  Earl  of  Loudoun,  Baron 
Mauchlaw,  one  of  the  si.xteen  peers  of  Scotland, 
with  General  Abercromby  as  second  in  command 
—  both  notorious  for  previous  incompetency. 
.  .  .  They  were  sent  out  with  considerable  rein- 
forcements, and  had  transferred  to  them  by 
Shirley  16,000  men  in  the  field,  of  whom  6,000 
were  regulars ;  but,  with  tliat  masterly  inactivity 
and  indecision  for  which  Loudoun  was  most 
renowned,  no  further  movement  was  made  this 
year.  The  year  1757  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  military  movements  of  much  moment." 
An  intended  attack  on  Louisbourg  was  postponed 
because  of  news  that  a  powerful  Frencli  fleet 
held  possession  of  its  harbor  and  that  the 
garrison  was  very  strong.  "Montcalm,  finding 
himself  free  from  attack,  penetrated  with  his 
army  of  7,606  men  to  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George.  Included  were  2,000 
Indians.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  2,264 
regulars  under  Colonel  Munroe  of  the  35th  Regi- 
ment, and  in  the  neighborhood  there  was  an 
additional  force  of  4,600  men  under  General 
Webb.  On  the  3d  of  August  the  fort  was  in- 
vested and,  after  a  summons  to  surrender  was 
rejected,  the  atUick  was  begun  and  continued 
with  undiminished  fervor  until  the  9th  at  noon, 
when  a  capitulation  was  signed.  General  Webb 
did  not  join  Munroe,  as  he  was  instructed  to  do 
by  Abercromby's  plans,  some  cowardice  being 
attributed  to  him  by  contemporary  writers.  An 
incident  of  the  war  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  and  ill-feeling  up  to 
the  jjresent  moment,  was  the  so-called  massacre 
at  Fort  William  Henry,  the  outcome  of  tlie 
numerous  horde  of  savages  the  French  allies 
had  in  the  engagement.  ...  On  the  morning 
following  the  ■  surrender,  the  garrison  was  to 
march  out  under  a  proper  escort  to  protect  them 
from  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The 
evacuation  had  barely  commenced,  when  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  looting  of  the  day  previous,  which  en- 
sued immediately  after  the  capitulation  had  been 
signed,  was  attempted.  An  effort  being  made 
by  the  escort  to  stop  it,  sooie  drunken  Indiana 
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attacked  tho  drfilo,  wliich rosultcd  in  the  murder- 
ing and  Hciilping  of  some  00  or  70  of  tiie 
priBoners ;  nmltrriiting  and  robbing  a  large  num- 
tM!r  of  others.  Upon  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  contemporary  authorities,  no  blame  whatever 
<-an  1)0  attached  to  the  good  fame  of  the  brave 
and  humane  Montcalm  or  De  Levis.  .  .  .  Fort 
George,  or  William  Henry,  as  it  was  indifferently 
called,  like  its  compeer  tN)rt  Oswego,  was  mzed 
to  the  ground  and  the  army  retreated  into  their 
winter  quartein  at  Montreal.  The  termination 
of  the  year  left  the  French  masters  of  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George,  together  with  the  chain 
of  great  lakes  connecting  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  Mississipjji ;  also  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  all  the  countrj'  in  dispute  west  of  the  Alle- 

Shany  Mountains."— G.  E.  Hart,  TJie  Fall  of 
Tew  France,  pp.  70-79. 

Also  in  :  E.  Warburton,  Conquest  of  Canada, 
t.  2,  ch.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1758. — The  loss  of  Louisbourg  and 
Fort  Du  ^uesne. — Bloody  defeat  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Ticonderoga. — "The  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America  wore  a  more  gloomy 
aspect,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1757, 
than  at  any  former  period.  By  the  acquisition 
of  fort  William  Henry,  the  French  had  obtained 
complete  possession  of  the  lakes  Champlain,  and 
George.  By  the  destruction  of  Oswego,  they 
had  acquired  the  dominion  of  those  lakes  which 
connect  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  imitc  Canada  to  Louisiana.  By 
means  of  fort  Du  QuCsne,  they  maintained  their 
ascendency  over  the  Indians,  and  held  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains;  while  the  English  settlers 
■were  driven  to  the  blue  ridge.  The  great  object 
of  the  war  in  that  quarter  was  gained,  and 
France  held  the  country  for  which  hostilities  had 
been  commenced.  .  .  .  But  this  inglorious  scene 
was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  unrivalled 
brilliancy.  .  .  .  The  brightest  era  of  British  his- 
tory was  to  commence.  .  .  .  The  public  voice 
had,  at  length,  made  its  way  to  the  throne,  and 
had  forced,  on  the  unwilling  monarch,  a  minister 
who  has  been  justly  deemed  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  ...  In  the 
summer  of  1757,  an  administration  was  formed, 
which  conciliated  the  great  contending  interests 
in  parliament;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  its 
head.  .  .  .  Possessing  the  public  confidence 
without  limitation,  he  commanded  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  drew  liberally  from 
the  public  purse.  .  .  .  In  no  part  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  was  the  new  administration  more 
popular  than  in  his  American  colonies.  .  .  . 
The  circular  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  assured  the  several 
governors  that,  to  repair  the  losses  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  last  inactive  campaign,  the 
cabinet  was  determined  to  send  a  formidable 
force,  to  operate  by  sea  and  land,  against  the 
French  in  America ;  and  he  called  upon  them  to 
raise  as  large  bodies  of  men,  within  their  re- 
spective governments,  as  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants might  allow.  .  .  .  The  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts agreed  to  furnish  7,000  men;  Connec- 
ticut 5,000;  and  New  Hampshire  3,000.  .  .  . 
Three  expeditions  were  proposed.  The  first  was 
against  Louisbourg;  the  second  against  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  third  against 
fort  Du  QuCsne.  The  army  destined  against 
Louisbourg,  consisting  of  14,000  men,  was  com- 
manded by  major  general  Amherst.     [The  expe- 


dition was  successful  and  Louisbourg  fell,  ,Tuly 
20,  1758.— See  Cape  Breton  Island:  A.  D. 
1758-1760.1  .  .  .  The  expedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point  was  conducted  by  gen- 
eral Abercrombie  in  person.  His  army,  consist- 
ing of  near  16,000  effectives,  of  whom  9,000 
were  provincials,  was  attended  by  a  fonnidable 
train  of  artillery,  and  possessed  every  requisite 
to  enstire  success.  On  the  5th  of'^  July  he 
embarked  on  lake  George,  and  reached  the  land- 
ing place  early  the  next  morning.  A  disembark- 
ation being  effected  without  opposition,  the 
troops  were  immediately  formed  in  four  columns, 
the  British  in  the  centre,  and  the  provincials  on 
the  flanks ;  in  which  order  they  marched  towards 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  composed  of 
one  battalion  posted  in  a  log  camp,  which,  on 
the  approach  of  the  English,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Abercrombie  continued  his  march  to- 
wards Ticonderoga,  with  the  intention  of  invest- 
ing that  place ;  but,  the  woods  being  thick,  and 
the  guides  unskilful,  his  columns  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and,  in  some  measure,  entangled 
with  each  other.  In  this  situation  lord  Howe,  at 
the  head  of  the  right  centre  column,  fell  in  with 
a  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French ; 
which,  in  retreating  from  lake  George,  was  like- 
wise lost  in  the  wood.  He  immediately  attacked 
and  dispersed  them ;  killing  several,  and  taking 
148  prisoners,  among  whom  were  five  officers. 
This  small  advantage  was  purchased  at  a  dear 
rate.  Though  only  two  officers,  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  were  killed,  one  of  these  was  lord 
Howe  himself,  who  fell  on  the  first  fire.  This 
gallant  young  nobleman  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  whole  army.  .  .  .  Without  farther  oppo- 
sition, the  English  army  took  possession  of  the 
post  at  the  Saw  Mills,  within  two  miles  of 
Ticonderoga.  This  fortress  [called  Carillon  by 
the  French],  which  commands  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  lakes,  is  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  water,  and  secured  in  front  by  a 
morass.  The  ordinary  garrison  amounting  to 
4,000  men,  was  stationed  under  the  cannon  of 
the  place,  and  covered  by  a  breast- work,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  had  been  rendered  extremely 
difficult  by  trees  felled  in  front,  with  their 
branches  outward,  many  of  which  were  sharp- 
ened so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  chevaux-de- 
frize.  This  body  of  troops  was  rendered  still  more 
formidable  by  its  general  than  by  its  position. 
It  was  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Montcalm. 
Having  learned  from  his  prisoners  the  strength 
of  the  army  under  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga, 
and  that  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  men  was  dady 
expected,  general  Abercrombie  tLou£;ht  it  ad- 
visable to  storm  the  place  before  this  reinforce- 
ment should  arrive.  ,The  troops  marched  to  the 
assault  with  great  intrepidity ;  but  their  utmost 
efforts  could  make  no  impression  on  the  works. 
.  .  .  After  a  contest  of  near  four  hours,  and 
several  repeated  attacks,  general  Abercrombie 
ordered  a  retreat.  The  army  retired  to  ihe  camp 
from  which  it  had  marched  m  the  morniiig;  and, 
the  next  day,  resumed  its  former  position  on  the 
south  side  of  lake  George.  In  this  rash  attempt, 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  English  amounted 
to  near  2,000  men,  of  whom  not  quite  400  were 
provincials.  The  French  were  covered  during 
the  whole  action,  and  their  loss  was  incon- 
siderable. Entirely  disconcerted  by  this  unex- 
pected and  bloody  repulse,  general  Abercrombie 
relinquished  bis  designs   against   Ticonderoga 
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and  Crown  Point.  Searcliing  however  for  the 
means  of  repairing  the  misfortinie,  if  not  the 
disgrace,  sustained  by  liis  nnns,  he  readily  ac- 
ceded to  a  proposition  made  by  colonel  Brad- 
street,  for  an  e.xpedition  against  fort  Frontignac. 
This  fortress  stands  on  the  north  side  of  On- 
tario. .  .  .  Colonel  Bnidstreet  embarked  on  tlie 
Ontario  at  Oswego,  and  on  the  25th  of  August, 
landed  within  one  mile  of  the  fort.  In  two  days, 
his  batteries  were  opened  at  so  short  a  distance 
that  almost  every  sliell  took  effect ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, finding  the  ])lace  absolutely  untenable, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  .  .  .  After  destroying 
the  fort  and  vessels,  and  such  stores  as  could  not 
be  brought  off,  colonel  Bradstreet  returned  to 
the  army  which  undertook  nothing  farther  during 
the  campaign.  The  demolition  of  fort  Frontig- 
nac and  of  the  stores  which  luul  been  collected 
there,  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition  against  fort  Du  QuCsne.  The 
conduct  of  this  enterprise  had  been  entrusted  to 
general  Forbes,  who  marched  from  Philadelphia, 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  at  the  head  of  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  destined  for  this  service, 
in  order  to  join  colonel  Bouquet  at  Raystown. 
So  much  time  was  employed  in  preparing  to 
move  from  this  place,  that  the  Virginia  regulars, 
commanded  by  colonel  Washington,  were  not 
ordered  to  join  the  British  troops  until  the  month 
of  September.  .  .  .  Early  in  October  general 
Forbes  moved  from  liaystown ;  but  the  obstruc- 
tions to  his  march  were  so  great  that  he  did  not 
reach  fort  Du  (^uCsne  until  late  in  November. 
The  garrison,  bemg  deserted  by  the  Indians,  and 
too  weak  to  maintain  the  place  against  the  formid- 
able army  which  was  approaching,  abandoned 
the  fort  the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the 
British,  and  escaped  down  the  Oluo  in  boats.  The 
English  placed  a  garrison  iu  it,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Pittsburg,  in  compliment  to  their  popular 
minister.  The  acquisition  of  this  post  was  of 
great  importance  to  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia." — J.  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington, 
V.  1,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  W.  C.  Bryant  and  8.  H.  Gay,  Pop. 
Hist.  oftU  U.  S.,  V.  3,  ch.  11.— B.  Fernow,  T/ie 
Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial  Days,  ch.  7. — Major  R. 
Rogers,  Journals,  ed.  by  Hough,  pp.  115-123. — 
W.  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  v.  1,  ch.  24. — 
N.  B.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  v.  1,  pp.  177-200. 

A.  D.  1759  (June— September).— The  Fall  of 
Quebec. — "Wolfe's  name  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  all  who  were  qualified  to  judge,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  stood  low  in  the  column  of 
colonels  in  the  Army  List.  The  great  minister 
[Pitt]  thought  that  the  former  counterbalanced 
the  latter.  .  .  .  One  of  the  last  gazettes  in  the 

J  ear  1758  announced  the  promotion  of  Colonel 
ames  Wolfe  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
his  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Quebec.  About  the  middle 
of  February,  1759,  the  squadron  sailed  from 
England  to  Louisbourg,  where  the  whole  of  the 
British  force  destined  for  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
was  ordered  to  assemble.  .  .  .  Twenty-two  ships 
of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  nineteen  smaller 
vessels  of  war,  with  a  crowd  of  transports,  were 
mustered  under  the  orders  of  the  admiral  [Saun- 
ders], and  a  detachment  of  artillery  and  engmeers, 
and  ten  battalions  of  infantry,  with  six  companies 
of  Rangers,  formed  Wolfe's  command ;  the  riglit 
flank  companies  of  the  three  regiments  which  still 
garrisoned  Louisbourg   soon  after   joined   the 


army,  and  were  formed  into  a  corps  called  tho 
Louisbourg  Grenadiers.  The  total  of  tho  land 
forces  embarked  were  somewhat  under  8,000." — 
E.  Warburton,  Conquest  of  Canada,  v.  2,  ch.  9. — 
"Wolfe,  with  his  8,000  men.  a.scended  the  St 
Lawrence  in  tlie  fleet  in  the  month  of  June. 
With  him  came  Brigjidiers  Monekton,  Towns- 
hcnd  and  Murray,  youthful  and  brave  like 
himself,  and,  like  himself,  already  schooled  to 
arms.  .  .  .  The  Grenadiers  of  the  anny  were 
conmianded  by  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  and  part 
of  the  light  inhmtry  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wil- 
liam Howe,  both  destined  to  celebrity  in  after 
years,  in  the  annals  of  the  American  revolution. 
Colonel  Howe  was  brother  of  the  gallant  Lord 
Howe,  whose  fall  in  the  preceding  year  was  so 

generally  lamented.  Among  the  otncers  of  the 
eet  was  Jervis,  the  future  admiral,  and  ulti- 
mately Earl  St.  Vincent ;  and  the  master  of  one 
of  the  ships  was  James  Cook,  afterwards  re- 
nowned as  a  discoverer.  About  the  end  of  June, 
the  troops  debarked  on  the  large,  populous,  and 
well-cultivated  Isle  of  Orleans,  a  little  below 
Quebec,  and  encamped  in  its  fertile  fields. 
Quebec,  the  citadel  of  Canada,  was  strong  by 
nature.  It  was  built  round  the  point  of  a  rocky 
promontory,  and  flanked  by  precipices.  .  .  .  Tho 
place  was  tolerably  fortified,  but  art  had  not  yet 
rendered  it,  as  at  the  present  day,  impregnable. 
Montcalm  commanded  the  post.  His  troops 
were  more  numerous  than  the  assailants;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  Canadians,  many 
of  them  inhabitants  of  Quebec;  and  he  had  a 
host  of  savages.  His  forces  were  drawn  out 
along  the  northern  shore  below  the  city,  from 
the  River  St.  Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency, 
and  their  position  was  secured  by  deep  intrench- 
ments.  .  .  .  After  much  resistance,  Wolfe  estab- 
lished batteries  at  the  west  point  of  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  .and  at  Point  Levi,  on  the  right  (or 
south)  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  within  cannon 
range  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Many  houses  were  set  on 
fire  in  the  upper  town,  the  lower  town  was 
reduced  to  rubbish;  the  main  fort,  however, 
remained  unharmed.  Anxious  for  a  decisive 
action,  Wolfe,  on  the  9th  of  July,  crossed  over 
in  boats  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  below 
the  Montmorency.  It  was  an  ill- j  udged  position. 
...  On  the  18th  of  July,  Wolfe  made  a  recon- 
noitering  expedition  up  the  river,  with  two 
armed  sloops,  and  two  transports  with  troops. 
He  passed  Quebec  unharmed  and  carefully 
noted  the  shores  above  it.  Rugged  cliffs  rose 
almost  from  the  water's  edge.  ...  He  returned 
to  Montmorency  disjippointed,  and  resolved  to 
attack  Montcalm  in  his  camp,  however  difticult 
to  be  approached,  ard  however  strongly  posted. 
Townshend  and  Murray,  with  their  brigades, 
were  to  cross  the  Montmorency  at  low  tide, 
below  the  falls,  and  storm  the  redoubt  thrown  up 
in  front  of  the  ford.  Monekton,  at  the  same  time, 
was  to  cross,  with  part  of  his  brigade  in  boats 
from  Point  Levi.  ...  As  usual  in  complicated 
orders,  part  were  misunderstood,  or  neglected, 
and  confusion  was  the  consequence."  The 
assault  was  repelled  and  Wolfe  fell  back  across 
the  river,  having  lost  four  hundred  men,  with 
two  vessels,  which  ran  aground  and  were  burned. 
He  felt  the  failure  deeply,  and  his  chagrin  was 
increased  by  news  of  the  successes  of  his  coadju- 
tors at  Ticonderoga  and  Niagara.  "The  dilfi- 
culties  multiplying  around  him,  and  the  delay  of 
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General  Amherst  in  hastening  to  his  aid,  preyed 
IncesHiintiy  on  liis  spirits.  .  .  .  The  agitAtion  of 
his  tnin<i,  and  liis  acute  sensi'^f'^y  >'r<>nfr».»  .q  a 
fever,  wliicii  for  some  time  incapacitatec'  him 
from  tailing  tlie  field.  In  the  midst  of  liis  i.'ness 
he  calied  a  (louncii  of  war,  in  whicli  tlie  wi  ole 
plan  of  "rations  was  altered.  It  was  deter- 
mine u  t  < ')i>voy  t'-crps  above  the  town,  and 
endeavor  •<,  r.;  ke  a  diversion  in  that  direction, 
oi  di;iw  y.dntc-v.'m  into  the  open  field.  .  .  .  The 
brief  Canadian  h.rrimer -,»a8  over;  they  were  in 
the  month  of  Sepi  muer.  The  camp  at  Mont- 
morency was  broken  up.  Tlie  troops  were 
transported  to  Point  Levi,  leaving  a  sulflcient 
number  to  man  the  batteries  on  the  Isle  of 
Orleans.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  the 
embarkation  took  place  above  Point  Levi,  in 
transports  which  had  been  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose. Montcalm  detached  De  Bougainville  witii 
1,500  men  to  keep  along  the  north  shore  above 
the  town,  wat(;h  the  movements  of  the  squadron, 
and  prevent  a  landing.  To  deceive  him.  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  the  ships  of  war  three 
leagues  beyond  the  place  where  the  landing  was 
to  be  attempted.  lie  was  to  drop  down,  how- 
ever, in  the  night,  and  protect  tlie  landing.  .  .  . 
The  descent  was  made  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
past  midnight,  on  the  13th  of  September.  They 
dropped  down  silently,  with  the  swift  current. 
'  Qui  va  la  ? '  (who  goes  there  ?)  cried  a  sentinel 
from  the  shore.  'La France,'  replied  a  captain 
in  the  first  boat,  who  understood  the  French 
language.  '  A  quel  regiment  ? '  was  the  demand. 
*  De  la  Ileinc  '  (the  queen's)  replied  the  captain, 
knowing  that  regiment  was  in  De  Bougainville's 
detachment.  Fortunately,  a  convoy  of  provisions 
was  expected  down  from  De  Bougainville's, 
which  the  sentinel  supposed  this  to  be.  '  Passe,' 
cried  he,  and  the  boats  glided  on  without  further 
challenge.  The  landing  took  place  in  a  cove 
near  Cape  Diamond,  which  still  bears  Wolfe's 
name.  lie  had  marked  it  in  reconnoitering,  and 
saw  that  a  cragged  path  straggled  up  from  it 
to  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  which  might  be 
climbed,  thou^ii  with  difficulty,  and  that  it 
oppeared  to  be  slightly  guarded  at  top.  Wolfe 
was  among  the  first  that  landed  and  ascended  up 
tho  steep  and  narrow  path,  where  not  more  than 
two  could  go  abreast,  and  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  cross  ditches.  Colonel  Howe,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  light  infantry  and  High- 
landers, scrambled  up  the  woody  precipices, 
helping  themselves  by  the  roots  and  branches, 
and  putting  to  flight  a  sergeant's  guard  posted 
at  the  summit.  Wolfe  drew  up  the  men  in  order 
as  they  mounted ;  and  by  the  break  of  day  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  fateful  Plains  of 
Abraham.  Montcalm  was  thunderstruck  when 
word  was  brought  to  him  in  his  camp  that  the 
English  were  on  the  heights  threatening  the 
weakest  part  of  the  town.  Abandoning  his 
intrenchments,  he  hastened  across  the  river  St. 
Charles  and  ascended  the  heights,  which  slope  up 
gradually  from  its  banks.  His  force  was  equal 
in  number  to  that  of  the  English,  but  a  great 
part  was  made  up  of  colony  troops  and  savages. 
When  he  saw  the  formidable  host  of  regulars  lie 
had  to  contend  with,  he  sent  off  swift  messengers 
to  summon  De  Bougainville  with  his  detachment 
to  his  aid ;  and  De  Vaudreil  to  reinforce  him  with 
1,500  men  from  the  camp.  In  the  meantime  he 
prepared  to  flank  the  left  of  the  English  line  and 
force  them  to  the  opposite  precipices. "    In  the 


memorable  battle  which  ensued,  Wolfe,  who  led 
the  Knglish  line,  received,  first,  a  musket  ball  in 
his  wrist,  and  soon  afterward  was  struck  by  a 
second  in  the  breast.  He  was  borne  mortally 
wounded  to  the  rear,  and  lived  just  long  enough 
to  hear  a  cry  from  tlios*;  around  him  that  the 
enemy  ran.  Giving  a  quick  order  for  Webb's 
regiment  to  be  liurried  down  to  tlie  Charles 
lUver  bridge  and  there  obstruct  the  French 
retreat,  he  turned  upon  his  side,  saving,  "Now, 
Oo<l  be  pmised,  I  will  die  in  peace,''  and  expired. 
In  tlie  meantime  the  French  commander,  Mont- 
calm, had  received  his  death-wound,  while 
striving  to  mlly  his  flying  troops.  The  victory 
of  the  EnglLsh  was  complete,  and  they  hastened 
to  fortify  their  position  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
preparing  to  attack  the  citadel.  But,  Montcalm 
dying  of  his  wound  the  following  morning,  no 
furtlicr  defence  of  tlie  place  was  undertaken.  It 
was  surrendered  on  the  17th  of  September  to  Gen- 
eral Townshend,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand.— W.  Irving,  UfeofWanhington,  v.  1,  eh.  25. 

Also  IN:  F.  Parkmaii,  }fon,tcalm  and  Wolfe, 
eh.  27-28  (v.  2).— II.  Wright,  Life  of  Wolfe,  eh. 
21-23.— Lord  Malion  {Earl  Stanfiope),  Ilut.  of 
Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  35  (p.  4).— W.  Smith,  Hist, 
of  Canada,  v.  1,  ch.  6. — J.  Knox,  J fiiitoricalJonr  ■ 
nnl,  V.  1,  ;>;).  2.15-360;  r.  2,  pp.  1-132. 

A.  D.  1759  (July— August).— The  fall  of 
Niagara,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. — 
"  For  the  campaign  of  1759  tlie  British  Parlia- 
ment voted  lilieral  supplies  of  men  and  money, 
and  the  American  colonies,  encouraged  by  the 
successes  of  the  preceding  year,  raised  large  num- 
bers of  troops.  Amherst  superseded  Abercrombie 
as  commander-in-chief.  The  plan  for  the  year 
embraced  three e.Kpedltions:  Fort  Niagara  waste 
be  attacked  by  Prideau.x,  assisted  by  Sir  William 
Johnson ;  Amherst  was  to  march  his  force  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  Quebec  was 
to  be  assailed  by  an  army  under  Wolfe  and  a  fleet 
under  Saunders.  Prideaux  and  Amherst,  after 
the  capture  of  the  forts,  were  to  descend  the  St. 
Lawrence,  take  Montreal,  and  join  the  army  before 
Quebec.  .  .  .  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor,  having 
received  warning  from  France  of  tlie  intentions  of 
the  English,  sent  a  small  force  to  Niagara  under 
the  engineer  Pouchot,  not  expecting  to  be  able 
to  hold  the  post,  and  not  wishing  to  sacrifice 
many  men,  or  to  spare  the  troops  from  the  more 
Important  points.  Pouchot  repaired  the  defences, 
and  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  English 
were  near,  sent  for  men  from  Presqu'  Isle, 
Venango,  and  Detroit.  Prideaux,  in  command  of 
two  British  regiments,  a  battalion  of  Royal 
Americans,  two  battalions  from  New  York,  and 
a  train  of  artillery,  was  joined  by  Johnson  with 
a  detachment  of  Indians.  They  began  their 
march  from  Schenectady  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and,  after  a  difficult  journey,  reached  Oswego, 
where  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Haldimand 
was  left  to  take  possession  and  form  a  post,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  forces  embarked  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  landed  without 
opposition  about  six  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Niagara.  .  .  .  Prideaux  began  his  trenches 
on  the  10th,  and  on  the  11th  a  sally  was  made 
from  the  fort ;  but  the  English  placed  themselves 
in  line  of  battle,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Prideaux  was  steadily  advancing  the 
work  .  .  .  when,  on  the  19th,  he  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell  from  a  Coehorn  mortar  in 
one  of  the  trenches,  where  he  had  gone  to  issue 
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orders.  Amherst  iippointed  Geneml  Gage  to 
succeed  him,  but  Ixjfore  the  iirriviil  of  Ouge  the 
command  devolved  upon  Ocnenil  Johnson,  wlio 
carried  on  tlio  siege  according  to  the  plans  of 
Prideuux."  On  the  24th  a  ccmsiderable  force  of 
French  and  Indians,  about  1,(J00  strong,  sent  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fort,  was  inter- 
cepted and  routed,  most  of  the  French  oiHcers 
and  men  being  slain  or  captured.  This  took  from 
Pouchot  his  last  hope,  and  ho  surrendered  the 
following  day.  "  As  the  stations  beyond  Niagani 
were  now  completely  cut  ofT  from  communica- 
tion with  the  east,  and  had  given  up  a  large  i)art 
of  their  men  to  join  D'Aubry  [in  the  att^unpt  to 
relieve  Niagara],  tluiy  were  no  hmger  capable  of 
resistance.  Presqu'^sle,  Venango,  and  Le  Bd'uf 
were  easily  talten  l)y  Colonel  Bouquet,  who  had 
been  sent  to  summon  them  to  surrender."  The 
detachment  left  at  Oswego,  in  charge  of  stores, 
was  attacked  by  a  bwly  of  French  and  Indians 
from  La  Presentation  (Ogdensburg),  but  the  at- 
t^ick  failed.  "  For  the  reduction  of  the  forts  at 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  Amherst  had 
somewhat  more  than  11,000  men.  He  began 
preparations  early  in  Alay  at  Albany,  preparing 
boats,  gathering  stores,  and  disciplining  the  new 
recruits."  In  June  he  reached  Lake  George  with 
his  army,  but  it  was  not  vuitil  late  in  July  that 
"  the  army  moved  down  the  lake  in  four  columns, 
in  a  lleet  of  whale-boats,  bateau.\,  and  artillery 
rafts,  very  much  as  Abcrcromby's  men  had  gone 
to  their  defeat  the  year  before,  and  left  the  boats 
nearly  opposite  the  former  landing-place.  The 
vanguard,  pushing  on  rapi(dy  over  the  road  to 
the  falls,  met  a  detachment  of  French  and  In- 
dians, whom  they  overpowered  and  scattered 
after  a  slight  skirmish,  and  the  main  body 
pressed  on  and  took  a  position  at  the  saw  mills. 
From  prisoners  it  was  learned  that  Bourlamaquo 
commanded  at  Ticonderoga  with  3,400  men. 
Montcalm  was  at  Quebec'  The  French  with- 
drew from  their  outer  lines  into  the  fort,  and 
made  a  show  of  resistance^  for  several  days  while 
they  evacuated  the  place.  An  explosion,  during 
the  night  of  the  2.5th  of  July,  "and  the  light  of 
the  burning  works,  assured  the  English  of  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  of  which  they  had  already 
heard  from  a  deserter,  and  Colonel  Ilaviland  pur- 
sued them  down  the  lake  with  a  few  troops,  and 
took  sixteen  prisoners  and  some  boats  laden  with 
powder.  .  .  .  After  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
Amherst,  who  had  lost  about  75  men,  went  to 
work  to  repair  the  fortifications  and  complete  the 
road  from  the  lake.  Some  sunken  French  boats 
were  raised,  and  a  brig  was  built.  Amherst  was 
slowly  preparing  to  attack  Crown  Point,  and 
sent  llogers  with  his  rangers  to  reconnoitre.  But 
on  the  tirst  of  August  they  learned  that  the 
French  htul  abandoned  that  fort  also ;  and  on  the 
16th  that  Bourlamaque's  men  were  encamped  on 
the  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lake  Champlain,  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  Richelieu.  They  had-  been  joiueil  by  some 
small  letach.ucnts,  and  nuiubered  about  3,500 
men.  Andierst  spent  his  time  in  fortifying  Crown 
Point,  and  building  boats  and  rafts,"  until  "it 
was  too  late  to  descend  to  Montreal  and  go  to  the 
help  of  Wolfe;  the  time  for  that  had  been  passed 
in  elaborate  and  useless  preparations." — R.  John- 
son, Hist,  of  the  French  War,  ch.  18. 

Also  in  :  E.  Warburton,  Conquest  of  Canada,  v. 
2,  ch.  9.— W.  L.  Stone,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
W.  Johnson,  v.  2,  ch,  4. 
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A.  D.  1760.— The  completion  of  the  Enelish 
conquest.— The  end  of  "  flew  France."— "Not- 

withstjuiding  the  successes  of  175»,  Canada  was 
not  yet  completely  ccmcpiered.  If  Amherst  had 
njovetl  on  faster  and  taken  Montreal,  the  work 
would  have  been  llnished;  but  his  failure  to  do 
so  gave  the  French  forces  an  opportunity  to 
rally,  and  the  indefatigable  I)e  Levis,  who  ha<l 
succeeded  .Montcalm,  gathei.'d  what  remained  of 
tho  army  at  Montreal,  luid  made  preparationa 
for  attempting  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  .  .  . 
After  several  fruitless  attacks  had  been  made  on 
the  British  outposts  during  the  winter,  I)e  F^evLs 
refitted  all  the  vessels  yet  remaining  early  in  tfie 
spring  and  gathered  the  stores  still  left  at  the 
forts  on  the  Hichelieti.  On  the  17th  of  .Vpril,  he 
left  .Montreal  with  all  his  force;  and  descended 
the  river,  gathering  up  the  detached  troops  on 
the  way;  the  whole  amounting  to  more  than 
10,000  men.  Quebec  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
Murray,  with  7,000  men,  a  supply  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery, and  stores  of  amnmnititin  and  provisions; 
but  the  number  of  men  had  been  much  reduced 
by  sickness  and  by  hardship  encountered  in 
bringing  fuel  to  the  city  from  forests,  some  as 
far  as  ten  mile."  away.  Their  position,  however, 
had  been  very  much  strengthened.  .  .  .  I)(!  Levis 
encamped  at  St.  Foy,  and  on  the  27th  advanced 
to  within  three  miles  of  the  city." — II.  Johnson, 
Hist,  of  t/w  French  War,  ch.  31,— "On  the  28th 
of  April,  Murray,  marching  out  from  the  city, 
left  tho  advantageous  ground  which  he  first 
occupied,  and  hazarded  an  attack  near  Sillery 
Wood!  The  advance-guard,  under  Bourlamaque, 
returned  it  with  ardor.  In  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, Murray  was  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  '  his 
very  fine  train  of  artillery, 'and  losmg  1,000  men. 
The  French  appear  to  have  lost  about  300, 
though  Murray's  report  increased  it  more  than 
eightfold.  During  the  next  two  days,  Levi 
[Levis]  opened  trenches  against  the  town;  but 
the  frost  delayed  the  works.  The  English  gar- 
rison, rsduced  to  2,200  effective  men,  labored 
with  alacrity;  women,  and  even  cripples  were 
set  to  light  work.  In  the  French  army,  not  a 
word  would  be  listened  to  of  the  possibility  of 
failure.  But  Pitt  had  foreseen  and  prepared  for 
all.  A  fleet  at  his  bidding  went  to  relieve  the 
city ;  and  to  his  wife  he  was  able  to  write  in 
June :  '  Join,  my  love,  with  me,  in  most  humble 
and  grateful  thanks  to  the  Almighty.  Swanton 
arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  Vanguard  on  the  15tli 
of  May,  and  destroyed  all  the  French  shipping, 
six  or  seven  in  number.  The  siege  was  raiseel 
on  the  17th,  with  every  happy  circumstance. 
The  enemy  left  their  camp  standing;  abandoned 
40  pieces  of  cannon.  Happy,  happy  day  I  My 
joy  and  hurry  are  inexpressible.'  When  the 
spring  opened,  Amherst  had  no  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  taking  possession  of  Canada  but 
such  as  he  himself  should  create.  A  country 
suffering  from  a  four  years'  scarcity,  a  dis- 
heartened peasantry,  five  orsix  battalions, wasted 
by  incredible  services  and  not  recruited  from 
France,  offered  no  opposition.  Andierst  led  the 
main  army  of  10,000  men  by  way  of  Oswego; 
though  the  labor  of  getting  there  was  greater 
than  that  of  proceeding  directly  upon  Montreal. 
He  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  cautiously,  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  feeble  works  at  Ogdens- 
burg. Treating  the  helpless  Canadians  with 
humanity,  and  with  no  loss  of  lives  except  in 
passing  the  mpids,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1760, 
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he  mot  before  Montreal  tlic  army  of  Murmy. 
The  next  (luy  Ilnvilund  arrived  with  forces  from 
Crown  Point;  and,  in  tlie  view  of  the  lliree 
arniieH,  llio  tiag  of  Ht.  George  was  raised  in 
triiirnpli  over  the  gate  of  Montreal.  .  .  .  Tlie 
capitulation  [signed  by  tlie  Martinis  d«'Vaudreuil, 
governor,  against  the  protest  of  Levis]  inelmled 
all  Canada,  wliieh  was  said  to  extend  to  the  crest 
of  land  dividing  l)ranclies  of  liakes  Erie  and 
Michigan  from  those  of  the  Miand,  the  Wabash, 
and  tlie  Illinois  rivers.  Property  and  religion 
were  care<l  for  in  the  terms  of  surrender;  but  for 
civil  liberty  no  stipidation  was  thought  of.  .  .  . 
On  the  llfth  day  after  the  capitulation,  Rogers 
departed  with  20()  rangers  to  carry  English  ban- 
ners to  tlie  upper  posts.  .  .  .  The  Indians  on 
the  lakes  were  at  peace,  united  under  Pontiac, 
the  great  chief  oi  the  Ottawas,  happy  in  a 
country  fruitfid  of  corn  and  abounding  in  game. 
The  Americans  were  met  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
by  a  deputation  of  Ottawas.  '  Pontiac, '  said  they, 
'  Is  the  chief  and  lord  of  the  country  you  are  la ; 
wait  till  he  can  see  you.'  When  Pontiac  and 
Rogers  met,  the  savage  chieftain  asked:  'How 
have  you  dared  to  enter  my  country  without  my 
leave?'  'I  come,'  rcplieu  the  English  agent, 
'  with  no  design  against  the  Indians,  but  to  re- 
move the  French.'  "  Pontiac,  after  some  delay, 
smoked  the  calumet  with  Rogers  and  consented 
to  his  mission.  The  latter  then  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  Detroit.  In  the  following 
spring  ho  went  on  to  the  French  posts  in  the 
northwest.— G.  Bancroft,  IIi»t.  of  the  U.  8. 
(Author's  kut  rctiHion),  v.  2,  pp.  522-534. 

Also  ik:  W.  Smith,  JIM.  ofCaiutda,  v.  1,  ch.  7 
(giving  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  in  full).— F. 
Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ch.  20-30  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1763.— Ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.    See  Seven  Yka.K8  Wau. 

A.  D.  1763-1774.— The  Province  of  Quebec 
created. — Eleven  years  of  military  rule. — The 
Quebec  Act  of  1774. — Extension  of  Quebec 
Province  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. — 
"  For  three  years  after  the  conquest,  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  was  entrusted  to  military  chiefs, 
stationed  at  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers, 
the  headquarters  of  the  three  departments  into 
which  General  Amherst  divided  the  country. 
Military  councils  were  established  to  administer 
law,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  people  did  not  resort 
to  such  tribunals,  but  settled  t)  .ir  difBcultics 
Among  themselves.  In  1763,  the  king,  George 
III. ,  issued  a  proclamation  establishing  four  new 
governments,  of  which  Quebec  was  one.  Lab- 
rador, from  St.  John's  River  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
Ajiticosti,  and  the  Slagdalen  Islands,  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
islands  of  St.  John  (or  Prince  Edward  Island,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called),  and  Cape  Breton  (He 
Royale)  with  tlie  smaller  islands  adjacent  thereto, 
were  added  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Express  power  was  given  to  the  governors,  in 
the  letters-patent  by  which  these  governments 
were  constituted,  to  summon  general  assemblies, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  His  Majesty's 
Council,  '  in  such  manner  and  form  as  was  usual 
in  those  colonies  and  provinces  which  were  under 
the  King's  immediate  government.'.  .  .  No  as- 
sembly, however,  ev  :^r  met,  as  the  French-Cana- 
dian population  were  unwilling  to  take  the  test 
oath,  and  the  government  of  the  province  was 
carried  on  solely  by  the  governor  general,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  executive  coimcil,  composed 


in  the  first  instance  of  the  two  lioutcnant-gov- 
ernora  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  the  t-liief 
justice,  the  surveyor  general  of  custoius,  and 
eight  others  cliosi>n  from  tin;  leading  residents  in 
the  colony.  From  1703  to  1774  the  province  re- 
mained in  a  very  unsettled  state,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  unc-ertainty  that  prevailed  us  to  the 
laws  actually  in  force.  .  .  .  The  province  of 
Quebec  remained  for  eleven  years  \iiu\vr  the 
system  of  government  established  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  1763.  In  1774,  Parliament  intervened 
for  the  first  time  in  Canadian  affairs  and  made 
important  constitutional  cimnges.  The  jirevious 
constitution  had  been  created  by  letters- patent 
under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  un(|uestionable  and  undisputed  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  The  colonial  institutions 
of  the  old  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  now 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America,  liad  their 
origin  in  the  same  way.  But  in  1774,  a  system 
of  governraeni  was  granted  to  Canada  by  tho 
express  authority  of  Parliament.  This  constitu- 
tion was  known  us  the  Quebec  Act,  and  greatly 
extended  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  as  defined  in  the  proclamation  of  1763. 
On  one  side,  the  province  extended  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
province,  the  Oliio,  and  tho  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi;  on  the  other,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory.  Labrador,  and  the  islands  annexed  to 
Newfoundland  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  were 
made  part  of  tho  province  of  Quebec.  .  .  .  Tho 
Act  of  1774  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  English-speaking  colonies,  then 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Par- 
liament, however,  appears  to  have  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  adjust  the  government  of  tho 
province  so  as  to  conciliate  tho  majority  of  tho 
people.  .  .  .  The  new  constitution  came  into 
force  in  October,  1774.  The  Act  sots  forth  among 
the  reasons  for  legislation  that  tho  provisions 
made  by  the  proclamation  of  1763  were  '  inap- 
plicable to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  tho 
said  province,  the  inhabitants  whereof  amounted 
at  the  conquest,  to  above  65,000  persons  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  tho  Church  of  Rome,  and 
enjoying  an  established  form  of  constitution  and 
system  of  laws,  by  which  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty had  been  protected,  governed,  and  ordered 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  province. '  Consequently,  it  Is  pro- 
vided that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  no  longer 
obliged  to  take  the  test  oath,  but  only  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Tho  government  of  the  province 
was  entrusted  to  a  governor  and  a  legislative 
council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  '  inexpedient  to  call  an  assembly. '  This 
council  was  to  comprise  not  more  than  twenty- 
three,  and  not  less  than  seventeen  members,  and 
had  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor 
or  commander-in-chief  for  the  tin.  1  being,  to  make 
ordinances  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good 
government  of  the  province.  They  had  no  au- 
thority, however,  to  lay  on  any  taxes  or  duties 
except  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  or 
district  might  be  authorized  to  assess  or  levy 
witliin  its  precincts  for  roads  and  ordinary  local 
services.  No  ordinance  could  be  passed,  except 
by  a  majority  of  the  council,  and  every  one  had 
to  be  transmitted  within  six  months  after  its  enact- 
ment to  His  Majesty  for  approval  or  disallow- 
ance.  It  was  also  enacted  that  in  all  matters  of 
controversy,  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights, 
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roroursc!  nhould  1m!  lind  to  tin-  Fri'nch  civil  pro- 
<-c(liirf,  wliilHt  tbi'  criiiiinitl  liiw  of  Kt).i;liui<l  slioiild 
oliluin  to  tlio  exfliiHioii  of  every  other  erirniniil 
ccmIo  wlileli  iiiiv'lit  liHve  prevtiiled  In-fore  17111. 
.  .  .  Hoinuii  CiitholicH  were  permitted  to  olisi-rve 
their  relijjion  witii  perfect  freedom,  mid  thi'ir 
<l(;rgy  W(!re  to  enjoy  tiieir  'iieeiiHtomed  diiesiind 
rights'  Willi  respect  to  hiicIi  imthoh.h  us  profes,sed 
Ihatcn-ed.  Coiisecpieiitly,  Iho  Uomiin  ("iitholle 
po|)tdiiti()ii  of  Canadii  wi-re  relieved  of  their  dis- 
aliilities  many  years  befon;  peo|)le  of  the  same 
helief  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  received 
Himilar  privileges.  The  new  constitution  was 
inaugurated  by  Major  (ieneral  Oarletoii,  afler- 
wanFs  Jiord  Dorchester,  who  nominated  ii  legis- 
lative council  of  twenty-three  meml)crs,  of  whom 
eight  were  Itoman  Catholics." — J.  (i.  Hourinot, 
MiihiKil  of  (!i>iint.  Hint,  of  CitDtuhi,  eh.  2-!{. 

Al-HO  IN:  W.  Houston,  DuriiiiwntH  lUiintnitirf 
of  the  Caiutilian  ('oimtitiitioii,  pp.  OO-IW.  —  See, 
also,  United  Statks  OK  A.M. :  A.  I).  1774(Mahcii 
— Apuii,). 

A.  D.  1775-1776.— Invasion  by  the  revolting 
American  colonists. —Loss  and  recovery  of 
Montreal. — Successful  defence  of  Quebec— 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  tbirteon 
colonies  wldeh  subseiiuently  formed,  bv  their 
separation  from  Great  hritain,  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  was  believ(Hl  among  them  that 
Canada  would  join  their  movement  if  the  Britisli 
troops  which  occupied  tlie  (country  were  driven 
out.  Acting  on  this  belief,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Pluladelphia,  in  June,  1775,  adopted  a 
resolution  instructing  General  Schuyler  to  repair 
without  delay  to  Ticonderoga  (which  had  been 
surprised  and  taken  a  few  weeks  before  by  Ethan 
Allen  aiil  his  "  Green  Mount.ain  Boys  "),  and  "if 
he  found  it  i)racticable,  and  it  would  not  be  dis- 
agi-eeal)le  to  tl  e  Canadians,  immediately  to  take 
possession  of  St.  John's  and  Montreal,  and  pursue 
any  other  measures  in  ('anada  which  might  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  the  peace  and  security  of 
tliese  colonies."  General  Schuyler  found  it 
ililllcult  to  gather  *rooi)s  and  supplies  for  the 
projected  expedition,  and  it  was  the  middle  of 
August  before  he  was  prepared  to  move.  His 
chief  subordinate  oflicer  was  Gh-n.  Uichard  Mont- 
gomery, an  Irishman,  formerly  in  the  British 
8«'rvice,  but  settled  latterly  in  New  York ;  and 
he  was  to  be  supported  by  a  ('ooperativc  move- 
ment planned  and  led  by  Benedict  Arnold. 
"General  Montgomery,  with  3,000  men,  would 
go  down  Lake  Champlain  and  attack  Montreal; 
while  Geneitil  Arnold,  witli  1,200,  was  to  seek 
the  headwaters  of  Kennebec  Uiver,  cross  the 
height  of  land,  and  descend  the  Chaudiere  to  the 
very  gates  of  Quel)ec.  The  biiive  General 
Carleton,  who  had  been  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
was  now  in  command  of  the  forces  of  Canada  — 
if  500  British  regulars  and  a  few  hundred  militia 
might  be  so  denominated.  No  doubt  Governor 
Carleton  with  his  small  army  undertook  too 
much.  He  sought  to  defend  the  way  to  Montreal 
by  holding  Fort  St.  John,  and  that  to  Quebec  by 
defending  Cliambly.  Both  these  places  fell  be- 
fore the  Americans.  General  Montgomery 
pushed  on  down  the  liiver  Uichclieu  unci  occu- 
pied Sorel,  throwing  forces  across  tlie  St. 
Lawrence,  and  erected  batteries  on  both  sides  to 
prevent  intercourse  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  Montre^il,  now  defenceless,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  lUtli  of  November,  and 
11  British  vessels  were  given  up  to  the  enemy. 


It  was  really  a  dark  hour  for  Canada.  General 
Carleton  has  l)cen  H<'vrn'ly  criticized  for  dividing 
his  forces.  The  truth  is.  the  attack  was  ho  un- 
expected, and  HO  Noon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  that  no  plan  of  defence  for  Canadii 
had  been  laid.  .  .  .  <}eneral  Carleton  escaped 
from  Montreal,  and,  in  a  boat,  pass<(l  the  Sorel 
butteries  with  mullled  oars  under  cover  of  night. 
The  general  had  liut  rciclied  Quebec;  in  lime. 
The  expedition  of  Arnold  had  already  gained  the 
St.  Lawrem-e  on  the  sid'  oppositii  the  'Ancient 
Capital.'  The  energy  lispluyed  by  Arnohi's 
men  was  remarkable.  Tiie  Kennebec  is  a  series  ' 
of  rapids.  Its  swift  current  hurries  over  dan- 
gerous rocks  at  every  turn.  The  highlands 
when  reached  consist  of  swanins  and  rocky 
ridges  covered  with  forest.  'I  he  Chaudiere 
proved  worse  than  the  Kennebec,  and,  the 
current  being  with  the  boats,  dashed  them  to 
jjieces  on  the  rocks.  Ariu)ld's  men,  on  their  six 
weeks'  march,  had  run  short  of  food,  and  were 
conipell(>d  to  eat  the  dogs  which  had  aceom|)anied 
them.  Not  much  more  than  half  of  Arnold's 
army  reac^hed  the  St.  Lawrence.  Arnold's  fon!0 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  landed  at  Wolfe's 
(-'ove,  and  built  huts  for  them.selves  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  On  the  5th  of  Decemlwr  Mont- 
gomery joined  the  Kennelxu;  men  before  (JiielM'c. 
The  united  force  was  of  some  3,(X)0  men,  sup- 
l)orted  by  about  a  dozen  light  guns,  ('arleton 
iiad,  for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  only  one  com- 
pany of  regulars  and  a  few  seamen  and  marines 
of  a  sloop  of  war  at  tiuebec.  The  jiopularity  ot 
the  governor  was  such  that  he  easily  i)revailed 
upon  the  citizens,  ))otli  French  and  English,  to 
enroll  themselves  in  (companies  for  the  ilef(;iice 
of  their  homes.  Me  was  able  to  count  upon 
about  1,000  bayonets.  The  defences  of  (Juei)ec 
were,  however,  too  strong  for  the  Ameriean.s. 
On  the  night  of  December  JJlst,  a  desperate 
elTort  was  made  to  take  the  city  by  escalade. 
Four  attacks  were  maih;  simultaneously.  Arnold 
sought  to  enter  by  the  St.  Charles,  on  the  north 
side  of  Quebec,  and  Montgomery  by  the  south, 
between  Cape  Diamond  and  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 
Two  feims  were  to  be  made  on  the  side  towartls 
the  Plains  of  Abraliam.  The  hope  of  the  com- 
manders was  to  have  forced  the  gates  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  town  in  both  ciuscs.  Arnold 
failed  to  reach  the  lower  town,  and  in  a  sortie 
the  defenders  cut  oft  nearly  the  wdiole  of  his 
column.  He  escaped  wounded.  Montgomery 
.was  killed  at  the  s<'coi}d  entrenchment  of  the 
lowcir  town,  and  his  troops  retired  in  confusion. 
The  American  generals  have  been  criticized  by 
experts  for  not  makinj'  their  chief  attack  on  the 
wall  fiicing  on  tlie  Plains  of  Abraham.  .  .  . 
Genenil  Arnold  remained  before  Quebec,  though 
his  troops  had  become  reduced  to  800  men. 
Genenil  Carleton  pursued  a  policy  of  acting 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  If  he  retained  Quebec 
it  wou'd  b<!  his  greatest  success.  General  Arnold 
sought  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  French 
Canadian  lei'gniors  and  people,  but  without  any 
success.  Three  thousand  troops,  however,  came 
to  reinforce  Arnold  early  in  the  year,  and  4,000 
occupied  Montreal,  St.  John's,  and  Cliambly. 
But  on  the  6th  of  May  relief  came  from  Eng- 
land ,  men  of  war  and  transports,  with  three 
brig-  k's  of  infantry  besides  artillerv,  stores,  and 
amn.  nitioii.  Tlie  Americ^ms  withdrew  to  Sorel. 
The  "itlsh  troops  followed  them,  and  a  brigade 
aw^,  i  at  Three  lii vers.    The  Americans  at- 
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tt'tnpted  to  surprise  the  force  at  Three  Rivers, 
but  were  reptilscd  witli  heavy  loss.  The  Ameri- 
cans now  fell  buck  from  Montreal,  deserted  all 
the  jMJSisdown  to  Lake  Chainplain,  and  Governor 
Carleton  ha<l  the  pleasure  of  occupying  Isle-aux- 
Noix  as  the  outpost,  leaving  Cauiula  as  it  hud 
been  In-fore  the  first  attack  in  the  year  before." 
— G.  Bry(;(!,  Short  JIi»t.  of  tfie  Canadian  People, 
ch.  6.  lurt.  3. 

Also  in:  B.  J.  Lossing,  Life  and  Times  of 
Philip  Schinjlei;  v.  1,  ch.  19-29,  and  v.  2,  eh.  1-4. 
— J.  Sparks,  Z»/e  anrf  Treason  of  Petwdict  Arnold, 
eh.  .3-5  (Library  of  Am.  Piog.,  v.  3). — J.  Arm- 
strong, Life  of  PicJmrd  Montgomei^  {Lib.  of  Am. 
Pioff.,  V.  1). — C.  II.  .Tones,  Jlist.  of  the  Campaif/n 
for  tfie  Conquest  of  Canmla  in  1776. — J.  J.  Henry, 
Arnold's  Camjmign  against  Quche.r. 

A.  D.  1776. — General  Carleton's  unsuc- 
cessful advance  against  Ticonderoga.  See 
Unitki)  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1770-1777. 

A.  D.  1777. — Burgoyne's  disastrous  invasion 
of  New  York.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1777  (J i;i.Y— October). 

A.  D  1783. — Settlement  of  boundaries  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1783  (September). 

A.  D.  1783-1784.— Influx  of  the  "United 
Empire  Loyalists "  from  the  United  States. 
See  Tories  ok  the  American  Revolution. 

A.  D.  1 791— .The  Constitutional  Act.— Di- 
vision of  the  province  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. — "  In  1791  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Pitt  dividing  the  Province  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  the  line  of  division  being  so  drawn  as  to 
give  a  great  majority  to  the  British  element  in 
Upper  Canada  and  a  great  majority  to  the  French 
settlers  in  Lower  Canada.  The  measure  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Fox,  who  urged  that  the 
separation  of  the  English  and  French  inhabitants 
was  most  undesirable.  .  .  .  The  act  was  passed, 
and  is  known  as  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791. 
...  In  each  province  the  legislature  was  to 
consist  of  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Governor  had 
power  to  give  or  withhold  the  royal  assent  to 
bills,  or  to  reserve  them  for  consideration  by  the 
Crown.  He  could  summon,  prorogue,  or  dis- 
solve the  legislature,  but  was  required  to  con- 
vene the  legislature  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
Legislative  Council  in  Upper  Canada  consisted  of 
not  less  than  7,  and  in  Lower  Canada  of  not  less 
than  15  members,  chosen  by  the  King  for  life,  the 
Speaker  being  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  was  in  counties  elected 
by  40s.  freeholders,  and  in  towns  bv  owners  of 
houses  of  £5  yearly  value  and  by  resident  inhabit- 
ants Pitying  £10  yearly  rent.  The  number  and 
limits  of  electoral  districts  were  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. Lower  Canada  had  50  members, 
tfpper  Canada  16  members,  assigned  to  their 
respective  legislatures.  The  new  Constitution  did 
not  prove  a  success.  Serious  differences  arose 
between  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislat- 
ive Assembly  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
revenue  and  supplies,  differences  which  were 
aggravated  by  the  conflict  that  still  went  on 
between  the  French  and  English  nices.  .  .  .  The 
discontent  resulted  in  tlie  rebellion  of  1837-8." — 
J.  E.  C.  Munro,  llie  Constitiitionof  Canada,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  Houston,  D»cs.  Illustrattve  of 
thf  Canadian  Const.,  pp.  112-133. — D.  Brymncr, 
Pept.  on  Canadian  Archives,  1^90,  app,  P. 


A.  D.  1312-1815.— The  War  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  United  States.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812  (.Tune- October),  to  1815 
(.January). 

A.  T).  1818. —  Convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  relating  to 
Fisheries,  etc.  See  Fisheries,  North  A.meri- 
can:  a.  1).  1814-1818. 

.  A.  D.  1820-1837.— The  Family  Compact.— 
"  The  Family  Compact  manifestly  grew  out  of 
the  principles  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.  It  was  the 
union  of  the  leaders  of  the  loyalists  with  others 
of  kindred  spirit,  to  rule  Upper  Canada,  heedless 
of  the  rights  or  wishes  of  its  people.  We  have 
admired  the  patriotic,  heroic  and  sentimental 
side  of  U.  E.  loyalism ;  but  plainly,  as  related  to 
civil  government,  its  political  doctrines  and 
practices  were  tyrannical.  Its  prominent  mem- 
bers belonged  to  the  class  which  in  the  American 
colonies,  in  the  persons  of  Governors  Bernard 
and  Hutchinson,  and  many  others  of  high  office 
and  staniling,  had  plotted  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  had  hastened  the  American 
revolution.  ...  By  the  years.  1818  or  1820  a 
junto  or  cabal  had  been  formed,  definite  in  its 
aims  and  firmly  combined  together,  known  as 
the  Family  Compact,  not  to  its  best  leaders 
seeming  an  embodiment  of.  selfishness,  but  rather 
set  for  patriotic  defence  and  hallowed  with  the 
name  of  religion. " —  G.  Bryce,  Sho7-t  Hist,  of  the 
Canadian  People,  ch.  10,  sect.  2. — "Upper 
Canada  .  .  .  has  long  been  entirely  governed  by 
a  party  commonly  designated  throughout  the 
Province  as  the  '  Family  Compact, '  a  name  not 
much  more  appropriate  than  party  designations 
usually  are,  inasmuch  as  there  is,  in  truth,  very 
little  of  family  connection  among  the  persons 
thus  united.  For  a  long  time  this  body  of  men, 
receiving  at  times  accessions  to  its  members,  pos- 
sessed almost  all  the  highest  public  offices,  by 
means  of  which,  and  of  its  influence  in  the 
Executive  Council,  it  wielded  all  the  powers  of 
government;  it  maintained  influence  in  the  legis- 
lature by  means  of  its  predominance  in  the  Leg- 
islative Council ;  and  it  disposed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  petty  posts  which  are  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Government  all  over  the  Province.  Succes- 
sive Governors,  as  they  came  in  their  turn,  are 
said  to  have  either  submitted  quietly  to  its  influ- 
ence, or,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle, 
to  have  yielded  to  this  well-organized  party  the 
real  conduct  of  affairs.  The  bench,  the  magis- 
tracy, the  high  offices  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  legal  profession,  are  filled 
by  the  adherents  of  this  party :  by  grant  or  pur- 
chase, they  have  acquired  nearlj'  the  whole  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Province;  they  are  all 
powerful  in  the  chartered  banks,  and,  till  lately, 
shared  among  themselves  almost  exclusively  all 
offices  of  trust  and  profit.  The  bulk  of  this  party 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  native-bom  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony,  or  of  emigrants  who  settled 
in  it  before  the  last  war  with  the  United  States ; 
the  principal  members  of  it  belong  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  claims 
of  that  church  has  always  been  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics." — Earl  of  Durham, 
Pept.  on  the  Affairs  of  Pritish  N.  Am.,  p.  105. — 
"The  influences  which  produced  the  Family 
Compact  were  not  confined  to  Upper  Canada. 
In  the  Lower  Province,  as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  similar  causes  led  to  similar 
results,  and  the  term  Family  Compact  has  at  one 
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time  or  another  been  a  familiar  one  in  all  the 
British  Nortli  American  colonies.  .  .  .  The  des- 
ignation Family  Compact,  however,  did  not  owe 
its  origin  to  any  combination  of  North  American 
colonists,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe."— J.  C.  Dent,  The  Stori/  of 
the  Upjwr  CamuUnn  RtihelUon,  ch.  8. 
^  A.  D.  1837. — The  Causes  of  discontent  which . 
produced  rebellion. — "It  was  in  Lower  Canada 
that  the  greatest  difBculties  arose.  A  "constant 
antagonism  grew  up  between  the  majority  of 
the  legislative  council,  who  were  nominees  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  majority  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly,  who  were  elected  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  [see  above:  A.  D.  1791]. 
The  home  Government  encouraged  and  indeed 
kept  up  that  most  odious  and  dangerous  of  all 
instruments  for  the  supi)osed  management  of  a 
colony  —  a  'British  party'  devoted  to  the  so- 
called  interests  of  the  mother  country,  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  word  of  command  from  their  masters 
and  patrons  at  home.  The  majority  in  the  legis- 
lative council  constantly  thwarted  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  vas*  majority  of  the  popular  assembly. 
Disputes  arosi  is  to  tlie  voting  of  supplies.  Tlie 
Government  retained  in  their  service  officials 
whom  the  representative  assembly  had  con- 
demned, and  insisted  on  the  right  to  pay  them  their 
salaries  out  of  certjiin  funds  of  the  colony.  The 
representative  assembly  took  to  stopping  the 
supplies,  and  the  Government  claimed  the  right 
to  counteract  this  measure  by  appropriating  to 
the  purpose  such  public  moneys  as  happened  to 
be  within  tlieir  reach  at  the  time.  The  colony — 
for  indeed  on  these  subjects  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada,  right  or  wrong,  was  so  near  to 
being  of  one  mind  that  we  may  take  the  declara- 
tions of  public  meetings  as  representing  the  col- 
ony—  demanded  that  the  legislative  council 
should  be  made  elective,  and  that  the  colonial 
government  should  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
the  moneys  of  the  colony  at  their  pleasure.  The 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Government  here  re- 
plied by  refusing  to  listen  to  the  proposal.  .  .  . 
It  is  not 'necessary  to  suppose  that  in  all  these 
disputes  the  popular  majority  were  in  Hie  right 
and  the  officials  in  the  wrong.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  tiiere  was  much  bitterness  of  feeling  arising 
out  of  the  mere  differences  of  race.  ...  At  last 
the  representative  assembly  refused  to  vote  any 
further  supplies  or  to  carry  on  any  further  busi- 
ness. They  formulated  their  grievances  against 
the  home  Government.  Their  complaints  were 
of  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  governors ; 
intolerable  composition  of  the  legislative  council, 
which  they  insisted  ought  to  be  elective ;  illegal 
appropriation  of  the  public  money,  and  violent 
prorogation  of  the  provincial  parliament.  One 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  movement  which  after- 
wards became  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  was  Mr. 
Louis  Joseph  Papineau.  This  man  had  risen  to 
high  position  by  his  talents,  his  energy,  and  his 
undoubtedly  honourable  character.  He  had  rep- 
resented Jlontreal  in  therrepresentative  Assembly 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  he  afterwards  became 
Speaker  of  the  House.  He  made  himself  leader 
of  the  movement  to  protest  against  tl;t,  policy  of 
the  governors,  and  that  of  the  Government  by 
whom  they  were  sustained.  He  held  a  series  of 
meetings,  at  some  of  which  undoubtedly  rather 
strong  language  was  used.  .  .  .  Lord  Gosford, 
the  governor,  began  by  dismissing  several  militia 
officers  who  had  taken  part  in  some  of  these 


demonstrations;  Mr.  Papineau  himself  was  an 
officer  of  this  force.  Then  the  governor  issued 
warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  many  members 
of  the  popular  Assembly  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  Some  of  these  at  once  left  the  country ; 
others  against  whom  warrants  were  issued  were 
arrested,  and  a  sudden  resistance  was  made  by 
their  friends  and  supporters.  Then,  in  a  manner 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  anything  of  the 
history  of  revolutionary  movement «",  the  resistance 
to  a  capture  of  prisoners  suddenly  transformed 
itself  into  open  rebellion." — J.  ^McCarthy,  ITist. 
of  our  own  I'imc.s,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — Among  the  griev- 
ances which  gave  rise  to  discontent  in  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  "first  of  all  there  was  the 
chronic  grievance  of  the  Clergy  Ueserves  [which 
were  public  lands  set  apart  by  the  Act  of  1791 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  Clergy],  com- 
mon both  to  British  and  French,  to  Upper  and  to 
Lower  Canada.  In  Upper  Canada  these  reserves 
amounted  to  2,500,000  acres,  being  one-seventh 
of  the  lands  in  the  Province.  Three  objections 
were  made  against  continuing  these  Reserves  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  set  apart. 
The  tirst  objection  arose  from  the  way  in  which 
the  Executive  Council  wished  to  apply  the  rev- 
enues accruing  from  these  lands.  According  to 
the  Act  they  were  to  be  applied  for  '  maintaining 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Canada' ;  and  the  E.xecu- 
tive  Council  interpreted  this  as  meaning  too  ex- 
clusively the  Church  of  England,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  law  in  the  niother-country.  But  the 
objectors  claimed  a  right  for  all  Protestant  de- 
nominations to  share  in  the  Reserves.  The  second 
objection  was  that  the  amount  of  these  lands  was 
too  large  for  the  purpose  in  view :  and  tlie  third 
referred  to  the  way  in  which  the  Reserves  were 
selected.  These  2, 500^000  acres  did  not  lie  in  a 
block,  but,  when  the  early  surveys  were  made, 
every  seventh  lot  was  reserved ;  and  as  these  lots 
were  not  cleared  for  years  the  jieople  complained 
that  th'jy  were  not  utilized,  and  so  b  ,  le  incon- 
venient barriers  to  uniform  civilization.  With 
the  Roman  Catholics,  both  priests  and  people, 
the  Clergy  Reserves  were  naturally  unpopular. 
.  .  .  Anadditional  source  of  complaint  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  government  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  had  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  powerful  families  banded  together  by  a 
Family  Compact  [see  above:  A.  D.  1820-1837]. 
.  .  .  But  the  Constitutional  difficulty  was,  after 
all,  the  great  one,  and  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  dispute.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  issues  were 
very  complicated  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
Provinces  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  .  .  .  and 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  should 
interpret  the  rebellion  as  a  class,  and  perhaps 
semi-religious,  contest  rather  than  a  nice-con- 
liict.  The  constitutional  dead-lock,  however,  was 
tolerably  clear  to  those  who  looked  beneath  the 
surface.  .  .  .  The  main  desire  of  all  was  to  be 
freed  of  the  burden  of  E.xecutive  Councils,  nom- , 
inated  at  home  and  kept  in  office  with  or  without 
the  wish  of  the  people.  In  Upper  Canada, 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  and  in  Lower  Canada. 
Louis  Papineau  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  agitated 
for  independence."— W.  P.  Greswell,  Hist,  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Ji.  16. 

Also  in:  J.  McMullen,  Hint,  of  Canada,  eh. 
19-20.— Earl  of  Durham,  Bept.  and  Dispatches. 
—Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Narrative.— Rept.  of  Comrs.  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  gi-ievances  complained  of 
inLovoer  Ccnada{Houiieof  Commons,  Feb.  20, 1837). 
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A,  D.  1837-1838.— The  rebellion  under  Papi- 
neau  and  Mackenzie,  and  its  suppression. — 
The  Burning  of  the  Caroline. — "  Inimediutely 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  con- 
stitution of  Lower  Canada  was  suspended;  tlie 
revolt  was  put  down  at  once,  and  with  little 
dilliculty.  Tiiough  the  outbreak  in  Upper  Can- 
ada showed  that  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  population  was  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  were  come  sharp  skirmishes  before 
the  smouldering  fire  was  completely  trodden  ouL. 
...  On  tlie  night  of  the  4th  of  December,  1837, 
when  all  Toronto  was  asleep,  except  the  police- 
men ho  stootl  sentries  over  the  arms  in  the  city 
hall,  and  a  few  gentlemen  who  sat  up  to  watch 
out  the  night  with  the  Adjutant-General  of 
Militia  in  the  Parliament  House,  the  alarm  came 
that  the  rebels  were  upon  the  city.  They  were 
under  the  command  of  a  newspaper  editor  named 
Mackenzie,  whose  grotcstiue  figure  was  until 
lately  [this  was  publislied  in  1865]  familiar  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  Canadian  House  of  As- 
sembly. Rumours  had  been  rife  for  some  days 
past  of  arming  and  drilling  among  the  disaffected 
in  the  Home  and  London  districts.  .  .  .  The 
alarm  threw  Toronto  into  commotion.  .  .  .  The 
volunteers  were  formed  in  the  market  square 
during  the  night  and  well  armed.  In  point  of 
discii)line,  even  in  the  first  instance,  they  were 
not  wholly  deficient,  many  of  them  being  retired 
officers  and  discharged  men  from  botli  the  naval 
and  military  services.  .  .  .  Towards  morning 
news  came  of  a  smart  skirmisli  which  had 
occurred  during  the  night,  in  which  a  party  of 
the  rebels  were  driven  back  and  their  leader 
killed.  During  the  succeeding  day  and  night, 
loyal  yeomen  kept  pouring  in  to  act  in  defence 
of  the  crown.  Sir  Allan,  then  Colonel,  ^Vlacnab, 
the  Speaker  of  tlie  Hou.se  of  Assembly  .  .  . 
raised  a  body  of  his  friends  and  adhereiUs  in  the 
course  of  the  ni^ht  and  following  day,  and, 
seizing  a,  vessel  m  the  harbour  at  Hamilton, 
hurried  to  Toronto.  .  .  .  The  rebels  were  de- 
feated and  dispersed  n(!Xt  day,  at  a  place  some 
two  miles  from  Toronto.  In  this  action,  the 
Speaker  took  the  command  of  the  Volunteers, 
which  he  kept  dui'ing  the  subsequent  campaign 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  till  all  danger  was 
over.  .  .  .  Mackenzie  soon  rallied  his  scattered 
adherents,  and  seized  Navy  Island,  just  above 
Niagara 'Falls,  where  he  was  joined  by  large 
numbers  of  American  '  sympathizers, '  who  came 
to  the  spot  on  the  chance  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
English.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the 
Speaker  hastened  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brantfonl  (where  he  had  just  dispersed  a  band 
of  insurgents  imder  the  command  of  a  doctor 
named  Duncombe)  to  reinforce  Colonel  Cani(;ron, 
formerly  of  the  79th,  who  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion at  Chippewa.  Navy  Island,  an  eyott  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  lies  in  the  Niagara 
River  witiiin  musket-shot  of  the  Canadian  bank. 
The  current  runs  past  the  island  on  both  sides 
with  great  velocity,  and,  immediately  below  it, 
hurries  over  the  two  miles  of  rocks  and  rapids 
that  precede  its  tremendous  leap.  The  rebeh 
threw  up  works  on  the  siile  facing  the  Cana- 
dians. They  drew  their  supplies  from  Fort 
Schlosser,  an  American  work  nearly  opposite  the 
village  of  Chippewa."  A  small  steambmt,  named 
the  Caroline,  liad  been  secured  by  the  insurgents 
and  was  plying  between  Fort  Schlosser  and 
Njivy  laluucl.     She  "had  brought  over  several 


field-pieces  and  other  military  stores ;  it  therefore 
became  necessaiy  to  deciile  whether  it  was  not 
expedient  for  the  safety  of  Canada  to  destroy 
her.  Great  Britain  was  not  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  cut  out  an  American 
steamer  from  an  American  port  was  to  incur  a 
heavy  responsibility.  Nevertheless  Colonel  Mac- 
nab  determined  to  assume  it."  A  party  sent 
over  in  boats  at  night  to  Fort  Schlosser  surprised 

the  Caroline  at  '    harf,  fired  her  and  sent  her 

adrift  in  the  1  be  carried  over  the  Falls. 

— Viscount  liuy\ ,  Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations, 
V.  2,  ch.  12. — "On  all  sides  the  insurgents  were 
crushed,  jails  were  filled  with  their  leaders,  and 
180  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Some  of  them 
were  executed  and  some  were  banished  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  while  others  were  pardoned  on 
account  of  their  youth.  But  there  was  a  great 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  England,  and  after  a  few 
years,  pardons  were  extended  to  almost  all. 
Even  Papineau  and  Mackenzie,  the  leaders  of 
the  rel)i  ''ion,  were  allowed  to  come  back,  and, 
strange  say,  both  were  elected  to  seats  in  the 
Canaiiia  Assembly.  "—W.  P.  Greswell,  lUst.  of 
the  Dominion  of  Gmada,  ch.  16,  sect.  15. — On  the 
American  border  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837- 
38  was  very  commonly  called  ' '  the  Patriot  War. " 

Also  in:  C.  Lindsey,  Life  and  Times  of  Wm.> 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  v.  2. — .1.  C.  Dent,  Story  of  tlie 
U.  Canada  liebellion. 

A.  D.  1840-1841. — International  Imbroglio' 
consequent  on  the  burning  of  the  Caroline. — 
The  McLeod  Case. — The  burning  of  the 
steamer  Caroline  (see,  above,  A.  D.  1837-1838) 
gave  rise  to  a  serious  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  "In  the  fray 
which  occurred,  an  American  named  Durfree 
was  killed.  The  British  government  avowed 
this  invasion  to  be  a  public  act  and  a  necessary 
measure  of  self-defence ;  but  it  was  a  question 
when  Mr.  Van  Buren  [President  of  the  United 
States]  went  out  of  office  whether  this  avowal 
had  been  made  in  an  authentic  manner.  ...  In 
November,  1840,  one  Alexander  3IcLeod  came 
from  Canada  to  New  York,  where  he  boasted 
that  he  was  the  slayer  of  Durfree,  and  thereupon 
was  at  once  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  and 
thrown  into  prison.  This  aroused  great  anger 
in  England,  and  tlie  conviction  of  McLeod  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  cause  immediate  war.  .  .  . 
Our  [the  American]  government  was,  of  course, 
greatly  hampered  in  action  ...  by  the  fact  that 
McLeod  was  within  the  jurisdiction  and  in  the 
power  of  the  New  York  courts,  and  wholly  out 
reach  of  those  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Webster  [who  became  Secretivry  of  State  under 
President  Taylor]  .  .  .  was  hardly  in  ottico 
before  he  rcceivecl  a  demand  from  Mr.  Fox  for 
the  release  of  McLeod,  in  which  full  avowal  was 
made  that  the  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  a 
public  act.  Air.  Webster  determined  that  .  .  . 
the  only  way  to  dispose  of  McLeod  was  to  get 
him  out  of  prison,  separate  him,  diplomatically 
speaking,  from  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  and 
tlien  take  that  up  as  a  distinct  matter  for  nego- 
tiation with  the  British  government.  .  .  .  His 
first  step  was  to  instruct  the  Xttorney-General  to 
proceed  to  Lockport,  where  McLeod  was 
imprisoned,  and  communicate  with  the  counsel 
for  the  defence,  furnishing  them  with  authentic 
information  that  the  destruction  of  the  Carolina 
was  a  public  act,  and  that  therefore  McLeod 
could  not  bo  held  responsible.  .  .  .  This  threw 
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tlie  responsibility  for  McLcod,  and  for  consequent 

?eace  or  war,  wheie  it  belonged,  on  the  New 
ork  authorities,  who  seemed,  however,  but 
little  inclined  to  assist  the  general  government. 
JIcLeod  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  in  July,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but 
they  refused  to  release  him  on  the  grounds  set 
'forth  in  Air.  Webster's  instructions  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General, and  he  was  remanded  for  trial  in 
October,  which  was  highly  embarassiug  to  our 
government,  as  it  kept  this  dangerous  affair 
open."  But  when  McLeod  came  to  trial  in 
October,  1841,  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  mere 
braggart  who  had  not  even  been  present  when 
Durf  ree  was  killed.  Ilis  acquittal  happily  ended 
the  case,  and  smoothed  the  way  to  tlic  negoti- 
ation of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  which  opened  at 
Washington  soon  afterwards  and  which  settled 
all  questions  between  England  and  the  United 
States. — II.  C.  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  :  W.  II.  Seward,  Works,  v.  2,  pp.  547- 
588.— 1).  Webster,  Worku,  v.  6,  ;)/).  247-269. 

A.  D.  1840-1867. — Reunion  of  the  provinces. 
— The  opposition  of  races. — Clear  Grits  and 
Conservatives. — "  The  reunion  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces had  been  projected  before :  it  was  greatly 
desired  by  the  British  of  the  Lower  Province; 
and  in  1822  a  bill  for  the  purpose  had  actually 
been  brought  into  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but 
the  French  being  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  the  Bill 
had  been  dropped.  The  French  were  as  nuich 
opposed  to  reunion  as  ever,  clearly  seeing,  what 
the  author  of  the  policy  [Lord  Durham]  had 
avowed,  that  the  measure  was  directed  against 
their  nationality.  But  since  the  Kebelliou  they 
were  prostnitc.  Their  Constitution  had  been 
superseded  by  a  Provisional  Council  sitting 
under  the  protection  of  Imperial  bayonets,  and 
this  Council  con.sented  to  the  union.  The  two 
Provinces  were  now  [July,  1840]  placed  under  a 
Governor-General  with  a  single  legislature,  con- 
sisting, like  the  legislatures  of  the  two  Provinces 
before,  of  an  Upper  House  nominated  by  the 
Crown  and  a  Lower  House  elected  by  the  people. 
Each  province  was  to  have  the  same  number  of 
representatives,  although  the  population  of  the 
French  Province  was  at  that  time  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  British  Province.  The  French 
language  was  proscribed  in  official  proceedings. 
French  nationality  was  thus  sent,  constitutionally, 
under  the  yoke.  But  to  leave  it  its  votes, 
necessary  and  right  as  that  might  be,  was  to 
leave  it  the  only  weapon  which  puts  the  weak  on 
a  level  with  the  strong,  and  even  gives  them  the 
advantage,  since  the  weak  arc  the  most  likely  to 
hold  togetiier  and  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of 
organised  party.  .  .  .  The  French  .  .  .  '  hail 
the  wisdom,'  as  their  manual  of  history  .  .  . 
complacently  observes,  '  to  remain  united  among 
themselves,  and  by  that  luiiou  were  able  to 
exercise  a  happy  iutluence  on  the  Legislature  and 
the  Government.'  Instead  of  being  politically 
suppressed,  they  soon,  thanks  to  their  compact- 
ness as  an  interest  and  their  docile  obedience  to 
their  leaders,  became  politically  dominant.  The 
British  factions  began  to  bid  against  each  other 
for  their  support,  and  were  presently  at  their 
feet.  .  .  .  The  statute  proscribing  the  use  of  the 
French  language  in  official  proceedings  was 
repealed,  and  the  Canadian  Legislature  was 
miule  bilingual.  Tlie  Premiership  was  divided 
between  the  English  and  the  French  leader,  and 
the  Ministries  were   designated   by  the  double 


name — 'the  Lafontaine-Baldwin,'  or 'the  Mac- 
donald-Tache. '  The  French  got  their  full  share 
of  seats  in  the  Cabinet  and  of  patronage;  of 
public  funds  they  got  more  than  their  full  share, 
especially  as  being  small  consumers  of  imported 
goods  they  contributed  /ar  le.ss  than  their  quota 
to  the  public  revenue.  By  their  aid  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  Upper  Province  obtained  the 
privilege  of  Separate  Schools  in  contravention 
of  the  principle  of  religious  ciiuality  and 
severance  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  In  time 
it  was  recognized  as  a  rule  that  a  ilinistry  to 
retain  power  nnist  have  a  majority  fioin  each 
section  of  the  Province.  This  jiract'icaliy  almost 
reduced  the  Union  to  a  federation,  under  Avhich 
French  nationality  was  more  securely  entrenched 
than  ever.  Gradually  the  French  and  their 
clergy  became,  as  thejr  have  ever  since  been,  the 
basis  of  what  .styles  itself  a  Conservative  party, 
playing  for  French  support,  by  defending 
clerical  privilege,  by  protecting  French  nation- 
ality, and,  not  least,  by  allowing  the  French 
Province  to  dip  her  hand  deep  in  the  common 
treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  a  secession  of 
thorough-going  Reformers  from  the  Moderates 
.  .  .  gave  birth  to  the  party  of  the  '  Clear  Grits,' 
the  leader  of  which  was  Mr.  George  Brown,  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  which  having  first 
insisted  on  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  became,  when  that  question  was  out 
of  the  way,  a  party  of  general  opposition  to 
French  and  Roman  Catholic  influence.  ...  A 
change  had  thus  come  over  the  character  and 
relations  of  parties.  French  Canada,  so  lately 
the  seat  of  disafl!ection,  became  the  basis  of  the 
Conservative  party.  British  Canada  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  Liberals.  ...  A  period  of 
tricky  combinations,  periidious  alliances,  and 
sellish  intrigues  now  commenced,  and  a  series  of 
weak  and  ephemeral  governments  was  its  fruit." 
— Goldwin  Smith,  Canada  und  the  Canadian 
Question,  ch.  7. 

Also  IN:  W.  Houston,  Docs  Illustrative  of  the 
Canadian,  Const.,  pp.  149-185. — J.  G.  Bourinot, 
Manual  of  the  Const.  JIi.1t.  (f  Cm.uda,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.    1842. — Settlement  of  boundary  dis- 

Eutes  with  the  United  State  -  by  the  Ash- 
urton  Treaty.  See  United  Si  vies  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1842. 

A.  D.  1854-1866.— The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  and  its  abrogation. 
See  Takikf  Legislation  (United  States  and 
Canada):  A.  D.  1854-1866. 

A.  D.  1864.— The  St.  Albans  Raid.  See 
United  States  op  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1864  (Octobek). 

A.  D.  1866-1871. — Fenian  invasions. —  The 
Feuiaii  movement  (see  Ikeland:  A.  1).  1858- 
1867)  had  its  most  serious  outcome  in  an  at- 
tempted invasion  of  Canada  from  the  L'nited 
States,  which  took  place  in  1866.  "Canadian 
volunteers  were  under  arms  all  day  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1866,  expecting  a  Fenian  inva.sion,  but 
it  was  not  made:  in  April  an  insignificant  attack 
was  made  upon  New  Brunsv/ick.  About  900 
men,  under  Col.  O'Neil,  cro.ssed  from  Buffalo  to 
Fort  Erie  cm  the  night  of  Jlay  31.st.  Moving 
westward,  this  body  aimed  at  destroying  the 
Welland  Canal,  wlien  they  were  met  by  the 
Queen's  Own  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Toronto, 
and  the  13th  battalion  of  Hamilton  Militia,  near 
the  village  of  Ridgeway.  Here,  after  a  conflict 
of  two  hours,  in  which  for  a  time  the  Volunteers 
drove    the    enemy  before    them,  the  Canadian 
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forces  retired  to  Ridgeway,  and  thence  to  Port 
Colborne,  with  a  loss  of  nine  killed  and  30 
wounded.  Col.  Peacock,  in  charge  of  a  body  of 
regulars,  was  marching  to  meet  the  volunteers, 
so  that  O'Neil  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Fort  Erie, 
and,  cro.ssing  to  the  United  States  with  his  men, 
was  arrested,  hut  afterwards  liberated.  The  day 
after  the  skirmi.sh  the  regulars  and  volunteers 
encamped  at  Fort  Erie,  and  the  danger  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier  was  past.  A  Fenian  expedi- 
tion threatened  Prescott,  aiming  at  reaching  the 
capital  at  Ottawa,  and  another  band  of  marauders 
cro.s8ed  the  border  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
but  both  were  easily  driven  back.  The  Fenian 
troubles  roused  strong  feeling  in  Canada  against 
the  American  authorities.  ...  A  Fenian  attack 
was  led  by  Col.  O'Neil  on  the  Lower  Canadian 
frontier,  in  1870,  but  it  was  easily  met,  and  the 
United  States  authorities  were  moved  to  arrest 
the  repulsed  fugitives.  A  foolish  movement  was 
again  made  in  1871  by  the  same  leader,  through 
Minnesota,  against  Manitoba.  Through  the 
prompt  action  of  the  friendly  American  com- 
mander at  Fort  Pembina,  the  United  States  troops 
followed  the  Fenians  across  the  border,  arrested 
their  leader,  and,  though  he  was  liberated  after 
a  trial  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  expedition 
ended  as  a  miserable  and  laughable  failure. 
These  movements  of  the  Fenian  Society,  though 
trifling  in  effect,  yet  involved  Canada  in  a  con- 
siderable expense  from  the  maintenance  of  bodies 
of  the  Active  Militia  at  different  points  along 
the  frontier.  The  training  of  a  useful  force  of 
citizen  soldiery  however  resulted." — G.  Bryce, 
Slwrt  Hist,  of  the  Canadian  People,  j>p.  408- 
470. 

Also  IN:  G.  T.  Denison,  Jr.,  The  Fenian  Raid 
on  Fort  Erie. — Corr.  relating  to  tlie  Fenian  In- 
vasion.— Official  Report  of  Gen.  John  O'Neill. 

A.  D.  1867. — Federation  of  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America  in  the  Dominion    of 
Canada. — The  constitution  of  the  Dominion. 
— "  The  Union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
lasted  until  1867,  when  the  provinces  of  British 
North  America  were  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether in  a  federation  and  entered  on  a  new  era 
in  their  constitutional  history.     For  many  years/ 
previous  to  1865,  tlie  administration  of  goveruM 
mcnt  in  Canada  had  become  surrounded  with 
political  diftlculties  of  a  very  perplexing  charac- 
ter. .  .  .  Parties  at  last  were  so  equally  balanced 
on  account  of  the  antsigonism  between  the  two 
sections,  that  the  vote  of  one  member  might 
decide  the  fate  of  an  administration,   and  the 
course  of  legislation  for  a  year  or  a  series  of 
years.     From  thn  21st  of  May,  1863,  to  the  endJ 
of  .June,  1864,  there  were  no  less  than  five  dif- 
ferent ministries  in  charge  of  the  public  busi- 
ness.    Legislation,    in  fact,  was  at  last  practi- 
cally at  a  dead-lock.  ...  It  was  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  affairs  that  the  leaders  of  the  governx, 
ment  and  opposition,  in  the  session  of  1864,  came^ 
to  a  mutual  understanding,  after  the  most  ma- 
ture consideration  of    the   whole  question.     A, 
coalition  government  was  formed  on  the  basis  08/ 
a    federal    union    of  all  the   British  American 

{)rovinces,  or  of  the  two  Canadas,  in  case  of  the 
ailureof  the  larger  .scheme.  .  .  .  It  was  a  happy 
coincidence  tliat  the  legislatures  of  the  lower/ 
provinces  were  about  considering  a  maritime' 
imion  at  the  time  tlie  leading  statesmen  of 
Caiuula  had  eombincd  to  mature  a  plan  of  set- 
tling their  political  diftlculties.     The  Canadian 


ministry  at  once  availed  themselves  of  this  fact 
to  meet  the  maritime  delegates  at  their  conven- 
tion in  Charlottetown,  and  the  result  was  the/ 
decision  to  consider  the  question  of  the  larger 
union  at  Quebec.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1864,  delegates  from  all  the  British 
North  American  provinces  assembled  in  confer- 
ence, in  'the  ancient  capital,'  and  after  veryt  / 
ample  deliberations  during  eighteen  days,  agreeol  ^ 
to  73  resolutions,  which  fonn  the  basis  of  the 
Act  of  Union.  These  resolutions  were  formally 
submitted  to  the  legislature  of  Canada  in  Janu- 
ary, 1865,  and  after  an  elaborate  debate,  which ^ 
extended  from  the  3d  of  Feburary  to  the  14th  of 
March,  both  houses  agreed  by  ver}'  large  majori- 
ties to  an  address  to  her  Majesty  praying  her  to 
submit  a  measure  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
'  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  provinces  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Quebec 
resolutions.'  Some  time,  however,  had  to  elapse 
before  the  Union  could  be  consummated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  opposition  that  very  soon 
exhibited  itself  in  the  maritime  provinces,  more 
especially  to  the  financial  terms  of  the  scheme." 
Certain  modifications  of  the  terms  of  the  Quebec 
resolutions  were  acccordingly  made,  and  "the 
provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  being  at  last  in  full  accord,  through 
the  action  of  their  respective  legislatures,  the 
plan  of  union  was  submitted  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  where 
it  met  with  the  warm  support  of  the  statesmen 
of  all  parties,  and  passed  without  amendment  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  royal  assent 
being  given  on  the  29th  of  ]\Iarch.  The  new 
constitution  came  into  torce  on  the  First  of  July 
[annually  celebrated  since,  as  '  Dominion  Day  1 
1867,  and  the  first  parliament  of  the  united 
provinces  met  on  November  of  the  same  year. 
.  .  .  The  confederation,  as  inaugurated  in  1867, 
consisted  only  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario 
[Upper  Canada],  Quebec  [Lower  Canada],  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  By  the  146th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Union,  provision  was  made 
for  the  admission  of  other  colonies  on  addresses 
from  the  parliament  of  Canada,  and  from  the 
respective  legislatures  of  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  British  Columbia.  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  North-west  Territory  might  also 
at  any  time  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the 
address  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  .  .  .  The 
title  of  Dominion  did  not  appear  in  the  Quebec 
resolutions.  The  71st  Res.  is  to  the  effect  that 
'  Her  Majesty  be  solicited  to  determine  the  rank 
and  name  of  the  federated  Provinces.'  The 
name  ['The  Dominion  of  Canada']  was  arranged 
at  the  conference  held  in  London  in  1866,  when 
the  union  bill  was  finally  tft-afted." — J.  Q.  Bouri- 
not,  Mantial  of  Const.  Hist,  of  Canada,  ch.  6-7 
{with  foot-note).— "  The  Fed.^nil  Constitution  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  contained  in  the 
British  North  America  Act,  1867,  a  statute  of 
the  British  Parliament  (30  Vict.,  c.  3).  I  note  a 
few  of  the  many  points  in  which  it  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  or  Dominion  Government  is  con- 
ducted on  the  so-called  '  Cabinet  system '  of 
England,  i.  e.,  the  Ministry  sit  in  Parliament, 
and  hold  oftice  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Governor-General  [appointed 
by  the  Crown]  is  in  the  position  of  an  irrespon- 
sible and  permanent  executive  similar  to  that  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  acting  on  the  advice 
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of  responsible  ministers.  lie  can  dissolve  Par- 
liament. The  Upper  House  or  Senate,  is  com- 
posed of  78  persons,  nominated  for  life  by  the 
Governor-General,  i.  e.,  the  Ministry.  The 
House  of  Conunons  has  at  present  210  members, 
■who  are  elected  for  flve  years.  Both  senators 
and  members  receive  salaries.  The  Senate  has 
very  little  power  or  influence.  The  Governor- 
General  has  a  veto  but  rarely  exercises  it,  and 
may  reserve  a  bill  for  the  Queen's  pleasure. 
The  judges,  not  only  of  the  Federal  or  Dominion 
Courts,  but  also  of  the  provinces,  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  i.  c.,  by  the  Dominion  Ministry, 
and  hold  for  good  behaviour.  Each  of  the 
Provinces,  at  present  [1888]  seven  in  number, 
has  a  legislature  of  its  own,  which,  however, 
consists  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  and  Mani- 
toba, of  one  House  only,  and  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  a  right  of  veto  on  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  which  he  seldom  exercises.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Dominion  Parliament  cannot  sit  in  a 
Provincial  legislature.  The  Governor-General 
has  a  right  of  disallowing  acts  of  a  Provincial 
legislature,  and  sometimes  exerts  it,  especially 
when  a  legislature  is  deemed  to  have  exceeded 
its  constitutional  competence.  In  each  of  the 
Provinces  there  is  a  responsible  ^linistry,  work- 
ing on  the  Cabinet  system  of  England.  The 
distribution  of  matters  within  the  competence  of 
the  Dominion  Pa.  liament  and  of  the  Provincial 
legislatures  respectively,  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that  existing  in  the  United  States ;  but 
there  is  this  remarkable  distinction,  that  whereas 
in  the  United  States,  Congress  lias  only  the 
powers  actually  granted  to  it,  the  State  legisla- 
tures retaining  all  such  powers  as  have  not  been 
taken  from  them,  the  I)ominion  Parliaijient  has 
u  general  power  of  legislation,  restricted  only 
by  the  grant  of  certiiin  specific  and  exclusive 

})owers  to  the  Provincial  legislatures.  Criminal 
av.  is  reserved  for  the  Dominion  Parliament; 
and  no  Province  has  the  right  to  maintain  a 
military  force.  Questions  us  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  statute,  whether  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  or  of  a  Provincial  legislature,  come 
before  the  courts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  if  ap- 
pealed, before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  England.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Dominion  was  never  submitted  to  a  popular  vote, 
and  can  be  altered  only  by  the  British  Parliament, 
«xcept  as  regards  certain  points  left  to  its  own 
legislature.  .  .  .  There  exists  no  power  of  amend- 
ing the  Provincial  constitutions  by  popular  vote 
similar  to  that  which  the  peoples  of  the  several 
States  exercise  in  the  United  States." — J.  Bryce, 
TJis  American  Commomcealth,  v.  1,  app.,  note 
(B)  to  ch.  30. — See  Constitution  of  Canada. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  G.  Munro,  The  Connt.  of 
Ctuuula  (with  text  of  Act  in  app.) — Pari.  Debute 
on  Confederation,  %d  Scsn.,  8th  Prop.  Pari,  of 
Cannula. — W.  Houston,  Doch.  Illustrative  of  the 
Canadian  Count.,  pp.  186-224. 

A.  D.  1 869- 1 873.— Acquisition  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory. — Aamission  of  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island 
to  the  Dominion. —  "In  1861)  .  .  .  the  Doniiui(m 
was  enlarged  Iw  the  acquisition  of  the  famous 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  When  the  charter  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  expired  in  1869, 
Lord  Granville,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  pro- 
posed that  the  chief  part  of  the  Company's 
territories  should  be  tnuisferred  to  the  Dominion 
for  £300,000;  and  tlio  proposition  was  agreed  to 


on  both  sides.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Charter  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  region  to 
which  it  referred  carries  some  of  its  history  im- 
printed in  its  names.  Prince  Uupert  was  at  the 
head  of  the  association  incorporated  by  tho 
Charter  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
name  of  Rupert's  Land  perpetuates  his  memory. 
.  .  .  The  Ilud.son's  Bay  Company  obtained  from 
King  Charles,  by  virtue  of  the  Charter  in  1670, 
the  sole  and  absolute  government  of  the  vast 
watershed  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Rupert's  Land 
of  the  Charter,  on  condition  of  paying  yearly  to 
the  King  and  his  8ucces,sors  'two  elks  and  two 
black  beavers,'  'whensoever  and  as  often  as  we, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  shall  happen  to  enter 
into  the  said  countries,  territories  and  regions.' 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  opposed  by  the 
North  West  Fur  Company  m  1783,  which  fought 
them  for  a  long  time  with  Indians  and  law,  with 
the  tomahawk  of  the  red  man  and  the  legal 
judgment  of  a  Romilly  or  a  Keating.  In  1813 
Lord  Selkirk  founded  the  lied  River  Company. 
This  interloper  on  the  battle  field  was  harassed 
by  the  North  West  Company,  and  it  was  not 
until  1821,  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North 
West  Companies  —  impoverished  by  their  long 
warfare  —  amalgamated  their  interests,  that  the 
Red  River  settlers  were  able  to  reap  their  har- 
vests in  peace,  disturbed  only  by  occasional 
plagues  of  locusts  and  blackbirds.  In  1835,  on 
Lord  Selkirk's  death,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
bought  the  settlement  from  his  executors.  It 
had  been  under  their  sway  before  that,  having 
been  committed  to  their  care  by  Lord  Selkirk 
during  his  lifetime.  The  privilege  of  exclusive 
trading  east  of  the  Rocky  Jlountains  was  con- 
ferred by  Royal  license  for  twenty-one  years  in 
May  1838,  and  .some  ten  years  later  the  Company 
received  a  grant  of  Vancouver's  Island  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  1849  to  1859.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  were  always  careful  to  foster 
the  idea  that  their  territory  was  ch?  fly  wilder- 
ness, and  discountenanced  the  reports  of  its  fer- 
tility and  fitness  for  colonisation  which  were  from 
time  to  time  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  English 
Government.  In  1857,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  British  possessions  under  the  Com- 
pany's administration.  Various  Government 
expeditions,  and  the  publication  of  many  Blue 
Books,  enlightened  the  public  mind  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  those  tracts  of  land  which  the  council 
from  the  Fenchurch  Street  house  declared  to  be 
so  desoLite.  .  .  .  During  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mittee there  was  cited  in  evidence  a  petition  from 
575  Red  River  settlers  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Carada  demanding  British  protection. 
This  appeal  was  a  proceeding  curiously  at  vari- 
ance with  the  later  action  of  the  settlement. 
When  in  1869  the  chief  part  of  the  territories 
was  transferred  to  Canada,  on  the  proposition  of 
Earl  Granville,  the  Red  River  country  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  refused  to  receive  the  new  Gov- 
ernor. Louis  Riel,  the  insurgent  chief,  seized  on 
Fort  Garry  and  tlie  Company's  treasury,  and 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  settlement. 
Sir  Garnet,  then  Colonel,  Wolscley,  was  s(!nt  in 
command  of  an  expedition  which  reached  Fort 
Garry  on  Augast  23,  when  the  insurgents  sub- 
mitted without  resistance,  and  th(!  district  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Manitoba."  —  J.  McCarthy, 
Jlint.  of  tfur  own  Timen,  ch.  55  (0.  4). — Muuitoba 
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find  flic  Northwest  Territorios  were  admittcfl  to 
tlie  DdiiiiiiiouConfedcTiition  May  12, 1870;  British 
Columbiii,  July  20,  1871;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Jidy  1,  187^. — J.  McCoun,  Manitoba  atui  tlie 
Oreat  S'orth  West. 

AiiW)  IN:  O.  M.  Adam,  The  Canadian  North- 
west,  ch.  1-13. — G.  L.  lluyshc.  The  Red  River 
Eximlition. — W.  P.  Greswell,  Hist,  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Caiuidn,  p.  313.— J.  E.  C.  Munro, 
The  Conntitution  of  Canada,  ch.  2. — G.  E.  Ellis, 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  [Xarrative  and  Crit- 
ical Hist,   of  At?i.,   V.   8). — See,    also,    British 


Columbia:  A.  D.  1858-1871,  and  Northwest 
TEiiutTouiEs  OF  Canada. 

A.  D.  1871.— The  Treaty  of  Washington. 
See  Alaiuma  Claims:  A.  I).  1871. 

A.  D.  1877.— The  Halifax  Fishery  Award. 
See  F1BIIERIE8,  NoKTU  A.meuican:  A.  I).  1877- 
1888. 

A.  D.  1885-1888.— Termination  of  the  Fish- 
ery articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. — 
Renewed  controversies. — The  rejected  Treaty. 
Sec  FisiiKRiEs,  North  A.meric.vn:  A.  I).  1877- 
1888. 


CANAI,  The.    See  American  Aborigines: 
Al(J()nqi:ian  Family. 
CAI^ARES,  The.    See  Ecuador:  The  abo- 

RIOINAL   INIIAUITANTS. 

CANARY  ISLANDS,  Discovery  of  the.— 
The  first  great  step  in  African  exploration  "  was 
the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands.  These  were 
the  '  Elysian  fields '  and  '  Fortunate  islands '  of  an- 
tiquity. Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  that  has  been  so  many  times  discovered, 
conquered,  and  invaded,  or  so  much  fabled 
about,  as  these  islands.  There  is  scarcely  a 
nation  upon  earth  of  any  maritime  repute  that 
has  not  had  to  do  with  them.  PlKcnicians,  Car- 
thaginians, Komans,  floors,  Genoese,  Normans, 
Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  of  every  province 
(Aragonese,  Castilians,  Gallicians,  Biscayans, 
Andalucians)  have  all  made  their  appearance  in 
these  islands.  The  Carthaginians  are  siiid  to 
have  discovered  them,  and  to  have  reserved  them 
as  an  asylum  in  case  of  extreme  danger  to  the 
state.  Sertorius,  the  Roman  general  who  par- 
took the  fallen  fortunes  of  ^larius  is  said  to  have 
meditated  retreat  to  these  'islands  of  the  blessed,' 
and  by  some  writers  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
there.  Juba,  the  ilauriUinian  prince,  son  of  the 
Juba  celebrated  by  Sallust,  sent  ships  to  examine 
them,  and  has  left  a  description  of  them.  Then 
came  the  death  of  empires,  and  darkness  fell 
upon  the  human  race,  at  least  upon  the  records 
of  their  history.  When  the  world  revived,  and 
especially  when  the  use  of  the  loadstone  began 
to  be  known  among  mariners,  the  Canary  Islands 
were  again  discovered.  Petrarch  Is  referred  to 
by  Viera  to  prove  that  the  Genoese  sent  out  an 
expedition  to  these  islands.  Las  Casas  mentions 
that  an  English  or  French  ves,sel  bound  from 
France  or  England  to  Spain  was  driven  by  con- 
trarv  winds  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  on  its 
return  spread  abroad  in  France  an  account  of  the 
voyage." — A.  Helps,  S/xinish  Conquest,  bk.  1, ch.  1. 

Also  IN:  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient 
Oeog. ,  ch.  20,  iwte  E. 

CAN  AS,  The.     See  Peru:  The  aboriginal 

INHABITANTS. 

CANCELLARIUS.    See  Chancellor. 

CANDAHAR.— Siege  and  relief  of  English 
forces  (1880).  Sec  Afghanistan:  A.  D.  1869- 
1881.' 

CANDIA. — This  is  the  name  of  the  principal 
town  in  the  island  of  Crete,  but  has  been  often 
applied  to  Crete  itself.  See  Turks  :  A.  D.  104.5- 
1009,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  so-called 
"  War  of  Caudia" ;  also  Crete:  A.  I).  823. 

CANDRAGUPTA,  OR  CHANDRAGUP- 
TA,  The  empire  of.  See  India:  B.  C.  327-312, 
and  312 . 

CANGI,  The. — A  tribe  in  early  Britain  which 
occupied  the  westerly  part  ot  Modern  Car- 
narvonshire.   Sec  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 


CANICHANAS,  The.  See  Bolivia:  Abo- 
riginal INHABrVANTS. 

CANIENGAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
RioiNKs:  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

CANNiE,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  216).    See  Punic 

War:  The  Second (B.  C.  88).     See  Rome: 

B.  C.  90-88. 

CANNENEFATES,  The.— "  On  the  other 
bank  of  the  Rhine  [on  the  rigiit  bank]  next  to 
the  Batavi,  in  the  modern  Kenneiner  district 
(north  Holland,  beyond  Am.sterdam)  dwelt  the 
Canncnefates,  closely  related  to  them  but  less 
numerous;  they  are  not  merely  named  among 
the  tribes  subjugated  by  Tiberius,  but  were  also 
treated  like  the  Batavi  in  the  furnishing  of 
soldiers." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  4. 

CANNING,  Lord,  The  Indian  administra- 
tion of,  A.  D.  18.10-1802. 

CANNING  MINISTRY,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1820-1827. 

CANOPUS,  Decree  of.— An  important  in- 
scribed stone  found  in  180.5  at  San,  or  Tanis,  in 
Egypt,  which  is  a  monument  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
240  B.  C.  It  gives  "  in  hieroglyphics  and  Greek 
(the  demotic  version  is  on  the  edge)  a  decree. of 
the  priests  assembled  at  Canopus  for  tlieir  yearly 
salutation  of  the  king.  When  they  were  so 
assembled,  in  his  ninth  year,  his  infant  daughter 
Berenice,  fell  sick  and  died,  and  there  was  great 
lamentation  over  her.  The  decree  first  recounts 
the  generous  conduct  and  prowess  of  the  king, 
who  had  conquered  all  his  enemies  abroad,  and 
had  brought  back  from  Persia  all  the  statues  of 
the  gods  carried  off  in  old  time  from  Egypt  by 
foreign  kings.  He  had  also,  in  a  great  threaten- 
ing of  famine,  when  the  Nile  had  failed  to  rise  to 
its  full  amount,  imported  vast  quantities  of  com 
from  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  «&c. ,  and  fed  his  people. 
Consequently  divine  honours  are  to  be  paid  to 
him  and  his  queen  as  '  Benefactor-Gods  '  in  all 
the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  feasts  are  to  be  held 
in  their  lionour.  .  .  .  This  great  inscription,  far 
more  perfect  and  considerably  older  than  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  can  now  be  cited  as  the  clearest 
proof  of  ChampoUion's  reading  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics."— J.  P.  MahsSly,  Story  of  Alexander's 
Empire,  ch.  15,  note. 

CANOSSA,  Henry  IV.  at.— In  the  conflict 
which  arose  between  the  German  Emperor, 
Henry  IV.  (then  crowned  only  as  King  of  the 
Romans)  and  Pope  Gregory  Vll.  (the  inflexible 
Ilildebrand),  the  former  was  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  by  revolts  and  discontents  in  his 
own  Germanic  dominions.  When,  therefore,  on 
the  22d  of  February,  A.  D.  1070,  the  audacious 
pontiff  pronounced  against  the  king  his  tremen- 
dous sentence,  not  only  of  excommunication,  but 
of    deposition,    releasing   all   Christians    froiu 
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allegiance  to  him,  he  addressed  ii  large  party, 
botli  in  Qennany  and  Italy,  who  were  more  than 
willing  to  accept  an  excuse  for  depriving  Henry 
of  his  crown.  This  party  controlled  a  diet  held 
at  Tribiir,  in  October,  which  declared  that  his 
forfeit nre  of  the  throne  would  be  made  irre- 
vocable if  he  did  not  procure  from  the  pope  a 
release  from  his  excommunication  before  the  com- 
ing anniversary  of  its  pronunciation,  in  February. 
A  diet  to  be  held  'heu  at  Augsburg,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pope,  would  determine  the 
allairs  of  the  Empire.  With  characteristic 
energy,  Henry  resolved  to  make  his  way  to  the 
pope,  in  person,  and  to  become  reconciled  with 
liim,  hefore  the  Augsburg  njceting.  Accom- 
l)anied  by  the  queen,  her  child,  and  a  few 
attendants,  he  cros.sed  the  Alps,  with  great  hard- 
shij)  and  danger,  in  the  midst  of  an  uncom- 
moidy  cold  and  snowy  winter.  Aleantime,  the 
jjope  had  started  upon  his  journey  to  Augsburg. 
Hearing  on  tlie  way  of  llenry's  movement  to 
meet  liim,  not  desiring  the  encon'iter,  and  dis- 
trusting, moreover,  the  intentions  uf  his  enemy, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Canossa, 
high  up  in  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  Apennines. 
To  that  mountain  retreat  the  desperate  king 
pressed  his  way.  "It  was  January  21.  1077, 
wlien  Henry  arrived  at  Canossa;  the  cold  was 
severe  and  tlie  snow  lay  deep.  He  was  lodged 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle-.steep,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  coimtess  Matilda  [uiistress  of  the 
castle,  and  devoted  friend  of  the  pope],  Hugh, 
abbot  o(  Clugny,  and  otliers,  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Nicolas,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain. 
Three  days  were  spent  in  debating  terms  of 
reconciliation;  Matilda  and  Hugh  interceded 
with  the  pope  on  the  king's  behalf,  but  Gregory 
Avas  inexorable;  unless  Henry  surrendered  the 
crown  into  the  pope's  hands  the  ban  siiould  not 
be  taken  off.  Henry  could  iu)t  stoop  so  low  as 
tills,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  play  the  ])art 
of  a  penitent  suppliant.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  January  2.1  he  mounted  the  winding,  rocky 
path,  until  he  reached  tiie  uppermost  of  the 
three  walls,  the  one  wliicli  enclosed  the  castle 
yard.  And  here,  before  the  gateway  which  still 
exists,  and  perpetuates  in  its  name,  '  Porta  di 
penitenza,'  the  memory  of  this  strange  event, 
the  king,  barefoot,  and  clad  in  a  coai"se  woolen 
shirt,  stood  knocking  for  admittance.  But  he 
knocked  in  vain:  from  morning  till  evening  the 
heir  of  the  Roman  Empire  stood  shivering  out- 
side the  fast-closed  door.  Two  more  days  he 
climbed  the  rugged  path  and  stood  weeping  and 
imploring  to  be  admitted."  At  last,  the  iron- 
willed  pontiff  consented  to  a  parley,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  brought  about  by  which  Henry  was 
released  from  excommunication,  but  the  question 
of  his  crown  was  left  for  future  settlement.  In 
the  end  he  gained  nothing  by  his  extraordinary 
abasement  of  himself.  3Iany  of  his  supporters 
were  alienated  by  it;  a  rival  king  was  elected. 
Gathering  all  his  energies,  Henry  then  stood  his 
ground  and  made  a  tight  in  wliicli  even  Gregory 
fled  before  him;  but  it  was  all  to  no  avail. 
The  triumph  remained  with  the  priests. — W. 
R.  W.  Stephens,  Uildebrand  aiul  His  Times,  ch. 
11-1"). 

Ahso  in:  a.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  O^regory 
VII,  bk.  5.— See,  also.  Papacy:  A.  D.  1056- 
1122;  also  Romk:  1081-1084. 

CANTABRIA,  Becomes  Barduliaand  Cas- 
tile.    See  Si'AiA- :  A.  D.  lU20-12aO. 


CANTABRIANS  AND  ASTURIANS, 
The. — Tiie  Cantabrians  were  an  ancient  people  in 
the  nortji  of  Spain,  iiiiiabitiiig  a  region  to  the  west 
of  the  Asturians.  Tiiey  were  not  comjuered  by 
the  Romans  until  tlie  reign  of  Augustus,  who  led 
an  expedition  against  tliem  in  person,  B.  C.  27, 
but  was  forced  l>y  illness  to  commit  tlie  campaign 
to  his  lieuti'iianls.  The  Cantabrians  submitted 
soon  after  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at 
Vellica,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro;  but  in  22 
B.  C.  they  joined  the  Asturians  in  a  desperate 
revolt,  which  was  not  sulxlued  until  three  years 
later. — C.  Merivale,  Hid.  of  the  Jlomaitu,  en.  84. 

Also  in  :  T.  Mommsen,  Jlist.  of  lioiiie,  bk.  8, 
ch.  2. — See  Appkndix  A,  v.  1. 

CANTiE,  The.— A  tribe   in   ancient  Cale- 
donia.    See  HuiTAiN,  CiCLTic  Tkihks. 
..CANTERBURY.— The  murder  of  Becket 
(1170).     See  EN(ii,AN»:  A.  I).  11(52-1170. 

CANTERBURY  PRIMACY,  Origin  of 
the.     See  Enoi.and:  A.  I).  507-085. 

CANTII,  The. — The  tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
which  occupied  the  region  of  Kent.  See  Buitain. 
Cki.tic  TKnu.:s. 

CANTON:  A.  D.  1839-1842.— The  Opium 
War. — Ransom  of  the  city  from  English  as- 
sault.— Its  port  opened  to  British  trade.  See 
China:  A.  D.  1830-1842. 

A.  D.  1856-1857.— Bombardment  by  the 
English. — Capture  by  the  English  and  French. 
See  China:  A.  1).  1850-1800. 


CANTONS,  Latin.    See  Gens,  Rcman;  also 

Al.llA. 

CANTONS,     Swiss.      See     Switzeuland: 

A.  U.  1848-1800. 

CANULEIAN    LAW,    The.      See    Rome: 

B.  C.  445. 

CANUTE,  OR  CNUT,  King  of  England, 
A.  D.  1017-1035,  and  King  of  Denmark,  A.  1). 

1018-1035 Canute  II.,  King  of  Denmark, 

A.  D.  1080-1080 Canute  III.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, A.  I).  1147-1156 Canute  IV.,  King 

of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1182-1202. 

CANZACA.    See  Eciiatana. 

CANZACA,  OR  SHIZ,  Battle  of.— A  battle 
fought  A.  D.  591,  by  the  Romans,  under  Narses, 
supporting  the  cause  of  ChosroCs  II.  king  of  Per- 
sia, against  a  usurper  Bahrain,  who  had  driven 
him  from  his  throne.  Bahrain  was  defeated  and 
ChosroOs  restored. — G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Oreat 
Oriental  Moiuirchy,  ch.  23. 

CAP  OF  LIBERTY,  The.  See  Liberty 
Cap. 

CAPE  BRETON  ISLAND:  A.  D.  1497.— 
Discovery  by  John  Cabot.  See  A.mekica  :  A.  U. 
1407. 

A.  D.  1504. — Named  by  the  fishermen  from 
Brittany.  See  Newfoundland:  A.  D.  1501- 
1578. 

A.  D.  1713.  —  Possession  confirmed  to 
France,     See  Newfoundland:  A.  D.  1713. 

A.  D.  1720-1745. — The  fortification  of  Louis- 
bourg.  —  After  the  surrender  of  Placentia  or 
Plaisanee,  in  Newfoundland,  to  England,  uiuler 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (see  Newfoundland:  A.  I). 
1713),  the  French  government  determined  to 
fortify  strongly  some  suitable  harbor  on  the 
islanil  of  Cape  Breton  for  a  naval  sUition,  and 
especially  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  fisheries  of 
France  on  the  neighboring  coasts.  The  harbor 
known  previously  as  Havre  k  V  Anglois  was 
chosen    for  the  purpose.      ' '  When  the  Frenck 
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government  docided  in  favour  of  Iliivrc  &  1'  Aii- 
fflois  its  iinnu'  wiis  <!iiiiiigcd  to  Louisl)onrg,  in 
Honour  of  the  king;  uiid,  to  iimrit  tlu;  viilue  set 
upon  Ciipf  Ikfton  it  was  called  Isle  Uoyale, 
which  it  rt!tainfd  until  its  final  conquest  in  1758, 
when  its  ancient  name  was  resumed."  In  1720 
tlie  fortifications  were  commenced,  and  the  work 
of  their  construction  was  prosecuted  with  energy 
and  with  unstinted  lilu^ralily  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  "Even  the  English  cohmies  contributed 
a  great  proportion  of  f'le  materials  u.sed  in  their 
construction.  When  Messrs.  Newton  and  Ikad- 
fltreet,  who  were  sent  to  confer  with  M.  de  St. 
Ovide  [to  njnionstrate  against  the  supplying  of 
arms  to  the  Indians  in  Nova  Scotia]  .  .  .  re- 
turned to  Annapolis,  they  reported  that  during 
their  short  stay  at  Loulsbourg,  in  172i),  fourteen 
colonial  ves.se Is,  belonging  chiefly  to  New  Eng- 
land, arrived  there  with  cargoes  of  boards,  timl)er 
and  bricks.  .  .  .  Louisbourg  [described,  with  a 
plan,  in  the  work  here  quoted]  .  .  .  had,  between 
the  years  1720  and  1745,  cost  the  French  nation 
the  enormous  sum  of  30,000,000  livres,  or  £1,- 
200,000  sterling;  nevertheless,  as  Dussieux  in- 
forms us,  the  fortifications  were  still  unfinished, 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  because  tlic  cost  had  far 
exceeded  the  estimates;  and  it  was  found  such  a 
large  garrison  would  be  recjuired  for  their  defence 
that  the  government  had  abandoned  the  idea  of 
completing  them  according  to  the  original  de- 
sign."— K.  Brown,  Ilixt.  of  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  letters  9-11. — "The  fort  was  built  of 
stone,  with  walls  more  than  30  feet  high,  and  a 
ditch  80  feet  wide,  over  which  was  a  communica- 
tion with  the  town  by  a  drawbridge.  It  had  si.v 
bastions  and  three  batteries,  with  platforms  for 
148  cannon  and  si.x  mortars.  On  an  islet,  which 
was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  shoal,  a  battery  of 
80  guns,  28  pounders,  defended  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  which  was  about  400  yards  wide,  and 
was  also  commanded  from  within  by  the  Grand  or 
Royal  Battery,  mounting  as  numy  guns,  of  the 
calibre  of  42  pounds.  Tlic  fort  .  .  .  was  a  safe 
rendezvous  and  refuge  for    French   fleets   and 

firivateers,  sailing  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
t  commanded  the  maritime  way  into  Canada, 
and  it  watched  the  English  settlements  all  along 
the  coast.  It  was  a  standing  threat  to  the  great 
business  of  New  England  seamen,  which  was 
the  fishery  on  the  banks."— J.  G.  Palfrey,  Uist. 
cfN.  Eng.,  bk.  5,  ch.  9  (r.  5).— "  '  So  great  was 
its  strength  that  it  was  called  the  Dunkirk  of 
America.  It  had  nunneries  and  palaces,  terraces 
and  gardens.  That  such  a  city  rose  upon  a  low 
and  desolate  island  in  the  infancy  of  American 
colonization  appears  incredible;  explanation  is 
alone  found  in  tlie  fishing  enthusiasm  of  the 

Jeriod.'  "— C.  B.  Elliott,  The  U.  8.  and  the  N.  E. 
fisheries,  p.  18. 

A.  D.  1744.— Outbreak  of  the  Third  Inter- 
Colonial  War.  See  New  England:  A.  I). 
1744. 

A.  D.  1745.— Conquest  by  the  New  Eng- 
landers. — Fall  of  Louisbourg.  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1745;  and  England:  A.  D.  1745- 
1747. 

A.  D,  1748.— Restored  to  France.  See  Aix- 
la-Cuai'ellk,  The  Conguess;  and  New  Eno- 
l.vnd:  a.  I).  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1758-1760.— The  final  capture  and 
destruction  of  Louisbourg,  by  the  English. — 
"  In  May,  1758  [during  the  Seven  Years  War,— 
sec   Canada:   A.   D.    1750-1753   and   after],  a 


powerful  fleet,  imder  command  of  Adndral 
BoHcawen,  arriveil  at  Halifax  for  the  purpose  of 
recapturing  a  place  [Louisbourg]  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  given  up.  The  fleet  con- 
sist^'d  of  23  ships  of  the  line  and  18  frigates, 
besides  transports,  and  when  it  left  Halifax  it 
numbered  157  vessels.  With  it  was  a  land 
force,  under  .lelTery  Andu-rst,  of  upward  of 
12,000  men.  The  French  forces  at  Louisbourg 
were  much  inferior,  and  consisted  of  only  8  ships 
of  the  line  and  8  frigates,  and  of  about  4,000 
.soldiers.  The  English  fleet  set  sail  from  Halifax 
on  the  28th  of  May,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  a 
landing  was  effected  in  Gabarus  Bay.  The  next 
day  the  attack  Ix-gan,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict 
the  French  abandoned  and  destroyed  two 
imi)ortant  batteries.  The  siege  was  then  pushed 
l)y  regular  approaches;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
2(5th  of  July  that  the  garrison  capitulated.  By 
the  terms  of  surrender  the  whole  garrison  were 
to  become  prisoners  of  war  and  to  be  sent  to 
England,  and  the  English  acquired  218  cannon 
and  18  mortars,  beside  great  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition and  military  stores.  All  the  vessels  of 
war  had  been  capt  ured  or  destroyed ;  but  their 
crews,  to  the  number  of  upward  of  2,600  men, 
were  included  in  the  capitulation.  Two  years 
later,  at  the  beginning  of  1760,  orders  were  sent 
from  England  to  demolish  the  fortress,  render 
the  harbor  impracticable,  and  transport  the 
garrison  and  stores  to  Halifax.  These  orders 
were  carried  out  so  effectually  that  few  traces 
of  its  fortifications  remain,  and  the  place  is 
inhabited  only  by  fishermen." — C.  C.  Smith,  TIis 
Wars  on  the  Seaboard  (Narrative  and  Critical 
Hist,  of  Am, ,  v.  5,  ch.  7). 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
ch.  19  (r.  2). — See,  also,  Canada  (New  Fuance): 
A.  I).  1758. 

A.  D.  1763.— Ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.     See  Seven  Yeaus  Wau. 

A.  D.  1763. — Added  to  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia.     See  Canada  :  A.  D.   1763-1774. 


CAPE  COLONY.     See  South  Africa. 
CAPE    ST.  VINCENT,  Naval  battle   of. 
See  England:  A.  I).  1797. 
CAPETIANS,  Origin  and  crowning  of  the. 

See  France:  A.  D.  861,  and  877-987. 

CAPHARSALAMA,  Battle  of.— One  of  the 
victories  of  the  Jewish  patriot,  Judas  Maccabajua 
over  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor,  B.  C.  162. — 
Josephus,  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  bk.  12,  ch.  10. 

CAPHTOR. — An  ancient  Phoenician  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  the  Nile  Delta.  ' '  From  an 
early  period  the  whole  of  this  district  had  been 
colonised  by  the  Phopuicians,  and  as  Pha'nicia 
itself  was  called  Keft  by  the  Egyptians,  the  part 
of  Egypt  in  which  they  had  settled  went  by  the 
name  of  Keft-ur,  or 'Greater  Phoenicia.'" — A. 
H.  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, ch.  2. — On  the  other  hand,  Ewald  and 
other  writers  say  that  "the  Philistines  came 
from  Caphtor,"  and  that  "  this  now  obsolete 
name  probably  designated  either  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  Crete." 

CAPHYiE,  Battle  of.— Fought  B.  C.  220  in 
the  Social  War  of  the  Achfcan  and  ^fltoliau 
Leagues.  Tiie  forces  of  the  former  were  totally 
routetl.- C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  63. 

CAPITOLINE  HILL  AT  ROME.-The 
Capitol. — "In  prehistoric  times  this  hill  was 
called  the  Mens  Saturnius,  see  Varro,  Lin.  Lat., 
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V.  41 ;  its  name  being  connected  with  that  legen- 
dary 'golden  age'  when  Saturn  Iiiiuself 
reigned  m  Italy.  .  .  .  This  liill,  which,  liico  tlus 
other  hills  of  Uoine,  has  had  its  contour  much 
altered  by  cutting  away  and  levelling,  consists 
of  a  mass  of  tufa  rock  harder  in  structure  than 
that  of  the  Palatine  hill.  It  appears  once  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  cliffs,  very  steep  at 
most  places,  and  had  only  approaches  on  one 
side — that  towards  the  Forum.  .  .  .  The  top  of 
the  hill  is  shaped  into  two  peaks  of  about  etjual 
heigiit,  one  of  which  was  known  as  the  Capi- 
tolium,  and  the  other  as  the  Ar.x,  or  Citadel.  .  .  . 
The  Capitolium  was  also  in  early  time  known  as 
the  '  Moiis  Tarpeius,'  so  called  from  the  familiar 
legend  of  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia.  .  .  .  In  later 
times  the  name  '  rupes  Tarpeia  '  was  applied,  not 
to  the  whole  peak,  but  to  a  part  of  its  cliff  which 
faced  towards  the  'Vicus  Jugarius'  and  the 
'Fonun  Magnum.'  The  identification  of  that 
part  of  the  Tari)eian  rock,  which  was  used  for 
the  execution  of  criminals,  according  to  a  very 
primitive  cu.stom,  is  now  almost  impossible.  At 
one   place   the  cliff  of  tlie  Capitolium  is  quite 

[)erpendicular,  and  has  been  cut  very  carefully 
nto  an  upright  even  surface;  a  deep  groove, 
al)out  a  foot  wide,  runs  up  the  face  of  this 
cutting,  and  there  are  many  rock-cut  chambers 
excavated  in  this  part  of  the  clilT,  some  openings 
into  which  appear  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  This 
is  popularly  though  erroneously  known  as  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  .  .  .  The  periieudicular  cliff  was 
once  very  much  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  as 
there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  rubbish  at  its 
foot.  .  .  .  That  this  cliff  cannot  be  the  Tarpeian 
rock  where  criminals  were  executed  is  shown  by 
Dionysius  (viii.  78,  and  vii.  35),  who  expressly 
says  tiiat  this  took  place  in  the  sight  of  people  in 
the  Forum  Magnum,  so  that  the  popular  Rupes 
Tarpeia  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hill. " — J.  II. 
Middleton,  Ancient  Home  in  1885,  ch.  7. — See, 
also.  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  and  Gens,  Roman. 

CAPITULARIES.— "It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  term  capitularies  applies  only  to 
the  laws  of  Charlemagne;  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  word  '  capitula, '  '  little  chapters, '  equally 
applies  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Frank  kings.  .  .  . 
Charlemagne,  in  his  capitularies,  did  anything 
but  legislate.  Capitularies  arc,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  whole  acts  of  his  government,  public 
acts  of  all  kinds  by  which  he  manifested  his 
authority." — F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Civilization, 
lect.  21. 

Also  in  :  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Docs, 
of  the  Middle  Af/es,  bk.  3. 

CAPITULATION  OF  CHARLES  V.  See 
Geumany:  a.  D.  1520-1531. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  Count,  The  Assassina- 
tion of.     See  GuEECE:  A.  D.  1830-1863. 

CAPPADOCIA.    See  :\Iitiiuidatic  Waus. 

CAPS,  Party  of  the.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  1).  1720-1793. 

C APT AL.-yA  title,  derived  from  "  capitalis," 
originally  equivalent  to  count,  and  anciently 
borne  by  several  lords  in  Aquitaine.  "Towards 
the  14th  century  there  were  no  more  than  two 
captals  acknowledged,  that  of  Buch  and  that  of 
Franc." — Froissart  (.lohnes).  Chronicles,  bk.  1, 
ch.  158,  note. 

CAPTIVITY,  Prince  of  the.  See  Jkws: 
A.  D.  300-400. 

CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  JEWS,  The.  See 
Jews:  B.  C.  604-536. 


CAPUA.— Capua,  originally  an  Etruscan 
city,  called  Vulturnum,  was  taken  by  the  Sain- 
nilcs.  B.  C.  434,  and  was  afterwards  a  city  in 
which  Etruscan  and  neigliboring  Greek  influences 
were  mixed  in  their  elTect  on  a  barbarous  new 
population.  "Capua  bccjime  by  its  commerce 
and  agriculture  the  second  city  in  Italy  in  point 
of  size  — the  first  in  point  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
The  deep  demoralization  in  which,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  tliat  city  surpassed 
all  others  in  Italy,  is  especially  reflected  in  the 
mercenary  recruiting  and  in  the  gladiatorial 
sports,  both  of  which  pre-eminently  flotirished  in 
Capua.  Nowhere  did  recruiting  ollicers  find  so 
numerous  a  concourse  as  in  this  metropolis  of 
demoralized  civilization.  .  .  .  The  gladiatorial 
sports  ...  if  they  did  not  originate,  were  at 
any  rate  carried  to  perfectiim  in  Capua.  There, 
sets  of  gladiators  made  their  appearance  even 
during  banquets." — T.  Mommsen,  Ilisl.  of  Rotne, 
bk.  3,  ch.  5. 

B.  C.  343.— Surrender  to  the  Romans.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  343-290. 

B.  C.  216-211. —  Welcome  to  Hannibal.— 
Siege  and  capture  by  the  Romans. — The  city 
repeopled.     See  Pinic  Wau,  The  Second. 

A.  D.  800-1016. — The  Lombard  principality. 
See  Italy  (Soutiiekn):  A.  1).  H()0-l()16. 

A.  D.  1501.— Capture,  sack  and  massacre 
by  the  French.    See  It.vly:  A.  D.  1501-1504. 

CAPUCHINS,  The.— "The  Capuchins  were 
only  a  branch  of  the  great  Franciscan  order,  and 
their  mode  of  life  a  modification  of  its  Rule. 
Among  the  Franciscans  the  severity  of  their 
Rule  had  early  become  a  subject  of  discu.ssion, 
which  finally  led  to  a  seces.sion  of  some  of  the 
members,  of  whom  Matteo  de'  Bassi,  of  the  con- 
vent of  Montcfalcone  was  the  leading  spirit. 
These  were  the  rigorists  who  desired  to  restore 
the  primitive  austerities  of  the  Order.  They 
began  by  a  change  of  dress,  adding  to  the  usual 
monastic  habit  a  'cappuccio,' or  pointed  hood, 
which  Matteo  claimed  was  of  the  same  pattern 
as  that  worn  by  St.  Francis.  By  the  bvdl 
'Religionis  zelus  (1538),  Matteo  obtained  from 
Pope  Clement  VII.  leave  for  himself  and  his 
companions  to  wear  this  peculiar  dress;  to  allow 
their  beards  to  grow;  to  live  in  hermitages, 
according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  reclaiming  of  great 
sinners.  Paul  III.  afterwanls  gave  them  per- 
mission to  settle  wheresoever  tlrey  liked.  Con- 
sistently with  the  austerity  of  their  professions, 
their  churches  were  unadorned,  aud  their  con- 
vents built  in  the  simplest  style.  They  became 
very  serviceable  to  the  Church,  and  their  fear- 
lessness and  assiduity  in  waiting  upon  the  sick 
during  the  plague,  which  ravaged  tlie  whole  of 
Italy,  made  them  extremely  popular. " — J.  Alzog, 
Manual  of  Unicersal  Church  Ilist.,  v.  3,  p.  455. 

CAPliCHONS,  OR  CAPUTIATI.  See 
White  Hoods  ok  Fhance. 

CARABOBO,  Battles  of  (1821-1822).  See 
Colombian  States:  A.  I).  1819-1830. 

CARACALLA,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D. 
211-217. 

CARACCAS :  A.  D.  1812.— Destruction  bjf 
earthquake.  Se6  Colomuian  States:  A.  D. 
1810-1819. 

CARAFFA,  Cardinal  (Pope  Paul  IV.)  and 
the  Counter  Reformation.  See  Pai-acy  :  A.  1). 
1537-1563,  and  1555-1003. 
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CARAS. 


CARL. 


CARAS,  OR  CARANS,  OR  CARANQUIS, 
The.     Sec  Kci'  vDoii. 

CARAUSIUS,  Revolt  of.  Sci-  niiiiAiN: 
A.  1).  2HH--il»7. 

CARAVELS.  — GALEONS,  Etc.—  "The 
term  cariivfl  wa:;  <>rij;iimlly  ^ivcii  to  ships 
iiiiviKiited  wholly  hy  sitils  ii8  (listinf<iiishcd  from 
tlu!  f^alk-y  proi«'ll«Ml  by  oars.  It  lian  liccii 
ftpitliod  t<)  II  mn-at  varictv  of  vessels  of  differt-nt 
size  and  construction,  't'lic  caravels  of  tlie  New 
World  discoverers  may  be  K<'>i<'ri^"y  de8cril)ed  as 
loMX  narrow  boats  of  irom  20  to  100  tons  burden, 
with  three  or  four  masts  of  about  ecjual  height 
carryinjjf  sometimes  sijuare  and  8f)metunes  lateen 
sails,  the  fourth  niaat  set  at  the  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit carrying  siiuare  sails.  Tliey  were  usually 
half-decked,  and  adorned  with  the  lofty  forecastle 
and  loftier  poop  of  the  day.  The  latter  con- 
stituted over  that  part  of  the  ves.sel  a  double  or 
treble  deck,  which  was  pierced  for  camion.  .  .  . 
Tile  galera  was  a  vessel  of  low  bulwarks,  navi- 
gateil  by  sails  and  oars,  usually  twenty  or  thirty 
oars  ou  either  side,  four  or  Ave  oarsmen  to  a 
bench.  .  .  .  The  galeaza  was  the  largest  class  of 
galera,  or  craft  propelled  wholly  or  in  part  by 
oars.  ...  A  galeota  was  a  small  galera,  having 
only  16  or  20  oarsmen  on  a  side,  and  two  masts. 
The  galeon  was  n  large  armed  merchaiit  vessel 
w'thliigh  bulwarks,  three  or  four  decks,  with  two 
or  three  inast,s,  square  rigged,  spreading  courses 
and  top-sails,  and  sometimes  top-gallant  sails. 
.  .  .  Those  which  Jnlied  between  Aeapulco  and 
Manila  were  froni  1,200  to  2,000  tons  burden.  A 
galeoiicillo  was  a  small  galeon.  The  came  was 
a  large  carrying  vessel,  the  one  intended  for 
Columbus'  second  voyage  being  1,250  touelcs  or 
1,500  tons.  A  nao,  or  navio,  was  a  large  ship 
with  high  bulwarks  and  three  masts.  A  nave 
was  a  vessel  with  deck  and  sails,  the  former 
distinguishing  it  from  the  barca,  and  the  absence 
of  oars  from  a  galera.  The  bergaiitin,  or  brig, 
liad  low  bulwarks.  .  .  .  The  name  brigautine 
was  applied  in  America  also  to  an  open  flat- 
bott<imed  boat,  which  usually  canned  one  sail  and 
from  8  to  16  men."— H.  H.  Bancroft,  IHkL  of  the 
Pitcific  Stdtefi,  V.  1,  p.  187,  foot-note. — See,  also, 
Amekic.a.:  a.  D.  1492. 

CARBERRY,  Mary  Stuart's  surrender  at. 
See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1561-ir)68. 

CARBONARI,  Origin  and  character  of  the. 
See  Italy  (SouTiiEHN):  A.  D.  1808-1809. 

CARCHEMISH.    See  IIittites,  The. 

CARCHEMISH,  Battle  of.— Fought,  B.  C. 
604,  between  the  armies  of  Necho,  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh,  and  Nebucliadnezzar,  then  crown  prince 
of  Babylon.  Necho,  being  defeated,  was  driven 
back  to  Egypt  and  stripped  of  all  his  Syrian 
conquests. — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient 
Jlist.  of  the  Eti»t,  hk.  2,  ch.  4. 

CARDADE  N,  Battle  of  (i8o8).  See  Spain  : 
A.  D.  1808-1809  (I)EOEMiiEU— Makcu). 

CARDINAL  INFANT,  The.  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  I).  1635-1638. 

CARDINALS,  College  of.  See  Ccria,  The 
Roman  (Papal),  and  Papacy:  A.  D.  1059. 

CARDUCHI,  The,— "South  of  the  lake 
[Lake  of  Van,  in  Asia  Minor]  lay  the  Carduchi, 
whom  the  later  Greeks  call  the  Gordyicans  and 
Gordyenes ;  but  among  the  Armenians  they  were 
known  as  Kordu,  among  the  Syrians  as  Kardu. 
These  are  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Kurds,  a 
nation  also  of  the  Aryan  stock." — M.  Duucker, 
llint.    of  Antiquity,  bk.   2,   ch.    12.— See,   also, 


OoKDVKNK.— Under  Saladin  and  the  Ayonbile 
<lynasty  tlu;  Kurds  played  an  important  part  in 
mcdia'val  historv.     See  Saladin,  £.\ipike  of. 

CARGILLltES,  The.  See  Scotland: 
A.  I).  1681-1689. 

CARHAM,  Battle  of.— Fought  and  won  bv 
an  army  of  Scots,  under  King  Malcolm,  invad- 
ing the  then  English  earldom  of  Bernicia,  A.  I). 
1018,  and  securing  the  annexation  of  Lothian  to 
the  Scottish  kingdom.  The  baltletield  was  near 
that  on  which  Flodden  was  afterwards  fought. — 
E.  .\.  Freeman,  Aonnan  Coiif/iifKt,  ch.  6,  iiect.  2. 

CARIANS,  The.— "The  Cariaus  may  be 
called  llic  doubles  of  the  Leleges.  They  are 
termed  the  'speakers of  a  barbarous timgue,' and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Apollo  is  said  to  have 
spoken  Carian.  As  a  people  of  ))irates  clad  in 
bronze  they  once  upon  a  time  had  their  day  in 
the  Archipelago,  and,  like  the  Normans  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  swooped  down  from  the  sea  to 
desolate  the  coasts ;  but  their  real  home  was  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  their  settlements  lay  between 
those  of  Phrygians  and  Pisidian.s,  and  com- 
munity of  religion  united  them  with  the  Lydians 
and  Jlysians." — E.  ('urtius.  Hid.  of  Greece,  bk.  1, 
eh.  2.  —  The  country  of  the  Carians  was  the 
mountainous  district  in  the  southwestern  angle 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  of  which  is  indented 
with  gulfs  and  frayed  with  long-proiecting 
rocky  promontories.  The  island  of  Rhodes  lies 
close  to  it  ou  the  south.  The  Carians  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Lydiau  King  Crasus,  and  after- 
wards passed  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The 
Persians  permitted  the  establishment  of  a  vassal 
kingdom,  under  a  dynasty  which  fixed  its 
capital  at  Ilalicarnassus,  ami  made  that  city  one 
of  the  splendid  Asiatic  outposts  of  Greek  art  and 
civilization,  though  always  faithfully  Persian  in 
its  politics.  •  It  was  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
Carian  kings  ut  Halicarnassus,  Mausolus,  that 
the  famous  sepulchral  monument,  which  gave 
its  name  to  all  similar  edifices,  and  which  the 
ancients  counted  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  was  erected  by  his  widow.  Ilali- 
carnassus offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  was  destroyed  by  that  ruth- 
less conqueror  after  it  had  succumbed  to  his 
siege.  Subsequently  rebuilt,  it  never  gained  im- 
portance again.  The  Turkish  town  of  Budrum 
now  occupies  the  site. — C.  T.  Newton,  Travels 
and  DiHCoverics  in  the  Levant,  v.  2. — See,  also, 
Hamites  and  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

CARIAY,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
GucK  OH  Coco  Group. 

CARIBBEAN  ISLANDS,  The.  See 
Ameuica:   a.  D.  1493-1496,  and  West  Indies. 

CARIBS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Caribs. 

CARILLON.— The  French  name  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  See  Canada  (New  France): 
A.  D.  1758. 

CARINTHIA,  Early  mediaeval  history. 
See  Slavonic  Peoples:  6tii-7tii  Centuries, 
and  Germany:  A.  D.  84.3-962. 

CARINUS,  Roman  Emperor.  A.  D.  283- 
284. 

CARIPUNA,  The.  See  American  Abori- 
gines: GucK  or  Coco  Group. 

CARISBROOK  CASTLE,  The  flight  of 
King  Charles  to.  See  England:  A.  D.  1647 
( Ai'o  rsT — I  )f.ce  mber). 

CARIZMIANS.    See  Khuarezm. 

CARL,  OR  KARL.   See  Ethel. -Etheling. 
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CARLINGS. 


CARNOT. 


CARLINGS.  Sec  Fkanks  (Caulovinoian 
Emi'IUK):  a.   1).  70S-H14. 

CARLISLE,  Orifin  of.     See  LiioiiVALMi:»f. 

CARLISTS  AND  CHRISTINOS.  Sic 
Spain:  A.  D.  IHUlJ-lHUi,  mid  1«7;J-1HH."). 

CARLOMAN,  King  of  the  Franks  (East 
Franks— Germany— in  association  with  Louis 
III.),  A.  I).  H7«-«81 ;  (Burgundy  and  Aquitaine), 

A.  I).  87U-HS4 Carloman,  Duke  and  Prince 

of  the  Franks,  A.  I).  741-747. 

CARLOS.     ScoCiiAULEa. 

CARLOVINGIANS.  Sc(«  Fiianks  (Cauo- 
LiNuiAN  Emimuk);  a.  D.  768-814. 

CARLOWITZ,  Peace  of.  See  Hunoary: 
A.  I).  l(W:{-Hi!»!>. 

CARLSBAD,  Congress  of.  See  Geumany: 
A.  D.  1814-1H20. 

CARMAGNOLE.  See  Fhanck:  A.  I).  1793 
(FKimrMiY— Aritii,). 

CARMANIANS,  The.— "Tlie  Ocrmiiniuns 
of  lleroilotus  are  tiie  Ciirnmniiins  of  the  hitcr 
Greeks,  wlio  also  passed  with  tliem  as  a  separate 
nation,  tliougli  closely  allied  to  tlie  Persians  and 
Medes.  They  wandered  to  and  fro  to  the  east  of 
Persia  in  the  district  now  called  Kirman. " — M. 
Duuckcr,  Hint,  of  Antiquity,  v.  .l,  bk.  8.  eh.  3. 


CARMATHIANS,   The.— "In    tin 
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year  of  the  Ilegira  [A.  D.  890J,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preacher  of  the 
name  of  Carmath  assumed  the  lofty  and  incom- 
prehensible style  of  the  Guide,  the  Director,  the 
Demonstration,  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Camel,  the  Herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  had  con- 
versed with  him  in  a  human  shape,  and  the 
representative  of  Alohamined  the  son  of  Ali,  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Angel  Gabriel." 
Carmath  was  one  of  the  eastern  proselytes  of  the 
sect  of  the  Ishmaileans  or  Ishniailites  —  the  same 
from  which  sprang  the  terrible  secret  order  of 
the  A.ssassin.s.  He  founded  another  branch  of 
the  Ishmaileans,  which,  taking  his  name,  were 
called  the  Carmatliians.  The  sect  made  rapid 
gains  among  the  Bedouins  and  were  soon  a  for- 
midable and  uncontrollable  body.  "After  a 
bloody  conllict  tliey  prevailed  in  the  province  of 
Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf.  Far  and  wide 
the  tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject  to  the 
sceptre,  or  rather  to  the  swortl,  of  Abu  Said  and 
his  son  Abu  Taher;  and  these  rebellious  imams 
could  muster  in  the  field  107,000  fanatics.  .  .  . 
The  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec,  of  Cufa  and 
Bassorah.  were  taken  and  pillaged;  Bagdad  was 
filled  with  consternation ;  and  the  caliph  trembled 
behind  the  veils  of  his  palace.  .  .  .  The  rapine 
of  the  Carmatliians  was  sanctified  by  their  aver- 
sion to  the  worship  of  Mecca.  They  robbed  a 
caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  20,000  devout  Moslems 
were  abandoned  on  the  burning  sands  to  a  death 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Another  year  [A.  D.  029] 
they  sutTered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without 
interruption;  but,  in  the  festival  of  devotion, 
Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy  city  and  trampled 
on  the  most  venerable  relics  of  the  Mahometan 
faith.  Thirty  thousand  citizens  and  strangers 
were  put  to  the  sword;  the  sacred  precincts 
were  polluted  by  the  burial  of  3,000  dead  bodies; 
the  well  of  Zemzen  overflowed  with  blood ;  the 
golden  spout  was  forced  from  its  place;  the 
veil  of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  im- 
pious sectaries;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first 
monument  of  the  nation,  was  borne  away  in 
triumph  to  their  capital.  After  this  deed  of 
sacrilege  and  cruelty  they  continued  to  infest  the 


confines  of  Irak,  Syria  and  Egypt;  but  the  vitjil 
princiiile  of  enthusiasm  had  wfthered  at  the  root. 
...  It  is  needless  to  cnipiiro  into  what  factions 
tlicy  were  broken,  or  by  who.se  swords  they  were 
finally  extirpated.  The  sect  of  the  CarmiithianH 
may  be  considered  as  tin;  second  visible  causes  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  tiie  empire  of  the  caliph.s." 
— K.  Gibbon,  Dedine  mul  F<tllof  the  liountn  Km- 
pire,  cfi.  52,  (iml  note  f)>/  Dr.  Smith. — See,  also. 
Assassins. 

CARMELITE  FRIARS.  —  "About  tho 
nuddle  of  the  [  12thl  cent  ury,  one  Bert  hold,  a  Cala- 
brian,  with  a  rewcomi>anions,  migrated  to  Mount 
Carmel  [Palestine),  and  in  the  place  wiiere  the 
prophet  Elias  of  old  is  said  to  have?  hid  himself, 
l)uilt  a  humble  cottage  with  a  ciiapel,  in  which 
he  anil  his  associates  led  a  laborious  and  solitary 
life.  As  others  contiiuied  to  unite  themselves 
with  these  residents  on  Mount  Carmel,  Albert  tho 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  <'ommencement; 
of  the  next  century,  prescribed  for  them  a  rulo 
of  life;  which  the  pontilTs  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  their  authority,  and  also  changed  in  v.irious 
respects,  and  when  it  was  founil  too  rigonjus 
and  burdensome,  mitigated  considerably.  Su(;h 
was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order  of  C-'ar- 
melites,  or  as  it  is  conunonly  called  the  order  of 
St.  Mary  of  Mount  Carnu;!  [and  known  in  Eng- 
land as  tiie  White  Friars] ;  which  subscfjuently 
passed  from  Syria  into  Eurojie,  and  became  ono 
of  the  principal  mendicant  orders.  The  Carmel- 
ites them.selves  reject  with  disdain  this  accoiuit 
of  tlieir  origin,  and  most  strenuously  contend  that 
the  holy  prophet  Elias  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  the  parent  and  founder  of  their  society. 
But  tliey  were  able  to  ])ersuade  very  few,  (or 
rather  nime  out  of  their  society),  that  their  origin 
was  so  ancient  and  illustrious." — J.  L.  von  Mos- 
lieim,  Iiixtitutt'ti  of  KcdeniitHtical  History,  bk.  3, 
cent'y  13,  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  Kct.  21. 

Also  in:  G.  Waddington,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
ch.  19,  sect.  5. — J.  Alzog,  M<niU(il  of  (Jniversai 
Chinrh  Hid.,  sect.  244  (r.  2).— E.  L.  Cutts,  Scenes 
<tnd  (Jhdrddera  of  the  MidiUe  A'/es,  ch.  5. 

CARMIGNANO,  Battle  of  (1796).  See 
Fhanck:  a.  I).  179()-1797  (OcTonKH— Ai'KiL). 

CARNABII,   OR    CORNABII,   The.     Sea 

BlllTAIN,  ('Kl/ril"  TUMIES. 

CARNAC.     See  Auluy. 

CARNATES,  The.    See  Turanian  Races. 

CARNEIAN  FESTIVAL,  The.— A  Spar- 
tan festival,  said  to  have  been  instituted  B.  C. 
C70.  "The  Carneiau  festival  fell  in  the  Spartan 
mouth  Carneius,  the  Athenian  Metageitnon,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  our  August.  It  was  held 
in  honour  of  Apollo  Carneius,  a  deity  worshipped 
from  very  ancient  times  in  the  Peloponnese, 
especially  at  Amyclse.  ...  It  was  of  a  warlike 
character,  like  the  Athenian  BoedrOmia." — G. 
Kawlinson,  Mde  to  Herodotus,  bk.  7. 

Also  in  :  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  if  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

CARNIANS,  The.    See  Rii^tians. 

CARNIFEX  FERRY,  Battle  of.  See 
United  Stati      ik  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801  (August— 

DeCE.MUEU:    ^     i.ST  ViKOINIA). 

CARNON  ACiE,  The.    See  BuiTAm,  Celtic 

TllIBES. 

CARNOT,  Lazare  N.  M.,  and  the  French 
Revolution.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1793  (June— 
OcTonEii),  to  1797  (Septembeu),  and  1800-1801 
(May— Fehhuauv). 

CARNOT,  Sadi,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  1887 . 
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CARNUTE9. 


CARTIIAQL. 


CARNUTES,  The.— The  Carnutcs  were  ft 
trilM)  who  occupii'd  a  rcjjidii  Hiippowd  to  he  Die 
ccnttT  of  (liml.  The  iiKKlt-rn  city  of  ("Imrtrcs 
Btuiuls  In  the  midst  r)f  it.  Thf  siicrcd  ffcncnil 
meeting  ])la('c  of  tlic  DniidH  wiih  in  tiic  country 
of  the  ('iirntitcH. — G.  lionR,  Decline  of  t fie  lloumii 
liepuhlif,  i\  8,  rh.  22. — Hoc,  uIho,  Veneti  ok 
■VVkhtkiin  (J.mi.. 

CAROLINAS,  The.  Sw  Noutii  Cakomna, 
an<i  Soi  Til  Cauom.na. 

CAROLINE,  Queen,  Trial  of.  See  Eno 
land:    \.  I).  1H2()-IH27. 

CAROLINE,  The  Burning  of  the.  Sec 
Canada:  A.  J).  1m;)7-1H3H,  mid  18t(M«41. 

CAROLINE  BOOKS,  The.— A  work  put 
fortli  by  ('imrlcniiiffnc  ngiiin.st  imiigc-worHhij),  in 
conHiilcriible  8yiii|)atiiy  witl«  tlic  vii'W8  of  tlio 
Eustcrn  IconocinHtn  and  ngainHt  tlic  decrees  of 
the  Hecond  Council  of  Nica-a  (A.  D.  787),  is 
known  as  tlie  Caroline  Books.  It  is  sujjposed  to 
have  l)een  chietly  the  composition  of  the  king's 
learned  friend  and  counsellor,  Alcuin,  the  Eng- 
lisliman. — ,1.  I.  Mombert,  Jlitt,  of  Cfuirles  tlie 
Omit.  hk.  2.  ch.  12. 

CAROLINGIA.— On  the  division  of  the 
cmi)ire  of  Charlemagne  between  his  three  grand- 
sons, A.  I).  843,  the  western  kingdom,  .vhich 
fell  to  Charles,  took  for  a  time  the  name  of 
Carolingia,  as  part  of  Lothar's  middle  kingdom 
took  the  name  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine.  But 
the  name  died  out,  or  was  slowly  superseded  by 
that  of  Fnuice. — E.  A  Freeman,  IlUt.  Oeog.  vf 
Euro])e,  ch.  0,  fiect.  1. 

CAROLINGIANS.  See  Fkankb  (Caiio- 
lin<iian  Emimuk):  A.  I).  768-814. 

CARPET-BAGGERS.  Sec  Unitkd  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  I).  lHtt«-lH71. 

CARR  DIKE.— A  Roman  work  in  Britain, 
formed  for  the  draining  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Fens,  and  used,  also,  as  a  road. — II.  M.  Scarth, 
Rtman  Britain,  ch.  16. 

CARRACKS,  OR  CARACS.— "  A  large 
species  of  merchant  vessel,  principally  used  in 
coasting  trade,"  among  the  Spaniards  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries. —  W.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Columbus,  bk.  6,  ch.  1  {v.  1),  foot-note.  — Sec, 

also,   ('AKAVEI.8. 

'  CARRARA  FAMILY,  The:  Its  rise  to 
sovereignty  at  Padua  and  its  struggle  with 
the  Visconti  of  Milan.  See  Vekona:  A.  I). 
1260-1:{:J8,  and  .AIii.an:  A.  D.  1277-1447. 

CARRHiE,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  53).   See  Rome: 

B.  C.  57-52 (A.  D.  297).    See  Persia:  A.  D. 

226-627. 

CARRICK'S  FORD,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (June— July:  West 
Vikoinia). 

CARROCCIO,  The.— "The  militia  of  every 
city  [in  Lombardy,  or  northern  lUily,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries]  was  divided  into  separate 
bodies,  acconling  to  local  partitions,  each  led  by 
a  Qonfaloniere,  or  stfindurd-bearer.  They  fouglit 
on  foot,  and  assembled  round  the  carroccio,  a 
heavy  car  drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered  with  the 
flags  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  city.  A  high 
pole  rose  in  the  middle  of  this  car,  bearing  tue 
colours  and  a  Christ,  which  seemed  to  bless  the 
army,  \vitli  both  arms  extended.  A  priest  said 
daily  mass  at  an  alUir  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
car.  The  trumpeters  of  the  community,  seated 
on  the  bad.  part,  sounded  the  charge  and  the 
retreat.  It  was  Ileribert,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
contemporary  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  who  inveated 


this  car  in  imitation  of  tlx;  ark  of  alliance,  and 
cuumd  it  to  be  adopted  at  Milan.  All  the  freo 
citleHof  Italy  followed  the  example:  this  sacred 
car,  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  militia, 
gave  them  weight  and  contldence." — .1.  C.  L.  de 
Hisinondi,  //inf.  of  the  Italian  IttpitMii'it,  I'/i.  1. 

CARTERET*.  Sir  George,  The  Jersey- 
Grant  to.  Sec  New  Jeiisey:  A.  D.  1664-1667, 
to  KIHH-17JW. 

CARTERET'S  MINISTRY.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1742-1715. 

CARTHAGE,  The  founding  of.— Ethbaal, 
or  Ithobaal,  a  priest  of  Astarti-,  accjuired  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  of  Tyre  B.  V.  917,  deposing 
and  putting  to  death  the  legitimate  iirinee,  a 
descendant  of  Hiram,  Solomon's  ally  and  friend. 
The  JezelM'l  of  Jewish  history,  who  married 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  the  <laughter  of  this 
king  Ethbaal.  "Ethbaal  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Balezor  (885-877  B  C).  After  eight  years 
Balezor  left  two  sons,  Mutton  and  Sicharbaal, 
both  under  age.  .  .  .  Mutton  died  in  the  year 
853  B.  C.  and  again  left  a  son  nine  years  old, 
Pygmalion,  and  a  daughter,  Eli.ssa,  a  few  years 
older,  whom  he  had  married  to  his  brother 
Sicharbaal,  the  priest  of  the  temple  of  ^lelkarth. 
Alutton  had  intended  that  Eliasa  and  Pygmalion 
should  reign  together,  and  thus  the  power  really 
I)as.sed  into  the  hands  of  Sicharbaal,  the  husband 
of  Elissa.  AVhen  Pygmalion  reached  his  six- 
teenth year  the  people  tninsferred  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Tyre,  and  he  jjut  Sicharbaal,  his 
uncle,  to  death  .  .  .  (846  B.C.).  ElLssa  [or  Dido, 
as  she  was  also  called)  tied  from  Tyre  before  her 
brother,  as  we  are  tohl,  with  others  who  would 
not  submit  to  the  tynmny  of  Pygmalion.  The 
exiles  .  .  .  are  said  ...  to  have  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ityke, 
the  old  colony  of  the  Phenicians,  and  there  to 
have  bought  as  much  land  of  the  Libyans  as 
could  be  covered  by  the  skin  of  an  ox.  By 
dividing  this  into  very  thin  strips  they  obtained 
a  piece  of  land  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  build 
a  fortress.  This  new  dwelling-place,  or  the  city 
which  grew  up  round  this  fortress,  the  wander- 
ers culled,  in  reference  to  their  old  home,  Kar- 
thada  (Karta  hmlasha),  i.  e.,  'the  new  city,' 
the  Karchedon  of  the  Greeks,  the  Carthage  of 
the  Romans.  The  legend  of  the  purchase  of 
the  soil  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  settlers  lor  a  long  time  paid  tribute  to  the 
ancient  jjopulation,  the  Maxyuns,  for  their 
soil." — M.  Duncker,  Jlist.  of  Antiquity,  bk.  3, 
ch.  11. 

Also  in:  J.  Kenrick,  Phoenicia:  Hist.,ch.   1. 

Divisions,  Size  and  Population. — "The  city 
proper,  at  tlie  time  at  which  it  is  best  known  to 
us,  the  period  of  the  Punic  Avars,  consisted  of 
the  Byrsa  or  Citadel  quarter,  a  Greek  word 
corrupted  from  the  Canaanitish  Bozra,  or  Bostra, 
that  is,  a  fort,  and  of  the  Cothon  or  harbour 
quarter,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  final 
siege.  To  the  north  and  west  of  these,  and 
occupying  all  the  vast  space  between  them  and 
the  isthmus  behind,  were  the  Megara  (Hebrew, 
Magurim),  that  is,  the  suburbs  and  gardens  of 
Carthage,  which,  with  the  city  proper,  covered 
an  area  of  23  miles  in  circumference.  Its  popu- 
lation must  have  been  fully  proportioned  to  its 
size.  Just  before  the  third  Punic  war,  when  its 
strength  had  been  drained  ...  it  contained 
700,000  inhabitants."— R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage 
and  til^  Cartlioffiniam,  cfi.  1, 
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CARTHAGE. 


CARTHAGE. 


Ai-HO    in:    E.    a.    Frcfinan,    Cnrt/uige  (Ui^t. 

Kkmiii/m,  4th  twrieti). 

The  Dominion  of. — "  All  our  poHitivo  infor- 
iniition,  Hciiiity  iih  it  is,  ii1)4>iit  (Jiirtiiiigu  uiul  licr 
institutioiiH,  relates  to  the  fourth,  thini,  or 
weond  centuries  IJ.  C'. ;  vet  it  muy  l)e  held  to 
justify  proHUinptlve  conrfuslons  us  to  the;  tlfth 
ceiitury  H.  (-'.,  cspeeiiilly  In  refeninco  to  the 
genenil  system  pursued.  The  muxinuiin  of  her 
nower  was  attained  before  her  tlrst  war  with 
llonie,  wliieh  hei^an  In  '2*14  IV  ('. ;  the  lli-st  and 
second  I'lUih;  wars  both  of  them  >?reatly  reduce<l 
lier  strength  and  doudnlon.  Yet  In  spit(M)f  such 
redu(;tlon  wo  learn  that  about  l."i()  IJ.  V.  siiortly 
lieforc  the  third  Punic  war,  whicli  ended  in  the 
capture  and  dci)opulation  of  tlie  city,  not  less 
than  70(),0(M)  soids  wcro  conipuUnl  In  it,  as  occu- 
pants of  a  fortilicd  circumference  of  above  twenty 
miles,  covering  a  peninsula  with  its  isthmus. 
Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel  Ryrsa  was  situated, 
surrounded  by  n  triple  wall  of  Its  own,  and 
crowned  at  its  sumndt  by  a  magiutlcent  temple 
of  .^sculaplus.  Tlie  numerous  population  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  Utu^a  (i\  considerable 
city,  colonized  from  PhaMilcia  more  anciently 
than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  independ- 
ent of  tlu!  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition 
of  an  inferior  and  discontented  ally)  was  within 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Carthage  on  the 
one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly  not  much  further 
off  on  the  other.  Even  at  that  time,  too,  thg 
Carthaginians  arc  said  to  have  jios-sessed  300 
tributary  cities  in  Libya.  Yet  this  was  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  pnxligious  empire  which 
had  belonged  to  them  certainly  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  and  in  all  probability  also  between 
480^10  B.  C.  That  empire  extended  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Phllieni,  near  tlie 
Great  Syrtis, — westward,  all  along  the  coast  to 
the  Pillars  of  Ilerakles  and  the  western  coast  of 
Morocco.  The  lino  of  coast  southeast  of  Car- 
thage, as  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
WHS  proverbial  (under  the  name  of  Byzacium 
and  the  Emporia)  for  its  fertility.  Along  this 
extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous 
Lil)yan  tribes,  living  by  agriculture;  and  a 
mixed  population  called  Liby-Phaniiclnn.  .  .  . 
Of  tho  Liby-Pliuinician  towns  the  number  is  not 
known  to  us,  but  it  must  liave  been  prodigiously 
great.  ...  A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast, 
—  Hippo,  Utica,  Adrunietum,  Tliapsus,  Leptis, 
&c. —  were  colonies  from  Tyre,  like  Carthage 
itself.  .  .  .  Yet  the  Carthagmians  contrived  in 
time  to  render  every  town  tril)utary,  with  the 
exception  of  Utica.  ...  At  one  time,  immedi- 
ately after  the  tirst  Punic  war,  they  took  from 
the  rural  cultivator  as  much  as  one-half  of  their 

J)rotluce,  and  doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tribute 
evied  upon  the  towns.  .  .  .  The  native  Cartha- 
ginians, though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks 
to  undertake  .  .  .  military  service  were  gener- 
ally averse  to  it,  and  sparmgly  employed.  .  .  . 
A  chosen  division  of  2,500^  citizens,  men  of 
wealth  and  .family,  formed  what  was  called  the 
Sacred  Band  of  Carthage  distinguished  for  their 
bravery  in  the  Held  as  well  as  for  the  splendour 
of  their  arms,  and  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
which  formed  part  of  their  baggage.  We  shall 
And  these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed 
on  service  in  Sicily :  but  most  part  of  the  Cartlia- 
giuiao  army  consists  of  Gauls,  Iberians,  Liby- 
ans, &c.,  a  mingled  host  got  together  for  the 
occasion,  discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in 


cusU)m«."— O.  Grote,  Jlint.  of  Greeee,  pt.   3,  eh. 

81. 

B.  C.  480.— Invasion  of  Sicily.— Great  defeat 
at  Himera.     See  Suir.Y;  H.  ('.  4H((. 

B.  C.  409-40^.— Invasions  of  Sicily.— De- 
struction of  Selinus,  Himera  and  Agrigentum. 
See  Sirii.v:    11.  (".   lOO-IO.-., 

B.  C.  396.— Siege  of  Syracuse.  See  Syua- 
(•i:sk:  B.  {'.  3»7-:i(M). 

B.  C.  383.— War  with  Syracuse.  Sec  Sicii.v : 
B.  c.  ;tH;j. 

B,  C.  310-306.— Invasion  by  Agathokles. 
See  Svitvcirsi::  B.  (!.  :117-'JHU. 

B.  C.  264-241.— The  first  war  with  Rome.— 
Expulsion  from  Sicily.— Loss  of  maritime 
supremacy.    See  Pi'nic  NVau,  Tiik  I<'tusr. 

B.  C.  241-238.— Revolt  of  the  mercenaries. 
— At  the  close  of  the  First  PiuiUr  War,  the  vet- 
eran army  of  mercenaries  with  which  llamilcar 
Barcu  had  maintained  himself  so  long  in  .Sicily — 
a  motley  gathering  of  Greeks,  liigurians,  Gauls, 
Ilierians,  Libyans  and  others  —  was  sent  over  to 
Carthage  for  the  long  arrears  of  pay  due  them 
and  for  their  discharge.  The  party  in  power  in 
('arthage,  being  both  incapable  and  mean,  ami 
being  also  embarrassed  by  an  empty  treasury, 
exasperated  this  dangerous  body  of  men  by 
delays  and  by  attempts  at  bargaining  with  them 
for  a  reduction  of  their  claims,  until  a  general 
mutiny  was  provoked.  The  mercenaries,  20,000 
strong,  with  Spendiu.s,  a  runaway  Campaniim 
slave,  Matho,  an  .Vfrlcan,  and  Autaritus,  a  Gaul, 
for  their  leaders,  marched  from  the  town  of  Sicca, 
where  they  were  quartered,  and  campiul  near 
Tunis,  threatening  Carthage.  The  government 
became  j)anic-stricken  and  took  no  measures 
which  did  not  embolden  the  mutineers  and 
increase  their  d'iinands.  All  the  oi)pre.ssed  Afri- 
cjin  peoples  in  'he  Carthaginian  domuin  rose  to 
join  tlie  revolt,  and  i)oure(i  into  the  hands  of  the 
mercenaries  the  tribute  money  which  Carthage 
would  have  wrung  from  them.  The  latter  was 
soon  brought  to  a  state  of  sore  distress,  without 
an  army,  without  ships,  and  with  its  supplies  of 
food  mostly  cut  olf.  The  neighboring  cities  of 
Utica  and  Hippo  Zarytus  were  l)esieged.  At 
length  tlie  Carthaginian  government,  controlled 
by  u  party  hostile  to  Haniilcar,  was  obliged  to 
call  liim  to  the  command,  but  associated  with 
him  Hanno,  his  bitterest  personal  enemy  and  the 
most  incompetent  leader  of  tlie  ruling  faction. 
Hamilcar  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  and  long 
struggle,  in  destroying  the  im  ineers  to  almost 
the  last  man,  and  in  saving  Cartilage.  But  the 
war,  which  lasted  more  than  three  years  (B.  C. 
241-338),  was  merciless  and  horrible  beyond  de- 
scription. It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
"Truceless  War"  and  the  "Inexpiable  War." 
The  scenes  and  circumsUinces  of  it  liave  been  ex- 
traordinarily pictured  in  Flaubert's  "  Salamml)o," 
whicli  is  one  of  the  most  revolting  but  most 
powerful  of  historical  romances. — li.  B.  Smith, 
Garthaije  ami  the  Curtharjiniaiis,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  :  W.  Ihne,  Hint,  of  Itomc.  hk.  4,  ch.  4. 

B.  C.  237-202. — Hamilcar  in  Spain. — The 
second  war  with  Rome. — Hannibal  in  Italy 
and  Sicily. — Scipio  in  Africa. — The  great  de- 
feat at  Zama. — Loss  of  nava*.  dominion  and 
of  Spain.    See  Punic  AV.vu,  The  Skconij. 

B.  C.  146. — Destruction  by  Scipio. — Car. 
thage  existed  by  Koiuan  sufferance  for  tifty 
years  after  the  ending  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  cvcu  recovered  some  considerable  prosperity 
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in  tnidc,  tliough  Rome  took  care  that  her  chances 
for  recovery  sliouhl  be  sliglit.  When  Hannibal 
gave  signs  of  being  able  to  reform  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  to  distingnisli  himself  in 
Htatesniansliip  as  he  had  inimortjili/ed  himself  in 
war,  Rome  (leiiianded  him,  and  he  escai)ed  her 
cliains  only  by  llight.  Wlieu,  even  without 
Hannibal,  C'arthage  slowly  repaired  the  broken 
fortunes  of  her  merchants,  there  was  an  enemy 
at  her  door  always  ready,  at  the  bidding  of 
Rome,  to  i)lun(l('r  tliem  afresh.  This  was  Mas- 
sinissa.  the  Numidian  prince,  client  and  obedient 
serv.int  of  the  Roman  state.  Again  and  again 
the  helpless  Carthaginians  appealed  to  Rome  to 
protect  them  from  his  depreilations,  and  finally 
they  ventured  to  attempt  the  j)rotection  of  them- 
selves. Then  the  patient  perlidy  of  Roman  state- 
craft grasi)ed  its  reward.  It  had  waited  many 
years  for  tlie  provocations  of  Massinissa  to  work 
their  effect;  the  maddened  Carthaginians  had 
broken,  at  last,  the  hard  letter  of  the  treaty  of  201 
by  as.sailing  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  The 
prete.xtsutfteed  for  a  new  declaration  of  war,  with 
the  ti.xed  purpose  of  pressing  it  to  the  last  ex- 
treme. Old  Cato,  who  had  been  crying  in  the 
ears  of  the  Senate,  "Carthago  delentla  est," 
should  have  his  will.  The  doomed  Cartha- 
ginians were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fate 
decreed,  until  they  liad  been  foully  tricked  into 
the  surrender  of  tiieir  arms  and  the  whole  arma- 
ment of  their  city.  Hut  when  they  knew  tlie 
dreadful  truth,  tliey  threw  off  all  cowardice  and 
rose  to  sucli  a  majesty  of  spirit  as  had  never 
been  exhibited  in  their  history  before.  Witlioul 
weapons,  or  engines  or  ships,  until  they  made 
them  anew,  tliey  sliut  their  gates  and  kept  the 
Roman  armies  out  for  mr)re  than  two  years.  It 
was  another  Scipio,  adojjted  grandson  and  name- 
Sidie  of  the  concpieror  of  Hannibal,  who  fmally 
entered  Carthage  (IJ.  C.  146),  fought  his  way  to 
its  citadel,  street  by  street,  and,  against  his  own 
wish,  by  command  of  the  implacaljle  senate  at 
Rome,  levelled  its  last  building  to  the  eartii, 
after  sending  the  iidiabitants  who  survived  to  be 
sold  as  slaves. — R.  15.  Smith,  Girtfuifje  and  tlie 
Cart/iiir/iniauD,  ch.  20. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Liddell,  Ilist.  of  Ji/»)u;,  ch.  40. 

B.  C.  44.— Restoration  by  Cxsar. — "A  set- 
tlement named  Junonia,  ha<l  been  made  at  Car- 
thage by  C.  Gracchus  [which  furnished  his 
enenues  one  of  their  weapons  against  him,  be- 
cause, tiiey  said,  he  had  (Iniwn  on  himself  the 
curse  of  sVijiio]  and  it  appears  that  the  city  of 
Gracchus  still  existed.  Caesar  restored  the  old 
name,  and,  as  Strabo  says,  rebuilt  the  place: 
many  Romans  who  preferred  Carthage  to  Rome 
were  sent  there,  and  souk;  .soldiers;  and  it  is  now, 
adds  Strabo  [reign  of  Augustus]  more  po|)ulous 
than  any  town  in  Libya. " — G.  Long,  Decline  of  (he 
Jionuin  Rfpiihli'c,  v.  5,  ch.  32. 

2d-4th  Centuries. — The  Christian  Church. 
SeeCiiitisTiANiTy:  A.  I).  100-:J12. 

A.  D.  439. — Taken  by  the  Vandals. — 
Carthage  was  surprised  and  captured  by  the 
Vandals  on  the  9th  of  Oct.,  A.  1).  439.— nine 
years  after  the  con([Uest  and  destrut^tion  of  the 
African  provinces  by  Genseric  began; — 585 
years  after  the  ancient  Carthage  was  destroyed 
by  Scipio.  "A  new  city  liad  risen  from  its 
ruins,  with  the  title  of  a  colony;  and  tliiaigh 
Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  i>rerogatives 
of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  to  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  or  the  ipluuduur  of  Autiuch,  she  still 


maintained  the  second  rank  in  the  West  —  as  the 
Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  style  of  contemporaries) 
of  the  African  world.  .  .  .  The  buildings  of  Car- 
thage were  uniform  and  magnificent.  A  shady 
grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  capital ; 
the  new  port,  a  secure  and  cai)acious  harbour, 
was  subservient  to  the  commercial  industry  of 
citizens  and  .strangers;  and  the  splendid  gamesof 
the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in 
the  presiaice  of  the  barbarians.  The  reputation 
of  tiie  Carthaginians  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
their  country,  and  the  reproach  of  Punic  faith 
still  adhered  to  their  subtle  and  faithless  charac- 
ter. The  habits  of  trade  and  the  abuse  of 
luxury  had  corrupted  their  manners.  .  .  .  The 
King  of  the  Vandals  severely  reformed  the  vices 
of  a  voluptuous  i)eople.  .  .  .  The  lands  of  the 
proconsular  province,  which  formed  the  im- 
mediate district  of  Carthage,  were  accurately 
measured  and  divided  among  the  barbarians." 


— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 


full 


of 


the  Roman 
A.  D.  429- 


Enipire,  ch.  33. — Sec,  also,  Vandals: 
439. 

A.  D.  533. — Taken  by  Belisarius.  See 
Vandai.s.  a.  D.  533-534. 

A.  D.  534-558.— The  Province  of  Africa 
after  Justinian's  conquest. —  "Successive  in- 
roads [of  tile  Moorish  trilies]  had  reduced  the 
jirovince  of  Africa  to  one-tiiird  of  the  measure 
of  Italy;  yet  the  Roman  emperors  continued  to 
reign  above  a  century  over  Carthage  and  the 
fruitful  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the 
victories  and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were  alike 
liernicious  to  mankind;  and  such  was  the  desola- 
tion of  Africa  that  a  stranger  might  wander  whole 
days  witiiout  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had 
disappeared.  .  .  .  Their  numbers  were  infinitely 
surpassed  by  the  number  of  the  Moorish  families 
extirpated  in  a  relentless  war;  and  the  same 
destruction  was  retaliated  (m  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  wlio  perished  by  the  climate,  their 
mutual  (piarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the  barliarians. 
When  Procopius  tirst  landed  [with  Belisarius, 
A.  D.  533]  he  admired  the  populousne.ss  of  the 
cities  and  countrj',  strenuously  exercised  in  the 
labours  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  less 
than  twenty  years  that  busy  scene  was  converted 
into  a  silent  solitude;  the  wealthy  citizens 
escaped  to  Sicily  and  Con.stantinople ;  and  the 
secret  historian  has  confidently  atHrrieil  that  five 
millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars 
and  government  of  the  Emperor  Justinian." — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  <f  the  Itonian  Empire, 
ch.  43. 

A.  D.  698.— Destruction  by  the  Arabs.— "  la 
the  77th  year  of  the  Ihigira  [A.  D.  098]  .  .  . 
Abd'almalec  [the  Caliph]  sent  Hossau  llm  An- 
iio'man,  at  the  head  of  40,000  choice  troops,  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  African  coiuiuest  [which 
had  languished  for  some  years,  during  the  civil 
wars  among  the  Moslems].  That  general  pressed 
forward  at  once  with  his  troops  against  tlie  city 
of  Carthage,  which,  though  declined  from  its 
ancient  miglit  and  glory,  was  still  an  imiiortant 
seaport,  fortified  with  lofty  wails,  liaughty  towers 
and  iiowerful  bulwark^,   and  had  a  numerous 
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of  the  sword ;  many  escaped  by  sea  to  Sicily  and 
Spain.  The  walls  were  then  demolished;  the 
city  v?as  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  sol- 
diery, the  meanest  of  whom  was  enriched  by 
booty.  .  .  .  The  triumph  of  the  Moslem  host 
was  suddenly  interrupted.  While  they  were 
revelling  in  the  ravaged  palaces  of  Carthage,  a 
fleet  appeared  before  the  port ;  snapped  the  strong 
chain  which  guarded  the  entrance,  and  sailed 
into  the  harbor.  It  was  a  combined  force  of  ships 
and  troops  from  Constantinople  and  Sicily ;  re- 
inforced by  Goths  from  Spain;  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  prefect  John,  a  patrician  general  of 
great  valor  and  experience.  Hossan  felt  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  such  a  force ;  he  withdrew, 
however  in  good  order,  and  conducted  his  troops 
laden  with  spoils  to  Tripoli  and  Caerwan,  and, 
having  strongly  posted  them,  he  awaited  rein- 
forcements from  the  Caliph.  These  arrived  in 
course  of  time  by  sea  and  land.  Hossan  again 
took  the  field ;  encountered  the  prefect  John,  not 
far  from  Utica,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle 
and  drove  him  to  embark  the  wrecks  of  his  army 
and  mpke  all  sail  for  Constantinople.  Carthage 
was  again  assailed  by  the  victors,  and  now  its 
desolation  was  complete,  for  the  vengeance  of 
the  Moslems  gave  that  majestic  city  to  the  flames. 
A  heap  of  ruins  and  the  remains  oi  a  noble  aque- 
duct are  all  the  relics  of  a  metropolis  that  once 
valiantly  contended  for  dominion  with  Rome." 
— W.  Irving,  Maliomet  and  his  Successors,  v.  2, 
ch.  &1. 

Also  in  :  N.  Davis,  Cartilage  and  Iter  Remains. 
— See,  also,  Mahometan  Conquest  :  A.  D.  647- 

709. 

♦ 

CARTHAGE,  Mo.,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  .* .  D.  1861  (July — September: 
Missouni). 

CARTHAGENA  (NEW  CARTHAGE).— 
Thefounding  of  the  city. — Hasdrubal,  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  Hamilcar  Barca  in  Spain,  founded 
New  Carthage  —  modern  Carthagena — some  time 
between  229  and  221  B.  C.  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula.— R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  and  the  Gartlia- 
ginians,  ch.  9. 

Capture  by  Scipio.  See  Punic  War.  The 
Second. 

Settlement  of  the  Alans  in.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  409-414. 

♦ 

CARTHAGENA  (S.  Am.) :  A.  D.  1697.— 
Tt-ken  and  sacked  by  the  French. —  One  of  the 
last  enterprises  of  the  French  in  the  war  which 
was  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  —  under- 
taken, in  fact,  while  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick 
were  In  progress  —  was  the  storming  and  sacking 
of  Carthagena  by  a  privateer  sfiuadron,  from 
Brest,  commanded  by  rear-admiral  Pointis,  April, 
1697.  "The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  carry 
away  their  effects ;  but  all  the  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones  were  the  prey  of  the  conqueror. 
Pointis  .  .  .  reentered  Brest  safe  and  sound, 
bringing  back  to  his  ship-owners  more  than  ten 
millions.  The  officers  of  the  squadron  and  the 
privateers  had  well  provided  for  themselves  be- 
sides, and  the  Spaniards  had  probably  lost  more 
than  twenty  millions." — H.  Martin,  Hist,  of 
France:  Age  of  Louis XTV.  {tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth), 
V.  2,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1741.— Attack  and  repulse  of  the 
English.    See  England:  A.  D.  1739-1741. 


A.  D.  1815.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.  See Colomiuan  States:  A.  D.  1810,- 
1819. 


CARTHUSIAN  ORDER.— La  Grande 
Chartreuse. — "St.  Bruno,  once  a  canon  of  St. 
Cimibert's,  at  Cologne,  and  afterward  chan- 
cellor of  the  metropoliUm  church  of  Rheims,  fol- 
lowed by  six  companions,  founded  a  monastery 
near  Grenoble,  amid  the  bleak  and  rugged 
mountains  r  the  desert  of  Chartreuse  (A.  D. 
1084).  Tl.  lie  given  by  St.  Bruno  to  his  disci- 
ples was  founded  upon  that  of  St.  Benedict,  but 
with  such  modifications  as  almost  to  make  of  it 
a  new  and  particular  one.  Tiie  Carthusians  were 
very  nearly  akin  to  the  monks  of  Vallis-Umbrosa 
and  Camaldoli;  they  led  the  same  kind  of  life  — 
the  eremitical  joined  to  the  cenobitic.  Each  re- 
ligious had  his  own  cell,  where  he  spent  the  week 
in  solitude,  and  met  the  community  only  on  Sun- 
day. .  .  .  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  monastic  life 
surrounded  itself  with  sucli  rigors  and  holy  aus- 
terities. .  .  .  The  religious  were  bound  to  a  life- 
long silence,  having  renounced  the  world  to  hold 
converse  with  Heaven  alone.  Like  the  solitaries 
of  Tlubais  they  never  eat  meat,  and  their  dress, 
as  an  additional  penance,  consisted  only  of  a 
sack-cloth  garment.  Manual  labors,  broken  only 
by  the  exercise  of  common  prayer;  a  board  on 
the  bare  earth  for  a  couch;  a  narrow  cell,  where 
the  religious  twice  a  day  receives  his  slight 
allowance  of  boiled  herbs; — such  is  the  life  of 
pious  austerities  of  which  the  v.'orld  knows  not 
the  heavenly  sweetness.  For  800  years  has  this 
order  continued  to  edify  and  to  serve  the  Church 
by  the  practice  of  the  most  sublime  virtue ;  and 
its  verjr  rigor  seems  to  hold  out  a  mysterious 
attraction  to  pious  souls.  A  congregation  of 
women  has  embraced  the  primitive  rule." —  J.  E. 
Darras,  Hist  of  Hie  CatJwUc  Church,  v.  3,  ch.  4, 
jHir.  26,  atid  ch.  10,  par.  11. —  From  the  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  the  parent 
monastery,  near  Grenoble,  made  in  1667,  by 
Dom  Claude  Lancelot,  of  Port  Royal,  the  follow- 
ing is  taken:  "  All  I  had  heard  of  this  astonish- 
ing seclusion  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  reality. 
No  adequate  description  can  be  given  of  the 
awful  magnificence  of  this  dreary  solitude.  .  .  . 
The  desert  of  the  Chartreuse  is  wholly  inacces- 
sible but  by  one  exceedingly  narrow  defile.  This 
pass,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  wide,  is  indeed 
truly  tremendous.  It  winds  between  stupendous 
granite  rocks,  which  overhang  above.  .  .  .  The 
monastery  itself  is  as  striking  as  the  approach. 
.  .  .  On  the  west  .  .  .  there  is  a  little  space 
which  ...  is  occupied  by  a  dark  grove  of  pine 
trees ;  on  every  other  side  the  rocks,  which  are 
as  steep  as  so  many  walls,  arc  not  more  than  ten 
yards  from  the  convent.  By  this  means  a  dim 
and  gloomy  twilight  perpetually  reigns  within." 
— M.  A.  Schimmelpenninck,  A  tour  to  Alet  and 
La  Grande  Chartreuse,  v.  1,  pp.  6-13. 

CARTIER,  Jacques,  Exploration  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  by. — Sec  America:  A.  D.  1534-1535, 
and  1541-1603. 

CARTOUCHE.—"  It  is  impossible  to  travel 
in  Upper  Egypt  without  knowing  what  is  meant 
by  a  cartouche.  A  cartouche  is  tiiat  elongated 
oval  terminated  by  a  straight  line  which  is  to  be 
seen  on  every  wall  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and 
of  which  other  monuments  also  afford  us 
numerous  examples.  The  cartouche  always 
contains  the  name  of  u  king  or  of  a  queen,  or  iu 
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Bomc  cases  the  names  of  royal  princesses.  To 
designate  a  king  tliere  are  most  frequently  two 
ciirtouches  side  by  side.  Tlie  first  is  called  the 
pnenomen,  the  second  thenoraen." — A.  Mariette, 
Monumentn  of  Upjxr  Rfypt,  p.  43. 

CARTWRIGHT'S  POWER  LOOM,  The 
invention  of.    See  Cotton  Manufactuke. 

CARUCATE.     See  Hide  of  Lanj. 

CARUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  I).  282-383. 

CAS  A  MATA,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1847  (March — Septemhek). 

CASALE:  A.  D,  1628-1631.— Siege  by  the 
Imperialists. —  Final  acquisition  by  France. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1627-1631. 

A,  D.  1640. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Spaniards.     Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  1635-1659. 

A,  D.  1697.— Ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
See  Savoy  and  Piedmont:  A.  D.  1580-1713. 


CASALSECCO,  Battle  of  (1427).  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

C^.SAS,  Bartolom^  de  las,  The  humane 
labors  of.  See  Slaveky:  Modern — op  the 
Indians. 

CASOIM.    Sec  Babtlonia,  Primitive. 

CASENA,  Massacre  at.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
134:J-139B. 

CASHEL,  Psalter  of.    See  Tara,  The  Hill 

AND  THE  FeIS  OF. 

CASHEL,  Synod  of.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1169-1175. 

CASHMERE:  A.  D.  1819-1820.— Conquest 
by  Runjet  Singh.     See  Sikhs. 

A.  D.  1846.— -Taken  from  the  Sikhs  by  the 
English  and  given  as  a  kingdom  to  Gholab 
Singh.     See  India  :  A.  D.  1845-1849. 


CASIMIR  I.,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1037- 

1058 Casimir  II.,  Duke  of  Poland,  A.  D. 

1177-1194 Casimir  HI.  (called  The  Great), 

King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1333-1370 Casimir 

IV.,   King    of  Poland,  A.    D.    1445-1492 

Casimir,  John,  King  of  Poland,  A.  p.  1G48- 
1668. 

CASKET  GIRLS,  The.  Sec  Louisiana: 
A.  D.  1728. 

CASKET  LETTERS, The.  SccScotland: 
A.  D.  1561-1568. 

CASPIAN  GATES  (PYLiE  CASPIiE).— 
An  important  pass  in  the  Elburz  Mouuluins,  so 
called  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  identified  with  the 
pass  known  to  the  modern  Persians  as  the  Qirduni 
Surdurrah,  some  fifty  miles  or  more  eastward, 
01  northeastward,  from  Teheran.  "Through 
this  pass  alone  can  armies  proceed  from  Ai-menia, 
Media,  or  Persia  eastward,  or  from  Turkestan, 
Khorasiin  and  Afghanistan  into  the  more  western 
parts  of  Asia.     The  position  is  therefore  one  of 

{»riinary  importance.  It  was  to  guard  it  that 
Ihages  was  built  so  nenr  to  ihe  eastern  end  of  its 
territory." — G.  Itawliuson,  Sixth  Oreat  (Mental 
Monardiy,  cJ .  4. 

Also  in  :  Same,  Five  Great  Monarchies :  Media, 
eh.  1. 

CASSANDER,  and  the  wars  of  the  Dia- 
dochi.  See  Macedonia  :  B.  C. 323-316  to  297-280 ; 
also  Greece:  B.  C.  321-312. 

CASSANO,  Battles  of  (T705  and  1790).  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  1701-1713,  ami  Fra.jce:  A.  1).  1799 
(Ai'ril — Sei'tember). 

CASSEL:  a.  D,  1383.— Burned  by  the 
French.    See  Flanders:  A.  D.  1383. 


CASSEL,  Battles  of  (1328  and  1677).    See 

Flanders:  A.  D.  1328,  and  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land): A.  D.  1674-1678. 

CASSIAN  ROAD.—One  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  of  antiquity,  which  ran  from  Rome,  by 
way  of  Sutrium  and  Clusium  to  Arretium  and 
Florentia. — T.  Mommsen,  Jlist.  of  Rome,  bk.  4, 
eh.  11. 

CASSII,  The. — A  tribe  of  ancient   Britons 

^<"«-  territory  was  near  the  Thames.  See  Bri- 
CelticTriues. 
-ASSITERIDES,  The.— The  "  tin  islands," 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
obtained  their  supply  of  tin.  Some  archaeologists 
identify  them  with  the  British  islands,  some  with 
the  Scilly  islands,  and  some  with  the  islands  in 
Vigo  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain. — Cuarles  Elton, 
Ongiiisof  Eng.  IIi»t. 

Also  in  :  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain. 

CASSOPIANS.    SeeEpiRUS. 

CASTALIAN  SPRING.— A  spring  which 
issued  from  between  two  peaks  or  cliffs  of  Mount 
Parnassus  and  flowed  downward  in  a  cool  stream 
past  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

CASTE  SYSTEM  OF  INDIA,  The.— 
' '  The  caste  system  of  India  is  not  based  upon  an 
exclusive  descent  as  involving  a  difference  of  rank 
and  culture,  but  upon  an  exclusive  descent  as  in- 
volving purity  of  blood.  In  the  old  materialistic 
religion  which  prevailed  so  largely  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  was  closely  associated  with  sexual 
ideas,  the  maintenance  of  purity  of  blood  waa 
regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  The  individual  had 
no  existence  independent  of  the  family.  Male 
or  female,  the  individual  was  but  a  link  in  the 
life  of  the  family ;  and  any  intermixture  would 
be  followed  by  the  separation  of  tb'*  impure 
branch  from  the  parent  stem.  In  a  word,  caste 
was  the  religion  of  the  sexes,  and  as  such  exists 
in  India  to  this  day.  .  .  .  The  Hindus  are  di- 
vided into  an  infinite  number  of  castes,  accord- 
ing to  their  hereditary  trades  and  professions ; 
but  in  the  present  day  they  are  nearly  all  com- 
prehended in  four  great  castes,  namely,  the 
Brahmans,  or  priests ;  the  Kshatriyas,  or  soldiers ; 
the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants ;  and  the  Sudras,  or 
servile  class.  The  Brahmans  are  the  mouth  of 
Brahma ;  the  Kshatriyas  are  his  arms ;  the  Vaisyas 
are  hi?  thighs ;  and  the  Sudras  are  his  feet.  The 
three  first  castes  of  priests,  soldiers,  and  mer- 
chants, arc  distinguished  from  the  fourth  caste 
of  Sudras  by  the  thread,  or  paita,  which  is  worn 
depending  from  the  left  shoulder  and  resting  on 
the  right  side  below  the  loins.  The  investiture 
usually  takes  place  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  year,  and  is  known  as  the  second  birth,  and 
those  who  are  invested  are  termed  the  '  twice 
born. '  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  thread  in- 
dicates a  separation  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered;  or  wlictlirr  originated  in  a  re- 
ligious investiture  from  wiuii  the  Sudras  were 
excluded."— J.  T.  Wheeler,  Hid.  of  India,  v.  3, 
pp.  114  and  04. — "  Among  the  delusions  about 
modern  India  which  it  seems  impossible  to  kill,  the 
belief  still  Furvives  that,  although  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  system  of  caste,  it  re- 
mains true  that  the  Hindu  population  is  divided 
into  the  four  great  classes  described  by  Mann: 
Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras.  In 
India  itself  this  notion  is  fostered  by  the  more 
'earned  among  the  Brahmans,  who  love  to  make 
themselves  and  others  believe  in  the  continuous 
existtiucc  of  a  divinely  constituted  organization. 
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To  what  extent  the  religious  and  social  systems 
shadowed  fortli  in  the  ancient  lirahnwuiical  litera- 
ture liad  an  actual  existence  it  is  dittlcult  to  saj', 
but  it  is  certain  tliat  little  irmains  of  them  now. 
The  Brahmans  maintain  their  e.vceptional  posi- 
tion; but  no  (me  can  discern  the  other  great  castes 
which  Manu  described.  Excluding  the  Brah- 
mans, caste  means  for  the  most  p  .t  hereditary 
occupation,  but  it  also  often  signifi  ;s  a  common 
origin  of  tribe  or  race.  India,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  independent,  self-acting,  organised  social 
groups — trading,  manufacturing,  cultivuliug. 
'In  the  enormous  majority  of  instances,  caste  is 
oidy  the  name  for  a  number  of  practices  which 
are  followed  by  each  one  of  a  multitude  of  groups 
of  men,  whether  such  a  group  be  ancient  and 
natural  or  modern  and  artificial.  As  a  rule,  every 
trade,  every  profession,  every  guild,  every  tribe, 
every  claas,  is  also  a  caste ;  and  the  members  of 
a  caste  not  only  have  their  special  objects  of 
worship,  selected  from  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  or 
adopted  into  it,  but  they  exclusively  eat  togetlier, 
and  exclusively  intermarry.'  Jlr.  Kitts,  in  his 
interesting  '  Compendium  of  the  Castes  and  Tribes 
of  India,'  compiled  from  the  Indian  Census  re- 
ports of  1881,  enumerates  1929  dilTerent  castes. 
Forty-seven  of  these  have  each  more  than  1,000,- 
000  members;  twenty-one  have  2,000,000 and  up- 
wards. The  Brahmans,  Kunbis  (agriculturists), 
and  Chuinars  (workers  in  leather),  are  the  only 
three  castes  each  of  which  has  more  than  10,- 
000,000;  nearly  15  percent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  are  included  in  these  three  castes.  Tl)e 
distinctions  and  subdivisions  of  caste  are  in- 
numerable, and  even  the  Brahmans,  who  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  reverenced  by  the 
members  of  all  other  castes,  are  as  mucli  divided 
among  themselves  as  the  rest.  There  are  nearly 
14,000,000  Brahmans;  according  to  Mr.  Sherring, 
in  his  work  on  '  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,'  there 
are  more  than  1,800  Brahmanical  subdivisions; 
and  it  constantly  happens  that  to  a  Brahman  of 
some  particular  class  or  district  tlie  pollution  of 
eating^with  other  Brahmans  would  be  ruinous. 
.  .  .  The  Brahmans  have  become  so  numerous 
that  only  a  small  proportion  can  be  employed  in 
sacenlotal  functions,  and  the  charity  which  it  is 
a  dut}'  to  bestow  upon  them  could  not,  however 
profuse,  be  sutlicient  for  their  support.  They 
are  found  in  almost  every  occupation.  They  are 
soldiers,  cultivators,  traders,  and  servants;  they 
were  very  numerous  in  the  old  Sepoy  ..rmy,  and 
the  name  of  one  of  their  subdivisions,  'Pande,' 
became  the  generic  term  by  which  the  mutineers 
of  18.'57  were  commonly  known  by  the  English 
in  India.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ibbetson,  in  his  report  on  the 
census  in  the  Punjab,  shows  how  completely  it 
is  true  that  caste  is  a  social  and  not  a  religious 
institv.tion.  Conversion  to  Mohammedanism,  for 
instance,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  caste  ^f 
the  convert." — Sir  J.  Strachey.  India,  led.  8. 

Also  IN:  A.  Williams,  Iteligiotm  Thought  and 
Life  in  Imlia,  eh.  18. — Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  Asiatic 
Stuifieit,  eh.  7. — Sir  H.  8.  Maine,  Village  Communi- 
tiejt,  ch.  2. 

CASTEL.     Sec  IMoooNTrAruM. 

CASTELAR  AND  REPUBLICANISM 
IN  SPAIN.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1866-1873,  and 
187:}-iHHr). 

CASTELFIDARDO,  Battle  of  (i860).  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  18r,9-l8«l. 

CASTE  LLANO.    See  Spanish  Coins. 


CASTIGLIONE,  Battle  of.  See  Francf: 
A.  I).  1T9(>  (AriiiL — OcTOHKU). 

CASTILE,  Early  inhabitants  of.  Sec 
Ckltmikuians. 

A.  D.  713-1230.— Origin  and  rise  of  the 
kingdom.  See  Spain:  A.  1).  7UJ-7;J7,  and  1026- 
1280. 

A.  D.  1 140. — Separation  of  Portugal  as  an 
independent  kingdom.  See  Pokti'oal:  A.  I). 
1090-1325. 

A.  D.  1169.— The  first  Cortes.— The  old 
monarchical  constitution.     Sec  Coutks. 

A.  D.  1212-1238.— Progress  of  arms.— Per- 
manent union  of  the  crown  with  that  of  Leon. 
— Conquest  of  Cordova.— Vassalage  imposed 
on  Granada  and  Murcia.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1212-12:58. 

A.  D.  1248-1350.— Reigns  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
Alfonso  the  Learned,  and  their  three  succes- 
sors.   See  Spain:  A.  I).  1248-1850. 

A.  D.  1366-1369.— Pedro  the  Cruel  and  the 
invasion  of  the  English  Black  Prince.  See 
Spain  (Castili;):  A.  1).  1360  l;i69. 

A.  D.  1368-1476.— Under  the  house  of  Tras- 
tamare. — Discord  and  civil  war. — The  triumph 
of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  marriage  to  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon.    See  Spain:  A.  D.  1^08-1479. 

A.  D.  1515. — Incorporation  of  Navarre  with 
the  kingdom.     See  Jvavauuk:  A.  I).  1442-1521. 

A.  D.  1516.- The  crown  united  with  that  of 
Aragon,  by  Joanna,  mother  of  Charles  V.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1496-1517. 


CASTILLA    DEL    ORO.      See  America: 
A.  D.  1509-1511. 

CASTILLON,  Battle  of  (1450).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1431-1453. 

CASTLE  ST.  ANGELO.— The  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  begun  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  A.  I). 
135,  and  probably  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
"owes  its  preservation  entirely  to  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  its  site  and  shape  for  the  purposes  of 
a  fortress,  which  it  has  served  since  the  time  of 
Belisarius.  .  .  .  After  tlie  burial  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  tomb  was  closed  until  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  in  410  A,  D.,  when  his  barba- 
rian soldiers  prob.ably  broke  it  o]ien  in  seardi  of 
treasure,  and  scattered  the  ashes  of  the  Antonines 
to  the  winds.  From  this  time,  for  a  hundred 
years,  tlie  tomb  was  turned  into  a  fortress,  the 
possession  of  wliicli  became  the  object  of  numy 
struggles  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  under  Vitiges 
(537  A.  D.)and  Totilas  (killed  552).  From  tlie 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Gregory  the 
Great  saw  on  its  summit  a  vision  of  St.  Michael 
sheathing  his  sword,  in  token  that  the  prayers 
of  tlie  Romans  for  preservation  from  the  i)lague 
were  heard,  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  was 
considered  as  a  consecrated  building,  under  the 
name  of  'S.  Augelus  inter  Nubes,'  'Usque  ad 
Ca'los,'or  'Inter  Cados,'  until  it  was  seized  in 
923  A.  D.  by  Alberic,  Count  of  Tusculum,  and  the 
infamous  Marozia,  and  again  became  the  scene 
of  the  fierce  struggles  between  Popes,  Emperors, 
and  reckless  adventurers  which  marked  those 
miserable  times.  The  last  injuries  appear  to  have 
been  inflicted  ujion  the  building  in  the  contest 
between  the  French  Pope  Clemens  VII.  and  the 
Italian  Pope  Uri)an  VIII.  [see  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1377-1417].  The  exterior  was  then  finally  dis- 
mantled and  stripped.  Partial  additions  and  resto- 
rations soon  began  to  take  place.  Boniface  IX., 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  erected 
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new  battlements  and  fortifications  on  and  around 
the  building ;  and  since  his  time  it  has  remained 
i..  the  possession  of  the  Papal  government.  The 
strange  medley  of  Papal  reception  rooms,  dun- 
geons and  military  magazines  which  now  en- 
cumbers the  top,  was  chiefly  built  by  Paid  IH. 
The  corridor  connecting  it  with  the  Vatican 
dates  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Borgia  (1494 
A.  I).),  and  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  A'iehacl  on 
the  sununit,  which  replaced  an  older  marble 
statue,  from  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIV." — R. 
Burn,  Home  and  the  CamjMgtui,  ch.  11. 

Also  in  :  W.  W.  Story,  Cmtle  St.  Amjelo. 

CASTLENAUDARI,  Battle  of  (1632).  See 
Fhance:  A.  I).  KWO-KW','. 

CASTLEREAGH,  Lord,  and  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  Sec  Ikkland: 
A.  I).  1798-1800. 

CASTOR  WARE.—"  Durobrivian  or  Castor 
ware,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  the  production 
of  the  extensive  Romano-British  potteries  on  the 
River  Nen  in  Northamptonshire  and  Hunting- 
donshire, which,  w'th  settlements,  are  computed 
to  have  covered  a  district  of  some  twenty  scjuare 
miles  in  extent.  .  .  .  There  are  several  varieties 
.  .  .  and  two  especially  have  been  remarked; 
the  first,  blue,  or  slate-coloured,  the  other 
reddish-brown,  or  of  a  dark  copper  colour." — L. 
.lewett.  Grave  Moi'.mls,  p.  152. 

CASTRA,  Roman. — "  When  a  Roman  army 
was  in  the  field  it  never  halted,  even  for  a  single 
night,  without  throwing  up  an  entrenchment 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  of  the  troops 
and  their  baggage.  This  field-work  was  termed 
Castra.  .  .  .  The  form  of  the  camp  was  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  was  2,017  Roman  feet  in 
length.  The  defences  consisted  of  a  ditch, 
(fossa,)  the  earth  dug  out,  being  thrown  inwards 
so  as  to  form  a  rampart,  (agger,)  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  which  a  pali.sade  (vallum)  was  erected  of 
wooden  stakes,  (valli  —  sudes,)  a  certain  number 
of  which  were  carried  by  each  soldier,  along  with 
his  entrenching  tools." — W.  Riimsay,  Manual  of 
Homaii  Andf/.,  cJ'   13. 

CASTRICUM,    Battle    of.      See    Fkanck: 

A.   D.   1799  (SErTKMHEK — OCTOnEll). 

CASTRIOTS,  The.  See  Amjanians:  A.  D. 
1443-1467. 

CASTRUCCIO  CASTRACANI,  The  des- 
potism of.     See  Italy:   A.  I).  1313-1330. 

CAT  NATION,  The.  See  Amkhican  Auo- 
KiGiNKs:  IIuKONs,  &c.,  and  Iuoquois  Con- 
fedekacy:  TiiEiu  Con(ji:ests,  &c. 

CATACOMBS  OF  ROME,  The.— "The 
Roman  Catacombs  —  a  namecon.sccrated  by  long 
usage,  but  having  no  etymological  meaning,  and 
not  a  very  determinate  geogmphical  one  —  are  a 
vast  labyrinth  of  galleries  excavated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  bills  oround  the 
Eternal  City;  not  in  the  hills  <)n  which  tiie  city 
itself  was  built,  but  in  those  beyond  the  walls. 
Their  extent  is  enormous,  not  as  to  the  amount 
of  superficial  soil  which  they  underlie,  for  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  pass  beyond  the  third  milestone 
from  the  city,  but  in  the  actual  length  of  their 
galleries;  for  these  are  often  excavated  on 
various  levels,  or  piani,  three,  four,  or  even  five, 
one  above  the  other,  and  they  cross  and  recross 
one  another,  some  times  at  short  intervals,  on 
each  of  these  levels;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
are  certainly  not  less  that  'dHO  miles  of  them; 
that  is  to  say,  if  stretched  out  in  one  continuous 
line,  they  would  extend  the  whole  length  of  Italy 


itself.  The  galleries  are  from  two  to  four  feet 
in  width,  and  vary  in  height  according  to  the 
nat\ire  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  dug.  The 
walls  on  both  sides  are  pierced  with  horizontal 
niches,  like  shelves  in  a  book-case,  or  berths  in  a 
steamer,  and  every  niche  once  contained  one  or 
more  dead  bodies.  At  various  intervals  tliis 
succession  of  shelves  is  interrupted  for  a  moment, 
that  room  may  be  made  for  a  doorway  opening 
into  a  small  chamber;  and  the  walls  of  tliese 
chambers  are  generally  pierced  with  graves  in 
the  same  way  as  the  galleries.  These  vast  ex- 
cavations once  formed  the  ancient  Christian 
cemeteries  of  Rome;  they  were  begun  in 
apostolic  times,  and  continued  to  be  used  as 
burial-places  of  the  faithful  until  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Alaric  in  the  year  410.  In  the  third 
century,  the  Roman  Church  numbered  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-si.x  of  them,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  her  titles  or  parishes  within  the  city; 
and  besides  these,  there  are  about  twenty  others, 
of  smaller  dimensions,  isolated  monuments  of 
special  martyrs,  or  belonging  to  this  or  that 
private  family.  Originally  they  all  belonged  to 
private  famdies  or  individuals,  the  villas  or 
gardens  in  which  they  were  dug  being  the 
property  of  wealthy  citizens  who  had  embraced 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  devoted  of  their  substance 
to  His  service.  Hence  their  most  ancient  titles 
were  taken  merely  from  the  names  of  their  law- 
ful owners,  many  of  which  still  survive.  .  .  . 
It  has  always  been  agreed  among  men  of  learn- 
ing who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  excavations,  that  they  were  used  exclusively 
by  the  Christians  as  places  of  burial  and  of  hold- 
ing religious  assemblies.  Modern  research  has 
placed  It  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  also 
originally  designed  for  this  purpose  and  for  no 
other." — J.  S.  Northcote  and  W.  11.  Brownlow, 
Roma  Sotterranea,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

A1.8O  in:  a.  p.  Stanley,  Christian  InMHutions, 
ch.  13. 

CATALAN  GRAND  COMPANY,  The.— 
The  Catalan  Grand  Company  was  a  formidable 
body  of  militiiry  adventurers — mercenary  sol- 
diers—  formed  in  Sicily  during  the  twenty  years 
of  war  that  followed  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
"  High  pay  and  great  license  drew  the  btst 
sinews  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon  into  the  mercea- 
ary  battalions  of  Sicily  and  induced  them  to 
subnut  to  the  severest  discipline."  The  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1302  threw  this  trained  army 
out  of  employment,  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
members  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Androni- 
cusll.,  of  the  restored  Greek  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople. They  were  under  the  command  of  one 
Roger  de  Flor,  who  had  been  a  Templar,  de- 
graded from  his  knighthood  for  desertion,  and 
afterwards  a  pirate;  but  whose  military  talents 
were  undoubted.  The  Grand  Company  soon 
quarrelled  with  the  Greek  emperor;  its  leader 
was  assassinated,  and  open  war  declared.  The 
Greek  army  was  terribly  defeated  in  a  battle  at 
Apros,  A.  D.  1307,  and  the  Catalans  plundered 
Thrace  for  two  years  without  resistance.  Galli- 
poli,  their  headquarters,  to  which  they  brought 
their  captives,  became  one  of  the  great  slave 
marts  of  Europe.  In  1310  they  marched  into 
the  heart  of  Greece,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Walter  de  Brieune,  Duke  of  Athens. 
He,  too,  found  them  dangerous  servants. 
Quarrels  were  followed  by  war;  the  Duke 
perished  in  a  battle  (A.  D.  1311)  with  his  Catalan 
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mercenaries  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus ;  his 
dukedom,  embracing  Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  the 
prize  of  their  victory.  The  widows  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Greek  nobles  who  had  fallen  were 
forced  to  marry  the  officers  of  the  Catalans,  who 
tlms  settled  themselves  in  family  as  well  as 
estate.  They  elected  a  Duke  of  Athens;  but 
proceeded  afterwards  to  make  the  duchy  an 
appanage  of  the  House  of  Aragon.  The  title 
was  held  by  sons  of  the  Aragonese  kings  of 
Sicily  until  1377,  when  it  passed  to  Alphonso  V., 
king  of  Aragon,  and  was  retained  by  the  kings 
of  Spain  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  titular  dukes  were 
represented  at  Athens  by  regents.  "  During  the 
period  the  duchy  of  Athens  was  possessed  by 
the  Sicilian  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  the 
Catalans  were  incessantly  engaged  in  wars  with 
all  their  neighbours."  But,  gradually,  their 
military  vigor  and  discipline  were  lost,  and  their 
name  and  power  in  Greece  disappeared  about 
1386,  when  Athens  and  most  of  the  territory  of 
its  duchy  was  conquered  by  Nero  Acciainoli,  a 
rich  and  powerful  Florentine,  who  had  become 
governor  of  Corinth,  but  acted  as  an  independent 
prince,  and  who  founded  a  new  ducal  family. — 
G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  aiul  Greek 
Empires,  bk.  4,  ch.  2,  sect.  2. 

Also  in:  Same,  Ilist.  of  Greece  from  its  Cony, 
by  the  Crusaders,  ch.  7,  sec.  3. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Bo)nan  Empire,  ch.  62. 

CATALANS  :  A.  D.  1151.— The  County  of 
Barcelona  united  by  marriag^e  to  Aragon. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  10(:5-1258. 

A.  D.  I2th-i5th  Centuries. — Commercial 
importance  and  municipal  freedom  of  Barce- 
lona.    See  Barcklona:  12th-10th  Centuiiiks. 


A.  D.  1461-1472. — Lon^   but    unsuccessful 
revolt  against  John  IL  of 
A.  D.  1368-1479. 


Aragon.    See  Sp.un  : 


A.  D.  1639-1640. — Causes  of  disaffection 
and  revolt.    See  Spain:  A.  D.  1637-lfrxO. 

A.  D.  1640-1652. — Revolt. — Renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. — Annexation 
to  France  offered  and  accepted. — Re-subjec- 
tion to  Spain.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1640-1642; 
1644-1646;  1648-1652. 

A.  D.  1705. — Adhesion  to  the  Allies  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  See  Spain  : 
A.  D.  170.1 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Betrayed  and  deserted  by 
the  Allies.    See  Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1714. 


CATALAUNIAN  PLAINS.  See  Huns: 
A  D.  451. 

CATALONIA.    See  Catalans. 

CATANA,  OR  KATANA,  Battle  of.  See 
Sykacuse:  B.  C.  397-396. 

CATANIA. — Storming  and  capture  by 
King  Ferdinand  (1849).  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1848-1849. 

CATAPAN.  See  Italy  (Southern):  A.  D. 
800-1016. 

CATAWBAS,  The.      See  American  Abo- 

RKUNKS:    SlOUAN  FaMILV. 

CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  Treaty  of.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1547-1559. 

CATERANS.— "  In  1384  an  act  was  passed 
[by  the  Scotch  parliament]  for  the  suppression  of 
mast<'rful  plunderers,  who  get  in  the  statute  their 
Highland  name  of  '  cateran. '  .  .  .  This  is  tlie 
lirst  of  a  long  succession  of  penai  and  denuncia- 


tory laws  against  the  Highlanders." — J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  3,  ch.  27. 

CATHARISTS,  OR  PATARENES.— 
"Among  all  the  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  very 
far  the  most  important  in  numbers  and  in  radical 
antagonism  to  the  Church,  were  the  Cathari,  or 
the  Pure,  as  with  characteristic  sectarian 
assumption  they  styled  themselves.  Albigenses 
they  were  called  in  Languedoc;  Patarenes  in 
North  Italy ;  Good  Men  by  themselves.  Stretch- 
ing through  central  Europe  to  Thrace  and 
Bulgaria,  they  joined  hands  with  the  Paulicians 
of  the  East  and  sliarcd  their  errors.  Whether 
these  Cathari  stood  in  lineal  historical  descent 
from  the  old  Manichieans,  or  had  generated  a 
dualistic  scheme  of  their  own,  is  a  question  hard 
to  answer,  and  which  has  been  answered  in  very 
different  ways.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  in  all  essentials  they  agreed  with  them. " — 
It.  C.  Trench,  Lects.  on  Mediaval  Church  Ilist., 
lect.  15. — "In  Italy,  men  supposed  to  hold  the 
same  belief  [as  that  of  the  Paulicians,  Albigenses, 
etc.  ]  went  by  the  name  of  the  Pateriui,  a  word  of 
uncertain  derivation,  perhaps  arising  from  their 
willingness  meekly  to  submit  to  all  sufferings 
for  Christ's  sake  (pati),  perhaps  from  a  quartiT 
in  the  city  of  Milan  named  '  Pataria ' ;  and  more 
lately  by  that  ot  Cathari  (the  Pure,  Puritans), 
which  was  soon  corrupted  into  Gazari,  whence 
the  German  '  Ketzer, '  the  general  word  for  a 
heretic." — L.  Mariotti,  Fra  Dolcino  and  hit 
Times,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Paulicians,  and  Albi- 
genses. 

CATHAY.  See  China:  The  Names  of  thb 
Country. 

CATHELINEAU  AND,  the  INSUR- 
RECTION IN  LA  VENDEE.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1793  (March— April)  ;  (June)  ;  and  (July 

— DECEMnER). 

CATHERINE  I.,  Czarina  of  Russia,  A.  D. 
1725-1727 Catherine  II.,  Czarina  of  Rus- 
sia, A.  D.  1762-1796 Catherine  and  Jean 

d'Albret,  Queen  and  King  of  Navarre,  A.  D. 

1503-1512 Catherine  de  Medici :  her  part 

in  French  history.  See  France:  A.  D.  1532- 
1547,  to  1584-1589. 

CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
CATHOLIC  RENT  IN  IRELAND.  See 
Ireland:  A.  D.  1811-1829. 

CATHOLIC  DEFENDERS.  See  Ireland: 
A.  D.  1760-1798. 

CATHOLIC  LEAGUE,  The.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1530-1531. 

CATHOLIC  LEAGUE  IN  FRANCE, 
The.     See  France:  A.  I).  1576-1585  and  after. 

CATHOLICS  (England):  A.  D.  1572-1679. 
— Persecutions.  See  Englanij:  A.  D.  1572- 
1603;  1585-1587;  1587-1588;  1678-1679. 

(Ireland) :  A.  D.  1691-1782.— Oppression  of 
the  Penal  Laws.  Sec  Ireland:  A.  D.  1691- 
1782. 

(England):  A.  D.  1778-1780.— Repeal  of 
Penal  laws. — No-Popery  Riots.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1778-1780. 

(Ireland):  A.  D.  1795-1796.— Persecution  by 
Protestant  mobs. — Formation  of  the  Orange 
Society.     See  Ireland:  A.  1).  1795-1796. 

(Ireland):  A.  D.  1801.  — Pitt's  promises 
broken  by  the  King.  See  Enol.vnd:  A.  D. 
1801-1806. 

(England  and  Ireland) :  A.  D.  1829.— Eman- 
cipation from  civil  disabilities.  See  Ireland: 
A.  D.  1811-1829.  
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CATHOLICS,  Old.      See  Papacy:    A.   D. 

1869-1870. 

CATILINE,  The  Conspiracy  of.  See  Rome: 
B.  V,.  «3. 

CATINI,  The.    See  Britain,  Celtic  TninEs. 

CATO  THE  YOUNGER,  and  the  last 
years  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Sec  Romk: 
B.  V.  63-58,  to  47-46. 

CATO  STREET  CONSPIRACY,  The. 
See  Encii-ani):  A.  I).  1820-1837. 

CATRAIL,  The. — An  ancient  rampart,  the 
remains  of  which  are  found  in  southern  Seot- 
land,  ruimliig  from  the  south-east  comer  of 
Peeblesshire  to  the  south  side  of  Liddesdale.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  boundary 
between  the  old  Anglian  Ivingdom  of  Bernicia 
and  the  territory  of  the  British  kings  of  Alcluith 
(Duml)arton).— W.  F.  Skene.  Celtic  ScMland,  v.  1. 

CATTANI.—  VASSALI.—  MASNADA.— 
SERVI. — The  feudal  barons  of  northern  Italy 
were  called  Cattani.  In  the  Florentine  territory, 
"many  of  these  Cattani,  after  having  ben  sub- 
dued and  made  citizens  of  Florence,  still  main- 
tained their  feudal  following,  and  weiu  usually 
attended  by  troops  of  retainers,  half  slaves,  half 
freedmen,  called  '  Uomini  di  Masnada, '  who  held 
certain  possessions  of  them  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service,  took  oaths  of  fidelity,  and 
appear  to  have  included  every  rank  of  person  in 
the  different  ItiUian  states  according  to  the 
q^uality  of  the  chief;  but  without  any  degrada- 
tion of  character  being  attached  to  such  employ- 
ment. This  kind  of  servitude,  which  coidd  not 
be  thrown  off  without  a  formal  act  of  manumis- 
sion, was  common  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
began  in  the  11th  century,  when  innumerable 
chieftains  started  up  owning  no  superior  but  the 
emperor.  Being  at  constant  war  with  each  other 
they  sought  every  means  of  creating  a  military 
following  by  granting  lands  to  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  slaves 
were  then  partly  emancipated  for  the  purpose: 
such  a  condition,  though  not  considered  dis- 
honourable, was  thus  essentially  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  slavery,  and  so  far  differed  from  the 
'  Vassi'and  '  Vassali,'  as  well  as  from  the  '  Vava- 
sours.' .  .  .  Some  slight,  perhaps  unnecessary 
distinction  is  made  between  the  '  Vassi, '  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  vassals  of  the  crown,  and 
the  'Vassali,'  who  were  the  vassals  of  great 
lords.  The  '  Vavasours '  were  the  vassals  of 
great  vassals.  .  .  .  This  union  [as  described 
above]  of  '  Servi, '  slaves,  or  vassals  of  one  chief, 
was  called  '  Masnada,'  and  hence  the  name  '  Mas- 
nadieri,'  so  often  recurring  in  early  Italian  his- 
tory; for  the  commanders  of  these  irregular 
bands  were  often  retained  in  the  pay  of  the 
republic  and  frequently  kept  the  field  when  the 
civic  troops  had  returned  to  their  homes,  or  when 
the  war  was  not  sufficiently  important  to  bring 
the  latter  out  with  the  Carroccio.  .  .  .  Besides 
these  military  Villains,  who  were  also  called 
'Fedeli,'  there  were  two  other  kinds  of  slaves 
amongst  the  early  Italians,  namely  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  labourers  attached  to  the  soil,  who 
were  considered  as  cattle  in  every  respect  except 
that  of  their  superior  utility  and  value:  the 
former  species  of  slavery  was  probably  soon  dis- 
solved by  the  union  of  self-interest  and  human- 
ity: the  latter  began  to  decline  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, partly  continued  through  the  13th,  and 
vanished  entirely  in  the  14th  century." — H.  E. 
Napier,  Florentine  HUtory,  v.  1,  p.  634. 


CATTI,  The.    See  Ciiatti. 
CATUVELLANI,  The.    See  Britain,  Ckl- 

TIC  TllIHKS. 

CAUCASUS  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 
— The  Russian  conquest. — "The  ('aucasus  has 
always  possessed  a  certain  fascination  not  for 
the  Russians  only,  but  also  for  western  nations, 
and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  historical  traditions, 
and  in  memories  of  ancient  times  and  ancient 
nations.  Here  to  the  rocks  of  Elbruz,  Prome- 
theus lay  chained;  and  to  Colchis,  where  the 
Phasis  flowed  towards  the  sea,  through  ever 
green  woods,  came  the  Argonauts.  The  present 
Kutais  is  the  old  capital  of  King  ^Eetes,  near 
which,  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Arcs,  hung  the 
golden  fleece.  The  gold  mines  which  the  Rus- 
sians discovered  in  1864  were  apparently  known 
to  the  Greeks,  whose  colony,  Dioscurias,  was 
an  assemblage  of  300  diverse  nationalities.  .  .  . 
Here  on  the  coasts  of  the  stormy  and  dangerous 
Black  Sea  arose  the  famous  Pontme  kingdom  [see 
Mithridatic  Wars]  which  in  spite  of  its  valiant 
resistance  under  Mithridates,  fell  a  victim  to 
Roman  aggression.  Along  the  rivers  Kura  and 
Rion  ran  the  old  commercial  road  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  which  enriched  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese  in  the  middle  ages.  Up  to  recent  times 
this  trade  consisted  not  only  of  all  sorts  of  other 
merchandise,  but  of  slaves;  numberless  girls  and 
women  were  conveyed  to  Turki.sh  harems  and 
there  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  TarUir  and  Mongol  races.  la 
the  middle  ages  the  Caucasus  was  the  route  by 
wliich  the  wild  Asiatic  hordes,  the  Goths, 
Khasars,  Huns,  Avars,  Mongols,  Tartars,  and 
Arabs  crossed  from  Asia  into  Europe ;  and  con- 
sequently its  secluded  valleys  contain  a  popula- 
tion composed  of  more  different  and  distinct 
races  than  any  other  district  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
It  was  in  the  16th  century,  under  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, that  Russia  first  turned  her  attention  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus;  but  it  was  not 
till  1859  that  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
famous  Schamyl  brought  about  the  final  subju- 
gation of  the  country.  ...  In  1785  [after  the 
partial  conquest  of  1784 — see  Turks:  A.  D. 
1776-1792]  the  mountaineers  had  been  incited  to 
take  arms  by  a  so-called  prophet  Scheick  Man- 
sur,  but  he  was  seized  and  banished  to  Solovetsk, 
on  the  White  Sea.  In  1820  a  Mollah,  Kasi  by 
name,  made  his  appearance  in  Daghestan,  and 
began  to  preach  the  '  Kasawat, '  that  is,  holy  war 
against  the  Russians.  To  him  succeeded  another 
equally  fanatical  adventurer,  Hamset  Beg.  The 
work  which  they  had  begun  was  carried  on  by 
Schamyl,  who  far  surpassed  his  predecessors  ia 
all  the  qualities  which  make  up  a  successful 
guerilla  chief,  and  who  maintained  the  unequal 
conflict  against  the  enemies  of  hia  country  for  25 
years  with  singular  good  fortune,  undaunted 
courage,  untinng ,  energy,  and  conspicuous 
ability.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lesghians  ia 
Daghestan,  and  was  bom  in  1796,  in  the  village 
of  Gimri,  of  poor  shepherd  parents.  In  spite  of 
his  humble  origin  he  raised  himself  to  the  rank 
of  an  Imaum,  surrounded  himself  with  a  strong 
body-guard  of  devoted  adherents,  whom  he 
named  Muridcs,  and  succeeded  in  fanning  to  a 
flame  the  patriotic  ard;  lur  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. The  capture  of  the  mountain  fastness  of 
Achulgo  in  1839  seemed  to  be  the  death-blow  of 
Schamyl's  cause,  for  it  brought  about  the  loss  of 
the  whole  of  Daghestan,  the  very  focus  of  the 
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Murides'  activity.  Scliftmyl  barely  escaped 
being  made  a  y)risoner,  and  was  forced  to  yield 
up  his  son,  Djainmel-Edden,  only  nine  years  of 
tige  as  a  hostage.  The  boy  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  an  I  placed  in  a  cadet  corps,  which 
he  left  at  the  conclusion  of  his  military  educa- 
tlcn  somewhere  about  1850  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1854  where  he  died  a  few 
years  later.  In  1840  the  Tehetchens,  who  liad 
previously  been  pacified,  rose  in  arms  once  more, 
and  Daghestan  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
followed  their  example.  The  country  of  the 
Tehetchens  was  a  specially  favoural)lc  theatre 
for  the  conflict  witli  the  Russians;  its  long 
mountain  chains,  rocky  fastnesses,  impenetrable 
forests,  and  wild  precipices  and  gorges  rendered 
ambuscades  and  surprises  of  constant  and,  to 
the  Russians,  fatal  occurrence.  During  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war,  Russia  had  ransomed 
the  officers  taken  prisoners  by  the  mountaineers, 
but,  subsequently,  no  quarter  was  given  on 
either  side.  At  last,  by  means  of  a  great  cou- 
<^entration  of  tnwps  on  all  the  threatened  points, 
by  fortifying  the  chief  central  stations,  and  by 
forming  broad  military  roads  throughout  the 
district,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  Schamyl's  resistance.  He  now  suffered 
one  reverse  after  another.  His  chief  fastnesses, 
Dargo,  Weden,  and  Guni,  were  successively 
stormed  and  destroyed;  and,  finally,  he  himself 
and  his  family  were  taken  prisoners.  He  was 
astonished  and,  it  is  said,  not  altogether  grati- 
fied to  find  that  a  violent  death  was  not  to  close 
his  romantic  career.  He  and  his  family  were  at 
first  interned  at  Kaluga  in  Russia,  both  a  house 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  his  mainte- 
nance being  assigned  to  him.  But  after  a  few 
years  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to  Mecca,  where 
he  died.  His  sons  and  grandsons,  who  have  en- 
tirely adopted  the  manners  of  the  Russians,  are 
officers  in  the  Circassian  guard.  In  1864  the 
pacification  of  the  whole  country  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  few  years  later  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  was  proclaimed  at  Tiflis.  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  various  mountain  tribes,  the 
Circassians  had  the  choice  given  them  by  the 
Government  of  settling  on  the  low  country  along 
the  Kuban,  or  of  emigrating  to  Turkey.  The 
latter  course  was  chosen  by  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  urged,  thereto,  in  great  measure,  by  en- 
voys from  Turkey.  As  many  as  400,000  are  said 
to  have  come  to  the  ports,  where  the  Sultan  had 
promised  to  send  vessels  to  receive  them;  but 
delays  took  place,  and  a  large  number  di«d  of 
want  and  disease.  Those  who  reached  Turkey 
were  settled  on  the  west  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  Bulgaria  and  near  Varna,  and  proved  them- 
selves most  troublesome  and  unruly  subjects. 
Most  of  those  who  at  first  remained  in  Circassia 
followed  their  fellow-countrymen  in  1874." — 
II.  M.  Chester,  Rusna,  ch.  18. 

Also  in:  F.  Mayne.  Life  of  Mcliolaa  I.,  pt.  1, 
eh.  11  and  14. — S.  M.  Schmucker,  Life  and  Reign 
of  Nicholna  L,  c^.  21. 

CAUCASUS.The  Indian.— "The  real  Cauca- 
sus was  the  most  lofty  range  of  mountains  known 
to  the  Greeks  before  [Alexander's  conquests], 
and  they  were  generally  regarded  as  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world.  Hence  when  the  army 
of  Alexander  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  mountain 
barrier  [of  the  Hindoo  Koosh]  that  rose  before 
them  as  they  advanced  northward  from  Aracho- 
sia,  they  seem  to  have  at  once  concluded   that 


this  could  be  no  other  than  the  Caucasus." 
Hence  the  name  Caucasus  given  by  the  (Jrecks 
to  those  mountains;  "for  tlie  name  of  Hindoo 
Koosh,  ))y  which  they  are  still  known,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  ' 
— E.  II.  Bunl)ury,  Hint,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  eh.  12, 
note  Q. 
CAUCI,    The.       See    Ireland,   Tiubes  oh" 

E.VllLY  ('Kl/nc  LsiIAniTANTO. 

CAUCUS.— In  1634  — the  fourth  year  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  —  tlie  freemen  of 
the  colony  chose  Dudley  instead  of  Winthrop 
for  governor.  The  next  year  they  "  followed 
up  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  by  choosing 
Haynes  as  governor,  a  choice  agreetl  upcm  by 
deputies  from  the  towns,  who  came  together  for 
that  purpose  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the 
court  —  the  first  instance  of  '  the  (raucus  system' 
on  record.  "—R.  Ilildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  r.  1, 
p.  224. — See,  also,  Conokess  ok  the  United 
States. 

CAUDINE  FORKS,  The  Romans  at  the. 
See  Ro.me:  B.  C.  34:1-290. 

CAUSENNiE,  OR  ISINiE.— A  town  of 
some  importance  in  Roman  Britain.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  town  occupied  the  .site 
of  the  modern  Ancaster,  which  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  Roman  antiquities  since  the  time 
of  Leland." — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 

CAVALIERS,  The  party  of  the.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1641  (OcTOBEU);  also.  Round- 
heads. 

CAVE  DWELLERS.— "We  find  a  hunting 
and  fishing  race  of  cave-dwellers,  in  the  remote 
pleistocene  age,  in  possession  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  Britain,  probably  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Eskimos,  living  and  forming 
part  of  a  fauna  in  which  northern  and  southern, 
living  and  extinct,  species  are  strangely  mingled 
with  those  now  living  in  Europe.  In  the  neolithic 
age  caves  were  inhabited,  and  used  for  tombs,  by 
men  of  the  Iberian  or  Hjisque  race,  which  is  still 
represented  by  the  small  dark-haired  peoples 
of  Europe." — W.  B.  Dawkins,  Cave  Hunting, 
p.  430. 

CAVE  OF  ADULLAM.  See  Adullam, 
Cave  ok. 

CAVOUR,  Count,  and  the  unification  of 
Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1856-1859,  and  1859- 
1861. 

CAVOUR,  Treaty  of  (1561).  See  Savoy: 
A.  D.  1559-1580. 

CAWNPUR,  or  CAWNPORE  :  A.  D. 
1857. — Siege  by  the  Sepoy  mutineers. — Sur- 
render and  massacre  of  the  English.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1857  (May— August),  and  1857- 
1858  (July— June). 

CAXTON  press,  The.  See  Printing 
and  the  Press:  A.  D.  1476-1491. 

CAYENNE,  Colonization  of.  See  Guiana: 
A.  D.  1580-1814. 

CAYUGAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines :  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

CEADAS,  The.    See  Barathru.m. 

CEBRENES,  The.     See  Trcja. 

CECIL,  Sir  William  (Lord  Burleigh),  and 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1558-1598. 

CECORA,  Battle  of  (1621).  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1590-1648. 

CECROPIA.— CECROPIAN  HILL.— The 
Acropolis  of  Athens.     See  Attica. 
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CEDAR  CREEK,  Battle  of.  Sec  Umted 
Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  L).  1864  (Adodst — October: 
Vikoinia). 

CEDAR  MOUNTAIN  OR  CEDAR  RUN, 
Battle  of.  Set'  Umtkh  Statks  ok  Am.:  A.  I). 
1862  (.Iiii,v — AiKiuHT:  Vikoinia). 

CELESTINE    II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1143-1144. 

....Celestine  III.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1191-1198 

Celestine  IV.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1241 Celestine 

v..  Pope,  A.  D.  1294.  July  to  Dtcember. 

CELTIBERIANS,  The.— "The  Ccltiberi 
ofcupied  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  two  Castiles,  an  elevated  tjible  land  bordered 
and  intersected  by  mountains.  They  were  the 
most  warlike  race  in  the  Spanish  peninsula." — 
O.  Long,  Decline  of  the  lionuin  Jiepublic,  ch.  1. — 
"  The  appellation  Celtiberiana  indicates  that  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  [Spain] 
there  was  a  mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians. 
Nevertheless  tlie  Iberians  must  Lave  been  the 
prevailing  race,  for  we  find  no  indications  of 
Celtic  characteristics  in  the  people." — W.  Ihne, 
IIM.   of  llume,   hk.    5,   ch.    6,   note. — See,   also, 

NUMANTIAN  WaU. 

CELTS,  The.— "The  Celts  form  a  branch  of 
the  great  family  of  nations  which  has  been 
variously  called  Aryan,  Indo-Europeim,  Indo- 
Germanic,  Indo-Celtic  and  .Japhetic,  its  other 
branches  being  represented  by  the  Italians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Litu-Slaves,  the  Armenians,  the 
Persians  and  the  chief  peoples  of  Hindustan. 
.  .  .  The  Celts  of  antiquity  who  appeared  first 
and  oftenest  in  history  were  those  of  Gallia, 
■which,  having  been  made  by  the  French  into 
Gaule,  we  term  Gaul.  It  includial  the  France 
and  Switzerland  of  the  present  day,  and  much 
territory  besides.  This  people  had  various 
names.  One  of  them  was  Galli,  which  in  their 
language  meant  warriors  or  bnive  men;  .  .  . 
but  the  Gauls  themselves  in  Cicsar's  time  appear 
to  have  preferred  the  name  which  he  wrote 
Celta'.  This  was  synonymous  with  the  other 
and  appears  to  have  meant  warriors.  .  .  .  The 
Celtic  family,  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it  into 
the  darkness  of  antiquity  consisted  of  two  groups 
or  branches,  with  linguistic  features  of  their  own 
which  marked  them  off  from  one  another.  To 
the  one  belonged  the  ancestors  of  the  people  who 
speak  Gaelic  in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Highlands  of  the  North.  .  .  .  The  national  name 
which  the  members  of  this  group  have  always 
given  themselves,  so  far  as  one  knows,  is  that  of 
Galdhel,  pronounced  and  spelt  in  Engli.sh  Gael, 
but  formerly  written  by  themselves  Goidel.  .  .  . 
The  other  group  is  represented  in  point  of 
speech  by  the  people  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons. 
.  .  .  The  national  name  of  those  speaking  these 
dialects  was  that  of  Briton ;  but,  since  taat  word 
has  now  no  jirecise  meaning,  we  take  the  Welsh 
form  of  it,  which  is  Brython,  and  call  this  group 
Brythons  and  Brythonle,  Avlienever  it  is  needful 
to  be  exact.  The  ancient  Gauls  nm.st  also  be 
classified  with  them,  since  the  Brythons  may  be 
regarded  as  Gauls  who  came  over  to  settle  in 
Britain." — J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  ch.  1. — See, 
also,  Akvans,  and  An-ENnix  A,  v.  1. 

Origin  and  first  meaning  of  the  name. — 
"  Who  were  the  Keltic  of  Spain  ?  the  population 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  word  Celtici  and 
Celtiberi,  Keltic  Iberians  or  Iberian  Kelts  ?  .  .  . 
I  think,  that  though  used  to  denominate  the 
tribe  and  nations  allied  to  the  Gauls,  it  [the  wonl 
Celt  or  Kelt]  was,  originally,  no  Gallic  word  — 


as  little  native  as  Welsh  is  British.  I  also  think 
that  even  the  first  populations  to  which  it  was 
applied  were  other  than  Keltic  in  the  modern 
sense  of  tlie  term.  I  tliink,  in  short,  that  it  was 
a  word  belonging  to  the  Iberian  language, 
applied,  until  the  time  of  Ctesar  at  least,  to  Iberic 
popula  ions.  ...  By  the  time  of  Ciesar,  how- 
ever, a  great  number  of  undoubted  Gauls  were 
included  under  the  nameCelUe:  in  other  wonls, 
the  Iberian  name  for  an  Iberian  population  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Greeks  as  the  name  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  south-western  Gaul,  and  it 
was  then  extended  by  the  Romans  so  as  to 
include  all  the  populations  of  Gallia  except  the 
Belgie  and  Aquitanians." — II.  G.  Latham,  JS^A- 
nology  of  Europe,  ch.  2. 

♦ 

CELTS. — A  name  given  among  archaic  logists 
to  certain  jjrehistoric  implements,  both  stone  and 
bronze,  of  the  wedge,  chisel  and  axe  kind.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  contends  that  the  term  is 
properly  applied  only  to  the  bronze  chisels,  which 
the  old  antiquary  Hearne  identified  with  the 
Roman  celtis,  or  chisel  —  whence  the  name.  It 
has  evidently  no  connection  with  the  word  Celt 
used  ethnologically. 

CELYDDON,  Forest  of  (or  Coed  Celydon). 
See  BiiiT.viN.  Celtic  Tkibes. 

CENABUM.    See  Genabum. 

CENOMANIANS,   The.    See  Insubrians. 

CENSORS,  The  Roman.—"  The  censorship 
was  an  office  so  remarkable  that,  however 
familiar  the  subject  may  be  to  many  readers,  it 
is  uecessjiry  here  to  bestow  some  notice  on  it. 
Its  original  business  was  to  take  a  register  of  the 
citizens  and  of  their  property;  but  this,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  than  the  dmw- 
ing  up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became  in 
fact,  from  the  large  discretion  allowed  to  every 
Roman  oflilcer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  censors  made  out  the  returns 
of  the  free  population;  but  they  did  more;  they 
divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and 
drew  up  a  list  of  the  senators,  a  list  of  the 
equites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several 
tribes,  or  of  those  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  right 
of  voting,  and  a  list  of  the  lerarians,  consisting 
of  those  freedmen,  naturalized  strangers,  and 
others,  who,  being  enrolled  in  no  tribe,  possessed 
no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the 
private  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  lists 
thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  regarded  as 
legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition.  .  .  .  From 
thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to 
Roman  notions,  to  the  decision  of  questions  of 
right;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  reallj' 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank.  ...  If  a  man 
behaved  tyrannically  to  his  wife  or  children,  if 
he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his 
slaves,  if  he  neglected  his  land,  if  he  indulged  in 
habits  of  extravagant  expense,  or  followed  any 
calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,  the 
offence  was  justly  noted  by  the  censors,  and  the 
offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators, 
if  his  rank  was  so  high;  or,  if  he  were  an 
ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  lerarians.  .  .  . 
The  censors  had  the  entire  mauagement  of  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  state,  or  of  its  vectigalia. 
They  were  the  commonwealth's  stewards,  and  to 
their  hands  all  its  property  was  entrusted.  .  .  . 
With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in 
kingly  state,  for  the  censor's  robe  was  all  scarlet 
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.  .  .  the  censors  might  well  seem  too  great  for  a 
free  commonwettlth. " — T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
ch.  17. — See,  also,  Lu8Thu.\i. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  Ruins  of  ancient 
civilization.  See  Amkkican  Auouioinks: 
Mayas,  and  Quiches;  also,  Mexico,  Ancient. 

Discovery  and  early  settlement.  Sec  Amku- 
KA     A.  I).  1498-1505;  1509-1511;  1513-1517. 

A.  D.  1821-1871.— Separation  from  Spain, 
and  Independence. — Attempted  federation  and 
its  failures. — Wars  and  revolutions  of  the  five 
Republics. — "  The  centnil  part  of  the  Ainericaii 
continent,  extending  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  consisteil 
in  the  old  colonial  times  of  several  Intendancies, 
nil  of  which  were  united  in  the  Captaincy-Gen- 
eral of  Guatemala.  Like  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  it  was  a  neglected  part  of  the  Spanish 
Empire.  .  .  .  Central  America  has  no  history  up 
to  the  epoch  of  independence.  ...  It  was  not 
until  the  success  of  the  Revolution  had  become 
certain  on  botli  sides  of  them,  both  in  Mexico 
and  New  Granada,  that  the  Intendancies  which 
made  up  the  Captaincj'-General  of  Guatemala 
declared  themselves  also  independent  of  Spain. 
The  cry  of  liberty  had  indeed  been  raised  in 
Costa  Rica  in  1813,  and  in  Nicaragua  in  1815; 
but  the  Revolution  was  postponed  for  six  years 
longer.  Guatemala,  the  seat  of  government, 
published  its  declaration  in  September,  1821,  and 
its  example  was  speedily  followed  by  San  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  on  proclaiming 
its  independence,  together  with  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Guatemala,  declared  its  adhesion  to 
what  was  known  in  Mexico  as  the  plan  of  Iguala 
[see  Mexico:  A.  D.  1820-1826].  As  there  were 
no  Spanish  troops  in  Central  America,  the  recu- 
sant Spanish  official  party  could  make  no  resist- 
ance to  the  popular  movement;  and  many  of 
them  crossed  the  sea  to  Cuba  or  returned  to 
Spain.  .  .  .  The  Revolution  of  Central  America 
thus  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  independence, 
as  having  been  accomplished  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood."  During  the  brief  empire  of 
Iturbide  in  Mexico  [see  as  above]  the  Central 
American  states  were  annexed  to  it,  though 
with  strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  all  except 
Guatemala.  "On  the  proclamation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  in  3Iexico  [1824],  the  whole  of 
Central  America,  except  the  district  of  Chiapas, 
withdrew  from  the  alliance,  and  drove  out  the 
Mexican  officials  as  only  a  year  before  they  had 
driven  out  the  Spanish  officials.  The  people  now 
had  to  face  the  task  of  forming  a  government 
for  themselves:  and  .  .  .  they  now  resolved  on 
combining  in  a  federation,  m  imitation  of  the 
great  United  States  of  North  America.  Perhaps 
no  stiites  were  ever  less  suited  to  form  a  federal 
union.  The  petty  territories  of  Central  America 
lie  on  two  oceans,  are  divided  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  have  scarcely  any  communication  with  each 
other:  and  the  citizens  of  each  have  scarcely  any 
common  interest.  A  Central  American  federa- 
tion, however,  'was  an  imposing  idea,  and  the 
people  clung  to  it  with  great  pcrtinacitj'.  The 
first  effort  for  "'.'deration  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Geneml  Filisola.  All  the  Intendan- 
cies combined  in  one  sovereign  state;  fii'st  under 
the  name  of  the 'United  Provinces,'  afterwards 
(November  22.  1823)  under  that  of  the  '  Federal 
Republic '  of  Central  America.  ...  A  constitu- 
tion of  the  most  libeml  kind  was  voted.  This 
constitution  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the 


first  which  abolished  slavery  at  onco  and  abso- 
lutely and  declared  tiie  slave  trade  to  be  piracy. 
.  .  .  The  clerical  and  oligarchic  party  st!t  their 
faces  stubbornly  against  the  execution  of  the 
constitution,  and  began  the  revolt  at  Leon  in 
Nicaragua.  The  union  broke  down  in  1826,  and 
though  Morazan  [of  Honduras]  reconstituted  it 
in  1829,  its  history  is  a  record  of  continual  re- 
bellion and  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Guate- 
inaltec  oligarchy.  Of  all  South  American  con- 
servative parties  thi;j  oligarchy  was  perhaps  the 
most  despicable.  They  sank  to  their  lowest 
when  they  rai.sed  the  Spanish  ffag  in  1832.  But 
in  doing  this  they  went  too  i^ar.  Morazan's 
successes  date  from  this  time,  and  having  beaten 
the  Guatemaltecs,  he  transferred  the  Fedeml 
government  in  1834  to  San  Salvador.  But  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Central  America  dragged 
on  a  precarious  existence  until  1838,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  the  revolt  of  Carrera  in  Guate- 
mala. From  "the  first  the  influence  of  the  Fed- 
eralists in  the  capital  began  to  decay,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  they  had  little  power  except 
in  Honduras,  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  The 
Costa  Ricans,  a  thriving  commercial  community, 
but  of  no  great  political  importance,  and  sepa- 
rated by  mountainous  wastes  from  all  the  rest, 
soon  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  public  business. 
A  second  Federal  Republic,  excluding  Costa 
Rica,  was  agreed  to  in  1842;  but  it  fared  no 
better  than  the  first.  The  chief  representative 
of  the  Federalist  principle  in  Central  America 
was  Morazan,  of  Honduras,  from  whose  govern- 
ment Carrera  had  revolted  in  1838.  On  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Federation  Morazan  had  fled  to  Chile, 
and  on  his  return  to  Costa  Rica  he  was  shot  at 
San  Jose  by  the  Carrerists.  This  avus  a  great 
blow  to  the  Liberals,  and  it  was  not  until  1847 
that  a  third  Federation,  consisting  of  Honduras, 
San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  was  organized. 
For  some  years  Honduras,  at  the  head  of  these 
states,  carried  on  a  war  against  Guatemala  to 
compel  it  to  join  the  union.  Guatemala  was  far 
more  than  their  match:  San  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua soon  failed  in  the  struggle,  and  left  Hon- 
duras to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  Under  General 
Carrera  Guatemala  completely  defeated  its  rival ; 
and  to  his  successes  are  due  the  revival  of  the 
Conservative  or  Clerical  party  all  over  Central 
America.  .  .  .  The  government  of  each  state 
became  weaker  and  weaker:  revolutions  were 
everywhere  frequent:  and  ultimately  .  .  .  the 
whole  country  was  near  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a  North  American  adventurer  [see  Nicauaoua: 
A.  D.  1855-1860].  In  former  times  the  English 
government  had  maintained  some  connection 
with  the  country  [originating  with  the  bucca- 
neei-s  and  made  important  by  the  mahogany -cut- 
ting] through  the  independent  Indians  of  the 
Mosquito  coast,  over  whom,  for  the  purposes  of 
their  tnide  with  Jamaica,  it  had  maintained  a 
protectorate :  and  even  u  small  English  commer- 
cial colony,  called  Greytown,  had  been  founded 
on  this  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan. 
Towards  the  close  of  Carrera's  ascendancy  tiiis 
coast  was  resigned  to  Nicaragua,  and  tlie  Bay 
Islands,  which  lie  off  the  coast,  to  Honduras;  and 
England  thus  retained  nothing  in  the  country  but 
the  old  settlement  of  British  Honduras,  with  its 
capital,  Belize.  After  Carrera's  death  in  1865,  the 
Liberal  party  began  to  reas.sert  itself:  ami  in  1871 
there  was  a  Liberal  revolution  in  Guatemala  it- 
self."— E.  J.  Payne,  Uid.  ofEurop'n  Colon's,  ch.2l. 
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Also  in  :   H.  II.  Bancroft,  Iliit.  of  the  Pneifc 

Statu. 

♦ 

CENTRAL  ASIA.    «(o  Asia,  Ckntual. 
CENTRE,  The.     Sec  HioiiT.  Ac. 
CENTREVILLE,     Evacuation     of.      Hce 
Unitki)  Statics  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801-1H63  (De- 

CEMIIKU— MaUCII  :    VlIUltNIA). 

CENTURIES,  Roman.    Sec  Comitia  Cen- 

Tt'IlIATA. 

CENTURION.— TIic  olllccr  comnmiKUnpono 
of  the  lifty  five  centuries  or  companies  in  ii 
Honian  legion  of  tlie  empire.  Sec  Lboion, 
Roman. 

CENWULF,  KingofMercia,  A.  D.  794-819. 

CEORL.     See  Eoiu.,  and  Etiiku 

CEPEDA,  Battle  of  (1859).  See  Akoentine 
Ri:im:»i,U':  A.  1).  1HUJ-1H74. 

CEPHISSUS,  Battle  of  the  (A,  D,  1311). 
See  (;atai,av  (titANO  Company. 

CERAMICUS  OF  ATHENS.— The  Cem- 
mieus  was  originally  the  most  important  of  the 
suburban  <listricts  of  Athens  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  pottei-s.  "It  is  probable  that 
about  the  time  of  Pisistmtus  the  market  of  the 
ancient  suburb  called  the  (-crandcus  (for  every 
Attic  distri(;t  posses.sed  its  own  inarlict)  was  con- 
stituted the  central  market  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
They  [the  Pisistratidie]  connected  Athens  in  all 
directions  by  roadways  with  the  country  dis- 
tricts: these  roads  were  accurately  measured, 
and  all  met  on  the  Ceramicus,  in  tlie  centre  of 
which  an  altar  was  erected  to  tlie  Twelve  Gods. 
From  this  centre  of  town  and  country  were  cal- 
culated the  distances  to  the  different  country 
districts,  to  the  ports,  and  to  the  most  important 
sanctuaries  of  the  common  fatherland.  .  .  .  [In 
the  next  century  —  in  the  age  of  Pericles  —  the 
population  had  extended  to  the  north  and  west 
and]  part  of  the  ancient  potters'  district  or 
Cemmicus  had  long  become  a  quarter  of  the  city 
[the  Inner  Ceramicus] ;  the  other  part  remained 
suburb  [the  Outer  Ceramicus].  Between  the 
two  lay  the  double  gate  or  Dipylum,  the  broad- 
est and  most  splendid  gate  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
Here  the  broad  carriage-road  which,  avoiding 
all  heights,  a.scended  from  the  market-place  of 
Ilippodamus  directly  to  the  city-market  of  the 
Ceramicus,  entered  the  city ;  from  here  straight 
to  the  west  led  the  road  to  Eleusis,  the  sacred 
course  of  the  festive  processions.  .  .  .  From 
this  road  again,  immediately  outside  the  gate, 
branched  off  that  which  led  to  the  Academy. 
.  .  .  The  liigh  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
gates  were  everywhere  bordered  with  numerous 
and  handsome  sepulchral  monuments,  in  par- 
ticular the  road  leading  through  the  outer  Cera- 
micus. Here  lay  the  public  burial-ground  for 
the  citi2ens  who  had  fallen  in  war;  the  vast 
space  was  divided  into  fields,  corresponding  to 
the  different  battle-fields  at  home  and  abroad." — 
E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch.  2,  and  bk.  3, 
ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of  Athena, 
sect.  3. 

CERESTES,  OR  KERESTES,  Battle  of 
(1506).     SccHungauy:  A.  D.  1595-1606. 

CERIGNOLA,  Battle  of  (1503).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  l.'501-ir)04. 

CERISOLES,  Battle  of  (1544).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1532-1547. 

CE RONES,  The.  See  Britain,  Celtic 
Tribes. 


CERRO  GORDO,  Battle  of.     See  Mexico: 

A.    1).    IHt7(MAIl«'H — SEI'TEMHEU). 

CESS. — A  word,  corrupted  from  "assess," 
signifying  a  rate,  or  tax;  used  especially  in 
S(M)tla"n(l,  and  applied  more  particularly  to  a  tax 
imposed  in  167H,  for  the  maintenance  of  troops, 
during  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters. — A 
Cloud  of  WitneitHea,  ed.  hy  J.  H.  T}iompm>n,  p.  07. 
—  The  Imp.  Diet. 

CEUTA,  A.  D,  1415.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  Portugese.  See  Portugal:  A.  D.  1415- 
14(10. 

A.  D.  1668.— Ceded  to  Spain.  See  Portu- 
OAL:  A.  D.  1037-l(i(lH. 


CEVENNES,  The  prophets  of  the  (or  the 
C^venol  prophets).— The  Camisards.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1702-1710. 

CEYLON,  3d  Centary  B.  C-  Conversion 
to  Buddhism.     SecLsntA:  l\.  V.  312 . 

A.    D.    1802. — Permanent    acquisition     by 
England.     See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 
♦ 

CHACABUCO,  Battle  of  (1817).  Sec  Chile  : 
A.  D.  1810-1H18. 

CHACO,  The  Gran.    See  Guan  Chaco. 

CHiERONEA,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  338).    See 

Greece:    B.   (!.    357-336 (B.  C.   86).    See 

Miturioatic  Wars. 

CHAGAN.    See  Kuan. 

CHA'HTAS,  OR  CHOCTAWS,  The.  See 
American  Aiiokioines:  Muskiiogean  Family. 

CHALCEDON.— An  ancient  Greek  city, 
founded  by  the  Megarians  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium, 
like  which  city  it  suffered  in  early  times  many 
changes  of  masters.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Romans  by  the  last  king  of  Bitliynia. 

A.  D.  258.— Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A.  D.  258-267. 

A.  D.  616-625. — '^^c  Persians  in  possession. 
See  Persia:  A.  D.  226-627. 


CHALCEDON,  The  Council  of  (A.  D.  451). 
See  Nebtorian  and  Monophysite  Contro- 
versy. 

CHALCIS  AND  ERETRIA.— "The  most 
dangerous  rivals  of  Ionia  were  the  towns  of 
Eubwa,  among  which,  in  the  fi.r8t  instance. 
Cyme,  situated  in  an  excellent  bay  of  the  east 
coast,  in  a  district  abounding  in  wine,  and  after- 
wards the  two  sister-towns  on  the  Euripus,  Chal- 
cis  and  Eretria,  distinguished  themselves  by 
larger  measures  of  colonization.  While  Eretria, 
the  '  city  of  rowers, '  rose  to  prosperity  especially 
by  means  of  purple-fisheries  and  a  ferry-naviga- 
tion conducted  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale, 
Chalcis,  the  'bronze  city,'  on  the  double  sea  of 
the  Boiotian  sound,  contrived  to  niise  and 
employ  for  herself  the  most  important  of  the 
many  treasures  of  the  island  —  its  copper.  .  .  . 
Chalcis  became  the  Greek  centre  of  this  branch 
of  industry ;  it  became  the  Greek  Sidon.  Next 
to  Cyprus  there  were  no  richer  stores  of  copper 
in  the  Greek  world  than  on  Eubma,  and  in  Chal- 
cis were  the  first  copper-works  and  smithies 
known  in  European  Greece. " — E.  Curtius,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch.  3. — The  Chalcidians  were 
enterprising  colonists,  particularly  in  Thrace,  la 
the  Macedonian  peninsula,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  founded  thirty-two  towns,  which  were 
collectively  called  the  Chalcidice,  and  in  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.    It  was  the  abundant  wealth  of 
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Thrace  In  metiilHc  ores  which  drew  the  Chiilcl- 
diana  to  it.  About  700  B.  C.  ii  honler  feud 
between  CJhiihHs  iind  En-triu,  concerning  certuin 
"  Lehintiiin  fields"  wlilch  liiy  between  them, 
grew  to  Huch  piDportlons  and  so  many  otlier 
states  came  to  take  part  In  it,  that,  "  accordinjj 
to  Thucydides  no  war  of  more  uidversal  import- 
ance for  the  wliole  nation  was  fouglit  between 
the  full  of  Trojii  and  tlie  PerHiun  war."— Tlie 
same,  v.  1,  bk.  2,  rh.  1.  —  Chalcis  was  subdued 
by  the  Athenians  in  B.  C.  50«.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  f>()»-50fl;  also  KivEKUcns,  and  Eub(ea. 

CHALCUS.     Se(!  Tai.knt. 

CHALDEA.  — CHALUEES.      See    Babv- 

LONIA. 

CHALDEAN  CHURCH.    See  Nestouians. 

CHALDIRAN,  Battle  of  (1514).  SeeTuuKs: 
A.  D.  1481-ir)20. 

CHALGROVE  field,  Fall  of  Hampden 
at.     SeeEN(ii,ANU:    A.  D.  1643  (AuousT — Sep- 

TEMBEIl). 

CHALONS,  Battles  at  (A.  D.  271).— Among 
the  many  pretenders  to  the  Roman  imperial 
throne — "the  thirty  tyrants,"  as  they  were 
called  — of  the  distracted  reign  of  Qallienus,  was 
Tetricus,  who  had  been  governor  of  Aquitaine. 
The  dangerous  honor  was  forced  upon  him,  by 
a  demoralized  army,  and  he  reigned  against  his 
will  for  several  years  over  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Britain.  At  length,  when  the  iron-handed 
Aurellan  had  taken  the  reins  of  government  at 
Rome,  Tetricus  secretly  plotted  with  him  for 
deliverance  from  his  own  uncoveted  greatness. 
Aurellan  Invaded  Gaul  and  Tetricus  led  an  army 
against  him,  only  to  betray  it,  In  a  great  battle 
at  Chalons  (271),  where  the  rebels  were  cut  to 

Sleces. — E.   Gibbon,  Decline   and   Fall   of  the 
'.oman  Empire,  eh.  11. 

A.  D.  366.  See  Alemanni,  Invasion  of 
Gaul  by  thk. 

A.  D.  451.  See  Hunb:  A.  D.  451,  Attila'h 
Invasion  of  Gaul. 


CHALYBES,  The.— The  Chalybes,  or 
Chalyblans,  were  an  ancient  people  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxlne,  probably  east 
of  the  Halys,  who  were  noted  as  workers  01  Iron. 
— E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  22, 
note  A. 

CHAM  AVI,  The.  See  Bructeri;  also, 
Franks;  also,  Gaul:  A.  D.  355-361. 

CHAMBERS  OF  REANNEXATON, 
French.     See  France:  A.  D.  1679-1681. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  Burning  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (July: 
Vieginia— Maryland). 

CHAMPAGNE:  Origin  of  the  county.— 
In  the  middle  years  of  the  revolt  that  dethroned 
the  Carlovlnglans  and  raised  the  Capetlans  to  a 
throne  which  they  made  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
of  France,  Count  Herbert  of  Vermandols  allied 
.  himself  with  the  party  of  the  latter,  and  began 
operations  for  the  expanding  of  his  domain. 
"The  Champaign  of  Rhelms,  the  'Campania 
Remensls* — a  most  appropriate  descriptive  de- 
nomination of  the  region  —  an  extension  of  the 
^  plains  of  Flanders  —  but  not  yet  employed  pollti- 
'  cally  as  designating  a  province  —  was  protected 
against  Count  Herbert  on  the  Vermandols  border 
by  the  Castrum  Theodoricl  —  Chateau  Thierry. 
.  .  .  Herbert's  profuse  promises  induced  the 
commander  to  betray  his  duty.  .  .  .  Herbert, 
through  this   occupation  of  Chdteau  Thierry, 


obtained  the  city  of  Troyes  and  all  the  '  Campania 
ReiiK'iisis.'  which,  under  his  potent  sway,  was 
speedily  developed  Into  the  inagnitleent  ('ouiity 
of  (Champagne.  Herbert  and  Ids  lineage  helil 
Champagne  during  three  generations,  until  some 
time  after  the  accession  of  the  ('ajiets,  when  the 
Grand  Fief  pas.sed  from  the  H<mse  of  Ver- 
mandols to  the  House  of  Illois."— Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave,  Hint,  of  .\i>nii(iiitli/  itnil  Kii'i.,  p.  2,  /).  11>2. 

CHAMPteAUBERT,  Battle  of.  See 
Fuanck:  a.  I).  1H14  (.Iam:ahy— March). 

CHAMPION Y.Sortle  of (1870).  See  Fuanck: 
A.  I).  1HT0-1H71. 

CHAMPION'S  HILL,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (April- 
July:  On  THE  Mississippi). 

CHAMPLAIN,  Samuel.— Explorations  and 
Colonizations.  See  Canada  (Nkw  Fuanck): 
A.  I).  1603-1605;  1608-1611;  and  1611-1610. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lake:  A.  D.  1776.  -Arnold's 
naval  battle  with  Carleton.  See  t  nited  States 
OF  A.M. :  A.  I).  177(5-1777. 

A.  D.  i8id. — Macdonough's  naval  victory. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (Sep- 
tember). 

♦ 

CHAMPS  DE  MARS. -CHAMPS  DE 
MAI. — When  the  Merovingian  kings  of  the 
Franks  summoned  their  captains  to  gather  for 
the  planning  and  preparing  of  campaigns,  the 
assemblies  ,vere  called  at  first  the  Champs  do 
Mars,  because  the  meeting  was  In  earliest  spring 
—  In  March.  "  But  as  the  Franks,  from  serving 
on  foot,  became  cavaliers  under  the  second  [the 
Carlovlnglan]  race,  the  time  was  changed  to 
l^Iay,  for  the  sake  of  forage,  and  the  as-semblles 
were  called  Champs  de  Mai." — E.  E.  Crowe, 
Hist,  of  France,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Mallu,m,  and 
Parliament  op  Paris. 

CHANCAS,  The.  See  Peru:  The  Abori- 
ginal inhabitants. 

CHANCELLOR,  The.— "The  name  [of  the 
Chancellor],  derived  prol)ably  from  the  cancelll 
or  screen  behind  which  the  secretarial  work  of 
the  royal  household  was  carried  on,  claims  a  con- 
siderable antiquity ;  and  the  offices  which  it  de- 
notes are  various  in  proportion.  The  chancellor 
of  the  Karolinglan  sovereigns,  succeeding  to  the 
place  of  the  more  ancient  referendarlus,  Is  simply 
the  royal  notary;  the  archi-cancellarlus  is  the 
chief  of  a  large  body  of  such  officers  associated 
under  the  name  of  the  chancery,  and  Is  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  seal.  It  Is  from  this  minister  that 
the  English  chancellor  derives  his  name  and 
function.  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  first  of  our 
sovereigns  who  had  a  seal.  Is  also  the  first  who 
had  a  chancellor ;  from  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
the  office  has  descended  In  regular  succession. 
It  seems  to  have  been  to  a  comparatively  late 
period,  generally  If  not  always,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, held  by  an  ecclesiastic  who  wan  a  member 
of  the  royal  household  and  on  a  footing  with  the 
great  dignitaries.  The  chancellor  was  the  most 
dignified  of  the  royal  chaplains,  if  not  the  head 
of  that  body.  The  whole  secretarial  work  of  the 
household  and  court  fell  on  the  chancellor  and 
the  chaplains.  .  .  .  The  chancellor  was,  in  a 
manner,  the  secretary  of  state  for  all  depart- 
ments."—W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist,  of  Eng.,ch.  11, 
8ect.  121.—"  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  begin 
to  perceive  signs  of  the  rise  of  the  extraordinary 
or  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor.  The 
numerous  petitions  addressed  to  the  King  and 
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liiH  Council,  wcking  tho  interposition  of  tlin  royal 
grace  and  favour  eitluT  to  niitiKute  the  huntli- 
ncsHoftiic  Common  F^^iworsupply  itHdeflciendcs, 
had  iH'en  in  tiiti  Hpccial  care  of  tlie  ('hancellor, 
wlio  examined  and  reported  upon  them  to  the 
Kinj?.  .  .  .  Al  length,  in  l!i48,  by  u  writ  or  or- 
dinance of  the  22d  year  of  Edwanl  HL  all  such 
mutters  as  were  '  of  (Jrace '  were  directed  to  be 
dispatdied  by  the  Chancellor  or  Ity  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal.  This  was  a  grtwit  step  in  the 
recognition  of  the  equitable  juris<liction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  distinct  from  tho  legal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  (Chancellor  and  of  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law;  although  it  was  not  until  the 
following  reign  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  been 
permanently  established."— T.  P.  TaswellLang- 
niead,  Eng.  Const.  Hist.,  pp.  173-174.— "The Lord 
Cliancellor  is  u  Privy  Coimcillor  by  his  office;  a 
Cal)inet  Minister;  and,  according  to  Lonl  Chancel- 
lor EUesmere,  prolocutor  [chairman,  or  Speaker] 
of  tl»e  House  of  Lords  by  prescription." — A.  C. 
Ewald,  The  Crown  and  it»  AiMser»,  led.  2. 

Also  in:  E.  Fischel,  2'he  English  Conttifntion, 
bk.  5,  ch.  1. 

CHANCELLOR'S   ROLLS.     See  ExcnE- 

qilKU. — ExCIIKqt'KK  UOU.S. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE,  Battles  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (April- 
May:  VinoiNiA). 

CHANCERY.    Sec  Chancellor. 

chandragupta,  or  CANDRAGUP- 

TA,  The  empire  of.  See  India:  B.  C.  327-312, 
and  312 . 

CHANEERS,  The.  See  American  Abori- 
gines: SiouAN  Family. 

CHANTILLY,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1862  (August— Septem- 
ber: Virginia). 

CHANTRY  PRIESTS.— "  With  the  more 
wealth^V  and  devout  [in  the  14th,  l.'ith  and  16th 
centuries]  it  was  the  practice  to  erect  little 
chapels,  which  were  either  added  to  churches  or 
enclosed  by  screens  within  them,  where  chantry 
priests  might  celebrate  mass  for  the  good  of  their 
souls  in  perpetuity.  .  .  .  Large  sums  of  money 
were  .  .  .  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  chantry 
priests,  wliose  duty  it  was  to  say  mass  for  the 
repo.se  of  the  testator's  soul.  .  .  .  The  character 
and  conchict  of  the  chantry  priests  must  have  be- 
come somewhat  of  a  lux  order  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury."—R.  R.  Sharpe, /?i<.  to  "  Calendar  of  Wills 
in  the  Court  of  Ifiistinf/,  Lojidon,"  v.  2,  p.  viii. 

CHAOUANONS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Shawanese. 

CHAPAS,  or  CHAPANECS,  The.  See 
A-Merican  Aboukiinks:  Zapotech,  &c. 

CHAPULTEPEC,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1847  (March — Septemher). 

CHARCAS,  Las. — The  Spanish  province 
which  now  forms  tlie  Republic  of  Bolivia.  Also 
called,  formerly,  Upper  Peru,  and  sometimes  the 
province  of  Potosi. —  See  Argentine  Republic  : 
A.  D.  1580-1777;  and  Bolivia:  A.  D.  1825- 
1826. 

CHARIBERT  I.,  King  of  Aquitaine,  A.  D. 

561-567 Charibert  II.,  King  of  Aquitaine, 

A.  D.  628-631. 

CHARITON  RIVER,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (July — 
September  ;  Missouri — Arkansas). 

CHARLEMAGNE'S  EMPIRE.  See 
Franks (Carlovingian Empire):  A.  D.  768-814; 
Roman  Empire:  A.  D.  800;  Lombards:  A.  D. 


754-774;  Sajjonh:  A.  D.  772-804;  Avars:  791- 
805;  and  Spain:  A.  I).  778. 

CHARLEMAGNE'S  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
PALACE.     See  School  ok  the  Palace. 

CHARLEROI :  A.  D.  1667.— Taken  by  the 
French.  See  Netherlands  (The  Spanish 
Provinces):  A.  I).  1667. 

A.  D.  1668.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  I).  1668. 

A.  D.  1670.— Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nime- 
ouEN,  The  Peace  ok. 

A.  D.  1693.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.     See  France:  A.  TV  161>:}  (.Iuly). 

A.  D.  X607. — Restored  to  Spain.  See  France  : 
A.  I).  1697. 

A.  D.  1^13.— Ceded  to  Holland.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  X746-1748.— Taken  by  French  and 
ceded  to  Austria.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1746-1747,an(lAix-LA-CiiAPELLE,THE  Congress. 
♦ 

CHARLES  (called  The  Great  —  Charle- 
magne), King  of  Neustria,  A  .  I).  768 ;  of  all  the 
Franks,  A.  D.  771 ;  of  Franks  and  Lombardy, 

774;  Emperorof  the  West,  800-814 Charles 

of  Austria,  Archduke,  Campaigns  of.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1796  (^Vpril— October) ;  179ft- 
1797  (Cotober— Ai'RiL);  1797  (April— May); 
1798-1799  (August— April)  ;  1799  (August- 
December);  also  Germany:    1809  (.January— 

.Tune),      (.July— September) Charles     of 

Bourbon,  King  of  Naoles  or  the  Two  Sicilies, 

1734-1759 Charles  (called  The  Bold),  Duke 

of  Burgundy,  1467-1477 Charles   I.,  King 

of  England,  1625-1649.— Trial  and  execution. 

See  England:  A.  D.  1649(January) Charles 

I.  (of  Anjou),  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  1266- 

1282;   King  of  Naples,  1282-1285 Charles 

I.,    King  of   Portugal,    1889- Charles   II. 

(called  The  Bald),  Emperor,  and  King  of  Italy, 
A.  I).  875-877 ;  King  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 

840-877 Charles  II.,  King  of  England;  1060- 

1685.  (By  a  loyal  fiction,  supposed  to  have 
reigned  from  1649,  when  his  father  was  be- 
headed ;  though  the  throne  was  in  Cromwell's 

possession) Charles  II.,  King  of  Naples, 

128.5-1309 Charles  IL,    King  of  Navarre, 

1349-1387 Charles  II. ,  King  of  Spain,  1065- 

1700 Charles  III.  (called  The  Fat),  Em- 
peror, King  of  the  East  Franks  (Germany), 
and  King  of  Italy,  A.  D.  881-888;  King  of  the 

West   Franks  (France),    884-888 Charles 

III.   (called   The    Simple),   King  of   France, 

A.  D.  892-929 Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples, 

1381-1386 Charles  III.,  King  of  Navarre, 

1387-1425 Charles    IIL,    King    of   Spain, 

1759-1788 Charles  IV.,  Emperor,  and  King 

of  Italy,  1355-1378;  King  of  Bohemia,  1346- 
1378;  King  of  Germany,  1347-1378;  King  of 

Burgundy,  1365-1378 Charles  IV.,  King  of 

France,  and  of  Navarre  (Charles  I.),  1322-1328. 

. . .  .Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  1788-1808 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  1519-1558;  Duke  of  Bur- 

fundy,  1506-1555;  King  of  Spain  (as  Charles 
)  and  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  1516- 

1556.      See    Austria:    A.    D.    1496-1526 

Charles  V.  (called  The  Wise),  King  of  France, 

1364-1380 Charles  VI.,  Germanic  Emperor, 

and  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1711-1740. 
. . .  Charles  VI.  (called  The  Well-loved),  King 
of  France,  1380-1422 Charles  VII.  (of  Ba- 
varia),    Germanic    Emperor,     1742-1745 

Charles  VII.,  King  of  France,  1422-1461 
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Charlef  VIII.,  King  of  France,  148ft-1408 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  France,  15(10-1574 

Charlea  IX.,  King  of  Sweden,  l(M)4-lttll 

Charles    X.,    King    of    France  (the    last    of 

the  House  of  Bourbon),  f^J  t-lHUO Charles 

X.,   King  of   Sweden,    l(l51-t(lft() Charles 

XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  1(M(()-1(«»T Charles 

XH.,  King  of  Sweden,  1(»)7-171« Charles 

XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  IHOO-lSIH Charles 

XIV.(Bernadotte),  King  of  Sweden,  lH18-lHt4. 
. . .  .Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden,  lH,-)))-lH73. 

Charles  Albert,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  King 

of  Sardinia,  1M;M-IHK) Charles  Emanuel 

Duke  of  Savoy,  I.IMO-KIHO Charles  Emanuel 

II.,    Duke    of   Savoy,    KCW-Unr. Charles 

Emanuel   III.,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  KinG|  of 

Sardinia,  t7;{0-177:J Charles  Emanuel  iV., 

Duke  of  Savoy  and   King  of  Sardinip    1 700- 

1H()2 Charles  Felix,   Duke  of  Sa\oy  and 

King  of  Sardinia,  1H21-1h;{1 Charles  Mar- 

tel,  Duke  of  Austrasiaand  Mayor  of  the  Palace 

(of  the  King  of  the  Franks),  .V.  D.  715-741 

Charles   Robert,  or    Charobert,  or  Caribert, 

King  of  Hungary,  l.'«)H-i:J42 Charles  Swer- 

kerson.  King  of  Sweden.  lKJl-1107. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. :  A.  D.  i68o.— The 
founding  of  the  city.  Sec  Houtii  Cauolina: 
A.  I).  1«7()-10U«. 

A.  D.  1706. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
French.  See  South  Cabolina:  A.  U.  1701- 
1700. 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — Revolutionary  proceed- 
ings. See  soL'Tii  Cauomna:  A.  I).  1775  and 
1776. 

A.  D.  1776.— Sir  Henry  Clinton's  attack 
and  repulse.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1*76  (.June). 

A.  D.  1780.— Siege  by  the  British.— Sur- 
render of  the  city.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1780  (Fkbuuaiiy— August). 

A.  D.  i860.— The  splitting  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Ai'uii. — Novembkr). 

A.  D.  i860.— The  adoption  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1860  (N<)vemher — Decemuek). 

A.  D.  i860.— Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860 
(Decemhku). 

A.  D.  1861  (April). — The  Beginning  of  war. 
— Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  U.  1861  (Mahcii— Apbil). 

A.  D.  1863  (April).— The  attack  and  repulse 
of  the  Monitor  fleet.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1863  (Apuii-:  South  Cauolix.\). 

A.  D.  1863  (July). — The  Union  troops  on 
Morris  Island. — Assault  on  Fort  Wagner. 
See  United  States  OF  A.M. :  A.  I).  1863  (July: 
South  Cauouna). 

A.  D.  1863  (Augfust— December).— Siege  of 
Fort  Wagner. — Bombardment  of  the  city. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (August 
— December:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February).— Evacuation  by  the 
Confederates. — Occupation  by  Federal  troops. 
See  United  States  cp  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Febru- 
ary :  South  Carolina). 


CHARLESTOWN,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1623  — 
The  first  settlement.  See  Massachusetts: 
A.  ]X  1620-1630. 

CHARTER  OAK,  The.  See  Connecticut : 
A.  D.  1685-1687. 


CHARTER  OF  FORESTS.  See E.ng land: 

A.  I).  v:m-vr,i. 

CHARTERHOUSE, OR  CHARTREUSE. 

See  ('AUTitrKi AN  Oudku. 

CHARTISTS.-CHARTISM.      See     E.nu- 

land:  a.  I).  lH:tH-lH|2.  and  IHJH, 

CHAPTRES,  Defeat  of  the  Normans  at.— 
The  Nonimn,  Hollo,  inveatin;,'  the  eity  of  Cliar- 
tres,  stjstiiincd  there,  on  the  20tli  of  .Inly,  A.  I). 
Oil,  the  inoHt  serious  defeat  wliieli  lie  and  Ills 
pirates  ever  HiilTcrcd. — Sir  F.  I'algrave,  JJUt, 
of  Nornmndii  mid  Eiit/.,  hk.  1,  '■/(.  5. 

CHARTREUSE,  La  Grande.  Sec  Car- 
thusian OUDKR. 

CHASIDIM,  OR  CHASIDEES,  OR  AS- 
SIDEANS,  The. — .V  naiiie,  Hi^jiiifyiiij,'  the 
fjodly  or  ])ious,  assinncd  ))y  a  parly  anions  the 
.lew.s,  in  the  second  century  H.  C.,  who  resisted 
the  (}re<'ianizinj?  tendent.ies  of  tlie  tinie  under 
the  inlluence  of  the  Orieeo-Syrian  domination, 
and  who  were  the  nucleus  of  tlie  Maccabean 
revolt.  The  later  school  of  the  IMiarisi'es  is  rei)- 
resented  by  Ewald  {Hint,  of  hnui,  hk.  5,  *<<•/.  2) 
to  have  been  the  product  of  a  narrowiny  trans- 
formation of  the  school  of  the  Chasidim ;  wliili'  the 
Essenes,  in  his  view,  were  a  purer  residue  of  the 
Cha.sidlm  "who  strove  after  piety,  yet  would 
not  join  the  Pharisees  " ;  who  abandoned  ' '  society 
as  worldly  and  incurably  corrupt,"  and  in  whom 
"the  conscience  of  the  nation,  as  it  were,  with- 
drew into  the  wilderness." — 11.  Ewald,  Hiitt.  of 
Inniel,  hk.  5,  nert.  2. — A  modern  sect,  borrowing 
the  name,  founded  by  one  Israel  Baal  Scheni,  who 
first  appeared  in  Podolia,  in  17(0,  is  said  to  em- 
l)race  most  of  the  Jews  in  (julicia,  Hungary, 
Southern  Russia,  and  Wallai  hin — H.  C.  Adams, 
Hist,  of  tJie  Jeirn,  p.  333. 

Also  i\  :  II.  Graetz,  Hint,  of  the  Jewti,  v.  5,  ch.  9. 

CHASUARII,  The.     See  Franks:    Oiiiam, 

'  CHATEAU  CAMBRESIS,  Treaty  of 
(iSS9k   SccFr.vnce:  A.  D.  1547-1559. 

CHATEAU  GALLAIRD.— This  was  the 
name  given  to  a  famous  castle,  built  by  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  in  Normandy,  and  designed  to  be 
the  key  to  the  defences  of  that  important  duchy. 
"As  a  monument  of  warlike  skill,  his  'Saucy 
Castle,'  Chateau  Gaillard,  stands  first  among  the 
fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Richard  fixed 
its  site  where  the  Seine  bciuls  suddenly  at  Gail- 
Ion  in  a  great  semicircle  to  the  north,  and  where 
the  Valley  of  Les  Andfilys  breaks  the  Hue  of  the 
chalk  cliffs  along  its  bank.  The  castle  formed 
part  of  an  intrenched  camp  which  Richard  de- 
signed to  cover  his  Norman  capital.  .  .  .  The. 
easy  reduction  of  Normandy  on  the  fall  of 
Chateau  Gaillard  at  a  later  time  [when  it  was 
taken  by  Philip  Augustus,  of  France]  proved 
Richard's  foresight.  "—J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist. 
of  the  Eitgliith  People,  ch.  2,  nect.  0. 

CHATEAU  THIERRY,  Battle  of.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (January— March). 

CHATEAUVIEUX,  Fete  to  the  soldiers 
of.     See  Liberty  Cap. 

CHATHAM,  Lord ;  Administration  of.  See 
England:     A.   D.     1757-1760;    1760-1763,    and 

1765-1768 And  the  American  Revolution. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (Janu- 
ary— March). 

CHATILLON,  Battles  of  (1793).  See 
Fr.\.n(-e:  A.  D.  1703  (July— December). 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE,  Congress  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1814  (January— March). 
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CHATTANOOGA. 


CIIERU8CI. 


CHATTANOOGA :  The  name.  See  United 
Statks  ok  A.m.  :  A.  I).  186H  (Alcjust — Septem- 
BEii:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1862. — Secured  by  the  Confedemtes. 
See  Umteii  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  18G2(Jcne — 
OrTonKK :  Tennessee — Kentucky). 

A.  D.  1863  (August). — Evacuation  by  the 
Confederates.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1HC;5  (Ai:(iUST— September:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (October— November).— The 
siege. — The  battle  on  Lookout  Mountain. — 
The  assault  of  Missionary  Ridge. — The  Rout- 
ing of  Bragg's  army.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1863  (October — Nove.mber:  Ten- 
nessee). 

* 

CHATTI,  OR  CATTI,  The.— "  Beyond  [the 
MattiaciJ  arc  the  Cliatti,  wiiose  settldtaents  begin 
at  the  llercyuian  forest,  where  the  country  is 
not  so  open  and  marshy  as  in  the  other  cantons 
into  which  Germany  .stretches.  They  are  found 
where  there  are  hills,  and  with  them  grow  less 
frequent, for  the  Ilercyniau  forest  keeps  close  till 
it  has  seen  the  last  of  its  native  Chatti.  Hardy 
frames,  close-knit  limbs,  fierce  countenances, 
and  a  peculiarly  vigorous  courage,  mark  the 
tribe.  For  Grcrmans,  they  have  much  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity.  .  .  .  Other  tribes  you  see 
going  to  battle,  the  Chatti  to  a  campaign." — 
"The  settlements  of  the  Chatti,  one  of  the  chief 
German  tribe.s,  apparently  coincide  with  portions 
of  Westphalia,  Nassau,  Hesse -Darmstndt  and 
Hesse-Cassel.  Dr.  Latham  assumes  the  Chatti 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  Suevi  of  Cwsar.  The  fact 
that  the  name  Chatti  does  not  occur  in  Ca;sar 
renders  this  hypothesis  by  no  means  improbable. " 
— Tacitus,  Gernuiny,  trans,  hy  Church  and  Brod- 
ribb,  and  note. — See,  also,  SiiEVi. 

CHAUCER,  and  his  times.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1850-1400. 

CHAUCI  AND  CHERlTSCI,.The.— "The 
tribe  of  the  Chauci  .  .  .  lieginuing  at  the  Frisian 
settlements  and  occujiying  a  part  of  the  coast, 
stretches  along  the  frontier  of  all  the  tribes 
which  I  have  enumerated,  till  it  reaches  with  a 
bend  as  fcr  as  the  Chatti.  This  vast  extent  of 
country  is  not  merely  possessed  but  densely 
peopled  by  the  Chauci,  the  noblest  of  the  Ger- 
man races,  a  nation  who  would  maintain  their 
greatness  by  righteous  dealing.  Without  am- 
bition, without  lawless  violence,  .  .  .  the  crown- 
iiij-  proof  of  their  valour  and  their  strength 
i8,"that  they  keep  up  their  superiority  without 
harm  to  others.  .  .  .  Dwelling  on  one  side  of  the 
Chauci  and  Chatti,  the  Cherusci  long  cherished, 
unassailed,  an  excessive  and  enervating  love  of 
peace.  This  was  more  pleasant  than  safe,  .  .  . 
and  so  the  Cherusci,  ever  reputed  good  and  just, 
are  now  called  cowards  and  fools,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  victorious  Chatti  success  has  been 
identified  with  priulence.  The  downfall  of  the 
Cherusci  bn  ught  with  it  also  that  of  the  Fosi,  a 
neighbouring  tribe." — "The  settlements  of  the 
Chauci  .  .  .  must  have  included  almost  the  en- 
tire country  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser  — 
that  is,  Oldenburg  and  pa*-^  of  Hanover  —  and 
have  Uiken  in  portions  vU  Vestphalia  about 
Munstcr  and  Paderbom.  The  Cherusci  .  .  . 
appear  to  have  occupied  Brunswick  and  the 
south  part  of  Hanover.  Armiuius  who  destroyed 
the  Roman  army  u«der  Varus,  was  a  Cheruscan 
chief.  .  .  .  The  Fosi  .  .  .  must  have  occupied 
part  of  Hanover." — Tacitus,  Minor  Worh),  trans. 


by  Church  and  Brodribb:  The  Oermany,  mth 
Geog.  iwtes. — Bishop  Stubbs  conjectures  that  tlie 
Chauci,  Cherusci,  and  spme  rther  tribes  may 
have  been  afterwards  compreliended  under  the 
general  name  ' '  Saxon. "     See  Saxons. 

CHAZARS,  The.     See  Kiiazaks. 

CHt.AT  SUMMIT,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (August — Decem- 
ber: West  ViKGiNTA). 

CHEBUCTO.— The  original  name  of  the 
harbor  chosen  for  tiie  site  of  the  city  of  Hali- 
fax. See  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1740-1755,  and 
Halifax:  A.  D.  1749. 

CHEIROTONIA.— A  vote  by  show  of  hands, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks. — O.  F.  SchOmann, 
Anttq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

CHEMI.     See  EoYPT :  Its  Names. 

CHEMNITZ,  Battle  of  (1639).  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1634-1639. 

CHERBOURG.— Destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish.  See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1758  (.July — August). 

CHEROKEE  WAR,  The.  See  South 
Carolina:  A.  D.  1759-1761. 

CHEROKEES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Cherokees. 

CHERRONESUS,  The  proposed  State  of. 
See  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1784. 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  The  massacre  at. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1778  (June 
— Novemukr). 

CHERSON.  See  Bosphorus:  A.  D.  565- 
'->74. 

A.  D.  988.— Taken  by  the  Russians.— "A 
thousand  years  after  the  rest  of  the  Greek  nation 
was  sunk  in  irremediabhs  slavery,  Cherson  re- 
mained free.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  the  ex- 
istence of  manly  feeling  in  one  city,  when  man- 
kind everywhere  else  slept  contented  in  a  state 
of  political  degradation,  deserved  attentive  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  Cherson  retained  its  position  as 
an  independent  State  until  the  reign  of  Theo- 
philus  [Byzantine  emperor  A.  D.  829-842],  who 
compelled  it  to  receive  a  governor  from  Con- 
stantinople; but,  even  under  the  Byzantine 
government,  it  continued  to  defend  its  municipal 
institutions,  and,  instead  of  slavishly  soliciting 
the  imperial  favour,  and  adopting  Byzantine 
manners,  it  boasted  of  its  constitution  and  self 
government.  But  it  gradually  lost  its  former 
wealth  and  extensive  trade,  ami  when  Vladimir, 
the  sovereign  of  Russia,  attr-iked  it  in  988,  it 
was  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  a  priest,  who  in- 
formed him  how  to  cut  off  the  water.  .  .  . 
Vladimir  obtained  the  hand  of  Anne,  the  sister 
of  the  emperors  Basil  II.  and  Constantine  VIII., 
and  was  baptised  and  married  in  the  church  of 
the  Panaghia  at  Cherson.  To  soothe  the  vanity 
of  the  Empire,  he  pretended  to  retain  possession 
of  his  conquest  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife.  Many 
of  the  priests  who  converted  the  Russians  to 
Christianity,  and  many  of  the  artists  who 
adorned  the  earliest  Russian  churches  with 
paintings  and  mosaics,  were  natives  of  Cherson." 
— G.  Finlay,  Ilint.  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from 

716  to  1057. 

♦ 

CHERSONESE,  The  Golden.     See  Chryse. 

CHERSONESUS.— The  Greek  name  for  a 
peninsula,  or  "land-island,"  applied  most  especi- 
ally to  the  long  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Hellespont  and  th(!  Gulf  of  Melas. 

CHERUSCI,  The.    See  Cuauci. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  SHANNON. 


CHICAGO. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  SHANNON,  The 
fight  of  the.  Sci'  United  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.D. 
1812-18i;3. 

CHESS,  Origin  of  the  game  of.— "If  we 

wislied  to  know,  for  instance,  wlio  has  tauglit  us 
the  game  of  chess,  tlie  name  of  chess  would  tell 
us  better  than  anything  else  that  it  came  to  the 
West  from  Persia.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  to  the  contmry,  chess  was  originally  the 
game  of  Kings,  the  game  of  Shahs.  This  word 
Shah  became  in  Old  French  eschac.  It.  scacco. 
Germ.  Schacli;  while  the  Old  French  eschecs 
was  further  corrupted  into  chess.  The  more 
original  form  chec  has  likewise  been  preserved, 
though  we  little  think  of  it  when  we  draw  a 
cheque,  or  when  we  suffer  a  check,  or  when  we 
speak  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
great  object  of  the  chess-player  is  to  protect  the 
king,  and  when  the  king  is  in  danger,  the 
opponent  is  obliged  to  say  'check,'  i.  e.,  Shah, 
the  king.  .  .  .  After  this  the  various  meanings 
of  check,  cheque,  or  exchequer  become  easily 
intelligible,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  if  similar 
changes  of  meaning,  which  in  our  case  we  can 
watch  by  the  light  of  history,  had  taken  place  in 
the  dimness  of  prehistoric  ages,  it  wovild  be 
difficult  to  convince  the  sceptic  that  exchequer, 
or  scaccarium,  the  name  of  the  chess-board  was 
afterwards  used  for  tlie  checkered  cloth  on 
which  accounts  were  calculated  by  means  of 
counters,  and  that  a  checkered  career  was  a  life 
with  many  cross-line  t. " — F.  Max  MlUler,  Biog. 
of  Words,  ch.  4. 

CHESTER,  Origi»:  of.    See  Deva. 

CHESTER,  The  Palatine  Earldom.  See 
Palatine, The  English  Counties;  also  Wales, 
Prince  ok. 

CHESTER,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  fiercest 
of  the  battle.-,  fought  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
Angles,  A.  D.  613.     The  latter  were  the  victors. 

CHEVY  CHASE.     See  Otteubuun,  Battle 

OF. 

CHEYENNES,  OR  SHEYENNES,  Tne. 
See  American  Abouiuines:  Algonquian  Fa.m- 

ILY. 

CHIAPAS :  Ruins  of  ancient  civilization  in. 

See  AmeuicanApokigines:  Mayas;  and  Mexico, 
Ancient. 

CHIARI,  Battle  of  (1701).  See  Italy  (Savoy 
ANDPii.:DM()NT):  A.  D.  1701-1713. 

CHIBCHAS,  The.  See  Americ.\n  Abo- 
rigines: CiriBCiiAs. 

CHICAGO:  A.D.  1812.— Evacuation  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Post,  and  massacre  of  most  of 
the  retreating  garrison.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812  (.Tune- Octobek). 

A.  D.  i860.— The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention.— Nomination  of  Lincoln.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (April— Novem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1871.— The  great  Fire.—"  The  greatest 
event  in  tlie  history  of  Chicago  was  the  Great 
Fire,  as  it  is  termed,  which  broke  out  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  8,  1871.  Chicago  was  at  that 
time  [except  in  the  bu.siness  centre]  a  city  of 
wood.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  the  evening  re- 
ferred to  there  had  been  blowing  a  hot  wind  from 
the  s<juthwtst,  which  had  dried  everything  to 
the  inflammability  of  tinder,  and  it  was  upon  a 
mass  of  sun  and  wind-dried  wooden  structures 
that  the  fire  began  its  work.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  the  accidental  upsetting  of 
a  kerosene  lamp  in  a  cow  barn  [Mrs.  O'Lcary's] 
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on  De  Koven  Street,  near  the  corner  of  .Jefferson, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  This  region  was 
composed  largely  of  shanties,  and  the  (ire  spread 
rapidly,  very  soon  crossing  the  river  to  the  South 
Side,  and  fa.stening  on  tliat  portion  of  tlie  city 
which  contained  nearly  all  the  leading  business 
houses,  and  whicli  was  built  up  very  largely  with 
stone  and  brick.  But  it  seemed  to  enkindle  as 
if  it  were  tinder.  Some  buildings  were  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  strong  southwest  gale,  prevented  the  exten- 
sion of  the  flames  to  the  south.  The  fire  swept 
on  Monday  steadily  to  the  north,  including  every- 
thing from  the  lake  to  the  South  Branch,  and 
then  crossed  to  the  North  Side,  and,  taking  in 
everything  from  the  lake  to  the  North  Branch, 
it  burned  northward  for  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
where  it  died  out  at  the  city  limits,  when  there 
was  nothing  more  to  burn.  In  the  midst  of  this 
broad  area  of  deva.station,  on  the  north  side  of 
Washington  Square,  between  Clark  Street  and 
Dearborn  Avenue,  the  well-known  Ogden  house 
stands  amid  trees  of  the  ancient  forest  and  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  grounds,  the  solitary  relic 
of  that  section  of  the  city  before  the  fiery  flood. 
The  total  area  of  the  land  burned  over  was  3,100 
acres.  Nearly  20,000  buildings  were  consumed; 
100,000  people  were  rendered  homeless;  200  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  grand  total  of  values  destroyed 
is  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  Of  this  vast  sum, 
nearly  one-half  was  co veered  by  insurance,  but 
under  the  tremendous  losses  many  of  the  in- 
surance companies  were  forced  to  the  wall,  and 
went  into  liquidation,  and  the  victims  of  the  con- 
flagration recovered  only  about  one-fifth  of  their 
aggregate  losses.  Among  the  buildings  which 
were  burned  were  the  court-hou.se,  custom-house 
and  post  office,  chamber  of  commerce,  three  rail- 
way depots,  nine  daily  newspaper  offices,  thirty- 
two  hotels,  ten  theatres  and  halls,  eight  public 
schools  and  some  branch  school  buildings,  forty- 
one  churches,  five  elevators,  and  all  the  national 
banks.  If  the  Great  Fire  was  an  event  without 
parallel  in  its  dimensions  and  the  magnitude  of 
its  dire  results,  the  charity  which  followed  it  was 
equally  unrivalled  in  its  extent.  .  .  .  All  the 
civilized  world  appeared  to  instantly  appreciate 
the  calamity.  Food,  clothing,  supplies  of  every 
kind,  money,  messages  of  affection,  sympathy, 
etc.,  began  pouring  in  at  once  in  a  .stream  tliat  ap- 
peared endless  and  bottomless.  In  all,  the  amount 
contributed  reached  over  $7,000,000.  .  .  .  It  was 
believed  by  many  that  the  fire  had  forever  blotted 
out  Chicago  from  the  list  of  great  American 
cities,  but  the  spirit  of  her  people  was  undaunted 
bj'  calamity,  and,  encouraged  by  the  generous 
sympathy  and  help  from  all  quarters,  they  set 
to  work  at  once  to  repair  thiir  almost  ruined 
fortunes.  .  .  .  Rebuilding  was  at  once  com- 
menced, and,  within  a  year  after  the  fire,  more 
than  §40,000,000  were  expended  in  improvements. 
The  city  came  up  from  its  ruins  far  more  palatial, 
splendid,  strong  and  imperishable  than  before. 
In  one  sen.se  the  fire  was  a  benefit.  Its  consequence 
was  a  class  of  structures  far  better,  in  every 
essential  respect,  than  before  the  conflagration. 
Fire-proof  buildings  became  the  rule,  the  limits 
of  wood  were  carefully  restricted,  and  the  value 
of  the  reconstructed  "portion  immeasurably  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  city  which  had  been  destroyed. " 
—Mnrquis  IlimUmik  of  Chiciujo,  p.  22.— "Thou- 
sands of  people  on  the  I^orth  Side  fled  far  out  on  tiie 
prairie,  but  other  thousands,  less  fortunate,  were 
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liemmcd  in  •"  they  could  reacli  the  cotintry, 

and  were  dri'  the  Sands,  a  group  of  beach- 

hillocks  frontiii,  Lake  Michigan.     These  had 

been  covoed  with  iw..-iied  merchandise  and  fnr- 
niture.  The  flames  fell  fiercely  upon  the  heaps 
of  goods,  and  the  miserable  refugees  were  driven 
into  the  i)la(;k  waves,  where  they  stoo<l  neck-deep 
in  chilling  water,  scourged  by  sheets  of  sparks 
and  blowing  sand.  A  great  number  of  horses 
liad  been  collected  here,  and  they  too  dashed  into 
the  sen,  where  scores  of  them  were  drowned. 
'i.)Ward  evening  the  Mayor  sent  a  lleet  of  tow- 
boats  which  took  off  the  fugitives  at  the  Sands. 
When  the  next  day  [Tuesday,  October  10]  dawned, 
the  prairie  was  covered  witli  the  calcined  nuns 
of  more  than  17,000  buildings.  .  .  .  This  was 
the  greatest  and  most  disastrous  conflagration  on 
record.  The  burning  of  Moscow,  in  1813,  caused 
ft  loss  amounting  to  ^30,000,000;  but  the  loss  at 
Chicago  was  in  excess  of  this  amount.  The 
Great  Fire  of  London,  in  1600,  devastated  a  tract 
of  436  acres,  and  destroyed  13,000  buildings;  but 
that  of  (,'hicago  swept  over  1,900  acres,  and 
burned  more  than  17,000  buildings." — M.  F. 
Sweetser,  Chimfjo  ("  Citioi  of  the  WorM,"  v.  1). 
—  The  following  is  the  statement  of  area  burned 
over,  and  of  property  destroyed,  made  by  the 
Chicago  Uclief  and  Aid  Society,  and  which  is 
probably  authoritative:  "The  total  area  burned 
over  in  the  city,  including  streets,  was  2, 124  acres, 
or  nearly  three  and  one-third  siiuar  miles.  This 
area  contained  about  73  miles  of  streets,  18,000 
buildings,  and  the  homes  of  100,000  people." — 
A.  T.  Andreas,  irint.  of  Chiaujo,  v.  2,  p.  760. 

Also  in:  K.  Colbert  and  E.  Chamberlain,  CIi 
cago  and  the  Great  (hiijtaf/ration. 

A.  D.  1886-1887.— The  Haymarket  Con- 
spiracy.—  Crime  of  the  Anarchists. — Their 
trial  and  execution. —  "  In  Fel)ruary,  1880, 
Messrs.  ^[cCormick,  large  agricultural-machine 
makers  of  Chicago,  refusing  to  yield  to  the 
dictation  of  their  workmen,  who  required  them 
to  discharge  some  non-Union  hands  they 
had  taken  on,  announced  a  'lock-out,'  and  pre- 
pared to  resume  business  as  soon  as  possible  with 
a  new  staff.  Spies,  Lingg,  and  other  German 
Anarchists  saw  their  opportunity.  They  per- 
suaded the  ousted  workmen  to  prevent  the 
'  scabs, ' —  anglice,  '  blacklegs, '  —  from  entering 
the  works  on  the  day  of  their  reopening. 
Revolvers,  rifles,  and  bombs  were  reailily  found, 
the  latter  being  entrusted  principally  to  the 
hands  of  professional  'Ued.s. '  The  most  violent 
appeals  were  made  to  the  members  of  Unions  and 
the  populace  generally ;  bnt  though  a  succession  of 
riots  were  got  up,  they  were  easily  quelled  by  the 
resolute  action  of  the  police,  backed  by  the 
approval  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of 
Chicago.  Finally,  a  mass  meeting  in  arms  was 
called  to  take  place  on  .>[ay  4th,  1886,  at  7.30  i).m., 
in  the  Haymarket,  a  long  and  recently  widened 
street  of  the  town,  for  the  express  pinpose  of 
denouncing  the  police.  But  the  intenticm  of  (lu; 
Anarchists  was  not  merely  to  denounce  the  police: 
this  was  the  prctt^xt  only.  The  prisons  were  to 
be  forced,  the  police-stations  blown  up,  th( 
public  buildings  attacked,  and  the  onslaught  on 
property  and  capital  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
devastation  of  one  of  the  fairest  cities  of  the 
Union.  By  8  p.  m.  a  mob  of  some  three  or  four 
thous^md  persons  iiad  been  collected,  and  were 
regaled  by  speeches  that  became  more  violent 
as  the  night  wore  oa.    At  10  p.  m.  the  police 


appeared  in  force.  The  crowd  were  commanded 
to  disperse  peaceably.  A  voice  shouted :  '  We 
are  peaceable. '  Captain  Schaaek  says  this  was  a 
signal.  The  words  were  hardly  uttered  when 
'a  spark  flashed  through  the  air.  It  looked  like 
the  lighted  remnant  of  a  cigar,  but  hissed  like 
a  miniature  sky-rocket. '  It  was  a  bomb,  and 
fell  amid  the  ranks  of  the  police.  A  terrific 
explosion  followed,  and  inuncdiately  afterwards 
the  mob  opened  fire  upon  the  police.  The  la'  ter, 
stunned  for  a  moment,  soon  recovered  them- 
selves, returned  the  fire,  charged  the  mob,  and 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  dispersed  it  in  every 
direction.  But  eight  of  their  comrades  lay  dead 
upon  the  pavement,  and  scores  of  others  were 
weltering  in  their  blood  around  the  spot.  Such 
was  the  Cliicago  outrage  of  May  4th,  1886." — 
The  Spectator,  Apr.  19,  1890  {renewing  Srhaack'a 
"Anarchy  and  AnarehistH").  —  The  Anarchists 
who  were  arrested  and  brough*  to  [trial  for  dus 
crime  were  eight  in  number, — August  Spies, 
Miclui'd  Schwab,  Samuel  Fieldeu,  Albert  R. 
Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer,  George  Engel,  Louis 
Lingg,  and  Oscar  W.  Neebe.  The  trial  began 
Julvl4,  1886.  The  evidence  closed  on  the  10th 
of  August;  the  argument  of  council  consiuned 
more  than  a  week,  and  on  the  20th  of  August 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  which  condemned 
Neebe  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years,  and  all 
the  other  priscmers  to  death.  Lingg  committed 
siucide  in  prison ;  the  sentences  of  Schwab  and 
Fielding  were  conunuted  by  the  Governor  to 
impri.sonmcnt  for  life;  the  remaining  four  were 
hanged  on  the  11  th  of  November,  1887. — Judge 
Gary,  The  Chicat/o  Anarchists  of  1886  {Century 
Mag.,  April,  1893). 

Also  IN:  M.  J.  Schaak,  Anarchy  and  Anar- 
ckixts. 

A.  D.  1892-1893.— The  World's  Columbian 
Exposition. — "  As  a  fitting  mcvle  of  clebrating 
the  four  hundredth  anniversiu-y  of  the  landing  of 
Columbus  on  Oct.  12,  1492,  it  was  proposed  to 
have  a  universal  exhibition  in  tne  United  States. 
The  idea  was  firsi  taken  up  by  citizens  of  New 
York,  where  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000  were  obtained  from  merchants  and 
capitalists  before  application  was  nuvde  for  the 
sanction  and  sujiportof  the  Federal  Government. 
When  the  matter  came  up  in  Congress  the 
claims  of  Chicago  were  considered  superior,  and 
a  bill  was  passed  and  approved  on  April  25, 
1890,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  provide  for  celebrating 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Chrisfoi)her  Columbus,  by  hoUl- 
ing  an  international  exhibition  of  arts,  imlustries, 
manufactures,  iuid  the  products  of  the  soil, 
nunc,  and  sea  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.'  The  act  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  who  should 
organize  the  exposition.  .  .  .  When  the  organ- 
ization was  completed  and  the  stipulated  finan- 
ci  d  support  from  the  citizens  and  municipality 
of  Chicago  assured.  President  Harrison,  on  Dec. 
24,  1890,  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  participate  in  the  World's 
Cohuubian  Exposition.  Since  the  time  was  too 
short  to  have  the  grounds  and  buildings  com- 
pleted for  t!ie  sununer  of  1892,  as  was  originally 
intended,  the  opening  of  the  exposition  wius 
announce(i  for  May,  1893.  When  the  work  was 
fairly  begun  it  was  accelerated,  as  many  as 
10,000  workmen  being  employed  at  one  time,  in 
onier  to  have  the  buildings  ready  to  be  dsdi- 
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cated  with  imposing  ceremonios  on  Oct.  13, 1893, 
in  commemoration  of  the  exact  date  of  tl.2  dis- 
co verv  of  America." — Ajypleton's  Annual  Cyclo- 
jmdid,  1891,  p.  837.— On  May  1,  189;$,  tlie  Fair 
was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by 
President  Clevehmd. 

. ♦ 

CHICASAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: MusKiiooEAN  Family;  also,  Louisi- 
ana: A.  D.  1719-1750. 

CHICHIMECS,  The.  See  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1325- !-)(«. 

CHICKAHOMINY,  Battles  on  the  (Gaines' 
Mill,  1862;  Cold  Harbor,  1864).  See  United 
States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (June— July: 
ViuuiNTA);  and  lS(i4(MAY — June:  Viroinia). 

CHICKAMAUGA.  Battle  of.  Sec  United 
St.\te8  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1863  (August — Septem- 
ber: Tennessee). 

CHICORA. — Tlje  name  given  to  the  region  of 
South  Carolina  bv  its  Spanish  discoverers.  See 
America:  A.  D.'l519-1535. 

CHILDEBERT  L,  King  of  the  Franks,  at 

Paris,  A.  1).  511-558 Childebert  II.,   King 

of  the  Franks  (Austrasia),  A.  I).  575-59(5; 
(Burgundy),  593-596.  . .  .Childebert  III.,  King 
of  the  Franks  (Neustria  and  Burgundy),  A.  I). 
695-711. 

CHILDERIC  II.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Aus- 
trasia), A.  I).  660-673 Childeric  III.,  King 

of  the  Franks  (Neustria\  A.  I).  743-753. 

CHILDREN  OF  REBECCA.  See  Rebec- 
caites. 

CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE,  The.  See 
Crusades:  A.  D.  1213. 

CHILE:  The  Araucanians.— "  The  land  of 
Chili,  from  30=^  south  latitude,  was  and  is  still  in 
part  occupied  by  several  tribes  who  speak  the 
same  language.  They  form  the  fourth  and  most 
southern  group  of  the  Andes  people,  and  arc 
called  Araucanians.  Like  almost  all  American 
tribal  names,  the  term  Araucanian  is  indefinite ; 
sometimes  it  is  restricted  to  a  single  band,  and 
sometimes  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  group  of 
tribes.  Somf*  regard  them  as  a  separate  family, 
calling  them  Chilians,  while  others,  whom  we 
follow,  regard  them  as  the  southern  members  of 
the  Andes  group,  and  still  others  class  them 
with  the  Pampas  Indians.  The  name  Araucanian 
is  an  improper  one,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  it  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  changed. 
The  native  names  are  Moluche  (warriors)  aiul 
Alapuche  (natives).  Originally  they  extended 
from  Coquimbo  to  the  Chonos  Archipelago  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  even  now  they  extend, 
thoufeii  not  very  far,  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras. 
They  are  divided  into  four  (or,  if  we  include  the 
Piciinche,  five)  tribes,  the  names  of  which  all  end 
in  '  tche '  or  '  che, '  the  word  for  man.  Other 
minor  divisions  exist.  The  entire  number  of  the 
Araucanians  is  computed  at  about  30,000 
souls,  but  it  is  decreasmg  by  sickness  as  well  as 
by  vice.  They  are  owners  of  their  land  and  have 
cattle  in  abundance,  pay  no  taxes,  and  even  their 
labor  in  the  construction  of  higliways  is  only 
light.  They  are  warlike,  brave,  and  still  enjoy 
sonie  of  the  blessings  of  the  Inca  civilization; 
only  the  real,  western  Araucanians  in  Chili  have 
attained  to  a  sedentary  life.  Long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the  government  of  the 
Araucanians  oftered  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
military  aristocracy  of  the  old  world.  All  the 
rest  that  has  been  written  of  their  high  stage  of 


culture  ha.s  proved  to  be  an  empty  picture  of 
fancy.  They  followed  agriculture,  built  fixed 
ho  ses,  and  made  at  least  an  attempt  at  a  form 
of  government,  but  they  still  remain,  as  a  whole, 
cruel,  plundering  sav.ages." —  The  Stand^ird 
Natural  Hist.  (J.  S.  Kingdey,  ed.),  v.  6,  pp. 
332-334.— "  The  Araucanians  inhabit  the  delight- 
ful region  between  the  Andes  and  tlie  .sea,  and 
between  the  rivers  Bio-bio  and  Valdivia.  They 
derive  the  appellation  of  Araucanians  from  the 
province  of  Arauco.  .  .  .  Tlie  political  division 
of  the  Amucaniau  state  is  regulated  with  much 
intelligence.  It  is  divided  from  north  to  south 
into  four  governments.  .  .  .  Each  government 
is  divided  into  live  provinces,  and  each  province 
into  nine  counties.  The  state  consists  of  three 
orders  of  nobility,  each  being  subordinate  to  the 
other,  and  all  having  their  respective  vassals. 
The}'  are  the  Toquis,  the  .Vpo-Ulmenes,  and  the 
Ulmenes.  The  Toquis,  or  governors,  are  four  in 
number.  They  are  independent  of  each  other, 
but  confederated  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
Arch-Ulmenes  govern  the  provinc 'S  under  their 
respective  Toquis.  The  Ulmenes  govern  the 
counties.  The  upper  ranks,  generally,  arc  like- 
wise comprehended  under  the  term  Ulmenes." — 
R.  G.  Watson,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  S.  Am., 
V.  1,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  Molina,  Oeog.,  Natural  and  Civil 
Hist,  of  Chili,  V.  3,  bk.  2. 

A.  b.  1450-1724. — The  Spanish  conquest. — 
The  Araucanian  War  of  Independence. — "  In 
the  year  1450  the  Peruvian  Inca,  Yupanqui, 
desirous  of  extending  his  dominions  towards  the 
south,  stationed  l..mself  with  a  powerful  army 
at  Atacama.  Thence  he  dispatched  a  force  of 
10,000  men  to  Chili,  under  the  command  of 
Chinchiruca,  who,  overcoming  almost  incredible 
obstacles,  marched  through  a  sandy  desert  as  far 
as  Copiapo,  a  distance  of  80  leagues.  The 
Copiapins  flew  to  arms,  and  prepared  to  resist 
this  i  ivasion.  But  Chinciiiruca,  true  to  the 
policy  which  the  Incas  always  observed,  stood 
upon  the  defensive,  trusting  to  persuasion  rather 
than  to  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  .  .  .  While  he  proffered  peace,  he 
warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  resisting 
the  'Children  of  the  Sun.'"  After  wavering  for 
a  time,  the  Copiapins  submitted  themselves  to 
the  rule  of  the  Incas.  "  The  adjoining  province 
of  Coquimbo  was  easily  subjugated,  and  steadily 
advancing,  the  Peruvians,  some  six  years  after 
their  first  entering  the  country,  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  valley  of  Chili,  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  300  leagues  from  the  frontier  0/ 
Atacama.  The  '  Children  of  the  Sun  '  had  met 
thus  far  with  little  resistance,  and,  encouraged 
by  success,  they  marched  their  victorious  armies 
against  the  Purumancians,  a  warlike  people 
living  beyond  the  riv«r  Rapcl."  Here  they  were 
desperately  resisted,  in  a  battle  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  from  which  both  armies  with, 
drew,  undefeated  and  unvictorious.  On  learning 
this  result,  tlic  Inca  Yupanqui  ordered  his  gen- 
erals to  relinquish  all  attemi)ts  at  further  con. 
(juest,  and  to  "seek,  by  the  introduction  of  wise 
laws,  and  by  instructing  the  peojjle  in  agricuK 
turc  and  the  arts,  to  csiablisii  themselves  more 
tlrndy  in  the  territory  already  acquired.  To 
what  extent  the  Peruvians  were  successful  in 
the  endeavor  to  ingraft  their  civilization,  religion, 
and  customs  upon  the  Chilians,  it  is  at  this  distant 
day  impossible  to  determine,  since  the  earliest 
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historians  (liffer  widely  on  the  subject.  Certain 
it  is,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the 
Incas,  at  least  nominally,  ruled  the  country, 
and  received  an  annual  tribute  of  gold  from  the 
people.  In  the  year  1535,  after  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Inca  Atahuallpa,  Diego  Almagro, 
fired  by  the  love  of  glory  and  the  thirst  for 
gold,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Francisco 
Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  set  out  for 
the  subjection  of  Chili,  which,  as  yet,  had  not 
been  visited  by  any  European.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  570  Spaniards,  well  equipped,  and 
15,000  Peruvian  auxiliaries.  Regardless  of  diffl- 
culties  and  dangers  this  impetuous  soldier  se- 
lected the  near  route  that  lay  along  the  summits 
of  the  Andes,  in  preference  to  the  more  circuitous 
road  passing  through  the  desert  of  Atacama. 
Upon  the  horrors  of  this  march,  of  which  so 
thrilling  an  account  is  given  by  Prescott  in  the 
'  Conquest  of  Peru, '  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
dwell ;  suffice  it  to  state  that,  on  reaching  Copiapo 
no  less  than  one-fourth  of  his  Spanish  troops, 
and  two-thirds  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries,  had 
perished  from  the  effects  of  cold,  fatigue  and 
starvation.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  Spaniards  met 
■with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  natives,  who 
regarded  them  as  a  superior  race  of  beings,  and 
the  after  conquest  of  the  country  would  probably 
have  been  attended  with  no  dilnculty  had  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  been  adopted ;  but  this  naturally 
inoffensive  people,  aroused  by  acts  of  the  most 
barbarous  cruelty,  soon  flew  to  arms.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  the  natives,  who  were  now 
rising  in  every  direction  to  oppose  his  march, 
Almagro  kept  on,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
until  he  reached  the  river  Cachapoal,  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  Purumancian  territory." 
Here  lie  met  with  so  stubborn  and  effective  a 
resistance  that  he  abandoned  his  expedition  and 
returned  to  Peru,  where,  soon  after,  he  lost  his 
life  [see  Peru:  A.  D.  1533-1548]  in  a  contest 
with  the  Pizarros.  "  Pizarro,  ever  desirous  of 
conquering  Chili,  in  1540  dispatched  Pedro  Val- 
divia  for  that  purpose,  with  some  200  Spanish 
soldiers  and  a  large  body  of  Peruvians."  The 
invasion  of  Va.divia  was  opposed  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  country ;  but  he  pushed 
on  until  he  reached  the  river  Mapoclio,  and 
"encamped  upon  the  site  of  the  present  capital 
of  Chili.  Valdivia,  finding  the  location  pleasant, 
and  the  surrounding  plain  fertile,  here  founded 
a  city  on  the  24th  of  February,  1541.  To  this 
first  European  settlement  in  Chili  he  gave  the 
name  of  Santiago,  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint 
of  Spain.  He  laid  out  the  town  in  Spanish 
style ;  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  attack, 
erected  a  fort  upon  a  steep  rockj'  hill,  rising 
some  200  feet  above  the  plain."  The  Mapochius 
soon  attacked  the  infant  town,  drove  its  people 
to  the  fort  and  burned  their  settlement;  but  were 
finally  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter.  "On 
the  arrival  of  a  second  army  from  Peru,  Valdivia, 
whose  ambition  had  always  been  to  conquer  the 
southern  provinces  of  Chili,  advanced  into  the 
country  of  the  Purumancians.  Here  history  is 
probiibly  defective,  as  we  have  no  account  of 
any  battles  fought  with  these  brave  people.  .  .  . 
We  simply  learn  that  the  Spanish  leader  eventu- 
ally gained  their  good-will,  and  established  with 
them  an  alliance  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
...  In  the  following  year  (1546)  the  Spanish 
forces  crossed  the  river  Maule,  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Purumancians,  and  advanced 


toward  the  Itata.  While  encamped  near  the 
latter  river,  they  were  attacked  at  dead  of  night 
by  a  body  of  Araucanians.  So  unexpected  was 
the  approach  of  this  new  enemy,  that  many  of 
the  horses  were  captured,  and  the  army  with 
difficulty  escaped  total  destruction.  After  this 
terrible  defeat,  Valdivia  finding  himself  unable 
to  proceed,  returned  to  Santiago."  Soon  after- 
wards he  went  to  Peru  for  reinforcements  and 
was  absent  two  years;  but  came  back,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  with  a  large  band  of  followers,  and 
marched  to  the  South.  "Reaching  the  bay  of 
Talcahuano  without  having  met  with  any  oppo- 
sition, on  the  5tli  of  October,  1550,  he  founded 
the  city  of  Concepcion  on  a  site  at  present  known 
as  Penco."  The  Araucanians,  advancing  boldly 
upon  the  Spaniards  at  Concepcion,  were  defeated 
in  a  furious  battle  which  cost  the  invaders  many 
lives.  Three  years  later,  in  December,  1553,  the 
Araucanians  had  their  revenge,  routing  the 
Spanitvrds  utterly  and  pursuing  tliem  so  furiously 
that  only  two  of  their  whole  army  escaped. 
Valdivia  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  and  wa» 
slain.  Again  and  again,  under  the  lead  of  a 
youthful  hero,  Lautaro,  and  a  vigorous  toqui,  or 
chief,  named  Caupolican,  the  Araucanians  as- 
sailed the  invaders  of  their  country  with  success ; 
but  the  latter  increased  in  numbers  and  gained 
ground,  at  last,  for  a  time,  building  towns  and 
extending  settlements  in  the  Araucanian  territory. 
The  indomitable  people  were  not  broken  m 
spirit,  however;  and  in  1598,  by  an  universal  and 
simultaneous  rising,  they  expelled  the  Spaniards- 
from  almost  every  settlement  they  had  made. 
"In  1602  ...  of  the  numerous  Spanish  forts 
and  settlements  south  of  the  Bio-Bio,  Nacimiento 
and  Arauco  only  had  not  fallen.  Valdivia  and 
Osorno  were  afterward  rebuilt.  About  the  same 
time  a  fort  was  erected  at  Boroa.  This  fort  was 
soon  after  abandoned.  Valdivia,  Osorno,  Naci- 
miento, and  Arauco  still  remain.  But  of  all  the 
'  cities  of  the  plain  '  lying  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  haughty  Araucanians,  not  one  ever  rose 
from  its  ashes ;  their  names  exist  only  in  history ;. 
and  the  sites  where  they  once  flourished  are  now 
marked  by  ill-defined  and  grass-grown  ruins. 
From  the  period  of  the"  .*  fall  dates  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Araucanian  nation;  for  though  a 
hundred  years  more  were  wasted  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reconquer  the  heroic  people  .  .  .  the 
Spaniards,  weary  of  constant  war,  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
were  finally  compelled  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  in 
1724  a  treaty  was  ratified,  acknowledging  their 
freedom,  and  establishing  the  limits  of  their  terri- 
tory."— E.  R.  Smith,  The  Araucanians,  cli.  11-14. 

Also  in:  R.  G.  Watson,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gueses. Am.,  V.  \,ch.  12-14. — J.  I.  Molina,  Oeog., 
Natural  and  Civil  Hist,  of  (Jhili,  v.  2,  hk.  1,  3-4. 

A.  D.  1568. — The  Audiencia  established. 
See  Ai;diknc:i.vs. 

A.  D,  1810-1818. — The  achievement  of  in- 
dependence.—  San  Martin,  the  Liberator. — 
"  Chili  first  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  Sep- 
tember, 1810  [on  the  pretext  of  fidelity  to  the 
Bourbon  king  dethroned  by  Napoleon],  but  the 
national  independence  was  not  fully  established 
till  April  1818.  During  the  intermediate  period, 
the  dissensions  of  the  different  parties ;  their  dis- 
putes as  to  the  form  of  government  and  the  law 
of  election;  with  other  distracting  causes,  arising 
out  of  the  ambition  of  turbulent  individuals,  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  whole  nation  in  political 
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affairs ;  so  materially  retarded  the  union  of  the 
country,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  sending  expedi- 
tions from  Peru,  -wcro  enaMed,  in  1814,  to  regain 
their  lost  authority  in  Cliili.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  the  independence 
of  wliich  had  been  established  in  1810  [sec  Aii- 
GENTiNE  Repuumc  :  A.  D.  1806-1820],  naturally 
dreaded  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  long  be 
confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  Andes ;  but 
would  speedily  make  a  descent  upon  the  prov- 
inces of  the  River  Piute,  of  which  Buenos  Ayres 
is  the  capital.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  for- 
midable danger,  they  bravely  resolved  themselves 
to  become  tlie  invaders,  and  by  great  exertions 
equipped  an  army  of  4,000  men.  The  command 
of  this  force  was  given  to  General  Don  Jose  de 
San  Martin,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Yapeyu  in 
Paraguay ;  a  man  greatly  beloved  by  all  ranks, 
and  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the  people, 
that  to  his  personal  exertions  the  formation  of 
this  army  is  chiefly  due.  With  these  troops  San 
Martin  entered  Cliili  by  a  pass  over  the  Andes 
heretofore  deemrd  inaccessible,  and  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1817,  attacked  and  completely  de- 
feated the  royal  army  at  Chacabuco.  The 
Chilians,  thus  freed  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  enemy,  elected  General  O'Higgins  [see 
Peru:  A.  D.  1550-181b]  as  Director;  and  he,  in 
1818,  offered  the  Chilians  a  constitution,  and 
nominated  five  senators  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  This  meritorious  oflicer,  an 
Irishman  by  descent,  ihough  born  in  Chili,  has 
ever  since  [1825]  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  elect 
General  San  Martin  as  Director;  but  this  he 
steadily  refused,  proposing  his  companion  in 
armfj,  O'Higgins,  in  his  stead.  The  remnant  of 
the  Spanish  army  took  refuge  in  Talcuhuana,  a 
fortified  sea-port  near  Conception,  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Chili.  Vigorous  measures  were  taken 
to  reduce  this  place,  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
1818,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  by  draining  that  prov- 
ince of  its  best  troops,  sent  off  a  body  of  5,000 
men  under  General  Osorio,  who  succeeded  in 
joining  the  Spaniards  shut  up  in  Talcuhuana. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  Royal  army,  amounting  in 
all  to  8, 000,  drove  back  the  Chilians,  marched  on 
the  capital,  and  gained  other  considerable  advan- 
tages; particularly  in  a  night  attack  atTalca,  on 
the  19th  of  March  1818,  where  the  Royalists 
almost  entirely  dispersed  the  Patriot  forces.  San 
Martin,  however,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Chaca- 
buco, had  been  named  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  united  armies  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres," 
rallied  his  army  and  equipped  it  anew  so  quickly 
that,  "  on  the  5th  of  April,  only  17  days  after  his 
defeat,  ho  engaged,  and,  after  .in  ob.stinate  and 
sanguinary  conflict,  completely  routed  the  Span- 
ish army  on  the  plains  of  Maypo.  From  tliat 
day  Chili  may  date  her  complete  independence; 
for  although  a  small  portion  of  the  Spanish 
troops  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  at  Concep- 
tion, they  were  soon  driven  out  and  the  country 
left  in  the  free  possession  of  the  Patriots.  Having 
now  time  to  breathe,  the  Chilian  (Jovernment, 
aided  by  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  determined  to 
attack  the  Royalists  in  their  turn,  by  sending  an 
armament  against  Peru  [sec  Peru  :  A.  D.  1820- 
1820] — a  great  and  bold  measure,  originating 
with  San  Martin." — Capt.  B.  Hall,  Extracts  from 
a  Journal,  v.  1,  cJi.  1. 

Also  in  ;  J.  Miller,  Mevioirs  of  Ooieral  Miller, 
cli.  4^7  (c.  1).— T.  Sutcliffc,  Sixteen  Years  in  Chili 


and  Peru,  ch.  3-4. — Gen.  B.  Mitre,    The  Eman- 
eijmtioh  ./ S.  America:  IliHt.  of  Sin  Martin. 

A.  D.  1820-18:^6.— Operations  in  Peru.    See 
Peuu:  a.  1).  IH:  ;-1826. 

A.  D.  1833-1884.— A  successful  oligarchy 
and  its  constitution. — The  war  with  Peru  and 
Bolivia. — "Af'.-er  the  perfection  of  its  nati(mal 
indepemlence,  the  Ciiilean  government  soon 
pp.ssed  into  the  permanent  control  of  civ;Mans, 
'  while  the  other  governments  of  the  west  coast 
remained  prizes  for  military  chieftairs.'  Its 
present  constitution  was  f-amed  in  1833,  and 
though  it  is  only  half  a  century  old  '  it  is  tlie 
oldest  written  national  constitution  in  force  in 
all  the  world  except  our  own,  unless  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England  be  included  in  the  category.' 
The  political  history  of  Chile  during  the  fifty 
years  of  its  life  has  been  that  of  a  well  ordered 
commonwealth,  but  one  of  a  most  unusua''  and 
interesting  sort.  Its  government  has  never  been 
forcibly  overthrown,  and  only  one  serious  at- 
tempt at  revolution  has  been  made.  Cliile  is  in 
name  and  in  an  important  sense  a  republii  and 
yet  its  govenvment  is  an  oligarchy.  Suffrage  is 
restricted  to  those  male  citizens  who  are  regi  = 
tered,  who  are  twenty -five  years  old  if  unmar- 
ried and  twenty-one  if  married,  and  who  can 
read  and  write;  and  there  is  also  a  stringent 
property  qualification.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  privilege  of  voting  is  confined  to  an  aristoc- 
racy :  in  1876,  the  total  number  of  ballots  thrown 
for  president  was  only  46,114  in  a  population  of 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  presi- 
dent of  Chile  has  immense  powers  of  nomine 
tion  and  appointment,  and  when  he  is  a  man  o ' 
vigorous  will  he  tyrannically  sways  public 
policy,  and  can  almost  always  dictate  the  name 
of  his  successor.  The  government  has  thus 
become  practically  vested  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  leading  Chilean  families.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  '  public  opinion '  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  the  phrase,  and  the  newspupers, 
though  ably  conducted,  do  not  attemjit,  as  they 
do  not  desire,  to  change  the  existing  order  of 
things.  'History,'  says  Mr.  Browne,  'does 
not  furnish  an  example  of  a  more  ]>owerful 
political  "  machine  "  under  the  title  of  republic; 
nor,  I  am  bound  to  say,  one  which  has  been 
more  ably  directed  so  far  as  concerns  the  ag- 
grandizement of  tlie  country,  or  more  honestly 
administered  so  far  as  concerns  pecuniary  cor- 
ruption.' The  population  of  Chile  doubled  be- 
tween 1843  and  1875;  the  quantity  of  land 
brought  under  tillage  was  quadrupled;  .  .  . 
more  than  1,000  miles  of  railroad  were  built;  a 
foreign  export  trade  of  $31,605,039  was  reported 
in  1878;  and  two  powerful  iron-clads,  which 
were  destined  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
Chilean  affairs,  were  built  in  England.  Mean- 
while, the  constitution  was  officially  interpreted 
so  as  to  guarantee  religious  toleration,  and  the 
political  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood diminished.  Almost  everytliing  goofl, 
except  home  manufactures  and  popular  educa- 
tion, flourished.  The  development  of  tlie  nation 
in  theee  years  ^vas  on  a  wonderful  scale  for  a 
South  American  state,  and  the  contrast  between 
Chile  and  Peru  was  peculiarly  striking.  .  .  . 
Early  in  1879  began  the  great  series  of  events 
which  were  to  make  the  fortune  of  Chile.  We 
use  the  word  'great,'  in  its  low,  superficial 
sense,  and  without  the  attribution  of  any  moral 
siguificaucc  to  the  adjective.     The  aggressor  in 
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the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  was  inspired  by 
the  most  purely  selfish  motives,  and  it  remains 
to  1)(!  seen  whether  the  ju.st  gods  will  not  win  in 
the  long  run,  even  though  the  game  of  their 
antagonists  be  played  witli  heavil}'  plated  iron- 
elads.  ...  At  the  date  last  mentioned  Chile  was 
puffering,  like  many  other  nations,  from  a  general 
depression  in  business  pursuits.  Its  people 
were  in  no  serious  trouble,  but  as  a  government 
it  was  in  a  bad  way.  .  .  .  Thf  means  to  keep 
up  a  sinking  fund  for  tlie  t  .ign  debt  had 
failed,  and  the  Chilean  live  per  cents  were 
quoted  in  London  at  sixty-four.  'A  political 
cloud  also  was  darkening  again  in  the  north,  in 
the  renewal  of  something  like  a  confederation 
between  Peru  and  Bolivia.'  In  this  state 
of  things  the  governing  oligarchy  of  Chile 
decided,  rather  suddenl}',  Mr.  Browne  thinks, 
upon  a  scheme  which  was  sure  to  result  either 
in  splendid  prosperity  or  absolute  ruin  and 
which  contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  war  of 
conquest  against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  with  a  view 
to  seizing  the  mo.st  valuable  territory  of  the 
former  country.  There  is  a  (lertain  strip  of  land 
bordering  upon  the  Pacific  and  about  400  miles 
long,  of  whicii  the  northern  tiin^e  quarters  be- 
longed to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  remaining  one 
quarter  to  Chile.  Upon  this  land  a  heavy  rain 
never  falLs,  and  often  years  pasj  in  which  the 
soil  does  not  feel  a  shower.  ...  Its  money  value 
is  immense.  '  From  this  regie  n  the  world  de- 
rives almost  its  whole  supply  of  nitrates  — 
chiefly  saltpetre  —  and  of  iodine;'  its  mountains, 
al.so,  arc  rich  in  metals,  and  great  deposits  of 
guano  are  found  in  the  highlands  bordering  the 
sea.  The  nitrate-bearing  country  is  a  plain, 
from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  wide,  the  nitrate  lying 
in  layers  just  below  a  thin  sheet  of  impacted 
stones,  gravel,  and  sand.  The  export  of  salt- 
petre from  this  region  was  valued  in  1883  at 
nearly  $30,000,000,  and  the  worth  of  the  Peruvian 
section,  wliich  is  much  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive, is  estimated,  for  government  purposes, 
at  a  capital  of  $600,000,000.  Chile  was,  natu- 
rally, well  aware  of  the  wealth  which  lay  so 
close  to  her  own  doors,  and  to  possess  herself 
thereof,  and  thus  to  rehabilitate  her  national 
fortimes,  she  addressed  herself  to  war.  The 
occasion  for  war  was  easily  found.  Bolivia  was 
flret  attacke  1,  a  difficulty  which  arose  at  her 
port  of  Autofagasta,  with  respect  to  her  en- 
forcement of  a  tax  upon  some  nitrate  works 
carried  on  by  a  Chilean  company,  affording  a 
good  pretext;  and  when  Peru  attempted  inter- 
vention her  envoy  was  confronted  with  Chile's 
knowledge  of  a  secret  treaty  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  and  war  was  formally  declared  by  Chile 
upon  Peru,  April  5,  1879.  This  war  lasted, 
with  some  breathing  spaces,  for  almost  exactly 
five  years.  At  the  outset  the  two  belligerent 
powers — Bolivia  being  soon  practically  out  of 
the  contest  —  seemed  to  be  about  equal  in  ships, 
soldiere,  and  resources ;  but  the  supremacy  which 
Chile  soon  gained  upon  the  seas  substantially 
determined  the  war  in  her  favor.  Each  nation 
owned  two  powerful  iron-clads,  and  six  months 
were  employed  in  settling  the  question  of  naval 
superiority.  ...  On  the  21st  of  May,  1879,  the 
Peruvian  fleet  attacked  and  almost  destroyed  the 
Chilean  wooden  frigates  which  were  blockading 
Iquique ;  but  in  chasing  a  Chilean  corvette  the 
larger  Peruvian  iron-clad  —  the  Independencia  — 
nui  too  near  the  shore,  and  was  fatally  wrecked. 


'  So  Peni  lost  one  of  her  knights.  The  game  she 
played  with  the  other  —  the  Iluascur — was  ad- 
mirable, but  a  losing  one;'  and  on  the  8th  of 
October  of  the  same  year  the  Iluascar  was 
attacked  b}'  the  Chilean  fleet,  which  included 
two  iron-clads,  and  was  finally  captiu'cd  '  after  a 
desperate  resistance.' .  .  .  From  this  moment 
the  Peruvian  coast  -..as  at  Chile's  mercy:  the 
Chilean  arms  prev.iled  in  every  pitched  battle, 
at  San  Francisco  [November  16,  1879],  at  Tacna 
[May  26,  1880],  at  Ariea  [June  7,  1880];  and 
finally.  <>"  the  17th  of  January,  1881,  after  a 
series  of  actions  which  resembled  in  some  of 
their  details  the  engagements  that  preceded  our 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  [ending  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Miraflores],  the  victorious 
army  of  Chile  took  possession  of  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal of  Peru.  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  war  have 
thus  far  exceeded  the  wildest  hopes  of  Chile. 
She  has  taken  absolute  possession  of  the  whole 
nitrate  region,  has  cut  Bolivia  off  from  the  sea, 
and  achi(!ved  the  permanent  dissolution  of  the 
Peru-Bolivian  confederation.  As  a  consequence, 
her  foreign  trade  has  doubled,  the  revenue  of 
her  government  has  been  trebled,  and  the  public 
debt  greatly  reduced.  The  Chilean  bonds,  which 
were  sold  at  64  in  London  in  January,  1879,  and 
fell  to  60  in  March  of  that  year,  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  war,  were  quoted  at  95  in  January, 
1884."— TAe  Oroicing  Power  of  the  Septiblic  of 
Chile  (Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1884). 

Also  in:  II.  Birkedal,  Tlt£  lute  War  inS.  Am. 
(Overland  Monthli),  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  1884), 
— C.  R.  Markham,  Tits  War  bet.  Peru,  and  Chile. 
—II.  N.  Boyd,  Chile,  ch.  W-ll.— Message  of  tJie 
Pres't  of  the  U.  8.,  transmittinq  Papers  relating  to 
the  War  in  8.  Am.,  Jan.  26,  1883.— T.  W.  Knox, 
Decisive  Battles  since  Waterloo,  ch.  23. — See,  altio, 
Peuu:  a.  D.  1826-1876. 

A.  D.  1885-1891,— The  presidency  and  dic- 
tatorship of  Balmaceda. — His  conflict  with 
the  Cong^ress. — Civil  war. — "Save  in  the  one 
struggle  m  which  the  parties  resorted  to  arms, 
the  political  development  of  Chili  was  free  from 
civil  disturbances,  and  the  ruling  class  was  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Spanish- American  nations 
not  only  "or  wealth  and  education,  but  for  its 
talent  for  government  and  love  of  constitutional 
liberty.  The  republic  was  called  '  the  England 
of  South  America,'  and  it  was  a  common  boast 
that  in  Chili  a  pronunciamiento  or  a  revolution 
was  impossible.  The  spirit  of  modern  Liberalism 
became  more  prevalent.  ...  As  the  Liberal 
party  became  all-powerful  it  split  into  factions, 
divided  by  questions  of  principle  and  by  strug- 
gles for  leadership  and  office.  .  .  .  The  patron- 
age of  the  Chilian  President  is  enormous,  era- 
bracing  not  only  the  general  civil  service,  but 
local  ofticials,  except  in  the  municipalities,  and 
all  appointments  in  the  army  and  navy  and  in 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  services  and  the  giv- 
ing out  of  contracts.  The  President  has  always 
been  able  to  select  his  successor,  and  has  exer- 
cised this  power,  usually  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  influential  statesmen,  sometimes  call- 
ing a  conference  of  party  chiefs  to  decide  on  a 
candidate.  In  the  course  of  time  the  more  ad- 
vanced wing  of  the  Liberals  grew  more  numer- 
ous than  the  Moderates.  The  most  radical 
section  had  its  nucleus  in  a  Reform  Club  in 
Santiago,  composed  of  young  university  men,  of 
whom  Balmaceda  was  the  finest  orator.  Enter- 
ing Congress  in  1868,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
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debates.  .  .  .  lu  1885  lie  was  the  most  popiilar 
man  in  the  country ;  but  his  claim  to  the  i)resi- 
dential  succession  was  contestt'il  by  various  otlier 
aspirants  —  older  politicians  and  leaders  of  fac- 
tious striving  for  supremacy  in  Congress.  He 
■was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
as  President  enjoyed  an  unexampled  degree  of 
popularity.  For  two  or  thrcc  years  the  politi- 
cians who  had  been  his  party  associates  worked 
in  harmony  with  his  ideas.  ...  At  the  Hood  of 
the  democratic  tide  he  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  South  America.  But  when  the  old 
territorial  families  saw  the  seats  in  Congress  and 
the  posts  in  the  civil  service  tluu,  liad  been  their 
prerogative  tilled  by  new  men,  and  fortunes 
made  by  upstarts  where  all  chances  had  been  at 
their  disposal,  then  a  reaction  set  in,  corruption 
was  scented,  and  JIr)derate  J-iierals,  joining 
hands  with  the  Nationalists  an  1  the  reviving 
Conservative  party,  formed  an  opposition  of 
respectable  strength.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
administration  Balmaceda  had  the  co-operation 
of  tlie  Nationalists,  who  were  rei)resented  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  last  two  years  of  his  term,  when 
the  time  drew  near  for  selecting  his  successor, 
defection  and  revolt  and  the  rivalries  of  a.  lir- 
ants  for  the  succession  threw  the  party  into  dis- 
order and  angered  its  hitherto  unquestioned 
leader.  ...  In  January,  1890,  the  Oppo.sition 
were  strong  enough  to  place  their  candidate  in 
the  chair  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
organized.  The  ministry  resigned,  and  a  conflict 
between  tlie  E.vecutive  and  legislative  bra:iches 
of  the  Government  was  openly  begun  wl;en 
the  President  appointed  a  Cabinet  of  his  own 
selection.  .  .  .  This  ministry  had  to  face  an  over- 
whelming majority  against  the  President,  whicli 
treated  him  as  a  dictator  and  began  to  pass  hos- 
tile laws  and  resolutions  that  were  vetoed, 
and  refused  to  consider  the  measures  that  he 
reeonunended.  The  ministers  were  cited  before 
the  Cliambers  and  questioned  about  the  manner 
of  their  appointment.  They  either  declined  to 
answer,  or  answered  in  a  way  that  increased  the 
animosity  of  Congress,  which  linally  pas.«jd  a 
vote  of  censure,  in  obedience  to  which,  -iS  was 
usual,  the  Cabinet  resigned.  Then  Balmaceda 
appointed  a  ministry  in  open  deflance  )f  Con- 
gress, with  Sanfuentes  at  its  head,  the  n  an  who 
was  already  spoken  of  is  his  selected  ci.ndidate 
for  the  presidency.  lit  prepared  for  the  strug- 
gle that  he  invited  by  re.no ving  the  chijfs  of  the 
administration  of  the  departments  an'',  replacing 
tliem  \\  ith  men  devoted  to  hiuioclf  and  his  policy, 
and  making  changes  in  the  po.i  j,  il'e  militia, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  army  and  navy  com- 
mands. The  press  denounced  j.lm  as  a  dictator, 
and  indignation  meetings  were  held  in  every 
town.  Balmaceda  and  his  supporters  pretended 
to  be  not  only  the  champions  of  the  people 
against  the  aristocracy,  but  of  the  principle 
of  Chili  for  the  Chilians." — Appleton'a  Annua' 
Cjtdop. ,  1891,  ;)j>.  123-124. -  ■"  The  conflict  between 
President  Balmaceda  au'l  Congress  i';^"ned  into 
revolution.  On  January  1,  1891,  the  Op  osition 
members  ot  the  Senate  and  House  of  Dl.  ities 
met,  and  signeil  an  Act  declaring  that  the  1  \'si- 
dent  was  unv/orthy  of  his  post,  and  that  lie  was 
no  longer  head  of  the  State  nor  President  vl  tlie 
Republic,  as  he  had  violated  the  Constitution. 
On  January  7  the  navy  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Legislature,  and  against  Balmaceda.  The  Presi- 
dent denounced  the  uavy  as  traitors,  abolished  all 


the  laws  of  the  country,  declared  himself  Di(tta- 
tiir,  and  proclaimed  martial  law.  It  was  a  reign 
of  terror.  The  Opposition  recruited  an  army  in 
the  Island  of  Santa  Maria  under  General  Urrutia 
and  Commander  Canto.  On  February  14  a  severe 
flglit  took  place  with  the  Government  troops 
in  Icjuique,  and  the  Congressional   army   took 

Eossession  of  Pisa^ua.  In  April,  President 
almaceda  .  .  .  delivered  a  long  message,  de- 
nouncing the  navy.  .  .  .  '1  lie  contest  continued, 
and  April  7,  Arica,  in  the  province  of  Tar- 
apaca,  was  taken  by  the  revolutionists.  Some 
naval  fights  occurred  later,  and  the  irci-cliwl 
Blanco  Eiicalada  was  blown  up  by  the  Dicta- 
tor's torpedo  cruisers.  Finally,  on  August  21, 
General  Canto  laniled  at  Concon,  ten  miles  north 
of  Valparaiso.  Balmaceda's  forces  attacked  im- 
mediately and  were  routed,  losing  3,500  killed 
and  Vv'ounded.  The  Congress  army  lost  000. 
On  •  'le  2Htli  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Pla- 
cilla,  near  Valparaiso.  The  Dictator  had  12,000 
troops,  and  the  opposing  army  10,000.  Balma- 
ceda's forces  were  completely  routed  after  five 
hours'  hard  lighting,  with  a  loss  of  1,500  nu-.~} 
Santiago  formally  surrendered,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Congress  party  was  complete.  A  Junta, 
headed  by  Sefior  Jorge;  Montt,  took  charge  of , 
affairs  at  Valparaiso  August  30.  Balmaceda, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Argentine  Lega- 
tion in  Santiago,  was  not  able  to  make  his  escape, 
and  to  avoid  capture,  trial,  and  pu'^ishment,  t;om- 
niitted  suicide,  Se))tember  20,  by  shooting  him- 
K 'If.  On  the  19tli  November  Admiral  Jorge 
-Montt  was  chosen  b}'  the  Electoral  College,  at 
Santiago,  President  of  Chili,  and  on  December  26 
he  was  installed  with  great  ceremony  and  general 
rejoiciLgs." — Annual  lierjister,  1H91,  p.  420. 
♦ 

CHILIARCHS.— Captains  of  thousands,  in 
the  army  of  the  Vandals. — T.  llodgkin,  Italy 
and  her  Intadcm,  hk.  3,  ch.  2. 

CHILLIANWALLAH,  Battle  of  (1849). 
See  India;  A.  D.  1845-1849. 

CHILPERIC  I.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neus- 

tria),  A.  O.  561-584 Chilperic  IL,  Kinj;  of 

the  Frank  0,  A.  D.  715-720. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS,  Applying  for 
the  Stewardship  of  the. —  A  seat  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  "cannot  be  resigned,  nor 
can  a  aan  wlio  Inis  once  formally  taken  his  seat 
for  one  constituency  throw  it  up  and  contest 
anothei.  Either  a  disqualification  must  be  in- 
curred, or  the  House  must  declare  the  seat 
vacant."  The  necessary  disqualification  can  be 
incurred  by  accepting  an  offlc>.  of  profit  under 
the  Crown, —  within  certain  ofllcial  categories. 
' '  Certain  old  offices  of  nominal  value  in  tlie  gift 
of  the  Treasury  are  now  granted,  as  of  course, 
to  members  who  ^visll  to  resign  their  seats  in 
order  to  be  quit  of  Parliamentary  duties  or  to 
contest  another  constituency.  These  offices  are 
tlie  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
[Crown  property  in  Buckinghamshire],  of  the 
manors  of  East  Hendred,  Northstead,  or  Hemp- 
holme,  and  the  escheatorship  of  Munster.  The 
office  is  resigned  as  soon  as  it  has  operated  to 
vacate  the  seat  and  sever  the  tie  between  the 
"lemberand  his  constituents.  "—Sir  W.  R.  Anson, 
Law  and  CuHom  of  the  Conxt.,  v.  1,  p.  84. 

CHIMAKUAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
Amekk'.vn  Auokkhnes:  CinMAKU^VN  Family. 

CHIMARIKAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
Amekican  AuoiuuiNEs:  Cuimabikan  Family. 
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The  names  of  the  Country. — "That  spacious 
seat  of  anciei  t  civilizutiou  which  we  call  China 
has  loomed  always  so  large  to  western  eyes, 
.  .  .  that,  at  eras  far  apart,  we  find  it  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  different  appellations 
aecording  as  it  was  regarded  as  the  terminus  of 
a  southern  sea-route  coasting  the  great  peuin- 
Buliis  and  islands  of  Asia,  or  as  that  of  u  northern 
land  route  traversing  the  longitude  of  that  con- 
tinent. In  the  former  aspect  the  name  applied 
has  nearly  always  been  some  form  of  the  name 
Sin,  Chin,  Sinuj,  China.  In  the  latter  point  of 
view  the  region  in  question  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  land  of  the  Seres;  the  middle 
ages  as  tlie  Empiie  of  Cathay.  The  name  of 
China  has  been  supposed,  like  many  another 
word  and  name  connected  with  trade  and 
geography  of  the  far  east,  to  have  come  to  us  ' 
through  the  Malays,  and  to  have  been  applied  by 
them  to  the  great  eastern  monareliy  from  the 
style  of  the  dynasty  of  Tlisin,  which  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  before  our  era  enjoyed  a 
brief  but  very  vigorous  existence.  .  .  .  There 
are  reasons  however  for  believing  that  the  name  of 
China  must  have  been  bestowed  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  for  it  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  which 
assert  the  Chinas  to  have  been  degenerate  Kslia- 
tryas,  and  in  the  Mahabharat,  compositions  many 
centuries  older  than  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Thsin, 
.  .  .  This  name  may  have  yet  po.ssibl}'  been  con- 
nected with  the  Thsin,  or  some  monarchy  of  like 
dynastic  title;  for  that  dypasty  had  reigned 
locally  in  Shensi  from  the  9th  century  before  our 
era;  and  when,  at  a  still  earlier  date,  the  empire 
was  partitioned  into  many  small  kingdoms,  we 
find  among  them  the  dynasties  of  the  T^in  and 
the  Ching.  .  .  .  Some  at  least  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  collected  .  .  .  render 
It  the  less  improbable  that  the  Sinim  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  .  .  .  should  be  truly  interpreted 
as  indicating  the  Chinese.  The  name  of  China 
in  this  form  was  late  in  reaching  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  to  them  it  probably  came  through 
people  of  Arabian  speech,  as  the  Ambs,  being 
without  the  sound  of  'ch,'  made  the  China  of  the 
Hindus  and  JIalays  into  Sin,  and  perhaps  some- 
times into  Thin.  Hence  the  Thin  of  the  author  of 
the  Peri  plus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  who  appears  to 
be  the  first  extant  author  to  employ  the  name  in  this 
form ;  hence  also  the  Sinaj  and  Thinaj  of  Ptolemy. 
...  If  we  now  turn  to  the  Seres  we  find  this 
name  mentioned  by  classic  authors  much  more 
frequently  and  at  an  earlier  date  by  at  least  a 
century.  The  name  is  familiar  enough  to  the 
Latin  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  but  always  in 
a  vague  way.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Seres  is  proba- 
bly from  its  earliest  use  in  the  west  identilicd 
with  the  name  of  the  .silkworm  and  its  produce, 
and  this  association  continued  until  the  name 
ceased  entirely  to  bo  uscil  as  a  geographical 
expression.  ...  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Mon- 
gols .  .  .  that  China  first  became  really  known 
to  Europe,  and  that  by  a  name  which,  though 
especially  applied  to  the  northern  provinces,  also 
came  to  bear  a  more  general  application,  Cathay. 
This  name,  Khitai,  is  that  by  Avhich  China  is 
styled  to  this  daj'  by  all.  or  nearly  all,  the  nations 
which  know  it  from  an  inland  point  of  view, 
including  the  Russians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
nations  of  Turkestan;  and  yet  it  originally 
belonged  to  a  people  who  were  not  Chinese  at 


all.  The  Khitana  were  a  people  of  Manchu 
race,  who  inhabited  for  centuries  a  country  to 
the  north-east  of  China."  During  a  period 
between  the  10th  and  12th  centuries,  the  Kbi- 
tans  accjuired  supremacy  over  their  neighbours 
and  established  an  empire  which  embraced 
Northern  China  and  the  adjoining  regions  of 
Tartary.  "It  must  have  been  during  this  jJcricMl, 
ending  with  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  [called 
(he  Leao  or  Iron  Dynasty]  in  112:3,  and  whilst  this 
northern  monarchy  was  the  face  which  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  turned  to  Iimer  Asia,  that  the  name 
of  Khitan,  Khitat,  or  KhitaV,  beciime  indissolu- 
bly  associated  with  China." — 11.  Yule,  Cathay 
and  the  Way  Thither:  Prdiiitinary  Emiy. 

The  Origin  of  the  People  and  their  early 
History. — "The  origin  of  the  Chinese  race  is 
shrouded  in  some  obscurity.  The  first  records 
we  have  of  them  represent  them  as  a  band  of 
immigrants  settling  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  modern  empire  of  China,  and  fight- 
ing their  way  amongst  the  aborigines,  mucii  as 
the  Jews  of  old  forced  their  way  into  Canaan 
against  the  various  tribes  which  they  found  in 
possession  of  the  land.  It  is  probable  that 
though  they  all  entered  China  by  the  same 
route,  they  separated  into  bands  almost  on  the 
threshold  of  th**  «  \pire,  one  body,  those  who 
have  left  us  tl "  .  •.  •  irds  of  their  history  in  the 
ancient  Chine- ■  U'.oks,  apparently  followed  the 
course  of  the  ■  <,1^  ^\  River,  and,  turning  south- 
ward with  it  fi  )ui  its  northernmost  bend,  settled 
themsc'  cs  in  the  ff  "tile  districts  of  the  modern 
provinces  of  Shansi  and  Ilonan.  But  as  wo  find 
also  that  at  about  the  same  period  a  large  settle- 
ment was  made  as  far  south  as  Annani,  of  which 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  books  of  the  northern 
Chinese,  we  must  assume  that  another  body 
struck  directly  southward  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  China  to  that  country.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  where  did  these  people  come 
from?  and  the  answer  which  recent  research  [see 
Bamvlonia  Phimitive]  gives  to  this  question 
is,  from  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  ...  In 
all  probability,  the  outbreak  in  Susiana  of, 
possibly,  some  political  disturbance,  in  about  the 
24th  or  23rd  century  B.  C,  drove  the  Chinese 
from  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  that  they 
wandered  eastward  until  they  finally  settled  in 
China  and  the  countries  south  of  it.  .  .  .  It 
would  appear  also  that  the  Chinese  came  into 
China  possessed  of  the  resources  of  Western 
Asian  culture.  They  brought  with  them  a 
knowledge  of  writing  and  astronomy,  as  well  as 
of  the  arts  which  primarily  minister  to  the  wants 
and  comfort  of  mankind.  The  invention  of 
these  civilising  influences  is  traditionally  attri- 
buted to  the  Emperor  Hwang-te,  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  from  B.  C.  2097-2597.  But  the 
name  of  this  sovereign  leads  us  to  suppose  that  be 
never  sat  on  the  throne  in  China.  One  of  his 
names,  we  are  told,  was  Nai,  anciently  Nak,  and 
in  the  Chinese  paleographical  collection  ho  is 
described  by  a  character  composed  of  a  group 
of  phonetics  which  read  Nak-kon-ti.  The 
resemblance  between  this  name  aud  that  of  Nak- 
hunte,  Avho,  according  to  the  Susian  texts,  was 
the  chief  of  the  gods,  is  sufficiently  striking,  and 
many  of  the  attributes  belonging  to  him  are  such 
as  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  the  Susian 
deity.    In  exact  accordance  also  with  the  system 
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of  Babylonian  chronology  lie  established  a  cycle 
of  twelve  years,  und  fixed  the  length  of  the  year 
at  360  days  composed  of  twelve  months,  with  an 
intercalary  mouth  to  balance  the  surplus  time, 
lie  further,  we  are  told,  built  a  Ling  tai,  or 
observatory,  reminding  us  of  the  Babylonian 
Zigguratu,  or  house  of  observation,  '  from  which 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. ' 
The  primitive  Chinese,  like  the  Babylonians, 
recognised  live  planets  besides  the  sun  and  moon, 
and,  with  one  exception,  knew  them  by  the  same 
names.  .  .  .  The  various  phases  of  these  planets 
were  carefully  watched,  and  portents  were 
derived  from  every  real  and  imaginary  change  in 
their  relative  positions  and  colours.  A  compari- 
son between  the  astrological  tablets  translated  by 
Professor  Sayce  and  the  astrological  chapter 
(27th)  in  the  She  ke,  the  earliest  of  the  Dynastic 
Histories,  shows  a  remarkable  parallelism,  not 
only  in  the  general  style  of  the  forecasts,  but  in 
particular  portents  which  arc  so  contrary  to 
<Jhinese  prejudices,  as  a  nation,  and  the  train  of 
thought  of  the  people  that  they  would  be  at  once 
put  down  as  of  foreign  origin,  even  if  they  were 
not  found  in  the  Babylonian  records.  ...  In 
the  reign  of  Chwan  Hu  (2513-2435  B.  C),  we 
find  according  to  the  Chinese  records,  that  the 
year,  as  among  the  Chaldeans,  began  with  the 
third  month  of  the  solar  year,  and  a  compari.s(m 
between  the  ancient  names  of  the  months  given 
in  the  Urh  ya,  the  oldest  Chinese  dictionary, 
with  the  Accadian  equivalents,  shows,  in  some 
instances,  an  e.vact  identity.  .  .  .  These  parallel- 
isms, together  with  a  host  of  others  which  might 
be  produced,  all  point  to  the  existence  of  an 
early  relationship  between  Chinese  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  culture ;  and,  armed  with  the  advantages 
thus  possessed,  the  Chinese  entered  into  the 
empire  over  which  they  were  idtimately  to  over- 
spread themselves.  But  they  came  among  tribes 
who,  though  somewhat  inferior  to  them  in 
general  civilisation,  were  by  no  means  destitute 
of  culture.  .  .  .  Among  such  people,  and  others 
of  a  lower  civilisation,  such  as  the  Jiings  of  the 
west  and  the  Teks,  the  ancestors  of  the  Tekke 
Turcomans,  in  the  north,  the  Chinese  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves.  The  Emperor  Yaou 
(2356-2255  B.  C.)  divided  his  kingdom  into 
twelve  portions,  presided  over  by  as  many  Pas- 
tors, in  exact  imitation  of  the  duodenary  feudal 
system  of  Susa  with  their  twelve  Pastor  Princes. 
To  Yaou  succeeded  Shun,  who  carried  on  ♦Jie 
work  of  his  predecessor  of  consolidating  the 
Chinese  power  with  energy  and  success.  In  his 
reign  the  first  mention  is  made  of  religious  wor- 
ship. ...  In  Shun's  reign  occurred  the  great 
flood  which  inundated  most  of  the  provinces  of 
the  existing  empire.  The  waters,  we  are  told, 
rose  to  so  great  a  height,  that  the  people  had  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  mountains  to  escape 
death.  The  disaster  arose,  as  many  similar  dis- 
asters, though  of  a  less  magnitude,  have  since 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  Yellow  River 
bursting  its  bounds,  and  the  '  Great  Yu '  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  waters  back  to  their  chan- 
nel. With  unremitting  energy  he  set  about  his 
task,  and  in  nine  years  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
river  under  control.  ...  As  a  reward  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  empire,  he  was 
invested  with  the  principality  of  Hea,  and  after 
having  occupied  the  throne  conjointly  with  Shun 
for  some  years,  he  succeeded  that  soverign  on  his 
death,  in  2208  B.  C.     With  Yu  began  the  dynasty 


of  Ilea,  which  gave  place,  in  1760  B.  C,  to  the 
Shang  Dynasty.  The  last  soverign  of  the  Ilea 
line,  Kieh  kwei,  is  said  to  have  been  a  monster 
of  iniquity,  and  to  have  suffered  the  just  punish- 
ment for  his  crimes  at  the  hands  of  T'ang,  the 
prince  of  the  State  of  Shang,  who  took  his  throne 
from  him.  In  like  manner,  640  years  later.  Woo 
Wang,  the  prince  of  (.'how,  overthrew  Chow 
Sin,  the  last  of  the  Shang  Dynasty,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  chief"  of  the  soverign 
state  of  the  empire.  By  empire  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  empire,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
is  meant.  The  China  of  the  Chow  Dynasty  lay 
between  the  33rd  and  38th  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  the  106th  and  119th  of  longitude  only,  and 
extended  over  no  more  than  portions  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pill  chih-li,  Shanse,  Sheiise,  Honan, 
Keang-se,  and  Shantung.  This  territory  was 
re-arranged  by  Woo  Wang  into  the  nine  princi- 
palities establLshed  by  Yu.  .  .  .  Woo  is  held  up 
in  Chinese  history  as  one  of  the  model  monarchs 
of  antiquity.  .  .  .  Under  the  next  ruler,  K'ang 
(B.  C.  1078-1053),  the  empire  was  consolidated, 
and  the  feudal  princes  one  and  all  acknowledged 
their  allegiance  to  the  ruling  house  of  Chow. 
.  .  .  From  all  accounts  there  speedily  occurred  a 
marked  degeneracy  in  the  characters  of  the  Chow 
kings.  .  .  .  Already  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  was 
spreading  far  and  wide  among  the  princes  and 
nobles,  and  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  were 
creating  misery  and  unrest  throughout  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  The  hand  of  every  man  was  against 
his  neighbour,  and  a  constant  state  of  internecine 
war  succeeded  the  peace  and  prosperity  which 
had  existed  under  the  rule  of  Woo-waug.  .  .  . 
As  time  went  on  and  the  disorder  increased, 
supernatural  signs  added  their  testimony  to  the 
impending  crisis.  The  brazen  vessels  upon 
which  Yu  had  engraved  the  nine  divisions  of  the 
empire  were  observed  to  shake  and  totter  as 
thougli  foreshadowing  the  approaching  change 
in  the  political  position.  Meanwhile  Ts'in  on  the 
northwest,  Ts'oo  on  the  south,  and  Tsin  on  the 
north,  having  vanquished  all  the  other  states, 
engaged  in  the  final  struggle  for  the  mastery^ 
over  the  confederate  principalities.  The  ulti- 
mate victory  rested  with  the  state  of  Ts'in,  and 
in  255  B.  C.,  Chaou-seang  Wang  became  tlie 
acknowledged  ruler  over  the  '  black-haired '  peo- 
ple. Only  four  years  were  given  him  to  reign 
supreme,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Ilcaou-wan  Wang,  who  died 
almost  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne.  To 
him  succeeded  Chwang-seang  Wang,  who  was 
followed  in  246  B.  C.  by  Che  Hwang-te,  the  first 
Emperor  of  China.  The  abolition  of  feudalism, 
which  was  the  first  act  of  Che  Hwaug-te  raised 
much  discontent  among  those  to  whom  the  feudal 
system  had  brought  power  and  emoluments,  and 
the  countenance  which  had  been  given  to  the 
system  by  Confucius  and  Mencius  made  it  desir- 
able —  so  thought  the  emperor  —  to  demolish 
once  for  all  their  testimony  in  favour  of  that 
condition  of  affairs,  which  he  had  decreed  should 
be  among  the  things  of  the  past.  With  this 
object  he  ordered  that  the  whole  existing  litera- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  books  on  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  divination  should  be  burned. 
The  decree  was  obeyed  as  faithfully  as  was 
possible  in  the  ca.se  of  so  sweeping  an  ordinance, 
•  and  for  many  years  a  night  of  ignorance  rested 
on  the  coimtry.  The  construction  of  one  gigan- 
tic work  — the  Great  Wall  of  China  — has  made 
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the  name  nt  tliis  monnrch  as  fatnoun  as  the  dcs- 
truclion  of  tlie  lHM>ks  has  ina<le  it  infamous. 
Finiliiijr  till!  Hciing-nii  Tartars  were  makinc 
(Iaii>j;fruu8  inroa(is  into  tiio  cinpirc,  luMlctermineu 
witli  characteristic  tliorouglint'.ss  to  biiiltl  a  iiugo 
barrier  wliich  sliouid  protect  tlie  nortlicrn  fron- 
tier of  tlic  empire  through  all  time.  In  214  B.  C. 
the  work  was  begun  imder  his  personal  super- 
vision, and  though  every  endeavor  was  made  to 
hasten  its  completion  he  died  (209)  leaving  it  un- 
finished. His  death  was  the  signal  for  an  out- 
break among  the  dispos-sessed  feudal  princes, 
who.  however,  after  some  years  of  disorder,  were 
again  nuluced  to  the  rank  of  citizens  by  a  suc- 
cessful leader,  who  adofited  the  title  of  Ivaou-tc, 
and  named  his  dynasty  lluit  of  Han  (200).  From 
that  day  to  this,  with  (tecasional  Interregnums, 
the  empire  lm.s  been  ruled  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Che  Ilwang-tc.  Dynasty  has  succeeded 
dynasty,  but  the  political  tradition  has  remained 
imchanged,  and  though  Mongols  and  Manchoos 
have  at  different  times  wrested  the  throne  from 
its  legitimate  heirs,  they  have  been  enpulfed  in 
the  homogeneous  mass  inhabiting  the  empire, 
and  instead  of  impressing  their  seal  on  the  coun- 
try have  become  but  the  reflection  of  the  van- 
quished. The  dynasties  from  the  beginning  of  the 
earlier  Han,  founded,  as  staled  above,  by  Kaou-te, 
are  as  follows:  —  The  earlier  Ilan  Dynasty  B.  C. 
206 -A.  D.  25;  the  late  Han  A.  D.  25-220;  the 
Wei  220-280;  the  western  Tsin  265-317;  the 
eastern  Tsin  317-420;  the  Smig  420-479;  the 
Ts'e  479-502;  the  Leang  502-557;  the  Ch'iu  557- 
589.  Simidtaneously  with  these — the  northern 
Wei  A.  D.  386-534;  the  western  Wei  535-557; 
the  eastern  Wei  534-550;  the  northern  Ts'e  550- 
577 ;  the  northern  Chow  557  "'^9.  The  Suy  589- 
018;  the T'ang 618-907;  the  i.ter Leang 907-923; 
the  later  T'ang  923-930;  the  later  Tsin  930-947; 
the  later  Han  947-951 ;  the  later  Cliow  951-960, 
the  Sung  900-1127;  the  southern  Sung  1127- 
1280;  the  Yuen  1280-1308;  the  Ming  1368-1044; 
the  Ts'ing  1644.  Simultaneously  with  some  of 
these  —  the  Leaou  907-1125;  the  western  Lcaou 
1125-1168;  the  Kin  1115-1280."— R.  K.  Douglas, 
China,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  D.C.  Boulger,  Ilht  of  C'ltina,  v.  1-2. 

The  Relip^ions  of  the  People.— Confucian- 
ism.— Taouism. —  Buddhism. — "The  Chinese 
describe  themselves  as  possessing  three  religions, 
or  more  accurately,  three  sects,  namely  Joo 
keaou,  the  sect  oi  Scholars;  Full  keaou,  the 
sect  of  Buddha;  and  Taou  keaou,  the  sect  of 
Taou.  Both  as  regards  age  and  origin,  the  sect 
of  Scholars,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  Con- 
fucianism, represents  pre-eminently  the  religion 
of  China.  It  has  its  root  in  the  worship  of 
Shang-te,  a  deity  which  is  associated  with  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  Chinese  race.  H  wang-te 
(2697  B.  C.)  erected  a  temple  to  his  honour,  and 
succeeding  emperors  worshipped  before  his 
shrine.  .  .  .  During  the  troublous  times  which 
followed  after  the  reign  of  the  few  first  sovereigns 
of  the  Chow  Dynasty,  the  belief  in  a  personal 
deity  grew  indistinct  and  dim,  until,  when  Con- 
fucius [born  B.  C.  551]  began  liis  career,  there 
appeared  nothing  strange  in  his  atheistic  doc- 
trines. He  never  in  any  way  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  Shang-tc,  but  he  ignored  him.  His 
concern  was  with  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  the  object  of  his  teaching  was  to  lead  him 
into  those  paths  of  rectitude  which  might  best 
contribute  to  his  own  happiness,  and  to  the  well- 


l)eing  of  that  community  of  which  he  formed 
part.  Man,  he  held,  was  born  g(KKl,  and  was 
endowed  with  (jualities  which,  when  cultivated 
and  improved  by  watchfulness  and  self-restnunt, 
nught  enable  him  to  acquire  godlike  wisdom 
and  to  become  'the  equal  of  Heaven.'  He 
divided  mankind  into  four  classes,  viz.,  those 
who  are  born  with  the  possession  of  knowledge; 
those  who  learn,  and  so  readily  get  possession  of 
knowledge;  those  who  are  dull  ancf  stupid,  and 
yet  succeed  in  learning;  and,  liistly,  those  who 
are  dull  and  stupid,  and  yet  do  not  learn.  To 
all  these,  except  those  of  the  last  class,  the  path 
to  the  climax  reached  by  the  '  Sage '  is  open. 
Man  has  only  to  watch,  ll.sten  to,  understand, 
and  obey  the  moral  sense  implanted  in  him  by 
Heaven,  and  the  highest  perfection  is  within  his 
reach.  ...  In  this  system  there  is  no  place 
for  a  personal  God.  The  impersonal  Heaven, 
according  to  Confucius,  implants  a  pure  nature 
In  every  being  at  his  birth,  but,  having  done 
this,  there  is  no  further  supernatural  interference 
with  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  each  one  to  perfect  his  nature,  and 
there  is  no  divine  influence  to  restrain  those  who 
take  the  downward  course.  Man  lias  his  destiny 
in  his  own  hands,  to  make  or  to  mar.  Neither 
had  Confucius  any  inducement  to  offer  to  en- 
courage men  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  except 
virtue's  self.  He  was  a  inatter-of-fact,  unim- 
aginative man,  who  was  quite  content  to  occupy 
hmisclf  with  the  study  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
was  disinclined  to  grope  into  the  future  or  to 
peer  upwards.  No  wonder  that  his  system,  as 
he  enunciated  it,  proved  a  failure.  Eagerly  he 
sought  in  the  execution  of  his  ofllcial  duties  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  the  empire,  but  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  personal  disciples  he  fountl  few 
followers,  and  as  soon  as  princes  and  statesmen 
had  satisfied  their  curiosity  about  him  they 
turned  their  backs  on  his  precepts  and  would 
none  of  his  reproofs.  Succeeding  a^es,  recognis- 
ing the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  eliminated  all  that 
was  impracticable  and  unreal  in  his  system,  and 
held  fast  to  that  part  of  it  that  was  true  and 
good.  They  were  content  to  accept  the  logic  of 
events,  and  to  throw  overboard  the  ideal  'sage,' 
and  to  ignore  the  supposed  potency  of  his  in- 
fluence; but  they  clvmg  to  the  doctrines  of  filial 
piety,  brotherly  love,  and  virtuous  living.  It 
was  admiration  for  the  emphasis  which  he  laid 
on  these  and  other  virtues  which  has  drawn  so 
many  millions  of  men  unto  him;  which  has 
made  his  tomb  at  Keo-foo  been  to  be  the  Mecca 
of  Confucianism,  and  has  adorned  every  city  of 
the  empire  with  temples  built  in  his  honour.  .  .  . 
Concurrently  with  the  lapse  of  pure  Confucian- 
ism, and  the  adoption  of  those  principles  which 
find  their  earliest  expression  in  the  pre-Confucian 
classics  of  China,  there  is  observable  a  return  to 
the  worship  of  Shang-te.  The  most  magnificent 
temple  in  the  empire  is  the  Temple  of  Heaven  at 
Peking,  where  the  highest  object  of  Chinese 
worship  is  adored  with  the  purest  rites.  .  .  . 
What  is  popularly  Imown  in  Europe  as  Con- 
fucianism is,  therefore,  Confucianism  with  the 
distinctive  opinions  of  Confucius  omitted.  .  .  . 
But  this  worship  of  Shang-tc  is  confined  only  to 
the  emperor.  The  people  have  no  lot  or  heritage 
in  the  sacred  acts  of  worship  at  the  Altar  of 
Hea'/en.  .  .  .  Side  by  side  with  the  revival  of 
the  Joo  keaou,  under  the  influence  of  Confucius, 
grew  up  a  system  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
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and  which,  when  divcstod  of  its  esoteric  doc- 
trines, and  reduced  by  the  practicidiy-ininded 
Ciiinanien  to  u  cimIc  of  njonds,  wiih  destined  in 
fuHire  iipes  to  become  alllliiited  witli  tlie  feiicli- 
Ings  of  the  8age.  Tliis  was  Taouism,  wliicli 
was  founded  by  Laou-tsze,  wiio  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Confucius.  An  air  of  mystery 
hangs  over  the  history  of  J^acju-tsze.  Of  lus 
parentage  wo  linow  notliiiig.  and  tlu!  lustorians,  in 
tlieir  anxiety  to  coneeiil  tlieir  ignorance  of  liis 
earlier  years,  shelter  themselves  beidnd  the 
legend  tliat  he  was  born  an  old  man.  .  .  .  The 
primary  meaning  of  Taou  is  'The  way,'  'The 
path,'  but  in  Laou-tsze's  i)liilosopliy  it  was  more 
than  tiio  way,  it  was  the  way-g(M;r  as  well.  It 
was  an  eternal  road;  along  it  all  beings  and 
things  wallced;  it  was  everything  and  nothing, 
and  the  cause  and  effect  of  all.  All  things 
originated  from  Taou,  conformed  to  Taou,  and 
to  Ta()\i  at  last  returned.  .  .  .  'If,  then,  wo  had 
to  express  the  meaning  of  Taou,  wo  should 
descril)c  it  as  the  Absolute;  the  totality  of  Being 
and  Things;  the  phenomenal  world  and  its  order; 
and  the  ethical  nature  of  the  good  man,  and  the 
principle  of  his  action.'  It  was  absorption  into 
this  '  Mother  of  all  things '  that  Laou-tsze  aimed 
at.  And  this  end  was  to  be  attained  to  by  self- 
emptiness,  and  by  giving  free  scope  to  the  un- 
contaminated  nature  which,  like  Confucius,  he 
taught  was  given  by  Heaven  to  all  men.  .  .  . 
But  these  subtleties,  like  the  more  abstruse 
speculations  of  Confucius,  were  suited  only  to 
the  taste  of  the  schools.  To  the  common  people 
they  were  foolishness,  and,  before  long,  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  Laou-tsze  of  the 
identity  of  existence  and  non-existence,  assumed 
in  their  eyes  a  warrant  for  the  old  Epicurean 
motto,  '  Let  us  cat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.'  The  pleasures  of  sense  were  substituted 
for  the  delights  of  virtue,  aud  the  next  step  was 
to  desire  prolongation  of   the  time  when  those 

Eleasurcs  could  bo  enjoyed.  Legend  said  that 
aou-tsze  had  secured  to  himself  immunity  from 
death  by  drinking  the  elixir  of  immortality,  and 
to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  became  the  all- 
absorbing  object  of  his  followers.  The  demand 
for  elixirs  and  charms  produced  a  supply,  and 
Taouism  quickly  degenerated  into  a  system  of 
magic.  .  .  .  The  teachings  of  Laou-tsze  having 
familiarised  the  Chinese  mind  with  philosophical 
doctrines,  which,  whatever  were  their  direct 
source,  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  mus- 
ings of  Indian  sages,  served  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  The  exact 
date  at  which  the  Chinese  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  was,  according  to 
an  author  quoted  in  K'ang-he's  Imperial  Ency- 
clopajdia,  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  She 
Hwang-te,  i.  e. ,  B.  C.  216.  The  story  this  writer 
tells  of  the  difQculties  which  the  first  missionaries 
encountered  is  curious,  and  singularly  sugges- 
tive of  the  narrative  of  St.  Peter's  imprison- 
ment."— R.  K.  Douglas,  China,  ch.  17. — Also 
IN  The  same,  Confucianimn  and  Taouism. — 
"Buddhism  .  .  .  penetrated  to  China  along  the 
fixed  route  from  India  to  that  country,  round  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Himalayas  and  across 
Eastern  Turkestan.  Already  in  the  2nd  year 
B.  C,  an  embassy,  perhaps  sent  by  Iluvishka 
[who  reigned  in  Kabul  and  Kashmere]  took 
Buddhist  books  to  the  then  Emperor  of  China, 
A-ili;  and  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  62  A.  D.,  guided 
by  a  dream,  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Tartary  aud 


Central  India  and  l)rought  Buddhist  books  to 
China.  From  this  time  Buddhism  rapidly 
spread  there.  ...  In  the  fourth  century  Bucf- 
dhisin  became  the  state  religion." — T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  liuddhiiim,  ch,  9. 

Ar.so  IN  J.  Legge,'T//«  Rtlifjiom  of  China. — 
J.  Edkins,  Ileligion  in  China. — The  .same, 
Chinfite  liuddhiKin. — S.  Beals,  liuddhinm  in 
Chi/Ki. — S.  .Johnson,  Oricnfitl  lleli<iioit»:  China. 

A.  D.  1205-1234.—  Conquest  by  Jingis 
Khan  and  his  son. —  "The  conquest  of  China 
was  comineiiecd  l)y  Chinghiz  lor  Jingis  Khan], 
although  it  was  not  completed  for  several  gen- 
erations. Already  in  120.")  he  had  invaded  Tim- 
gut,  a  kingdom  occupying  the  extreme  north- 
west of  China,  and  extending  l)eyond  Chinese 
limits  in  the  sai.ie  direction,  held  i)y  a  dynasty 
of  Tibetan  race,  which  was  or  hail  been  a  vassal 
to  the  Kin.  This  invasion  was  repeated  in  suc- 
ceeding years;  and  in  1211  his  attacks  extended 
to  the  Empire  of  the  Kin  itself.  In  1214  he 
ravaged  their  provinces  to  the  Yellow  River,  and 
in  the  following  year  took  Chungtu  or  I'cking. 
In  1219  he  turned  his  arms  against  AVestern 
Asia;  .  .  .  but  a  lieutenant  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  East  continued  to  prosecute 
the  subjection  of  Northern  China.  Chinghiz 
him.self  on  his  return  from  his  western  conquests 
renewed  his  attack  on  Tangut,  and  died  on  that 
enterprise,  18th  August.  Okkodai,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Chinghiz,  followed  up  the  subjuga- 
tion ( f  China,  extinguished  the  Kin  finally  in 
1234  and  consolidated  with  his  Emjiire  all  (lie 
provinces  north  of  the  Great  Kiaiig.  The 
Southern  provinces  remained  for  (he  present 
subject  to  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  the  Sung, 
reigning  now  at  Kingsse  or  Ilangchcu.  This 
kingdom  was  known  to  the  Tartars  as  Nangkiass, 
and  also  by  the  quasi-Chinese  title  of  Alangi  or 
Manzi,  made  so  famous  by  Marco  Polo  and  the 
travellers  of  the  following  age."  —  II.  Yule, 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither.  Preliminary  En- 
say,  sect.  91-92.  —  See,  also,  Mongols  :  A.  D. 
1153-1227. 

A.  D.  X259-1294.— The  Empire  of  Kublai 
Khan. — Kublai,  or  Khubilai  Khan,  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  Jingis  Khan,  who  reigned  as  the 
Great  Khan  or  Supreme  lord  of  the  Mongols 
from  1259  until  1294,  "was  the  sovereign  of  the 
largest  empire  that  was  ever  controlled  by  one 
man.  China,  Corea,  Thibet,  Tung-King,  Cochin 
China,  a  great  portion  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  the  Turkish  and  Siberian  realms  from 
the  Eastern  Sea  to  the  Dnieper,  obeyed  his  com- 
mands; and  although  the  chief  of  the  Hordes  of 
Jagatai  aud  Ogatai  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
the  Ilkhans  of  Persia  .  .  .  were  his  feudatories. 
.  .  .  The  Supreme  Khan  had  immediate  authority 
only  in  ^lougolia  and  China.  .  .  .  The  capital  of 
the  Khakan,  after  the  accession  of  Khubilai,  was 
a  new  city  he  built  close  to  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis of  the  Liao  and  Kin  dynasties." — H.  II. 
Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  v.  1,  jyp.  216-283. 
— "Khan-Balig  (Mong.,  'The  Khan's  city'), 
the  Cambalu  of  Marco,  Peking  .  .  .  was  cap- 
tured by  Chinghiz  in  1215,  and  in  1264  Kublai 
made  it  his  chief  residence.  In  1267  he  built  a 
new  city,  three  '  11 '  to  the  north-east  of  the  old 
one,  t<>  which  was  given  the  name  of  Ta-tu  or 
'Great  Court,'  called  by  the  Mongols  Daldu,  the 
Taydo  of  Odoric  and  Taidu  of  Polo,  who  gives  a 
description  of  its  dimensions,  the  number  of  its 
gates,   etc.,   similar  to  that  in  the  text.     The 
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ChinoHc  iiccounts  give  only  cloven  gates.  This 
city  WHS  abundoned  us  u  roviU  residence  on  tiie 
expulsion  of  tlie  Mongol  dynasty  in  13(38,  hut 
re-occupied  in  1421  by  tlie  tiiird  Ming  Emperor, 
wiio  built  tlie  walls  as  they  now  exist,  reducing 
their  extent  and  the  number  of  the  gates  to  nine. 
This  is  what  is  coinmonlv  called  tlie  *  Tartar 
city '  of  the  present  day  (called  also  by  the  t.'lii- 
ncse  Lau-Chhing  or  'Ohl  Town'),  which  there- 
fore represt'iits  the  Taydo  of  Odoric;."—  II.  Yule, 
Cathay  aiul  t/w  Way  Thither,  v.  1,  p.  137,  foot- 
note. 

Also  in  Marco  Polo,  Trareln,  irith  yote»by  Sir 
11.  Yule,  hk.  3.— See,  also,  MoNooi.s:  A  1).  1339- 
1304.  and  I'oi.o,  M.muo. 

A.  D.  1294-1882. — Dissolution  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Kublai  Khan.— The  Ming  dynasty 
and  its  fall. — The  enthronement  of  the  pre- 
sent Manchu  Tartar  Dynasty,  of  the  Tsings  or 
Ch'ings. — The  appearance  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Jesuit  Missionaries. —  "The  immediate 
.successors  of  Kul)lai,  brouglit  up  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  imperial  palace,  the  most  gorgeous  at  that 
time  in  the  world,  relied  upon  the  prestige  with 
which  the  glory  of  the  lati;  emperor  invested 
them,  and  never  dreamed  that  change  could 
touch  a  dominion  so  vast  and  .so  solid.  Some  de- 
voted themselves  to  elegant  litcraiure  and  the 
improvement  of  the  people;  later  princes  to 
the  mysteries  of  Huddhi.sm,  which  bi.ame,  in 
some  degree,  the  statj;  religion ;  and  as  the  cycU; 
went  round,  the  dregs  of  the  dynasty  ahuiidoned 
themselves,  as  usual,  to  priests,  woiiien,  and 
eunuchs.  .  .  .  The  distant  provinces  threw  off 
their  subjection ;  robbers  ravaged  the  land,  and 
pirates  the  sea;  a  minority  and  a  famine  came 
at  the  same  moment;  ami  in  less  than  ninety 
years  after  its  commencement,  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  was  only  illumined  by  some  few  flashes 
of  dying  heroism,  and  every  armed  Tartar,  who 
could  obtain  a  horse  to  aid  his  flight,  spurred 
back  to  his  native  deserts.  Some  of  them, 
of  the  royal  race,  turning  to  tiie  west,  took 
refuge  witli  the  Manchows,  and  in  process  of 
time,  marrying  with  ine  families  of  the  chiefs, 
intermingled  the  blood  of  the  two  great  tribes. 
The  proximate  cause  of  this  catastroplie  was  a 
Chinese  of  low  birth,  wlio,  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  found  means  to  raise  him- 
self by  his  genius  from  a  scrvilo  station  to  the 
leadership  of  a  body  of  the  malcontents,  and 
thence  to  step  into  the  imperial  throne.  The  new 
dynasty  [the  Ming]  began  their  reign  with  great 
brilliance.  The  emperor  carried  tlie  Tartar  war 
into  their  own  country,  and  at  home  mad'!  unre- 
lenting war  ujmn  the  abuses  of  his  palace,  lie 
committed  the  mistake,  however,  of  granting 
separate  principal'tics  to  the  members  of  liis 
house,  whicli  ir  0  next  reign  caused  a  civil 
war,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  an 
uncle  of  the  then  emperor.  The  usurper  found 
it  necessary  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Peking,  as 
a  post  of  defeu' e  against  the  eastern  Tartars, 
who  no\N  made  their  appearance  again  on  this 
eventful  stage.  He  was  successful,  however,  in 
his  wars  in  the  desert,  and  he  added  Tonquin 
and  Cochin  China  to  the  Chinese  dominions. 
After  him  the  fortunes  of  the  dynasty  began  to 
wane.  The  government  became  weaker,  the 
Tartars  stronger,  some  princes  attached  them- 
selves to  literature,  some  to  Buddhism  or  TaiMsm ; 
Cochin  China  revolted,  and  was  lost  to  the  em- 
pire, Japan  ravaged  the  coasts  with  her  priva- 


teers:  famine  -me  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  mis- 
rule. "—  Leitch  Ititchie,  Hint,  of  the  Oriental  Na- 
tioim,  bk.  7,  ch.  1  (i\  3). — "  l-Vom  wiliiout,  the 
Mings  were  constant ly  haras.s<'d  by  the  encroacli- 
ments  of  the  Tartars;  from  within,  the  ceaseless 
intriguing  >^f  the  eunuchs  (resulting  in  one  ca.se 
in  the  temporary  deposition  of  an  Emperor)  was 
a  fertile  cause  of  trouble.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  tOth  century  the  Portuguese  appeared  upon 
the  scen(!,  and  I'rom  their  'concession  '  at  Macao, 
some  time  the  resideiu^e  of  Camoens,  opened 
commercial  n!lations  between  C'hina  and  the 
West.  They  brouglit  the  Chinese,  among  other 
tliing.s,  opium,  which  had  jireviously  been  im- 
ported overland  from  India.  They  possibly 
taught  them  how  to  make  gunpowder,  to  the  in- 
vention of  which  tli<!  Chinese  do  not  seem,  upon 
striking  a  balance  of  evidence,  to  possess  an  in- 
dependent claim.  About  the  same  time  [1580] 
Home  contributed  tlie  first  instalment  of  those 
wonderful  Jesuit  fathers,  whose  names  may  trulv 
be  said  to  have  filled  tlie  empire  '  witli  soumfs 
that  echo  still,' the  memory  of  their  scu^ntiflc 
labours  and  the  benefits  they  thus  conferred  upon 
China  having  long  survived  the  wreck  and  dis- 
credit of  the  faith  to  which  they  devoted  their 
lives.  And  at  this  distJince  of  time  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  wild  statement  to  assert  that  had 
the  Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Dominicans, 
been  able  to  resist  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
and  had  they  rather  united  to  persuade  Papal  in- 
fallibility to  permit  the  incorporation  of  ancestor 
worship  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
liomLsh  church  —  China  would  at  this  moment 
be  a  Catliolic  country,  and  Buddhism,  Taoism, 
and  Confucianism  would  long  since  have  receded 
into  the  past.  Of  all  these  Jesuit  missionaries, 
the  name  of  Matteo  Kicci  [who  died  in  1610] 
stands  by  common  consent  first  upon  the  long 
list.  .  .  .  The  overthrow  of  the  Mings  [A.  I). 
1044]  was  brought  about  by  a  combinatiou  of 
events,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  present  position  of  the 
Tartars  as  rulers  of  China.  A  sudden  rebellion 
had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Peking  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  iu  the  suicide  of  the  Emperor  who 
was  fated  to  be  the  last  of  his  line.  The  Im- 
perial Commander-in-chief,  Wu  San-kuei,  at  that 
time  away  on  the  frontiers  of  Alanchuria,  en- 
gaged in  resisting  the  incursions  of  the  Manchu 
Tartars,  now  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  fer- 
ment, immediately  hurried  back  to  the  capital, 
but  was  totally  defeated  by  the  insurgent  leader, 
and  once  more  made  his  way,  this  time  as  a 
fugitive  and  a  suppliant,  towards  the  Tartar 
camp.  Here  he  obtained  promises  of  assistance, 
cl' icily  on  condition  that  he  would  shave  his  head 
and  grow  a  tail  in  accordance  with  Manchu  cus- 
tom, and  again  set  off  with  his  new  auxiliaries 
towards  Peking,  being  reinforced  on  the  way  by 
a  body  of  Mongol  volunteers.  As  things  turned 
out  \Vu  San-kuei  arrived  at  Peking  in  advance 
of  these  allies,  and  actually  succeeded,  with  the 
remnant  of  his  own  scattered  forces,  in  routing 
the  troops  of  the  rebel  leader  before  the  Tartars 
and  the  Mongols  came  up.  He  then  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  foe.  Meanwhile  the  Tar- 
tar contingent  arrived ;  and  ou  entering  the  capi- 
tal, the  young  Alanchu  prince  in  command  was 
invited  by  the  people  of  Peking  to  ascend  the 
vacant*  throne.  So  that  by  the  time  Wu  San-kuei 
re -appeared  he  found  a  new  dynasty  [the  Ch'ing 
or  Tsing  dynasty  of  the  present  day]  already 
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c:.tiiblishf(l,  and  his  Ititn  Miinchii  nlly  nt  tlio  head 
of  alTairx.  His  tlrst  intention  luul  doiibtleHs  hctn 
to  coiitimu'  the  Ming  iini'  of  EnipiTors;  but  lio 
M'l'ins  to  have  readily  fallen  in  with  the  arranKc- 
nunl  already  made,  and  to  havo  tendered  his 
forniid  alleiiianet'  on  tlie  fcnir  following  oondi- 
tions: — (1.)  That  no  Chinese  woman  should  he 
taken  into  tho  Imperial  seraglio.  (3.)  That  the 
first  place  at  the  great  I  riennial  examination  for  tho 
highest  literary  degrees  should  never  be  given  to 
a  Tartar.  (8.)  That  tho  people  should  adopt  tho 
national  costuint?  of  the  Tartars  in  their  cvfiry- 
day  life;  but  that  they  should  Im!  allowed  to  bury 
their  <;orpse9  in  tho  dress  of  the  late?  dynasty.  (4. ) 
Tlial  this  condition  of  costume  shovdd  not  api)ly 
to  tlu!  women  of  China,  who  were  not  to  hi; 
compelled  either  to  wear  the  liair  in  a  tail  before 
marriago(aa  tho  Tartar  girls  do)  or  to  abandon  the 
custonj  of  compressing  their  feet.  Tlio  great 
Ming  dvnasty  was  now  at  an  end,  though  not 
dostiiMuf  wlioli .  to  pass  away.  A  largo  part  of 
it  may  bo  saicf  to  remain  in  the  literary  monu- 
ments which  WiTo  executed  during  its  three  cen- 
turies of  existenix'.  The  dress  of  the  period 
survives  upon  the  modern  Chinese  stage;  anU 
wlien  occasionally  tho  present  alien  yoke  is  found 
to  gall,  seditious  whispers  of  '  restoration'  are  not 
altogether  uniioiird.  .  .  .  Tho  ago  of  theCh'iugs 
is  I  le  age  in  wliich  wo  live;  but  it  is  not  so  fa- 
nuliiir  to  some  persons  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  u 
Tartar,  and  not  a  Chinese  sovereign,  is  now 
seated  upon  the  throne  of  China.  For  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  tho  lirst  Manchu  Emperor 
tliere  was  considerable  frii^tion  between  the  two 
raires,  duo,  among  other  natural  causes,  to  the 
enforced  adoption  of  tho  peculiar  coiffure  iu 
vogue  among  the  Manchus  —  i.  o.,  the  tail,  or 
plaited  queue  of  hair,  which  now  hangs  down 
every  Chinaman's  back.  This  fashion  was  for  a 
long  time  vigorously  resisted  by  tho  inhabitants 
of  southern  China,  though  now  regarded  by  all 
alike  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  characteristics  of 
the 'black-haired  people.' .  .  .  Tho  subjugation 
of  the  empire  by  the  Slanchus  was  followed  by  a 
military  occui)ation  of  tho  country,  which  has 
survived  the  original  necessity,  and  is  part  of  the 
system  of  governmout  at  the  present  day.  Gar- 
risons of  Tartar  troops  were  stationed  at  various 
important  centres  of  population.  .  .  .  Those 
Tartar  garrisims  still  occupy  the  same  positions ; 
and  the  descendants  of  the  first  battalions,  with 
occasional  reinforcements  from  Peking,  live  side 
by  side  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  tlie  strictly 
Chinese  populations.  These  Bannermen,  as  they 
are  called,  may  bo  known  by  their  square,  heavy 
faces,  which  contrast  strongly  with  thv)  sharper 
and  more  astute  physiognomic"  of  tho  Chinese. 
They  speak  the  dialect  of  Poking,  now  recognised 
as  the  ollicial  language  par  excellence.  They  do 
not  use  their  family  or  surnames  —  which  belong 
rather  to  the  clan  than  to  the  individual  —  but 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Chinese  life,  the  personal  name  is  substituted. 
Their  women  do  not  compress  their  feet,  and  the 
female  coiffure  and  dress  are  wholly  Tartar  in 
character.  Intermarriage  between  the  two  races 
is  not  considered  desirable,  though  instances  are 
not  unknown.  In  other  respects,  it  is  the  old 
story  of  '  victa  victrix ; '  the  conquering  Tartars 
have  been  themselves  conquered  by  the  people 
over  whom  they  se'i  themselves  to  rule.  They 
have  adopted  the  language,  written  and  collo- 
quial,  of  China.  .  .  .  Slanchu,  the  language  of 


the  conquerors,  is  still  kept  alive  at  tho  Court  of 
Peking.  Uy  a  State  fiction,  it  is  8upp(>s<'d  to  he 
the  language  of  the  soven-ign.  .  .  .  Eight  em- 
perors of  this  lino  have  already  (M-cupied  tho 
throne,  and  'become  guests  <m  high;'  the  ninth 
is  yet  [in  1S83)  a  boy  less  than  ten  years  of  age. 
Of  thest!  eight,  the  second  in  every  wiiy  fills  the 
largest  space  in  Chinese  history.  K'ang  llsl 
(or  Kang  Hi)  reigned  for  sixty-on'}  years.  .  .  . 
Under  the  third  Manchu  Emperor,  \  ung  Cheng 
[A.  I).  172!l-173«l,  begun  that  violent  persecu- 
tion of  tho  Catholics  which  has  continued  almost 
to  tho  present  day.  The  various  sects — Jesuits, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans  —  had  been  unable  to 
agree  about  tho  Chinese  e(}uivalcnt  for  God,  and 
the  nmtter  had  boon  finally  referred  to  the  Pone. 
Another  difiiculty  had  arisen  as  to  the  toleration 
of  ancestral  worship  by  Chinese  converts  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  faith.  ...  As  tho  Pope  re- 
fused to  permit  the  embodiment  of  this  ancient 
custom  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  new  religion  ceased  to  advance,  and 
by-and-by  fell  into  disrepute." — II.  A.  Giles, 
llUtoric  China,  ch.  5-0. 

Also  in  8.  W.  Williams,  Tlie  Middle.  Kingdom, 
ch.  17,  a;i<ni)-20  (v.  2).— C.  Gutzlaff,  .Sketch  of 
Chi  Mm  Hist.,  V.  1,  ch.  16,  v.  2.  —  J.  Ross,  The 
Manchus. — Abb6  Hue,  Christianity  in  China, 
V.  2-8. 

A.  D.  1839-1842.— The  Opium  War  with 
England. — Treaty  of  Nanking. — Opening  of 
the  Five  Ports. — "The  first  Chinese  war  [of 
EnglandJ  was  in  one  sense  directly  attributable 
to  the  altered  position  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany after  183K.  [See  India:  A.  D.  1823-1833.1 
Up  to  that  year  trade  between  England  and 
China  had  been  conducted  in  both  countries  on 
principles  of  strict  monopoly.  Tho  Chinese 
trade  was  secured  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  English  trade  was  confined  to  a  company 
of  merchants  specially  nominated  for  tho  pur- 
pose by  the  Emperor,  The  change  of  thought 
which  produced  the  destruction  of  monopolies 
in  England  did  not  penetrate  to  the  con.servative 
atmosphere  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and,  while 
the  trade  in  one  country  was  thrown  open  to 
everyone,  trade  in  the  other  was  still  exclusively 
confined  to  the  merchants  nominated  by  tho 
Chinese  Government.  These  merchants.  Hong 
merchants  as  they  were  called,  traded  separately, 
but  were  mutually  liable  for  the  dues  to  the 
Chinese  Government  and  for  their  debts  to  the 
foreigners.  Such  conditions  neither  promoted 
the  growth  of  trade  nor  the  solvency  of  the 
traders;  and,  out  of  tho  thirteen  Hong  merchants 
in  1837,  three  or  four  were  avowedly  insolvent. 
(State  Papers,  v.  27,  p.  1310.)  Such  were  the 
general  conditions  on  which  tlio  trade  was  con- 
ducted. The  most  important  article  of  trade 
was  opium.  The  importation  of  opium  into 
China  had,  indeed,  been  illegal  .since  1790.  But 
the  Chinese  Government  had  niado  no  stringent 
efforts  to  prohibit  the  trade,  and  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared 
that  it  was  inadvisable  to  abandon  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  East  India  Company. 
(State  Papers,  v.  2d,  p.  1020.)  The  opium  trade 
consequently  throve,  and  grew  from  4,100  chests 
in  1790  to  30,000  chests  in  1837,  and  the  Chinese 
connived  at  or  ignored  the  growing  trade. 
(Ibid.,  p.  1019).  ...  In  1837  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment adopted  a  fresh  policy.  It  decided  on 
rigourously  stopping  the  trade  at  which  it  had 
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previously  tacitly  connived.  .  .  .  Whether  the 
Chinese  Government  was  really  shocked  at  the 
growing  use  of  the  drug  and  the  consequences 
of  its  use,  or  whether  it  was  alarmed  at  a  drain 
of  silver  from  China  which  disturbed  what  the 
political  Arithmeticians  of  England  a  hundred 
years  before  would  have  called  the  balance  of 
trade,  it  undoubtedly  determined  to  check  the 
trafTlc  by  every  means  at  its  disposal.  With 
this  object  it  strengtliened  its  force  on  the  coast 
and  sent  Lin,  a  man  of  great  energy,  to  Canton 

(March,  1839]  with  supremo  authority.  (State 
'apers,  v.  29,  p.  934,  and  Autobiography  of  Sir 
H.  Taylor,  v.  1,  apyx.,  p.  343.)  Before  Lin's 
arrival  cargoes  of  opium  had  been  seized  bv  the 
Custom  House  authorities.  On  his  arrival  hux 
required  both  the  Ilon^  merchants  and  the 
Chmesc  merchants  to  deliver  up  all  the  opium 
in  their  possession  in  order  that  it  might  be 
destroyed.  (State  Papers,  v.  29,  p.  930.)  TLc 
interests  of  England  in  China  were  at  tluit  time 
entrusted  to  Charles  Elliot.  .  .  .  But  Elliot 
occupied  a  veir  difficult  position  in  China.  The 
Chinese  placed  on  their  communications  to  him 
the  Chinese  word  'Yu,'  and  wished  him  to 
place  on  his  despatches  to  them  the  Chinese 
word  'Pin.'  But  "".  signifies  a  command,  and 
Pin  a  humble  address,  nnd  a  British  Plenipoten- 
tiary could  not  receive  commands  from,  or 
humble  himself  before,  Chinese  oflicials.  (State 
Papers,  v.  29,  pp.  881,  886,  888.)  And  hence 
the  communications  between  him  and  the 
Chinese  Government  were  unable  to  follow  a 
direct  course,  but  were  frequently  or  usually 
sent  through  the  Hong  merchants.  Such  was  the 
state  of  thmgs  in  China  when  Liu,  arriving  in 
Canton,  insisted  on  the  surrender  and  destruction 
of  all  the  opium  there.  Elliot  was  at  Macao. 
He  at  once  decided  on  returnin;?'  to  the  post  of 
difliculty  and  danger;  and,  though  Canton  was 
blockaded  by  Chinese  forces  and  its  river  guarded 
by  Chinese  batteries,  he  made  his  way  up  in  a 
boat  of  H.  M.  S.  'Lame,'  and  threw  himself 
among  his  imprisoned  countrymen.  After  his 
arrival  he  took  the  responsibility  of  demanding 
the  surrender  into  his  own  liands,  for  the  service 
of  his  Government,  of  all  the  British  opium  in 
China,  and  he  surrendered  the  opium  which  he 
thus  obtained,  amounting  to  20,283  chests,  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,  by  Avhom  it  was  destroyed. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  945,  967.)  The  imminent  danger  to 
the  lives  and  properties  of  a  large  number  of 
British  subjects  was  undoubtedly  removed  by 
Elliot's  acti<m.  Though  some  dilnculty  arose  in 
connection  with  the  surrender,  Lin  undertook 
gradually  to  relax  the  strin,  ;e  /  of  the  measures ' 
wLich  he  had  adopted  (ibi  i  p.  977),  and  Elliot 
hoped  that  his  own  zealous  efforts  to  carry  out 
tue  arrangement  which  he  had  made  would  lead 
to  the  raising  of  the  u'ockade.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  undeceived.  On  the  4th  of  April 
Lin  required  him,  in  conjunctiDU  with  the  mer- 
chants, to  enter  into  d  bond  under  which  all 
vessels  hereafter  enga.^  3d  in  the  opium  traffic 
would  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the 
trade  would  'suffer  death  at  the  hands  oi  '"  e 
Celestial  Court.'  (Ibid.,  p.  989.)  This  boad 
Elliot  steadily  refused  to  sign  (ibid.,  p.  992);  and 
feeling  that  •  all  sense  of  security  was  broken  to 
pieces'  (ibid.,  p.  978),  he  ordered  all  British  sub- 
jects to  leave  Canton  (ibid.,  p.  1004),  he  himself 
withdrew  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao 


(ibid.,  p.  1007),  and  he  wrote  to  Auckland,  Ihe 
Governor  'General  of  India,  for  armed  assistanc  '.^ 
(Ibid.,  p.  iv09.)  These  grave  events  naturally 
created  profound  anxiety.  A  Select  Committf  e 
of  the  House  of  Connnons  had  formally  declined 
to  interfere  with  the  trade.  The  opium  monopoly 
at  that  time  was  worth  some  £1,000,000  or 
£1,500,000  a  year  to  British  India  (ibid.,  p.  1020); 
and  India,  engaged  in  war  with  Afghanistan 
and  already  involved  in  a  serious  deficit,  could 
not  afford  to  part  with  so  large  an  amount  of  its 
revenue  (ibid.,  p.  1020).  Nine-tenths  of  the 
British  merchants  in  China  were  engaged  in  the 
illegal  trade  (ibid.,  p.  1030),  while  Elliot,  in 
enforcing  the  surrender  of  the  opium,  had  given 
the  merchants  bonds  on  the  British  Government 
for  its  value,  and  the  20,000  chests  surrendered 
were  supposed  to  bo  v  orth  from  600  to  1,200 
dollars  a  chest  (ibid.,  p.  987),  or  say  from 
£2,400,000  to  £4,800,000.  ...  As  the  summer 
advanced,  moreover,  a  fresh  outrage  increased 
the  intensity  of  the  crisis.  On  the  7th  July  sor 
British  seamen  landed  near  Hong  Kong,  ;  * 
engaged  in  a  serious  riot.  A  native  was  .n- 
fortunately  killed  on  the  occasion,  and  though 
Elliot,  at  his  own  risk,  gave  the  relations  of  the 
victim    a    large    pecuniary   compensation,   and 

E laced  the  men  engaged  in  the  riot  on  their  trial, 
in  was  not  satisfied.  He  moved  down  to  the 
coast,  cut  off  the  supplies  of  British  subjects, 
and  threatened  to  stop  the  supplies  to  Macao  if 
the  Portuguese  continued  to  assist  the  British. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  1037-1039.)  The  British  were  in  con- 
sequence forced  to  leave  ilacao ;  and  about  the 
same  time  a  small  schooner,  the  'Black  Joke,' 
was  attacked  by  the  Chinese,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject on  board  of  her  seriously  wounded.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of 
war,  the  'Volage,'  in  Chinese  waters  enabled 
Elliot  to  assume  a  bolder  front.  He  returned  to 
Macao;  he  eveu  attempted  to  procure  supplies 
from  tlie  mainland.  But,  though  he  succeeded 
in  purchasing  focd,  'the  Mandarin  runners  ap- 
proached and  obli' L-d  the  natives  to  take  back 
their  provisions,'  and  Elliot,  exasperated  at  their 
conduct,  fired  on  some  war  jimks  of  the  Chinese, 
which  returned  the  fire.  A  week  afterwards 
Elliot  declared  the  port  and  river  of  Canton  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  (Ibid.,  p.  1066.)  The 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  however,  did 
i;ot  lead  to  immediate  war.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Chinese  showed  considerable  desire  to  avert 
hostilitic-  They  insisted,  indeed,  that  some 
British  sailor  must  be  surrendered  to  them  to 
suffer  for  the  death  of  the  Chinaman  who  had 
fallen  in  the  riot  of  Hong  Kong.  But  they 
showed  so  much  anxiety  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment on  this  point  that  they  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce Elliot  to  declare  that  a  sailor  who  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  Chinese  waters,  and  whose 
body  they  had  found,  was  the  actual  murderer. 
(State  Papers,  v.  30,  p.  27.)  And  in  the  mean- 
while the  trade  which  Lin  had  intended  to  de- 
stroy went  on  at  least  as  actively  as  ever.  Lin's 
proceedings  had,  iudec'd,  the  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing it  to  an  unpreced(!nted  degree.  The  destruc- 
tion of  vast  stores  of  opium  led  to  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  opiu"!  in  China.  The  rise  in  price  pro- 
duced till'  iral  corieq  uce  of  an  increased 
specula*'  .md,  though  British  shipping  was 
excludo'i  iiom  Cliinese  waters,  and  the  contents 
of  British  vessels  had  to  I '.  trai  sferred  to  Ameri- 
can bottoms  for  conveyance  iuto  Chinese  ports, 
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British  tnif'"  hud  iievur  been  so  large  •  ^j 
advantar  )U'5  as  in  the  period  which  succetucJ 
Liu's  a  jitrary  proceedings.  Elliot  was,  o* 
course,  unable  to  prevent  war  either  by  th. 
surrender  of  a  British  sailor  to  the  Cliinese,  or  by 
even  assuming  that  a  drowned  man  was  the 
murderer;  and  war  in  consequence  became  daily 
more  probable.  In  January,  1840,  operationa 
actually  commenced.  Elliot  was  instructed  to 
make  an  armed  demonstration  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  China,  to  take  possession  of  some  island 
on  the  coast,  and  to  ol)tain  reparation  and  in- 
denmity,  if  possible  by  a  mere  display  of  force, 
but  otl'erwise  to  proceed  with  the  squadron 
and  thence  send  an  ultimatum  to  Pekin.  In 
accordance  with  these  orders  the  Island  of 
Chusan  was  occupied  in  July,  and  the  llctt  was 
sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  with  orders  to 
transmit  a  letter  to  Pekin.  But  thr  ^a  off  the 
Peiho  is  shallow,  the  ships  could  i  .v  approach 
the  coasts,  and  tlie  Chinese  naturally  refused  to 
yield  to  an  empty  demonstration.  The  expedi- 
tion was  forced  to  return  to  Chusan,  where  it 
found  that  the  troops  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind were  smitten  by  disease,  that  one  out  of 
every  four  men  were  dead,  and  that  more  than 
one-half  of  thesurvivora  were  invalided.  Thus, 
throughout  1840,  the  Chinese  war  was  only  at- 
tended with  disaster  and  distress.  Things  com- 
menced a  little  more  prosperously  in  1841  by  the 
capture  of  the  Cliinese  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  river.  Elliot,  after  this  success,  was 
even  able  to  conclude  a  preliminary  tren**  ,ith 
the  Chinese  authorities.  But  this  treaty  uid  not 
prove  satisfactory  either  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  Chinese.  The  British  saw  with 
dismay  that  the  treaty  made  no  mention  of  the 
trade  ia  i  pium  which  had  been  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  war.  The  Whig  Government 
accordingly  decided  on  superseding  Elliot.  He 
was  recalled  and  replaced  by  Henry  Pottinger. 
Before  news  of  his  recall  reached  him,  however, 
the  treaty  which  had  led  to  his  supersession  had 
been  disavowed  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and 
Elliot  had  commeuf^cd  a  fresh  attack  on  the 
Chinese  force  which  guarded  tlie  road  to  Canton. 
British  sailors  and  British  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bremer  and  Gough,  '  on  a  victory 
which  placed  Canton  at  their  merc)  ,  But  Elliot, 
shrinking  from  exposing  a  great  town  to  the 
horrors  of  an  assault,  stopped  the  advance  of  the 
troops  and  admitted  the  city  to  a  ransom  of 
£1,250,000.  (Sir  H.  Taylor's  Autobiography, 
V.  1,  appx.,  pp.  353-303.)  His  moderation  was 
naturally  unacceptable  to  the  troops  and  not 
entirely  approved  by  the  British  Government. 
It  constituted,  however,  Elliot's  last  action  as 
agent  in  China.  The  subsequent  operations 
were  conducted  under  Pottinger's  advice." — S. 
Walpoie,  Hist,  of  Eiig.  from  1815,  JS'otc,  v.  5, 
pp.  287-291.  — "  Sir  ITenry  Pottinger,  who  arrived 
as  Plenipotentiary  on  the  10th  of  August,  took 
the  chief  direction  of  the  affairs.  ...  To  the 
end  of  18*1  there  were  various  successes  achieved 
by  the  land  and  naval  feces,  which  gave  the 
British  possession  of  man/  large  fortllled  towns, 
amongst  which  were  .A  noy,  Ting-hai,  Chin-hai, 
Ninj.>po,  and  Shang  hal.  The  Chinese  wer" 
aevertlieless  persevering  in  thci'  esistance,  and 
in  most  cases  evinced  a  bravery  which  showed 
how  mistaken  were  the  views  v  :h  regarded 
the  subjection  of  this  extniordinaiy  people  as  an 
easy  task.  .  .  .  The  British  lleet  on  the  13th  of 


,  J  .  '■'842]  entered  the  great  river  Kiang,  and 
on  "('  )th  of  July  advanced  up  the  river,  and 
I  '.c  riT  ts  communication  with  the  Grand  Canal, 
;  !;y  V  h  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China, 
>..  ai.,.,iicd  with  grain.  The  point  where  the 
river  intersects  the  canal  is  the  city  of  Chin- 
Kiang-foo.  .  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the 
city  was  stormed  by  the  Britisli,  in  three  bri- 
gades. The  resistance  of  the  Tartar  troops  was 
most  desperate.  Our  troops  fought  under  a 
burning  sun,  whose  overpowering  heat  caused 
some  to  full  dead.  The  obstinate  defence  of  the 
place  prevented  its  being  taken  till  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  When  tlie  streets  were  entered, 
the  houses  were  found  almost  deserted.  They 
were  lilled  with  ghastly  corpses,  many  of  the 
Tartar  soldiers  having  destroved  their  families 
and  then  committed  suiei<le.  The  city,  from  the 
number  of  the  dead,  had  become  uninliabitable." 
— C.  Knight,  Popular  Hint,  of  En;/.,  v.  8,  ch.  25. 
— "The  (lestructiou  of  life  was  appalling.  .  .  . 
Every  Manchu  preferred  resistance,  death, 
suicide,  or  flight,  to  surrender.  Out  of  a  Manchu 
population  of  4,000,  it  was  estimated  that  not 
more  than  500  survived,  the  greater  part  having 
perished  by  tlicir  own  hands.  .  .  .  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  tin;  troops  landed,  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Chinkiang  were  a  mass  of 
ruin  and  destruction.  .  .  .  The  tojil  lo.ss  of  the 
English  was  37  killed  and  131  wounded.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  large  sliips  were  towed  up  to  Nan- 
kin j.  ^ud  the  wliole  fleet  reached  it  August  9th, 
at  Avii  1  time  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  assuiilt.  .  .  .  Everything  was  ready  for  the 
assault  by  daylight  of  August  15th ; "  but  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  the  Chinese  made  overtures  for 
the  negotiation  of  peace,  and  the  important 
Treaty  of  Nanking  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
cluded. Its  terms  were  as  follows:  "1.  Last- 
ing peace  between  the  <wo  nations.  2.  The 
ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuhchau,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai  [known  afterwards  as  the  Treaty 
Ports]  to  be  opened  to  British  trade  and  resi- 
dence, and  trade  conducted  according  to  a  ■"  ,d- 
understood  tariff.  3.  '  It  being  obviouslj' .  .eccs- 
sary  and  desirable  that  Britisli  subjects  should 
have  some  port  whereat  they  may  careen  and 
refit  their  ships  when  required,'  the  island  of 
Hongkong  to  b  ^"ded  to  her  Majesty.  4.  Six 
millions  of  dollars  lo  be  paid  as  the  vab'  of  the 
opium  which  was  delivered  up  ' as  a  r*^..  m  for 
the  lives  of  II.  B.  31.  Superintendent  and  sub- 
jects,' in  March,  1839.  5  Three  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  paid  jr  tl  r  ■  bin  due  to  British 
merchants.  6.  T'  ve  r-  '  .a  to  be  paid  for 
the  expenses  incu  in  L  j  expedition  sent  out 
'  to  obtain  redress  :  the  violent  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chinese  high  authorities.'  7.  Th*^ 
entire  amount  of  $21,000,000  to  be  paid  before 
Decem'rKr  31,  1845.  8.  AH  prisoners  of  war  to 
be  immediately  rjloasod  by  the  Chinese.  9.  The 
Emperor  to  grant  full  and  entire  amnesty  to 
those  of  his  subjects  vho  had  aided  theBrit'sh." 
Articles  10  to  13  related  to  the  tariffof  export 
and  import  dues  that  should  be  levied  at  the 
open  ports;  to  future  terms  of  oiflcial  corre- 
spondence, etc.  The  Treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Coiiiinissioners  on  the  29th  of  August,  1842,  and 
the  Emperor's  rat'^'cation  was  received  Beptem- 
ber  15th.— S.  W.  Villiams,  Tfie  Middle  King- 
dord,  ch.  22-23. 

Also  in  D.  C.  Boulger,  Hist,  of  China,  v.  3,  ch.  5 
-7. — E.  II.  Parker,  Chinese  Ace' t  of  the  Opium  War. 
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A.  D.  1850-1864.— The  TaipineT  Rebellion. 

— "  Tlic  j)lira.s(!  '  Taiping  Ilebcllion  ia  wholly  of 
foreign  nmiiufiicturc;  at  Peking  and  every  where 
among  those  loyal  to  the  government  the  in- 
surgents were  styled  'Chang-mao  tseh,'  or 
'Long-haired  rebels,' while  on  their  side,  by  a 
whimsical  resemblance  to  English  slang,  the  im- 
perialists were  dubbed  '  imps.'  When  the  chiefs 
assumed  to  be  aiming  at  independence  in  1850, 
in  order  to  identify  their  followers  with  their 
cause  they  took  the  term  '  Ping  Chao,'  or  'Peace 
Dynasty,'  as  the  style  of  their  sway,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  '  Tsing  Chao, '  or  '  Pure 
Dynasty '  of  the  Manchus.  Each  of  them  pre- 
fixed the  adjective  'Ta'  (or  'Tai,'  in  Cantonese), 
'Great,'  as  is  the  Chinese  custom  with  regard  to 
dynasties  and  nations ;  thus  the  name  Tai-ping 
became  known  to  foreigners." — S.  W.  Williams, 
TJie  Middle  Kinf/dom,  cfi.  24  (r.  2).— "This  re- 
markable movement,  \vhich  at  one  time  excited 
much  interest  in  Western  lands,  originated  with 
a  man  named  Hung  Sew-tseuen  [or  Hung  Siu- 
tseuen],  son  of  a  humble  peasant  residing  in  a 
village  near  Canton.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  provincial  city,  probably  in  the 

?ear  183a,  he  appears  to  have  seen  a  foreign 
'rotestant  missionary  addressing  the  populace 
in  the  streets,  assisted  by  a  native  interpreter. 
Either  then  or  on  the  following  day  he  received 
from  some  tract-distributor  a  book  entitled 
'  Good  Words  for  Exhorting  the  Age, '  which 
consisted  of  essaj's  and  sermons  by  Leang  A-fah, 
a  well-known  convert  and  evangelist.  Taking 
the  volume  home  with  him,  he  looked  it  over 
with  some  interest,  but  carelessly  laid  it  aside  in 
his  book-case.  A  few  years  afterward  he  at- 
tended for  the  second  time  the  competitive 
literary  examination  with  high  hopes  of  honor 
and  di.etinction,  having  already  passed  with 
much  credit  the  lower  examination  in  the  dis- 
trict city,  llis  ambitious  venture,  however,  met 
with  severe  disappointment,  and  he  returned  to 
his  friends  sick  in  mind  and  body.  During  this 
state  of  mental  depression  and  physical  infirmity, 
which  continued  for  some  forty  days,  ho  had 
certain  strange  visions,  in  which  he  received 
commands  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  idols. 
These  fancied  revelations  seem  to  have  i)roduced 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  led  to  a  cer- 
tain gravity  of  demeanor  after  his  recovery  and 
return  to  his  quiet  occupation  as  a  student  and 
village  schoolmaster.  When  the  English  war 
broke  out,  and  foreigners  swept  up  Canton  River 
with  their  wonderiul  fire-ships,  ...  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Hu.ig  should  have  had  his  atten- 
tion again  attracted  to  the  Christian  publication 
which  had  lain  so  long  neglected  in  his  library. 
.  .  .  The  writings  of  Leang  A-fah  contained 
chaptera  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  which  he  found  to  correspond  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  preternatural  sights  and 
voices  of  that  memorable  period  in  his  hi.story 
[during  his  sickness,  six  years  before] ;  and  this 
strange  coincidence  convinced  him  of  their  truth, 
and  of  his  being  divinely  appointed  to  restore 
the  world,  that  is  China,  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  Hung  Sew-tseuen  accepted  his  mis- 
sion and  began  the  work  of  propagating  the 
faith  he  had  espoused.  Amonj  his  first  converts 
was  one  Fiuig  Yun-san,  who  became  a  most 
ardent  missionary  and  disinterested  preacher. 
These  two  leaders  of  the  movement  traveknl  far 
and  near  tb-'uugh    the   country,   tcuching  the 


people  of  all  classes  and  forming  a  society  of 
God-worshippers.  All  the  converts  renounced 
idolatry  and  gave  up  the  worship  of  Confucius. 
Hung,  at  this  time  apparently  a  sincere  and 
earnest  seeker  after  truth,  went  to  Canton  and 
placed  himself  under  the  instructions  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Roberts,  an  American  missionary,  who  for 
some  cause  fearing  that  his  novitiate  might  be 
inspired  by  mercenary  motives,  denied  him  the 
rite  of  baptism.  But,  without  being  offended 
at  this  cold  and  suspicious  treatment,  he  went 
home  and  taught  his  converts  how  to  bcptizc 
themselves.  'The  God-worshippers  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  were  known  and  feared 
as  zealous  iconoclasts.  .  .  .  For  a  year  after 
Hung  Sew-tseuen  had  rejoined  the  God-wor- 
shippers that  society  retained  its  exclusively 
religious  nature,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1850  it 
was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  civil 
magistrates,  when  the  movement  assumed  a 
political  character  of  the  highest  aims."  It  was 
soon  a  movement  of  declared  rebellion,  and 
allied  with  a  rebel  army  of  bandits  and  pirates 
which  had  taken  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment in  south-eastern  China. — L.  N.  Wheeler, 
T/w  Foreigner  in  China,  ch.  13. — "The  Hakka 
8choolma.ster  proclaimed  his  'mission'  in  1850. 
A  vast  horde  gathered  to  him.  He  nominated 
five  '  Wangs '  or  soldier  sub-kings  from  out  of 
his  clan,  and  commenced  his  northward  movement 
from  Woosewen  in  January,  1851.  Th'X)ugb 
the  rich  prosperous  provinces  his  desultory 
march,  interspersed  with  frequent  halts,  spread 
destruction  and  desolation.  The  peaceful  fled 
shudderingly  before  this  wave  of  fierce,  stalwart 
rufilanhood,  with  its  tatterdemalian  tawdriness, 
its  flaunting  banners,  its  rusty  naked  weapons. 
Everywhere  it  gathered  in  the  local  scoundrelism. 
The  pirates  came  from  the  coast;  the  robbers 
from  the  interior  mountains  rallied  to  an  enter- 
prise that  promised  so  well  for  their  trade.  In 
the  perturbed  state  of  the  Chinese  population 
the  horde  grew  like  an  avalanche  as  it  rolled 
along.  The  Heavenly  King  [as  Hung  now 
styled  himself]  met  with  no  opposition  to  speak 
of,  and  in  1853  his  promenade  ended  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  in  the  city  of 
Nanking,  the  second  metropolis  of  thu  Chinese 
Empire,  where,  till  the  rebellion  and  his  life 
ended  simultaneously,  he  lived  a  life  of  licen- 
tiousness, darkened  further  by  the  grossest 
cruelties.  The  rebellion  had  lasted  nearly  ten 
years  when  the  fates  brought  it  into  collision 
with  the  armed  civilization  of  the  West.  The 
Imperialist  forces  had  made  sluggishly  some 
head  against  it.  Nanking  had  been  invested 
after  a  fashion  for  years  on  (iud.  '  The  prospects 
of  ihe4Tai-pings,'siiys Commander  Brine,  'in  the 
early  spring  of  1860,  had  become  very  gloomy. ' 
The  Imperialist  jjenerals  had  hemmed'  I'ai-ping- 
dom  within  certain  limits  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Yantsze,  and  the  movement  langui.  bed 
further  '  from  its  destructive  and  exhausting 
nature,  which  for  continued  vitality  constantly 
required  new  districts  of  country  to  exhaust  and 
destroy.'  But  in  1859  China  and  the  West  came 
into  collision.  .  .  .  The  rebellion  had  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  lost  ground.  For  the  sixth 
time  the  '  Faithful  King '  relieved  Nanking. 
The  Imi)erialist  generals  fell  back,  and  then  the 
Tai-pings  took  the  offensive,  and  as  the  result  of 
.sundry  victories,  the  rebellion  regained  an  active 
and  Pouriiiluug  condition.  .  .  .  Shanghai,  one  uf 
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treaty  ports,  was  tlireatened. " — A.  Forbes, 
iiiinese  Gordon,  cli.  3. — "Europe  .  .  .  has 
known  evil  days  under  tlie  Imnds  of  fierce  con- 
querors, plundering  and  destroying  in  religion's 
name ;  but  its  annals  may  be  ransacked  in  vain, 
witlio\it  finding  any  parallel  to  the  miseries 
endured  in  those  provinces  of  China  over  which 
'  Tlie  Heavenly  King,'  the  Tai-ping  prophet,  ex- 
tended his  fell  sway  for  ten  sad  years.  Hung 
Sew-tsuen  (better  known  in  China  by  his  assumed 
title,  Tien  Wang)  .  .  .  had  read  Christian  tracts, 
had  learnt  from  a  Christian  missionary;  ami 
when  he  announced  publicly  three  years  after- 
wards that  part  of  his  mission  was  to  destroy  the 
temples  and  images,  and  showed  in  the  jargon 
of  his  pretended  visions  some  traces  of  his  New 
Testament  study,  the  conclusion  %,'as  instantly 
seized  by  the  sanguine  minds  of  a  section  set 
upon  evangelizing  the  East,  thiit  their  efforts 
had  produced  a  true  prophet,  fit  for  the  work. 
Wedded  to  this  fancy,  they  rejected  as  the  in- 
ventions of  the  enemies  of  missions  the  tales  of 
Taiping  cruelty  which  soon  reached  Europe: 
and  long  after  the  details  of  the  impostor's  life 
at  Nankin,  with  its  medley  of  visions,  execu- 
tions, edicts,  and  harem  indulgence,  became 
notorious  to  the  world,  prayers  were  offered  for 
his  success  by  devotees  m  Great  Britain  as 
bigoted  to  his  cause  as  the  bloodiest  commander, 
or  'Wang,'  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks 
of  his  foflowers  to  carry  out  his  '  exterminating 
decrees.'  The  Taiping  cause  was  lost  in  China 
before  it  was  wholly  abandoned  by  these 
fanatics  in  England,  and  their  belief  in  its  ex- 
cellence so  powerfully  reacted  on  our  policy, 
that  it  might  have  preserved  us  from  active 
intervention  down  to  the  present  time,  had  not 
certain  Imperialist  successes  elsewhere,  the 
diminishing  means  of  their  wasted  possessions, 
and  the  rashness  of  their  own  chiefs,  brought 
the  Taiping  arms  into  direct  collision  with  us. 
And  with  the  occasion  there  was  happily  raised 
up  the  man  whose  prowess  was  to  scatter  their 
blood-cemented  empire  to  pieces  far  more 
speedily  than  it  had  been  built  up." — C.  C. 
Chesney,  Emays  in  Military  Biog.,  ch.  10. — "The 
Taiping  rebellion  was  of  so  barbarous  a  nature 
that  its  suppression  had  become  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  civilization,  A  force  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  Shanghai  merchants,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Chinese  government,  had  been  for 
some  years  struggling  against  its  i)rogress. 
This  force,  known  as  the  'Ever  Victorious 
Army,'  was  commanded  at  first  by  Ward,  an 
American,  and,  on  his  death,  by  Burgevine,  also 
an  American,  who  was  summarily  dismissed ;  for 
a  short  time  the  command  was  held  by  Holland, 
an  English  marine  olHcer,  but  he  was  defeated 
at  Tiiitsan  23  Feb.,  1803.  Li  Hung  Chang, 
governor-general  of  the  Kiang  provinces,  then 
applied  to  the  British  connuander-in-chief  for  the 
services  of  an  English  ofiicer,  and  Gordon  [Charles 
Jeorgc,  subseqvicntly  known  as  '  Chinese 
lordon'"'  was  aiilliorised  to  accept  the  command, 
ie  arrived  at  Sung-Kiong  and  entered  on  his 
aew  duties  as  a  mandarin  and  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Chinese  service  on  21  March  1803.  His 
force  was  composed  of  some  three  to  four  thou- 
sand Chinese,  otlicered  by  1.50  Europeans  of 
almost  every  nationality  and  often  of  doubtful 
character.  Qy  the  indomitable  will  of  its  com- 
mander this  heterogeneous  body  was  moulded 
into  a  little  avmy  whose  liigh-souuding  title  of 
28 


'  ever-victorious '  became  a  reality,  and  in  less 
than  two  years,  after  33  engagements,  the 
power  of  the  Taipings  was  completely  broken 
and  the  rebellion  stamped  out.  The  theatre  of 
operations  was  the  district  of  Kiangsoo,  lying 
between  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  liver  in  the  north 
and  the  bay  of  Hang-chow  in  the  south."  Be- 
fore the  summer  of  1803  was  over,  Gordon  had 
raised  the  rebel  siege  of  Chanzu,  and  taken  from 
the  Taipings  the  towns  of  Fushan,  Taitsan, 
Quinsan,  Kahpoo,  Wokong,  Patachiaow,  Leeku, 
Wanti,  and  Fusaiqvan.  Finally',  in  December, 
the  great  city  of  Soo-chow  was  surrendered  to 
him.  Gordon  was  always  in  front  of  all  his 
storming  parties,  "  carrying  no  other  weapon 
than  a  little  cane.  His  men  called  it  his  'magic 
wand,'  regarding  it  as  a  charm  that  protected 
his  life  and  led  tlu-m  on  to  victory.  When  Soo- 
chow  fell  Gordon  had  stipulated  witli  the 
Governor-general  Li  for  the  lives  of  the  Wangs 
(rebel  leaders).  They  were  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Li's  orders.  Indignant  at  this  per- 
fidy, Gordon  refused  to  serve  any  longer  with 
Governor  Li,  and  when  on  1  Jan.  1804  money 
and  rewards  were  h  aped  upon  hini  by  the  Em- 
peror, declined  theni  all.  .  .  .  Vfter  some  [two] 
months  of  inaction  it  became  evident  that  if 
Gordon  did  not  again  take  the  field  tlie  Taipings 
would  regain  the  rescued  country,"  and  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  campaign,  which, 
although  badly  wounded  in  one  of  th^^  battles, 
he  brought  to  an  end  in  the  following  April 
(1864),  by  the  capture  of  Chan-chu-fu.  "This 
victory  not  only  ended  the  campaign  but  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  rebellion,  and  the  Chin<-se 
regular  forces  were  enabled  to  occupy  Nankin 
in  the  July  following.  The  large  money  present 
offered  to  Gordon  by  the  emperor  was  agaia 
declined,  altlumgh  he  had  spent  his  pay  in  pro- 
moting the  etficieney  of  his  force,  so  that  he 
wrote  home:  'I  shall  leave  China  as  poor  as 
wheal  entered  it.'" — Col.  R.  H.  Veitch,  Charles 
George  Gordon  {Diet,  of  Nat.  jiiog.) 

Also  tn;  a.  E.  Hake,  T/ie  Story  of  Chinese 
Gordon,  ch.  3-8.— W.  F.  Butler,  Chas.  George 
Gordon,  ch.  2. — S.  Mossmau,  General  Gordon  in, 
China, — Private  Diary  of  Gen.  Gordon  in  China. 
— Mm.  Callery  and  Yvan,  Hist,  of  t/ie  Insurrec- 
tion in  China. 

A.  D.  1856-1860.— War  with  England  and 
France. — Bombardment  and  capture  of  Can- 
ton.— The  Allies  in  Pekin. — Their  destruction 
of  the  Summer  Palace. — Terms  of  peace. — 
The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
the  English  Parliament,  on  February  3,  1857, 
"stateci  that  acts  of  violence,  insults  to  the 
British  flag,  and  infractions  of  treaty  rights,  com- 
mitted bj'  the  local  authorities  at  Canton,  and  a 
pertinaciou.1  refusal  of  redress,  had  renden.'d  it 
necessary  for  her  Majesty's  ollicers  in  China  to 
have  recourse  to  measures  of  force  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. The  alleged  offences  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities at  Canton  had  for  their  single  victim 
the  lorcha  'Arrow.'  The  lorcha  'Arrow'  was  a 
small  boat  built  on  the  European  model.  The 
word  '  Loreiia'  is  taken  from  tlie  Portuguese  set- 
tlement at  Mac:ao,  at  th(!  mouth  of  tlie  Cant<m 
river.  It  often  oceui-s  in  treaties  with  the  Chinese 
authorities.  O:.  October  8,  1850,  a  party  of 
Chinese  in  charge  of  an  ofllcer  boarded  the 
'Arrow,'  in  the  Canton  river.  They  took  off 
twelve  men  on  a  charge  of  piracy,  leaving  two 
men  in  charge  of  the  lorcha.     The  '  Arrow  '  was 
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doclart'il  hv  its  owners  to  be  a  British  vessel. 
Our  consul  at  Canton,  Mr.  Parkes,  denianilcd 
from  Yell,  the  Chinese  Governor  of  Canton,  the 
return  of  the  men,  basing  his  demand  upon  the 
Treaty  of  1843,  sujjplemental  to  the  Treaty  of 
1843.  This  treaty  did  not  give  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities any  right  to  seize  CMiinese  otfenders,  or 
supposed  offenders,  on  lioard  an  "nglisli  vessel. 
It  merely  gave  them  a  right  to  reciuin?  the  sur- 
render of  the  offenders  at  the  hands  of  the 
Engli.sli.  The  Cliinese  Governor,  Yeh,  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  h)reha  was  a  Chinese 
j)ii  ..ii  vessel,  wliioli  had  no  right  whatever  to 
lioist  the  flag  of  England.  It  may  be  plainly 
stated  at  once  that  the  '  Arrow '  was  not  an 
English  vessel,  but  only  a  Cliinese  vessel  which 
had  obtained  by  false  pretences  the  temporary 
pos.session  of  a  Britisli  flag.  Mr.  Consul  Parkes, 
liowever,  was  fu'sy,  and  he  demanded  the  in- 
stant restoration  of  the  captured  men,  and  he  sent 
off  to  our  Plenipotentiary  at  Hong  Kong,  Sir 
John  Bowriiig,  for  authority  and  a.ssistance  in  the 
Ijusiness.  Sir  John  Bowring  .  .  .  ordered  the 
Chinese  authorities  to  surrender  all  the  men  taken 
from  the  '  Arrow,"  ■•id  he  insisted  that  an  apology 
should  be  offered  for  their  arrest,  and  a  formal 
p!edg(!  given  that  no  such  act  should  ever  be 
committed  again.  If  this  were  not  done  within 
forty -eight  houi-s,  naval  operations  were  to  be  be- 
gun against  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Governor, 
Yeh,  sent  back  all  tlu;  men,  and  undertook  to 
promi.se  that  for  the  future  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  British  shii)s  should  be  visited  im- 
jjroperly  by  Chinese  otlieens.  But  he  could  not 
offer  an  ajiology  for  the  particular  case  of  the 
'Arrow,'  for  he  still  mainjiined,  as  was  indeed 
the  fact,  that  the  'Arrow'  was  a  Chinese  vessel, 
and  that  the  English  had  nothing  to  do  with  her. 
Ac(;ordingly  Sir  John  Bowring  carried  out  his 
threat,  and  had  Canton  Jiombarded  by  the  fleet 
which  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour  commanded. 
From  October  23  to  November  13  naval  and  mili- 
tary operations  were  kept  up  continuously.  Com- 
missioner Yeh  retaliated  by  foolishly  offering  a 
reward  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman.  Tins 
news  from  China  created  a  coisiderable  sensation 
in  England.  On  February  24,  1857,  Lord  Derby 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  motion, 
comprehensively  condemning  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  authorities  in  China. 
The  debate  would  have  been  memorable  if  only 
for  the  powerful  speech  in  whicli  the  venerable 
Lord  Lyndhurst  supported  the  motion,  and  ex- 
posed the  utter  illegality  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Sir  John  Bowring.  The  House  of  Lords  re- 
jected the  motion  of  Lord  Derby  bv  a  majoiity 
of  146  to  110.  On  February  26 'Mr.  Cobden 
brought  forward  a  similar  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cobden  had  probably 
never  dreamed  of  the  amount  or  the  nature  of 
the  support  his  motion  was  destined  to  receive. 
The  vote  of  censure  was  carried  by  203  votes 
against  247  —  a  majority  of  16.  Lord  Palmerston 
announced  two  or  three  days  after  that  the 
Government  had  resolved  on  a  dissolution  and  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  Lord  Palmerston  under- 
stood his  countrymen."  In  the  ensuing  elections 
his  victory  was  complete.  "Cobden,  Bright,  Mil- 
ner  Gibson,  W.  J.  Fox,  Layard,  aiul  many  other 
k'ading  opponents  of  the  Chinese  policy,  were 
left  without  seats.  Lord  Palmerston  came  back 
to  power  with  renewed  and  redoubled  strength." 
He  "bad  the  sutisfactiou  b.foru  he  left  office  [in 


1858]  of  being  able  to  announce  the  capture  of 
('anton.  The  operations  against  China  had  been 
virtually  suspended  .  .  .  when  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny broke  out.  England  had  now  got  the  co- 
operation of  France.  France  had  a  complaint  of 
long  standing  against  China  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  some  missionaries,  for  which  redress 
had  been  askeil  in  vain.  There  was,  therefore, 
an  alli(!d  attack  made  upon  Canton  [Decemlier, 
1857],  and  of  coui-se  the  city  was  easily  captured. 
Commissioner  Yeh  himself  was  taken  i)risoner, 
not  until  he  had  been  sougiit  for  and  liunted  out 
in  most  ignominious  fashion.  He  was  found  at 
last  hidden  away  in  some  obscure  part  of  a  house. 
He  was  known  by  his  enormous  fatness.  .  .  . 
He  was  put  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Calcutta,  where  he  died  early 
in  the  following  year.  Unless  report  greatly  be- 
lied him  he  liad  l)een  exceptionally  cruel,  even 
for  a  Chinese  ofllcial.  The  English  and  French 
Envoys,  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  succeeded 
in  making  a  treaty  with  China.  By  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  England  and  France  were 
to  have  ministers  at  the  Chinese  Court,  on  certain 
special  occasions  at  least,  and  China  was  to  be 
represented  in  London  and  Paris;  there  was  to 
be  toleration  of  Christianity  in  China,  and  a 
certain  freedom  of  access  to  Chinese  rivers  for 
English  and  French  mercantile  vessels,  and  to 
the  interior  of  China  for  English  and  French  sub- 
jects. China  was  to  i)ay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  the  term  '  barbarian ' 
was  no  longer  to  be  applied  to  Europeans  in 
China.  There  was  great  congratulation  in  Eng- 
land over  this  treaty,  and  the  prospect  it  afforded 
of  a  lasting  peace  with  China.  The  peace  thus 
])rocured  lasted  in  fact  exactly  a  year.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  had  been  arranged  by 
Lord  Elgin  and  Banm  Gros,  contained  a  clause 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratitications 
at  Pekin  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature, which  took  place  in  June  1858.  Lord 
Elgin  returned  to  England,  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Frederick  Bruce,  was  appointed  in  March  1859 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  China.  Mr.  Bruce  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  the  Peiho  to  Tien-tsin,  and  thence 
to  Pekin  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  then  Foreign 
Secretary  .  .  .  impressed  upon  Mr.  Biace  that 
he  was  not  to  be  put  off  from  going  to  the  capital. 
Instructions  were  sent  out  from  England  at  the 
same  time  to  Admiral  Hope,  the  Naval  Coin- 
maiider-in-Chicf  in  China,  to  provide  a  sufficient 
force  to  accompany  Jlr.  Bruce  to  the  mouth"  of 
the  Peiho.  The  Peiho  river  flows  from  tlie  high- 
lands on  the  west  into  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Chinese  dominions.  The 
capital  of  the  Empire  is  about  100  miles  inland 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Peiho.  It  does  not  stand 
on  that  r'ver,  which  flows  past  it  at  some  dis- 
tance westward,  but  it  is  connected  with  tlio 
river  by  means  of  a  canal.  The  town  of  Tien- 
tsin stands  on  the  Peilio  near  its  junction  with 
one  of  the  many  rivers  tliat  flow  into  it,  and 
about  forty  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  entrance 
to  the  Peiho  was  defended  by  the  Taku  forts. 
On  June  20,  1859,  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  French  En- 
voy ieached  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  with  Admiral 
Hope's  fleet,  some  nineteen  vessels  in  all,  to 
escort  them.  They  found  the  forts  defended; 
some  negotiations  and  inter-communications  took 
place,  and  a  Cliiuesu  ufllcial  from  Tica-tsiu  came 
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to  Mr.  Bruce;  find  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
delay  or  eoinpromise.  Mr.  Bruce  became  con- 
vinced that  tlie  condition  of  tilings  ]iredicted  by 
Lord  Malniesbury  was  coming  about,  and  that 
the  Chinese  authorities  were  only  trying  to  de- 
feat his  purpose.  He  called  on  Admiral  Hope 
to  clear  a  passage  for  the  vessels.  When  the 
Admiral  brought  up  his  gunboats  the  forts 
opened  fire.  Tlie  Chinese  artillerymen  showed 
unexpected  skill  and  i)recision.  Four  of  the  gun- 
boats were  almost  immediately  disabled.  All 
the  attJicklng  vessels  got  aground.  Admiral 
Hope  attempted  to  storm  the  forts.  The  attempt 
was  a  complete  failure.  Admiral  Hope  himself 
was  woimded;  so  was  the  commander  of  the 
French  vessel  which  had  contributed  a  contingent 
to  tlie  storming  party.  The  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  of  the  river  was  givon  up  and  the  mis- 
sion to  Pekin  was  over  for  the  present.  It  seems 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  Chinese  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho  cannot  be  accused  of  pertidy.  They 
had  mounted  the  forts  and  barricaded  the  river 
openly  and  even  ostentatiously.  ...  It  will  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  news  created  a  ('eep 
sen.sation  in  England.  People  in  general  made 
up  tlieir  minds  at  once  that  the  matter  could  not 
be  allowed  *o  rest  there,  and  that  the  mission  to 
Pekin  nuist  be  enforced.  .  .  .  Before  the  whole 
question  came  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament  the 
Con.servatives  had  gone  out  and  the  Liberals  had 
come  in.  The  English  and  French  Governments 
determined  that  the  men  who  had  made  the 
treaty  of  Tien-t«in  —  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros 
—  should  be  sent  back  to  insist  on  its  reinforce- 
ment. Sir  Hope  Grant  was  appointed  to  the 
military  conmiand  of  our  land  forces,  and  Qeneml 
Cousin  de  Montauban,  afterwards  Count  Palikao, 
commanded  the  soldiers  of  France.  The  Chinese, 
to  do  them  justice,  fought  very  bravely,  but  of 
couree  they  had  no  chance  whatever  against  such 
forces  as  those  commauded  by  the  English  and 
French  generals.  The  allies  captured  the  Taku 
forts  [August,  I860],  occupied  Tien-tsin,  and 
marc)>ed  on  Pekin.  The  Chinese  Government 
C'ndeavoured  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  to  inter- 
pose any  manner  of  delay,  tliplomatic  or  other- 
wise, between  the  allies  and  their  progress  to  th*^ 
capital.  Lord  Elgin  consented  at  last  to  enter 
into  negotiations  at  Tungchow,  a  walled  town 
ten  or  twelve  miles  nearer  than  Pekin.  Before 
the  negotiations  took  place,  Lord  Elgin's  secre- 
taries, Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Loch,  some  English 
ofHcers,  Mr.  Bowlby,  the  correspondent  of  the 
'Times,'  and  some  members  of  the  stall  of  Baron 
Gros,  were  treacherously  seized  by  the  Chinese 
while  under  a  tlag  of  truce  and  dragged  off  to 
various  i)risous.  Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Loch,  with 
eleven  of  tlieir  companions,  were  afterwards  re- 
leas(!d,  after  having  been  treated  with  much 
cruelty  and  indignity,  but  thirteen  of  the  prison- 
era  died  of  the  horrible  ill-treatmei.t  they  re- 
ceived. Lord  Elgin  refusal  to  negotiate  until 
the  i)risoneis  had  been  returned,  and  the  allied 
armies  were  actually  at  one  of  the  great  gates  of 
Pekin.  and  had  their  guns  in  position  to  blow 
tlie  gate  in,  when  the  Chinese  acceded  to  their 
terms.  The  gate  was  surrendered,  the  allies  en- 
tered the  city,  and  the  English  and  French  flags 
were  hoisted  side  by  side  on  the  walls  of  Pekin. 
It  was  only  after  entering  the  city  that  Lord 
Elgin  learned  of  the  murder  of  the  captives.  He 
then  determined  that  the  Summer  Palace  should 
be  burnt  down  as  a  means  of  impressing  the 


mind  of  tiic  Chinese  authorities  generally  with 
sonu!  sense  of  the  danger  of  treachery  and  foul 
play.  Two  days  were  occupied  'n  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  palace.  It  covered  an  area  of  many 
miles.  Gardens,  temples,  small  lodges,  and  pa- 
godas, groves,  grottoch,  lakes,  bridges,  terraces, 
artificial  hills,  diversified  the  vast  space.  All 
the  artistic  trea.^ures,  all  the  curiosities,  arch-' 
aeological  and  other,  that  Chinese  wealth  and 
Chinese  taste,  such  as  it  was,  could  bring  to- 
gether, had  been  accumulated  in  this  magnificent 
pleasaunce.  The  surrounding  scenery  was 
beautiful.  The  high  mountains  of  Tartary  ram- 
liarlod  one  side  of  the  enclosun;.  Tlie  buililings 
were  set  on  fire;  the  whole  place  was  given  over 
to  destruction.  A  monument  was  raised  with  an 
inscription  in  Chinese,  setting  forth  that  such 
was  the  reward  of  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Very 
ditferent  opinions  were  held  in  England  as  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Inii)erial  palace.  To  many  it 
seemed  an  act  of  unintelligible  and  unpardonable 
vandalism.  Lord  Elgin  explained,  that  if  he  did 
not  demand  the  surrender  of  the  actual  perpetra- 
tors, it  was  because  he  knew  full  well  that  no 
ditticulty  a\  juld  have  been  made  alMiut  giving 
him  a  seeming  satisfaction.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  have  selected  for  vicarious  punish- 
ment, in  all  probability,  a  crowd  of  mean  and 
unfortunate  wretches  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  murders.  .  .  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
so  many  persons  should  have  been  roused  to  in- 
dignation by  the  destruction  of  a  building  who 
took  with  perfect  composure  the  unjust  invasion 
of  a  country.  The  allied  powers  now  of  course 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  England  established 
her  right  to  have  an  envoy  in  Pekin,  whether  the 
Chinese  liked  it  or  not.  China  had  to  pay  a  war 
indemnity,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  as  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  murdered  prison- 
ers and  to  those  who  had  suffered  injuries,  and 
to  make  an  apology  for  the  attack  by  the  garrison 
of  the  Taku  forts.  Perlirps  the  most  important 
gain  to  Europe  from  the  war  was  the  knowledge 
that  Pekin  was  not  by  any  means  so  large  a  city 
as  we  had  all  imagined  it  to  be,  and  that  it  was 
on  the  whole  rather  a  crumbling  and  tumble- 
down sort  of  place. " — J.  McCarthy,  Short  Hist, 
of  our  own  lYine,  ch.  12,  15,  17  (ch.  30  arul  42, 
V.  3,  of  larger  work). 

Also  in:  L.  Oliphant,  Narrative  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Elgin's  Mission,  v.  1. — II.  B.  Loch,  Personal  Nar- 
rative.— S.  W.  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom, 
ch.  25  (B.  2).— Col.  Sir  W.  F.  Butler,  Chns.  Geo. 
Gordon,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1857-1868.— Treaty  with  the  United 
States. — The  Burlingame  Embassy  and  the 
Burlin^ame  Treaties. — "The  governmout  of 
the  United  States  viewed  with  an.\iety  the  new 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Great  'Britain, 
supported  by  France  as  an  ally,  and  China,  in  the 
year  1856.  President  BuchariNi  sent  thitlier  the 
Hon.  William  B.  Heed  to  watch  the  cour.se  of 
events,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  and 
peacemaker  when  opportunity  should  offer. 
In  this  he  was  sustained  by  llie  influence  of 
U  na.  Mr.  Reed  arrived  in  Hong-Kong,  011  the 
fin(;  'ar  steamer  Minnesota,  Novemlier  7,  1857. 
He  at  once  set  himself  to  remove  the  difficulties 
between  the  English  and  Chinese,  and  save  if 
possible  the  future  effusion  of  blood.  He  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  persuade  the  proud  and  ob- 
stinate governor  Ych  to  yield,  and  save  Canton 
from  bombardment.    He  proceeded  to  the  north, 
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and  mad.  on  bclmlf  of  his  governnipiit  a  Irealy 
of  iK'Hce  with  Cliiiia  which  wa.s  sif^netl  .luiie  IM. 
Tli(!  first  article  of  the  treaty  contains  a  .sif^nili- 
caiil  reference  to  the  i)osture  of  tlie  United  fitates 
in  relation  to  tlie  war  then  in  jjroi^ress,  as  well 
liH  to  any  whidi  might  thereafter  arise.  The 
article  says:  'Tliere  shall  he,  as  there  have 
always  been,  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta-Tsing 
Empire,  and  between  their  peoph;  respectively. 
Tlii-y  siiall  not  insult  or  oppress  each  otiier  for 
any  trifling  cause,  so  as  to  i)roduce  an  estrange- 
ment between  them;  and  if  any  other  nation 
should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively,  the  United 
StJites  will  exert  their  good  ofHces,  on  being 
informed  of  the  case,  tob-ing  about  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  question,  thus  showing  their 
friendly  feelings.'  A  subseciuent  article  of  this 
treaty  is  to  be  interpreted  by  keeping  in  view 
the  lyitter  root  of  the  dilliculties  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  which  led  to  the  previous  war 
of  1839  to  '42,  and  to  this  war.  After  stating 
the  ports  where  Americans  shall  be  permitted  to 
reside  and  their  vessels  to  trade,  it  continues  in 
the  following  language:  'But  said  ves.sels  shall 
not  carry  on  u  clandestine  and  fraudulent  trade 
at  other  ports  of  China  not  declared  to  be  legal, 
or  along  tlie  coasts  thereof;  and  any  vessel  under 
the  American  flag  violating  this  provision  shall, 
with  her  cargo,  be  subject  to  confiscation  to  the 
Chirese  government;  and  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  trade  in  any  contraband 
article  of  merchandise  shall  be  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Chinese  government,  without 
being  entitled  to  any  countenance  or  protection 
from  that  of  the  United  States;  and  the  United 
States  will  take  measures  to  prevent  their  flag 
from  being  abused  by  the  subjects  of  other  nations 
as  a  cover  for  tl:e  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
empire.'  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  foreign 
trade  witli  China  during  the  brief  time  wliioh 
has  passed  [1870]  since  the  last  war  has  been  very 
great.  .  .  .  The  American  government  has  been 
represented  most  of  the  time  by  the  Hon.  Anson 
Burlingame,  who  has  taken  the  lead,  with  re- 
markable ability  and  success,  in  establishing 
the  policy  cf  peaceful  co-operation  between  the 
chief  treaty  powers,  in  encouraging  the  Chinese 
to  adopt  a  more  wise  and  progressive  i)olicy 
in  their  entercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  in 
the  introduction  of  the  improvements  of  the  age. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Burlingame,  who  had  been  in  China  six 
years,  determined  [in  1867]  to  resign  his  post  and 
return  to  America.  The  news  of  it  excited  much 
regret  rmong  both  Chinese  and  fon  ign  diploma- 
tists. The  former  endeavored  in  vain  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose.  Failing  to  accomplish  this, 
he  was  invited  by  Prince  Kung  to  a  farewell  enter- 
tainment, at  which  were  present  many  of  the  lead- 
ing ofHcers  of  the  government.  During  it  they 
expressed  to  him  their  gratitude  for  his  olHccs  to 
them  as  an  intelligent  and  disinterested  counselor 
and  friend.  And  they  seem  to  have  conceiveil  at 
this  time  the  thought  of  putting  tho  relations  of 
the  empire  with  foreign  countries  upon  a  more  just 
and  equal  basis,  by  sending  to  them  an  imperial 
embassy  of  Avhich  he  should  be  the  head.  They 
promptly  consulted  some  of  their  more  reliable 
friends  among  the  foreign  gentlemen  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  ii-  *wo  days  after  they  tendered  to  Mr. 
Burlingamo,  much  to  his  surprise,  the  appoint- 
ment of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  China  to  the 
Wcstcru  powers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Burliugaiue  left  the 


Chinese  capital  on  the  25th  of  November,  1867. 
The  embassy  consisted,  besides  the  principal,  of 
(.'hih-kang  and  Sun  Chia-kii,  a  3Ianchu  and  a 
(.'liincse  olHcer,  each  wearing  the  red  ball  on  his 
cap  which  indicates  on  oflicial  of  a  rank  next  to 
the  highest  in  the  empire;  J.  McLeary  Brown, 
formerly  of  the  BritLsh  legation,  and  M.  Des- 
chanips,  as  secretaries;  Teh  3Iing  and  Fungi 
as  Chincce  attaches,  and  several  o'her  jjcrsons 
in  subordinate  positions.  ...  It  went  to  Shang- 
hai, thence  to  Siui  Fnincisco,  where  it  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  both  the  American  and 
(;hine.se  mercantile  coinmunities.  It  reached 
Washingtun  in  May,  1868.  The  embassy  was 
treated  with  much  distinction  at  the  American 
capital.  No  American  statesman  was  so  capable 
ii'id  disposed  to  enter  cordially  into  its  objects  as 
tne  Secretary  of  State;  at  tiia*  time,  the  II(m. 
William  II  Seward,  who.se  mind  had  long  ap- 
l)reliended  the  great  features  of  the  iiolicy  which 
American  and  foreign  nations  should  pursue  in 
relation  to  the  Chinese  empire.  On  the  16th  of 
July  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  mtilied  a 
treaty  which  he  had  made  in  behalf  of  this 
ccmntry  with  the  representative  of  the  Chinese 
f'overnment.  The  treaty  defines  and  fixes  the 
l)rinclples  of  the  intercourse  of  Western  nations 
with  China,  of  the  importance  of  which  I  have 
alrci'dy  spoken.  It  secures  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  the  empire,  and  concedes  to  China  the 
rights  which  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
accord  to  each  other  as  to  eminent  domain  over 
land  and  waters,  and  jurisdiction  over  persons 
and  i)roperty  therein.  It  takes  the  firat  step 
toward  the  appointment  of  Chi'^ese  consuls  in 
our  seaports  —  a  measure  promotive  of  both 
Chinese  and  American  interests.  It  secures  ex- 
emption from  all  disability  or  persecution  on 
account  of  religious  faith  in  either  country.  It 
recognizes  the  right  of  voluntary  emij.  ration  and 
makes  penal  the  wrongs  of  the  coolie  traffic.  It 
pledges  privileges  as  to  travel  or  residence  in 
either  country  such  as  are  enjojec'  by  the  most 
favored  nation.  It  grants  to  the  Chinese  per- 
mission to  attend  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
aIlov»s  us  to  freely  establish  and  maintain  schoola 
in  China.  And  while  it  acknowledges  the  right 
of  the  Chinese  government  to  control  its  own 
whole  interior  arrangements,  as  to  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  other  internal  improvements,  it 
suggests  the  willingness  of  our  government  to- 
afford  aid  toward  their  construction  by  desig- 
nating and  authorizing  suitable  engineers  to. 
perform  the  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
government.  The  treaty  expressly  leaves  the- 
((uestiou  of  naturalization  in  either  country  an 
.a  one.  ...  It  is  not  liccessary  to  follow  in 
actail  the  progress  of  this  flret  imperial  Chinese 
embassy.  In  England  it  was  received  at  first 
very  coldly,  and  it  was  some  months  before 
proper  attention  could  be  secured  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  objects.  At  length,  however,  on/ 
November  20,  it  was  presented  to  the  queen  at 
Windsor  Castle.  .  .  .  What  heart  is  there  that 
will  not  join  in  the  cordial  wish  that  the  treaties 
made  by  the  embassy  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Prussia  and  other  European  powers  may  be  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  diplomatic 
and  national  intercourse  of  China  with  those  and 
all  oth  )r  lands  of  the  West ! '  — W.  Speer,  The 
Oldest  and  tfie  Netcest  Empire,  ch.  14. 

Also  in:    Treaties  and    Conventions  bet.    the 
U.  S.  and  other  Pwers  (1889),  p.  159  and  179. 
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A.  D.  1884-1885.— War  with  France.  See 
Fuanck:  a.  I).  187r)-18«9. 

A.  D.  1892.— Exclusion  of  Chinese  from  the 
United  States.  See  United  8tate8  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1893. 

A.  D.  1893.— The  future  of  the  Chinese. — A 
speculation. —  "China  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
stationary  jiower  wliieh  can  fairly  hold  its  own, 
thongli  it  has  lost  Annum  to  France,  and  the 
suzerainty  of  Upper  Bunnah  to  England,  and 
the  Ainoor  Valley  to  Russia,  but  which  is  not  a 
serious  competitor  in  the  race  for  empire.  There 
is  a  cert;nn  plausibility  in  this  view.  On  the 
othei  hand,  China  has  recovered  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan from  Mahommedan  ride  and  from  a  Russian 
protectorate,  is  dominating  the  Corea,  and  has 
stamped  out  a  dang(.'rous  rebellion  in  Yunnan. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  if  China  were  to  get  for 
sovereign  a  man  with  the  organising  and  aggres- 
sive genius  of  Peter  the  Great  or  Frederick  the 
Second,  it  would  be  a  very  formidable  neighbour 
to  either  British  India  or  Russia.  Neither  is  it 
easy  to  suppose  that  the  improvements,  now 
tentatively  introduced  into  China,  will  not  soon  be 
taken  up  and  pushed  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
railways  will  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  large  armies  drilled  and  furnished  with  arms 
of  precision  on  the  European  model.  In  any 
such  case  the  rights  Avhicli  China  has  reluctantly 
conceded  or  still  claims  over  Annam  and  Tou- 
quiu,  over  Siam,  over  Upper  Bunnah,  and  over 
Nepaul,  may  become  matters  of  very  serious  dis- 
cuesion.  At  present  the  French  settlements 
arrest  the  expansion  of  China  in  the  direction 
most  dangerous  to  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
the  climate  of  Saigon  is  such  as  no  European 
cares  to  settle  in,  and  the  war  to  secure  Tonquin 
was  so  unpopular  that  it  cost  a  French  premier 
his  tenure  of  olHce.  .  .  .  Whatever,  however,  be 
the  fortune  of  China  in  this  direction,  it  ii 
scarcely  doubtful  that  she  will  no.  only  people 
up  to  the  furthest  boundary  of  her  recognised 
territory,  but  gradually  acquire  new  donunions. 
The  history  of  our  Straits  Settlements  will  afford 
a  familiar  instance  how  the  Chinese  are  spread- 
ing. They  already  form  half  the  population 
predominating  in  Singapore  and  Perak,  and  the 
best  observers  are  agreed  that  the  Malay  cannot 
hold  his  cwn  against  them.  They  are  beginning 
to  settle  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  they  are 
supplanting  the  natives  in  some  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  Fiicific,  such  as  Hawaii.  The 
climate  of  all  these  countries  su'.ts  them,  and  they 
commend  themselves  to   governments  and  em- 


ployers by  their  power  of  sterdy  industry;  and 
they  intermarry  freely  up  to  a  safe  point  with 
the  women  of  the  country,  getting  all  the 
advantages  of  alliance,  yet  not  sacritlcing  their 
nationality.  Several  causes  have  retanled 
thoir  spread  hitherto:  the  regions  enumenited 
have  mostly  been  too  ins<,'cure  for  an  industrial 
people  to  tlourish  in,  until  the  British  or  the 
I)utcli  (■stabiislicd  order;  the  government  of 
China  has  hilhcrto  discouraged  emigration; 
English  administrations  have  been  obliged  to  be 
rather  wary  in  their  deulings  with  a  pn)i)le  who 
showed  at  Sarawak  and  IVnang  that  they  were 
capable  of  combining  for  purposes  of  massacre; 
and  the  Chinese  superstition  aboiit  burial  in  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  Celestial  Empire  made  the 
great  majority  of  the  emigrants  birds  of  passage. 
All  these  causes  are  disappearing.  .  .  .  Euro- 
peans cannot  flourish  under  the  tropics,  and  will 
not  work  with  the  hand  where  an  inferior  race 
works.  What  we  have  to  consiiler,  flierefore,  is 
the  probability  that  the  natives  who  are  giving 
way  to  the  Chinese  in  t'.ie  JIalay  Peninsula  will 
be  able  to  make  head  against  them  in  Borneo  or 
Sumatra.  Borneo  is  nearly  six  times  as  big  as 
Java,  and  if  it  were  peopled  like  Java  would 
support  a  population  of  nearly  100,000,000.  .  .  . 
In  the  long  run  the  Chinese,  who  out-number 
the  Malays  as  sixteen  to  one,  who  are  more 
decidedly  industrial,  and  who  organise  where 
they  can  in  a  way  that  precludes  competition, 
are  tolerably  certain  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
They  may  not  destroy  the  earl^  settlers,  but 
they  will  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  the  Hill 
tribes  in  India,  or  of  the  Ainos  in  Japan. 
Assume  fifty  years  hence  that  China  has  taken 
its  inevitable  pi  sition  as  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world,  and  that  Borneo  has  a  population 
of  10,000,000,  predominantly  Chinese,  is  it  easy 
to  suppose  in  such  a  case  that  the  larger  part  of 
Borneo  would  still  be  a  dependency  of  the 
Netherlands  V  or  that  the  whole  island  would  not 
have  pasocd,  by  arms  or  diplomacy,  into  the 
I)ossession  of  China  ?  .  .  .  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  Chinaman  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  Spaniard  and  Indian  alike  in  parts  of  South 
America.  Without  assuming  that  all  of  these 
possibilities  are  likely  to  be  realised,  there  is 
surely  a  strong  presumption  that  so  great  a 
people  as  the  Chinese,  and  possessed  of  such 
enormous  natural  resources,  will  sooner  or  later 
overflow  their  borders  and  spread  over  new 
territory,  and  submerge  weaker  races." — C.  H. 
Pearson,  National  Life  and  Character,  pp.  45-51. 


CHINANTECS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Abo- 
RiciiNEs:  Zapotecs,  etc. 

CH'ING  OR  TSING  DYNASTY,  The. 
See  China  ;  A.  D.  1294-1882. 

CHINGI&  <HAN,  Conquests  of.  See  Mon- 
gols: A.  D  53-1227;  and  India;  A.  D.  977- 
1290. 

CHINOOK,  The.     See    Ameuican    Aboki- 

OINES:    ClllNOOK.VN  FAMILY. 

CHIOGGIA,  The  War  of.  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  1379-1381. 

CHIOS. — The  rocky  island  known  anciently 
as  Chios,  called  Scio  in  modern  imes,  was  ne  of 
the  places  which  claimed  Homer's  birth.  It  is 
situated  in  the  -.Egean  Sea,  separated  by  a  strait 
only  five  mik"-  wide  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  The 
wines  of  Chios  were  famous  in  antiquity  and 
have  a  good  reputation  ai  the  prcse,.  t  day.    The 


island  was  an  important  member  of  the  Ionian 
confederation,  and  afterwards  subject  to  Athens, 
from  which  it  revolted  twice,  suffering  terrible 
barbarities  in  consequence.  See  Asia  Minor: 
TheGheek  Colonies. 

B.  C.  413.  — Revolt  from  Athens.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

A.  D.  1346.— Taken  by  the  Genoese.  See 
Con8TANT1N(/Ple  :  A.  D.  1148-1355. 

A.  D.  1681.— Blockade  and  attack  by  the 
French.   See  IUubakvSt.vtes:  A.  L\  1Gj4-1684. 

A.  D.  T770. — Tem  lorary  possession  by  the 
Russians.    See  Turk.  .  A.  I).  1708-1 .  74. 

A.  D.  1822.— Turkrsh  massacre  of  Chris- 
tirns.     Sc!  Greece:  A.  J).  I8'a-1G22. 


CHIPPEWA,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
of  Am.:  a.  1).  1811  (July— Septemrer). 
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CHIPPEWAS,  OR  OJIBWAS,  The.    Sec 
Amkuican  AuoHKirNKs:  Aluonquian   Family, 

ANI>  O.nUWAH. 

CHIPPEWYANS,  "he.  See  American 
AiioiiKiiNKs:  Atiiatascan  Family. 

CHITON,  The.— "Tlic  chiton  [of  the  ancient 
GreeiiHl  wiis  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth  arranged 
ro\in(l  tin-  l)o<ly  so  that  the  arm  was  put  through 
a  hol(?iuth(!  closed  side,  the  two  ends  of  the;  open 
side  being  fastened  over  tlic  opposite  shoulder 
by  means  of  a  button  or  clasp.  On  this  latter 
8i(l(!,  therefore,  the  chiton  was  completely  open, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  thigli,  underneath  of  which 
the  two  ends  might  be  either  pinned  or  stitched 
together.  Hound  the  hips  the  chiton  was  fas- 
tened with  a  ribbon  or  girdle,  and  the  lower  part 
could  be  shortened  as  much  as  required  by  pull- 
ing it  through  this  girdle.  .  .  .  Frecjuently 
sleeves,  either  shorter  and  covering  only  the 
upper  arm,  or  continued  to  tlic  wrist  were  added 
to  the  chiton.  .  .  .  The  short-sleeved  chiton  is 
frequently  worn  bv  women  and  children  on  monu- 
ments. Of  the  sleeveless  chiton,  worn  by  men 
over  both  shoulders,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the 
si^n  of  a  free  citizen.  Slaves  and  artisans  arc 
said  to  have  worn  a  chiton  with  one  hole  for  the 
left  arm,  the  right  arm  and  half  the  chest  remain- 
ing quite  uncovered.  ...  It  appears  clearly 
that  the  whole  chiton  consists  of  one  piece. 
Together  with  the  open  and  half-open  kinds  of 
the  chiton  we  also  And  the  closed  double  chiton 
flowing  down  to  the  feet.  It  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  considerably  longer  than  the  human  body, 
and  closed  on  both  sides,  inside  of  which  the  per- 
son putting  it  on  stood  as  in  a  cylinder. " —  H  Guhl 
and  \V.  Koner,  Lif'  of  the  Greeks  and  liomaitJi, 
pt.  1,  sect.  41. —  "The  principal,  or  rather,  the 
sole  garment,  of  the  Dorian  maidens  was  the 
chiton,  or  hiniation  made  of  woolen  stuff,  and 
without  sleeves,  but  fastened  on  cither  shoulder 
by  a  large  clasp,  and  gathered  on  the  breast  by 
a  kind  of  brooch.  This  sleeveless  robe,  which 
seldom  roachcd  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee, 
was  moreover  left  open  up  to  a  certain  point  on 
both  sides,  so  that  thr  skirts  or  wings,  flying 
open  as  they  walked,  entirely  exposed  their 
limbs.  .  .  .  The  married  women,  however,  did 
not  make  their  appearance  in  public  '  en  che- 
mise,' but  when  going  abroad  donned  a  second 
garment  wj  oh  seems  to  have  resembled  pretty 
closely  their  iiusbands'  himatia." — J.  A.  St.  John, 
The  Hellenes,  l<k.  3,  ch.  6, 

CHITTIM.    See  Kitti.m. 

CHIVALRY.— "The  primitive  sense  of  this 
well-known  word,  derived  from  the  French 
Chevalier,  signities  merely  cavalry,  or  a  body  of 
soldiers  serving  on  horseback ;  and  has  been  used 
in  that  general  acceptation  by  the  best  of  our 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Jlilton  to 
Thomas  Campbell.  But  the  present  article 
respects  the  peculiar  meaning  given  to  the  word 
in  modern  Europe,  as  applied  to  the  order  of 
knighthood,  established  in  almost  all  her  king- 
doms during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  laws, 
rules,  and  customs,  by  which  it  was  governed. 
Those  laws  and  customs  have  long  been  anti- 
quated, but  their  effects  may  stili  be  traced  in 
European  manners;  and,  excepting  only  the 
change  which  flowed  from  the  intrwluction  of 
the  Christian  religion,  we  know  no  cause  which 
has  produced  such  general  and  permanent  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  ancients  and  moderns,  as  that 
which  has  arisen  out  of  the  institutiou  of  chivalry. 


.  .  .  From  the  time  that  cav.'xlry  becomes  used 
in  war,  the  liorseman  who  furnishes  and  supports 
a  charger  arises,  in  all  countries,  into  a  person  of 
superior  importance  to  tin;  mere  foot-soldier. 
.  .  .  In  various  military  nations,  therefore,  wo 
find  that  horsemen  are  (fistinguished  as  an  order 
in  the  state.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
di.stinction  a.scribed  to  soldiers  serving  on  lioise- 
back  assumed  a  very  peculiar  and  imposing 
character.  They  were  not  merely  respected  on 
account  of  their  wealth  or  military  skill,  but 
were  bound  together  by  a  union  of  a  very 
jieculiar  chara(!ter,  which  monarchs  were  am- 
bitious to  share  with  the  poorest  of  their  subjects, 
and  governed  by  laws  directed  to  enhance,  into 
(■nthusia.sm,  the  military  spirit  and  the  sense  of 
personal  honour  associated  with  it.  The  aspir- 
ants to  this  dignity  were  not  permitted  to  assume 
the  sacred  character  of  knighthood  until  after  a 
long  and  severe  probation,  during  which  they 
practised,  as  acolytes,  tlie  virtues  necessary  to 
the  order  of  Chivalry.  Knighthood  was  tho 
goal  to  which  the  ambition  of  every  noble  youth 
turned;  and  to  support  its  honours,  which  (in 
theory  at  least)  could  only  be  conferred  on  tho 
gallant,  the  modest,  and  the  virtuous,  it  was 
neccessary  he  should  spend  a  certain  time  in  a 
subordinate  situation,  attendant  upon  some 
knight  of  eminence,  ob.scrving  the  conduct  of 
his  master,  as  what  must  in  future  be  the  model 
of  his  own,  and  practising  the  virtues  of  liumility, 
modesty,  and  temperance,  until  called  upon  to 
display  those  of  a  liigher  order.  ...  In  tlie 
general  and  abstract  definition  of  Chivalry, 
whether  as  comprising  a  body  of  men  whose 
military  service  was  on  horseback,  and  who 
were  invested  with  peculiar  honours  and  privi- 
leges, or  with  reference  to  the  mode  and  period 
in  which  these  distinctions  and  privilegcj  were 
conferred,  there  is  nothing  either  original  or 
exclusively  proper  to  our  Gothic  ancestors.  It 
was  in  the  singular  tenets  of  Chivalry,  —  in  the 
exalted,  enthusiastic,  and  almost  sanctimonious, 
ideas  connected  witli  its  duties,  —  in  the  singular 
balance  which  its  institutions  offered  against  the 
evils  of  the  rude  ages  in  which  it  arose,  that  we 
are  to  seek  those  peculiarities  which  render  it  so 
worthy  of  our  attention.  .  .  .  The  education  of 
the  future  knight  began  at  an  early  periml.  The 
care  of  the  mother,  after  the  first  years  of  early 
youth  were  passetl,  was  deemed  too  tender,  and 
the  indulgences  of  the  paternal  roof  too  effemi- 
nate, for  the  future  aspiruut  to  the  honours  of 
chivalry.  .  .  .  To  countemct  these  habits  of 
indulgence,  the  first  step  to  the  order  of  knight- 
hood was  the  degree  of  Page.  The  young  and 
noble  stripling,  generally  about  his  twelfth  year, 
was  transferred  from  his  father's  house  to  that  of 
some  I  iron  or  gallant  knight,  sedulously  chosen 
by  the  anxious  parent  as  that  which  had  the  best 
reputation  for  good  order  and  discipline.  .  .  . 
When  advancing  age  and  experience  in  the  use 
of  arms  had  qualified  the  page  for  the  hardsh';js 
and  dangers  of  actual  war,  he  was  removed, 
from  the  lowest  to  ttie  second  gradation  of 
chivalry,  and  became  an  Escuyer,  Esquire,  or 
Squire.  The  derivation  of  this  phrase  has  been 
much  contested.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  its  becoming  the  official  duty 
of  the  esquire  to  cj>"ry  the  shield  (Escu)  of  tho 
knight  his  master,  until  he  was  about  to  engage 
the  enemy.  Others  have  fetched  the  epithet 
(more  remotely  certainly)  from  Scuria,  a  stable, 
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the  charger  of  the  knight  being  under  the 
especiiil  care  of  the  squire.  Others,  again, 
ascribe  tlie  derivution  of  tlie  word  to  tlie  rifflit 
wbicli  tlie  squire  iiim.self  liad  to  carry  a  siiield, 
and  to  blazon  it  with  armorial  bearings.  This, 
in  later  times,  became  almost  the  exclusive 
meaning  attached  to  the  appellative  esquire; 
and,  accordingly,  if  the  plirase  now  means  any- 
thing, it  means  a  gentleman  having  a  right  to 
carry  arms.  Tliere  is  reason,  however,  to  tliinlt 
this  is  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  word,  for  we 
do  not  find  the  word  Escuyer,  applied  as  a  title 
of  rank,  until  so  late  as  the  Ordonnance  of  Blois, 
in  1579.  ...  In  actual  war  the  page  was  not 
expected  to  render  much  service,  but  that  of  the 
squire  was  important  and  indispensable.  Upon 
a  march  he  bore  the  helmet  and  shield  of  the 
knight  and  led  his  horse  of  battle,  a  tall  heavy 
animal  fit  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  in  armour, 
b\it  which  was  led  in  hand  in  marching,  while 
the  knight  rode  an  ambling  hackney.  The 
squire  was  also  qualified  to  perform  the  part  of 
an  nrmourer,  not  only  lacing  his  master's  helmet 
and  buckling  his  cuirass,  but  also  closing  with  a 
liammer  the  rivets  by  which  the  various  pieces 
were  united  to  each  other.  ...  In  the  actual 
shock  of  battle,  the  esquire  attended  closely  on 
the  banner  of  his  master,  or  on  his  person  if  he 
were  only  a  knight  bachelor,  kept  pace  with  him 
during  the  melee,  and  was  at  hand  to  remount 
him  when  his  steed  was  slain,  or  relieve  him 
when  oppressed  by  numbers.  If  the  knight 
made  prisoners  they  were  the  charge  of  the 
esquire;  if  the  esquire  himself  fortuned  to  make 
one,  the  ransom  belonged  to  his  master.  ...  A 
youth  usually  ceased  to  be  a  page  at  14,  or  a  utile 
earlier,  and  could  not  regularly  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood  until  he  was  one-and- 
twenty.  .  .  .  Knighthood  was,  in  its  origin,  an 
order  of  a  republican,  or  at  least  an  oligarchic 
nature ;  arising  .  .  .  from  the  customs  of  the  free 
tribes  of  Germany  [see  CoMiTATrs],  and,  in  its 
essence,  not  requiring  the  sanction  of  a  monarch. 
On  the  contniry,  each  knight  could  confer  the 
order  of  knighthood  upon  whomsoever  prepara- 
tory noviciate  and  probation  had  fitted  to  receive 
it.  The  highest  potentates  sought  the  accolade, 
or  stroke  which  confened  the  honour,  at  the 
hands  of  the  worthiest  knight  whose  achieve- 
ments had  dignified  the  pericxi.  .  .  .  Though  no 
positive  regulation  took  place  on  the  subject, 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  aspirant,  and  pride 
and  policy  on  that  of  the  sovereign  princes  and 
nobles  of  high  rank,  gradually  limited  to  the 
latter  the  power  of  conferring  knighthood.  .  .  . 
Ki  Ights  were  usually  made  either  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  or  when  the  victory  had  been  obtained ; 
or  they  were  created  during  the  pomp  of  some 
solemn  warning  or  grand  festival.  .  .  .  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  sunk  gradually  under  a 
combination  of  physical  and  moral  causes ;  the 
first  arising  from  the  change  gradually  introduced 
into  tlie  art  of  war,  and  tlie  last  from  the  equally 
great  alteration  produced  by  time  in  the  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  in  modern  Europe. 
Cliivalry  began  to  dawn  m  the  end  of  the  10th, 
and  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  It  blazed 
forth  with  high  vigour  during  the  crusades,  which 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  exploits  of  national 
knight-errantry,  or  general  wars,  undertcken  on 
the  very  sjime  principles  which  actuated  the  con- 
duct of  individual  knights  adventurers.  But  its 
most   brilliant    period    was    during    the  wars 


between  France  and  England,  and  it  was  un- 
<luestionably  in  those  kingdoms  that  the  liabit  of 
constant  and  honourable  opjiosition,  unemliittcred 
by  rancour  or  personal  hatred,  gave  tlu;  fairest 
opportunity  for  tlie  exercise  of  the  virtues 
recjuired  from  him  whom  Chaucer  terms  '  a  very 
perfect  gentle  knight.'  Froissart  freijuently 
makes  allusions  to  the  generosity  (exercised  by  the 
French  and  English  to  their  prisoners,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  the  <lungeons  to  which  captives 
taken  in  war  were  consigned  both  in  Spain  and 
Germany.  Yet  both  these  countries,  and  indeed 
every  kingdom  in  Europe,  partook  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  even 
the  Moors  of  Spain  caught  the  emulation,  and 
had  their  orders  of  Knighthood  as  well  as  the 
Christians.  But  even  during  this  splendid 
period,  various  causes  were  silently  operating 
the  future  oxtinction  of  the  fiame,  which  blazed 
thus  wide  and  brightly.  An  important  discovery, 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  had  taken  place, 
and  was  beginning  to  be  used  in  war,  even  when 
chivalry  was  in  its  highest  glory.  .  .  .  Another 
change,  of  vital  importance,  arose  from  the 
institution  of  the  bands  of  gens-d'armes,  or 
men  at  arms  in  France,  constituted  .  .  .  expressly 
as  a  sort  of  standing  army.  ...  A  more  fatal 
cause  had,  however,  been  for  some  time  operating 
in  England,  as  well  as  France,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  system  we  are  treating  of.  The  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster  in  England,  and  those  of 
the  Huguenots  and  of  the  League,  were  of  a 
nature  so  bitter  and  rancorous,  as  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  courtesy,  fair  play,  and 
gentleness,  proper  to  chivalry.  .  .  .  The  civil 
wars  not  only  operated  In  debasing  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  but  in  exhausting  and  destroying  the 
particular  class  of  society  from  which  its  votaries 
were  drawn. " — Sir  W.  Scott,  Emay  on  Chivalry. 

Also  in:  G.  P.  R.  James,  Hist,  of  Chivalry. — 
H.  Hallam,  State  of  Europe  during  tJie  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  9,  pt.  2  (v.  3).— F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of 
Civilization  in  France,  Qth  led.,  2d  course  {v.  4). — 
C.  Mills,  Hist,  of  Chivalry.— n.  Stebbing.  Hist, 
of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades. — L.  Gautier, 
Chivalry. —  K.  II.  Digby,  The  Broadstone  of 
Honour. — Dr.  Doran,  Knights  and  tlieir  Days. — 
See,  also,  Kniohthood,  Orders  op. 

CHLAMYS,  The.— "The  chlamys  [worn  by 
the  ancient  Greeks]  .  .  .  was  an  oblong  piece  of 
cloth  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  open  ends 
being  fastened  across  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  clasp ;  the  comers  hanging  down  were, 
as  in  the  himation,  kept  straight  by  means  oif 
weights  sewed  into  them.  The  chhuL^s  was 
principally  used  by  travellers  and  soldiers." — E. 
Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Creeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  pt.  1,  sect.  42. 

CHOCIM.    See  Ciioczm. 

CHOCTAWS,  OR  CHA'HTAS,  The.  See 
Americjvn  AnouioiNEs:  Muskhooevn  F.xmily. 

CHOCZIM  (KHOTZIM,  CHOTYN,  KHO- 
TIN,  CHOCIM,  KOTZIM) :  A.  D.  1622.— De- 
feat of  the  Turks  by  the  Poles,  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1590-1648. 

A.  D.  1672.— Taken  by  Sobieska  and  the 
Poles.— Great  defeat  of  the  Turks.  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1668-1696. 

A.  D.  1739.— Captured  by  the  Russians  and 
restored  to  the  Turks.  See  Russia:  A.  D.1725- 
1739. 

A.  D.  1769.— Taken  by  the  Russians. — De- 
feat of  tlie  Turks.    Sec  Turks  :  A.  D.  1768-1774. 
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A.  D.  1790.— Defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Rus- 
jians.    HccTniKH:  A.  I).  177(l-171»3. 

CHOLET,  Battles  of.    See  Fhance:  A.  D. 

17»;{  (.In.Y  — 1)K(  KMllKU). 

CHOLULA,  Pyramids  at.  See  Mexico,  An- 
ciknt:  Tin;  Toi/ikc  Kmimiik. 

A.  D.  1519. — The  Massacre  at.  -^jc  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1510  (OcTojJKu). 


CHONTALS,  The.    See  Ameiiican  Abori- 

OINKH:    ClIONTAl.H. 

CHONTAQUIROS,  OR  PIRU,  The.    See 

Amkukan  AiJoiuiiiNEs:  Andksianh. 

CHORASMIA.     See  Kulaukzm. 

CHOREGIA.     Sec!  LiTUiuiiica. 

CHOTUSITZ,  OR  CZASLAU,  Battle  of. 
See  ArsTitiA:  A.  1).  1742  (.Ian laky— May). 

CHOTYN.     See  Cikh  ziM. 

CHOUANS.  — CHOUANNERIE.  See 
Fwance:  a.  D.  1704-1790. 


CHOUT.— The  l)liickinnil  levied  by  the  Mah- 
rtittiis.     See  India:  A.  I).  IHO.VISIO. 

CHOWANS,  The.  See  American  Aboui- 
fiiNEH:  Iiioyrois  TiiiiiEH  OK  THE  SotrTii. 

CHREMONIDEAN   WAR,   The.    See 

Athens:  H.  V.  2HS-'.>«;i 

CHRIST,  Knights  of  the  Order  of.  Sco 
PoinroAi-:  A.  1).  lUo-lKJO. 

CHRISTIAN  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway 

and   Sweden,    A.    1).    UlH-llHl Christian 

II.,  A.    1).    ir)li{-ir)2;J Christian  III.,  King 

of  Denmark  and  Norway,  A.  1).  1534-1 558 

Christian    IV.,   A.I).   1588-1048 Christian 

v.,   A.  1).    1070-l«i)» Christian  VI.,  A.  D. 

1730-1740 Christian  VII.,  A.  1).  1700-1808. 

.  . .  .Christian  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D. 
183D-1848 Christian  IX.,  A.  D.  1803-. 

CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION,  The  United 
States.     See  Sanitauy  Com  .mission. 
CHRISTIAN  ERA.    See  Era,  Christian. 
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"Historical  geographv  has  of  late  years  be- 
come an  integral  part  01  the  historical  science. 
Recent  investigatious  have  opened  up  the  subject 
and  a  solid  beginning  has  been  made  —  but  it  is 
only  a  beginning.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that 
the  land  itself  as  it  appears  at  different  periods 
is  one  of  those  invaluable  original  documents 
upon  which  history  is  built,  and  no  stone  is 
being  left  unturned  to  clear  away  niy.sterie3  and 
to  bring  to  our  aid  a  realism  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  science.  .  .  .  But  the  special  branch  of 
this  vast  and  complicated  theme  of  historical 
geography  which  interests  us  most  and  which  I 
desire  briefly  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  that 
whichdealswith  the  Christian  Church.  .  .  .  Our 
eyes  first  rest  upon  that  little  group  at  Jerusalem 
that  made  up  tlu:  Pentecostal  Church.  Its  spread 
was  conditioned  by  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  by  the  municipal  genius  of 
that  empire,  its  great  highways  by  land  and  sea ; 
conditioned  by  the  commercial  routes  and  the 
track  of  armies  outside  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion; conditioned  by  the  spread  of  languages  — 
Aramaic,  Greek,  and  Latin, —  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  conditioned  by  the  whereabouts  of  the 
seven  million  Jews  massed  in  Syria,  Babylonia, 
and  Egypt,  and  scattered  everywhere  through- 
out the  Empire  and  far  beyond  its  boundaries. " — 
H.  W.  Ilulbert,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the 
CfiriMian  Church  {Arn.  Soc.  Church  Hist.,  v.  3). 
— "  When  we  turn  from  the  Jewish  '  dispersion  ' 
in  the  East  1  that  in  the  West,  we  seem  in  quite 
a  different  atmosphere.  Despite  their  intense 
nationalism,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
their  mental  ehanicteristics  and  tendencies  were 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  those  of  their 
brethren.  With  those  of  the  East  rested  the 
future  of  Judaism ;  with  them  of  the  West,  in  a 
sense,  that  of  the  world.  The  one  represented 
old  Israel  groping  back  into  the  darkness  of  the 
past ;  the  other  young  Isniel,  stretching  forth  its 
hands  to  where  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  about 
to  break.  These  Jews  of  the  West  are  known 
by  the  term  Hellenists.  .  .  .  The  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  may  be  regarded 
as  the  starting  point  of  Hellenism.  It  rendered 
possible  the  hope  tha*^  what  in  its  original  form 


had  been  confined  to  the  few,  might  become  acces- 
sible to  the  world  at  large.  ...  In  the  account 
of  the  truly  representative  gathering  in  Jerusalem 
on  that  ever-memorable  Feast  (  '  Weeks,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  '  dispersion '  into  two  grand  sections 
—  the  Eastern  or  Trans-Euphratic,  and  the  West- 
ern or  Hellenist  —  seems  clearly  marked.  In  this 
arrangement  the  former  would  include  '  the 
Parthmns,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Meso- 
potamia,' Juda'a  standing,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
middle,  while  'the  Cretes  and  Arabians '  would 
typically  represent  the  farthest  outrunners  re- 
spectively of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Diaspora. 
The  former,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Testament, 
commonly  bore  in  Palestine  the  name  of  the  '  dis- 
persion of  the  Greeks  ',  and  of  '  Hellenists  '  or 
'Grecians.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trans- 
Euphratic  Jews,  who  '  inhabited  Babylon  and 
many  of  the  other  satrapies,'  were  included  with 
the  Palestinians  and  the  Syrians  under  the  term 
'  Hebrews,'  from  the  common  language  which 
they  spoke.  But  the  difference  between  the 
'  Grecians '  and  the  '  Hebrews '  was  far  deeper 
than  merely  of  language,  and  extended  to  the 
whole  direction  of  thought." — A.  Edersheim, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  v.  1,  bk. 
1,  ch.  2-3,  ami  1. — "  Before  Pentecost  an  assem- 
bly of  the  beli-verstook  place,  at  which  the  post 
vacated  in  the  number  of  the  apostles  by  the 
suicide  of  the  traitor  Judas  of  Kerioth,  was  filled 
up  by  the  election  of  Matthias  by  lot.  On  this 
occasion  the  number  of  the  assembled  brethren 
amounted  to  about  120  men.  .  .  .  '  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  ...  a  very  consideraL  j  accession 
was  made  to  the  formerly  moderate  band  of  be- 
lievers in  Jerusalem  .  .  . ;  about  3,000  souls  re- 
ceived the  word  and  were  joined  to  the  Church 
by  baptism  (Acts  ii.  41).  We  must  not,  however, 
at  once  credit  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  with  this 
increase.  For  among  the  listeners  to  the  apos- 
tolic discourse  there  were  Israelitish  guests  and 
proselytes  from  near  and  distant  countries  (ii.  5, 
9-11,  14),  whence  we  may  infer  that  of  those 
newly  converted  many  were  not  living  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  but  partly  in  Juda?a  and  Galilee, 
partly  in  countries  beyond  Palestine,  who  there- 
fore returned  home  after  the  feast  days  were 
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«nded.  Some  of  these  might,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, form  the  centre  of  a  small  Church 
in  the  dispersion,  so  that  gradually  Churches 
may  have  arisen  to  which  also  James  may  pos- 
sibly have  addressed  his  Epistle.  ...  So  abun- 
dantly did  God  bless  with  success  the  activity  of 
the  early  apostles  though  limited  to  the  nation 
of  Israel  iuid  the  land  oif  Canaan,  and  their  fidel- 
ity within  a  circumscribed  sphere.  Hence  there 
existed  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  which  we 
treat  numerous  Christian  Churches  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  whole  coimtry  of  Judrea  (comp.  Gal.  i. 
23,  etc. ;  .vcts  xi.  1),  also  on  the  coast  (Acts  ix. 
32-33,  etc.)  in  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  finally 
in  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Cyprus,  (Acts  ix.  2,  10, 
25,  xi.  19),  some  of  which  were  directly,  some  in- 
dlr(  ( tly,  founded  by  the  Twelve,  and  were,  in 
any  case,  governed  and  guided  by  them.  In 
the  above  named  districts  outside  Palestine,  it 
miglit  not,  indeed,  have  been  easy  to  find  a 
Christian  Church  consisting  exclusively  of  be- 
Jieving  Jews,  for  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of  be- 
lieving Jews  and  individual  Gentile3.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  scarcely  be  wrong  in  re- 
garding the  Christian  Churches  within  Palestine 
■itself  as  composed  entirely  of  believing  Israelites. 
But  even  among  these  there  were  many  distinc- 
tions, e.  g. ,  between  Palestinians  and  Hellenists. " 
—  G.  V.  Lechler,  The  Apostolic  and  Post-Apon- 
tolie  Times,  v.  1,  p.  30-35.— "  We  find  the  early 
{Jewish]  Christians  observing  the  national  feasts 
and  holidays  (Acts  ii.  1;  xviii.  21;  xx.  6,  16; 
Rom.  xiv.  5).  They  take  part  in  the  worship  of 
the  temple  and  the  synagogue ;  they  pray  at  the 
customary  hours  (chaps,  ii.  46;  iii.  1;  v.  42;  x. 
!)).  They  observe  the  fasts,  and  undergo  volun- 
tary abstinence,  binding  themselves  by  special 
vows  like  all  pious  Jews  (xiii.  2;  xvii.  18;  xxi. 
23).  Tlicy  scrupul  usly  avoid  unlawful  food, 
and  all  legal  defilen.ent  (x.  14).  They  have  their 
children  circumcised  (xv.  5;  xvi.  3:  Gal.  v.  2). 
.  .  .  This  scrupulous  piety  won  for  them  the 
esteem  and  admiration  oi  the  people  (chap.  v. 
18)."  At  first  their  creed  was  "comprised  in  a 
single  dogma:  'Jesus  is  the  Messiah.' .  .  .  Their 

{)reaching  of  the  Gospel  strictly  followed  the 
ines  of  Messianic  tradition  (i.  7;  ii.  36;  iii.  20). 
.  .  .  But  in  reality  all  this  formed  only  tl'.e  out- 
side of  their  life  and  creed.  .  .  .  Herein  lies  the 
profound  significance  of  the  miracle  of  Pente- 
cost. That  day  was  the  bn  ihdav  of  the  Church, 
not  because  of  tlie  marvelous  if  >  oss  of  Peter's 
preaching,  but  because  the  Christian  principle, 
hitherto  exi.«;ting  only  objectively  and  externally 
in  the  person  of  Jesus,  pas.sed  from  that  moment 
into  the  souls  of  His  disciples.  .  .  .  And  thus  in 
the  very  midst  of  Judaism  we  sec  created  and 
r  olded  a  form  of  religious  life  essentially  dif- 
1  rent  from  it  —  the  Christian  life." — A.  Sabaticr, 
Tlie  AiwMe  Paul,  pp.  35-36.— "By  the  two 
parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven, 
Christ  marked  out  the  two  sides  or  aspects  of  His 
truth  —  its  external  growth  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  and  its  internal  action  on  society  at 
large  —  as  setting  up  a  ferment,  and  making  a 
new  lump  out  of  the  unkneaded  mass  of  the  old 
humanity.  With  these  two  symbols  in  view  we 
may  gauge  what  the  gospel  was  designed  to  be 
and  to  do.  It  was  to  grow  into  a  great  outward 
society  —  the  tree  of  the  Church;  but  it  was  also 
to  do  a  work  on  secular  society  as  sucli,  corre- 
sponding to  the  action  of  leaven  on  flour.  TIk; 
history  of  Christianity  has  been  the  carrying  out 


of  these  two  distinct  and  contrasted  conceptions; 
but  how  imperfectly,  and  under  what  draw- 
back.s." — Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  Alexandrian  and 
Carthaginian  Thcolof/f/  Contrasted, p.  186. — "The 
organic  connection  of  Jewi-^h  Christians  with  the 
synagogue,  which  mu.st,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  before  us,  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  incidental  phenomenon, 
a  customary  habit  or  arbitrary  accommodation, 
but  as  a  moral  fact  resting  upon  an  internal 
necessity,  having  its  foundation  in  the  love  of 
Jewish  Clu  istians  to  their  nation,  and  in  the  ad- 
hesion of  their  religious  consciousness  to  the  old 
covenant.  To  mistake  this  would  be  to  under- 
rate the  wide  bearing  of  the  fact.  But  lest  we 
should  over-estimate  its  importance,  we  must  at 
once  proceed  to  another  consideration.  Within 
Judaism  we  must  distinguish  not  only  the  Rab- 
binical or  Pharisaic  tradition  of  the  ()rij:inal 
canonical  revelation,  but  also  withhi  the  canon 
itself  we  Jiave  to  distinguish  the  Levitieal  ele- 
ment from  the  prophetic,  .  .  .  taking  the  latter 
not  in  a  close  but  a  wide  sense  as  the  living 
spiritual  development  of  the  tiieocracy." — G.  V. 
Lechler,  The  A]Mstolic  ami  Post- Apostolic  Times, 
V.  1,  ;).  54. — "  Moreover  the  law  had  claims  on  a 
Hebrew  of  Palestine  wholly  independent  of  his 
religious  obligations.  To  him  it  was  a  national 
institution,  as  well  as  a  divine  covenant.  Under 
the  Go '.pel  he  might  consider  his  relations  to  it 
in  this  latter  character  altered,  but  as  embodying 
tlie  decrees  and  usages  of  his  country  it  still  de- 
manded his  allegiance.  To  be  a  good  Christian 
he  was  not  required  to  be  a  bad  citizen.  On 
these  grounds  the  more  enlightened  members  of 
the  mother-church  would  justify  their  continued 
adhesion  to  the  law.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  himself  took  a  different 
view  of  their  obligations.  "-J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Aye,  p.  67. — "The 
term  'Jewish-Christianity'  is  applicable  exclu- 
sively to  those  Christians  who  really  retained, 
entirely  or  in  the  smallest  part,  the  national  and 
pulitical  forms  -'f  Judaism  and  insisted  upon  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  without  modifica- 
tion as  essential  to  Christianity,  at  least  to  the 
Christianity  o'  the  Jewish-born  converts,  n-  who 
indeed  rejected  these  forms,  but  acknowledged 
the  prerogative  of  the  Jewish  people  also  in 
Christianity." — A.  Hamack,  Outlines  of  the  Ilis- 
tori/  of  Dognui,  p.  75. 

A.  D.  33-100.— The  Rise  of  the  Churches. 
— Jerusalem, — "After  the  miraculous  healing 
of  the  cripple  and  the  discourse  of  the  Apost'j 
Peter  on  that  1  <  casion,  the  historian  goes  on  to 
say,  '  Many  of  them  which  heard  the  word 
believed,  and  the  number  of  the  men  was  about 
5,000' (iv.  4).  It  seems  as  if  in  consequence  of 
this  event,  which  made  no  little  stir,  a  larger 
number  joined  themselves  to  the  Church.  Nor 
is  it  i)robable  that  this  healing  took  plM<n!  until  a 
long  time  after  tiie  beginning  of  the  Cliurch. 
The  miracle,  with  the  effect  which  it  had, 
serves  as  a  resting  place  at  which  the  result  of 
the  previous  growth  of  the  Church  may  be 
ascertained.  Aiid  here  the  number  again  in- 
cidentally mentioned  refers  witliout  doubt  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  "—G.  V.  Lechh  r,  The 
Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolic  Times,  v.  1,  p.  82. — 
The  early  history  of  the  Churches  "falls  into 
tiiree  periods  which  mmk  three  distinct  stages  in 
its  progress:  (1)  The  Extension  of  the  Church 
to  the  Gentiles ;  (2)  The  Recognition  of  Gentile 
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Liberty;  (3)  The  Emancipation  of  tlic  Jewish 
Cliurches.  .  .  .  And  soon  enougli  the  pressure 
of  events  began  to  be  felt.  The  dispersion  was 
the  Unit  which  ccnnected  the  Hebrews  of  Pales- 
tine with  the  outf  r  world.  Led  captive  by  the 
power  of  Greek  philosophy  at  Athens  and  Tarsus 
and  Alexandria,  attracted  by  the  fascinations  of 
Oriental  mysticism  in  Asia,  swept  along  with 
the  busy  whirl  of  social  life  in  the  city  and  court 
of  the  C«;.sars,  these  outlying  members  of  the 
chosen  race  had  inhaled  a  freer  spirit  and  con- 
tract<!d  wider  interests  than  their  fellow -country 
men  at  home.  By  a  series  of  insensible  grada 
tions  —  jiroselytes  of  the  covenant — proselytes 
of  the  gate  — superstitious  devotees  who  observed 
the  rites  without  accepting  the  faith  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation — curious  lookers-on  who 
interested  themselves  in  the  Jewi-sh  ritual  as  they 
would  in  tiie  worship  of  Isis  or  of  Astarte  —  the 
most  stubborn  zealot  of  the  law  was  linked  to 
the  idolatrous  heatlien  whom  ho  abhorred  and 
who  despised  him  in  turn.  Thus  the  train  was 
unconsciously  laid,  when  the  spark  fell  from 
heaven  and  fired  it.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  at  Jerusalem 
some  years  pissed  away  before  the  barrier  of 
Judaism  was  assailed.  The  Ai)ostles  still 
observed  the  Mosaic  ritual;  they  still  confined 
their  pleaching  to  Jews  by  birth,  or  Jews  by 
adoption,  the  proselytes  of  the  covenant.  At 
length  a  breach  wtis  made,  and  the  assailants  as 
might  be  expected  were  Hellenists.  The  first 
step  towards  the  creation  of  an  organized  ministry 
was  also  the  first  step  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  Church.  Tue  Jews  of  Juda!a,  '  Hebrews 
of  the  Hebrews'  had  ever  regarded  their 
Hellenist  brethren  with  suspicion  and  distrust; 
and  this  estrangement  reproduced  itself  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Tlie  interests  of  the  Hellenist 
widows  had  been  neglected  in  the  daily  distri- 
bution of  alms.  Hence  '  arose  a  murmuring  of 
the  Hellenists  against  the  Hebrews '  (Acts  vi.  1), 
which  was  met  by  the  appointment  of  seven 
persons  specially  charged  with  providing  for  the 
wants  of  these  neglected  poor.  If  the  selection 
was  made,  as  St.  Luke's  language  seems  to 
imply,  not  by  the  Hellenists  themselves  but  by 
the  Church  at  large  (vi.  2),  the  concession  when 
granted  was  carried  out  in  a  liberal  spirit.  All 
the  names  of  the  seven  are  Greek,  pointing  to  a 
Hellenist  rathei'  than  a  Hebrew  extraction,  and 
one  is  especially  described  as  a  proselyte,  being 
doubtless  chosen  to  represent  a  hitherto  smi'Jl 
but  growing  section  of  the  connnunity.  By 
this  appoirlnient  the  HLllenist  members  (ibtained 
a  litatus  in  the  Church ;  raid  the  e(r..'cts  of  ihis 
measure  soon  became  visible.  Two  out  of  the 
seven  stand  prominently  forward  as  the  cham- 
pions of  emancipation,  Stephen  the  preacher  and 
martyr  of  liberty,  and  Philip  the  practical 
worker." — J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Dmertatiom  on  the 
Apostolic  Age,  pp.  50-52.  —  "The  Hellenist 
Stephen  roused  deep-stirring  movements  chiefly 
in  Hellenist  circles.  .  .  .  Tlie  persecution  of  the 
Jerusalem  community  —  perhaps  specially  of  its 
Hellenist  part  —  which  followed  the  stoning  of 
Stephen,  became  a  means  of  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  faith  t«)  .  .  .  Cyprus,  at 
last  to  so  important  a  centre  as  Antioch,  the 
imperial  capital  of  the  East.  To  the  winning  of 
the  Jews  to  faith  in  Jesus  there  is  already  added 
tlic  reception  into  the  Christian  community  of 
the  pious  Gentile  Cornelius,  a  pr  sely  te  of  the  gate. 
.  .  .  Though  this  appears  in   tradition   as   an 


individual  case  sanctioned  by  special  Divine 
guidance,  in  the  meantime  Hellenist  Christians 
had  already  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  born 
Greeks,  also  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  success- 
fully (Acts  xi.  19-26),  Barnabas  is  sent  thither 
from  Jerusnlem." — W.  Moeller,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  p.  53-54. —  "Philip,  driven 
from  Jerusalem  by  the  persecution,  preached 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans.  .  .  .  The  Apostles  who 
had  remained  at  Jerusalem,  hearing  of  the 
success  of  Philip's  preaching,  sent  two  of  their 
number  into  this  new  and  fruitful  field  of  labor. 
.  .  .  Peter  and  John  return  to  Jerusalem  while 
the  Deacon  Philip  is  called,  by  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  yet  further  to  extend  the 
field  of  Christian  missions.  It  is  not  a  Samari- 
tan but  a  pagan,  whom  he  next  instructs  in  the 
truth.  .  .  .  He  was  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  court  of  MeroB,  treasurer  of  the 
Queen.  .  .  .  This  man,  a  pa^an  by  birth,  had 
taken  a  long  journey  to  worship  the  true  God  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem." — E.  I)e  Pressense,  Tlie 
Early  Years  of  Christianity,  pp.  71-74. — "For 
the  sake  of  the  popular  feeling  Herod  Agrippa 
laid  hands  on  members  of  the  community,  and 
caused  James  the  brother  of  John  (the  sons  of 
Zebedee)  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword,  in  the 
year  44,  for  soon  thereafter  Herod  Agrippa 
died.  Peter  also  was  taken  prisoner,  but  miracu- 
lously escaped  and  provisionally  left  Jerusalem. 
From  this  time  on  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  appears  ever  more  and  more  as  really  bear- 
ing rank  as  head  of  the  Jerusalem  community, 
wiiile  Peter  more  and  more  devotes  himself  to 
the  apostolic  mission  abroad,  and  indeed,  more  . 
accurately,  to  the  mission  in  Israel. " — W.  Moeller, 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  55. — "The 
accounts  which  we  have  regarding  the  apostle 
Peter,  represent  him  as  preachhi/^  the  gospel  from 
the  far  east  to  distant  parts  ot  the  west.  .  .  . 
According  to  his  own  words,  he  founded  churches 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  P'thy- 
nia,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  lent 
historians  of  tlie  Church  in  tiie  e,vst  als(, ,  in 
Syria,  Babylon,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldaea,  Arabia, 
Plioenicia  and  Egypt,  and  in  the  west,  at  Rome, 
in  Britain,  Ireland,  Helvetia  and  Spain." — J.  E. 
T.  Wiltscli,  Hand  Book  of  the  Oeog  aphy  and 
Statistics  of  The  Church,  v.  1,  pjh  19-20.— 
"Three  and  three  only  of  the  personal  disci- 
ples and  immediate  followers  of  our  Lord  hold 
any  prominent  place  in  the  Apostolic  records  — 
James,  Peter,  and  John;  the  first  the  Lord's 
brother,  the  two  latter  the  foremost  members  of 
the  Twelve.  Apart  from  an  incidental  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  James  the  sou  of  Zebedee, 
which  is  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence,  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve  are  mentioned  by  name  for  the 
last  time  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Ascension. 
Thenceforward  they  disappear  wholly  from  the 
canonical  writings.  And  this  silence  also 
extends  to  the  traditions  of  succeeding  ages. 
We  read  indeed  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  of  St. 
Andrew  in  Scythir.;  but  such  scanty  notices, 
even  if  we  accept  them  as  trustworthy,  show 
only  the  mere  plainly  how  little  the  Church 
could  tell  of  her  earliest  teachers.  Doubtless 
they  laboured  zealously  and  effectively  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
they  have  left  no  impress  of  their  individual 
mind  and  character  on  the  Church  at  large. 
Occupying  the  foreground,  and  indeed  covering 
the  whole  canvas  of  early  ecclesiastical  history. 
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appear  four  figures  alone,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
three  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision." — J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Diisertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  p. 
46. — "While  Peter  (as  it  appears)  is  occupied 
with  the  work  of  preaching  to  the  Jews  outside 
of  Palestine,  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  and 
indeed  the  Palestinian  communities  in  general, 
stand  under  the  leadership  of  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  James,  as  their  recognised  head.  They 
remain  strictly  in  the  life  of  the  law,  and  still 
hold  securely  to  tiie  hope  of  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  of  God's  people  (which  Paul  had  for 
the  present  given  up).  The  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  is  indeed  recognised,  but  the  manner  of 
its  conduct  by  Paul  and  the  powerful  increase  of 
Pauline  communities  excite  misgivings  and  dis- 
sensions. For  in  these  mi.xed  communities,  in 
the  presence  of  what  is  often  a  preponderating 
Gentile  element,  it  becomes  ever  clearer  in  what 
direction  the  development  is  pressing;  that,  in 
fact,  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  Christian  com- 
munion the  legal  customs  even  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  these  communities  must  inevitably 
be  broken  down,  and  general  Christian  freedom, 
on  principle,  from  the  commands  of  the  law, 
gain  recognition." — Dr.  Wilhelm  Moeller,  Hist, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  73.— "The  fall  of 
Jerusalem  occurred  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year 
70  Tsee  Jews:  A.  D.  66-7(»].  And  soon  the 
catastrophe  came  which  solved  the  difficult  prob- 
lem. .  .  .  Jerusalem  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Temple-worship  ceased,  never  again  to 
be  revived.  The  Christians  foreseeing  the  calam- 
ity had  fled  before  the  tempest.  .  .  .  Before  the 
crisis  came,  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  coun- 
sel and  guidance  of  the  leading  apostles.  Peter 
had  fallen  a  martyr  at  Rome ;  John  had  retired 
to  Asia  Minor ;  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  slain 
not  long  before  the  great  catastrophe.  ...  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Symeon,  the  son  of 
Clopas  and  nephew  of  Joseph.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Church  was  reformed  at  Pella.  Its 
history  in  the  ages  following  is  a  hopeless  blank. " 
— J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Dissertations  nn  the  Anostolie 
Age,  p.  68. — "  While  Cajsatea  succeeded  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  political  capital  of  Palestine,  Antioch 
succeeded  it  as  the  centre  of  Christendom. " — A. 
Plummer,  Church  of  tJie  Early  Fathers,  ch.  8. 

Antioch. — "  Under  Macedonian  rule  the  Greek 
intellect  had  become  the  leading  intellectual 
power  of  the  world.  The  groat  Greek-speaking 
towns  of  the  East  were  alike  the  strongholds  of 
intellectual  power,  the  battlefaelds  of  opinion 
and  systems,  and  the  laboratories  of  scientific 
research,  where  discoveries  were  made  and  liter- 
ary undertakings  requiring  the  combination  of 
forces  were  carried  out.  Such  was  Antioch  on 
the  Orontes,  the  meeting  point  of  Syrian  and 
Greek  intellect ;  such,  above  all,  was  Alexandria. " 
— J.  J.  von  DOllinger,  Studies  in  Eurojienn  His- 
tory, p.  165. — "  The  chief  line  along  which  the 
new  religion  developed  was  that  v.'hich  led  from 
Syrian  Antioch  through  the  Ciliciun  Gates, 
across  Lycaonia  to  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome. 
One  subsidiary  line  followed  the  land  route  by 
Philadelphia,  Troas  Philippi,  and  the  Egnatian 
Way  to  Brindisi  and  Rome;  and  another  went 
north  from  the  Gates  by  Tyana  and  Ca'sareia  of 
Cappadocia  to  Amisos  in  Pontus,  the  great  har- 
bour of  the  Black  Sea,  by  which  the  trade  of 
Central  Asia  was  carried  to  Rome.  The  main- 
tenance of  close  and  constant  communication 
between  the  scattered  congregations    must  be 


presupposed,  as  necessary  to  explain  the  growth 
of  the  Church  and  the  attitude  which  the  State 
assumed  towards  it.  Such  communication  was, 
on  the  view  advocated  in  the  present  work, 
maintained  along  the  same  hues  on  which  the 
general  development  of  the  Empire  took  place; 
and  politics,  education  and  religion  grew  side  by 
side."— W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  lioman 
Empire,  p.  10.— "The  incitement  to  the  wider 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Greek  world 
starts  from  the  Christian  community  at  Antioch. 
For  this  purpose  Barnabas  receives  Paul  as  a 
companion  (Acts  xiii. ,  and  xi v.)  Saul,  by  birth  a 
Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  born  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  educated  as  a  Pharisee,  and  although 
indeed  as  a  Hellenist,  he  had  command  of  Greek 
and  had  come  into  contact  with  Greek  culture 
and  Greek  life,  yet  had  not  actually  passed 
through  the  di.<cipline  of  Greek  culture,  was 
introduced  by  Gamaliel  to  the  learned  study  of 
the  law,  and  his  whole  soul  was  .seized  with  liery 
zeal  for  the  Statutes  of  the  fathers.  .  .  .  After 
[his  conversion  and]  his  stay  in  Damascus  and  in 
Arabia  and  the  visit  to  Peter  (and  James)  at 
Jeru,salem,  having  gone  to  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he 
was  taken  to  Antioch  by  Barnabas. " — W.  Moel- 
ler, History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  57. — 
"The  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Antioch  Christian 
society  arc  shown  in  the  sending  forth  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  with  Mark,  a  cousin  of  Barnabas, 
for  tlieir  companion  for  a  part  of  the  way,  on  a 
preaching  tour  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Asia 
Minor.  First  they  visited  Cyprus,  where  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  proconsul,  was  converted.  Thence 
they  sailed  to  Attalia,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  and  near  Perga;  from  Perga  they 
proceeded  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  from  there 
eastward  to  Iconium,  and  as  far  as  Lystra  and 
Derbe  in  Lycaonia.  Retracing  their  steps,  they 
came  back  to  Attalia,  and  sailed  directly  to 
Antioch.  .  .  .  This  was  the  first  incursion  of 
Paul  into  the  domain  of  heathenism." — G.  P. 
Fisher,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  22. — 
"  How  then  should  Paul  and  Barnabas  proceed  ? 
To  leave  Syria  they  must  go  first  to  Seleuceia,  the 
harbour  of  Antioch  where  they  would  find  ships 
going  south  to  the  Syrian  coast  and  Egypt,  and 
west  cither  by  way  of  Cyprus  or  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  western  route  led  toward 
the  Roman  world,  to  which  all  Paul's  subsequent 
history  proves  that  he  considered  himself  called 
by  the  Spirit.  The  Apostles  embarked  in  a 
ship  for  Cyprus,  which  was  very  closely  con- 
nected by  commerce  Old  general  intercourbe  with 
the  Syrian  coast.  After  traversing  the  island 
from  east  to  west,  they  must  go  onward.  Ships 
going  westward  naturally  went  across  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia,  and  the  Apostles,  after  reaching 
Paphos,  near  the  west  end  of  Cyprus,  sailed  in 
one  of  these  ships,  and  landed  at  Attalia  in  Pam- 
phylia."— W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  tlie 
lioman  Empire,  p.  60.  —"  The  work  starting  from 
Antioch,  by  which  a  jcess  to  the  faitli  is  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,  tho  formation  of  (preponderat- 
ingly)  Gentile  Christian  communities,  now  intro- 
duces into  the  original  Christian  development  an 
important  problem,  which  (about  the  year  52, 
probably  not  later),  (Gal.  ii. ;  Acts  xv.)  leads  to 
discussions  and  explanations  at  the  so-called 
Apostolic  Council  [at  Jerusalem].  .  .  .  For 
Paul,  who  has  risen  to  perfect  independence  by 
the  enenjy  of  his  own  peculiar  stamp  of  gospel, 
there    now  begin    the    years   of  his  powerful 
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activity,  in  wiiicli  he  not  nn]y  a^ft'"  visits  and 
extends  liis  former  missioimry  tield  ni  Asiii  Minor, 
but  gains  a  tinn  footing  in  .Vliuedoniii  (I'liilippi), 
Atliens,  and  Acliaia  (Corinth);  tlicn  on  tlie  so- 
called  tliird  missionary  journey  lie  exercises  a 
comprehensive  influence  during  a  stay  of  nearly 
tliree  years  at  Ephesus,  and  finally  looiis  from 
Acluiia  towards  the  metropolis  of  the  world." — 
W.  Moeller,  Jlixt.  of  (he  C/irintinii  Glnirc/i,  pji. 
57-r)».— "If  the  heathen  whom  he  (Paul)  liad 
won  to  the  faiu.  and  n-eeived  into  the  Church 
were  to  be  persuaded  to  adopt  circumcision  and 
the  law  before  they  could  attain  to  full  partici- 
pation in  the  Christian  salvation,  his  preaching 
liad  fallen  short  of  his  aim,  it  had  been  in  vain, 
since  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  Gentiles 
gained  over  to  believe  in  the  Messiah  would  sub- 
mit to  the  condition.  Paul  could  only  look  on 
those  who  made  such  a  demand  as  false  brethren, 
who  having  no  claim  to  Christian  brotherhood 
had  forced  themselves  into  the  Church  at  Antioch 
in  an  unauthorized  way  (Gal.  ii.  4),  and  was  per- 
suaded that  neither  the  primitive  Church  as  such, 
nor  its  rulers,  shared  this  view.  In  order  there- 
fore to  prevent  the  Gentile  Christians  from  being 
disturbed  on  this  point,  he  determined  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  there  to  challenge  a  decision  in 
the  matter  that  should  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
<ii.  3).  The  Church  at  Antioch  also  recognized 
this  necessity ;  hence  followed  the  proceedings  in 
Jerusalem  [about  A.  D.  52],  whither  Paul  and 
Barnabas  repaired  with  other  associates  (Gal.  ii. 
1,  Acts  XV.  2  IT).  .  .  .  It  is  certain  that  when 
Paul  laid  his  (free)  gospel  before  the  authorities 
in  Jerusalem,  they  added  nothing  to  it  (Gal.  ii. 
2-6),  i.  e.,  they  did  not  require  that  the  gospel  he 
preached  to  the  Gentiles  should,  besides  the  sole 
condition  of  faith  which  he  laid  down,  impose 
Judaism  upon  them  as  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion in  salvation.  .  .  .  Paul's  stipulations  with 
the  authorities  in  Jerusalem  respecting  their 
future  work  were  just  as  important  for  him  as 
the  recognition  of  his  free  gospel  (Gal.  ii.  7-10). 
They  had  for  their  basis  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  primitive  apo.stles  that  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  to 
whicVi  they  could  add  nothing  (ii.  6),  just  as 
Peter  (rs  admittedly  the  most  prominent  among 
the  priciiiive  apostles)  was  entrusted  with  that 
of  the  circumcision." — Bernhard  Weiss,  A  Man- 
nnl  of  Tntrodnctioii  to  the  New  Testament,  v.  1, 
pp.  172-175,  178.— "It  s-'ems  clear  that  the  first 
meetings  of  tiie  Christians  as  a  community  apart 
—  meetings  that  is  of  a  private  rather  than  a 
proselytising  Character  —  took  place,  as  we  see 
from  Acts  i.  13-15,  in  private  apartments,  the 
upper  rooms  or  large  guest-chambers  in  the 
houses  of  individual  members.  Such  a  room  was 
doubtless  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Titus  Jus- 
tus (Acts  xviii.  7),  such  a  room  again  was  the 
upper  chamber  in  which  St.  Paul  preached  at 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  7,  8);  in  such  assembled  the  con- 
verts sjiluted  by  the  Apostle  as  the  church  which 
is  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Prisca,  of  Nymphas 
and  of  Philemon.  .  .  .  The  primitive  Roman 
house  had  only  one  story,  but  as  the  cities  grew 
to  be  more  densely  populated  upper  stories  came 
into  use,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  place  in  these 
dining  apartments,  which  were  called  cenacula. 
Such  apartments  would  answer  to  the  '  upper 
rooms'  .  .  .  associated  with  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Christian  communities 
contained    from   an   early  period  members  of 


j   wealth  and  social  position,  who  could  accommo- 
date in  their  houses  large  gatherings  of  the  faith- 
!   ful ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  while  some 
i   of  the  mansions  of  an  ancient  city  might  be  wit- 
j  nessiug  in  suppers  of  a  Trimalchio  or  a  Virro, 
I  scenes   more  revolting    to    modern    ta.ste    than 
!   almost  anything  presented  b}'  the  pagan  world, 
;  others,  perhaps  in  the  same  street,  might  be  the 
I   seat  of  Christian    worship    or    of    the    simple 
(•hristian  meal." — G.  B.  Brown,  From  Sehola  to 
Catht'dnil.  pp.  ;}8-4;{. 

Asia  Minor  and  Greece. — "Our  knowledge 
of  the  Ai)()stle  Paul's  life  is  far  from  being  com- 
plete. We  have  only  a  brief  sketch  of  journeys 
and  toils  that  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  Large  sjjaces  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
For  example,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  sufferings, 
incidentally  given,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  shipwrecked  three  times,  and  these  dis- 
asters were  all  prior  to  the  shipwreck  on  the 
Island  of  Malta  described  by  Luke.  Shortly 
after  the  conference  at  Jerusalem  he  started  on 
his  second  missionary  tour.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Silas,  and  was  joined  by  Timothy  at 
Lystra.  He  revisited  his  converts  in  Eastern 
Asia  Minor,  founded  churches  in  Galatia  and 
Phrygia,  and  from  Troas,  obedient  to  a  heavenly 
summons,  crossed  over  to  Europe.  Having 
planted  at  Philippi  a  church  that  remained  re- 
markably devoted  and  loyal  to  him,  he  followed 
the  great  Roman  road  to  Thessalonica,  the  most 
important  city  in  Macedonia.  Driven  from  there 
and  from  Berea,  he  proceeded  to  Athens  [see 
Athens:  A.  D.  54  (?)J.  In  that  renowned  and 
cultivated  city  he  discoursed  on  Mars  Hill  to 
auditors  eager  for  new  ideas  in  philosophy  and 
religion,  and  in  private  debated  with  Stoics  and 
Epicureans.  At  Corinth,  which  had  risen  from 
its  ruins  and  was  once  more  rich  and  prosperous, 
he  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  there, 
probably,  that  he  wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonian  Christians.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Ephesus  he  returned  to  Antioch  by  way  of 
Cesarea  and  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  long  before 
Paul — a  second  Alexander,  but  on  a  peaceful 
expedition  —  began  his  third  great  missionary 
journey.  Taking  the  land  route  from  Antioch, 
he  traversed  Asia  Minor  to  Ephesus,  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  mart,  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia.  There,  with  occasional  ab- 
sences, be  made  his  abode  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  Fron\  Ephesus,  probat^ly,  lie  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Oalatians.  .  .  .  From  Ep.'iesus 
Paul  also  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
he  probably  wrote  from  Philippi.  .  .  .  Coming 
down  through  Greece,  he  remained  there  three 
months.  There  he  composed  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  .  .  .  Tlie  untiring  Apostle  now  turned 
his  face  towards  Jerusalem.  Ho  desired  to  be 
present  at  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost.  In  order 
to  save  time,  he  sailed  past  Ephesus,  and  at 
Miletus  bade  a  tender  farewell  to  the  Ephcsian 
elders.  He  had  fulfilled  his  pledge  given  at  the 
conference,  and  he  now  carried  contributions 
from  tlie  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem." — G.  P.  Fisher,  Ilistory 
of  tlie  Chnntian  Chvrcfi,  pp.  27-28.— "We  may 
safely  say  that  it  Saul  had  been  less  of  a  Jew, 
Paul  the  Apostle  would  have  been  less  bold  and 
independent.  His  work  would  have  been  more 
superficial,  and  his  mind  less  unfettered.  God 
did  not  choose  a  heathen  to  be  the  apostle  for  the 
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heathen;  for  he  might  have  been  ensnared  by 
the  traditions  of  Judaism,  by  its  priestly  liier- 
archy  and  the  splendours  of  its  worship,  as  in- 
deed it  happened  with  the  church  of  the  second 
century.  On  the  contrary  God  chose  a  Pharisee. 
But  this  Pharisee  had  the  most  complete  ex- 
perience of  the  emptiness  of  external  ceremonies 
and  the  crushing  yoke  of  the  law.  There  was 
no  fear  that  he  would  over  look  back,  that  he 
would  be  tempted  to  setup  again wliat  the  grace 
of  God  had  justl}"^  overthrown  (Gal.  ii.  18).  Juda- 
ism was  wholly  vanijuished  in  his  soul,  for  it 
was  wholly  displaced." — A.  Sahnticr,  The  Ap'tntle 
Paul,  p.  69. — "Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
he  met  from  his  countrymen,  in  spite  of  all  the 
liberal  and  the  awakened  sympathies  which  he 
derived  from  his  work,  despite  the  necessity  of 
contending  daily  and  hourljr  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  he  never  ceased 
to  be  a  Jew.  .  .  .  The  most  ardent  patriot  could 
not  enlarge  with  greater  pride  on  the  glories  of 
the  chosen  race  than  he  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  His  care  for  the  poor  in  Judaea  is  a 
touching  proof  of  the  strength  of  this  national 
feeling.  His  attendance  at  the  great  annual  fes- 
tivals in  Jerusalem  is  still  more  significant.  '  I 
must  spend  the  coming  feas^  at  Jerusalem.'  This 
language  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  then  intending  to  open 
out  a  new  field  of  missionary  labour  In  the  far 
West,  and  was  bidding  perhaps  his  last  farewell 
to  the  Holy  City,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth." — 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  pp.  209-210.— 
"The  Macedonian  Churches  are  honorably  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others  by  their  fidelity  to 
the  Gospel  and  their  affectionate  regard  for  St. 
Paul  himself.  While  the  Church  of  Corinth 
disgraced  herself  by  gross  moral  delinquencies, 
while  the  Galatians  bartered  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  for  a  narrow  formulism,  while  the  be- 
lievers of  Ephesus  drifted  into  the  wildest 
speculative  errors,  no  such  stain  attaches  to  the 
brethren  of  Philippi  and  Thessalonica.  It  is  to 
the  Macedonian  congregations  that  the  Apostle 
ever  turns  for  solace  in  the  midst  of  his  .severest 
trials  and  sufferings.  Time  seems  not  to  have 
chilled  these  feelings  of  mutual  affection.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  written  about  ten 
years  after  the  Thessalonian  letters.  It  is  the 
more  surprising  therefore  that  they  should  re- 
semble each  other  so  strongly  in  tone.  In  both 
alike  St.  Paul  drops  his  official  title  at  the  outset, 
.  .  .  and  in  both  ho  adopts  tliroughout  the  same 
tone  uf  confidence  and  affection.  In  this  inter- 
val of  ten  years  we  meet  with  one  notice  of  the 
Macedonian  Churches.  It  it>  conceived  in  terms 
of  unmeasured  praise.  The  Macedonians  had 
been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Juda;a,  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  famine.  They  had  responded  nobly  to 
the  call.  Deep-sunk  in  poverty  and  sorely  tried 
by  persecution,  they  came  forward  with  eager 
joy  and  poured  out  the  riches  of  their  liberality, 
straining  their  means  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
relieve  the  sufferers.  .  .  .  We  may  imagine  that 
the  people  still  retailed  something  of  those 
simpler  habits  and  that  sturdier  character,  which 
triumphed  over  Greeks  and  Orientals  in  the  days 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  thus  in  the  early 
warfare  of  the  Christian  Church  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy,  before  which  the  lax  and 
enervated  ranks  of  Asia  and  Achaia  had  yielded 


ignominiously. " — J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Kfisai/s, 
pp.  249-250. -^At  Jerusalem,  "the  Apostle  was 
rescued  by  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  garrison 
from  a  mob  of  Jewish  malignants,  was  lulil  in 
custody  for  two  years  at  Cesarea,  and  was  finally 
enabled  to  accomplish  a  long-cherished  intention 
to  go  to  Rome,  l)y  being  conveyed  then;  as  a 
prisoner,  he  having  made  an  appeal  to  Ciesar. 
After  being  wrecked  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
cast  asliore  on  tlie  Island  of  Malta,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances related  iu  Luke's  graphic  and  accu- 
rate description  of  the  voyage,  he  went  on  his 
way  in  safety  to  the  capital."— G. -P.  Fisher,  His- 
ton/of  the  Christian  Chiirrh,p.  29. — "Paul'sapos- 
tolic  career,  as  known  to  us,  lasted  .  .  .  twent}'- 
nine  or  thirty  year.s;  and  it  falls  into  three 
distinct  periods  which  are  summarized  in  the 
following  chronological  table :  First  Period  —  Es- 
sentially Missionary:  35  A.  D.,  Conversion  of 
Paul.  —  Journey  to  Arabia;  38,  First  visit  to 
Jerusalem;  38-49,  Mission  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  — 
Tarsus  and  Antioch ;  50-51, First  mi.ssionary  jour- 
ney—  Cyprus,  Pamphylia  and  Galatia  (Actsxiii., 
xiv.);  52,  Conference  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  XV. ;  Gal. 
ii.);  53-55,  Second  missionary  journey — Epistles 
to  the  Thcssalonians  (from  Corinth).  Second 
Period  — The  Great  Conflicts,  and  the  Great  Epis- 
tles: 54,  Return  to  Antioch  —  Controversy  with 
Peter  (Gal.  ii.  12-22);  55-57,  Mission  to  Ephesus 
and  Asia;  56.  Fpistle  to  the  Galatians;  57  or  58 
(Passover;,  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(Ephesus);  57  or  58  (Autumn),  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (Macedonia);  58  (Winter), 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Third  Period  —  The 
Captivity:  58  or  59  (Pentecost),  Paul  is  arrested 
at  Jerusalem;  58-60,  or  59-61,  Captivity  at  Cms- 
area  —  Epistles  to  Philemon,  Colossians  and 
Ephesians;  60  or  61  (Autumn),  Departure  for 
Rome;  61  or  62  (Spring),  Arrival  of  Paul  in 
Rome ;  62-63,  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  63  or  64, 
End  of  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles."—A.  Sabatier,  T/ie  Ajwsue  Paul,  pp.  21-22.— 
"The  impression  that  we  get  from  Acts  is,  that  the 
evangelisation  of  Asia  Minor  originated  from  St. 
Paul;  and  that  from  his  initiative  the  new  reli- 
gion gradually  spread  over  the  country  through 
the  action  of  many  other  missionaries  (Acts  xix. 
10).  Moreover,  missionaries  not  trained  by  him, 
were  at  work  in  South  Galatia  and  in  Ephesus  as 
eariy  as  54-56  A.  D.  (Gal.  v.  7-10;  Acts  xviii. 
25).  .  .  .  The  Christian  Church  iu  Asia  Minor 
was  always  opposed  to  the  primitive  native  char- 
acter. It  was  Christianity,  and  not  the  Imperial 
government,  which  finally  destroyed  the  native 
languages,  and  made  Greek  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  Asia  Elinor.  Tlie  new  religicn  was 
strong  in  the  towns  before  it  had  any  hold  of  the 
country  parts.  The  ruder  and  the  less  civilised 
any  district  was,  the  slower  was  Christianity  in 
permeating  it.  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries 
was  the  religion  of  the  more  advanced,  not  of  the 
'  barbarian  '  peoples ;  and  in  fact  it  seems  to  be 
nearly  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Reman 
world,  and  practically  to  take  little  thought  of 
any  people  beyond,  though  in  theory,  '  Barbarian 
and  Scythian  are  included  in  it.  .  .  .  The  First 
Epistle  of  John  was  in  all  probability  '  addressed 
primarily  to  the  circle  of  Asiatic  Churches,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  the  centre.'"— W.  M.  Ram- 
say, The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  284, 
44,  303. — "  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  reject  with- 
out a  hearing  all  the  traditions  of  Christianity, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  the  latest  years 
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of  tho  Apostle  St.  John  were  spent  In  the  Roman 
province  of  Aslft  and  ehletly  In  Ephcsus  its  capi- 
tal. This  tradition  is  singularly  full,  consistent 
and  well-authenticated.  Ilere  he  gathered  disci- 
ples about  him,  organized  churches,  appointed 
bishops  and  presbyters.  A  whole  chorus  of 
voices  unite  in  bearing  testimony  to  its  truth. 
One  who  passed  his  earlier  life  in  these  parts  and 
had  heard  his  aged  muster,  a  di.sciple  of  St.  John 
himself,  recount  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
great  Apostle;  another,  wiio  held  this  very  see 
of  Ephesus,  and  writing  less  than  a  century  after 
the  Apostle's  death  was  linked  with  the  post  by  a 
chain  of  relatives  all  bishops  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  a  third  who  also  flourished  about  the 
close  of  the  century  and  numlwrcd  among  his 
teachers  an  old  man  from  this  very  district — are 
the  principal,  becaiisc  the  most  disMnct,  witnes.ses 
to  a  fact  which  is  implied  in  several  otlier  notices 
of  earlier  or  contemporary  writers.  As  to  the 
time  at  which  St.  John  left  his  original  home  and 
settled  in  this  new  abode  no  direct  account  is  pre- 
served ;  but  a  very  probable  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded.  The  impending  fall  of  the  Ho)>  City 
was  the  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  the  followers 
of  Christ.  About  this  Siime  time  the  three  other 
great  Apostles,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  and  St.  James, 
died  a  martyr's  death ;  and  on  St.  John,  the  last 
surviving  of  the  four  great  pillars  of  the  Church, 
devolved  the  work  of  developing  the  theology  of 
the  Gospel  and  completing  the  organization  of 
the  Church.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  at  such  a 
crisis  he  should  fix  his  residence  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  and  growing  Christian  community,  which 
liad  been  planted  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
ancl  watered  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision. 
The  missionary  labours  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
in  Asia  Minor  were  confirmed  and  extended  by 
the  prolonged  residence  of  their  younger  con- 
temporary. At  all  events  such  evidence  as  we 
possess  is  favourable  to  this  view  of  the  date  of 
St.  John's  settlement  at  Ephesus.  Assuming  that 
the  Apocalypse  is  tha  work  of  tlie  beloved  Apos- 
tle, and  accepting  the  view  which  assigns  it  to 
the  close  of  Nero's  reign  or  thereabouts,  we  find 
him  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Asi.a  Minor  and  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring 
Churches.  St.  John  however  was  not  alone. 
Whether  drawn  thither  by  the  attraction  of  his 
presence  or  acting  in  pursuance  of  some  common 
agreement,  the  few  surviving  personal  disciples 
of  the  Lord  would  seem  to  have  chosen  Asia 
Minor  as  their  permanent  abode,  or  at  all  events 
as  their  recognised  headquarters.  Here  at  least 
we  meet  with  the  friend  of  St.  John's  youth  and 
perhaps  his  fellow-townsman,  Andrew  of  Beth- 
saida,  who  with  him  had  first  listened  to  John 
the  Baptist,  and  with  him  also  had  been  the  earliest 
to  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Here  too  we 
encounter  Philip  the  Evangelist  with  his  daugh- 
ters, and  perhaps  also  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  the 
AposUe.  Here  also  was  settled  the  Apostle's 
namesake,  John  tlie  Presbyter,  also  a  personal 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  one  Aristion,  not  other- 
wise known  to  us,  who  likewise  had  heard  the 
Lonl.  And  possibly  also  other  Apostles  whose 
traditions  Papias  recorded  [see  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  527],  Matthew  and  Thomas 
and  James,  may  have  had  some  connexion,  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  with  this  distrtct.  Thus 
surrounded  by  the  surviving  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  by  bishops  and  presbyters  of  his  own  ap- 


pointment, and  by  the  pupils  who  gathered 
about  him  and  looked  to  him  for  instruction,  St. 
John  was  the  focus  of  a  large  and  active  society 
of  believers.  In  this  respect  he  holds  a  unique 
position  among  the  great  teachers  of  the  new 
faith.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  converted  disciples 
and  organized  congregations;  St.  John  alone  was 
the  centre  of  a  school.  His  life  prolonged  till 
the  close  of  the  century,  when  the  Church  was 
firmly  rooted  and  widely  extended,  combined 
with  his  fixed  abode  in  the  centre  of  an  estab- 
lished community  to  give  a  certain  dcliniteness 
to  his  personal  influence  which  would  be  wanting 
to  the  wider  labours  of  these  strictly  missionary 
preachers.  Hence  the  notices  of  St.  John  have  a 
more  solid  basis  and  claim  greater  attention  than 
stories  relating  to  the  other  Apostles." — J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  liiblical  Essays,  pp.  51-53. —  "In  the 
parable  of  Jesus,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is 
suid  that  'the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  her- 
self;'—  that  is,  to  transfer  the  Greek  term  into 
English,  '  automatically. '  That  epithet  is  chosen 
which  denotes  most  precisely  a  self-acting,  spon- 
taneous energy,  inherent  in  the  seed  which  Jesus, 
through  his  discourses,  his  acts  of  mercy  and 
power,  and  his  patience  unto  death,  was  sowing 
in  the  world.  This  grand  prophetic  declaration, 
uttered  in  a  figure  so  simple  and  beautiful,  in 
the  ears  of  a  little  company  of  Galileans,  was  to 
be  wonderfully  verified  in  the  coming  ages  of 
Christian  history." — G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Nature 
and  Method  of  llcKlation,  p.  47. 

Alexandria. — "Plutarch  looked  upon  it  as 
the  great  mission  of  Alexander  to  transplant 
Grecian  culture  into  distant  countries,  and  to 
conciliate  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  to  fuse 
them  into  one.  He  says  of  him,  not  without 
reason,  that  he  was  sent  of  God  for  this  purpose ; 
though  the  historian  did  not  divine  that  this  end 
itself  was  only  subsidiary  to,  and  the  means  of, 
one  still  higher — the  making,  viz.,  the  united 
peoples  of  the  East  and  West  more  accessible  to 
the  new  creation  which  was  to  proceed  from 
Christianity,  and  by  the  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Oriental  and  Hellenic  culture  the  pre- 
paring for  Christianity  a  material  in  which  it 
might  develop  itself.  If  we  overlook  this  ulterior 
end,  and  do  not  fix  our  regards  on  the  higher 
quickening  spirit  destined  to  reanimate,  for  some 
new  end,  that  combination  which  already  bore 
within  itself  a  germ  of  corruption,  we  might 
well  doubt  whethei  that  union  was  really  a  gain 
to  either  party;  whether,  at  least,  it  was  not 
everywhere  attended  with  a  correspondent  loss. 
For  the  fresh  vigour  which  it  infused  into  the 
old  national  spirit  must  have  been  constantly  re- 
pressed by  the  violence  which  the  foreign  ele- 
ment did  to  it.  To  introduce  into  that  combina- 
tion a  new  living  principle  of  development,  and, 
without  prejudice  to  their  original  essence,  to 
unite  peculiarities  the  most  diverse  into  a  whole 
in  which  each  part  should  be  a  complement  to 
the  other,  required  something  higher  than  any 
element  of  human  culture.  The  true  living  com- 
munion between  the  East  and  the  West,  which 
should  combine  together  the  two  peculiar  prin- 
ciples that  were  equally  necessary  for  a  complete 
exhibition  of  the  type  of  humanity,  could  first 
come  only  from  Christianity.  But  still,  as  pre- 
paratory thereto,  the  influence  which,  for  three 
centuries,  went  forth  from  Alexandria,  that  cen- 
tre of  the  intercourse  of  the  world,  was  of  great 
importance." — A.  Neander,  Oeneral  Jlist.  of  the 
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Christian  Religion  and  Church,  v.  1,  introd. — 
"The  Greek  version  [of  the  Old  Testnnu'iit.  the 
ScptuiigintJ,  like  tlieTurgiiin  of  tiie  I'alestiuiiins, 
oriKiniited,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  i)liu'(',  in  a.  felt 
national  want  on  the  part  of  the  lltllenists,  who 
as  a  body  were  ignorant  of  Ilebniw.  Hence  we 
find  notices  of  very  early  Greek  versions  of  at 
least  partsof  the  Pentateuch.  But  this,  of  course, 
could  not  sufllce.  On  the  other  haiul,  tiiere  ex- 
isted, as  we  may  suppose,  a  natural  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  specially  in  Alexandria, 
which  had  so  large  a  Jewish  population,  to  know 
the  sacred  books  on  which  the  religion  and 
history  of  Israel  were  founded.  Even  more  than 
this,  we  must  take  into  account  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  first  three  Ptolemies  (successors  in 
Egypt  of  Alexander  the  Great),  and  the  exicp- 
tioiial  favour  which  the  Jews  for  a  time  enjoyed. " 
—  A.  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jfus  the 
Memah,  v.  1,  p.  24. 

Rome. — "Alongside  of  the  province  of  A.sia 
Minor,  Home  very  early  attains  to  an  outstanding 
Importance  for  young  Christianity.  If,  as  we 
have  supposed,  the  community  here  which  eman- 
cipated itself  from  the  synagogue  was  mainly 
recruited  from  among  the  proselyte  circles  which 
bad  formed  themselves  around  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, if  Paul  during  the  years  of  his  captivitj*. 
and  Peter  also,  influenced  this  preponderatingly 
Gentile-Christian  community,  we  must,  however, 
by  no  means  undervalue  for  the  Christian  com- 
munity the  continuous  influence  of  Judaism  on 
the  Roman  world,  an  influence  vv'hich  was  not 
lessened  but  rather  increased  by  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Many  thousands  of  Jewish  cap- 
tives had  arrived  here  and  been  sold  as  slaves  — 
Rome  was  the  greatest  Jewish  city  in  the  Empire, 
.  .  .  and  in  part  it  was  an  eulightened  and  liberal 
Judaism.  Jewish  Hellenism  had  already  long 
availed  itself  of  the  weapons  of  Hellenic  philoso- 
phy and  science  ...  in  order  to  exalt  the  Jewish 
faith.  .  .  .  Under  this  stimulus  there  was  .  .  . 
developed  a  proselytism  which  was  indeed  at- 
tracted by  that  monotheism  and  the  belief  in 
providence  and  prophecy  and  the  moral  ideas 
allied  therewith,  and  which  also  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  Jewish  customs  and  festivals  —  es- 
pecially the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  —  but  which 
remained  far  from  binding  itself  to  a  strictly 
legal  way  of  life  in  circumcision,  etc.  We  may 
suppose  that  Roman  Christianity  not  only  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  such  <i  pro.sely  tism,  br.t 
also  retained  from  it  a  certain  Jewish  colouring." 
— W.  Moeller,  History  of  the  Chrintian  Church: 
A.  D.  1-600,  pp.  83-84.— "The  last  notice  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  Apostolic  writings  seems 
to  point  to  two  separate  communities,  a  Judaiz- 
ing  Church  and  a  Pauline  Church.  The  arrival 
of  the  Gentile  Apostle  in  the  metropolis,  it  would 
appear,  was  the  signal  for  the  separation  of  the 
Judaizcrs,  who  had  hitherto  associated  with  their 
Gentile  brethren  coldly  and  distrustfully.  The 
presence  of  St.  Paul  must  have  vastly  strength- 
ened the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  more 
liberal  and  Catholic  party ;  while  the  Judaizers 
provoked  by  rivalry  redoubled  their  efforts,  that 
in  making  converts  to  the  Gospel  they  might  also 
gain  proselytes  to  the  law." — J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
IHssertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  94. — "  His- 
torical information  of  any  certainty  on  the  latter 
period  of  Paul's  life  is  entirely  wanting.  While 
the  epistles  require  this  unknown  period,  and  a 
second  captivity,  as  a  basis  for  their  apostolic 


origin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
second  captivity  siareeiy  flnds  any  real  founda- 
tions except  in  the  three  Pastoral  letters." — A. 
Sabatier,  The  AjyiHtle  Paul,  p.  '269.  — U  only  re- 
mains for  us,  reluming  to  the  clo.se  of  the  apos- 
tle's life,  to  put  together  the  slender  indieationa 
that  we  liave  of  its  diite.  He  eini)arked  for  l{oine 
in  the  autumn  of  (JO  (or  61)  A.  1). ;  but  was  coni- 
jielled  by  shipwreck  to  winter  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  only  reached  the  Eternal  City  in  the 
spring  of  61  (62).  J.,uke  adds  that  ho  remained 
there  as  a  prisoner  for  two  years,  living  in  a 
private  house  under  the  guard  of  a  soldier;  then 
his  narrative  breaks  oiT  al)ruptly,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  the  unknown  (Acts,  xxviii.  30). 
('aul  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  fright- 
ful persecution  caused  by  the  tire  of  Home  in 
July  64  A.  D.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  he  died 
a  martyr  at  Rome  under  Nero  (Sabutier). 

[The  purpose  of  what  follows  in  this  article  is 
to  give  a  brief  history  of  Christianity  in  some  of 
its  relations  to  general  history  by  the  method  of 
this  work,  and  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  best 
thought  of  our  time.  The  article  as  a  combina- 
tion of  quotations  from  many  authors  attempts  a 
jiresentation  of  historic  facts,  and  i^'so  a  positive 
and  representative  view,  so  far  as  this  may  be 
obtained  under  the  guidance  of  ideas  common  to 
many  of  the  books  used.  Some  of  these  books 
have  had  more  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  article  than  others:  entire  harmony  and  a  full 
presentation  of  any  author's  view  would  mani- 
festly be  impossible.  Nevertheles.s,  the  reader 
may  discover  in  the  article  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  unity  derived  from  the  literature  and 
representing  it.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  es- 
sential parts  of  such  a  history  munt  be  omitted  — 
biography.] 

A.  D.  100-312.— The  Period  of  Growth  and 
Struggle. —  "Christian  belief.  Christian  moral- 
ity, the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  church  as  a  religious  society  and  institution 
is  the  focus,  as  fluid  spiritual  elements  permeate 
humanity  as  it  becomes  Christian,  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  church  proper;  while  conversely 
the  church  is  not  assured  against  the  \)o.ssibility 
that  spiritual  elements  originally  alien  to  her 
may  dominate  and  iufluence  her  in  their  turn, 
...  In  this  living  interaction  the  peculiar  life 
of  the  church  is  unfolded,  in  accordance  with 
its  internal  principles  of  formation,  into  an  ex- 
traordinarily manifold  and  complicated  object  of 
historical  examination.  .  .  .  For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  general  historical 
movement  of  the  church  by  the  relative  separa- 
tion of  certain  of  its  aspects,  without  loosening 
the  bond  of  unity."— W.  Moeller,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church:  A. D.  1-600, ;>;>.  1-3.— "Such, 
in  fact,  has  been  the  history  of  the  Faith :  a  sad 
and  yet  a  glorious  succession  of  battles,  often 
hardly  fought,  and  sometimes  indecisive,  between 
the  new  life  and  the  old  life.  .  .  .  The  Christian 
victory  of  common  life  was  wrought  out  in  silence 
and  patience  and  nameless  agonies.  It  was  the 
victory  of  the  soldiers  and  not  of  the  captains  of 
Clirist's  urmy.  But  in  due  time  another  conflict 
had  to  be  sustained,  not  by  the  masses,  but  by 
great  men,  the  consequence  and  the  completion  of 
that  which  had  gone  before.  .  .  .  The  discipline 
of  action  precedes  the  effort  of  reason.  ...  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  period  during  which  this 
second  conflict  of  the  Faith  was  waged  was, 
roughly  speaking,  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
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to  the  middle  of  the  third  ccnturv."— B.  P.  West- 
cott,  Elutnyfi  in  the  Jliitton/  of  IMif/ioiis  Thought 
in  the  Went,  pp.  104-107.— "  Pliilosophv  went 
on  its  wiiy  umong  the  higher  classes,  but  laid  ah- 
Bolutely  no  hold  on  men  at  large.  The  reforma- 
tion whieh  it  wrought  in  a  few  elect  spirits 
failed  utterly  to  spread  downward  to  tlia  mass 
of  mankind.  The  poor  were  not  touched  by 
It;  society  was  not  helped  by  it;  its  noblest 
men,  and  they  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  genera- 
tion by  generation,  bewailed  bitterly  the  univer- 
sal indifference.  The  schools  dwindled  into 
a  mere  university  system  of  culture;  Christi- 
anity developed  into  a  religion  for  the  civilised 
world.  .  .  .  New  ideas  it  had  in  abundance,  but 
new  ideas  were  not  the  secret  of  its  power.  The 
essential  matter  in  the  Gospel  was  that  it  was  the 
history  of  a  Life.  It  was  a  tale  of  fact  that  all 
could  understand,  that  all  could  belicive,  that  all 
could  love.  It  differed  fundamentally  from  Phi- 
losophy, because  it  appealed  not  to  culture,  but 
to  life.  ...  It  was  the  spell  of  substantial  facts, 
living  facts,  .  .  .  the  spell  of  a  loyalty  to  a  personal 
Lord ;  and  those  who  have  not  mastered  the  differ- 
ence between  a  philosopher's  speculations  about 
life,  and  the  actual  record  of  a  life  which,  in  all 
that  makes  life  holy  and  beautiful,  transcended  the 
philosopher's  most  pure  and  lofty  dreams,  have 
not  understood  yet  the  rudiments  of  the  reason 
why  the  Stoic  could  not,  while  Christianity  could 
ancl  did,  regenerate  society. " — J.  B.  Brown,  Stoics 
and  Sdints,  pp.  85-86. — The  "period,  from  the 
accession  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.  D.  161)  to  the 
accession  of  Valerian  (A.  D.  253)  was  for  the  Gen- 
tile world  a  period  of  unrest  and  exhaustion,  of 
ferment  and  of  indecision.  The  time  of  great 
hopes  and  creative  minds  was  gone.  The  most 
conspicuous  men  were,  with  few  extjeptions, 
busied  with  the  pak.t.  .  .  .  Local  beliefs  had  lost 
their  power.  Even  old  Rome  ceased  to  exercise 
an  unquestioned  moral  supremacy.  Men  strove 
to  be  cosmopolitan.  They  strove  vaguely  after  a 
unity  in  which  the  scattered  elements  of  ancient 
experience  should  be  harmonized.  The  effect  can 
be  seen  both  in  the  policy  of  statesmen  and  in  the 
speculations  of  philosophers,  in  Marcus  Aurelius, 
or  Alexander  Severus,  or  Decius,  no  less  than  in 
Plotinus  or  Porphyry.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  teaching  of  the  Bible  accessible  in 
Greek  began  to  attract  serious  attention  among 
the  heathen.  The  assailants  of  Christianity, 
even  if  they  affected  contempt,  shewed  that  they 
were  deeply  moved  by  its  doctrines.  The  mem- 
orable saying  of  Numenius,  '  What  is  Plato  but 
Moses  speaking  in  the  language  of  Athens  ? ' 
shews  at  once  the  feeling  after  spiritual  sympathy 
which  began  to  be  entertained,  and  the  want  of 
spiritual  insight  in  the  representatives  of  Gentile 
thought. " — B.  F.  Westcott,  Essays  in  the  History 
of  Religious  Thought  in  the  West,  pp.  196-197.— 
' '  To  our  minds  it  appears  that  the  preparation  of 
philosophy  for  Christianity  was  complete.  .  .  . 
The  time  was  ripe  for  that  movement  of  which 
Justin  is  the  earliest  [complete]  representative." 
— G.  T.  Purves,  Tlie  Testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
p.  135.— "The  writing  in  defense  of  Christi- 
anity is  called  the  apology,  and  the  writer  an 
apologist.  .  .  .  There  were  two  classes  of  apolo- 
gists, the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  according  to  the 
territory  which  they  occupied,  and  the  language 
in  which  they  wrote.  But  there  were  further 
differences.  The  Greeks  belonged  mostly  to  the 
second  century,  and  their  writings  exhibited  a 


profoimd  intimacy  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Some  of  them  had  studied  in  the  Greek  schools, 
and  entered  the  church  only  in  nuiture  lif..  They 
endeavoreil  to  prove  that  t'hristianity  was  the 
blossom  of  all  tliat  was  valuable  in  every  oystem. 
They  stood  largely  on  the  defensive.  The  Latins, 
on  the  other  hancf,  were  aggressive.  They  lived 
mostly  in  the  third  century.  .  .  .  The  principal 
Greek  apologists  [were]  Aristo,  Quadratus,  Aris- 
tides  [A.  D.  131],  Justin  [A.  D.  160],  Melito  [A.  D. 
170],  Miltiades,  Irenaeus,  Athenagoras  [A.  D. 
178],  Tatian,  Clement  of  Alexandria  [A.  D.  200], 
IIil)polytus,  and  Origen  [A.  D.  223]."— J.  P. 
Hurst,  Short  History  of  the  Christian  Uhurrh,  p. 
33.  Lightfoot  assigns  to  about  A.  D.  150  (?)  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  "Times 
without  number  the  defenders  of  Christianity 
appeal  to  the  great  and  advantageous  "hange 
wrought  by  the  Gospel  in  all  who  embraced  ft. 
.  .  .  '  We  who  hated  and  destroyed  one  another, 
and  on  account  of  their  different  manners  would 
not  receive  into  our  houses  men  of  a  different 
tribe,  now,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  live  fa- 
miliarly with  them.  We  pray  for  our  enemies, 
we  en(f'  avor  to  persuade  those  who  hate  us  un- 
justly to  live  conformably  to  the  beautiful  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become 
partakers  with  us  of  the  same  joyful  hope  of  a 
reward  from  God,  the  Ruler  of  all.'  This  dis- 
tinction between  Christians  and  heathen,  this 
consciousness  of  a  complete  change  in  character 
and  life,  is  nowhere  more  beautifully  described 
than  in  the  noble  epistle  ...  to  Diognetus." 
— Gerhard  Uhlhorn,  The  Conflict  of  Christianity 
with  Heathenism,  p.  166. — "For  Christians  are 
not  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  either 
in  locality  or  in  speech  or  in  customs.  For  they 
dwell  not  somewhere  in  cities  of  their  own, 
neither  do  they  use  some  different  language,  nor 
practise  an  extraordinary  kind  of  life.  .  .  .  But 
while  they  dwell  in  cities  of  Greeks  and  barba- 
rians as  the  lot  of  each  is  casi,  and  follow  the 
native  customs  in  dress  and  food  and  the  other 
arrangements  of  life,  yet  the  constitution  of  their 
own  citizenship,  which  they  set  forth,  is  marvel- 
lous, and  confessedly  contradicts  expectation. 
They  dwell  in  their  o^n  countries,  but  only  as 
sojourners;  they  bear  their  share  in  all  things 
as  citizens,  and  they  endure  all  hardships  as 
strangers.  Every  foreign  country  is  a  fatherlaud 
to  them,  and  every  fatherland  ir  foreign.  .  .  . 
Their  existence  is  on  earth,  but  their  citizenship 
is  in  heaven.  They  obey  the  established  laws, 
and  they  surpass  the  laws  in  Iheir  own  lives. 
They  love  all  men  and  they  are  persecuted  by 
all.  .  .  .  War  is  urged  against  them  as  aliens  by 
the  Jews,  and  persecution  is  carried  on  against 
them  by  the  Greeks,  and  yet  those  that  hate  them 
cannot  tell  the  reason  of  their  hostility. " —  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Trans,  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  {Ths 
Apostolic  Fathers,  pp.  505-506). — "These  apolo- 
gists rise  against  philosophy  also,  out  of  which 
they  themselves  had  arisen,  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  faith  open  to  all  and  not  only  to  the 
cultured  few,  the  certainty  of  T.'hich,  based  upon 
revelation,  cannot  be  replaced  by  uncertain  human 
wisdom,  which,  moreover,  is  self-contradictory  in 
its  most  important  representatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  willingly  recognise  in  the  philosophy 
b}  means  of  which  they  had  themselves  been 
educated,  certain  elements  of  truth,  which  they 
partly  derive  from  the  seed-corns  of  truth,  which 
the  divine  Logos  had  scattered  among  the  heathen 
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also,  partly  cxtemiilly  from  a  dependence  of 
Greek  wisdom  on  tlie  mucii  older  wisdom  of  the 
East,  and  therefore  from  the  use  of  tiie  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testiiinent.  To  the  reproach  that  they 
had  deserted  the  religion  which  hud  been  handed 
down  from  tlieir  nncest«)r8  and  thereby  made 
sacred,  tlicy  oppose  the  right  of  recognised 
truth,  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience;  re- 
ligion becomes  the  peculiar  affair  of  personal 
conviction,  against  wliidi  methods  of  force  do  not 
sulBce:  Qod  is  to  he  obeyed  ratlier  than  man." 
— W.  Moeller,  Hist,  of  the  Chnatifin  Church: 
A.  D.  1-600,  p.  179.— "Such  a  morality,  as  Roman 
greatness  was  passing  away,  took  possession  of 
the  ground.  Its  beginnings  were  scarcely  felt, 
scarcely  known  of,  in  the  vast  movement  of 
affairs  in  the  greatest  of  empires.  By  and  by  its 
presence,  strangely  austere,  strangely  gentle, 
strangely  tender,  strangely  inflexible,  began  to 
be  noticed.  But  its  work  was  long  only  a  work 
of  indirect  preparation.  Those  whom  it  cliarmed, 
those  whom  it  opposed,  those  whom  it  tamed, 
knew  not  what  was  being  done  for  the  genera- 
tions which  were  to  follow." — R.  W.  Church, 
Tfit  Oifta  of  Civilization,  p.  159. — "The  more 
spiritual  and  profound  historians  of  the  Church 
recognize  it  as  a  manifestation  of  this  divine 
life  flowing  into  human  history.  But  this  is 
true  of  the  organized  church  only  with  important 
qualifications.  The  life  must  manifest  itself  in 
an  organization ;  but  the  organization  is  neither 
the  only  nor  the  complete  exposition  of  the  life. 
.  .  .  The  life  which  creates  the  organization 
penetrates  and  purifies  also  the  family  and  the 
state,  renovates  individuals,  and  blooms  and 
fructifies  in  Christian  civilizations;  and  these  are 
also  historical  manifestations." — S.  Harris,  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth,  p.  87. — It  was  tlie 
great  formative  period  of  the  world's  new  life, 
and  all  streams  tended  to  flow  together.  The  in- 
fluence of  Greek  thought  on  Roman  law  had  led, 
under  the  circumstances  of  Roman  commercial 
life,  to  the  development  of  an  ideal  "jus  gen- 
tium," a  kind  of  natural  law  discovered  by  the 
reason.  This  conception  transformed  the  Roman 
law  and  brought  it  into  touch  with  the  new  sense 
of  human  .clations.  "It  was  by  means  of  this 
higher  conception  of  equity  which  resulted  from 
the  identification  of  the  jus  gentium  with  the 
jus  naturale  —  that  the  alliance  between  law  and 
philosophy  was  really  riadc  efficient." — W.  C. 
Alorey,  Outlines  from  Roman  Laic,  p.  114. — 
"There  were  three  agencies  whose  influence  in 
working  simultaneously  and  successively  at  this 
identical  task,  the  developing  and  importing  of 
the  jus  gentium,  was  decisive  of  the  ultimate 
result.  These  were  the  praetorian  edict  [which 
r'iached  its  climax  under  the  Republic  and  was 
completed  under  Had rif^n], Roman  scientific  juris- 
prudence [which  developed  its  greatest  ability 
about  A.  D.  200]  and  imperial  legislation." — 
R.  ^ohm.  Institutes  of  Roman  Law,  p.  46. — "The 
liberal  policy  of  Rome  gradually  extended  the 
privileges  of  her  citizenship  till  it  included  all 
her  subjects;  and  along  with  the  'Jus  suffragii,' 
went  of  course  the  'Jus  honorum.'  Even  under 
Augustus  we  find  a  Spaniard  consul  at  Rome; 
and  under  Galba  an  Egyptian  is  governor  of 
Egypt.  It  is  not  long  before  even  the  emperor 
himself  is  supplied  by  the  provinces.  It  is  easy 
to  comprehend  therefore  how  the  provincials 
forgot  tlic  fatljerland  of  fu.'ir  birtli  for  the  father- 
land of  their  citizenship.     Once  win  the  fran- 


chise, and  to  great  canacitv  was  opened  a  great 
career.  The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  u  homo- 
geneous mass  of  privileged  persons,  largely 
using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same 
type  of  civilisation,  e(|ual  among  themselves, 
but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the 
surrounding  barbarians." — W.  T.  Arnold,  The 
Roman  tSysteni  of  Provincial  Administration, 
p.  37. — "As  far  as  she  could,  Rome  destroyed 
the  individual  genius  of  nations;  slie  seems  to 
have  rendered  tliem  un(|ualified  for  a  naticmal  ex- 
istence. When  the  pul'lic  life  of  the  Empire 
ceased,  Italy,  Gaul,  ami  .Spain  were  tlius  unable 
to  become  nations.  Tlieir  great  historical  ex- 
istence did  not  commence  iintil  after  the  arrival 
of  the  barbarians,  and  after  several  eenturies  of 
experiments  amid  violence  and  caliin.ty.  But 
how  does  it  happen  tliat  the  countries  which 
Rome  did  not  conquer,  or  did  not  long  have 
urfder  her  sway,  now  hold  such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  world  —  that  they  exhibit  so  much 
originality  and  such  complete  confidence  in  tlieir 
future?  Is  it  only  because,  having  existed  a 
sl.orter  time,  they  are  entitled  to  a  longer  future? 
Or,  perchance,  did  Rome  leave  behind  her  certain 
habits  of  mind,  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
which  impede  and  limit  activity?  " — E.  Lavisse, 
Political  Hist,  of  Europe,  p.  6. —  Patriotism  was 
a  considerable  part  of  both  the  ancient  religion 
and  the  old  moralitj^.  The  empire  weakened  the 
former  and  deeply  mjured  the  latter  by  conquest 
of  the  individual  states.  It  had  little  to  offer  In 
place  of  these  except  that  anomaly,  the  worship 
of  the  emperor;  and  a  law  and  justice  adminis- 
tered by  rulers  who,  to  say  tlie  least,  grew  very 
rich.  "The  feeling  of  pride  in  Roman  citizen- 
ship .  .  .  became  much  weakeras  the  citizenship 
was  ^\idencd.  .  .  .  Roman  citizenship  included 
an  ever  growing  proportion  of  tlie  population  in 
every  land  round  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  last 
it  enibraced  the  whole  Roman  world.  .  .  .  Chris- 
tianity also  created  a  religion  for  the  Empire, 
transcending  all  distinctions  of  nationality.  .  .  . 
The  path  of  development  for  the  Empire  lay  in 
accepting  the  religion  offered  it  to  complete  its 
organisation.  Down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  there 
was  a  certain  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Empire 
towards  a  recognition  of  this  necessity." — W.  M. 
Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp. 
378,  19"l-193.— The  relations  of  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  to  Christianity  may  be  briefly  stated,  but 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  which  cannot  be 
noted  here :  "A.  D.  30  to  100,  Christians  treated 
as  a  sect  of  the  Jews  and  sharing  in  the  general 
toleration  accorded  to  them.  A.  D.  100  to  2ij0, 
Christians  recognized,  .  .  .  and  rendered  liable 
to  persecution:  (1st)  For  treason  and  impiety. 
(2nd)  As  belonging  to  illegal  associations,  but  at 
the  same  time  protected  in  their  capacity  of 
members  of  Friendly  or  Burial  Societies  of  a  kind 
allowed  by  the  law.  A.  D.  250  to  260,  Christi- 
anity recognized  as  a  formidable  power  by  the 
State.  Commencement  of  an  open  struggle  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  secular  authority. 
.  .  .  The  cemeteries  of  the  Christians  now  for 
the  first  time  interfered  with  and  become  places 
of  hiding  and  secret  assembly.  A.  D.  260  to  300, 
Persecutions  cease  for  a  time,  40  years  Peace  for 
the  Church.  Time  of  much  prosperity  when,  as 
Eusebius  writes,  '  great  multitudes  flocked  to  the 
religion  of  Christ."  A.  D.  300  to  313,  Last  de- 
cisive struggle  under  Diocletian." — G.  B.  Brown, 
From  Schola  to  Cathedral.— "  The  judges  decided 
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simply  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  and,  in  ' 
great  majority  of  cases,  did  so  c(  oily,  calml 
•without  passion,  as  men  who  were  simply  dii 
charging  their  duty.  .  .  .  Not  the  priests,  hu 
the  Emperors  let!  the  attack.  ...  It  is  true  the 
Christians  never  rebelled  against  the  State.    Thoy 
cannot  be  reproached  with  even  the  appearance 
of  a  revolutionary  spirit.     Despised,  persecuted, 
abused,  they  still  never  revolted,  but  showed 
themselves  everywhere  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
ready  to  pay  to  the  Emperors  the  honor  which  was 
their  due.    Yet  in  one  particular  they  could  not 
obey,  the  worship  of  idols,  the  strewing  of  in- 
cense to  the  Cassar-god.     And  in  this  one  thing 
it  was  made  evident  that  in  Christianity  lay  the 

ferm  of  a  wholly  new  political  and  social  order, 
his  is  the  character  of  the  conflict  which  we  are 
now  to  review.  It  is  a  contest  of  the  spirit  of 
Antiquity  against  that  of  Christianity,  of  the 
ancient  heathen  order  of  the  world  against  the 
new  Christian  order.  Ten  persecutions  are  com- 
monly enumerated,  viz.,  under  Nero,  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Septimius 
Severus,  Maximinus  the  Thracian,  Decius,  Va- 
lerian, and  Diocletian.  This  traditional  enumera- 
tion is,  however,  very  superficial,  and  leaves  en- 
tirelj'  imrecognized  the  real  course  of  the  struggle. 
.  .  .  Though  times  of  relative  tranquillity  oc- 
curred, Christianity  remained,  notwithstanding, 
a  prohibited  religion.  This  being  the  case,  the 
simple  arrangement  of  the  persecutions  in  a  series 
makes  the  impression  that  they  were  all  of  the 
same  character,  while  in  fact  the  persecution 
under  Nero  was  wholly  different  from  that  under 
Trajan  and  his  successors,  and  this  again  varied 
essentially  from  those  under  Decius  and  Diocle- 
tian. The  flr?t  persecution  which  was  really 
general  and  dystematically  aimed  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Church,  was  the  Decian  [see  Rome: 
A.  D.  192-284].  That  under  Trajan  and  his  suc- 
cessors [see  Rome:  A.  D.  96-138,  138-180,  and 
803-805]  consisted  merely  of  more  or  less  fre- 
quent processes  against  individual  Christians,  in 
which  the  established  methods  of  trial  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  existing  laws  were  more  or  less 
sharply  used  against  them.  Finally,  the  perse- 
cutions under  Nero  and  Domitian  [see  Rome: 
A.  D.  04-68,  and  70-96]  were  mere  outbreaks  of 

gersonal  cruelty  and  tyrannical  caprice.  .  .  . 
hrislianity  is  the  growing  might;  with  the 
energy  of  youth  it  looks  the  future  in  the  face, 
and  there  sees  victory  beckoning  onward.  And 
how  changed  are  now  its  ideas  of  that  triumph! 
The  earlier  period  had  no  thought  of  any  victory 
but  that  which  Christ  was  to  bring  at  his  coming. 
.  .  .  But  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  hopes  of  the 
Christians  are  directed  towards  another  victory : 
they  begin  to  grasp  the  idea  that  Christianity  will 
vanquish  heathenism  from  within,  and  become 
the  dominant  religion  in  the  Roman  Empire.  .  .  . 
It  is  true  that  the  Christians  were  still  greatly  in 
the  minority.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  they 
formed  aboutone-twelfth  of  the  whole  population 
in  the  E:i3t,  ayd  in  the  West  about  one-fifteenth. 
Even  this  is  perhaps  too  high  an  estimate.  Rut 
there  were  two  things  which  gave  a  great  im- 
portance to  this  minority.  First,  that  no  single 
religion  of  the  much  divided  Heathenism  had  so 
many  adherents  as  the  Christian.  Over  against 
the  scattered  forces  of  Heathenism,  the  Chris- 
tians formed  a  close  phalanx ;  the  Church  was 
a  compact  and  strongly  framed  organization. 
Second,  the  Christians  were  massed  in  the  towns, 


while  the  rural  population  was  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Heathenism.  There  existed 
lU  Antioch,  for  instance,  a  Christian  church  of 
fifty  thousand  souls."— Q.  Uhlhorn,  I'he  Conflict 
of  Christianity  icith  Ileathenimn,  bk.  2. — "The 
Encyclopedia  of  Missions  "  on  f'e  authority  of 
the  late  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  r  „ate3  that  there 
are  on  record  "the  names  of  churches  existing 
a*  this  period  [at  the  close  of  the  peroecutions] 
in  525  cities:  cities  of  Europe  188,  of  Asia  214, 
of  Africa  123. "  (See  Appendix  D. )  There  were 
tendencies  at  work  in  many  of  these  against  that 
toward  general  catholic  (universal)  organization, 
but  in  suffering  and  sympathy  the  Christian 
Churches  formed  a  vast  body  of  believers.  ' '  Such 
a  vast  organisation  of  a  perfectly  new  kind,  with 
no  analogy  in  previously  existmg  institutions, 
was  naturally  slow  in  development.  .  .  .  The 
critical  stage  was  passed  when  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  annihilated  all  possibility  of  a  localised 
centre  for  Christianity,  and  made  it  clear  that  the 
centralisation  of  the  Church  could  reside  only  in  an 
idea — viz. ,  a  process  of  intercommunication,  union 
and  brotherhood.  It  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  share  Avhich  frequent  inter- 
course from  a  very  early  stage  between  the  sep- 
arate congregations  had  in  moulding  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  Church.  Most  of  the  documents  in 
the  New  Testament  are  products  and  monuments 
of  this  intercourse ;  all  attest  in  numberless  details 
the  "ivid  interest  which  the  scattered  com- 
munities took  in  one  another.  From  the  first  the 
Christian  idea  was  to  annihilate  the  separation 
due  to  space,  and  hold  the  most  distant  brother 
as  near  as  the  nearest.  A  clear  consciousness  of 
the  importance  of  this  idea  first  appears  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  is  still  stronger  in  writ- 
ings of  A.  D.  80-100.  .  .  .  The  close  relations 
between  different  congregations  is  brought  into 
strong  relief  by  the  circumstances  disclosed  in 
the  letters  of  Ignatius:  the  welcome  extended 
everywhere  to  him;  the  loving  messages  sent 
when  he  was  writing  to  other  churches ;  the  depu- 
tations sent  from  churches  off  his  road  to  meet 
him  and  convoy  him ;  the  rapidity  with  which 
news  of  his  progress  was  sent  vound,  so  that 
deputations  from  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  and  Tralles 
were  ready  to  visit  him  in  Smyrna;  the  news 
from  Antioch  which  reached  him  in  Troas,  but 
which  was  unknown  to  him  in  Smyrna;  the 
directions  which  he  gave  to  call  a  council  of  tlie 
church  in  Smyrna,  and  send  a  messenger  to  con- 
gratulate the  church  in  Antioch ;  the  knowledge 
that  his  fate  is  known  to  and  is  engaging  the 
efforts  of  the  church  in  Rome. " — W.  M.  Ramsay, 
The  Church  in  t!ie  Roman  Umpire,  pp.  864-366. — 
"The  fellowship  .  .  .  thus  strongly  impressed 
by  apostolic  liands  on  the  infant  Church,  is  never 
wholly  lost  sight  of  throughout  all  the  ages,  and 
its  permanent  expression  is  found  in  the  synod, 
whether  oecumenic,  provincial,  or  diocesan.  This 
becomes  fainter  as  we  reach  the  age  in  which  a 
presbyter,  told  off  from  the  body  to  a  distinct 
parish,  attains  gradual  isolation  from  his  breth- 
ren. But  this  comes  some  centuries  later.  .  .  . 
Everywhere,  till  that  decline,  the  idea  is  that  of 
a  brotherhood  or  corporate  otBce,  a  unity  of 
function  pervaded  by  an  energy  of  brotherly 
love.  ...  It  is  no  mere  confluence  of  units  be- 
fore distinct." — H.  Hayman,  Diocemn  Synods 
(Contemp.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1882).—"  It  is  the  age  when 
the  New  Testament  writings  begin  to  come  to- 
gether to  form  a  generally  recognized  canon. 
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The  opposition  too  to  the  sovereign  spirit  of 
Montanist  prophecy  indoubtedly  increased  the 
need  fo-  it.  .  .  .  After  the  example  of  the 
Gnostics,  a  beginning  is  also  made  with  exe- 
getical  explanation  of  New  Testament  writings; 
Melito  with  one  on  the  Revelation  of  John,  a  cer- 
tain Heraclitus  with  one  on  the  Apostles.  .  .  . 
Finally,  in  this  same  opposition  to  the  heretics, 
it  is  sought  to  secure  the  agreement  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  with  one  another,  and  in  Ihis  re- 
lation importance  is  gained  by  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal (Catholic)  Church.  So-called  catholic 
Epistles  of  men  of  repute  ia  the  ciiurch  to  differ- 
ent communities  are  highly  regarded.  As  illus- 
trations take  those  of  Bishon  Dionysius  of  Cor- 
inth to  Lacedajmon,  Athens,  Crete,  Paplilagonia, 
Pontus,  Rome  (Euseb.  4,  23)."— W.  iVIoeller,  IIiKt. 
of  the  Ghnstian  Church,  pp.  183-184.— "This 
period  [100-312]  may  be  divided  into  the  Post- 
Apostohc  Age  which  reaches  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  and  the  Age  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  which  ends  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  under  Constantine.  .  .  .  The 
point  of  transition  from  one  Age  to  the  other 
may  be  unhesitatingly  set  down  at  A.  D.  170. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  data  in  re- 
gard thereto.  The  death  about  A.  D.  165  of 
Justin  Martyr,  who  marks  the  highest  point 
reached  in  the  Post-Apostolic  Age  and  forms  also 
the  transition  to  the  Old  Catholic  Age  ;  and 
Irenaeus,  flourishing  somewhere  about  A.  D. 
170,  who  was  the  real  inaugurator  of  this  latter 
age.  Besides  these  we  come  upon  the  beginnings 
of  the  Trinitarian  controversies  about  the  year 
170.  Finally,  the  rejection  of  Montauism  from 
the  universal  Catholic  Church  was  effected  about 
the  year  170  by  means  of  the  synodal  institution 
called  into  existence  for  that  purpose." — J.  H. 
Kurtz,  Church  History,  v.  1,  p.  70. — "If  every 
church  must  so  live  in  the  world  as  to  be  a 
part  of  its  collective  being,  then  it  must  always 
be  construed  in  and  through  the  place  and  time 
in  which  it  lives." — A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of 
Christ  in  Modern  Tlicology. — "The  Churchof  the 
first  three  centuries  was  never,  except  perhaps 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  an  absolutely  ideal 
condition.  But  yet  during  the  ages  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Church  as  a  whole  was  visibly  an  un- 
worldly institution.  It  was  a  spiritual  empire 
in  recognized  antagonism  with  the  world-empire. " 
— F.  W.  Puller,  The  Primitive  Sdints  and  2 he  See 
ofJiame,  p.  153. — All  the  greater  forces  of  the  age, 
political  and  legal,  and  commercial,  aided  those 
working  within  the  church  to  create  an  organic 
unity.  "Speaking  with  some  qualitications,  the 
patristic  church  was  Greek,  as  the  primitive 
church  had  been  Jewish,  and  the  mediiEval  church 
was  to  be  Latin.  Its  unity,  like  that  of  the  Greek 
nation,  was  federative ;  each  church,  like  each  of 
the  Qi'ecian  states,  was  a  little  commonwealth.  As 
the  Greece  which  resisted  the  Persians  was  one, 
not  by  any  imperial  organization,  but  by  com- 
mon ideas  and  a  common  love  of  liberty,  so  the 
church  of  the  fathers  was  one,  not  by  any  organic 
connection,  but  by  common  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies, above  all  by  a  common  loyalty  to  Christ. 
Naturally  the  questions  which  agitated  such  a 
church  were  those  which  concern  the  individual 
soul  rather  than  society.  Its  members  made 
much  of  personal  beliefs  and  speculative  opinions ; 
and  so  long  tis  the  old  free  spirit  lasted  they  al- 
lowed one  another  large  freedom  of  thought,  only 
requiring  that  common  instinct  of  loyalty  to 


Christ.  Happily  for  the  world,  that  free  spirit 
did  not  die  out  from  the  East  for  at  least  two 
centuries  after  Paul  had  proclaimed  the  individ- 
ual relationship  of  the  soul  to  God.  .  .  .  The 
genius  of  the  Greek  expressing  itself  in  thought, 
of  the  Latin  in  ruling  power,  the  Christianity 
which  was  to  the  former  a  body  of  trvith,  became  to 
the  latter  a  system  of  government." — G.  A.  Jack- 
son, The  Fathem  of  the  Third  Century,  pp.  154- 
156. — The  Apostolic  ideal  was  set  forth,  and 
within  a  few  generations  forgotten.  The  vision 
was  only  for  a  time  and  then  vanished.  "The 
kingdom  of  Christ,  not  being  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  is  not  limited  by  the  restrictions  which 
fetter  otiier  societies,  political  or  religious.  It  is 
in  the  fullest  sense  free,  comprehensive,  univer- 
sal. ...  It  is  most  important  that  we  should 
keep  this  ideal  detinitely  in  view,  and  I  have 
therefore  stated  it  as  broadly  as  possible.  Yet 
the  broad  statement,  if  allowed  to  stand  alone, 
would  auggest  a  false  impression,  or  at  least 
would  convey  only  a  half  truth.  It  nuist  be 
evident  that  no  society  of  men  could  hold  to- 
gether without  olllcers,  without  rules,  without 
institutions  of  any  kind;  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  exempt  from  this  luiiversal  law. 
The  conception  in  short  is  strictly  an  ideal,  which 
we  must  ever  hold  before  our  eyes.  .  .  .  Every 
member  of  the  human  family  was  potentially  a 
member  of  the  Church,  and,  as  such,  a  priest  of 
God.  ...  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  I  think,  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  modern 
civilization  with  attention,  that  this  conception 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  emancipation  of  the  degraded  and 
oppressed,  in  the  removal  of  artificial  barriers 
between  class  and  class,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  a 
general  philanthropy  untrammelled  by  the  fet- 
ters of  party  or  race;  in  short,  that  to  it  mainly 
must  be  attributed  the  most  important  advan- 
tages which  constitute  the  superiority  of  modern 
societies  over  ancient.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  idea  of  an  universal  priesthood,  of 
the  religious  equality  of  all  men,  which,  though 
not  untaught  before,  was  first  embodied  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  worked  and  is  working  un- 
told blessings  in  political  institutions  and  in  social 
life.  But  the  careful  student  will  also  observe 
that  this  idea  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly 
apprehended;  -.it  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Church  it  has  been  struggling  for  recogni- 
tion, at  most  times  discerned  in  some  of  its 
aspects  but  at  all  times  wholly  ignored  in  others; 
and  that  therefore  the  actual  results  are  a  very 
inadequate  measure  of  its  tfllcacy,  if  only  it 
could  assume  due  promin-mce  and  were  allowed 
free  scope  in  action.  ...  It  may  be  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
practically  universal  law,  that  the  highest  acts 
of  congregational  worship  shall  be  performed 
through  the  principal  officers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. But  an  emergency  may  arise  when  the 
spirit  and  not  the  letter  must  decide.  The 
Christian  ideal  will  then  .  .  .  interpret  our  duty. 
The  higher  ordinonce  of  the  universal  priesthood 
will  overrule  all  special  limitations.  The  lay- 
man will  assume  functions  which  are  otherwise 
restricted  to  the  ordained  minister." — J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  Dissertations  on  the  Aj)ostolic  Age,  pp.  137- 
140,  237. — "No  Church  now  existing  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  .  .  .  Allu- 
sions bear  out  the  idea  that  the  Church  at  Corinth 
was  as  yet  almost  structureless  —  little  more  than 
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an  aggregate  of  individuals — with  no  bishop, 
presbyter  or  deacon." — J.  W.  Cunningham,  Ifie 
G^rmcth  of  the  Church  in  its  Organization  and  In- 
stitutiong,  pp.  73,  18. — "Some  time  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  heresy  began  sadly 
to  distract  the  Christian  community ;  and  to  avoid 
imni'nent  danger  of  schism,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dicn.  in  a  few  great  towns  to  arm  the  chairman  of 
the  <  M.ership  with  additional  power.  A  modified 
form  of  prelacy  was  thus  introduced." — W.  I>. 
Killea,  The  Old  Catholic  Church,  p.  51.  —  Respect- 
ing tlte  rise  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  distinct  office 
there  "  j  a  difference  of  opinion  among  scholars, — 
some  holding  that  it  was  expressly  ordained  by  the 
Apostles,  others  that  it  arose  quite  independently 
of  them ;  a  third  class  think  that  it  was  developed 
gradually  out  of  the  eldership,  but  not  without 
the  sanction  of  one  or  more  of  the  Apostles. 
' '  For  the  Church  is  a  catholic  society,  that  is,  a 
society  belonging  to  all  nations  and  ages.  As  a 
catholic  society  it  lacks  the  bonds  of  the  life  of  a 
city  ')T  a  nation  —  local  contiguity,  common  lan- 
guage, common  customs.  We  cannot  then  very 
wel'  cjrceive  how  its  corporate  continuity  could 
have  been  maintained  otherwise  than  through 
some  succession  of  persons  such  as,  bearing  the 
apostolic  commission  for  ministry,  should  be  in 
each  /generation  the  necessary  centres  of  the 
Church's  life." — C.  Gore,  The  Mission  of  the 
Church,  pp.  10, 11. — "  Jewish  presbyteries  existed 
alresidy  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  dispersion, 
and  Christian  presbyteries  would  early  occupy  a 
no',  less  wide  area.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  presbyter 
then  presents  no  difficulty.  But  what  must  be 
said  of  the  term  bishop?  .  .  .  But  these  notices, 
besides  establishing  the  general  prevalence  of 
episcopacy,  also  throw  considerable  light  on  its 
origin.  They  indicate  that  the  relation  suggested 
by  the  historyof  the  word  '  bishop '  and  its  trans- 
ference from  the  lower  to  the  higher  office  is  the 
true  solution,  and  that  the  episcopate  was  created 
out  of  the  presbytery.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  hint 
also  that,  so  far  as  this  development  was  affected 
at  all  by  national  temper  and  characteristics,  it 
was  slower  where  the  prevailing  influences  were 
more  purely  Greek,  as  at  Corinth  and  Philippi 
and  Rome,  and  more  rapid  where  an  Oriental 
spirit  predominated,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch 
and  Ephesus.  Above  all,  they  establish  this  re- 
sult clearly,  that  its  maturer  forms  are  seen 
first  in  those  regions  where  the  latest  surviving 
Apostles  (more  especially  St.  John)  fixed  their 
abode,  and  at  a  time  when  its  prevalence  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  their  infiuence  or  their  sanc- 
tion."— J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Dissertations  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  pp.  151,  190,  191.— "Since  then  in  the 
constitution  of  the  church  two  elements  met  to- 
gether —  the  aristocratic  and  the  monarchical — 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case  that  a  conflict  .vould 
ensue  between  them.  .  .  .  These  struggles  be- 
tween the  presbyterial  and  episcopal  systems 
belong  amoug  the  most  important  phenomena 
connected  with  the  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  church  life  in  the  third  century.  Many 
presbyters  made  a  capricious  use  of  their  power, 
hurtful  to  good  discipline  and  order  in  the  com- 
munities." — A.  Neander,  General  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,  v.  1,  sect.  2. — 
"As  IV  rule  Christianity  would  get  a  footing  first 
in  the  metropolis  of  its  egion.  The  lesser  cities 
would  be  evangelized  by  missions  sent  from 
thence ;  and  so  the  suffragan  sees  would  look  on 
themselves  as  daughters  of  the  metropolitan  see. 


The  metropolitan  bishop  is  the  natural  center  of 
unity  for  the  bishops  of  the  province.  .  .  .  The 
bishops  of  the  metropolitan  sees  acquired  certain 
rights  which  were  delegated  to  them  by  their 
brother  bishops.  Moreover,  among  the  most  im- 
portant churches  a  certain  order  of  precedence 
grew  up  which  corresponded  with  the  civil  dig- 
nity of  the  cities  in  which  those  churches  existed; 
and  finally  the  churches  which  were  founded  by 
the  apostles  were  treated  with  peculiar  rever- 
ence."—  F.  W.  Puller,  17te  Primitive  Saints  and 
the  See  of  Rnme,  pp.  11  and  18. — '  fhe  triumph 
of  the  episcopal  system  undoubtedly  promoted 
unity,  order,  and  tranquillity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  free  development 
of  the  life  of  the  church;  and  while  the  latter 
promoted  the  formation  of  a  priesiiiood  foreign 
to  the  essence  of  that  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  the  New  T(  ament  sets 
forth,  on  the  other  hand  a  revolution  of  senti- 
ment which  had  already  been  prepared — an 
altered  view  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood — had 
no  small  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
episcopal  system.  Thus  does  this  change  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Christian  communi- 
ties stand  intimately  connected  with  another  and 
still  more  radical  change,  — the  formati'in  of  a 
sacerdotal  caste  in  the  Christiiin  church.  .  .  .  Out 
of  the  husk  of  Judaism  Christianity  had  evolved 
itself  to  freedom  and  independence, — had  stripped 
off  the  forms  in  which  it  first  sprang  up,  and 
within  which  the  new  spirit  lay  at  first  concealed, 
until  by  its  own  inherent  power  it  broke  through, 
them.  This  development  belonged  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Pauline  position,  from  which 
proceeded  the  form  of  the  church  in  the  Gentile 
world.  In  the  struggle  with  the  Jewish  elements 
which  opposed  the  free  development  of  Christi- 
anity, this  principle  had  triumphantly  made  its 
way.  In  the  churches  of  pagan  Christians  the 
new  creation  stood  forth  completely  unfolded; 
but  the  Jewish  principle,  which  had  been  van- 
quished, pressed  in  once  more  from  another 
quarter.  Humanity  was  as  yet  incapable  of 
maintaining  itself  at  the  lofty  position  of  pure 
spiritual  religion.  The  Jewish  position  was  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  mass,  which  needed  first  to  be 
trained  before  it  could  apprehend  Christianity  in 
its  purity, — needed  to  be  disabused  from  pagan- 
ism. Out  of  Christianity,  now  become  indepen- 
dent, a  principle  once  more  sprang  forth  akin  to 
the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament, — a  new  out- 
ward shaping  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new 
discipline  of  the  law  which  one  day  was  to  serve 
for  the  training  of  rude  nations,  a  new  tutorship 
for  the  spirit  of  humanit}',  until  it  should  arrive 
at  the  maturity  of  the  perfect  manhood  in  Chnst. 
This  investiture  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  a  form 
nearly  akin  to  the  position  arrived  at  in  the  Old 
Testament,  could  not  fail,  after  the  fruitful  prin- 
ciple had  once  made  its  appearance,  to  unfold 
itself  more  and  more,  and  to  bring  to  light  one 
after  another  all  the  consequences  which  it  in- 
volved; bu.  *here  also  began  with  it  a  reaction  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  as  it  yearned  after 
freedom,  which  was  continually  bursting  forth 
anew  in  an  endless  variety  of  appearances,  until 
it  attained  its  triumph  at  the  Reformation. " — A. 
Neander,  General  History  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion and  Church,  v.  1,  sect.  2,  B. — "Though  the 
forms  of  [pagan]  religion  had  broken  away,  the 
spirit  of  religion  was  still  quick;  it  had  even 
developed:   the    sense  of    sin,  an    almost    new 
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phenomenon, began  to  invade  Society  and  Philoso- 
phy ;  and  along  with  this,  an  almost  importunate 
craving  after  a  revelation.  The  changed  tone  of 
philosophy,  the  spread  of  mysticism,  the  rapid 
growth  of  mystery-worship,  the  revived  Plato- 
nism,  are  all  articulate  expressions  of  this  need. 
The  old  Philosophy  begins  not  only  to  preach  but 
to  pray:  the  new  strives  to  catch  the  revealed 
voice  of  God  in  the  oracles  of  less  unfaithful 
days.  ...  In  the  teeth  of  an  organised  and  con- 
centrated despotism  a  new  society  had  grown 
up,  self-supporting.'self-regulated,  self-governed, 
a  State  within  the  State.  Calm  and  assrred 
amid  a  world  that  hid  its  fears  only  in  blind  ex- 
citement, free  amid  the  servile,  sanguine  amid 
the  despairing.  Christians  lived  with  an  object. 
United  in  loyal  fellowship  by  sacred  pledges 
more  binding  than  the  sacramentum  of  the  sol- 
dier, welded  together  by  a  stringent  discipline, 
led  by  trained  and  tried  commanders,  the  Church 
had  succeeded  in  attaining  unity.  It  had  proved 
itself  able  to  command  self-devotion  even  to  the 
death.  It  had  not  feared  to  assimilate  the 
choicest  fruits  of  the  choicest  intellects  of  East 
and  West.  .  .  .  Yet  the  centripetal  forces  were 
stronger ;  Tertullian  had  died  an  heresiarch,  and 
Origen  but  narrowly  and  somewhat  of  grace 
escaped  a  like  fate.  If  rent  with  schisms  and 
threatened  with  disintegration,  the  Church  was 
still  an  undivided  whole."— G.  H.  Rendall,  The 
Emperor  Julian  Paganism  and  Christianity,  pp. 
21-22.— "  The  c.signation  of  the  Universal  Chris- 
tian Church  as  Catholic  dates  from  the  time  of 
Irenaeus.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  this  age,  the 
heretical  as  well  as  the  non-heretical  Ebionism  may 
be  regarded  as  virtually  suppressed,  althougu 
some  scanty  remnants  of  it  might  yet  be  found. 
The  most  brilliant  period  of  Gnosticism,  too,  .  ,  . 
Vf&s  already  passed.  But  in  Manichseism  there 
appeared,  during  the  second  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, a  new  peril  of  a  no  less  threatening  kind  In- 
spired by  Parseeism  and  Buddhism.  .  .  .  With 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Paganism  outside  of  Christi- 
anity as  embodied  in  the  Roman  State,  begins 
the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Church  that 
was  ever  more  and  more  extending  her  boun- 
daries. Such  manifestation  of  hostility,  however, 
"Was  not  able  to  subdue  the  Church.  .  .  .  During 
the  same  time  the  episcopal  and  synodal -hierarchi- 
cal organization  of  the  church  was  more  fully 
developed  by  the  introduction  of  an  order  of 
Metropolitans,  and  then  in  the  following  period  it 
reached  its  climax  in  the  oligarchical  Pentarchy  of 
Patriarchs,  and  in  the  institution  of  oecumenical 
Synods." — J.  H.  Kurtz,  Church  History,  v.  l,pp. 
72-73,  to  which  the  reader  is  also  referred  for  all 
periods  of  church  history.  See,  also,  P.  Schafl,i/t«- 
tory  oftfie  Christian  Church;  and,  for  biography, 
W.  Smith  and  H.  Wace,  A  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography. — ' '  Missionary  effort  in  this  period  was 
mainly  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. On  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Hadrian's 
colony  of  ^lia  Capitolina  was  planted;  so  that 
even  there  the  Church,  in  its  character  and 
modes  of  worship,  was  a  Gentile  conmiunity. 
Christianity  was  early  carried  to  Edessa,  the 
capital  of  the  small  state  of  Osrhene,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. After  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
the  Church  at  Edessa  was  suiBciently  flourishing 
to  count  among  its  members  the  king,  Abgar  Bar 
Manu.  At  about  this  time  the  gospel  was 
preached  in  Persia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  Bactria. 
We  have  notices  of  churches  in  Arabia  in  the 


early  part  of  the  third  ccnturj'.  They  were 
visited  several  times  by  Origen,  the  celebrated 
Ak'xundrian  Chunh  teacher  (185-2i>4).  In  the 
middle  of  tlie  fourtii  century  a  missionary,  Thoo- 
liliilus,  of  Din,  found  churches  in  India.  In 
Egypt,  Christianity  made  great  progress,  especi- 
ally at  Alexandria,  whence  it  spread  to  C;  .ene 
and  olln'r  neighboring  places.  In  upper  Egypt, 
where  the  Coptic  language  and  the  superstition 
of  the  people  were  obstacles  in  Us  path,  Cliristi- 
anity  had,  nevertheless,  gained  a  foothold  as 
early  as  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
At  this  time  the  gospel  had  been  planted  in  pro- 
consular Africa,  being  conveyed  thither  from 
Rome,  and  tliere  was  a  flourishing  church  at 
Cartilage.  In  Gaul,  where  the  Druidical  system, 
with  its  priesthood  and  sacrificial  worship,  was 
the  religion  of  the  Celtic  population,  several 
churches  were  founded  from  Asia  Minor.  At 
Lyons  and  Vienne  there  were  strong  churches  in 
the  la.st  quarter  of  the  second  century.  At  this 
time  Iremcus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  speaks  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Germany,  west 
of  the  Rhine,  and  Tertullian,  the  North  African 
presbyter,  speaks  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  The 
fathers  in  the  second  century  describe  in  glowing 
terms,  and  not  without  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel.  The  number 
of  converts  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  must  have 
been  very  large.  Otherwise  we  cannot  account 
for  the  enthusiastic  language  of  Justin  Martyr 
respecting  the  multitude  of  professing  Christians. 
Tertullian  writes  ii  a  similar  strain.  Irenoius 
refers  to  Barbarians  who  have  believed  without 
having  a  knowledge  of  letters,  through  oral 
teaching  merely." — G.  P.  Fisher,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  pp.  45-46. 

Alexandria. — "Christianity  first  began  its 
activity  in  the  country  among  the  Jewish  and 
Greek  population  of  the  Delta,  but  gradually 
also  among  the  Egyptians  proper  (the  Copts)  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Coptic  (Memph^tic) 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (third  cen- 
tury). In  the  second  century.  Gnosticism  [see 
Gnostics],  which  had  its  chief  seat  here  as  well 
as  in  Syria,  and,  secondly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  the  Alexandrian  Catechetical  School, 
show  the  importance  of  this  centre  of  religious 
movement  and  Christian  education." — W.  Moel- 
ler,  Hist.oftlie  Christian  Church, p.  105. — "Never 
perhaps  has  the  free  statement  of  the  Christian 
idea  had  less  prejudice  to  encounter  than  at 
Alexandria  at  tlie  close  of  the  second  century. 
Never  has  it  more  successfully  vindicated  by 
argument  its  right  to  be  the  great  interpreter  of 
the  human  spirit.  The  institutions  of  the  great 
metropolis  were  highly  favourable  to  this  result. 
The  Museum,  built  by  the  Ptolemies,  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  speedily  became,  the  centre  of  an 
intense  intellectual  life.  The  Serapeum,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  rivalled  it  in  beauty  of 
architecture  and  wealth  of  rare  MSS.  The  Sebas- 
tion,  reared  in  honour  of  Augustus,  was  no  un- 
worthy companion  to  the.se  two  noble  establish- 
ments. In  all  three,  splendid  endowments  and  a 
rich  professoriate  attracted  the  talent  of  the  world. 
If  the  ambition  of  a  secured  reputation  drew 
many  eminent  men  away  to  Rome,  the  means  of 
securing  such  eminence  wore  mainly  procured  at 
Alexandria.  .  .  .  The  Christian  Church  in  this 
city  rose  to  the  height  of  its  grand  opportunity. 
It  entered  the  lists  without  fear  and  without 
favour,  and  boldly  proclaimed  its  competence  to 
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satisfy  the  intcllcctiml  rriivings  of  miin.  Num- 
bers of  rest  Ichs  and  iii(]iiiriiig  sjjirits  cunie  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  hoi)itig  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  doubts  that  perplexed  them.  And  the 
Church,  which  had  already  brought  \wacc  to  the 
souls  of  the  woman  and  the  slave,  now  girded 
herself  to  the  harder  t;!sk  of  convincing  the 
trained  intelligence;  of  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
philosopher." — (".  T.  C'ruttwell,  ^1  Litirary  Ilix- 
tori/  of  FJarly  Chn'nttdniti/,  bk.  4,  eh.  1  (c.  2). — 
"Theciuestion  .  .  .  came  up  for  decision  towards 
the  close  of  the  Bubapostolic  age,  as  to  what 
shape  the  Church  was  finally  to  take.  Two 
types  were  set  before  her  to  choose  from  —  one  the 
Hebrew-Latin  type,  as  we  may  call  it,  into  which 
.  .  .  she  finally  settled  down;  the  other  the 
Hellenist  type  of  a  Demos,  or  commonwealth  of 
free  citizens,  all  equal,  all  alike  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  and  whose  moral  and  spiritual  growth 
was  left  very  much  to  the  initiative  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  In  Alexandria,  as  the 
meeting-point  of  all  nationalities,  and  where 
Judaism  itself  had  tried  to  set  up  a  new  type  of 
thought,  eclectic  between  llebniism  and  Hellen- 
ism, and  comprehending  what  was  best  in  both, 
naturally  enough  there  grew  up  a  Christian  type 
of  eclecticism  corresponding  to  that  of  Philo.  .  .  . 
Into  this  seething  of  rival  sects  and  races  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  catechists  threw  them- 
selves, and  made  a  noble  attempt  to  rescue  the 
Church,  the  synagogue,  and  the  Stoics  alike  from 
the  one  bane  common  to  all  —  the  dangerous  delu- 
sion that  the  truth  was  for  them,  not  they  for 
the  truth.  Setting  out  on  the  assumption  that 
God's  purpose  was  the  education  of  the  whole 
human  family,  they  saw  in  the  Logos  doctrine  of 
St.  John  the  key  to  harmonise  all  truth,  whether 
of  Christian  sect,  Hebrew  synagogue,  or  Stoic 
philosophy.  ...  To  educate  all  men  up  to  this 
standard  seemed  to  them  the  true  ideal  of  the 
Church.  True  Gnosis  was  their  keynote;  and 
the  Gnostic,  as  Clemens  loves  to  describe  himself, 
was  to  them  the  pattern  philosopher  and  Chris- 
tian in  one.  They  regarded,  moreover,  a  disci- 
pline of  at  least  three  years  as  imperative;  it 
was  the  preliminary  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
Christian  Church."— J.  B.  Heard,  Akxandnan 
and  CartJuiginian  Theology  Contrasted,  pp.  37-38. 
— The  two  great  Christian  writers  of  Alexandria 
were  Clement  and  Origen.  "The  universal  in- 
fluence of  Origen  made  itself  felt  in  the  third 
century  over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  theology. 
In  him,  as  it  were,  everything  which  had  hitherto 
been  striven  after  in  the  Greek  field  of  theology, 
had  been  gathered  together,  so  as,  being  collected 
here  in  a  centre,  to  give  an  impulse  in  the  most 
various  directions;  hence  also  the  further  de- 
velopment of  theology  in  subsequent  times  is 
always  accustomed  to  link  itself  on  to  one  side 
or  the  other  of  his  rich  spiritual  heritage.  .  .  . 
And  while  this  involves  that  Christianity  is 
placed  on  friendly  relations  with  the  previous 
philosophical  development  of  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  God  and  Ihe  world,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  Christian  truth  also  appears  conversely  as 
the  universal  truth  which  gathers  together  in 
itself  all  the  hitherto  isolated  rays  of  divine 
truth.  ...  In  the  great  religious  ferment  of 
the  time  there  Avas  further  contained  the  ten- 
dency to  seek  similar  religious  ideas  amid  the 
different  mythological  religious  forms  and  to 
mingle  them  syncretistically.  This  religious  fer- 
ment was  still  further  increased  by  the  original 


content  of  Christianity,  that  mighty  leaven, 
which  announced  a  religion  destined  to  the  re- 
demption and  perfecting  of  the  world,  and  by 
this  means  a  like  direction  and  tendency  was  im- 
parted to  various  other  religious  views  likewise. 
The  exciting  and  moving  effect  of  Gnosticism  on 
the  Church  depended  at  the  same  time  on  the 
fact,  that  its  representatives  practically  appre- 
hended Christianity  in  the  manner  of  the  antique 
religious  mysteries,  and  in  so  doing  sought  to 
lean  upon  the  Christian  communities  and  make; 
themselves  at  home  in  them,  according  as  their 
religious  life  and  usages  seemed  to  invite  them, 
and  to  establish  in  them  a  conununity  of  the 
initiated  and  perfect;  an  endeavour  which  the 
powerful  ascetic  tendency  in  the  church  exploited 
and  augmented  in  its  own  sense,  and  for  which 
the  institution  of  prophecy,  which  was  so  highly 
respected  and  powerful  in  the  communities, 
afforded  a  handle.  In  this  way  the  Initiated  were 
able  to  make  for  themselves  a  basis  in  the  com- 
munity on  which  they  could  dejjend,  while  the 
religio-philosophical  speculations,  which  arc 
always  intelligible  only  to  a  few,  at  the  same 
time  propagated  themselves  and  branched  out 
scholastically. " — W.  Moeller,  IIMoryofthe  Chns- 
tian  Church,  pp.  215,  218,  130-131.— "At  Alex- 
andria, Basilldes  (A.  D.  125)  and  Valentine  ex- 
erted in  turn  an  extraordinary  influence;  the 
latter  endeavored  to  estnblish  his  school  at  Rome 
about  the  year  140.  The  Gnostics  of  Syria  pro- 
fessed a  more  open  dualism  than  those  of  Krypt. 
The  Church  of  Antioch  had  to  resist  S  ruin, 
that  of  Edessa  to  oppose  Bordesanes  and  I  alian." 
— E.  De  Pressense,  The  Early  Years  of  Chnstian- 
ity  ;  The  Martyrs  and  Apologists,  p.  135. — "There 
was  something  very  imposing  in  those  mighty  sj's- 
tems,  which  embraced  heaven  and  earth.  How 
plain  and  meagre  in  comparison  seemed  simple 
Christianity !  There  was  something  remarkably 
attractive  in  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  Gnos- 
ticism. It  seemed  completely  to  have  reconciled 
Christianity  with  culture.  '  How  narrow  the 
Christian  Church  appeared!  Even  noble  souls 
might  be  captivated  by  the  hope  of  winning  the 
world  over  to  Christianity  in  this  way.  .  .  . 
Over  against  the  mighty  systems  of  the  Gnostics, 
the  Church  stood,  in  sober  earnestness  and  child- 
like faith,  on  the  simple  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles.  This  was  to  be  sought  in  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles  themselves,  where  they 
had  defined  the  faith  in  their  preaching." — G. 
Uhlhoru,  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Jfeathen- 
ism,  bk.  2,  ch.  8. — "Greek  philosophy  had  joined 
hands  with  Jewish  theosophy,  and  the  Church 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  help.  So  serious  did 
the  danger  seem,  when  it  was  assailed  at  once  and 
from  opposite  sides  by  Jewish  and  Greek  types  of 
Gilosticism,  the  one  from  the  monotheistic  point  of 
view  impugning  the  Godhead,  the  other  for  the 
Docetic  side  explaining  away  [as  a  spiritual  illu- 
sion] the  manhood  of  Christ,  that  the  Church,  in 
despair  of  beating  error  by  mere  apology,  fell  back 
on  the  method  of  authority.  The  Church  was  the 
only  safe  keeper  of  the  deposit  of  sacred  tradition ; 
whoever  impugned  that  tradition,  let  him  be  put 
out  of  the  communion  of  saints." — Rev.  J.  B. 
Heard,  Alexandrian  and  Carthaginian  Theology 
Contrasted,  p.  41.— "The  interest,  the  meaning,  of 
Gnosticism  rest  entirely  upon  its  ethical  motive. 
It  was  an  attempt,  a  serious  attempt,  to  fathom 
the  dread  mystery  of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  answer 
that  spectral  doubt,  which  is   mostly  crushed 
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down  by  force — Can  the  world  as  we  know  it 
have  been  made  by  God  ?  'Cease,'  says  Basil- 
idcs,  '  from  idle  and  curious  variety,  and  lot  us 
rather  discuss  the  opinions,  which  even  barbari- 
ans have  held,  on  the  subject  of  gootl  and  evil. ' 
'I  will  say  anything  nither  than  admit  that 
Providence  is  wicked.'  Valentinus  describes  in 
the  strain  of  an  ancient  prophet  the  woes  chat 
afflict  mankind.  '  I  durst  not  affirm, '  he  con- 
cludes, '  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  this.'  So 
Tertullian  says  of  Marcion,  'like  many  men  of 
our  time,  and  especially  the  heretics,  he  is  be- 
wildered by  the  question  of  evil.'  They  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  a  non-Christian  point  of 
view,  and  arrive  therefore  at  a  nou-Cliristian 
solution.  .  .  .  Many  of  them,  esjjecially  tiie 
later  sectaries,  accepted  the  whole  Christian 
Creed,  but  always  with  reserve.  The  teaching 
of  the  Church  thus  became  in  their  eyes  a  popu. 
lar  exoteric  confession,  beneath  their  own  Gnosis, 
or  Knowledge,  ■(vhich  was  a  Mystery,  jealously 
guarded  from  all  but  the  chosen  few." — C.  Bigg, 
Tfw  Chnntiiin  PhitonistsofAliwandria,  pp.  28-29. 

Cxsarea. —  "The  chief  points  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Cajsarea  during  this 
period  are  the  residence  of  Origen  there  (first 
between  A.  D.  215  and  219  and  again  after  his 
finid  departure  from  Alexandria  in  231),  the 
education  of  Eu.scbius,  the  foundation  of  the 
great  library  by  Pamphilus,  and  the  martyrdoms 
(luring  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Most  of 
these  will  come  before  us  again  in  other  con- 
nexions, but  they  require  mention  here.  It 
would  be  ditflcult  to  over-estimate  the  effect  of 
what  they  imply  on  the  Church  at  large.  Had 
the  work  of  Origen,  Pamphilus,  and  Eusebius 
at  Cicsarea  remained  unrecorded,  there  woidd  be 
a  huge  blank  in  ecclesiastical  history,  rendering 
much  that  is  otherwise  known  scarcely  intel- 
ligible. Had  that  work  never  been  done,  the 
course  of  ecclesiastical  history  would  have  been 
very  dillerent.  In  the  whole  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two 
more  influential  Christians  than  Origen  and 
Eusebius ;  and  Pamphilus  laboured  earnestly  to 
preserve  and  circulate  the  writings  of  the  one 
and  to  facilitate  those  of  the  other.  It  was  from 
the  libraries  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea  and  of 
Alexander  at  Jerusalem  that  Eusebius  obtained 
most  of  his  material"  for  his  "Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," which  has  preserved  titles  and  quotations 
from  many  lost  books  of  exceeding  value. — A. 
Plummer,  The  Church  oftlie  Early  Fathers,  ch.  3. 

E  '  ?ssa. — "  Edessa  (the  modern  Urfa)  was  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  Syrian  Christian  life  and  theo- 
logical study.  For  many  years,  amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  theological  persecution,  a  series  of 
flourishing  theological  schools  w  ire  maintained 
there,  one  of  which  (the  '  Persia"  school ')  is  of 
great  importance  as  the  nursery  of  Nestorianism 
in  the  extreme  East.  It  was  as  bishop  of  Edessxi, 
also,  that  Jacob  Baradaius  organized  the  mono- 
physite  churches  into  that  Jacobite  church  of 
which  he  is  the  hero.  From  the  scholars  of 
Edessa  came  many  of  the  translations  which 
carried  Greek  thought  to  the  East,  and  in  the 
periods  of  exciting  controversy  Edessa  was  within 
the  range  of  the  theological  movements  that 
stirred  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  The 
'  Chronicle  of  Edessa,'  as  it  is  called  because  the 
greater  number  of  its  notices  relate  to  Edessene 
affairs,  is  a  brief  document  in  Syriac  contained 


in  a  manuscript  of  six  leaves  in  the  Vatican 
library.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  funda- 
mental .sources  for  the  history  of  Edessa,  con- 
tains a  long  nrticial  narrative  of  the  flocnlof  A.  D. 
201,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  existing  monu- 
ment of  heathen  Syriac  literature,  and  includes 
an  excellent  and  very  carefully  dated  list  of  the 
bishops  of  Edessa  from  A.  D.  ;313  to  543."— Jn- 
docer  Iterk'w,  v.  19,  p.  374. — The  Syriac  Versionn 
(of  the  Gospel)  form  a  group  of  which  mention 
should  undoubtedly  be  made.  The  Syriac  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  (Old  Testament)  are  among  the 
most  ancient  remains  of  the  language,  the  Syriac 
and  the  Chaldee  being  the  two  dialects  of  the 
Aramaean  spoken  in  the  North.  Of  versions  of 
the  New  Testament,  "the  'Peshito'  or  the 
'  Simple,'  though  not  the  oldest  text,  has  been  the 
longest  known.  .  .  .  The 'Curetouian' .  .  .  was 
discovered  after  its  existence  had  been  for  a  long 
time  suspected  by  sagacious  scholars  [but  is  not 
much  more  than  a  series  of  fragments].  .  .  . 
Cureton,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Ewald,  Bleck,  and 
others,  believe  this  text  to  be  older  than  the 
Peshito  [which  speaks  for  the  Greek  text  of  the 
second  centurj',  though  its  own  date  is  doubtful]. 
.  .  .  Other  valuable  Syriac  versions  are  'Phit- 
oxenian '  .  .  ,  and  the  '  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lec- 
tionary '  .  .  .  a  service-book  with  lessons  from 
the  Gospels  for  Sundays  and  feast  days  through- 
out the  year  .  .  .  written  at  Antioch  in  1030  in 
a  dialect  similar  to  that  in  use  in  Jerusalem  and 
from  a  Greek  text  of  great  antiquity."  A  recent 
discovery  renders  these  facts  and  statements  of 
jieculiar  interests. — G.  E.  Merrill,  Tlic  Story  of 
the  ManiificrlptH,  ch.  10. 

Rural  Palestine. — "  If  Ebionism  [see  Euion- 
is.m]  was  not  primitive  Christianity,  neither  was 
it  a  creation  of  tlie  second  century.  As  an  or- 
ganization, a  distinct  sect,  it  first  made  itself 
known,  we  may  suppose,  in  tlie  reign  of  Trajan: 
but  as  a  sentiment,  it  had  been  harboured  within 
the  Church  from  the  very  earliest  days.  Mod- 
erated by  the  personal  influence  of  the  Apostles, 
soothed  by  the  general  practice  of  their  church, 
not  yet  forced  into  declaring  themselves  by  the 
turn  of  events,  though  scarcely  tolerant  of  others, 
these  Judaizers  were  tolerated  for  a  time  tlunn- 
selves.  The  beginning  or  the  second  century 
was  a  winnowing  season  in  the  Church  of  the 
Circumcision.  ...  It  is  a  probable  conjecture, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  fugi- 
tive Christians,  living  in  their  retirement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Essene  settlements,  re- 
ceived large  accessions  to  their  numbers  from 
this  sect,  which  thus  inoculated  the  Church  with 
its  peculiar  views.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice, 
that  in  a  religious  work  emanating  from  this 
school  of  Ebionites  the  '  true  Gospel '  is  r(,'ported 
to  have  been  first  propagated  '  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  holy  place.'  ' — J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Dis- 
sertationa  on,  tlie  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  78-80. 

Carthage. — "If  the  world  is  Indebted  to 
Rome  for  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  Rome 
is  indebted  to  Carthage  for  the  theory  on  which 
that  organisation  is  built.  The  career  of  Car- 
thage as  a  Christian  centre  exemplifies  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  hist(jry.  The  city  which 
Rome  in  her  jealousy  had  crushed,  which,  not 
content  with  crushing,  she  had  obliterated  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  had  at  the  bidding  of 
Rome's  greatest  son  risen  from  her  ashes,  and  by 
her  career  almost  verified  the  poet's  taunt  that 
the  greatness  of  Carthage  was  reared  on  the 
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ruin  of  Italy.  For  in  truth  the  African  capital 
was  in  all  but  political  i)ower  no  unworthy  rival 
of  Rome.     It  had  steadily  grown  in  commercial 

f)rosperity.  Its  site  wa.s  so  advantageous  as  to 
nvite,  almost  to  compel,  the  influx  of  trade, 
which  ever  spontaneously  moves  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  And  the  people  were  well 
able  to  turn  this  natural  advantage  to  a(;count. 
A  mi.xed  nationality,  in  which  the  original 
Italian  immigration  lent  a  steadying  force  to  the 
native  Piuiic  and  kindred  African  elements  that 
formed  its  basis,  with  its  intelligence  enriched 
by  large  accessions  of  Greek  settlers  from  Cyrene 
and  Alexandria — Carthage  had  developed  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era  into  a  community 
at  once  wealthy,  enterprising  and  ambitious. 
...  It  was  no  longer  in  the  sphere  of  profane 
literature,  but  in  her  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  and  the  spiritual  armoury  of  the 
Church,  that  the  proud  Queen  of  Africa  was  to 
win  her  second  crown  of  fame.  .  .  .  The  names 
of  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  at  once 
suggest  the  source  from  which  Papal  Rome 
drew  the  principles  of  Church  controversy. 
Church  organisation,  and  Church  doctrine,  which 
have  consolidated  her  authority,  and  to  some 
extent  justified  her  preteiLsions  to  rule  the  con- 
science of  Christendom." — C.  T.  Cruttwell,  A 
Literary  History  of  Early  Christianity,  bk.  5,  ch. 
2  (v.  2). — "At  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
African  Tertullian  first  began  to  wrestle  with 
the  dlHicullles  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  en- 
deavour to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
Christian  ideas.  In  reading  his  dogmatic  writ- 
ings the  struggle  is  so  apparent  that  it  seems  as 
though  we  beheld  a  rider  endeavouring  to  disci- 

I)line  an  unbroken  steed.  Tertullian's  doctrine 
s,  however,  still  wholly  Greek  in  substance,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  in  the  church  of 
the  Latin  tongue  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Hilary,  Ambrose,  even  Jerome,  are 
essentially  interpreters  of  Greek  philosophy  and 
theology  to  the  Latin  West.  With  Augus- 
tine learning  begins  to  assume  a  Latin  form, 
partly  original  and  independent  —  partly,  I  say, 
for  even  later  compositions  are  abundantly  inter- 
woven with  Greek  elements  and  materials.  Very 
gradually  from  the  writings  of  the  African 
fathers  of  the  church  does  the  specific  Latin 
element  come  to  occupy  that  dominant  position 
in  Western  Christendom,  which  soon,  partly 
from  self-sufficient  indifference,  partly  from 
ignorance,  so  completely  severed  itself  from 
Greek  influences  that  the  old  unity  and  harmony 
could  never  be  restored.  Still  the  Biblical  study 
of  the  Latins  is,  as  a  whole,  a  mere  echo  and 
copy  of  Greek  predecessors." — J.  I.  von  D51- 
linger,  Studies  in  European  History,  pp.  170-171. 
—  From  Carthage  which  was  afterward  the  resi- 
dence of  "the  primate  of  all  Africa  .  .  .  the 
Christian  faith  soon  disseminated  throughout 
Numidia,  31auritfuiia  and  Getulia,  which  is 
proved  by  the  great  number  of  bishops  at  two 
councils  held  at  Carthage  in  256  and  308.  At 
the  latter  there  were  270  bishops,  whose  names 
are  not  given,  but  at  the  former  were  bishops 
from  (87)  .  .  .  cities."— J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch,  Hand- 
book of  the  Geography  and  Statistics  oftlie  Church. 
Rome. — "In  the  West,  Rome-remains  and  in- 
deed becomes  ever  more  and  more  the  '  sedes 
Apostolica,'  by  far  the  most  important  centre 
where,  alongside  of  the  Roman  element,  there 
are  to  be  found  elements  streaming  together  from 


all  points  of  the  Empire.  Greek  names,  and  the 
long  lasting  (still  dominant  in  the  second  century) 
maintenance  of  Greek  as  the  written  language  of 
Roman  Christianity  are  here  noteworthy.  .  .  . 
Rome  was  the  point  of  departure  not  only  for 
Italy  and  the  Western  Provinces,  but  without 
doubt  also  for  Proconsular  Africa,  where  in  turn 
Carthage  becomes  the  centrc  of  diffusion.  .  .  . 
The  diffusion  in  the  Gneco-Roman  world  as  a 
whole  goes  first  to  the  more  important  towns  imd 
from  these  gradually  over  the  country.  .  .  . 
The  instruments  however  of  this  mission  are  by 
no  means  exclusively  apostolic  men,  wl-o  pursue 
missions  as  their  catling  .  .  .  ;  every  Christian 
becomes  a  witness  in  his  own  circle,  and  inter- 
course and  trade  bring  Christians  hither  and 
thither,  and  along  with  them  their  Christian 
faith." — W.  Moeller,  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  pp.  105-107. — "It  has  been  contended, 
and  many  still  believe,  that  in  ancient  Rome  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  found  no  prb.selytes,  except 
among  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  of  citizens. 
.  .  .  The  gospel  found  its  way  also  to  the  man- 
sions of  the  masters,  nay,  even  to  the  palace  of 
the  Cajsars.  The  discoveries  lately  made  on  this 
subject  are  startling,  and  constitute  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  imperial  Rome.  ...  A 
difficulty  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader: 
how  was  it  possible  for  these  magistrates,  gen- 
erals, consuls,  officers,  senators,  and  governors  of 
provinces,  to  attend  to  their  duties  without  per- 
forming acts  of  idolatry  ?  .  .  .  The  Roman  em- 
perors gave  plenty  of  liberty  to  the  new  religion 
from  time  to  time ;  and  some  of  them,  moved  by 
a  sort  of  religious  syncretism,  even  tried  to  ally 
it  with  the  official  worship  of  the  empire,  and  to 
place  Christ  and  Jupiter  on  the  steps  of  the  same 
'lararium.'.  .  .  We  must  not  believe  that  the 
transformation  of  Rome  from  a  pagan  into  a 
Christian  city  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
event,  which  took  the  world  by  surprise.  It 
^''as  the  natural  result  of  the  work  of  three  cen- 
turies, brought  to  maturity  under  Constantine  by 
an  inevitable  reaction  against  the  violence  of 
Diocletian's  rule.  It  was  not  a  revolution  or  a 
conversion  in  the  true  sense  of  these  words ;  it 
was  the  oflJcial  recognition  of  a  state  of  things 
which  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  secret.  Tlie 
moral  superiority  of  the  new  doctrines  over  the 
old  religions  was  so  evident,  so  overpowering, 
that  the  result  of  the  struggle  had  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  since  the  age  of  the  first  apolo- 
gists. The  revolution  was  an  exceedingly  mild 
one,  the  transformation  almost  imperceptible. 
.  .  .  The  transformation  may  be  followed  stage  by 
stage  in  both  its  moral  and  material  aspect.  There 
is  not  a  ruin  of  ancient  Rome  that  does  not  bear 
evidence  of  the  great  change.  .  .  .  Rome  pos- 
sesses authentic  remains  of  the '  houses  of  prayer  ' 
in  which  the  gospel  was  first  announced  in  apos- 
tolic times.  ...  A  very  old  tradition,  confirmed 
by  the  '  Liber  Pontificalis,'  describes  the  modern 
church  of  S.  Pudentiana  as  having  been  once 
the  private  house  of  the  same  Pudens  who  was 
baptized  by  the  apostles,  and  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  epistles  of  S.  Paul.  .  .  .  The  connection 
of  the  house  with  the  apostolate  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  made  it  very  popular  from  the  beginning. 
.  .  .  Remains  of  the  house  of  Pudens  were  found 
in  1870.  They  occupy  a  considerable  ar'!a  under 
the  neighboring  houses.  .  .  .  Among  the  Roman 
churches  whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  hall 
of  meeting,  besides  those  of  Pudens  and  Prisca 
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ulrcjifly  mcntionprl,  the  best  preserved  seems  to 
be  thiit  built  by  Demetrius  at  the  tliinl  mile-stone 
of  the  Viii  Latinn,  near  the  '  painted  tombs.' . 
The  Christians  took  advantage  of  the  freedom 
accorded  to  funeral  colleges,  and  associated 
themselves  for  the  same  purpose,  following  as 
closely  as  possible  their  rules  concerning  contri- 
butions, the  erection  of  lodges,  the  meetings,  and 
the  .  .  .  love  feasts;  and  it  Avas largely  through 
the  adoption  of  these  well-understood  and  re- 
siiected  customs  that  they  were  enabled  to  hold 
tlieir  meetings  and  keep  together  as  a  corporate 
body  through  the  stormy  times  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  Two  excellent  specimens  of 
scholoE  connected  with  Christian  cemeteries  and 
with  meetings  of  the  faithful  have  come  down  to 
us,  one  above  the  Catacombs  of  Callixtus,  the 
■other  above  those  of  Soter."  This  formation  cf 
Christian  communities  into  colleges  is  an  import- 
ant fact,  and  connects  these  Christian  .societies 
Avith  one  of  the  social  institutions  of  the  Empire 
which  may  have  influenced  the  church  as  an  or- 
ganization. "  The  experience  gained  in  twenty- 
Ave  years  of  active  exploration  in  ancient  Rome, 
both  al)ove  and  below  ground,  enables  me  to 
.state  that  every  pagan  building  which  was 
capable  of  giving  shelter  to  a  congregation  was 
transformed,  at  one  time  or  another,  into  a 
church  or  a  chapel.  .  .  .  From  apostolic  times 
to  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  the  faithful  were 
buried,  separately  or  collectively,  in  private 
tombs  which  did  not  have  the  character  of  a 
•Church  institution.  These  early  tombs,  whether 
above  or  below  ground,  display  a  sense  of  per- 
fect security,  and  an  absence  of  all  fear  or  solici- 
tude. This  feeling  arose  from  two  facts:  the 
small  extent  of  the  cemeteries,  which  secured  to 
them  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  the  pro- 
tection and  freedom  which  the  Jewish  colony 
in  Rome  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  . 
From  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  the  first  persecu- 
tion of  Domitian,  Christian  tombs,  whether 
above  or  below  ground,  were  built  with  perfect 
impunity  and  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  We 
have  l)een  accustomed  to  consider  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  as  crypts  plunged  in  total  darkness,  and 
penetrating  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  unfathom- 
able depths.  This  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  the 
case  with  those  catacombs,  or  sections  of  cata- 
combs, which  were  excavated  in  times  of  perse- 
cution ;  but  not  with  those  belonging  to  the  first 
century.  The  cemetery  of  these  mcmbeii?  of 
Domitian's  family  Avho  had  embraced  the  gospel 
—  such  as  Flavins  Clemens,  Flavia  Domitilla, 
Plautilla,  Petronilla,  and  others  —  reveals  a  bold 
example  of  i)ublicity.  .  .  .  How  is  it  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  primitive  Church  did  not 
know  the  place  of  the  death  of  its  two  leading 
apostles  ?  In  default  of  written  testimony  let  us 
consult  monumental  evidence.  There  is  no  event 
of  the  imperial  age  and  of  imperial  Rome  which 
is  attested  by  so  many  noble  structures,  all  of 
which  point  to  the  same  conclusion, — the 
presence  and  execution  of  the  apostles  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire." — R.  Lanciani,  Pagan  and 
Christian  Itome,  ch.  1,  3  andl. — The  Church  at 
Rome  "gave  no  illustrious  teachers  to  ancient 
Christianity.  .  .  .  All  the  greatest  questions 
were  debated  elsewhere.  ...  By  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct of  race,  [it]  occupied  itself  far  more  with 
points  of  government  and  organization  than  of 
speculation.  Its  central  position,  in  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  its  glorious  memories,  guar- 


anteed to  it  a  growing  authoritv." — F,.  De  Pros- 
sense,  The  Edvhf  Years  of  Chrintianity :  The 
Miirtjirit  and  Aiwlogistn,  p.  41. 

Gaul.— "Of  the  history  of  the  Galilean 
Churches  before  the  middle  of  the  second  centiiry 
we  have  no  certain  information.  It  seems  fairly 
probable  indeed  that,  when  we  read  in  the 
Apostolic  age  of  a  mis&iou  of  Crescens  to 
'Oiilatia'  or  'Oaul,'  the  western  country  is 
meant  rather  than  the  Asiati<;  settlement  which 
bore  the  same  name;  and,  if  so,  this  points  to 
some  relations  with  St.  Paul  himself.  But,  even 
though  this  explanation  should  be  accepted,  the 
notice  stands  quite  alone.  Later  tradition  indeed 
supplements  it  with  legendary  matter,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  substratum  of  fact, 
if  any,  underlies  these  comparatively  recent 
stories.  The  connection  between  the  southern 
parts  of  Gaul  and  the  western  districts  of  Asia 
INIinor  had  been  intimate  from  very  remote 
times.  Gaul  was  indebted  for  her  earliest  civil- 
ization to  her  Greek  settlements  like  Marseilles, 
which  had  been  colonized  from  Asia  Minor  some 
six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  close 
Hilations  appear  to  have  been  maintained  even 
to  the  latest  times.  During  the  Roman  period 
the  people  of  Marseilles  still  spoke  the  Greel. 
language  familiarly  along  with  the  vernacular 
Celtic  of  the  native  population  and  the  ofHcia. 
Latin  of  the  'dominant  power.  When  therefore 
Christianity  had  established  her  headquarters  in 
Asia  Minor,  it  was  not  unniitural  that  the  Gospel 
should  flow  in  the  same  c'lunnels  which  already 
conducted  the  civilization  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  westward.  At  all  events, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  antecedent  pro- 
babilities, the  fact  itself  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
In  the  year  A.  D.  177,  imdcr  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  severe  persecution  broke  out  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  in  the  cities  of  Vienne  and  Lyons — a 
persecution  which  by  its  extent  and  character 
bears  a  noble  testimony  to  tlie  vitality  of  the 
Churches  in  these  places.  To  this  incident  we 
owe  the  earliest  extant  historical  notice  of 
Christianity  in  Oaul." — J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Essays 
on  the  work  entitled  Supernatural  Itelujion,  pp. 
251-252. — "  The  Churches  of  proconsular  Africa, 
of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  Southern  Gaul  consti- 
tute, at  this  period,  the  Western  Church,  so  dif- 
ferent in  its  general  type  from  the  Eastern. 
With  the  exception  of  Irenaeus  [bishop  of  Lyons] 
and  Hippolytus  [the  first  celebrated  preacher  of 
the  West,  of  Italy  and,  for  a  period,  Lyons]  who 
represent  the  oriental  element  in  Gaul  and  at 
Rome,  the  AVestern  Fathers  are  broadly  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  East.  .  .  .  They 
aflirm  rather  than  demonstrate;  .  .  .  they  pre- 
fer practical  to  speculative  questions.  The  sys- 
tem of  episcojial  authority  is  gradually  developed 
with  a  larger  amount  of  pa-ssion  at  Carthage, 
with  greater  prudence  and  patience  in  Italy." — 
E.  De  Pressense,  I'he  Early  Years  of  Christi- 
anity: the  Martyrs  and  Apologists. 

Spain. — "Christians  are  generally  mentioned 
as  having  existed  in  all  parts  of  Spain  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century ;  before  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  there  is  a  letter  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Anterus  (in  237)  to  the  bishops  of  the 
provinces  of  Bcctica  and  Toletana  .  .  .  ;  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  same  century  a  letter  of 
Cyprian's  was  addressed  to  .  .  .  jjcople  ...  in 
the  north  ...  as  well  as  ...  in  the  south  of 
that  country."— J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch,  Handbook  of 
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the  Oe/)grnphy  and  StatUtia  of  tfie  Churcfi,  pp. 
40-41. 

Britain. — "All  that  wc  can  safely  assort 
is  that  there  is  some  rea«)n  for  helieving  that 
there  were  Ciiristians  in  Britain  hefore  A.  1). 
200.  Certainly  tlierc  was  a  British  Cliurch  with 
l)i>!iops  (jf  its  own  soon  after  A.  D.  300,  and 
l)ossil)ly  some  time  before  that.  Very  little  can 
be  known  about  this  Celtic  Cluirch ;  but  tiie 
scanty  (ividence  tends  to  establish  three  points, 
(1)  It  had  its  origin  from,  and  remained  largely 
dependent  upon,  the  Gallic  Church.  (2)  It  was 
conlined  almost  exclusively  to  Roman  settle- 
ments. (3)  Its  numbers  were  small  and  its  mem- 
l)ers  were  poor.  .  .  .  That  Britain  may  have 
derived  its  Christianity  from  Asia  Minor  cannot 
be  denied;  but  tlie  peculiar  British  custom 
respecting  Easter  must  not  be  quoted  in  evidence 
of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  blunder,  and 
not  a  continuation  of  the  old  Quartadeciman 
practice.  Gaul  is  the  more  probable  parent  of 
the  British  Church.  ...  At  the  Council  of 
Rimini  in  3.19  Constantius  ofTc'-ed  to  pay  out  of 
the  treasury  the  travelling  e.xpen.scs  of  all  the 
l)ishops  wlio  attended.  Out  of  more  than  four 
lumdred  bishops,  three  from  Britain  were  the 
only  clergy  wlio  availed  tiiemselves  of  this  offer. 
Neither  at  Rimini,  any  more  than  at  Aries,  do 
the  Britisli  r('|)re.sentatives  make  any  show:  they 
appear  to  l)e  quite  without  iniluence." — A. 
Plummer,  The  Church  of  the  Kirly  Fai/ters, 
ch.  8. 

Goths. — "It  has  been  observed  that  the  first 
indisputable  appearance  of  tlie  Gotlis  in  European 
history  nuist  be  dated  in  A.  1).  238,  when  they 
laid  waste  the  SoiUh-Danubian  province  of 
Moesia  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  thirty 
years  (238-209)  tiiat  followed,  there  took  place  no 
fewer  than  ten  such  iiu'oads.  .  .  .  From  these 
expeditions  they  retiu'ned  with  inuuense  booty, 
—  corn  and  cattle,  silks  and  line  linen,  silver  and 
gold,  and  captives  of  all  ranks  and  ages.  It  i.s 
to  these  oiptives,  many  of  whom  were  Chris- 
tians, and  not  a  few  clergy,  that  the  introduction 
of  Cliristlanity  among  the  Goths  is  primarily 
due.  .  .  .  The  period  of  the  inroads,  which  so 
strangely  formed  a  sowing-time  for  Christianity, 
was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  tranquillity, 
during  which  the  new  faith  took  root  and  spread. 
...  It  is  to  the  faithful  work  and  pure  lives  of 
[Christian]  men  .  .  .  who  had  lied  from  Roman 
civilisation  for  conscience  sake,  to  the  example 
of  patience  in  misfortune  and  high  Christian 
character  displayed  by  the  captives,  and  to  the 
instruction  of  the  presbyters  sprinkled  among 
them,  that  we  must  look,  as  the  source  of 
Christianity  among  the  Goths.  .  .  .  The  fact  (to 
which  we  s'hall  have  to  refer  later),  that,  of  all  the 
sea  raids  undertaken  by  the  Goths  between  the 
years  238  and  209,  the  Visigoths  took  part  in 
only  two,  while  the  Ostrogoths,  who  were  settled 
in  Southern  Russia  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
from  tlie  Crimea  to  the  Dneister,  were  engaged 
probably  in  all  of  them,  makes  it  very  unlikely 
that  the  captives  mentioned  by  Philostorgius 
■were  carried  anywhere  else  than  the  eastern 
settlements.  To  the  influence  of  these  Asian 
Christians,  exerted  mainly,  if  not  entirely  upon 
the  Ostrogoths,  must  be  added  the  ever-increas- 
ing intercourse  carried  on  by  sea  between  the 
Crunea  and  both  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Euxine  and  Constantinople.  To  these  probabili- 
ties has  uuw  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  only 


traces  of  an  Organised  Gotnic  Church  existing 
before  the  year  341  are  clearly  to  be  referred  to  a 
community  in  this  neighbourhood.  Among  the 
bishops  who  were  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  (A.  D.  'S2!i),  and  who  signed  the  symbol 
which  was  then  approved,  wc  find  a  certain 
Theophilus,  before  whose  name  stand  the  wonis, 
'de  Gothis,'  and  after  it  the  word  'Bosphori- 
tanus.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was 
a  bishop  representing  a  Gothic  Church  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus;  and  if,  following  the 
Paris  MSS.,  we  read  further  down  the  list  the 
name  Domnus  Bosphorensis  or  Bosphoranus,  we 
may  find  here  another  bishop  from  this  diocese, 
and  regard  Theophilus  as  chief  or  arch-bishop  of 
the  Crimean  churches.  The  undoubted  presence 
at  this  coiuuil  of  at  least  one  bishop  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  therefrom  in 
favour  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Gothic  Church  ia 
general,  led  afterwards  to  the  greatest  confusion. 
Failing  to  distinguish  between  the  Crimean  and 
Danubianconuniuiities,  the  historians  often  found 
their  information  contnulictory,  and  altered  it 
in  the  readiest  way  to  suit  the  condition  of  the 
Church  which  they  had  specially  in  view.  .  .  . 
The  conversion  of  tlnit  .section  of  the  nation, 
which  became  the  Gothic  Church,  was  due  to 
the  apostolic  labours  of  one  of  their  own  race, 
—  the  great  missionary  bishop  Ulfilas  [see 
GoTus:  A.  D.  341-3811.  But  to  him  too  was 
to  be  traced  the  heresy  iu  which  they  stopped 
short  on  the  wa>  from  heathenism  to  a  complete 
Christian  faith." — C.  A.  A.  Scott,  Ulfilas,  Ajyoittle 
of  the  Goths,  pp.  19-30. — "The  superstitions  of 
tlie  barbarians,  who  had  found  homes  in  the 
empire,  had  been  exchanged  for  a  more  whole- 
some belief.  But  Christianity  had  done  more 
than  this.  It  had  extended  its  influence  to 
the  distant  East  and  South,  t(»  Abyssinia, 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Syrian  and  Lybian 
deserts,  to  Armenia,  Persia,  and  India." — G.  P. 
Fisher,  Jlist.  of  the  Christ iuii  Church,  p.  98. — 
"  We  have  before  us  many  significant  examples  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Pagans  accepted  the  outward  rite  of  Christian 
baptism,  and  made  a  nominal  profession  of  the 
Faith,  while  they  retained  and  openly  practiced, 
without  rebuke,  without  remark,  with  the 
indulgence  even  of  genuine  believers,  the  rites 
and  usages  of  the  Paganism  they  pretended  to 
have  abjured.  We  find  abundant  reconls  of  the 
fact  that  personages  high  in  otHce,  such  as  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates,  while  administering 
the  laws  by  which  the  old  idolatries  were  pro- 
scribed, actually  performed  Pagan  rites  and 
even  erected  public  statues  to  Pagan  divinities. 
Still  more  did  men,  high  in  the  respect  of  their 
fellow-ChristianfJ,  allow  themselves  to  cherish 
sentiments  utterly  at  variance  with  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Church."— C.  Merivale,  Four  lect>ire» 
on  soiiw  Epochs  of  Early  Church  History,  p.  150. — 
"  We  look  back  to  the  early  acts  and  policy  of  the 
Church  towards  the  new  nations,  their  kings  and 
their  people ;  the  ways  and  works  of  her  mission- 
aries and  lawgivers,  Ulfilas  amoiig  tlie  Goths, 
Augustine  in  Kent,  Remigius  in  France,  Boni- 
face iu  Germany,  Auschar  iu  the  North,  the  Irish 
Columban  in  Burgundy  and  Switzerland, 
Benedict  at  Monte  Cassino;  or  the  reforming 
kings,  the  Arian  Theodoric,  the  great  German 
Charles,  the  great  Englisli  Alfred.  Measured 
by  the  light  and  the  standards  they  have  hcl])ed 
us  to  attain  to,  their  methods  no  doubt  surpriscv 
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disappoint  —  it  may  be,  revolt  us;  and  all  tliat 
we  ((well  upon  is  tlie  chiUlisliness,  or  tlic 
imperfect  momlity,  of  their  attempts.  But  if 
there  is  anytinng  certain  in  history,  it  is  tliat  in 
these  rougli  conununieations  of  tlie  deepest 
truths,  in  tliese  [for  us]  often  (luestionable  mtxles 
of  rulinj^  minds  and  souls,  tlie  seeds  were  sown  of 
all  that  was  to  make  the  hope  and  the  glory  of 
the  foremost  nations.  ...  I  have  spoken  of 
tliree  other  groups  of  virtiu>8  which  arc  held  iii 
special  regard  and  respect  among  tis  —  those 
connecttfl  with  nuuiliness  and  hard  work,  with 
reverence  for  law  and  liberty,  and  with  pure 
family  life.  The  rudiments  and  tendencies  out 
of  which  these  have  grown  appear  to  have  been 
early  marked  in  the  German  races;  but  they 
were  only  rudiments,  existing  in  company  with 
nuieh  wdder  and  stronger  elements,  and  liable, 
amid  the  changes  and  chances  of  barbarian 
existence,  to  be  paralysed  or  trampled  out.  No 
mere  barbarian  virtues  could  by  themselves  have 
stooil  the  trial  of  having  won  by  concjucst  the 
wealth,  the  lands,  the  power  of  H<m5C.  But 
their  guardian  was  there.  What  Christianity 
(lid  for  the.se  natural  tendencies  to  good  was  to 
adopt  them,  to  watch  over  them,  to  discipline, 
to  consolidate  them.  The  energy  which  warriors 
were  accustomed  t«  put  forth  in  their  efforts  to 
conquer,  the  mis.sionaries  and  ministers  of 
Christianity  exhibited  in  their  enterprises  of 
convereion  and  teaching.  The  crowd  of  unknown 
saints  whose  names  till  the  calendars,  and  live, 
some  of  them,  only  in  the  titles  of  our  churches, 
mainly  represent  the  age  of  heroic  spiritual 
ventures,  of  which  we  see  glimpses  in  the  story 
of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany ;  of  St. 
Columban  and  St.  Gall,  wandering  from  Ireland 
to  reclaim  the  barbarians  of  the  Burgundian 
deserts  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  It 
was  among  men  like  these  —  men  who  were  then 
termed  emphatically  '  men  of  religion  ' —  that  the 
new  races  saw  the  example  of  life  ruled  by  a 
great  and  serious  purpo.se,  which  yet  was  not 
one  of  ambition  or  the  excitement  of  war;  a  life 
of  deliberate  and  steady  industry,  of  hard  and 
micomplaining  labour;  a  life  as  full  of  activity 
in  jK'ace,  of  stout  and  brave  work,  as  a  warrior  s 
was  wont  to  be  in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  in 
the  battle.  It  was  in  these  men  and  in  the 
Christianity  which  they  taught,  and  which 
inspired  and  governed  them,  that  the  fathers  of 
our  mcHlern  nations  first  saw  exemplified  the 
sense  of  human  responsibility,  first  learned  the 
nobleness  of  a  ruled  and  disciplined  life,  first 
enlarged  their  thoughts  of  tlie  uses  of 
existence,  first  were  tauglit  the  dignity  and 
saeredness  of  honest  toil.  These  great  axioms  of 
nuxlern  life  passed  silently  from  the  special 
homes  of  religious  employment  to  those  of  civil ; 
from  the  cloisters  and  cells  of  men  who,  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  worship,  were  engaged 
in  field-work  or  book-work, —  clearing  the  forest, 
extending  cultivation,  multiplying  manuscripts 
—  to  the  guild  of  tlie  craftsman,  the  shop  of  the 
trader,  the  study  of  the  scholar.  Religion  gener- 
ated and  fed  these  ideas  of  what  was  manly  and 
worthy  in  man.  "—R.  \V.  Church,  The  Gifts  of 
Cinlimtion,  pp.  279-283. 

A.  D.  312-337.— The  Church  and  the  Em- 
pire.— "Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  there  occurred  an  event  which,  had  it 
been  predicted  in  the  days  of  Nero  or  even  of 
Decius,  would  Iiuve  been  deemed  a  wild  fancy. 


It  was  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Kmperor  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  was 
an  event  of  luonu'iitous  importance  in  the  history 
of  tlu!  Christian  religion.  The  Uoniaii  empire, 
from  being  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the 
Church,  thenceforward  became  its  protector  and 
liatron.  The  Church  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  State,  which  was  to  ])rove  fruitful  of 
coiise(|ucnces,  both  good  and  tvil,  in  the  siib.se- 
qiK'ut  history  of  Kurojje.  Christianity  was  now 
to  reap  the  advantages  and  incur  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  frieiidshii)  of  earthly  rulers  and 
from  a  clo.se  connection  with  the  civil  authority. 
Constantino  was  born  in  274.  lie  was  the  son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus.  llis  mother,  Hclciia,  was 
of  obscure  l)irth.  She  became  a  Christian  — 
whether  before  or  after  his  eoiiversion,  is  doubt- 
ful. .  .  .  After  the  death  of  Ccmstantine's  father, 
a  revolt  against  Oalerius  augmented  tlu;  number 
of  emperors,  so  that,  in  iJUH,  not  less  than  six 
claimed  to  exercise  rule.  The  contest  of  Con- 
stantine  was  at  first  in  the  West,  against  the 
tyrannical  and  dissolute  Maxeiitius.  It  was  just 
before  his  victory  over  this  rival  at  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  near  Rome,  that  he  adopted  the  Christian 
faith.  That  there  mingled  in  this  decision,  as  in 
most  of  the  steps  of  his  career,  political  ambition, 
is  highly  probable.  The  strength  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  made  it  jiolitic  for  him  to  win 
its  united  support.  But  he  sincerely  believed  in 
the  G(m1  whom  tin;  Christians  woi^shipped,  and  in 
the  help  which,  through  his  providence,  he  could 
lend  to  his  servants.  .  .  .  Shortly  before  his 
victory  over  JSIaxentius  there  occurred  what  he 
asserted  to  be  the  vision  of  a  fiaining  cro.ss  in  the 
sky,  seen  by  him  at  noonday,  on  which  was  the 
inscription,  in  Greek,  'By  this  concpier.'  It 
was,  jierliaps,  an  optical  illusion,  tin;  effect  of  a 
parhelion  beheld  in  a  moment  when  the  imagin- 
ation .  .  .  was  strongly  excited.  lie  adopted  the 
la'tarum,  or  the  standard  of  the  cross,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  in  his  armies.  [See  Romk: 
A.  1).  323.]  In  later  contests  with  Licinius, 
the  ruler  in  the  East,  who  was  a  defender  of 
paganism,  Coiistantine  became  more  distinctly 
the  champion  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  final 
defeat  of  Licinius,  in  323,  left  him  the  master 
of  the  whole  Roman  world.  An  edict  sign  'd 
by    Galerius,     Coiistantine,    and    Licinius,     in 

311,  had  proclaimed  freedom  and  toleration  in 
matters  of  religion.     The  edict    of   Milan,    in 

312,  emanating  from  the  two  latter,  established 
unrestricted  liberty  on  this  subject.  If  we 
consider  the  time  when  it  was  issued,  we  shall 
be  surprised  to  find  that  it  alleges  as  a  mo- 
tive for  the  edict  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science."— G.  P.  Fisher,  JUmI.  of  the  Christian. 
Church,  pp.  87-«8.—"  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  Ccmstantine  left  Rome  for  Jlilan,  where  he 
met  Licinius.  This  meetin''  resulted  in  the  issue 
of  the  famous  edict  of  ^lilan.  Up  to  that  hour 
Christianity  had  been  an  '  illicita  relija;io, '  and  it 
was  a  crime  to  be  a  Christian.  Even  in  Trajan's 
answer  to  Pliny  this  position  is  assumed,  though 
it  forms  the  basis  of  humane  regulations.  The 
edict  of  Milan  is  the  charter  of  Christianity ;  it 
proclaims  absolute  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  Both  Christians  and  all  others  were  to 
be  freely  permitted  to  follow  whatsoever  religion  * 
each  might  choose,  iloreover,  restitution  was  to 
be  ma(le  to  the  Christian  bcnly  of  all  churches 
and  other  buildings  which  had  been  alienated 
from  tliem  during  the  persecution.     This  was  in 
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318  A.  D.  .  .  .  But  tlie  ciium's  of  disHcnsioii 
r(>miuiic(l  behind.  Once  more  (IWH)  l\w  (iiu'slion 
iM'twt'cii  pii^imi«in  and  Cliristiiiinty  was  to  be 
Irifd  on  the  Held  of  battle,  and  their  arnues  con- 
fronted one  anotlier  on  the  ]>lain.sof  ii  ii>iano|)le. 
Ajiain  tlie  skill  of  Con.stantine  and  .iie  trained 
valour  of  his  troops  proved  .superior  to  tlie  un- 
disciplined levies  of  J  jcinius;  while  at  sea  Cri.s- 
pus,  the  eldest  and  ill-fated  son  of  Constantine, 
destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  crowded 
Avaters  of  the  Hellespont,  sowing  thereby  the 
seeds  of  liis  fathi'r's  jealousy.  IJyzantiuni  fell, 
but  not  without  ii  vigorous  resistance;  and, 
after  one  more  crushing  defeat  on  the  site  of  the 
motlern  Scutari,  Licinius  submitted  liimself  to 
the  mercy  of  Constantine.  ,  .  .  ^Vhat  we  notice 
in  the  whole  of  these  events  is  the  enormous 
power  wliich  still  belonged  to  i)aganiisin.  The 
balance  still  wavered  between  paganism  and 
Christianity.  .  .  .  Constantino  liad  now,  by  n 
marvellous  succession  of  victories,  placcid  him- 
self  in  ft  position  of  supreme  and  undisputed 
power.  At  this  juncture  it  is  of  interest  to 
observe  that  .  .  .  the  divided  empire,  which 
followed  the  reign  of  Constantine,  served  to 
sustain  Catholicity  at  least  in  one  half  of  tlie 
■world.  .  .  .  The  foundation  of  Constantinople 
was  the  outward  symbol  of  the  new  monarchy 
and  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  The 
choice  of  this  incomparable  i)osition  for  the  new 
capitid  of  the  Avorld  remains  the  lasting  proof  of 
Constantine's  genius.  .  .  .  The  magnificence  of 
its  public  binldings,  its  treasures  of  art,  its  vast 
endowments,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  commerce,  made  it  worthy  to 
be  '  as  it  were  a  daughter  of  Ilome  herself. ' 
But  the  most  important  thought  for  us  is  the 
relation  of  Constantinople  to  the  advance  of 
Christianity.  That  the  city  which  had  sprung 
into  supremacy  from  its  birth  and  had  become 
the  capital  of  the  conquered  world,  should  have 
excluded  from  the  circuit  of  its  walls  all  public 
recognition  of  ])olytheism,  and  made  the  Cross 
its  most  conspicuous  ornament,  and  the  token  of 
its  greatness,  gave  a  reality  to  the  religious 
revolution.  .  .  .  The  imperial  centre  of  the 
world  had  been  visibly  displaced." — A.  Carr, 
The  Church  and  the  Jiomaii  Empire,  ch.  4. — 
With  the  first  General  Council  of  the  Church, 
held  at  Niciea,  A.  D.  325  (see  Nic^a),  "the 
decisions  ...  of  which  received  the  force  of 
law  from  the  confirmation  of  the  Emperor,  a 
tendency  was  entered  upon  which  was  decisive 
for  the  further  development;  decisive  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  Emperor  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
compel  subordination  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council  on  penalty  of  banishment,  and  actually 
carried  out  this  banishment  in  the  case  of  Arius 
and  several  of  his  adherents.  The  Emperor 
sunnnoncd  general  synods,  liie  flscus  provided 
the  cost  of  travel  and  subsistence  (also  at  other 
great  synods),  an  imperial  commissioner  opened 
them  by  reading  the  imperial  edict,  and  watched 
over  the  coui-se  of  business.  Only  the  bishops 
and  their  appointed  representatives  had  votes. 
Dogmatic  points  fixed  .  .  .  were  to  be  the  out- 
come of  unanimous  agreement,  the  rest  of  the 
ordinances  (on  the  constitution,  discipline  and 
•worship)  of  a  majority  of  votes." — W.  Moeller, 
Hist,  if  the  Chrhtiaii  Church,  p.  337.— "The 
direct  influence  of  the  emperor,  however,  does 
not  appear  until  the  Emperor  Marcian  procured 
from  the  Council  of  Chulccdou  the  completion  of 


the  Patriarchal  system.  A.ssunnng  that  Home, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were  Patriarchates  by 
the  recognition  of  their  j)rivil('ges  at  tlie  Council 
of  Nicu'a  (though  the  canon  of  that  council  does 
not  really  adndt  that  inference),  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  by  its  ninth,  seventeenth  and  twenty- 
eightli  canons,  enlarged  and  fixed  the  patriarchal 
jurisdiction  and  pnvileges  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  giving  it  authority  over  the 
Dioceses  of  Thrace,  A.sia  and  Pontus,  with  the 
power  of  ordaining  and  recjuiring  canonical 
obedience  from  the  metropolis  of  those  Dioceses, 
and  also  the  right  to  adjudicate  appeals  in 
causes  ecclesiastical  from  the  wliole  Eastern 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  also  obtained 
in  this  council  patriarchal  authority  over  Pales- 
tine. The  organization  of  the  Church  was  thus 
conformed  to  that  of  the  empire,  the  patriarchs 
corresponding  to  the  Pra-torian  Prefects,  the 
exarchs,  to  the  governors  of  the  Dioceses,  and  the 
mctropolittvns  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
—  the  Bishop  of  Home  being  given  by  an  edict 
of  Valentinian  III.,  of  the  year  445,  supreme 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  West,  and  the 
Bisliop  of  Constantinople,  by  these  canons  of 
Chalcedon,  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the 
East.  .  .  .  Dean  Milman  remarks  that  the 
Episcopate  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  was  the  last 
attempt  of  a  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  political  power,  and  that  his  fate 
involved  the  freedom  of  the  Church  of  that  city." 
— J.  II.  Egar,  Christendom :  EccleisiaHticul  and 
Politiail,  from  Conxtantine  to  (he  liefoniuition, 
pp.  25-27. — "The  name  of  patriarch,  probably 
borrowed  from  Judaism,  was  from  this  jjcriod 
the  appellation  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  by  it  were  more  immediately,  but 
not  exclusively,  designated  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
One  patriarch  accordingly  presided  over  several 
provinces,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  metro- 
politan in  this,  that  the  latter  was  subordinate 
to  him,  and  had  only  the  superintendence  of  one  • 
province  or  a  small  district.  However  the  desig- 
nation applied  only  to  the  highest  rulers  of  the 
church  in  the  east,  and  not  to  those  in  the  west, 
for  here  the  title  of  patriarch  was  not  unfre- 
quently  given,  even  in  later  times,  to  the  metro- 
politan. The  first  mention  of  this  title  occurs  in 
the  second  letter  of  the  Homan  bishop,  Anacle- 
tu.«  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and 
it  is  next  spoken  of  by  Socrates ;  and  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  it  came  into  general 
use.  The  bishop  of  Constantinople  bore  the 
special  title  of  a'cumenical  bishop  or  patriarch  ; 
there  were  also  other  titles  in  use  among  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Jacobites.  The  Primates  and  Metro- 
politans or  Archbishops  arose  contemporane- 
ously. The  title  of  Eparch  is  also  said  to  have 
been  given  to  primates  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  metropolitan  of  Ephesus  sub- 
scribed himself  thus  in  the  year  680,  therefore  in 
the  succeeding  period.  There  was  no  particular 
title  of  long  continuance  for  the  Roman  bishop 
until  the  sixth  century  ;  but  from  the  year  536 
he  was  usually  called  Papa,  and  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great  he  styled  himself  Servus 
Servorum  Dei."— J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch,  Handbook  of 
the  Oeography  and  Statintics  of  the  Ghvrch,  pp. 
70,  71  and  72. — "Christianity  may  now  be  said  to 
have  ascended  the  imperial  throne:  with  the 
single  exception  of  Julian,  from  this  period 
the  monarchs  of  the  liomau  empire  professed 
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the  rpliplon  of  tlio  Gospel.  This  Important  criHis 
in  the  liistory  of  Cliri.stiiinity  almost  forcibly 
iirrt-HtH  tho  attention  to  contt  ini)late  tlie  change 
wrought  in  Cliristianity  by  ilH  advancement  into 
a  dominant  power  in  the  state ;  and  the  change  in 
the  eonditiim  of  manltind  up  to  tliis  ))eri(Hl, 
uttrii)utable  to  the  direct  autliority  or  indirect 
influence  of  I  lie  new  religion.  Hv  ccasin"-  to 
exist  as  a  separate  community,  and  by  aclvaneing 
its  pretentions  to  influence  tlie  general  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  Christianity  to  u  certain  extent, 
forfeited  its  indeix-ndence.  It  could  not  but 
sulmiit  to  these  laws,  framed,  as  it  might  seem, 
with  its  own  concurrent  voice.  It  was  no  longer 
a  republic,  governed  exclusively  —  as  far,  at 
least,  as  its  religous  concerns  —  by  its  own  inter- 
nal polity.  The  interference  of  the  civil  power 
in  some  of  its  most  private  affairs,  tiie  promulga- 
tion t.i  its  canons,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  the 
election  o'"  its  bishops  by  the  state,  was  the  price 
,•  '•!  :h  ;t  must  inevitably  pay  for  its  as.sociation 
with  the  ruling  power.  .  .  .  During  the  reign  of 
Constautine  Cliristianity  had  made  a  rapid 
advance,  no  doubt,  in  the  number  of  its  prose- 
lyti's  as  well  as  in  its  exU-rnal  position.  It  was 
not  yet  tht;  established  religion  of  the  empire. 
It  did  not  as  yet  stand  forward  as  the  new 
religion  adapted  to  the  new  ortler  of  things,  as  a 
part  of  the  great  simultaneous  change  which 
gave  to  the  Roman  world  a  new  capital,  a  new 
system  of  government,  and,  in  some  important 
instances,  anew  jurisprudence.  .  .  .  The  religion 
of  the  emperor  would  soon  become  that  of  the 
court,  and,  by  somewhat  slower  degrees,  that  of 
the  empire.  At  present,  however,  as  avc  have 
seen,  little  open  agression  took  place  upon  pagan- 
ism. The  few  temples  which  were  closed  were 
insulated  cases,  and  condemned  as  offensive  to 
public  momlity.  In  general  the  temples  stood  in 
all  their  former  majesty,  for  as  yet  the  ordinary 
process  of  decay  from  neglect  or  supineness 
could  have  produced  little  effect.  The  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  Christian  churches  began  to 
assume  a  more  stately  and  imposing  form.  In 
the  new  capital  they  surpassed  in  grandeur,  and 
probably  in  decoration,  the  pagan  temples, 
which  belonged  to  old  Byzantium.  The  im- 
munities granted  to  the  Christian  clergy  only 
placed  them  on  the  same  level  with  the  pagan 
priesthood.  The  pontifical  offices  were  still  held 
by  the  distinguished  men  of  the  state:  the 
emperor  himself  was  long  the  chief  pontiff;  but 
the  religious  office  had  become  a  kind  of  append- 
age to  the  temix)ral  dignity.  The  Christian  pre- 
lates were  constantly  tSmitted,  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  to  the  imperial  presence. " — II.  II.  Milman, 
Hist,  of  Ghnstianity,  bk.  3,  ch.  4. — "As  early  as 
Constantine's  time  the  punishment  of  crucifixion 
was  alxilished ;  immoral  practices,  like  infanti- 
cide, and  the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
were  discouraged,  the  latter  of  these  being  for- 
bidden in  Constivntiuople ;  and  in  order  to 
improve  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  severe  laws 
were  passed  against  adultery,  and  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  facility  of  divorce.  Furtiier, 
the  bishops  were  empowered,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  to  intercede  with  governors,  and  even 
with  the  emperor,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
and  oppressetl.  And  gradually  they  obtainod 
the  right  of  exercising  a  sort  of  moral  superin- 
tendence over  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  by  the  judges,  and  others,  who  belonged 
to  their  commuuities.    The  supervision  of  the 


prLsons,  in  particular,  was  entrusted  to  them; 
and,  wiicrcas  in  tlic  first  instance  tiicir  power  of 
interference  was  limited  to  exhortations  aildrcHH<'d 
to  tiie  judges  who  suiM-rintcmlcd  them,  in  Jus- 
tinian's reign  the  bishops  were  commissioned  by 
law  to  visit  tlie  i)risons  on  two  days  of  cacli 
week  in  order  to  in(|uire  into,  and,  if'^neces.sjTV, 
re|)()rt  upon,  tlic  treatment  of  tlie  i)ri.soners.  In 
all  tlies<'  and  many  other  ways,  the  inlluencc  of 
tlie  Htatt!  in  controlling  and'ini|)roving  society 
was  advanced  l)v  its  alliance  with  the  Church." 
—  II.  F.  Tozer,  'the  Hhurrh  mid  the  Enjitern  Hiii- 
pire,  j)p.  M-Ttl. — "The  Christians  were  still  a 
separate  people.  .  .  .  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  stricter  moral  tone  of  Constantine's  leg- 
islation more  or  less  remotely  emanated  from 
Christianity.  .  .  .  During  the  reign  of  Constau- 
tine Christianity  continued  to  advance  beyond 
the  Iwrtlers  of  the  Roman  cmj)irc,  and  in  .some 
degree  to  indemnify  herself  for  the  losses  which 
she  sustained  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The 
Ethiopians  appear  to  have  attained  some  degree 
of  civilization ;  aconsiderable  part  of  the  Arabian 
commerce  was  keptup  with  the;  other  side  of  the 
Red  Hea  through  the  port  of  Adulis;  and  Ureek 
letters  ap|)ear,  from  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered, to  have  made  considerable  progress 
among  this  barbarous  people.-  .  .  .  The  theo- 
logical opinions  of  Christianity  naturally  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  its  moral  intluentie. 
The  former  had  only  to  overpower  the  resistance 
of  a  religion  which  had  already  lost  its  hold  upon 
the  mind,  or  a  philosophy  too  speculative  for 
ordinary  understandings  and  too  unsatisfactory 
for  the  more  curious  and  inquiring;  it  had  only 
to  enter,  as  it  were,  into  a  vacjint  place  in  the 
mind  of  man.  But  the  moral  influence  had  to 
contest,  not  only  with  the  natural  dispositions  of 
man,  but  with  the  barbarism  and  depraved 
manners  of  ages.  While,  then,  the  religion  of 
the  world  underwent  a  total  change,  tlie  Cliurch 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the  pontifi- 
cal csta'^'lishment  of  paganism  became  gradu- 
ally extmct  or  suffered  violent  suppression;  the 
moral  revolution  was  far  more  slow  and  far  less 
complete.  .  .  .  Everywhere  there  was  exagger- 
ation of  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
Christianity;  that  exaggeration  which  is  tlio 
inevitable  conseeiuence  of  a  strong  impulse  upon 
the  human  mind.  Wherever  men  feel  strongly, 
they  act  violently.  The  more  speculative  Chris- 
t'ans,  therefore,  who  were  more  inclined,  in  the 
deep  and  somewhat  selfish  solicitude  for  their 
own  salvation,  to  isolate  tliemselves  from  the 
infected  class  of  mankind,  pressed  into  the  ex- 
treme of  asceticism;  the  more  practical,  wdio 
were  in  earnest  in  the  desire  of  dis.seminating  the 
blessings  of  religion  throughout  society,  scrui)Ied 
little  to  press  into  their  service  whatever  might 
advance  their  cause.  AVith  both  extremes  the 
dogmatical  part  of  the  religion  predominated. 
...  In  proportion  to  the  admitted  importance  of 
the  creed,  men  became  more  sternly  and  exclu- 
sively wedded  to  their  opinions.  .  .  .  AVhile 
they  swept  in  converts  indiscriminately  from  the 
palace  and  the  public  street,  while  the  emperor 
and  the  lowest  of  the  populace  were  alike 
admitted  on  little  more  than  the  open  profession 
of  allegiance,  they  were  satisfied  if  their  alle- 
giance in  this  respect  was  blind  and  complete. 
Hence  a  far  larger  admixture  of  human  passions, 
and  the  common  vulgar  incentives  of  action, 
were  infused  into  the  expanding  Chriatiau  body. 
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Men  IxTftinp  ChriHtiano,  orthodox  ChriHtiiiiiH, 
witli  little  sjurilicc  of  tliiU  wliifh  ChriHtiunitv 
aimed  cliictly  to  cxtirpiitc.  Yet,  after  all,  tins 
inipfrfcct  vftw  of  CliriHtiardty  liad  nrolialdy 
HOI1K' ctTcct  in  coiici'iitnitiiiK  tlic  Cliristlan  com- 
iniinitv,  and  holding  it  totrftlicr  hv  a  new  and 
inori'  (iidisHoluhlc  bond.  Tlir  wor'<l  divided  into 
two  parties.  .  .  .  All,  however,  wertt  einolled 
under  one  or  the  other  Htan>lanl,  ind  the  party 
which  triumphed  eventu.i'lv  would  rule  the 
whole  Christian  worhl."— if.  II.  iMihnan,  y//*^ 
of  VfiriKtitiiiiti/,  Ilk.  8,  eh.  4-">. — "Of  this  dett-r- 
ioration  of  niondH  wc  n.'Vi  ahnnchtnt  itvideiice. 
Head  the  ('anonsof  the  various  Couneils  and  you 
will  h'arn  that  the  ('hiireh  .ound  it  neees-sary  to 
prohihit  the  comniiasion  of  the  most  heinous  and 
aliondnahle  erimeH  t;  >t  oidy  hy  the  laity,  hut 
oven  hy  the  clerfjy.  Ivead  tho  homilies  of  such 
preachers  as  Chry.so.itoin  Basil,  and  Grej^ory, 
and  you  may  infer  wlnit  the  moral  tone  of  a 
CMiristian  ccm^'repition  must  have  been  to  which 
Huch  repnM)fs  could  he  addressetl.  Head,  alM)Ve 
all,  the  treatise  on  Providence,  or  I)e  Ouherna- 
tione  Dei,  written  at  the  dosi;  of  our  period  by 
Halvian,  a  i)reshyter  of  Marseilles.  The  bar- 
barians ha<l  over-spread  tin;  West,  and  Chris- 
tians had  suffered  so  many  hardships  that  they 
began  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any  Divint; 
government  of  human  affairs.  Salvian  retorted 
tlmt  the  fact  of  their  suffering  was  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  doctriuL!  of  Providence,  for  the 
miseries  they  endiu'ed  were  the  effects  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  provoked  by  the  debauchery 
of  the  Church.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  draw 
up  an  indictment  and  to  lend  proof  which  I 
prefer  not  to  give  in  detail.  After  making  every 
allowance  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  enough 
remains  to  show  that  the  morality  of  the  Churcli 
had  grievously  declined,  and  that  the  declension 
was  due  to  the  inroads  of  Pagan  vice.  .  .  . 
Under  this  head,  had  space  permitted,  some 
account  would  have  been  given  of  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  literature  of  this  ix?riou,  of  the 
great  writers  and  preachers,  and  of  the  opposing 
sclu^ols  of  interpretation  winch  divided  Christen- 
dom. In  the  Eastern  Church  we  should  luive 
had  to  notice  [at  greater  length  tho  work  of] 
Eusebius  of  Cuesarea,  the  father  of  Church 
History  and  the  friend  of  Constjintine ;  Ephrem 
the  Syrian,  the  poet-preacher;  the  three  Cappa- 
doeians,  Basil  of  Ciesarea,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  each  great  in  his 
own  way,  the  first  as  a  preacher  and  adnunis- 
trator,  the  second  as  a  thinker,  the  third  as  a 
ix)et  and  panegyrist;  Chrysostom,  the  orator  and 
exegete ;  Thewlore  of  Jlopsuestia  and  Tlieodoret 
of  Kyros,  along  with  Chrysostom  the  most  in- 
fluential representatives  of  the  School  of  Antioch. 
In  the  Western  Church  we  should  have  had  to 
speak  of  Ambrose,  the  eloquent  preacher  and 
voluminous  writer;  of  Jerome,  the  biblical 
critic;  and  of  Augustine,  the  philosopher  and 
controversialist,  whose  thoughts  live  among  us 
even  at  the  present  day." — W.  Stewart,  The 
Church  of  tlie  Ath  and  hth  Centuries  (St.  Oiles' 
Lectures,  4th  fterieti). — See  Rome:  A.  D.  323,  to 
391-395. — "Hitherto  Christian  asceticism  had 
been  individualistic  in  its  character.  ...  In  tlie 
third  century  hermits  began  to  form  a  class  by 
themselves  in  the  East  and  in  Africa;  in  the 
fourth  they  began  to  be  organized  into  conmiuni- 
tles.  After  the  institution  of  monastic  societies, 
this  development  of  Christian  asceticism  spread 


far  ayd  wide  from  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  and 
Lower  Egypt;  Basil,  Jenwne,  Athanasius,  Au- 
gustine, Andirose,  were  foremost  among  its 
earliest  advocate*-,  aiKi  propagators;  ('assian, 
Cohunlianus,  lk>nedict,  anil  others,  crowned  the 
labours  of  their  i)redecessors  by  a  more  elalM)rate 
organization." — I.  (Jregory  Siidth,  ('hrixtian 
MunaHtiriHiii,  pp.  'i'V-'iTi, 

A.  D,  318-335. — The  Arian  Controversy  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea.  See  Akiamhm,  and 
Ni(\+;.\,  Tni-,  Finsr  ('(UNcir,  ok. 

A.  D.  330-1054.— The  Eastern  (Greek,  or 
Orthodox)  Church.—"  'The  Eastern  Church,' 
says  a  well-known  writer,  '  was  like  the  East, 
stationary  and  immutable;  the  Western,  like  the 
West,  progressive  and  tlexible.  This  distinction 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  at  certain  periods 
of  their  course,  then;  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
civilization  of  the  Ea.stern  Church  was  far  higher 
than  that  of  tiie  Western.'"— O.  P.  Maclear,  The 
Slitrn,  p.  25. — It  is  the  more  ivmarkable  Imj- 
cause  this  long-continuing  unifornuty,  while 
I)eculiarly  adai)ted  to  a  people  and  a  church 
which  should  retain  and  tnmsndt  an  inheritance 
of  faith  and  euHure,  stands  iu  singular  contnist 
to  the  repute<l  character  of  the  Greek-speaking 

f)eoples  of  the  Eiust.  The  word  Greek,  however, 
las,  as  an  adjective,  many  meanings,  and  there 
is  danger  of  wrong  inference  through  inattention 
to  these;  some  of  its  distinctive  charaet^-TS  are 
therefore    indicated     in    brackets    in    various 

f daces  in  the  following  matter.  "The  New 
tome  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  was  lioman. 
.  .  .  But  from  the  first  it  was  dertined  to  Income 
Greek;  for  the  Gret;ks,  who  now  Ix-gan  t«  call 
themselves  Romans  —  an  ap|x'llatiou  which  they 
have  ever  since  retained  —  held  fast  to  their 
language,  manners,  and  prejudices,  while  they 
availed  themselves  to  the  full  of  their  rights  as 
Roman  citizens.  The  turning-point  in  this  re- 
sjK'ct  was  the  si'paration  of  the  empires  of  the 
Eivst  and  the  West  iu  the  time  of  Arcadiua  and 
llonorius;  and  in  Justinian's  time  wc  find  all  the 
highest  offices  in  the  hiiuds  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Greek  was  the  prevailing  language.  But  the 
jK'oplo  whom  we  call  by  tins  namo  were  not  the 
Hellenes  of  Greece  projier,  but  tlie  Alacedonian 
Greeks.  This  distinction  arose  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Greek  colonies  with  municipal  gov- 
ernment throughout  Asia  by  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors.  The  type  of  character 
which  was  developed  in  them  and  among  those 
who  were  Hellenised  by  their  influence,  differed 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  old  Greeks. 
The  resemblance  between  them  was  indeed  main- 
tained by  similarity  of  education  and  social 
feelings,  by  the  possession  of  a  common  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  bv  their  exclusivfj- 
ness,  which  caused  them  to  look  down  on  less 
favoured  races;  but  while  the  inliabitnnts  of 
Greece  retained  more  of  the  indeiiendent  spirit 
and  of  the  moral  character  and  patriotism  of 
their  forefathers,  the  Macedonian  Greeks  were 
more  cosmopolitan,  more  subser talent,  and  more 
ready  to  take  the  impress  of  those  among  whom 
they  were  thrown :  and  the  astuteness  and  versa- 
tility which  at  all  times  had  forme<l  one  element 
in  the  Hellenic  character,  in  tl»em  became  the 
leading    characteristic.     The    influence    of  this 

Epe  is  traceable  in  the  policy  of  the  Eastern 
mpire,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  ages  in 
proportion  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  Greeks : 
untd,  during  the  later  period  of  the  history  —  in 
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the  tiinn  nf  the  ('Omiiciii,  iind  Ntill  ninrt;  in  that 
of  tl>t!  Piilii'ologl  —  it  istlu'  prciioiiiirmiit  fciiturc. " 
—II.  F.  Ti)/,('r,  T/'f  Church  and  the  Himtirn 
Empire,  pp.  9-10.  — "  Whiit  liiivc  Ix-cii  tluM'tTfclH 
of  Christitinity  (in  wimt  we  cull  niilionul  cliiiruc- 
UT  in  EiLstfin  ("iiiistciKioinV  .  .  .  Tiic  Orrt  ks  of 
the  Lower  Kinpiri'  iiri-  taken  ii.s  tin?  tyiiicai 
exitniple  of  tlie.se  races,  and  i\w  Greeks  of  tlio 
Lower  Empire  liave  heconic  ii  l)y  wi  -d  for  «'very- 
thinij  tliiil  Is  false  and  liase.     Tlie  liv/mitinc  was 

})rofoiindlv  tiieolo^icai,  .ve  uro  told,  and  pro- 
oiindly  vile.  .  .  .  Tliosc  wl>o  wisli  to  he  jnst  to 
[it)  .  .  .  will  pass  ...  to  the  .  .  .  ecpdtahlo 
and  conscientious,  l)ut  by  no  means,  indulgent, 

Iudgments  of  Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
)eau  Staidey.  One  fact  alone  is  sutllcient  to 
engage  our  deep  interest  in  tills  race.  It  was 
Greeks  fllellenist  Jews]  and  people  imbued  with 
Greek  ideas  who  tli-st  welcomed  ('liristianity.  It 
was  in  their  language  that  it  tlrst  spoke  to  the 
world,  and  its  first  liomc  was  in  Greek  house- 
holds and  in  Grec.-k  cities.  It  was  in  Greek 
[Hellenistic]  utmospherc  that  the  Divine  Stran- 

Ser  from  tlie  Kast,  in  many  respects  so  widely 
iffercnt  from  all  tliat  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to,  first  grew  up  to  strength  and  shape:  first 
showed  its  power  of  assimilating  and  reconciling ; 
first  showed  wliat  it  was  to  be  in  liuman  society. 
Its  earliest  n  slings  were  Greeks;  Greeks  [Hel- 
lenist Jews]  hi.st  took  in  the  meaning  and  mea- 
sure of  its  amazing  and  eventful  announcements; 
Greek  sympathies  first  awoke  and  vibrated  to  its 
appeals;  Greek  obedience,  Greek  courage,  Greek 
sutrering  first  illustrated  its  new  lessons.  Had  it 
not  first  gained  over  Greek  mind  and  Greek  l)elief, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  would  have  made  its  fur- 
tlier  way.  .  .  .  The  Roman  conquest  of  the  world 
found  tlie  Greek  race,  uud  the  Eastern  nations 
whicli  it  had  influenced,  in  a  low  and  declin- 
ing state  —  morally,  socially,  politically.  The 
Roman  Empire,  wlien  it  fell,  left  them  in  the  same 
discouraging  condition,  and  sulTering  besides 
fn)m  the  degradation  and  mischief  wrought  on 
all  its  subjects  by  its  chronic  and  relentless  fiscal 
oppression.  ,  .  .  These  were  the  men  in  whose 
childish  conceit,  childish  frivolity,  childish  self- 
assertion,  St.  Paul  saw  such  dangers  to  the 
growth  of  C;iiri.stian  manliness  and  to  the  unity 
of  tlie  Christian  body — the  idly  curious  and  gos- 
siping men  of  Atliens;  the  vain  and  shamelessly 
ostentatious  Corinthians,  men  in  intellect,  but  in 
moral  seriousness  babes;  tlie  Ephesians,  'like 
children  carried  away  with  every  blast  of  vain 
teaching,'  the  victims  of  every  impostor,  and 
sport  of  every  deceit;  the  Cretans,  proverbially, 
'ever  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies;'  the  pas- 
sionate, volatile,  Greek-speaking,  Celts  of  Asia, 
the  'foolish'  Galatians.  .  .  .  The  Greek  of  the 
Roman  times  is  portrayed  in  the  special  warn- 
ings of  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  After  Apo-stolic 
times  he  is  portrtvyed  in  the  same  way  by  the 
heathen  satirist  Lucian,  and  by  the  Christian 
preacher  Chrysostom ;  and  such,  with  all  his  bad 
tendencies,  aggravated  by  almost  uninterrupted 
misrule  and  oppression,  the  Empire,  when  it 
broke  up,  left  him.  The  prospects  of  such  a 
people,  amid  the  coming  storms,  were  dark. 
Everything,  their  gifts  and  versatility,  as  well 
as  their  faults,  threatened  national  decay  and 
disintegration.  .  .  .  These  races  whom  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Csesars  left  like  scjvttered  siieep  to 
the  mercy  of  the  barbarians,  lived  through  a 
succession  of  the  most  appalling  storms,  and 


kept  themw'lves  together,  holding  fast,  n-soluto 
and  unwavering,  amid  all  tdeir  ndseries  and  all 
llieir  debasenient,  to  the  faith  of  their  national 
lirotherhood.  .  .  .  This,  it  .seems  to  me,  Cliris- 
thmily  did  for  a  race  whieli  had  appiirenlly  lived 
its  liiMc,  and  had  no  future  before  it  —  thetireek 
race  in  the  days  of  tiie  ('lesars.  It  created  in 
them,  in  a  new  and  characteristic  degree, 
national  endurance,  national  fellow.ship  and 
sympathy,  national  hope.  ...  It  gave  them  an 
Empire  of  their  own,  whicli,  undervalued  as  it  is 
by  tliose  familiar  with  the  ultimat(!  results  of 
Western  history,  yet  withstood  the  assaults  be- 
fore whicli,  for  the  iiioiiieiit,  Western  civilisa- 
tiim  sank,  and  which  had  the  strength  to  last  a 
life— a  stirring  and  eventful  life  —  of  ten  cen- 
turies. The  Greek  Empire,  with  all  its  evils 
and  weaknesses,  was  yet  in  its  time  the  only 
existing  image  in  tlie  world  of  a  civilised  .state. 
.  .  .  The  lives  of  great  men  profoundly  an<l  per- 
manently influence  national  character;  and  the 
great  men  of  later  Greek  memory  are  saints. 
They  belong  to  the  people  more  than  emperors 
and  warriors;  for  the  Church  is  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  mark  which  such  men  left  on  (Jreek 
society  and  Greek  character  has  not  been  effaced 
to  this  day,  even  by  the  melancholy  examples  of 
many  degenemte  succes.sors.  .  .  .  Why,  if 
Christianity  affected  Greek  character  so  pro- 
foundly, did  it  not  do  more?  Why,  if  it  cured 
it  of  much  of  its  instability  and  trifling,  did  it 
not  also  cure  it  of  its  falsehood  and  dissimula- 
tiim?  Wliy,  if  it  impres.sed  the  Greek  mind  so 
deeply  with  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  faith, 
did  it  not  also  dieck  the  vain  incjuisitiveness  and 
spirit  of  diipuladousness  and  sophistry,  whici! 
filled  Gre<4'  Church  history  with  furiou.s  wrani» 
linps  about  the  most  hopeless  problems?  Why, 
if  It  could  raise  such  admiration  for  unselfish- 
ness and  heroic  nobleness,  has  not  this  admiration 
borne  more  congenial  fruit?  Why,  if  heaven 
was  felt  to  be  so  great  and  so  near,  was  there  in 
real  life  such  coarse  and  mean  worldliness? 
Why,  indeed?  .  .  .  Profoundly,  permanently, 
as  Christianity  affected  Greek  (;haracter,  there 
was  much  in  that  character  which  Christianity 
failed  to  reach,  much  that  it  failed  to  correct, 
much  that  was  obstinately  refractory  to  influ- 
ences which,  elsewhere,  were  so  fruitful  of  good- 
n(!S3  and  greatness.  The  East,  as  well  as  the 
West,  has  still  much  to  learn  from  that  religion, 
whicli  each  too  exclusively  claims  to  under- 
stand, to  appreciate,  and  to  defend." — R.  W. 
Church,  T/ie  Gifts  of  Civilimtion,  pp.  18U-216, 
— "The  types  of  character  that  were  developed 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  not  of  the  very  highest.  There  was  among 
tliem  no  St.  Francis,  no  St.  Louis.  The  uni- 
forn.ity  which  pervades  everything  Byzantine 
prevented  the  development  of  such  salient 
charpcters  as  are  found  in  the  West.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, no  doubt,  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  tlio 
influence  of  religion  on  men's  lives  in  Eastern 
countries,  just  as  it  is  of  their  domestic  relations, 
and  even  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes, 
because  such  matters  are  steadily  ignored  by  tlie 
contemporary  historians.  But  all  the  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  individual  nitlier  than  heroic 
piety  was  fostered  by  tlie  system  which  pre- 
vailed there.  That  at  certain  periods  a  high 
tone  of  spirituality  prevailed  among  certain 
classes  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  beautiful 
hymus  of  the  Eastern  Church,  many  of  which, 
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thanks  to  Dr.  Neale's  singular  felicity  in  trans- 
lation, arc  in  use  among  ourselves.  But  the 
loftier  development  of  their  spirit  took  the  form 
of  asceticism,  and  the  scene  of  this  was  rather 
the  secluded  monastery,  or  the  pillar  of  the 
Stylitc,  than  human  society  at  large.  But  if  the 
Eastern  Ciiurch  did  not  rise  as  high  as  her  sister 
of  the  West,  she  never  sank  as  low." — H.  F. 
Tozer,  The  Uhuvch  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  pp. 
45-46.— "The  Greek  Church,  or,  as  it  calls 
itself,  the  Holy  Orthwlox,  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
Oriental  Church,  has  a  venerable  if  not  an  event- 
ful history.  Unlike  the  Church  of  the  West,  it 
has  not  been  moulded  by  great  political  move- 
ments, the  ri.se  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
"onvulsions  which  have  passed  over  the  face  of 
odern  society.  Its  course  has  been  out  of  the 
sight  of  European  civilisation,  it  has  grown  up 
among  peoples  who  have  been  but  slightly 
affected,  if  they  have  been  affected  at  all,  by  the 
progressive  movements  of  mankind.  It  has  no 
middle  ages.  It  has  no  renaissance.  It  has  no 
Reformation.  It  has  given  birth  to  no  great 
universities  and  schools  of  learning'  It  has  no 
Protestantism.  It  remains  very  .luch  as  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  left  it.  .  .  .  When  the 
royal  throne  in  the  days  of  the  first  Cliristian 
Emperor  was  removed  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 
nople, there  arose  at  once  a  cause  of  strife 
between  the  bishops  of  old  and  new  Rome,  as 
Byzantiiun  or  Constantinople  was  named.  Each 
claimed  pre-eminence,  and  each  alternately  re- 
ceived it  from  the  governing  powers  in  Church 
and  State.  One  Council  decreed  (A.  D.  381)  that 
the  Bishop  of  the  new  Rome  should  be  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  old ;  another  declared  (A.  D. 
451)  the  equality  of  both  prelates.  The  Patri- 
arch of  Constan  lople  at  the  clos  if  thes'xth 
century  claimed  uperiority  over  all  Christian 
Churches, — a  claim  which  might  have  developed, 
had  circumstances  favoured  it,  into  an  Eastern 
Papacy.  The  assumption  was,  however,  but 
short-lived,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Boniface, 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Phocas  in  606  the 
much-coveted  position.  The  Eastern  Church 
submitted,  but  from  this  time  looked  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  on  her  Western  sister.  She  noted  and 
magnified  every  point  of  divergence  between 
them.  Differences  or  apparent  differences  in 
doctrine  and  ritual  were  denounced  as  heresies. 
Excommunications  fulminated  between  the  East- 
em  and  Western  city,  and  ecclesiastical  bitter- 
ness was  intensified  by  political  intrigue.  .  .  . 
In  the  ninth  century  the  contest  grew  very 
fierce.  The  holder  of  the  Eastern  see,  Photius, 
formulated  and  denounced  the  terrible  doctrinal 
and  other  defections  of  the  Western  prelate  and 
his  followers.  The  list  is  very  formidable. 
They,  the  followers  of  Rome,  deemed  it  proper 
to  fast  on  the  seventli  day  of  the  week  —  that  is 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  in  the  first  week  of 
Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese ; 
Ihey  disiipproved  wholly  of  the  marriage  of 
priests;  they  thought  none  but  bishops  could 
anoint  with  the  holy  oil  or  confirm  the  bap- 
tized, and  that  they  therefore  anointed  a  second 
time  those  who  had  been  anointed  by  presby- 
ters ;  and  fifthly,  they  had  adulterated  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan"  Creed  by  adding  to  it  the  words 
Filioque,  thus  teaching  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  proceed  only  from  the  Father,  but  also  from 
the  Son.  This  hist  was  deemed,  and  has  always 
been  deemed  by  the  Greek  Church  the  great 


heresy  of  the  Roman  Church.  .  .  .  The  Gree. 
Church  to-day  in  all  its  branches  —  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  ind  Russia — professes  to  hold  firmly  by 
the  formulas  and  decisions  of  the  seven  (Ecu- 
menical or  General  Coimcils,  regarding  with 
special  honoiir  that  of  Nice.  The  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  are  the  symbols  of  its  faith, 
the  Filioque  clause  being  omitted  from  the 
former,  and  the  eighth  article  reading  thus: 
'  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life,  who  proccedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with 
the  ^Father  and  Son  together  is  worsliipped 
and  glorified.'  .  .  .  The  Greek  Church,  unlike 
the  Latin,  den'^unces  the  use  of  imt>ges  as  objects 
of  devotion,  and  holds  in  abhorrence  every  form 
of  what  it  terms  'image  worship.'  Its  position 
in  this  ntwner  is  very  curious.  It  is  true,  no 
figures  of  our  Lord,  of  the  Virgin,  or  saints,  such 
as  one  sees  in  churches,  wayside  chapels,  and  in 
the  open  fields  in  countries  where  the  Roman 
Church  is  powerful,  arc  to  be  seen  in  Russia, 
Greece  ur  any  of  those  lands  where  the  Eastern 
Ciuirch  is  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  pictures 
of  the  plainest  kind  everywhere  take  their  place, 
and  are  regarded  with  the  deepest  veneration." 
— J.  C.  Lees,  The  Oreek  Church  {in  the  Churches 
of  Christendom),   lect.   4. — See,   also,   Filioque 

CONTUOVEHSY. 

A.  D.  337-476.— The  fall  of  Imperial  Rome. 
— The  rise  of  ecclesiastical  Rome.— The  poli- 
tical and  religious  history  of  the  Empire  from 
the  death  of  Constantine  is  so  fully  narrated 
under  Rome  that  mere  mention  here  of  a  few 
events  will  suflice,  viz. :  the  revival  of  Paganism 
under  the  Emperor  Julian;  the  reascendency  of 
'^!iristianity ;  the  formal  establishment  of  Chris- 
uanity  as  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  senate ;  the  final  division  oi!  the  Em- 
pire into  East  and  West  between  the  sons  of 
Theodosius ;  the  three  sieges  and  the  sacking  of 
Rome  by  Alaric;  the  legal  separation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires;  the  pillage  of 
Rome  by  the  Vandals  and  its  final  submission  to 
the  barbarians.  See  Romk:  A.  D.  337-361,  to 
445-476.  For  an  account  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Rome,  see  Papacy.  "  A  heathen  historian 
traces  the  origin  of  the  calamities  which  he  re- 
cords to  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  by  Theodosius, 
and  the  sack  of  Rome  to  the  laws  against  the  an- 
cient faith  passed  by  his  son.  This  objection  of 
the  heathens  that  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  and 
the  ascendency  of  Christianity  were  the  cause  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  was  so  wide  sprc.d, 
and  had  such  force  with  those,  both  Pagans  and 
Christians,  who  conceived  history  to  be  the  out- 
come of  magical  or  demonic  powers,  that  Augus- 
tine devoted  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  its  refuta- 
tion. His  treatise,  '  De  Civitate  Dei, '  was  begun 
in  413,  and  was  not  finished  till  420,  within  four 
years  of  his  death.  Rome  had  once  been  taken ; 
society,  consumed  by  inward  corruption,  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  violent  onset  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes;  men's  hearts  were  failing 
them  for  fear;  the  voice  of  calumny  cried  aloud, 
and  laid  these  woes  to  the  charge  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Augustine  undertook  to  refute  the 
calumny,  and  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  fel- 
low-Christians. Taking  a  rapid  survey  of  his- 
tory, he  asks  what  the  gods  had  ever  done  for 
the  well-being  of  the  state  or  for  public  morality. 
He  maintains  that  the  greatness  of  Rome  in  the 
past  was  due  to  the  virtues  of  her  sons,  and  not 
to  the  protection  of  the  gods.     He  shows  that. 
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long  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  her  ruin  had 
begun  with  the  introduction  of  foreign  vices 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  declares 
that  much  in  the  ancient  worship,  instead  of  pre- 
venting, had  hastened  that  ruin.  He  rises  above 
the  troiibles  of  the  present,  and  amid  the  vanish- 
ing glories  of  the  city  of  men  he  proclaims  Uw 
stability  of  the  city  of  God.  At  a  time  when 
the  downfall  of  Home  was  thouglit  to  j  resagc 
approaching  doom,  Augustine  regarded  the  dis- 
asters around  him  as  the  birth-throes  of  a  new 
world,  as  a  necessary  moment  in  the  onward 
movement  of  Christianity." — \V.  Stewart,  The 
Church  of  the  Ath  and  ^th  Cenlnriea  (St.  Gilen' 
Lecture)!,  4th  seriex). — "  There  is  as  little  ground 
for  discovering  a  miraculous,  as  there  is  for  dis- 
owning a  providential  element  in  the  course  of 
events.  The  institutions  of  Roman  authority 
and  law  had  been  planted  regularly  over  all  the 
territory  which  the  conquermg  hordes  coveted 
and  seized;  alongside  of  every  magistrate  was 
now  placed  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  by  every 
Hall  of  Justice  stood  a  House  of  Prayer.  The 
Representative  of  Cajsar  lost  all  his  power  and 
dignity  when  the  armies  of  Cffisar  were  scattered 
inflight;  the  minister  of  Christ  felt  that  behind 
him  was  an  invisible  force  with  which  the  hosts 
of  the  alien  could  not  cope,  and  his  behaviour  im- 
pressed the  barbarian  with  the  conviction  that 
there  was  reality  here.  That  beneficent  mission 
of  Leo,  A.  D.  452,  of  which  Gibbon  says:  'The 
pressing  eloquence  of  Leo,  his  majestic  aspect 
and  sivcerdotid  robes,  excited  the  veneration  of 
Attila  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Christians ' 
— would  be  but  an  instance  of  what  many  name- 
less priests  from  provincial  towns  did,  '  not  count- 
ing their  lives  dear  to  them. '  The  organisation 
of  the  Latin  state  vitalised  by  a  new  spiritual 
force  vanquished  the  victors.  It  was  the  method 
and  the  discipline  of  this  organisation,  not  the 
subtlety  of  its  doctrine,  nor  the  fervour  of  its 
officials,  that  beat  in  detail  one  chief  with  his 
motley  following  after  another.  Hence  too  it 
came  about  that  the  Christianity  Avhicli  was 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  Europe  was  not  mwli- 
fled  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  various  tribes  that 
embraced  it,  but  was  delivered  to  each  as  from 
a  common  fountain-head.  ...  It  was  a  social 
triumph,  proceeding  from  relig'ous  motives  which 
we  may  regard  with  unstinted  admiration  and 
gratitude." — J.  Watt,  The  IMin  Church  (St. 
Giles'  Lectures,  4th  series. — "The  temporal  fall 
of  the  Imperial  mctrci^olis  tended  to  throw  a 
brighter  light  upon  her  ecclesiastical  claims.  The 
separation  of  the  East  and  the  ^Vest  had  already 
enhanced  the  religious  dignity  of  the  ancient 
capital.  The  great  Eastern  patriarchates  of  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  had  up  to  that 
time  all  held  themselves  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
Rome.  Constantinople  had  even  assumed  cerUiin 
airs  of  supremacy  over  all.  The  General  Coun- 
cils which  had  defined  the  Faith  at  Nica;a  and 
Constantinople  had  been  composed  almost  wholly 
of  Orientals.  The  great  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
the  men  who  had  defended  or  dilTuseil  the  com- 
mon Faith,  had  been  mostly  Greeks  by  origin 
and  language.  None  had  been  Ronums,  and  it 
was  rarely,  till  the  fourth  century,  that  any  of 
them  Inul  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  When 
Athanasius,  exiled  from  Alexandria,  came  to 
Italy  and  Gaul,  it  was  three  years  before  he 
could  learn  enough  of  the  language  of  the  West 
to  address  its  congregations  in  public.     But  this 
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curious  fact  shows  that  the  Western  Christians 
were  now  no  longer  the  little  Greek  colony  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  Christianity  had  be- 
come the  natinal  religion  of  the  native  races. 
The  Romans!  ..  '  '  "iw  ftel  that  they  were  be- 
coming again  a  ,  Ic;  that  their  glorious  career 
was  assuming,  as  it  were,  \  new  point  of  depart- 
ure. .  .  .  For  at  this  moment  the  popular  in- 
stinct could  not  fail  to  percvive  how  strongly  tlic 
con.science of  the  barbarians  had  been  affected  by 
the  spiritual  majesty  of  Christian  Rome.  The 
Northern  hordes  had  beaten  down  all  armed  re- 
sistance. They  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  strength  of  the  Eastern  Empire;  they  had, 
for  a  moment  at  least,  actually  overcome  the 
Western ;  they  had  overrun  many  of  the  fairest 
provinces,  and  had  effected  a  permanent  lodge- 
ment in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  still  more  recently 
in  Africa.  Yet  in  all  these  countries,  rude  as 
they  still  were,  they  had  submitted  to  accept  the 
creed  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  barbarian  Paganism  established  within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  anywhere,  except  perhaps 
in  furthest  Britain." — C.  ISIerivale,  Four  lectures 
on  some  EjMchs  of  Earli/  Church  Ilistori/,  pp.  130- 
:'.36. — "  When  the  surging  tides  of  barbarian  in- 
vasion swept  over  Europe,  the  Christian  organi- 
zation was  almost  the  only  institution  of  the  past 
which  survived  the  flood.  It  remained  as  u  visi- 
ble monument  of  what  had  been,  and,  by  so  re- 
maining, was  of  itself  an  antithesis  to  the  present. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Roman  province,  whatever 
its  status  under  barbarian  rule,  was  still  the 
bishop's  see.  The  limits  of  the  old  'province,' 
though  the  boundary  of  a  new  kingdom  mit,ht 
bisect  them,  were  still  the  limits  of  his  diocese. 
The  bishop's  tribunal  was  the  only  tribunal  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  Empire  could  be  pleaded 
in  their  integrity.  The  bishop's  dress  was  the 
ancie  't  robe  of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  an- 
cient Roman  language  which  was  used  in  the 
Church  services  was  a  standing  protest  against 
the  g  owing  degeneracy  of  the  '  vulgar  tongue.' 
.  .  .  As  the  forces  of  the  Empire  became  less 
and  less,  tlie  forces  of  the  Church  became  more  and 
more.  The  Churches  preserved  that  which  had 
been  from  the  flrst  the  secret  of  Imperial  strength. 
For  underneath  the  Empire  which  changed  and 
passed,  beneath  the  chifting  pageantry  of  Em- 
perors who  moved  across  the  stage  and  were 
seen  no  more,  was  the  abiding  empire  of  law 
and  administration,  —  which  changed  only  as 
the  deep  sea  changes  beneath  the  windswept 
waves.  That  inner  empire  was  continued  in  the 
Christian  Churches.  In  the  years  of  transition 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world,  when  all 
civilized  society  seemed  to  be  disintegrated,  the 
confederation  of  the  Christian  Churches,  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  (!xistence  upon  the  old  imperial 
lines,  was  not  only  the  most  powerful,  but  the 
only  powerful  organization  in  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  so  vast,  and  so  powerful,  that  it  seemed 
to  be,  and  there  wery  few  to  question  its  being, 
the  visible  realization  of  that  Kingdom  of 
God  which  our  Lord  Himself  had  preuched." — 
E.  Hatch,  I'he  Orqunization  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  pp.  160-178. 

A.  D.  347-412.— The  Syrian  '^hurches.— 
"  St.  Chrvsostom  was  born  tiiere  A.  :t47;  and 
it  was  in  his  time  tliat  Antioeh,  with  its  hundred 
thousimd  Christians,  became  the  leading  Ciiurch 
in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Ariau  controversy  [see 
AKIANIB.M],    for   Arianism   was   very  prevalent 
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tliorf.  But  nil  this  lios  outside  our  period.  The 
SD-ciilk'd  'School  of  Antiocli' hiis  its  origin  just 
before  .  .  .  our  periotl  [311,  Wiltsch],  Doro- 
theus,  .  .  .  and  tlie  martyr  Lueian  may  be  re- 
garded as  its  founders.  In  contrast  tot  lie  allegor- 
ising mysticism  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,  it 
W!is  distinguished  by  a  more  sober  and  critical  in- 
teri)retation  of  Scrii)ture.  It  looked  to  grammar 
and  hisnny  for  its  principles  of  e.xegesis.  But 
we  nuist  not  supj)os<(  that  there  was  at  Antioch 
an  educational  establishment  like  the  Catechetical 
School  at  Alexandria,  which,  by  a  succession  of 
great  teachers,  kept  up  a  traditional  mode  of 
exegesis  and  instruction.  It  was  rather  an  in- 
tellectual tendency  which,  bciriiming  with 
Lueian  and  Dorotheus,  developed  in  a  definite 
direction  in  Antioch  and  otlier  Syrian  Churches. 
.  .  .  These  notices  of  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Cti'Stirca  in  Palestine,  and  Antioch  must  suffice 
as  representative  of  the  Syrian  Churches.  The 
number  of  these  Churches  was  consideral)le  even 
in  the  s<'cond  century,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  was  very  large  indeed,  as  is  seen  by 
the  number  of  bishops  who  attend  local  Coun- 
cils."— A.  Plummer,  T/te  Church  of  the  Rirly 
Fathem,  eh.  3. — "  It  has  often  astonished  me  that 
no  one  has  ever  translated  the  letters  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  letters  of  St.  Augustine  have  been 
translated,  and  are  in  many  parts  very  enter- 
taining reading,  but  they  are  nothing  in  point  of 
living  interest  when  compared  with  St.  Jerome's. 
These  letters  illustrate  life  about  the  year  400  as 
nothing  else  can.  They  show  us,  for  instance, 
what  education  then  was,  what  clerical  life  con- 
sisted in;  they  tell  us  of  modes  and  fashions,  and 
they  teach  us  how  vigorous  and  constant  was 
the  communication  at  tliat  same  period  between 
the  most  distant  pans  of  the  Roman  empire. 
AV'c  are  apt  to  think  of  the  fifth  century  as  a  time 
when  there  was  very  little  travel,  and  when  most 
certainly  the  East  and  West  —  Ireland,  England, 
Gaul  and  Palestine  —  were  much  more  widely 
and  completely  separated  than  now,  when  steam 
has  practicallv  annihilated  time  and  space.  And 
yet  such  an  idea  is  very  mistaken.  There  was  a 
most  lively  intercourse  existing  between  these 
regions,  a  constant  Church  correspondence  kept 
up  between  them,  and  the  most  intense  and  vivid 
interest  maintained  by  the  Gallic  and  Syrian 
churches  in  the  minutest  details  of  their  re- 
spective histories.  Mark  now  how  this  happened. 
St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  was  the  centre  of  this 
intercourse.  His  position  in  the  Christian  world 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  can  only  be 
compared  to,  but  was  not  at  all  e<iualle(l  by,  that 
of  John  Calvin  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
Men  from  the  most  distant  parts  consulted  him. 
Bishoi)s  of  highest  renown  for  sanctity  and 
learning,  like  St.  Augustine,  and  Exujierius  of 
Toulous(;  in  southern  France,  deferred  to  his 
authoritj'.  The  keen  interest  he  took  in  the 
cluirches  of  Gaul,  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
he  possessed  of  the  most  petty  local  details  and 
religious  gos.sip  therein,  can  only  be  miderstood 
by  one  who  has  studied  hi^  very  abusive  treatise 
against  Vigilantius  or  his  correspondence  with 
Exuperius.  .  .  .  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
this  correspondence  carried  on  when  there  was 
no  postal  system?  Here  it  was  that  the  or- 
ganization of  monasticisni  supplied  a  want. 
Jerome's  letters  tell   us  the  very  name  of  his 

Eostman.     He   was  a  monk  named  Sysinnius. 
te  was  perpetually  on  the  road  between  Mar- 


seilles and  Bethlehem.  Again  and  again  does 
Jerome  mention  his  coming  and  his  going.  His 
appeamnce  must  indeed  have  been  the  great  ex- 
citement of  life  at  Bethlehem.  Travelling 
probably  via  Sardinia,  Rome,  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Adriatic,  he  gathered  up  all  kinds 
of  clerical  news  on  the  way  —  a  piece  of  conduct 
on  his  part  which  seems  to  have  had  its  usual 
results.  As  a  tale-bearer,  lie  not  only  revealed 
secrets,  but  also  separated  chief  friends,  and  this 
monk  Sysinnius  with  his  gossips  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  celebrated  (juarrel 
lietween  Augu.stine  and  Jerome." — G.  T.  Stokes, 
Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  pp.  170-172. 

A.  D.  496-800.— The  Prankish  Church  to 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. — "The  baptism 
of  Chlocfovech  [Clovis — see  Fkanks:  A.  D.  481- 
511]  was  followed  by  the  wholesale  conversion 
of  the  Franks.  No  compulsion  was  used  to 
bring  the  heathen  into  tlie  Church.  As  a  heathen, 
Chlodovech  had  treated  the  Church  with  for- 
bearance ;  he  was  etpially  tolerant  to  heathenism 
when  he  was  a  Cliristian.  But  his  example 
worked,  and  thousands  of  noble  Franks  crowded 
to  the  water  of  regeneration.  Gregory  of  Tours 
reckons  the  Franks  as  Christians  after  the  bap- 
tism of  til'  king,  which  took  place  at  Christmas, 
A.  D.  490.  His  conversion  made  no  alteration 
in  the  policy  and  conduct  of  Chlodovech;  he 
remained  the  same  mixture  of  cunning  and 
audacity,  of  cruelty  and  sensuality,  that  he  was 
before.  .  .  .  But,  though  his  baptism  was  to  him 
of  no  moral  import,  its  consequences  were  wide 
spreading.  When  Gregory  of  Tours  compares 
the  conversion  of  Chlodovech  with  that  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  he  was  fully  in  the  right. 
.  .  .  And  the  baptism  of  Chlodovech  declared  to 
the  world  that  the  new  blood  being  poured  into 
the  veins  of  the  old  and  expiring  civilization, 
had  been  quickened  by  the  same  elements,  and 
would  unite  with  the  old  in  the  new  development. 
.  .  .  That  many  of  those  who  were  baptized  car- 
ried with  them  into  their  ncAV  Christianity  their 
old  heathen  superstitions  as  well  as  their  barbarism 
is  certain;  and  the  times  were  not  those  in  which 
the  growth  of  the  great  Christian  graces  was 
encouraged;  the  therms,  however,  of  a  new  life 
were  laid." — S.  Baring-Gould,  The  Church  in 
Oermany,  ch.  8. — "The  details  of  the  history  of 
the  Merovingian  period  of  Fnuikish  history  are 
extraordinarily  complicated ;  happily,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  o\ir  purpose  to  follow  them. 
.  .  .  In  the  earlier  years  after  the  conquest,  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy  were  filled  by  Gallo-Romans. 
The  Franks  were  the  dominant  race,  and  were 
Christian,  but  they  were  new  converts  from  a 
rude  heathenism,  and  it  would  take  some  genera- 
tions to  raise  up  a  '  native  ministry  '  among 
them.  Not  only  the  literature  of  the  (Western) 
Church,  but  all  its  services,  and.  still  more,  the 
conversational  intercourse  of  all  civilized  and 
Christian  people,  was  in  Latin.  Besides,  the 
Franks  were  warriors,  a  conquering  caste,  a 
separate  nation ;  and  to  lay  down  the  battle-axe 
and  spear,  and  enter  into  the  peaceful  ranks  of 
the  Romano-Gallic  Church,  would  have  seemed 
to  them  like  changing  their  nationality  for  that 
of  the  more  highly  cultured,  perhaps,  but,  in 
their  eyes,  subject  race.  The  Frank  kings  did 
not  ignore  the  value  of  education.  Clovis  is  said 
to  have  established  a  Palatine  school,  and  encour- 
aged his  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  positions  which  his  conquests  had  opened  out 
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to  them.  His  grandsons,  we  liave  seen,  prided 
themselves  on  their  Liitin  culture.  After  a  while, 
Franks  aspired  to  the  magnificent  positions  which 
the  great  sees  of  the  Church  olTered  to  their 
ambition ;  and  we  find  men  with  Teutonic  names, 
and  no  doubt  of  Teutonic  race,  among  the 
bishops.  .  .  .  For  a  still  longer  period,  few 
Franks  entered  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Church.  Not  only  did  the  priesthood  offer  little 
temptation  to  them,  but  also  the  policy  of  the 
kings  and  nobles  opposed  the  diminution  of  their 
military  strength,  by  refusing  leave  to  their 
Franks  to  enter  into  holy  orders  or  into  the  mon- 
asteries. The  cultured  families  of  the  cities 
would  afford  an  ample  supply  of  men  for  the 
clergy,  and  promising  youths  of  a  lower  class 
seem  already  not  infrequently  to  have  been  edu- 
cated for  the  service  of  the  Church.  It  was  only 
in  the  later  period,  when  some  approach  had 
been  made  to  a  fusion  of  the  races,  that  we  find 
Franks  entering  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Church,  and  simultaneously  we  find  Gallo- 
Romans  in  the  ranks  of  the  armies.  .  .  .  Monks 
wielded  a  powerful  spiritual  influence.  But  the 
name  of  not  a  single  priest  appears  in  the  history 
of  the  times  as  exercising  any  influence  or 
authorit3^  .  .  .  Under  the  gradual  secularization 
of  the  Church  in  the  Merovingian  period,  the 
monasteries  had  the  greatest  share  in  keeping 
alive  a  remnant  of  vital  religion  among  the 
people ;  and  in  the  gradual  decay  of  learning  and 
art,  the  nonastic  institution  was  the  ark  in  which 
the  ancient  civilizntion  survived  the  deluge  of 
barbarism,  and  emerged  at  length  to  spread  itself 
over  the  modern  world." — E.  L.  Cutts,  Charle- 
7)uir/iu.,  rh.  5  and  7.  —  "  Two  Anglo-Sa.xon  monks, 
St.  Wiifriu,  bishop  of  York,  and  St.  Willibrord 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  savage  fisher- 
men of  Friesland  and  Holland  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  and  beginning  of  the  eighth  century; 
they  were  followed  by  another  Englishman,  the 
most  renowned  of  all  these  missionaries,  Win- 
frith,  whose  name  was  changed  to  Boniface, 
perhaps  by  the'Pope,  in  recognition  of  his  active 
and  beneficent  apostleship.  When  Gregory  II. 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Germany  (723),  he  went 
through  Bavaria  and  established  tliere  the  dio- 
ceses of  Frisingen,  Passau,  and  Ratisbon.  When 
Pope  Zacharias  bestowed  the  rank  of  metro- 
politan upon  the  Church  of  Mainz  in  748,  he 
entrusted  its  direction  to  St.  Boniface,  who  from 
that  time  was  primate,  as  it  were,  of  all  Ger- 
many, under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  St. 
Boniface  was  assassinated  by  the  Pagans  of  Fries- 
land  in  755."— V.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  bk.  3,  ch.  8. — "Boniface,  wlio.sc  original 
name  was  Winfrld,  was  of  a  noble  Devonshire 
family  (A.  D.  080),  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Nutcclle,  in  Hampshire,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  j'ears  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  ability,  when  (in  A.  I).  716),  seized 
with  the  prevalent  missionary  enthusiasm,  he 
abandoned  his  prospects  at  home,  and  set  out 
witli  two  companions  to  labour  among  the  Fris- 
ians. .  .  .  Winfrid  was  refused  permission  by 
tlie  Duke  to  preach  in  his  dominions,  and  he 
returned  home  to  England.  In  the  following 
spring  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  renuxined  for 
.some  months,  and  then,  with  a  general  authori- 
zation from  the  pope  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Central  Europe,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  passed 
Ihrough  Bavaria  into  Thuringia,  where  he  began 
his  work.      WliUe  here  the  UeutU  of  liadbod, 


\.  D.  710,  and  the  conquest  of  Frisia  by  Charles 
Martel.  opened  up  new  prospects  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  that  covuitry,  and  Boniface  went 
thither  and  laboured  for  three  years  among  the 
missionaries,  under  Willibrord  of  Utrecht.  Then, 
following  in  tlie  track  of  the  victorious  forces  of 
Charles  Martel,  he  i)lunged  into  the  wilds  of 
Ilessia,  converted  two  of  its  chiefs  whose  example 
was  followed  by  nuiltitudes  of  the  Hessians  and 
Saxons,  and  a  monastery  arose  at  Amiuieburg  as 
the  head-(iuartcr8  of  the  mission.  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  being  informed  of  this  success,  simi- 
moned  Boniface  to  Rome,  A.  1).  723,  and  conse- 
crated him  a  regionary  l)ishop,  with  a  general 
jurisdiction  over  all  whom  he  should  win  from 
paganism  into  the  Christian  fold,  re(iuiring  from 
him  at  the  same  time  the  oath  which  was  usvmlly 
required  of  bishops  within  the  patriarcliate  of 
Rome,  of  obedience  to  the  see.  .  .  .  Boniface 
was  not  only  a  zealous  missionarj',  an  earnest 
preacher,  a  learned  scholar,  but  he  was  a  states- 
man and  an  able  administrator.  He  not  (mly 
spread  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  but  he 
organized  the  Church  among  the  newly  converted 
nations  of  Germany;  he  regulated  the  disorder 
which  existed  in  the  Frankish  Church,  and  estab- 
lished the  relations  between  Church  and  State  on 
a  settled  basis.  The  mediaeval  analysts  tell  us 
that  Boniface  crowned  Pepin  king,  and  modern 
writers  have  usually  reproduced  tlie  statement. 
'Rettberg,  and  the  able  writer  of  the  biography 
of  Boniface  in  Ilerzog  (Fieal  Ecyk,  s.  v.),  argue 
satisfactorily  from  Boniface's  lett<'rs  that  he  took 
no  part  in  Pepin's  coronation.'  When  Boniface 
withdrew  from  the  active  supervision  of  the 
Frankish  Churches,  it  is  probable  that  his  place 
was  to  some  extent  supplied  in  the  councils  of 
the  mayor  and  in  the  synods  of  the  Church  by 
Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  a  man  whose 
character  and  influence  in  the  history  of  the 
Frank  Church  have  hardly  hitherto  been  appre- 
ciated."— E.  L.  Cutts,  Charlemagne,  ch.  12. — 
"Both  Karlmann  and  Pippin  tried  to  refonn 
certain  abuses  that  had  crei^t  into  the  Church. 
Two  councils,  convoked  by  Karlmann,  the  one  in 
Germany  (742),  the  other  in  the  following  year 
at  Lestines  (near  Charleroi,  in  Belgium),  drew  up 
decrees  which  abolished  superstitious  rites  and 
certain  Pagan  ceremonies,  still  remaining  in 
force;  they  also  authorized  grants  of  Church 
lands  by  the  '  Prince '  for  military  purposes  on 
condition  of  a  payment  of  an  annual  rent  to  the 
('hurc'a;  they  reformed  the  ecclesiastical  life, 
forbade  the  priests  to  hunt  or  to  ride  through  the 
woods  with  dogs,  falcons,  or  sparrow-hawks; 
and,  finally,  made  all  i)riests  subordinate  to  their 
diocesan  bishops,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
give  account  each  year  of  their  faith  and  their 
ministry  —  all  of  which  were  necessary  provisions 
for  the  organization  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
and  for  the  regulation  of  church  government. 
Similar  measures  were  taken  by  the  Council  of 
Soissons,  convoked  by  Pippin  in  744.  In  747, 
Karlmanu  renounced  the  world  and  retired  to 
the  celebrated  Italian  monastery  of  iVIonte^Cas- 
sino.  As  he  left  he  entrusted  his  children  to 
the  care  of  their  uncle.  Pippin,  who  robbed 
them  of  their  inheritance  and  ruled  ahme  over 
the  whole  Frankish  Emi)ire.  .  .  .  Charlemagne 
enlarged  and  completed  tlie  work  Avhich  had 
only  been  begun  by  Charles  Marte!  and  IMppiii. 
.  .  .  The  Sliddle  Ages  acknowledged  two 
Masters,  the  Pope  aad  the  Emperor,  uud  theso 
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two  powers  came,  the  one  from  Rome,  and  the 
other  from  Austriisian  France.  .  .  .  The  mayors 
of  Austrasia,  Pippin  of  Ileristal,  and  Charles 
Martel,  rebuilt  the  Frankish  monarchy  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  tlie  empire  of  Charlemagne; 
.  .  .  the  Roman  pontiffs  .  .  .  gathered  aroimd 
them  all  the  churches  of  the  West,  and  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  great  Catholic 
society,  over  which  one  day  Gregory  VH.  an<l 
Innocent  III.  should  claim  to  have  sole  dominion. " 
—V.  Duruy,  Jlint.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  119- 
122,  lOH. — See  Mayohs  of  THE  Palace  ;  Fkanks: 
A.  I).  T(5H-,S14;  and  Papacy:  A.  D.  755-774,  and 
774. — The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  (see  Roman  Empire,  A.  D. 
81)0)  gave  the  Western  Church  the  place  in  the 
stiite  it  had  held  under  the  earlier  Roman  emper- 
ors. The  character  of  so  great  a  man,  the  very 
books  he  read  and  all  that  fed  the  vigorous  ideal 
element  in  so  powerful  a  spirit  are  worthy  of 
interest;  for  this  at  least  he  sought  to  accomplish 

—  to  give  order  to  a  tumultuous  and  barbarian 
world,  and  to  establish  learning,  and  purify  the 
church:  "While  at  tal)le,  he  liked  to  hear  a 
recital  or  a  reading,  and  it  was  histories  and  the 
great  deeds  of  past  times  which  were  usually 
read  to  him.  lie  took  great  pleasure,  also,  in  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine,  and  especially  in  that 
whose  title  is  'De  Civitate  Dei.'.  .  .  lie  prac- 
ticed the  Christian  religion  in  all  its  purity  and 
with  great  fervour,  whose  principles  had  been 
taught  him  from  his  infancy.  ...  He  diligently 
attended  .  .  .  church  in  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing, and  even  at  night,  to  a.ssist  at  the  oflices 
and  at  the  holy  sacrifice,  as  much  as  his  health 
permitted  him.  He  watched  with  care  that 
nothing  should  be  done  but  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  constantly  ordering  the  guardians  of 
the  churcii  not  to  allow  anything  to  be  brought 
there  or  left  there  inconsistent  with  or  unworthy 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  .  .  .  He  was  alwaj's 
ready  to  help  the  poor,  and  it  was  not  onlj'  in 
his  own  coimtry,  or  within  his  own  dominions 
that  he  dispensed  those  gratuitous  liberalities 
which  the  Greeks  call  'alms,'  but  beyond  the 
seas — in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Alexandria,  at  Carthage,  everywhere  where 
he  learned  that  Christians  were  living  in  poverty 

—  he  pitied  their  misery  and  loved  to  send  them 
money.  If  he  sought  with  so  much  care  the 
friendship  of  foreign  sovereigns,  it  was,  above 
all,  to  procure  for  the  Christians  living  under 
their  rule  help  and  relief.  Of  all  the  holy 
places,  he  had,  above  all,  a  great  veneration  for 
the  Church  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  at  Rome." — 
Eginhard,  Life  of  Charlemagne. — "The  religious 
side  of  Charles'  character  is  of  the  greatest  mter- 
est  in  the  study  of  his  remarkable  character  as  a 
whole  and  his  religious  policy  led  to  the  most 
important  and  durable  results  of  his  reign.  He 
inherited  an  ecclesiastical  policy  from  his  father ; 
the  policy  of  regulating  and  strengthening  the 
influence  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  as  the 
chief  agent  of  civilization,  and  a  great  means  of 
binding  the  various  elements  of  the  empire  into 
one ;  the  policy  of  accepting  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
as  the  head  of  Western  Christianity,  with  patri- 
archal authority  over  all  its  Churches."— E.  L. 
Cutts,  Charlemagm,  rh.  23. — The  following  is  a 
noteworthy  passage  from  Charlemagne's  Capitu- 
lary of  787 :  "  It  is  our  wish  that  you  may  be  what 
it  behoves  the  soldiers  of  the  church  to  be, — 
religious  iu  heart,  leorueU  in  discourse,  pure  in 


act,  eloquent  in  speech ;  so  that  all  who  approach 
your  hou.se  in  order  to  invoke  the  Divine  Ma.ster, 
or  to  behold  the  excellence  of  the  religious  life, 
may  be  edified  in  beholding  you,  and  instructed 
in  hearing  you  discourse  or  chant,  and  may 
return  home  rendering  thanks  to  God  most  High. 
Fail  not,  as  thou  regardest  our  favour,  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  all  thy  suffragans  and  to  all 
the  monasteries;  and  let  no  monk  go  beyond  his 
monastery  to  administer  justice  or  to  enter  the 
a.ssemblies  and  the  voting-places.  Adieu." — J. 
B.  Mullingcr,  The.  Schools  of  Chnvlcs  the  Great. 

Sth-7th  Centuries. — The  Nestorian,  Mono- 
physite  and  Monothelite  Controversies.    Sec 

NeSTOUIAN  and  MONOPIIYSITE,  aud  MONOTIIE- 
LITE. 

5th-9th  Centuries. — The  Irish  Church  and 
its  missions. —  The  story  of  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  and  of  the  missionary 
labors  of  the  Church  Avhich  he  founded,  is  briefly 
told  elsewhere  —  see  Iiieland:  5th-8th  Cen- 
TuiiiES.  "The  early  Church  worked  her  way, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  'underground,' 
under  camp  and  palace,  under  senate  and  forum. 
But  turn  where  we  will  in  these  Celtic  missions, 
we  notice  how  different  were  the  features  that 
marked  them  now.  In  Dalaradia  St.  Patrick 
obtains  the  site  of  his  earliest  church  from  the 
cliieftain  of  the  country,  Dichu.  At  Tara,  he 
obtains  from  King  Laoghaire  a  reluctant  toler- 
ation of  his  ministry.  In  Connaught  he  addresses 
himself  first  to  the  chieftains  of  Tirawley,  and  in 
3Iunster  baptizes  Angus,  the  king,  at  Cashel, 
the  seat  of  the  kings.  What  he  di(l  in  Ireland 
reproduces  itself  in  the  Celtic  misfsions  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  we  cannot  but  take  note  of 
the  important  influence  of  Welsh  and  Pictish 
chiefs.  .  .  .  '  The  people  may  not  have  adopted 
the  actual  profession  of  Christianity,  which  was 
all  perhaps  that  in  the  first  instance  they  adopted 
from  any  clear  or  intelligent  appreciation  of  its 
superiority  to  their  former  religion.  But  to 
obtain  from  the  people  even  an  actual  profession 
of  Christianity  was  an  important  step  to  ultimate 
success.  It  secured  toleration  at  least  for  Chris- 
tian institutions.  It  enabled  the  missionaries  to 
plant  in  every  tribe  their  churches,  schools,  and 
monasteries,  and  to  establish  among  the  half 
pagan  inhabitants  of  the  country  societies  of 
holy  men,  whose  devotion,  usefulness,  and  piety 
soon  produced  an  effect  on  the  most  barbarous 
and  savage  hearts. '  " — G.  F.  Maclear,  Conversion 
of  the  West:  The  Celts,  ch.  11.— "The  Medieval 
Church  of  the  West  found  in  the  seventh  century 
an  immense  task  before  it  to  fulfil.  .  .  .  The 
missionaries  who  addressed  themselves  to  the 
enormous  task  of  the  conversion  of  Germany 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  groups 
— the  British,  the  Frankish,  and,  entering  some- 
what later  into  an  honourable  rivalry  with  these, 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  A  word  or  two  upon  each  of 
these  groups.  The  British  —  they  include  Irish 
and  Scotch  —  could  no  longer  find  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  in  England,  now  that 
there  the  Roman  rule  and  discipline,  to  which 
they  were  so  little  disposed  to  submit,  had  every- 
whe.'c  won  the  day.  Their  own  religious  houses 
were  full  to  overflowing.  At  home  there  was 
little  for  them  to  do,  while  yet  that  divine 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  winning  of  souls, 
which  had  so  possessed  the  heart  of  St. 
Patrick,  lived  on  in  theirs.  To  these  so  minded, 
pagau    Germany    offered   a  welcome   field   of 
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labour,  and  one  in  which  there  was  ample  room 
for  all.  Then  there  were  the  Prankish  mission- 
aries, who  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Prankish 
kings,  which  sometimes  served  them  in  good 
stead;  while  at  other  times  this  protection  was 
very  far  from  a  recommendation  in  their  eyes  who 
were  easily  persuaded  to  see  in  these  missionaries 
the  emissaries  of  a  foe.  Add  to  these  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  these  last,  mindful  of  the  source  from 
which  they  had  received  their  own  Christianity, 
making  it  a  point  to  attach  their  converts  to 
Itome,  even  as  they  were  tliomselves  bound  to 
her  by  the  closest  ties.  The  language  which 
these  spoke  — a  language  ^/hich  as  yet  can  have 
diverged  very  little  from  the  Low  German  of 
Frisia,  must  have  given  to  them  many  facilities 
which  the  Prankish  missionaries  possessed  in  a 
far  slighter  degree,  the  British  not  at  all ;  and 
this  may  help  to  account  for  a  success  on  their 
parts  far  greater  than  attended  the  labours  of  the 
others.  To  them  too  it  was  mainly  due  that  the 
battle  of  the  Creeds,  which  had  been  fought 
and  lost  by  the  Celtic  missionaries  in  England, 
and  was  presently  renewed  in  Germany,  had 
Anally  the  same  issues  there  as  in  England. 
...  At  the  same  time,  there  were  diflfereuces  in 
the  intensity  and  obstinacy  of  resistance  to  the 
messiige  of  truth,  which  would  be;  otferc<l  by 
different  t.i''K's.  There  was  ground,  which  at 
an  early  day  had  been  won  for  the  Gospel,  but 
which  in  the  storms  and  confusion  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries  had  been  lost  again;  the 
whole  line,  that  is,  of  the  Danube  and  the  Khine, 
regions  fair  and  prosperous  once,  but  in  every 
sense  wildernesses  now.  In  these  we  may  note 
a  readier  acceptance  of  the  message  than  found 
place  in  lands  which  in  earlier  times  that  mes- 
sage had  never  reached;  as  though  obscure 
reminiscences  and  traditions  of  the  past,  not 
wholly  extinct,  had  helped  to  set  forward  the 
present  work.'" — U.  C.  Trench,  Lectures  on 
Medieval  Church  lltHtory,  led.  5. — "From  Ireland 
cameGallus,  Fridolin,  Kilian,  Trutbert  and  Levin. 
,  .  .  The  order  in  which  these  men  succeeded  one 
another  cannot  always  be  established,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  accounts.  We  know  thus  much, 
that  of  all  those  above-mentioned,  Gallus  was  the 
first,  for  his  labours  in  Helvetia  (Switzerland)  were 
continued  from  the  preceding  into  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  treating.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  uncertain  as  to  Fridolin  whether  he  had  not 
completed  his  work  before  Gallus,  in  the  sixth 
century,  for  in  the  opinion  of  some  he  closed  his 
career  in  the  time  of  Clodoveus  I. ,  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  he  is  said  to  have  lived  under 
Clodoveus  II. ,  or  at  another  period.  His  labours 
extended  over  the  lands  on  the  3Ioselle,  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  over  Helvetia,  Rha'tia  and 
Nigra  Silva  (the  Black  Forest).  He  built  the 
monastery  of  Sekkinga  on  the  Rhine.  Trutbert 
was  a  contemporary  and  at  the  same  time  a 
countryman  of  Gallus.  His  sphere  of  action  is 
said  to  have  been  Brisgovia  (Breisgau)  and  the 
Black  Forest.  Almost  half  a  century  later  Kil- 
ian proclaimed  the  gospel  in  Franconia  and 
Wirtzburg,  with  two  assistants,  Colonatus  and 
Totnanus.  In  the  latter  place  they  converted 
duke  Qozbert,  and  were  put  to  death  there  in 
688.  After  the  above  mentioned  missionaries 
from  Ireland,  in  the  seventh  century,  had  built 
churches  and  hionasteries  in  the  southern  Ger- 
many, the  missionaries  from  Britiiin  repaired 
with  a  similar  purpose,  to  the  northern  countries. 


.  .  .  !Men  from  other  nations,  as  Willerious, 
bishop  of  Brema,  preached  in  Transalbingia  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Almost  all 
tlie  missionaries  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Fninks 
selected  southern  Germany  as  their  sphere  of 
action:  Emmeran,  about  040,  Itatisbona,  Rud- 
bert,  about  690,  Bajoaria  (Bavaria),  Corbinian  the 
country  around  Prisinga.  Otlu-rt  the  Breisgau 
and  Black  Forest,  and  Pirmiiiius  flie  Breisgau, 
Bajoaria,  Franconia,  Helvetia,  and  Alsatis." — 
J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch,  lltimlliook  of  the  (ieiKjrdphy  and 
Statistics  of  the  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  305-807. 

A.  D.  553-800.— The  Western  Church,— Rise 
of  the  Papacy. — "Though  kindly  treated,  the 
Church  of  Rome  did  not  make  any  progress 
under  the  Ostrogoths.  But  when  their  power 
had  been  broken  (553),  and  Rome  had  been  jilaced 
again  imder  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  [see  Rome:  A.  D.  585-5.53],  the 
very  remoteness  of  her  new  master  insurr'd  to 
the  Church  a  more  prosperous  future.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Lombards  drove  a  great  many 
refugees  into  her  territory,  and  the  Roman  popu- 
lation showed  a  slight  return  of  its  old  energy  in 
its  double  hatred  toward  them,  as  barbarians  and 
as  Arians.  ...  It  was  at  tliis  favorable  point  in 
the  state  of  affairs,  though  critical  in  some  re- 
spects, that  Gregorj-  the  Great  made  his  appear- 
ance (590-004).  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  noble 
Anicia  family,  and  added  to  his  advantages  of 
''irth  and  position  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
endowed  body  and  nund.  He  was  prefect  of 
Rome  when  less  than  thirty  years  old,  but 
after  holding  this  office  a  few  months  he 
abandoned  the  honors  and  cares  of  worldly  things 
for  the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  His  reputati(m 
did  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  ob.scurity  of 
that  life.  Toward  579  he  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople by  Pope  Pelagius  II.  as  secretary  or  pi.pal 
nuncio,  and  he  rendered  distinguished  services 
to  the  Holy  See  in  its  relations  with  the  Empire 
and  in  its  struggles  against  the  Lombards.  In 
590  the  clerg}',  the  senate,  and  the  people  raised 
him  with  one  accord  to  the  sovereign  pontificate, 
to  succeed  Pelagius.  As  it  was  still  necessary 
for  every  election  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Em- 
peror at  Constimtinople,  Gregory  wrote  to  him 
to  beg  him  not  to  sanction  this  one;  but  the 
letter  was  intercepted  and  soon  orders  arrived 
from  Maurice  ratifying  the  election.  Gregory 
hid  himself,  but  he  was  discovered  and  led  back 
to  Rome.  When  once  Pope,  though  against  his 
will,  he  used  his  power  to  strengthen  the  papacy, 
to  propagate  Christianity,  and  to  improve  the 
discipline  and  organization  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
Strengthened  thus  by  his  own  efforts,  he  imder- 
took  the  propagation  of  Christianity  and  ortho- 
doxy both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the 
old  Roman  Empire.  Within  those  limits  there 
were  still  some  who  clung  to  paganism,  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  even  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  at 
Terracina,  and  doubtless  also  in  Gaul,  as  there 
is  a  constitution  of  Childebert  still  extant  dated 
554,  and  entitled:  'For  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
mains of  idolatry. '  There  were  Arians  very  near 
to  Rome  —  namely,  the  Lombards;  but  through 
the  intervention  of  Theudalinda,  their  queen, 
Gregory  succeeded  in  having  Adelwald,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith ; 
as  early  as  587  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  under 
Reccaretl,  were  converted.  .  .  .  The  Roman 
Empire  had  perished,  and  the  barbarians  had 
built  upon  its  ruins  many  slight  structures  that 
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were  soon  overthrown.  Not  even  had  the 
FninkH,  who  were  destined  to  be  perpetuated  as 
a  nation,  as  yet  siicceeded  in  founding  a  social 
state  of  any  strengtii;  their  luck  of  experience 
led  tlieni  from  one  attempt  to  another,  all  equally 
vain;  even  the  attem|)t  of  Charlcniafrne  met 
with  no  more  permanent  success.  In  the  midst 
of  these  successive  failures  one  institution  alone, 
developing  slowly  and  steadily  through  the  cen- 
turies, following  out  the  spirit  of  its  principles, 
continued  to  grow  and  gain  in  power,  in  extent 
and  in  vuiity.  .  .  .  The  Pope  had  now  become, 
in  truth,  the  ruler  of  Christendom.  lie  was, 
however,  still  a  subject  of  the  Greek  Emperor; 
but  a  rupture  was  inevitable,  as  his  authority, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  growing  day  by  day,  and 
the  emperor's  on  the  contrary,  was  declining." — 
V.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  the  Middh  Ages,  pp.  114-115, 
108-109,  117.  — "the  real  power  which  advanced 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  see  during  these  ages 
was  the  reaction  against  the  Byzantine  despotism 
over  the  Eastern  Church;  and  this  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  although  the  new  map  of 
Europe  had  been  marked  out,  in  outline  at  least, 
by  the  year  500,  the  Roman  see.  clung  to  the 
eastern  connection  until  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century.  ...  In  the  political  or  diplo- 
matic struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  Em- 
perors, in  which  the  Emperors  endeavored  to 
make  the  Church  subservient  to  the  imperial 
policy,  OS'  to  adjust  the  situation  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  empire,  and  the  Church  strove  to 
retain  its  autonomy  as  a  witness  to  the  faith  and 
a  legislator  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  became,  so  to  speak,  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  opposition;  and  the  East  was  willing 
to  exalt  his  authority,  as  a  counterpoise  to  that 
of  the  Emperor,  to  any  extent  short  of  acknowl- 
edging that  the  primacy  implied  a  supremacy. " 
— J.  II.  Egar,  ChriHtendom  :  Ecclesiastical  and 
Political,  from  Constantino  to  tfie  Itef&rmation,  p. 
99. — "The  election  system  was  only  used  for 
one  degree  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  for  the 
bishopric.  The  lower  dignitaries  »vere  chosen 
by  the  bishop.  They  were  divided  into  two 
categories  of  orders  —  the  higher  and  the  lower 
orders.  There  were  three  higher  orders,  namely, 
the  priests,  tlie  deacons,  and  the  sub-deacons, 
and  four  lower  orders,  the  acolytes,  the  door- 
keepers, the  exorcists,  and  the  readers.  The 
latter  orders  were  ncjt  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  clergy,  as  their  members  were  the 
servants  of  the  others.  As  regards  the  territorial 
divisions,  the  bishop  governed  the  diocese, which 
at  a  much  later  date  was  divided  into  parishes, 
whose  spiritual  welfare  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
parish  priest  or  curate  (curio).  The  parishes, 
taken  together,  constituted  the  diocese ;  the  united 
dioceses,  or  suffragan  bishoprics,  constituted  the 
ecclesiastical  province,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
metropolitan  or  archbishop.  When  a  provin- 
cial council  was  held,  it  met  in  the  metropolis 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  metropolitan. 
Above  the  metropolitans  were  the  Patriarchs,  in 
the  East,  and  the  Primates  in  the  West,  bishops 
who  held  the  great  capitals  or  the  apostolic  sees, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rome, 
Jerusalem,  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Carthage  in 
Africa,  and  Heraclius  in  Thrace;  among  them 
Rome  ranked  higher  by  one  degree,  and  from 
this  supreme  position  exercised  a  supreme  author- 
ity acknowledged  by  all  the  Church." — V. 
Duruy,  Uist,  of  tfis  MiddU  Ages,  pp.  109-110. — 


"The  divergence  of  the  two  Churches,  Eastern 
and  Western,  was  greater  in  reality  than  it 
apjtears  to  Im'  from  a  superficial  view.  It  was 
based  on  essiaitial  variations  in  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  people  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  on  the  nature  of  their  civilization,  and  on 
the  different,  almo.st  antagonistic,  development  of 
the  Christian  idea  in  one  Church  and  in  the  other. 
.  .  .  The  Eastern  Church  rejoiced  in  its  direct 
afliliation  with  apostolic  times,  in  its  careful  pre- 
servation of  traditions,  and  was  convinced  oi  its 
especial  right  to  be  considered  the  true  heir  and 
succes.sor  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  letter  of  the  law 
superseded  the  spirit;  religion  stiffened  into  for- 
malism; piety  consisted  in  strict  observance  of 
ceremonial  rites;  external  holiness  replaced  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  devotion.  .  .  .  Throughout 
the  West  the  tendency  was  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion—  towards  the  practical  application  of  the 
religious  idea.  The  effete,  worn-out  civilization 
of  the  past  was  there  renovated  by  contact  and 
admixture  with  young  and  vigorous  races,  and 
gained  new  strength  and  vitality  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  Church,  freed  from  control, 
became  independent  and  self-asserting;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government,  the  preservation  of 
social  order,  devolved  upon  it,  and  it  rose 
proudly  to  the  task." — A.  F.  Heard,  Tlie  litis- 
sian  VhurcJi  and  Russian  Dissent,  pp.  6^10. — 
"On  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  and 
the  demonstration,  rendered  manifest  to  all,  that 
with  the  complete  triumph  of  the  new  world  of 
secular  polities  a  new  spiritual  development,  a 
new  phase  of  Divine  guidance,  was  opening, 
the  conscience  of  the  believers  was  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  cowardly  inac- 
tivity. 'Go  ye  into  all  nations,  and  baptize 
them,'  had  been  the  last  words  of  their  blessed 
Master.  ...  It  is  to  this  new  or  revived  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  distinguished  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, of  which  I  Ai^ould  place  Pope  Gregory  the 
First,  or  the  Greut,  as  the  central  figure,  that  I 
desire  now  to  introduce  you.  Remember  that 
the  Empire,  which  had  represented  the  unity  of 
mankind,  had  become  disintegrated  and  broken 
into  fragments.  Men  were  no  longer  Romans, 
but  Goths  and  Sueves,  Burgundiars  and  Van- 
dals, and  beyond  them  Huns,  Avirs,  Franks, 
and  Lombards,  some  with  a  slight  tincture  of 
Christian  teaching,  but  most  with  none.  .  .  . 
Let  but  the  Gospel  be  proclaimed  to  all,  and 
leave  the  issue  in  God's  hands!  Such  was  the 
contrast  between  the  age  of  Leo  and  the  age  of 
Gregory !  .  .  .  The  conversion  of  Clovis  and  the 
Franks  is,  I  suppose,  the  earliest  instance  of  a 
Christian  mission  carried  out  on  a  national  scale 
by  the  common  action  of  the  Church  represented 
by  the  Pope  and  See  of  Rome.  It  becomes 
accordingly  a  great  historical  event,  deserving 
the  earnest  consideration  not  of  Churchmen  only, 
but  of  all  political  enquirers. " — C.  Merivale,  Four 
Lectures  on  some  Eiyochs  of  Early  Church  Hist., 
pp.  173-177. — "Christianity  thus  renewed  its 
ardor  for  proselytism,  and  Gregory  contributed  to 
its  success  most  wisely  by  enjoining  precepts  of 
moderation  upon  his  missionaries,  and  by  the 
skillful  manner  in  which  he  made  the  transition 
to  Catholicism  easy  to  the  pagans ;  he  wrote  to 
Augustine :  '  Be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  pagan 
temples ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  destroy  the  idols, 
then  to  sprinkle  the  edifice  with  holy  water,  and 
to  build  altars  and  place  relics  there.  If  the 
temples  are  well  built,  it  is  a  wise  and  useful 
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thing  for  them  to  pass  from  the  worship  of 
(lemons  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  for 
while  ihc  nation  sees  its  old  places  of  worship 
Btill  standing,  it  will  bo  the  more  ready  to  go 
there,  by  force  of  habit,  to  worship  the  true 
God.'  In  the  interior  Gregory  succeeded  in 
arranging  the  different  degrees  of  power  in  the 
Church,  and  in  forcing  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  power  of  tlie  Holy  See.  We  lind  him 
granting  the  title  of  Vicar  of  Gaul  to  the  bishop 
of  Aries,  and  corresponding  with  Augustine, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  with  the  archbishop  of  Seville  in  regard 
to  Spain,  with  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in 
regard  to  Greece,  and,  finally,  sending  legates 
'a  latere'  to  Cciista'  iiiople.  In  his  Pastoral, 
which  he  wrote  on  He  occasion  of  his  election, 
and  winch  becan  3  an  established  precedent  in 
the  West,  he  presc  "ibed  to  the  bishops  their 
several  duties,  follow,  ing  the  decisions  of  many 
councils.  He  sti  >>ngthened  the  hierarchy  by 
preventing  the  encroachments  of  the  bishops 
upon  one  another :  '  I  have  given  to  you  the 
spiritual  direction  of  Britain, '  he  wrote  to  the 
ambitious  Augustine,  '  and  not  that  of  the  Gauls. ' 
He  rearranged  the  monasteries,  made  discipline 
the  object  of  his  vigilant  care,  reformed  Churcl 
music,  and  substituted  the  chant  that  bears  his 
name  for  the  Ambrosian  chant,  'which  re- 
sembled,' according  to  a  contemporary,  'the  far- 
off  noise  of  a  chariot  rumbling  over  pebbles.' 
Rome,  victorious  again  with  the  help  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  continued  to  push  her  conquests  to 
distant  countries  after  his  death." — V.  Duruy, 
Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  116. — See,  above: 
A.  I).  496-800,  and  Ro.me  :  A.  D.  590-640. 

A.  D.  597-800.— The  English  Church.— "It 
seems  right  to  add  a  word  of  caution  against  the 
common  confusion  between  the  British  Church 
and  the  English  Church.  They  were  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  had  very  little  to  do  with  one  another. 
To  cite  the  British  bishops  at  the  Councils  of 
Aries  and  Rimini  as  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  English  Church  is  preposterous.  There  was 
then  no  England ;  and  the  ancestors  of  English 
Churchmen  were  heathen  tribes  on  the  continent. 
The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  begins 
with  the  episcopate  of  Archbisliop  Theodore 
(A.  D.  668),  or  at  the  very  earliest  witli  the  land- 
ing of  Augustine  (A.  D.  597).  By  that  time  the 
British  Church  had  been  almost  destroyed  by 
the  heathen  English.  .  .  .  Bede  tells  us  that 
down  to  his  day  the  Britons  still  treated  English 
Christians  as  pagans." — A.  Plummer,  The  Church 
of  the  Early  Fathers,  eh.  8. — "About  the  year 
580,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius,  Gregory  occu- 
pied the  rank  of  a  deacon  among  the  Roman 
clergy.  He  was  early  noted  for  liis  zeal  and 
piety ;  coming  into  large  possessions,  as  an  off- 
shoot of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  he  had  ex- 
pended his  wealth  in  the  foundation  of  no  less 
than  seven  monasteries,  and  had  become  himself 
the  abbot  of  one  of  them,  St.  Andrew's,  at  Rome. 
Bevoted  as  he  was  from  the  first  to  all  the  good 
works  to  which  the  religious  profession  might 
l>est  apply  itself,  his  attention  was  more  par- 
ticularly turned  to  the  cause  of  Christian  mis- 
sions by  casually  remarking  a  troop  of  young 
slaves  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  Roman  market. 
Struck  with  the  beauty  or  fresh  complexion  of 
these  strangers,  he  asked  whether  they  were 
Christians  or  Pagans.  They  were  Pagans,  it 
was  replietl.     How  sad,  he  exclaimed,  that  such 


fair  countenaees  should  lie  under  the  power  of 
demons.  '  Whence  came  they  t ' — '  From  Anglia. ' 
— 'Truly  they  are  Angels.  What  is  the  name 
of  their  country'?' — 'Deira.' — 'Truly  they  are 
sul)ject  to  the  wrathof  God:  ira  Dei.  And  their 
king'?' — 'Is  named  ^Ella." — '  Let  them  learn  to 
sing  Allelujah.'  Britain  had  lately  fallen  under 
til'  sway  of  the  heathen  Angles.  Throughout 
till  eastern  section  of  the  island,  the  faith  of 
Christ,  wliieh  had  been  established  there  from 
early  times,  had  been,  it  seems,  utterly  extirpated. 
The  British  church  of  Lucius  and  Albanus  still 
lingered,  but  was  chiefly  confined  within  the 
ruder  districts  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Cumbria. 
The  reported  destruction  of  the  people  with  all 
their  churches,  and  all  their  culture,  begun  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Angles  and  their  kindred  Saxons,  had  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  Christendom.  The 
'  Groans  of  the  Britons '  had  terrified  all  man- 
kind, and  discouraged  even  the  bnive  mis- 
sionaries of  Italy  and  Gaul.  .  .  .  Gregory  de- 
termined to  make  the  sacrifice  himself.  He 
prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  sanction  his  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  people  of  Rome,  with  whom  he  was 
a  favourite,  interposed,  and  he  was  constrained 
reluctantly  to  forego  the  peril  and  the  blessing. 
But  the  sight  he  had  witnessed  in  the  market- 
place still  retained  its  impression  upon  him.  He 
kept  the  fair-haired  Angles  ever  in  view;  and 
when,  in  the  year  592,  he  was  himself  elevated 
to  the  popedom,  he  resolved  to  send  a  mission, 
and  fling  upon  the  obscure  shores  of  Britain  the 
full  beams  of  the  sun  of  Christendom,  as  they 
then  seemed  to  shine  so  conspicuously  at  Rome. 
Augustine  was  the  preacher  chosen  from  among 
the  inmates  of  one  of  Gregory's  monasteries,  for 
the  arduous  task  thus  imposed  upon  him.  He 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  select  band  of 
twelve  monks,  together  with  a  certain  number  of 
attendants.  .  .  .  There  is  something  very  re- 
markable in  the  facility  with  which  the  fierce 
idolaters,  whose  name  had  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Christian  nations  far  and  near,  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  this  band  of  peaceful 
evangelists."' — C.  ]\Ierivale,  Four  lectures  on  some 
Epochs  of  Early  Vhurch  History,  jrp.  192-198.— 
See  Enol.\nd:  A.  D.  597-685.— The  Roman 
missionaries  in  England  landed  in  Kent  and  ap- 
pear to  have  had  more  influence  with  the  petty 
courts  of  the  little  kingdoms  than  with  the  people. 
The  conversio  11  of  the  North  of  England  must 
be  credited  to  Am  Irish  monastery  on  the  island 
of  lona.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury these  Irish  Christians  were  seized  with  an 
unconquerable  impulse  to  wander  afar  and 
preach  Christianity  to  the  heathen.  In  563 
Columba,  with  twelve  confederates,  left  Ireland 
and  founded  a  monastery  on  a  small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland  (lona  or  Hy),  through  the 
influence  of  wliich  the  Scots  and  Picts  of  Britain 
became  converted  to  Christianity,  twenty-three 
missions  among  the  Scots  and  eighteen  in  the 
country  of  the  Picts  having  been  established  at 
tlie  death  of  Columba  (597).  Under  his  third 
successor  the  heathen  Saxons  were  converted; 
Aedan,  summoned  by  Osward  of  Northumbria, 
having  labored  among  them  from  635  to  651  aa 
missionary,  abbot,  anil  bishop.  His  successors. 
Finnan  and  Colman,  worthily  carried  on  his 
work,  and  introduced  Christianity  into  other 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  near  East  Anglia, 
Mercia,    and    Essex."— H.   Zimmer,    The  Irish 
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Element  in  Mediirtnl  Culture,  pp.  19-21. — "Two 
tmixlfl  of  (h'votcd  men  hiid  Idtlicrto  l)e('n  cin- 
ploved  in  the  coiivcrsion  of  En^'liind,  the  llonmn, 
asHistwl  hy  their  converts  and  some  tencliers 
from  Fnince,  iind  the  Irish,  wJjo  were  plainly 
tlie  larj^er  body.  Betw(!(.'n  tlie  two  tiiero  were 
tlic  old  differences  as  to  tlie  time  of  keeping 
Easter  and  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure.  .  .  . 
Thus,  while  (Jswy  [Kinff  of  Mercia]  was  cele- 
brating Easter  according  to  the  custom  he  had 
learnt  at  lona,  his  (jueen  Earfleda  observed  it 
according  to  the  rule  which  she  had  learnt  in 
Kent,  and  was  still  pmcti.sing  the  austerities  of 
Lent.  These  differences  were  tolerated  during 
the  Epi.scopate  of  Aidan  and  Finan,  but  when 
Finan  died  and  was  succeeded  by  C'olman,  the 
controversy "  was  terminated  by  Oswy,  after 
much  debate,  with  the  words — "  'I  will  hold  to 
St.  Peter,  lest,  when  I  present  myself  at  the 
gates  of  Heaven,  he  should  close  them  against 
me.'  .  .  .  Colman,  with  all  his  Irish  brethren, 
and  thirty  Nortlnunbrians  who  had  joined  the 
monastery,  quitted  Lindisfarne  and  sailed  to 
lona." — G.  F.  Maclear,  Convention  of  the  West: 
The  Engliith,  pp.  81-85. — The  impartial  historian 
to  whom  we  owe  all  the  early  history  of  the 
English  Church,  thus  records  the  memory  of 
these  devoted  men  as  it  remained  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  long  after  their  departure.  It 
is  a  brief  passage,  one' like  those  in  the  greater 
Ecclesiatical  History  of  Eusebius,  which  must 
stand  for  much  we  do  not  know.  lieferring  to 
their  devoted  liv3s — "For  this  reason  the  relig- 
ious habit  was  at  that  time  in  great  veneration ; 
so  that  wheresoever  any  clergyman  or  monk 
happened  to  come,  he  was  joyfully  received  by 
all  persons,  as  God's  servant ;  and  if  they  chancecl 
to  meet  him  upon  the  way,  they  ran  to  him,  and 
bowing,  were  glad  to  be  signed  with  his  hand, 
or  blessed  with  his  mouth.  Great  attention  was 
also  paid  to  their  exhortations;  and  on  Sundays 
they  flocked  eagerly  to  the  church,  or  the 
monasteries,  not  to  feed  their  bodies,  but  to  hear 
the  word  of  God ;  and  if  any  priest  happened  to 
come  into  a  village,  the  inhabitants  flocked 
together  to  hear  from  him  the  word  of  life ;  for 
the  priests  and  clergymen  went  into  the  village 
on  no  other  account  than  to  preach,  baptize,  visit 
the  sick,  and,  in  few  words,  to  take  care  of 
souls ;  and  they  were  so  free  from  worldy  avarice, 
that  none  of  them  received  lands  and  possessions 
for  building  monasteries,  unless  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  temporal  authorities; 
which  custom  was  for  some  time  after  observed 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  Northumbrians.  But 
enough  has  now  been  said  on  this  subject. " — Tlie 
Vensrable  Bede'n  EcclesiuHtical  History  of  England; 
ed.  hy  J.  A.  Giles,  bk.  3,  ch.  26.— The  English 
Church  passed  through  several  stages  during 
this  period.  A  notable  one  was  the  rise  and  fall  of 
a  loose  monastic  system  which  attracted  men 
and  women  of  the  better  classes,  but  for  lack 
of  a  strict  rule  brought  itself  into  disrepute. 
Another  was  the  development  of  classical  learning 
and  the  foundation  of  the  school  at  Jarrow  in 
Northumberland  resulting  in  making  England 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  world.  Venerable 
Bede,  who  wrote  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  Church,  was  the  greatest  teacher  of  this 
epoch;  and  Alcuin,  a  Northumbrian  by  birth, 
and  of  the  school  at  York,  of  the  next.  Invited 
by  Charlemagne  to  the  Frankish  Court,  he  carried 
English  learning  to  the  Continent,  and  although 


he  died  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire,  left  his  influence  in  many  ways  on  the 
development  of  European  culture.  A  single 
fact  of  interest  will  suffice,  to  show  the  close 
connection  of  this  early  history  with  that  of 
Home  and  the  continent  —  viz.,  to  Alcuin  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  parent  script  which 
formed  our  Roman  letters.  (I.  Taylor,  Tlie 
Alphabet,  r.  2,  p.  180.)  Northumbrian  learning 
and  the  tich  libraries  of  ancient  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
who,  in  their  incursions,  showed  for  a  long  time 
peculiar  animosity  to  monks  and  monasteries. 
Although  the  service  of  this  early  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  was  partly  in  the  vernacular,  and  large 
portions,  if  not  all,  of  the  Gospels  had  been 
translated,  little  remains  to  us  of  its  early  relig- 
ious literature.  The  translations  of  the  Gospel 
into  Anglo-Saxon  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
to  be  attributed  to  a  late  period. 

9th  Century. — The  Bulgarian  Church. — "In 
the  beginning  of  this  9th  century,  u  sister  of  the 
reigning  Bulgarian  king,  Bogoris,  had  fallen 
as  a  captive  into  the  keeping  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror. For  thirty-eight  years  she  lived  at  Con- 
stantinople, anjl  was  there  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christain  Faith.  Meanwhile,  the 
adnnnistration  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  em- 
jiress  Regent,  Theodora.  She  was  interested  in 
a  certain  monk  named  Cupharas,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  with  a 
view  to  hif;  redemption,  she  opened  negotiations 
with  Bogoris.  An  exchange  of  prisoners  was 
finally  effected.  The  sister  of  Bogoris  was  re- 
stored to  him,  while  Cupharas  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Constantinople.  Before  the  release  of 
the  pious  monk,  however,  he  had  striven,  though 
quite  unavailingly,  to  win  the  Bulgarinn  prince 
to  the  service  of  the  Cross.  These  fruitless  en- 
deavors were  supplemented  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  king's  sister,  on  her  return  from  Constanti- 
nople. ...  At  last,  fear  snapped  the  fetters 
which  love  had  failed  to  disengage.  .  .  .  His 
baptism  was  celebrated  at  midnight  with  pro- 
foundest  secrecy.  The  rite  was  administered  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  patriarch  Photius. 
He  emphasized  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by 
presenting  the  neophyte  with  a  lengthy  treatise 
on  Christianity,  theoretical  and  practical,  con- 
sidered mainly  in  its  bearings  on  the  duties  of  a 
monarch.  The  emjieror  ;^Iichael  stood  sponsor 
by  proxy,  and  the  Bulgarian  king  received,  as 
his  Christian  name,  that  of  his  imperial  god- 
father. .  .  .  The  battl';-cries  of  theology  rang 
over  Christendom,  and  the  world  was  regaled 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  struggle  between  the  rival 
Churches  for  the  possession  of  Bulgaria,  a  country 
till  recently  so  conspicuously  destitute  of  dogma 
of  any  kind.  The  Bulgarians  themselves,  doubt- 
less much  astonished  at  the  uproar  for  their  sake, 
and,  surely,  more  perplexed  than  ever  by  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Christianity,  began  to 
waver  in  their  adherence  to  the  Western  Church, 
and  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  Constantinople.  The 
strife  went  on  for  years.  At  last,  A.  D.  877, 
the  Latin  clergy  having  been  dismissed  from  the 
country,  Pope  John  VIII.  solemnly  expostulated, 
protesting  against  the  Greek  proclivities  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  predicting  dire  results  from  their 
identity  with  a  Church  which  was  rarely  free 
from  heresy  in  one  form  or  another.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Byzantine  leanings  of  Bulgaria  did  cul- 
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minato  in  union  witli  tlie  Eastern  Cliurcli.  A 
Greek  arclibisliop  iiud  bishops  of  tlie  same  com 
munion,  settled  m  tiie  country.  .  .  .  '  The  East- 
em  brancli '  of  tiie  Slavonic  languages,  properly 
so  called,  'comprehends  the  Huasian,  with  various 
IfXial  dialects,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Illyrian. 
The  most  ancient  document  of  this  Eastern 
branch  is  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  Slavonic, 
i.  e.,  the  ancient  Bulgarian,  into  wliich  CJyrillus 
t  nd  Methodius  translated  tlie  Bible  in  the  middle 
oi  the  Utli  century.  This  is  still  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible  for  the  whole  Slavonic  race, 
and  to  the  student  of  the  Slavonic  languages  it 
is  wliat  Gothic  is  to  the  student  of  German. ' " — G. 
F.  Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  Went:  The  Slarn, 
pp.  54-69. 

9th  Century. — Conversion  of  Moravia. — "  In 
the  opening  years  of  the  »tli  century,  Moravia 
stretched  from  the  Bavarian  borders  to  the  Hun- 
garian river  Drlna,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains,  to 
the  river  Stryl  in  Southern  Poland.  Into  this 
territory  Christianity  had  been  ushered  as  early 
as  A.  D.  801,  by  Charlemagne,  who,  as  his  cus- 
tom was,  enforced  baptLsm  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  at  least  as  far  as  the  king  was  concerned. 
P^tTorts  were  subsecniently  made  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Salzburg  and  F'assau  to  fan  this  first 
feeble  flicker  into  something  like  a  flame.  But 
no  success  attended  their  exertions.  Paganism 
was  overpoweringi  V  strong,  and  Christianity  not 
only  veak,  but  rude  and  uncouth  in  type.  .  .  . 
Tlie  story  of  this  country,  during  the  process 
of  emancipation  from  paganism,  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  incidents  with  which,  in  neighbouring 
states,  we  have  already  become  familiar.  Rami- 
fications of  the  work  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  ex- 
tended into  Servia.  The  Slavonic  alphabet  made 
way  there,  as  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  for 
Christianity.  The  Servians  '  enjoyed  the  advant- 
age of  a  liturg}-  which  was  intelligible  to  them; 
and  we  find  tli'it,  early  in  the  10th  century,  a 
considerable  number  of  Slavonian  priests  from 
all  the  dioceses  were  ordained  l)y  the  blsliop  of 
Nona,  who  was  himself  a  Slavonian  by  descent. ' " 
— G.  F.  Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  West:  The 
Slavs,  ch.  4. 

9th-ioth  Centuries.— The  Eastern  Church 
as  a  missionary  Church. — "If  the  missionary 
spirit  is  the  best  evidence  of  vitality  in  a  church, 
it  certainly  was  not  wanting  in  the  Eastern  Church 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  our  era. 
This  period  witnessed  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity of  the  principal  Slavonic  peoples,  whereby 
they  are  both  linked  with  Constantinople,  and 
bound  together  by  those  associations  of  creed,  as 
well  as  race,  which  form  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  European  politics  of  the  present  day.  The 
Moravians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Russians 
were  now  brought  within  the  fold  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  Greek  communion  by  -which  it  has 
spread,  not  only  throughout  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula and  the  lands  to  the  north  of  it,  but  wher- 
ever Russian  influence  is  found  —  as  far  as  the 
White  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  Kamtchatka  on 
the  other,  and  into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia. 
The  leaders  in  this  great  work  were  the  two 
brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Apostles  of  the  Slavonians.  What  Mezrop  did 
for  the  Armenians,  what  Ulfilas  did  for  the 
Gotlis,  was  accompiiaUed  for  that  race  by  Cyril 


in  the  invention  of  a  Slavonic  alphabet,  which 
from  this  cause  is  still  known  liy  the  name  of  the 
Cyrillic.  The  same  teacher,  by  his  translation 
01  the  Scriptures  into  their  tongue,  proviih'd  them 
with  a  literary  language,  thereby  i)r()(lucing  the 
same  result  which  Luther's  Bible  suliseijuently 
effected  for  Germany,  and  Dante's  Divina  Com- 
inedia  for  Italy.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  great  branch  of  the 
human  race — even  amongst  the  Ru.ssians,  who 
owed  their  Christianity  to  another  source  —  the 
names  of  these  two  brothers  should  occupy  the 
foremost  place  in  the  calendar  of  Saints.  It  is 
not  less  significant  that  their  names  are  not  even 
mentioned  liy  the  Byzantine  historians." — H.  F. 
Tozer,  The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire, 
ch.  7. 

9th-iith  Centuries.— The  Western  Church 
as  a  missionary  Church. — The  earlier  missions  of 
the  Western  (-iuircli  have  been  described,  but  it 
is  notewortliy  that  again  and  again  missions  to 
the  same  regions  are  necessary.  It  requires  such 
a  map  as  the  one  accompanying  this  article  to 
make  plain  the  slowness  of  its  diffusions  and  the 
long  period  needed  to  produce  even  a  nomi- 
nally Christian  Europe.  "The  views  of  Charle- 
magne for  the  con(juest  and  conversion  of  the 
Northern  heathens  [see  Saxons:  A.  I).  773-804], 
were  not  confined  to  the  limits,  wide  as  they 
were,  of  Saxony.  The  final  pacification  efTected 
at  Salz,  seemed  to  open  his  eyes  to  more 
extensive  enterprises  in  prospect. .  Political  may 
have  combined  with  religious  motives  in  i'.i'Uic- 
ing  him  to  secure  the  peace  of  his  new  frouticis, 
by  enlisting  the  tribes  of  Denmark  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  planting  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hamburg,  which  should  become  a  missionary 
centre.  This  plan,  though  interrupted  by  his 
death,  was  not  neglected  liy  his  son  Louis  lo 
Debonnalre,  or  'the  Pious.'.  .  .  But  it  is  easier 
to  propose  such  a  plan  than  find  one  willing  to 
carry  it  out.  The  well-known  ferocity  of  the 
Northmen  long  deterred  any  one  from  offering 
himself  for  such  a  duty.  At  length  he  received 
intelligence  from  Wala,  the  abbot  of  Corbey, 
near  Amiens,  that  one  of  his  monks  was  not 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  perilous  enteri)risc. 
The  intrepid  volunteer  was  Anskar." — G.  F. 
Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  West :  The  Northmen, 
ch.  2.— "In  823,  Harold,  the  king  of  Jutland, 
and  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Denmark,  came  to 
seek  tlie  help  of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  son,  and 
one  of  the  successors,  of  Charlemagne.  ...  On 
Harold's  return  to  Denmark  he  was  accompanied 
by  Anskar,  who  well  deserves  to  be  called  the 
apostle  of  Scandinavia.  .  .  .  Thus  Anskar  and 
Autbert  set  out  in  the  train  of  Harold,  and 
during  the  journey  and  voyage  a  kindly  feeling 
sprang  up  between  the  royal  and  the  missionary 
families.  Harold  got  no  cordial  greeting  from 
his  proud  heathen  subjects  when  he  announced 
to  them  that  he  had  done  homage  to  the  emperor, 
and  that  he  had  embraced  the  gospel.  He  seems 
to  have  been  very  sincere  and  very  earnest  in  his 
endeavours  to  induce  his  nobles  and  subjects  to 
abandon  idolatry  and  embrace  Christianity.  To 
expect  that  he  was  altogether  judicious  in  these 
efforts  would  be  to  suppose  tliat  he  had  those 
views  regarding  the  relation  that  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  rulers  and  subjects,  .  .  .  views 
regarding  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of 
pnvate    judgment.  .  .  .  The    result    was   that 
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after  two  years,  in  828,  he  was  compelled  to 
abdinitethetliroiu'.  .  .  .  The  position  of  Anskur, 
(lillieiilt  H8  it  wiiN  while  lliirolil  was  on  the 
throne,  became  still  more  <iiHirult  after  his 
alHlieiition.  .  .  .  Hut  just  at  the  time  when  the 
door  was^shut  against  him  in  Denmark,  another 
was  opened  in  Sw(Klen,  which  promised  to  he 
vii'Ci  and  more  efTectual.  ...  He  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Swedish  king,  who  gave  him 
P'Tmission  '-j  preach,  and  his  subjects  freedom 
to  •.cc:'pt  and  profess  the  gospel  of  Christ.  As 
Anskarhad  l)een  led  toe.xpect,  so  he  found,  many 
Christian  captives,  wlio  had  been  brought  from 
other  countries, —  Fnmce,  Germany,  Britain, 
Ireland, —  and  who,  having  been  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd,  gladly  received  from  Anskar 
those  con.solations  and  exhortations  which  were 
fitted  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  their  captivity. 
.  .  .  After  a  year  and  a  half's  stay  in  Sweden, 
Anskar  returned  home,  and  gladdened  the  heart 
of  the  g<xxl  emperor,  and  doubtless  of  many 
others,  by  the  cheering  jjrospect  ho  was  able  to 
present  of  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  the 
Swedes.  He  was  now  made  nominally  bishop  of 
Hamburg,  but  with  the  special  design  of  super- 
intending and  conducting  missionary  operations 
both  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  .  .  .  Horik, 
king  of  ^Denmark,  who  had  driven  Harold  from 
his  tlirone,  .  .  .  liad  been  hitherto  an  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  tlie  gospel.  Anskar  under- 
took the  management  of  some  political  negoti- 
ations with  him,  and  in  the  conduct  of  them 
made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  him  that 
he  refused  to  liave  any  other  negotiator  or 
ambassador  of  the  German  king  at  liis  court. 
He  treated  him  as  a  personal  friend,  and  gave 
him  full  liberty  to  conduct  missionary  operations. 
These  operations  lie  conducted  with  his  usual 
zeal,  and  by  God's  blessing,  with  much  success. 
Many  were  baptized.  The  Christians  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland  traded  more  freely  with  the 
Danes  tlian  before,  and  tlic  Danes  resorted  in 
larger  numbers  as  traders  to  Holland  and 
Germany ;  and  in  these  and  other  ways  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel,  and  some  apprehension  of 
the  blessings  which  it  brings  with  it,  were 
diffused  among  the  people.  .  .  .  Although  the 
Norwegians  were  continually  coming  into  con- 
tact, in  the  varying  relations  of  war  and  peace, 
with  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes,  the  French  ami 
the  Germans,  the  English  and  the  Irish,  and 
although  in  this  way  some  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  system  must  have  been  diffused  among 
them,  yet  the  formal  introduction  of  it  into  their 
country  was  a  full  century  later  than  its  intro- 
duction into  Denmark  and  Sweden." — Thomivs 
Smith,  Medueval  Mimom,  pp.  132-138.— "The 
conversions  in  Denmark  were  confined  to  the 
mainland.  The  islands  still  remained  pagan, 
while  human  victims  continued  to  be  offered  till 
the  Emperor  Henry  I.  extorted  from  Gorni,  the 
first  king  of  all  Denmark,  in  A.  D.  934,  protection 
for  the  Christians  throughout  his  realm,  and  the 
abolition  of  human  sacrifices.  In  Sweden,  for 
seventy  years  after  Anskar's  death,  the  nucleus 
of  a  Christian  Church  continued  to  be  restricted 
to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Birka,  and  the  country 
was  lianlly  visited  by  Christian  missionaries." — 
G.  F.  3Iaclear,  Conversion  of  the  Went:  The 
Northmen,  ch.  3. — "It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
in  the  wliole  history  of  the  intro<luction  of 
Christianity  into  Norway  and  Iceland,  extending 
over  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  we  meet 


not  witli  the  name  of  any  noted  bi.«hop,  or  ecclesi- 
astic, or  missionary.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
ecclesiastics  employed  in  the  work,  and  these 
would  ai)pear  to  have  been  generally  English- 
men; hut  tliev  occupied  a  secondary  place, 
almost  their  only  province  being  to  baptize  those 
whom  the  kings  compelled  to  submit  to  that 
ordinance.  The  kings  were  the  real  mi.ssionaries; 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  kind  of  admiration 
for  the  ferocious  zeal  which  one  and  another  of 
them  manifested  in  the  undertaking, —  even  as 
the  Lord  commended  the  unjust  steward  because 
he  had  done  wisely,  although  his  wisdom  was 
wholly  misdirected.  The  most  persistent  and  the 
most  successful  of  these  missionary  kings  was 
Olaf  the  Thick,  who  came  from  England  in  1017, 
and  set  himself  with  heart  and  soul  to  the  work 
of  the  demolition  of  heathenism,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christianity  as  the  national  re- 
ligion."— Thomas  Smith,  MetUivral  Mimon»,  pp. 
140-141. 

loth  Century. — The  Russian  Church. — "In 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  the  widowed 
Princess  Olga,  lately  released  from  the  cares  of 
regency,  travelled  from  Kief  to  Constantinople. 
Whether  her  visit  had  political  objects,  or 
whether  she  was  prompted  to  pay  it  solely,  as 
some  say,  by  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  holy 
faith  of  which  only  glimpses  had  been  vouch- 
safed her  at  home,  cannot  be  positively  decided. 
But  her  sojourn  in  the  imperial  city  was  a  turn- 
ing-point in  her  career.  Baptism  was  adminis- 
tered to  her  by  the  patriarch  Polyeuctes,  the 
emperor  Constantine  Porpliyrogenitus  officiating 
as  sponsor.  Polyeuctes  then  solemnly  addressed 
tlie  princess,  predicting  that  through  her  instru- 
mentality Russia  should  be  richly  blessed. 
'Olga,'  writes  M.  Mouravieff,  'now  become 
Helena  by  baptism,  that  she  miglit  resemble  both 
in  name  and  deed  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  stood  meekly  bowing  down  her  head,  and 
drinking  in,  as  a  sponge  that  is  thirsty  of  moist- 
ure, the  instructions  of  the  prelate.' .  .  .  Some 
latent  impressions  favourable  to  Christianity  her 
youngest  grandson,  Vladimir,  doubtless  owed  to 
her.  Nevertheless  when,  at  the  death  of  his 
brother  Yarapolk,  for  which  indeed  he  was  held 
responsible,  he  mounted  the  throne,  no  signs  of 
a  gracious  chanxcter  revealed  themselves.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  bitter  and  bigoted  pagan. 
...  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  many  mission- 
aries of  varying  types,  tliat  a  chief  of  such  mark 
should  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  violent 
passions.  The  spiritual  well-being  of  Vladimir 
accordingly  became  the  object  of  laborious  jour- 
neys, of  much  exertion,  and  of  redundant  elo- 
quence. .  .  .  Last  of  all  came  a  Greek  emissary. 
He  was  neither  '  a  priest  nor  a  missionary,  but  a 
philosopher.' .  .  .  Like  Bogoris,  tlie  wild  Rus- 
sian chief  was  grcatljr  moved.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing year  the  king  laid  before  the  elders  of  his 
council  the  rival  pleas  of  these  variously  recom- 
mended forms  of  faith,  and  solicited  their  advice. 
The  nobles  mused  awhile,  and  then  counselled 
their  master  to  ascertain  how  each  religion 
worked  at  liome.  This,  they  thought,  would  be 
more  practical  evidence  tluui  the  plausible  repre- 
sentations of  professors.  On  this  suggestion 
Vladimir  acted.  Envoys  were  chosen, —  pre- 
sumably, for  their  powers  of  observation, —  and 
the  embassy  of  inquiry  started.  '  This  public 
agreement,'  says  the  historian  of  the  Russian 
Church,  'explains  in  some  degree  the  sudden 
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and  genera!  arceptance  of  Christianity  which 
sliortly  after  followed  in  UiiHsia  It  is  proiiablc 
that  not  only  tlio  chiefs,  but  the  common  people 
also,  were  exjM'eting  and  ready  for  theehanKe.' 
A  report,  far  from  encouraging;,  was  in  duo  time 
received  from  the  ambassadors.  Of  the  Oernian 
ami  lloman,  as  well  as  the  .Jewish,  religions  in 
daily  life,  they  spoke  in  very  disparaging  terms, 
wliile  they  declared  the  ^lussulman  creed,  when 
reduced  to  practice,  to  be  iitterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Disappointed  in  all  these  quarters,  they 
now  prwecded,  by  command,  to  Constantinople, 
or,  as  the  Russians  called  it,  Tzaragonxl.  .  .  . 
Singularly  enough,  the  Russian  envoys,  accus- 
tomed, as  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been, 
only  to  the  barest  simplicity  of  life,  had  com- 
plained not  only  of  the  paucity  of  decoration  in 
the  Latin  churches,  but  of  a  lack  of  beauty  in 
tiitir  appointments.  Thus  the  preparations  of 
the  patriarch  were  accurately  fitted  to  their  e.v- 
pect4int  frame  of  mind.  They  were  led  into  the 
church  of  S.  Sophia,  gleaming  with  variegated 
marbles,  and  porphyries,  and  jasper,  at  that  time 
'  the  ma.sterpicce  of  Christian  architecture.'  The 
building  glittered  with  gold,  and  ricli  mosaics. 
The  service  was  that  of  a  high  festival,  either  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  or  of  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  and  was  conducted  by  the  patriarch  in 
person,  clad  in  his  most  gorgeous  vestments. 
...  On  their  return  to  Vladimir,  they  dilated 
witli  eager  delight  on  the  wonders  they  had  seen. 
The  king  listened  gravely  to  their  glowing  ac- 
count of  '  the  temple,  like  wliicli  there  was  none 
upon  earth.'  After  sweetness,  they  protested,  bit- 
terness would  be  unbearable,  so  that  —  whatever 
others  might  do — they  at  all  events  should  at 
once  abandon  heathenism.  While  tlie  king  hesi- 
tated, his  l)oyers  turned  the  scale  by  remmding 
him  that  if  the  creed  of  tlie  Greeks  had  not  in- 
deed had  mucli  to  recommend  it,  his  pious  and 
sagacious  grandmother.  Princess  Olga,  would 
not  have  loved  and  obeyed  it.  Her  name  acted 
like  a  talisman.  Vladimir  resolved  to  conform 
to  Christianity.  But  still,  fondly  clinging  to  the 
habits  of  his  forefathers,  he  chenshetl  the  idea  of 
wooing  and  winning  his  new  religion  by  the 
sword.  .  .  .  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sovereign, 


the  stately  church  of  St.  Basi'  soon  arose,  on  the 
very  spot  recently  occupied  by  flio  temple  of 
Perun.  Kief  l)ecame  the  centre  of  ClirJHtian  in- 
rtuence,  whence  evangelizing  energies  radiated  in 
all  directions.  Sclioolsand  churciies  were  built, 
while  .Michael,  the  first  metnipolitnii,  altcndeil 
by  hisbisliops,  'made  progresses  into  the  inferior 
of  Hus.sia,  everywhere!  baptizing  and  instructing 
the  |)eople.'  Tlie  (Jreek  canon  law  came  info 
force,  and  the  use  of  flu;  se/vice-book  and  choral 
music  of  tlie  Greek  conmumion  iM'came  general, 
while,  in  the  Slavonic  Scriptures  and  Liturgy  of 
Cyril  and  Meth(Mlius,  a  road  was  discovere(l 
which  led  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  native 
population.  'Cyril  and  MefluKlius,  if  anyone, 
nuist  be  considered  by  anticipation  as  flie  first 
Christian  teacliers  of  Russia;  their  rude  alphabet 
first  instructed  the  Russian  nation  in  letters,  and, 
by  its  quaint  Greek  characters,  still  testifies  in 
every  Ru.ssian  book,  and  on  every  Russian  house 
or  shop,  the  Greek  source  of  the  religion  and  lit- 
erature of  the  empire.'" — G.  F.  Maclear,  CoHver- 
fiionofthe  West:  The  Slnva,  eh.  5. 

"As  in  the  first  centuries  it  was  necessary 
tliat  the  leaven  of  Cliristianity  sliould  gradually 
penetrate  the  entire  intellectual  lift-  of  the  cidtt- 
vated  nations,  befons  a  new  spirit\ial  creation, 
striking  its  root  in  tlie  forms  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  culture,  which  Christianity  appropriated, 
could  in  tliese  forms  completely  unfold  itself;  so 
after  the  same  manner  it  was  necessary  that  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  whicli  .  .  .  had  been  intro- 
duced into  tlio  masses  of  the  tintutored  nations, 
should  gradually  penetrate  their  whole  inward 
life,  before  a  new  and  peculiar  spiritual  creation 
could  spring  out  of  it,  which  sliould  go  on  to 
unfold  itself  through  the  entire  period  of  the 
middle  ages.  And  the  period  in  which  we  now 
arc  must  bo  regarded  as  still  belonging  to  the 
epoch  of  transition  from  that  old  spiritual  crea- 
tion which  flourished  on  the  basis  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  culture  to  the  new  one." — A.  Neander, 
Oemral  Jlist.  of  the  Chrintiaii  Religion  and 
Church,  V.  3,  p.  456. — We  leave  tlie  author's  sen- 
tence incomplete,  that  it  may  express  the  more 
fully  all  the  subsequent  history  of  Christianity. 


CHRISTINA,  Queen-regent  of  Spain,  A.  D. 

1833-1841 Christina,    Queen    of   Sweden, 

A.  D.  1633-16.14. 

CHRISTINGS,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1833-1846. 

CHRISTOPHER    I.,    King  of   Denmark, 

A.   D.    1252-1'2.')9 Christoplier    II.,   A.    D. 

1319-1334 Christopher  III.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  A.  D.  1439- 
1448. 

CHRYSE. — Vague  reports  of  a  region  called 
Chryse  (the  Golden),  somewhere  beyond  the 
Ganges,  and  of  an  island  bearing  the  same  name, 
off  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  of 
B'lother  island  called  Argyre  (the  Silver  Island), 
were  prevalent  among  the  early  Roman  geo- 
graphic..! writers.  'They  probably  all  had 
reference  to  the  Malay  peninsula,  which  Ptolemy 
called  the  Golden  Chersonese. — E.  II.  Bunbury, 
Jlimt.  of  Ancient  Ge^xj.,  ch.  2.'). 

CHRYSLER'S  FARM,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813  (Octobeu— 

NOVEMBEH). 

CHRYSOBULUM.  See  Golden  Boll, 
Byzantine. 


CHRYSOPOLIS.— Moflem  Scutari,  opposite 
Constantinople ;  originally  the  port  of  the  city  of 
Chalcedon. 

CHRYSOPOLIS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  323). 
See  Rome:  A.  D.  30.'>-323. 

CHUMARS.     See  Caste  Sy8Te.m  of  India. 

CHUMASHAN  FAMILY,  The,  See 
Ameuican  AitoiiiGiNEs:  Ciiumasiian  Family. 

CHUR,  The  Bishopric  of.  See  Tyuoi.,  and 
Switzeut.and:  A.  D.  1396-1499. 

CHURCH,  The  Armenian.  See  Armenian 
Church. 

CHURCH  OF  BOHEMIA,  The  Utraquist 
National.    See  Bohemia:  A.  1).  1434-14.')7. 

CHURCH  IN  BRAZIL,  Disestablishment 
of  the.     See  Brazil:  A.  I).  1889-1891. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:  Origin  and 
Establishment.  See  Engl.\nd:  A.  D.  1527- 
1534;  1531-1563;  and  153.5-1539. 

The  Six  Articles.  See  Enol^vno:  A.  D. 
1539. 

The  completed  Church-reform  under  Ed- 
ward V  I.     See  England:  A.  I).  MlT-Ll.lS. 

The  doubtful  conflict  of  religions.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1553. 
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Romanitm  restored  by  Mary.  Bei!  England  : 
A.  I).  ir,r,r,~ir,-,H. 

Recovery  of  Protestantism  under  Elizabeth. 
Sec  Kn<'|,a.M);  A.  I).   1 5r)H- 1  r.HH. 

The  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity. 
8f.«  Kn(Ii.aM):  a.  I).  ir,rtO. 

Rise  of  Puritanism.  See  Enulanu:  A.  I), 
isw-irmts;  ir)(H-ir)«.-)(v). 

The  Despotism  of  Laud.  Seo  ENaLAMD: 
A.  I).  1«;W-104(). 

Rise  of  the  Independents.  8uo  England : 
A.  I).  i<i;iH-i(U(). 

The  Root  and  Branch  Bill.  Sec  England: 
A.  I).  1(141  (Maiich— May). 

The  Westminster  Assembly.  See  England  : 
A.  1).  1«4:J  (Ji  i.v),  antl  lt}4(i(>lAiuii). 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See 
En(ii-am);    A.   1).   1(54:1  (.IlILY — SKI'TKMIIKU) 

The  Restoration. — The  Savoy  Conference. 
Sec  Enoi.am):  A.  I).  1061  (AiMtii,— .k  i,Y). 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  and  persecution  of 
Nonconformists.  .See  Kn(ii.ani):  A.  1).  10(13- 
1005. 

Charles'  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  the 
Test  Act.  Sec  England  :  A.  1).  1073-1673,  and 
16H7. 

James'  Declaration  of  Indulgence.— Trial  of 
the  seven  Bishops.  See  Enulanu:  A.  I).  1687- 
1688. 

The  Church  and  the  Revolution.— The  Non- 
Jurors.     Seo    En(ilani):    A.   1).    1080   (AruiL — 

AUOUHT). 

A.  D.  1704.— Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  See 
QuKKN  Anne's  Uointy. 

A.  D.  1711-1714. — The  Occasional  Conform- 
ity Bill  and  the  Schism  Act.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1711-1714. 

A.  D.  1 833-1845.— The  Oxford  or  Tract- 
arian   Movement.      See    t)xKOKU    oil    Tuact- 

AKiAN  Movement. 

♦ 

CHURCH  OF  FRANCE.  See  Gallican 
Ciruiuii. 

CHURCH,  The  Greek  or  Eastern.  See 
CHUiKnANiTY:  A.  D.  830-1054. 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND,  Disestablish- 
ment of  the.     See  England:  A.  D.    1868-1870. 

CHURCH  OF  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS. 
SeeMouMONiSM:  A.  I).  1805-1830. 

CHURCH  OF  ROME.     Sec  Papacy. 

CHURCH,  The  Russian.— The  great  schism 
known  as  Raskol.  See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1655- 
1059. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.— Its  birth. 
See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1547-1557. 

The  First  Covenant.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1557. 

Rebellion  and  triumph  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.  See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1558- 
1500. 

Restoration  of  Episcopacy.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1573. 

The  First  National  Covenant.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1581. 

The  Black  Acts.   See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1584. 

Appropriation  of  Church  lands.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  I).  1587. 

The  Five  Articles  of  Perth.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1618. 

Laud's  liturgy  and  Jenny  Geddes'  stool. 
See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1637. 

The  signing  of  the  National  Covenant.  See 
.Scotland:  A.  D,  1638, 


The  First  Bishops'  War.  Sec  Scotland: 
A.  I).  1038-1640. 

The  Second  Bishops'  War.  Sec  England: 
A.  1).  1(U<». 

The  Westminster  Assembly.  Sec  England: 
A.  I).  1043  (.In, Y). 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See 
England:  A.  I).  1043  (Ji'ly— Ski'tkmhkh). 

Montrose  and  the  Covenanters.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  I).  1(W4-1645. 

The  restored  king  and  restored  prelacy.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1060-1000. 

Persecutions  of  the  Covenanters.  Sec  Scot- 
land;  A.  I).  '.OOtt-lO^O;   167»;   1(J81-108». 

The  Revolution  and  re-establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  See  Scotland:  A.  I). 
1088- 1600. 

The  Disruption. — Formation  of  the  Free 
Church.     See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1843. 


CHURUBUSCO,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  I).  1M47  (Mahcii— Ski'tk.mhkh). 

CIBALIS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  313).  See  Rome: 
A.  I).  305-323. 

CIBOLA,  The  Seven  Cities  of.  See  Ameri- 
can AhoUHUNKS:    PUKIILOH. 

CICERO,  and  the  last  years  of  the  Roman 
Republic.     See  Home:  B.  C.  6»-63.  to  44-43. 

CILICIA.— KILIKIA.— An  imeient  district 
in  tlie  soiitheiistern  comer  of  Asiii  Minor,  border- 
ing on  Syriu.  It  was  ii  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  then  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
lucidic,  and  afterwards  a  Roman  province.  The 
chief  city  of  Cilicia  was  Tarsus,  a  very  ancient 
commercial  emporiiiin,  whose  people  were  noted 
for  mental  acuteness.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  to  bo 
counted  among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Tar- 
sus, and  a  quite  remarkable  miniber  of  eminent 
teachers  of  philosophy  were  from  the  same  birth- 
l)lace. 

CILICIA,  Pirates  of.— During  the  Mithridatic 
wars  piracy  was  developed  to  alarming  propor- 
tions in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Distracted  by  civil  conflicts  and  occupied 
by  foreign  ones,  simultaneously,  the  Romans,  for 
a  considerable  period,  gave  no  proper  heed  to  the 
growth  of  this  lawlessness,  until  they  found 
their  commerce  half  destroyed  and  Rome  and 
Italy  actually  threatened  with  starvation  by  the 
intercepting  of  their  supplies  from  abroad.  The 
pirates  flourished  under  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  the  king  of  Pontus,  at  whose 
instance  they  established  their  chief  head- 
quarters, their  docks,  arsenals  and  magazines,  at 
various  points  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  Hence  the 
name  Cilician  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
pirates  of  the  time.  This  era  of  piracy  was 
brought  to  an  end,  at  last,  by  Pompey,  who  was 
sent  against  them,  B.  C.  67,  with  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  by  the  law  known  as  the  Lex 
Gabinla.  He  proceeded  to  his  undertaking  with 
remarkable  energy  and  ability,  and  his  hunting 
down  of  the  freebooters  which  he  accomplished 
effectually  within  three  months  from  the  day  his 
operations  began,  was  really  the  most  brilliant 
exploit  of  his  life.— H.  G.  Liddell,  Iliitt.  of 
Home,  bk.  7,  ch.  63. 

Also  in  :  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  1. — Q.  Long,  Decline  of  tlie  Roman  Republic, 
V.  3,  ch.  6-7. 

CILICIAN  GATES.— A  pass  through  the 
Taurus  range  of  mountains,  opening  from  Cap- 
padocia  into  Cilicia,  was  anciently  culled  the 
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CILICIAN  GATES. 


CIMBRI  ANO  TEUTONES. 


Pylffl  OUlcIflB  or  ClHcinn  OiitcH.  The  city  of 
Tynna  wn-s  Hitiintcd  iit  tlie  cntmnco  tn  the  pans. 
Both  Xenoplion  liiiil  Alexiindcr,  wlio  traviTHt'd 
U,  seem  to  have  regitnled  tlie  puss  as  one  whieli 
no  army  could  foree  if  properly  defended,  —  K.  H. 
BunbuVy,  Jlint.  of  Ancient  Ueog.,  ch.  10,  »ect.  2. 
and  fh.  13.  nert.  1. 

CILURNUM.— A  Roman  city  in  Britain, 
"the  exteiisivj'  ruins  of  which,  well  descrihi'd  aH 
a  British  Ponipeli,  are  visible!  near  the  modem 
Imndetsof  Chesters."— T.  Wright,  Celt,  lioman 
and  Sd.niii.  I'll.  'i. 

CIMARRONES,  The.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1572-15H0,  and.lAM.vicA:  A.  I).  lO.'j.'S-nOO. 

CIMBRI  AND  TEUTONES,  The.-"  For 
a  considerable  period  [second  century,  B.  (J.  ]  an 
'  unsettled  people '  had  been  wandering  along 
the  northern  verge  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  t'elts  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  They 
called  themselves  the  Cimbri,  that  is,  the  Chem- 
pho,  the  champions,  or,  as  their  enemies  trans- 
lated it,  the  robbers;  a  tlesignation,  however, 
wldch  to  all  appearance  had  become  the  name  of 
the  people  even  before  their  migration.  They 
came  from  the  nortli,  and  the  first  Celtic  pctople 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  Boil,  probably  in  Bohenua.  More 
exact  details  as  to  the  cause  and  the  direcjtion  of 
their  migration  have;  not  Ijeen  recorded  by  con- 
temporaries and  cannot  be  supplied  by  conjecture. 
.  .  .  But  the  hypothesis  that  the  Cimbri,  as  well 
as  the  similar  horde  of  the  Teutones  which  after- 
wards joined  them,  belonged  in  ihe  main  not  to 
the  Celtic  nation,  to  which  the  Romans  at  first 
a8.signed  them,  but  to  the  Germanic,  is 
supported  by  the  most  definite  facts:  viz.,  by 
the  existence  of  two  small  tribes  of  the  same 
name  —  remnants  left  behind  to  all  appearance 
in  their  primitive  seats — tlie  Cimbri  in  the 
mmlern  Denmark,  the  Teutones  in  the  north-east 
of  Germany  in  the  neighbourhootl  of  the  Baltic, 
where  Pytheas,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Greal,  makes  mention  of  them  thus  early  in 
connection  with  the  amber  trade;  by  the 
insertion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  the  list 
of  the  Germanic  peoples  among  the  Ingajvones 
alongside  of  the  Cliauci;  by  the  judgment  of 
Ciesar,  who  first  made  the  Romans  acquainted 
with  the  distinction  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Celts,  and  who  includes  the  Cimbri,  many  of 
whom  he  must  himself  have  seen,  among  the 
Germans ;  and  lastly,  by  the  very  names  of  the 
people  and  the  statements  as  to  their  physical 
appearance  and  habits.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  conceivable  enough  that  such  a  horde,  after 
having  wandered  perhaps  for  many  years,  and 
having  doubtless  welcomed  every  brother-in- 
arms who  joined  it  in  its  movemeii's  near  to  or 
within  the  land  of  the  Celts,  would  include  a 
certain  amount  of  Celtic  elements.  .  .  .  When 
men  afterwards  began  to  trace  the  chain,  of 
which  this  emigration,  the  first  Germanic  move- 
ment which  touched  the  orbit  of  ancient  civili- 
zation, was  a  link,  the  direct  and  living  knowledge 
of  it  had  long  passed  away." — T.  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  ch.  5.— "The  name  Kymri, 
or  Cymri,  still  exists.  It  is  the  name  that  the 
Welsh  give  themselves,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  other  people  have  called  them  by  that  name. 
These  Kymri  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic 
people,  and  this  resemblance  of  the  words  Kymri 
and  Cimbri  has  led  many  modern  write-"  *n 
assume  that    the   Cimbri   were   also   a   Ceui 


people,  as  many  of  the  ancient  writers  naino 
them.  But  thes«'  ancient  writers  arc;  principally 
the  later  Greeks,  who  are  no  authority  at  ail 
on  such  a   matter.  .  .  .  The  name  Cimbri   has 

xrished  in  Gcrnmiiy,  while  tliat  of  the  Teutones. 

»y  some  strange  areident,  is  now  the  name  of  the 
wliohs  Germanic  population.  "—G.  Long,  Ihrlinn 
of  the  Iit)in<tn  li<i>i(fili<;  r.  3,  rh.  4. 

Ai-so  in:  W.  llii-e,  Jfint.  <f  llomr.  hk.  7,  i-h.  ». 
B.C.  I i3-ioa.— Battles  with  the  Romans. 
—The  Cimbri  and  the  IVutones  made  their  llrst 
appearancf!  on  the  Ro  nan  horizon  in  the  year 
11:}  B,  C.  when  they  entered  Xoricum.  The 
Noricans  were  an  indeijcndcnt  peoi)le,  as  yet, 
but  accepted  a  certain  prote('li(m  from  Rome, 
and  the  latter  sent  her  consul,  Carbo,  with  an 
army,  to  defend  them.  Carbo  made  an  unfortu- 
nate attempt  to  deal  treachcrouslv  with  tho 
invaders  and  suffered  an  appalling  defeat. 
Then  the  migrating  barbarians,  instead  of  press- 
ing into  Italy,  on  the  heels  of  tlie  Hying  Rniiians, 
turned  westward  through  Helvetia' to  Gaul,  aiul 
occui)ied  themselves  for  four  years  in  ravaging 
tliat  unhappy  country.  In  101)  B.  C.,  having 
gathered  their  plunder  into  the  fortified  town  of 
Aduatuca  and  left  it  well  protected,  tiiey 
advanced  into  the  Roman  province  of  Narbo, 
Southern  Gaul,  and  demanded  land  to  settle 
upon.  The  Romans  resisted  and  were  again 
overwhelmingly  beaten.  But  even  now  tho 
vlctoriouj  host  did  not  venture  to  enter  Italy, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  its  movements  until  105 
B.  C,  when  a  t'ird  Roman  army  was  defeated  in 
Roman  Gaul  and  its  commander  taken  prisoner 
and  slain.  The  affrighted  Romans  sent  strong 
re-enforcements  to  the  Rhone;  but  jealousy 
between  the  consul  who  commanded  the  new 
army  and  the  proconsul  who  retained  command 
of  the  old  delivered  both  of  them  to  destruction. 
They  were  virtually  enniliilated,  Oct.  6,  B.  C. 
105,  at  Arausio  (Orange),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  It  is  said  that  80,000  Roman  soldiers 
perished  on  that  dreadful  field,  l)esi(les  half  as 
many  more  of  camp  followers.  "This  much 
is  certain,"  says  Mommsen,  "that  only  a  few  out 
of  the  two  armies  succeeded  in  escaping,  for  the 
Romans  had  fought  with  the  river  in  their  rear. 
It  was  a  calamity  which  materially  and  morally 
far  surpat.sed  the  day  of  Canine. "  In  the  panic 
which  this  disaster  caused  at  Rome  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Republic  was  broken  down. 
Marius,  conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  was  recalled 
from  Africa  and  not  only  re-elected  to  the  Consul- 
ship, but  invested  with  the  office  for  five 
successive  years.  lie  took  command  in  Gaul  and 
found  that  the  formidable  invaders  had  moved 
off  into  Spain.  This  gave  him  time,  fortunately, 
for  the  org  I  aizing  and  disciplining  of  his  demoral- 
ized troops.  When  the  barbarians  reappeared 
on  t}ie  Rhone,  in  the  .summer  of  103  B.  C,  he 
faced  them  with  an  army  worthy  of  earlier 
Roman  times.  They  had  now  resolved, 
apparently,  to  force  their  way,  at  all  hazards, 
into  Italy,  and  had  divided  their  increasing  host, 
to  move  on  Rome  by  two  routes.  The  Cimbri, 
reinforced  by  the  Tigorini,  who  had  joined  them, 
made  a  circuit  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  while  the 
Teutones,  with  Ambrones  and  Tougeni  for  con- 
federates crossed  the  Rhone  and  attacked  the 
de'  nders  of  the  western  passes.  Failing  to 
rrn  e  any  impression  on  the  fortified  camp  of 
M  us  the  Teutones  rashly  passed  it,  marching 
suii^t,  t  fo"^  t^c  coast  road  to  Italy.     Marius 
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cautiously  followed  and  after  some  'ays  gave 
battle  to  the  barbariaas,  in  the  district  of  Amiie 
Sextiic,  a  few  miles  north  of  Massilia.  The 
Romans  that  day  took  revenge  for  Arausio  w'th 
awful  interest.  The  whole  barbaric  horde  was 
anniliilated.  "So  great  was  the  number  of 
deiul  bodies  that  the  land  in  the  neighborhood 
was  made  fertile  by  them,  and  the  people  of 
Massilia  used  the  bones  for  fencing  their  vine- 
yards." Meantime  tlie  Cimbri  and  their  fellows 
had  reached  and  penetrated  tlie  Brenner  pass  and 
were  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  The  Roman 
army  stationed  there  had  given  way  before  them, 
and  Marius  was  needed  to  roll  the  invasion  back. 
He  did  so,  on  the  30th  of  July  B.  C.  101,  when 
the  Cimbri  were  destroyed,  at  a  battle  fought  on 
the  Raudine  Plain  near  Verceila;,  as  completely 
as  the  Teutones  had  been  destroyed  at  Aqua; 
Sextia}. — T.  Mommsen,  Hint,  of  liomc,  bk.  4, 
ch.  5. 
Albo  in  :  W.  Ihne,  Ilist.  of  Home,  bk.  7,  ch.  9. 


CIMBRIAN  CHERSONESUS.— The  mod- 
ern Danish  promontory  of  Jutland ;  believed  to 
have  been  the  home  of  the  Cimbri  before  they 
migrated  southwards  and  invaded  Gaul. 

CIMINIAN  FOREST,  The.— The  moun- 
tains of  Viterbo,  which  formed  anciently  the 
frontier  of  Rome  towards  Etruria,  were  then 
covered  with  a  thick  forest — "the  'silvaCim- 
inia'  of  which  Livy  gives  so  romantic  a  descrip- 
tion. It  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  natural 
division  between  two  nations  which  were  not  con- 
nected by  friendsliip,  and  wished  to  have  little  to 
do  with  each  other.  .  .  .  This  forest  was  by  no 
means  like  the  'silva  Hercynia '  with  which  Livy 
compares  it,  but  was  of  just  such  an  extent  that, 
according  to  his  own  account,  the  Romans  only 
wanted  a  couple  of  hours  to  march  through  it. " 
— B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of  Rome, 
led.  44. 

CIMMERIANS,  The.— "The  name  Cim- 
merians appears  in  the  Odyssey, — the  fable 
describes  them  as  dwelling  beyond  the  ocean- 
stream,  immersed  in  darkness  and  unblessed  by 
the  rays  of  Helios.  Of  this  people  as  existent 
we  can  render  no  account,  for  they  had  passed 
away,  or  lost  their  identity  and  become  subject, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  trustworthy 
authorities ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
occupants  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea)  and 
of  the  territory  between  that  peninsula  and  tlie 
river  Tyras  (Dnelster)  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
first  commenced  their  permanent  settlements 
on  those  coasts  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 
The  numerous  localities  which  bore  their  name, 
even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  after  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation, —  aa  well  as  the  tombs 
of  the  Cimmerian  kings  then  shown  near  the 
Tyras, — sufficiently  attest  the  fact;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were — like  their  con- 
querors and  successors  the  Scythians — a  nomadic 
people,  mare-milkers,  moving  about  with  tiieir 
tents  and  herds,  suitably  to  the  nature  of  those 
unbroken  steppes  which  their  territory  pre- 
sented, and  which  offered  little  except  herbage 
in  profusion.  Strabo  tells  us — on  what  authority 
we  do  not  know  —  that  they,  i^s  well  as  the 
Trfires  and  other  Thracians,  had  desolated  Asia 
Minor  more  than  once  before  the  time  of  Ardys 
[King  of  Lydia,  seventh  century  B.  C]  and  even 
earlier  than  Homer." — G.  Grote,  Jlist.  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  e/t.  17.— See,  also,  Cvaus. 


CIMON,  Career  of.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  477- 

483,  to  460-440. 

CIMON,  Peace  of.  See  Athens:  B.  C.  460- 
440. 

CINCINNATI :  A.  D.  1788.— The  founding 
and  naming  of  the  city. — In  1787  "an  offer  was 
made  to  Congress  by  Jolm  Cleve  Symmes  [after- 
wards famous  for  his  theory  that  the  earth  is 
hollow,  with  openings  at  the  poles],  to  buy  two 
millions  of  acres  between  the  Little  and  the  Great 
Miamis.  Symmes  was  a  Jerseyman  of  wealth, 
had  visited  the  Shawanese  country,  had  been 
greatly  pleased  with  its  fertility,  and  had  come 
away  declaring  that  every  acre  in  the  wildest 
part  was  worth  a  silver  dollar.  It  was  too,  he 
thought,  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a  very 
short  time,  when  this  value  would  be  doubled 
and  tripled.  Thousands  of  immigrants  were 
pouring  into  this  valley  each  year,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  were  being  taken  up,  and  the 
day  would  soon  come  when  the  rich  land  along 
the  Miamis  and  the  Ohio  would  be  in  great  de- 
mand. There  was  therefore  a  mighty  fortune  in 
store  for  the  lucky  speculator  who  should  buy 
land  from  Congress  for  five  shillings  an  acre  and 
sell  it  to  immigrants  for  twenty.  But  .  .  .  his 
business  lagged,  and  though  his  offer  to  pur- 
chase was  made  in  August,  1787,  it  was  the  15th 
of  May,  1788,  before  the  contract  was  closed. 
In  the  meantime  he  put  out  a  pamphlet  and  made 
known  his  terms  of  sale.  A  copy  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Matthias  Denman.  He  became  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  and  purchased  that  section 
on  which  now  stands  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  One 
third  he  kept,  one  third  he  sold  to  Robert  Patter- 
son, and  the  remainder  to  Jolm  Filson.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  purchase  from  Symmes  gave  them 
two  years  in  which  to  begin  making  clearings 
and  building  huts.  But  the  three  determined  to 
lose  no  time,  and  at  once  made  ready  to  lay  out 
a  city  directly  opposite  that  spot  where  the 
waters  of  the  Licking  mingled  themsel*  es  with 
the  Ohio.  Denman  and  Patterson  '^re  no 
scholars.  But  Filson  had  once  been  a  school- 
master, knew  a  little  of  Latin  and  something  of 
histoiy,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
choosing  a  name  for  the  town.  .  .  .  He  determined 
to  make  one,  and  produced  a  word  that  was  a 
most  absurd  mixture  of  Latin,  Greek  and  French. 
He  called  the  place  Losantiville,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  the  city  opposite  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Licking.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Indians 
scalped  him." — J.  B.  McMaster,  Hi. '.  f  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  IT.  S.,  V.  1,  p.  516. —  The  uarae  given 
a  little  later  to  Filson's  settlement  was  conferred 
on  it  by  General  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
See  NoKTHWEST  Teruitouy  of  the  U.  8. :  A.  D. 
1788-1802. 

Also  IN:  F.W.  Miller,  Cincinnati'*  Beginnings. 

A.  D.  1863. — Threatened  by  John  Morgan's 
Rebel  Raid.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ; 
A.  D.  1863  (July-  Kentucky). 


CINCINNATI,  The  Society  of  the.— "Men 
of  the  present  generation  who  in  cliildhood  rum- 
maged in  their  grandmothers'  cosy  garrets  can- 
not fail  to  have  come  across  scares  of  musty  and 
worm-eaten  pamphlets,  their  yellow  pa^es 
crowded  with  italics  and  exclamation  points,  m- 
veighing  in  passionate  language  against  the 
wicked  and  dangerous  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Just  before  the  army  [of  the  American  Revolu- 
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tion]  was  disbanded,  tlie  officers,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  General  Knox,  formed  tliemselves  [April, 
1783]  into  a  secret  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  tlieir  friendly  intercourse  and  cher- 
ishing the  heroic  memories  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  had  taken  part.  With  the  fondness 
for  classical  analogies  which  characterized  that 
time,  they  likened  themselves  to  Cincinnatus, 
who  was  taken  from  the  plow  ^o  lead  an  army, 
and  returned  to  his  quiet  farm  so  soon  as  his 
warlike  duties  were  over.  They  were  modern 
Cincinnati.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
established  for  the  order,  and  Washington  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  be  its  president.  Its 
branches  in  the  several  sUites  were  to  hold  meet- 
ings each  Fourth  of  July,  and  there  was  to  be 
a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  society  every 
year  in  the  month  of  May.  French  officers  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  war  were  admitted  to 
membership,  and  the  order  was  to  be  perpetu- 
ated by  descent  through  the  eldest  male  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  of  the  members.  It 
was  further  provided  that  a  limited  membership 
should  from  time  to  time  be  granted,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished .  mour,  to  able  and  worthy  citizens, 
without  regard  to  the  memories  of  tlie  war.  A 
golden  American  eagle  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon 
edged  with  white  was  the  sacred  badge  of  the 
order ;  and  to  this  emblem  especial  favour  was 
shown  at  the  French  court,  where  th^ insignia  of 
foreign  states  were  generally,  it  is  said,  regarded 
with  jealous}'.  No  political  purpose  was  to  be 
subserved  by  this  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  save 
in  so  far  as  the  members  pledged  to  one  another 
their  determination  to  promote  and  cherish  the 
union  between  the  states.  In  its  main  intent  the 
society  was  to  be  a  kind  of  masonic  brotherhopd, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  aiding  the  widows  and 
the  orphan  children  of  its  members  in  time  of 
need.  Innocent  as  all  this  was,  however,  the 
news  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  society  was 
greeted  with  a  howl  of  Indignation  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  thought  that  its  founders  were 
inspired  by  a  deep-laid  political  scheme  for 
centnilizing  the  government  and  setting  up  a 
hereditiiry  aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  absurdity  of  the 
situation  was  quickly  realized  by  Washington, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  the  society,  in  its  first 
annual  meeting  of  May,  1784,  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  iiereditary  membership.  The  agita- 
tion was  thus  allayed,  and  in  the  presence  of 
graver  questions  the  much-dreaded  brotherhood 

fradually  ceased  to  occupy  popular  attention. " — 
.  Fiske,  Tlie  Critical  Penod  of  Am.  Ilist. ,  ch.  3. 
—J.  B.  McMaster,  Hist,  of  tJie  People  of  the  U.  S., 
V.  1,  ch.  2. — "The  hereditary  succession  was 
never  abandoned.  A  recommendation  to  that 
effect  was  indeed  made  to  the  several  State 
Societies,  at  the  first  General  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. .  .  .  But  the  proposition,  unwillingly 
urged,  was  accepted  in  deprecatory  terms  by 
some,  and  by  others  it  was  totally  rejected.  .  .  . 
At  the  second  General  Meeting,  it  was  resolved 
'  that  the  alterations  could  not  take  effect  until 
they  had  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  State  Societies. ' 
They  never  were  so  agreed  to,  and  consequently 
the  original  Institution  remains  In  full  force. 
Those  Societies  that  accepted  the  propo'^ed  alter- 
ations unconditionally,  of  course  ppiished  with 
their  own  generation." — A.  Johnston,  Some  Acc't 
of  the  Soc.  of  the  Cincinnati  {Penn.  Ilist.  Soc. 
Memoirs,  t.  6,  pp.  51-53). — "The  claim  to  mem- 
bership has  latterly  been  determined  not  by  strict 


primogeniture,  but  by  a  '  ju.st  elective  preference, 
especially  in  tlie  line  of  tlie  first-born,'  who  has 
a  moral  but  not  an  absolutely  indisputable  right; 
and  membership  has  always  been  renewed  by 
election.  .  .  .  Si.\  only  of  the  original  thirteen 
states  —  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  — 
are  still  [in  1873]  represented  at  the  General 
Meetings.  Tlie  largest  society,  that  of  Jlassa- 
chusetts,  consisting  originally  of  343  members, 
now  [1873]  numliers  less  than  80;  that  of  New 
York,  from  230  had  in  1858  decreased  to  73 ;  the 
268  of  Pennsylvania  to  about  60;  the  110  of 
New  Jersey,  in  1866,  to  60;  and  the  131  of  South 
Carolina  was,  in  1849,  reduced  to  71." — F.  S. 
Drake,  Memorials  of  tlie  Soc.  of  tlie  CinHnnati  of 
Mass.,  p.  37. 

CINCO  DE  MAYO,  Battle  of  (1862).  See 
Mexico:,  A.  D.  1861-1867. 

CINE,  The.— Kinsfolk  of  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  among  the  ancient  Irish. 

CINQ  MARS,  Conspiracy  of.  SeeFuANCE: 
A.  D.  1641-1612. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  The.— "  Hastings,  Sand- 
wich, Dover,  Ilomney,  Hythe  —  this  is  the  order 
in  which  the  Cinque  Ports  were  ranked  in  the 
times  when  they  formed  a  flourishing  and 
important  confederation.  Winchelsea  and  liyo 
were  added  to  these  five  .  .  .  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  .  .  .  The  new  comers  were 
officially  known  as  'the  two  Ancient  Towns.' 
When  therefore  we  wish  to  speak  of  this  famous 
corporation  with  strict  accuracy  we  say,  '  The 
five  Cinque  Ports  and  two  Ancient  Towns. '  The 
repetition  of  the  number  '  five '  in  this  title  proba- 
bly never  struck  people  so  much  as  we  might 
expect,  since  it  very  soon  came  to  be  merely  a 
technical  term,  the  French  form  of  the  word 
being  pronounced,  and  very  often  spelt  '  Synke ' 
or  'Sinke,'  just  as  if  it  was  the  English  '  Sink.' 
.  .  .  The  difference  between  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  the  rest  of  the  English  coast  ♦  .:s  is  plainly 
indicated  by  mediajval  custom,  since  they  were 
generally  spoken  of  collectively  as  '  The  Ports. ' 
.  .  .  Most  writers  upon  this  subject  .  .  .  have 
been  at  pains  to  connect  the  Cinque  Ports  by 
some  sort  of  direct  descent  with  the  five  Roniau 
stations  and  fortresses  which,  under  the  Comes 
Littoris  Saxonici  [see  Saxon  Siioke,  Count  ok], 
guarded  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Britain." 
— M.  Burrows,  The  Cinque  Ports,  ch.  1-3. — "Our 
kings  have  thought  them  [the  Cinque  Ports] 
worthy  a  peculiar  regard ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
them  against  invasions,  have  granted  them  a 
particular  form  of  government.  They  are  under 
a  keeper,  who  has  the  title  of  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  (an  officer  first  appointed  by 
William  the  Conqueror),  who  has  the  authority 
of  ail  admiral  among  them,  and  issues  out  writs 
in  his  own  name.  The  privileges  anciently 
annexed  to  these  ports  and  their  dependents 
were  [among  others]:  An  exemption  from  all 
taxes  and  tolls.  ...  A  power  to  punish  foreign- 
ers, as  well  as  natives,  for  theft.  ...  A  power 
to  raise  mounds  or  banks  in  any  man's  land 
against  breaches  of  the  sea.  ...  To  convert  to 
their  own  use  such  goods  as  they  found  floating 
on  the  sea;  those  thrown  out  of  ships  in  a  storm; 
and  those  driven  ashore  when  no  wreck  or  ship 
was  to  be  seen.  To  be  a  guild  or  fraternity,  and 
to  be  allowed  the  franchises  of  court-leet  and 
court-baron.  A  power  to  assemble  and  keep  a 
portmotG  or  parliament  for  the  Cinque   Ports. 
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.  .  .  Their  barons  to  have  the  privilege  of  sup- 
porting the  canopy  over  the  king's  head  at  liis 
coronation.  In  return  for  these  privileges  tlie 
Cinque  Ports  were  required  to  fit  out  57  ships, 
each  manned  with  21  men  and  a  boy,  witii 
which  they  were  to  attend  the  king's  service  for 
15  days  at  their  own  expense;  but  if  the  stsite 
of  affairs  required  their  assistance  any  longer 
they  were  to  be  paid  hy  the  crown.  ...  As  the 
term  baron  occurs  contmually  throughout  all  the 
charters  of  the  Ports,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
inform  our  remlers  that  it  is  of  the  same  import 
as  burgess  or  freeman.  .  .  .  The  representatives 
of  the  Ports  in  parliament  are  to  this  day  styled 
barons."  The  post  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  "  formerly  considered  of  so  much  honour 
and  consequence,  is  now  converted  into  a  patent 
sinecure  place,  for  life,  with  a  sjilary  of  £4,000  a 
year." — Jliitt.  of  the  Borouf/Jm  of  Great  Britain; 
together  tcith  the  Cinque  Ports,  v.  3. — The  olflce  of 
Warden  of  the  Cinijue  Ports  has  been  lii-ld 
during  the  present  century  by  ^Ir.  Pitt,  the  Y 
of  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  E 
of  Dalhousie,  Viscount  Palmerston,  ami  Earl 
Granville. 

CINTRA,  Convention  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808-1809  (August— J.\NU.\KV). 

CIOMPI,  Tumult  of  the.  See  Flouence: 
A.  D.  1378-U27. 

CIRCARS,  OR  SIRKARS,  The  northern. 
SeelNDi.\:  A.  D.  1758-1701. 

CIRCASSIANS.    See  Caucasus. 

CIRCLES  OF  GERMANY,  The.  See 
German v:  A.  D.  1498-1519. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES,  The.     See  Dona- 

TI8TS. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE 
WORLD:  A.  D.  1519-1522.— Magellan's  voy- 
age :  the  first  in  history.  See  Ameuica: 
A.  D.  1519-1524. 

A.  D.  1577-1580.— Drake's  voyage.  See 
Ameuica:  A.  D.  1572-1580. 


CIRCUS,  Factions  of  the  Roman.— "The 
race,  in  its  first  institution  [among  the  Romans], 
was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose 
drivers  were  distinguished  by  white  and  red 
liveries:  two  additional  colours,  a  light  green 
and  a  cerulian  blue,  were  afterwards  introduced ; 
and  as  the  races  were  repeated  twenty-flve  times, 
one  hundred  chariots  contributed  m  the  same 
day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  four  fac- 
tions soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment  and  a 
mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours 
were  derived  from  the  various  appearances  of 
nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
Another  interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to 
the  seasons,  and  the  struggle  of  the  green  and 
blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the  conflict  of 
the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories 
announced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  pros- 
perous navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  hus- 
bandmen and  mariners  was  somewhat  less  absurd 
than  the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who 
devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour 
which  they  had  espoused.  .  .  .  Coastantinople 
adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues,  of 
ancient  Rome ;  and  the  same  factions  which  had 
agitated  the  circus  raged  with  red(Hibled  fury  in 
tlie  hippodrome.  Under  the  reign  of  Ar.astasius 
[A.  D.  491-518J  this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed 
by  religious  zeal;  and  the  greens,  who  had 
treacherously  concealed  stones  and  daggers  under 


barkets  of  fruit,  massacred,  at  a  solemn  festival, 
3,000  of  their  blue  adversaries.  From  the  capital 
this  pestilence  was  diffused  into  the  provinces 
and  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  distinction 
of  two  colours  produced  two  strong  and  irrecon- 
cilable factions,  which  shook  the  foundations  of 
a  feeble  government.  ...  A  sedition,  which 
almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  was  excited 
by  'tic  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconcilia- 
ti  'he  two  factions."    This  fearful  tumult, 

^v  a  inquired  the  name  of  the  Nika  sedition, 
from  the  cry,  "  Nika  "  (vanquish),  adopted  by  the 
rioters,  broke  out  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  the  Ides  of  January,  A.  D. 
532.  For  five  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  the 
mob  and  large  districts  in  it  were  burned,  in- 
cluding many  churches  and  other  stately  edi- 
fices. The  emperor  Justinian  would  have 
abandoned  his  palace  and  throne,  but  for  the 
hen  io  "^position  of  his  consort,  Theodora.  On 
the  sixth  lay,  the  imperial  authority  was  re-estab- 
lished by  the  great  soldier,  Belisarius,  after 
30,000  citizens  had  been  slain  in  the  hippodrome 
and  in  the  streets. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  lio  lum  Enijrire,  ch.  40. 

CIRCUS  MAXIMUS  AT  ROME,  The.— 
"The  rnces  and  wild  beast  shows  in  the  circi 
were  amonj.;  the  most  ancient  and  most  favourite 
Roman  imusementa,  and  the  buildings  dedicated 
to  these  Hp«)rt3  were  numerous,  and  nearly  equal 
in  maguilicence  to  tlxe  amphitheatres.  'The  Cir- 
cus Maximas,  .which  was  first  provided  with 
permanent  teats  for  the  spectators  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Taiquinius  Priscus,  was  successively  re- 
stored and  ornamented  by  the  republican  govern- 
ment in  327  and  174  B.  C.  and  by  Julius  CiEsar, 
Augustus,  Claudius,  Domitian  and  Tnijan.  The 
result  was  a  building  which,  in  dimensions  and 
magnificence,  rivalled  the  Coliseum,  but  has, 
unfortunately,  provec,  far  less  durable,  scarcely 
a  vestige  ofit  now  being  left." — R.  Burn,  Rnneand 
tlie  Campagna,  int.  and  ch.  12. — See,  also,  FouuM 
Boarium. 

CIRENCESTER,  Orign  of.    SeeCoiiiNiUM. 

CIRRHA.     See  Deumii. 

CIRRHiEAN,  OR  KIRRHiEAN  WAR, 
The.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  010-586,  and  Delphi. 

CIRTA. — An  ancient  Numidian  city.  The 
modem  town  of  Constantina  in  Algeria  is  on  its 
site.     See  Numidians. 

CISALPINE  GAUL  (GALLIA  CISAL- 
PINA).     See  Ro.me:  B.  C.  390-347. 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1790-r.97  (October— April)  ;  1797  (May 
— October);  1799  (April — September);  and 
1801-1803. 

CISLEITHANIA.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1866-1867. 

CISPADANE  GAUL.— Cisalpine  Gaul  south 
of  the  Padus,  or  Po.     See  Padus. 

CISPADANE  REPUBLIC,  The.  Sec 
France:  A.  D.  1796-1797  (October— April), 
and  1797  (May — October). 

CISSIA  (KISSIA).     See  Ela.m. 

CISTERCIAN  ORDER.— The  Monastery 
of  Citeaux. —  "Harding  was  an  Englishman 
who  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  monastery  of  Sher- 
borne in  Dorset,  till  he  was  seized  with  a  passion 
for  wandering  and  for  study  which  led  him  first 
to  S<  otland,  then  to  Gaul,  and  at  last  to  Rome. 
It  chanced  that  on  his  return  thence,  passing 
through  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  ho  stopped  at 
the  abbey  of  Mol6mes.     As  he  saw  the  ways  and 
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habits  familiar  to  liis  childhood  reproduced  in 
those  of  the  monks,  the  wanderer's  heart  yearned 
for  the  peaceful  life  which  he  had  forsaken ;  he 
took  the  vows,  and  became  a  brother  of  the 
house.  But  when,  with  the  zeal  of  a  convert,^  lie 
began  to  look  more  closely  into  his  monastic 
obligations,  he  perceived  that  the  practice  of 
MolGmes,  and  indeed  of  most  other  monasteries, 
fell  very  far  short  of  the  strict  rule  of  S.  Benedict. 
He  remonstrated  with  his  brethren  till  they  had 
no  rest  in  their  minds.  At  last  after  long  and 
anxious  debates  in  the  chapter,  the  abbot  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  ap- 
pointed two  brethren,  whose  learning  was 
equalled  by  their  piety,  to  examine  diligently 
the  original  rule  and  declare  what  they  found  in 
it.  The  result  of  tlieir  investigations  justified 
Harding's  reproaches  and  caused  a  schism  in  the 
convent.  The  majoritjr  refused  to  alter  their 
accustomed  ways;  findmg  they  were  not  to  be 
reformed,  the  zealous  minority,  consisting  of 
Robert  the  abbot,  Harding  himself  (or  Stephen  as 
he  was  called  in  religion)  and  si.xteen  others 
equally  'stiff-necked  in  their  holy  obstinacy,' left 
MolCmes,  and  sought  a  new  abotle  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  site  which  they  chose  —  in  the  diocese 
of  Chalon-sur-Saone,  not  far  from  Dijon  —  was 
no  happy  valley,  no  '  green  retreat '  such  as  the 
earlier  Benedictine  foundei-s  had  been  wont  to 
s<'lect.  It  was  a  dismal  swamp  overgrown  with 
brushwood,  a  forlorn,  dreary,  unhealthy  spot, 
from  whose  marshy  character  tlic  new  house  took 
its  name  of  'the Cistern' — Ci.stellum,  commonly 
called  Citeaux.  There  the  little  baud  set  to 
work  in  1098  to  carry  into  practice  their  views 
of  monastic  duty.  .  .  .  Tliree-and-twenty  daugh- 
ter houses  were  brought  to  completion  during 
his  [Harding's]  life-time.  One  of  the  earliest 
was  Pontigny,  founded  in  1114,  and  destined  in 
after-days  to  become  inseparably  associated  Avith 
the  name  of  another  English  saint.  Next  year 
there  went  forth  another  Cistercian  colony, 
whose  glory  was  soon  to  eclipse  that  of  the 
mother-house  itself.  Its  leader  was  a  young 
monk  called  Bernard,  and  the  place  of  its  settle- 
ment was  named  Clairvaux.  From  Burgundy 
and  Champagne  the  'White  AEonks,'  as  the  Cis- 
tercians were  called  from  the  colour  of  their 
habit,  soon  spread  over  France  and  Nonnandy. 
In  1128  they  crossed  the  sea  and  made  an  en- 
trance into  their  founder's  native  land." — K. 
Norgate,  England  under  tfie  Angevin  Kings,  v.  1, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  S.  R.  aiaitland.  The  Dark  Ages,  21. 

CITEAUX,  The  Monastery  of.  See  Cister- 
cian Ohdeu. 

CITIES,  Chartered.  See  Com.mune;  also 
Bououoiis,  and  Guilds. 

CITIES,  Free,  of  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1056-1152,  and  after. 

CITIES,  Imperial  and  Free,  of  Germany,— 
"The  territorial  disintegration  of  Germany  [see 
Germany:  13tii  Century]  had  introduced  a 
new  and  beneficial  element  into  the  national  life, 
by  allowing  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  free 
cities.  These  were  of  two  classes :  those  which 
stood  in  inunediate  connection  with  the  Empire, 
and  were  practically  independent  republics;  and 
those  which,  while  owning  some  dependence 
upon  spiritual  or  tenijioral  princes,  had  yet  con- 
quered for  themselves  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government.  The  local  distribution  of  the 
former,  which  is  curiously  unequal,  depended 


upon  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  tribal  dukedoms.  Wherever 
some  powerful  house  was  able  to  seize  upon  tl>e 
inheriuince,  free  cities  were  few :  wherever  the 
contrary  was  the  ca-se,  they  sprang'  up  in  abund- 
ance. In  Swabia  and  on  the  Rhine  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred :  Franconia  on  the  contrary 
counted  only  Nllrnberg  and  five  .smaller  cities: 
Westphalia,  Dortmund  and  Herford:  wliiU;  in 
Bavaria,  Regensburg  stood  alone.  .  .  .  The  Im- 
perial free  cities  .  .  .  were  self-governed,  un(ier 
constitutions  in  which  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic  elements  mingled  in  various  propor- 
tions: they  provided  for  their  own  defence :  they 
were  republics,  in  the  midst  of  States  where  the 
personal  will  of  the  ruler  counted  for  more  and 
more.  ...  In  these  cities  the  refined  and 
luxurious  civilization,  to  which  tlie  princes  were 
indifferent,  and  on  which  the  kuigiits  waged 
predatory  war,  found  expression  in  the  i)ursuit 
of  letters  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  life. 
There,  too,  the  Imperial  feeling,  which  was  else- 
where .slowlv  dying  out  of  the  land,  retained 
much  of  its  force.  The  cities  held,  so  to  speak, 
directly  of  the  Empire,  to  whidi  they  looked  for 
protection  against  jiowerful  and  lawless  neigh- 
bours, and  they  felt  that  their  liberties  and 
privileges  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  order.  ...  In  them,  too,  as  we 
might  natumlly  exjjcct,  religious  life  put  on  a 
freer  aspect. " — C.  Beard,  Ma rtin  Litther  and  the 
Jieformation,  p.  16. — "Prior  to  the  peace  of 
Luneville  [1801],  Germany  possessed  133  free 
cities,  called  Ueiclistildte.  A  Reichstiult  ('  ci vitas 
imperii ')  was  a  town  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  rejiresented 
by  an  imperial  ofilcial  called  a  Vogt  or  Schultiieis. 
The  first  mention  of  the  term  '  civitas  imperii ' 
(imperial  city)  occurs  in  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  [1214-1250],  in  which  Lubeck  W!us 
declared  a  '  civitas  imperii '  in  perpetuity.  In  a 
later  edict,  of  the  year  1287,  we  find  that  King 
Rudolf  termed  the  following  places  'civitales 
regni' (royal  cities),  viz.,  Frankfort,  Frielberg, 
Wetzlar,  Oppenheim,  Wesel,  aiul  Boppart.  All 
these  royal  cities  subsequent!/  became  imperial 
cities  in  consequence  of  the  ll  ngs  of  Germany 
being  again  raised  to  the  dignii  »■  of  Emperors. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  [1314- 
134T]  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  offleial  Ipnguage, 
and  the  imperial  towns  were  designated  in  the 
vernacular  '  Richstat. '  In  course  of  time  the 
imperial  towns  acquired,  either  by  purchase  or 
conquest,  their  independence.  Besides  uhe 
Reichstlldte,  there  were  Freistadte,  or  free  towns, 
the  principal  being  Cologne,  Basle,  Mayence, 
Ratisbon,  Spires,  and  Worms.  The  free  towns 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  following  im- 
munities:— 1.  They  were  exempt  from  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  2.  They  were 
not  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  for  any  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Alps.  3.  They  were  free 
from  all  imperial  taxes  and  duties.  4.  They 
could  not  be  pledged.  5.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  imperial  town.s  by  not  hav- 
ing the  imperial  eagle  emblazoneil  on  the  muni- 
cipal escutcheon.''  Subsequently  "the  free 
towns  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Reichstttdt,  and  the  term  '  Frcistadt,'  or  free  town, 
was  disused.  The  government  of  the  imperial 
towns  was  in  the  hands  of  a  military  and  civil 
governor.  ...  On  the  imperial  towns  becoming 
independent,  the  administration  of  the  town  wa» 
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entrusted  to  a  college  of  from  four  to  twenty- 
four  persons,  according  to  the  population,  and 
the  members  of  this  kind  of  town  council  were 
called  eitJKjr  Rathsmann,  Rathsfreund,  or  Raths- 
herr,  which  means  councilman  or  adviser.  Tlie 
town  councillors  appear  to  have  selected  one  or 
more  of  tlieir  number  as  presidents,  with  the 
title  of  Rathsmeister,  Burgermeister,  or  Stadt- 
meister.  .  .  .  Many  of  tlie  imperial  towns  gained 
their  autonomy  either  by  ])urcliase  or  force  of 
arms.  In  like  manner  we  tind  tliat  others  either 
lost  tlieir  privileges  or  voluntarily  became  sub- 
jects of  some  burgravo  or  ecclesiastical  prince, 
e.  g.,  Cologne,  Worms,  and  Spires  placed  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
archbishops,  whereas  Altenburg,  Chemnitz  and 
Zwickau  were  seized  by  Frederick  the  Quarrel- 
some in  his  war  with  the  Emperor;  whilst 
othere,  like  Ilageuau,  Colmar,  Landau,  and 
Strasburg,  were  annexed  or  torn  from  the 
German  Empire.  As  the  Imperial  towns  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  power  they  extended  the 
circle  of  their  authority  over  the  surrounding 
districts,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  tlie  empire,  at  length  demanded  that 
the  country  under  their  jurisdiction  should  be 
represented  at  the  Reichstag  (Imperial  Diet). 
To  accomplish  this,  they  formed  themselves  into 
Bunds  or  confederations  to  assert  tlieir  claims, 
and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Emperor  and  the 
princes  to  allow  their  representatives  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet.  The  principal 
confederations  brought  into  existence  by  the 
struggles  going  on  in  Germany  were  the  Rhenish 
and  Suabian  Bunds,  and  the  Ilansa  [see  Hansa 
Towns].  ...  At  the  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  in 
1474,  it  appears  that  almost  all  the  imperial 
towns  were  represented,  and  in   1648,   on  the 

Eeace  of  Westplialia,  when  their  presence  in  the 
•let  was  formally  recognized,  they  were  formed 
into  a  separate  college.  ...  By  the  peace  of 
Luneville  four  of  the  imperial  towns,  viz.,  Aix- 
l»Cliapelle,  Cologne,  Spires,  and  Worms,  were 
ceded  to  France.  In  1803,  all  the  imperial  towns 
lost  their  autonomy  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  six: — Augsburg,  Nuremberg.  Frank- 
fort, Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen;  and  in 
1806  the  first  three,  and  in  1810  the  others, 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  in  1815,  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Frankfort,  recovered  their  freedom,  and  were 
admitted  tvs  members  of  the  German  Bund, 
which  they  continued  to  be  up  to  the  year  1866." 
— W.  J.  Wyatt,  Hist,  of  Pnmia,  v.  2,  pp.  427- 
432. — "According  to  the  German  historians  the 
period  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  these  towns 
was  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  ...  In 
the  16th  (;entury  they  still  enjoyed  the  same 
prosperity,  but  the  period  of  their  decay  was 
come.  The  Thirty-Yeai-s  War  hastened  their 
fall,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  escaped  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  during  that  period.  Nevertlieless, 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  mentions  them  posi- 
tively, and  asserts  their  position  as  immediate 
states,  that  is  to  say,  states  which  depended  im- 
mediately upon  the  Emperor;  but  the  neigh- 
bouring Sovereigns,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  Emperor  himself,  the  exercise  of  whose 
l)ower,  since  tlie  Thirty -Years  War,  was  limited 
to  the  lesser  vassals  of  tlie  empire,  restricted 
their  sovereignty  within  narrower  and  narrower 
limits.  In  the  18tli  century,  51  of  them  were 
stUl  iu  tixbtvucc,  tlioy  lillcd  twu  benches  at  the 


diet,  and  had  an  independent  vote  there ;  but,  in 
fact,  they  no  longer  exercised  any  influence  upon 
the  direction  of  general  affairs.  At  home  they 
were  all  heavily  burthened  with  debts,  partly  be- 
cau.se  they  continued  to  be  charged  JFor  the  Im- 
perial taxes  at  a  rate  suited  to  their  former 
splendour,  and  partly  because  tlieir  own  ad- 
ministration was  extremely  bad.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  bad  administration  seemed  to 
be  the  result  of  some  secret  disease  which  was 
common  to  them  all,  whatever  might  be  the 
form  of  their  constitution.  .  .  .  Their  popula- 
tion decreased,  and  distress  prevailed  in  them. 
They  were  no  longer  the  abodes  of  German 
civilization;  the  arts  left  them,  and  went  to 
shine  in  the  new  towns  created  by  the  Sovereigns, 
and  representing  modern  society.  Trade  forsook 
tiiem  —  their  ancient  energy  and  patriotic  vigour 
disappeared.  Hamburg  almost  alone  still  re- 
mained a  great  centre  of  wealth  and  intelligence, 
but  this  was  owing  to  causes  quite  peculiar  to  her- 
self."— A.  de  Tocqueville,  State  of  Society  in 
France  before  1789,  note  C. — See,  also,  Hansa 
Towns.— Of  the  48  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire  re 
maining  in  1803,  42  were  then  robbed  of  their 
franchises,  under  the  exigencies  of  the  Treaty  of 
Luneville  (see  Germany:  A.  D.  1801-1803). 
After  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  only  three  sur- 
vived, namely,  Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Bremen 
(see  Gehmanv:  A.  D.  1805-1806).  These  were 
annexed  to  France  by  Napoleon  in  1810. — See 
France:  A.  D.  1810  (February — December). 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  restored  free- 
dom to  tliem,  and  to  Frankfort,  likewise,  and 
they  became  members  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation then  formed. —  See  Vienna,  Tfie 
Congress  of. — Lubeck  gave  up  its  privileges  as 
a  free  city  in  1866,  joining  the  Prussian  Customs 
Union.  Hamburg  and  Brem(jn  did  the  same  in 
1888,  being  absorbed  in  the  Empire.  This  extin- 
guished the  last  of  the  "free  cities."  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1888. 

CITY.    See  Borough. 

CITY  OF  THE  VIOLET  CROWN.— 
"Ancient  poets  called  Athens  'The  City  of  tiie 
Violet  Crown, '  with  an  unmistakable  play  upon 
the  name  of  the  Ionian  stock  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  which  called  to  mind  the  Greek  word  for 
violet." — G.  SchiJmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  Tlie 
State,  pt.  3.  eh.  3. 

CITY  REPUBLICS,  Italian.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1056-1152. 

CIUDAD  RODRIDGO:  A.  D.  i8io~i8i2.— 
Twice  besieged  and  captured  by  the  French  and 
by  the  English.     See  Spain:  A.  1).  1810-1812. 

CIVES  ROMANI  AND  PEREGRIN!,— 
"Before  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  (B.  C.  90)  there 
were  only  two  classes  within  the  Iloman  domin- 
ions who  were  designated  by  a  political  name, 
Cives  Ronuuii,  or  Roman  citizens,  and  Peregrini, 
a  term  whicli  comprehended  the  Latini,  tlie  Socii 
and  the  Provinciales,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily.  The  Cives  Romani  were  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  the  citizens  of  Roman  colonies  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Municipia  which  had  received 
the  Roman  citizenship. " — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Roman  liepublic,  ch.  17. — See,  also,  Ro.me:  B.  C. 
90-88. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL,  The  First.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  I).  1866  (April).— 
The  Second,  and  its  declared  unconstitution- 
ality. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1875. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM  IN  ENG- 
LAND,—"It  was  not  till  long  after  1833  timt 
the  inherent  mischief  of  the  partisan  system  [of 
appointments  in  the  national  civil  service]  became 
manifest  to  the  great  body  of  thinking  people. 
When  that  result  wasattainetl,  the  flnal  struggle 
with  patronage  in  the  hands  of  members  of  Par- 
liament began  on  a  large  scale.  It  seems  to  have 
been,  even  then,  foreseen  by  the  best  informed 
that  it  could  not  be  removed  by  any  partisan 
agency.  They  began  to  see  the  need  of  some 
method  by  which  titness  for  the  public  service 
could  be  tested  otherwise  than  by  the  tiat  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  or  the  vote  of  the  Cabinet 
or  the  Treasury.  What  that  method  should  be 
was  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  future. 
No  government  had  then  solved  it.  That  there 
must  be  tests  of  fitness  independent  of  any 
political  action,  or  mere  ottlcial  intiucncc,  became 
more  and  more  plain  to  thinking  men.  The 
leaders  of  the  great  jjarties  soon  began  to  .see 
that  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  sucli  tests  was 
being  rapidly  developed,  which  seriously  threat- 
ened their  power,  unless  the  party  system  itself 
could  be  made  more  acceptable  to  the  people. 
.  .  .  There  was  an  abundance  of  fine  promises 
made.  But  no  member  gave  up  his  patronage 
—  no  way  was  opened  by  which  a  person  of 
merit  could  get  into  an  orfice  or  a  place  except 
by  the  favor  o;  the  party  or  the  condescension 
of  a  member.  The  partisan  blockade  of  every 
port  of  entry  to  the  public  service,  which  made 
It  tenfold  easier  for  a  decayed  butler  or  an  in- 
competent cousin  of  a  member  or  a  minister, 
than  for  the  promising  son  of  a  poor  widow,  to 
pass  the  barrier,  was,  after  the  Reform  Bill  as 
before,  rigidly  maintained.  Fealty  to  the  party 
and  work  in  its  ranks  —  subserviency  to  mem- 
bers and  to  ministers  —  and  electioneering  on 
their  behalf  —  these  were  the  virtues  before 
which  the  ways  to  office  and  the  doors  of  the 
Treasury  were  opened.  Year  by  year,  the  public 
discontent  with  the  whole  system  increased. 
.  .  .  During  the  Melbourne  administration, 
between  1834  and  1841,  a  demand  for  examina- 
tions, as  a  condition  for  admission  to  the  service, 
came  from  two  very  different  quarters.  One 
was  the  higher  otflcials,  who  declared  that  they 
could  not  do  the  public  work  with  such  poor 
servants  as  the  partisan  system  supplied.  The 
other  wau  the  more  independent,  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  people,  who  held  it  to  be  as  im- 

iust  as  it  was  demoralizing  for  members  of 
'arliament  and  other  otUcei-s  to  monopolize  the 
privilege  of  saying  who  might  enter  the  public 
service.  Lord  Melbourne  then  yielded  so  far  as 
to  allow  pass  examinations  to  be  instituted  in 
some  of  the  larger  offices ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  favor  competitive  examinations,  but  it  was 
thought  to  be  too  great  an  innovation  to  attempt 
at  once.  These  examinations — several  of  them 
being  competitive  —  introduced  by  public  officers 
in  self-defence  manj'  years  previous  to  18o3,  had 
before  that  time  produced  striking  results.  In 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  for  example,  they 
had  brought  about  a  reform  that  arrested  public 
attention.  Under  the  Committee  on  Education, 
they  had  caused  the  selection  of  teachers  so 
nuich  superior  '  that  higher  salaries  were  bidden 
for  them  for  private  .service. "...  These  ex- 
aminations were  steadily  extended  from  office  to 
office  down  to  the  radical  change  made  in  ISoS. 
...  It  had  been  provided,  long  before   1853, 


that  those  designed  for  the  civil  service  of  India, 
should  not  only  be  subjected  to  a  pass  examina- 
tion, but  should,  before  entering  the  service,  be 
s\ibj('('ted  to  a  course  of  special  instruction  at 
Ilaileybury  College,  a  sort  of  civil  West  Point. 
This  College  was  abolished  in  1854,  but  eijuiva- 
lent  instruction  was  elsewhere  provided  for. 
The  directors  had  the  patronage  of  nomination 
for  such  iustruction.  .  .  .  If  it  seems  strange  that 
a  severe  course  of  study,  for  two  years  in  such 
a  college,  was  not  sufficient  to  weed  out  the  in- 
competents which  patronage  forced  into  it,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  siiinc  influence  wliich 
sent  them  there  was  used  to  keep  them  there. 
.  .  .  Both  the  Derby  and  the  Aberdeen  adminis- 
trations, in  1852  and  1853,  took  notice  that  the 
civil  service  was  in  a  condition  of  peril  to 
British  India ;  and,  without  distinction  of  party, 
it  was  agreed  that  radical  reforms  must  bo 
promptly  made.  There  was  corruption,  there 
was  inefficiency,  there  wasdisgmceful  ignorance, 
there  was  a  humiliating  failure  in  the  govern- 
ment to  command  the  respect  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  people  of  India,  and  there 
was  a  still  more  alarming  failure  to  overawe  the 
unruly  classes.  It  was  as  bad  in  the  army  as  in  the 
civil  offices.  .  .  .  There  was,  in  short,  a,  hotbed 
of  abuses  prolific  of  those  influences  which 
caused  the  fearful  outbreak  of  1857.  It  was  too 
late  when  reform  was  decided  upon,  to  prevent 
the  outbreak,  but  not  too  late  to  save  British 
supremacy  in  India.  A  change  of  system  was 
entered  upon  in  1853.  The  36th  and  37th  clauses 
of  the  India  act  of  that  year  provided  '  that  all 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges  o'f  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  said  India  Company  to  nominate 
or  appoint  persons  to  be  admitted  as  students 
.  .  .  shall  cease ;  and  that,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  might  be  made,  any  person,  being  a 
natural  born  subject  of  her  ilajesty,  who  might 
be  desirous  of  presenting  himself,  should  be 
admitted  to  be  examined  as  a  candidate.'  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  Indian  patronage  received  its 
death-blow,  and  the  same  blow  opened  the  door 
of  study  for  the  civil  service  of  India  to  every 
British  citizen.  ...  In  1853,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  reached  a  final  decision  that  the 
partisan  system  of  appointments  could  not  be 
l(mger  tolemted.  Substantial  control  of  nomina- 
tions by  members  of  Parliament,  however  guarded 
by  restrictions  and  improved  by  mere  pass 
examinations,  had  continued  to  be  demoralizing 
in  its  effect  upon  elections,  vicious  in  its  influence 
upon  legislation,  and  fatal  .to  economy  and 
efficiently  in  the  departments.  .  .  .  The  adminis- 
tration, with  Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head,  promptly 
decided  to  undertake  a  radical  and  systematic 
reform.  ...  It  was  decided  that,  in  the  outset, 
no  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament. 
The  reform  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Eng- 
lish Executive  .  .  .  for  the  time  being.  The 
first  step  decided  upon  was  an  incjuiry  into 
the  exact  conditiem  of  the  public  service.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  (the  present  Clianeellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  were 
appointed  in  1853  to  make  such  incpiiry  and  a 
report.  They  submitted  their  report  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  ...  A  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  .  .  .  [was]  recommended. 
.  .  .  The  report  was  accompanied  with  a  scheme 
for  carrying  the  examinations  into  effect,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  passag(!s.  .  .  . 
'  Such  a  measure  will  exercise  the  happiest  influ- 
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cuce  in  tho  education  of  the  lower  classes 
throughout  England,  acting  by  the  surest  of  all 
motives  —  the  desire  a  man  hasof  bettering  him- 
self in  life.  .  .  .  They  will  have  attained  their 
situations  in  an  independent  manner  through 
their  own  merits.  The  sense  of  this  conduct 
cannot  but  induce  self-respect  and  diffuse  a 
wholesome  respect  among  the  lower  no  less  than 
the  higher  classes  of  official  men.  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  it  in  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes  can  hardly  be  overestimated.' 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  report.  This  was  the 
theory  of  the  merit  system,  then  first  approved 
by  an  English  administration  for  the  home 
government.  I  hardly  need  repeat  that  the 
examinations  referred  to  as  existing  were  (with 
small  exception)  mere  pass  examinations,  and 
that  the  new  examinations  proposed  were  open, 
competitive  examinations.  .  .  .  But  the  great 
feature  of  the  report,  which  made  it  really  a  pro- 
posal for  the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  was 
its  advocacy  of  open  competition.  Except  the 
experiment  just  put  on  trial  in  India,  no  nation 
had  adopted  that  system.  It  was  as  theoretical 
as  it  was  radical.  ...  A  chorus  of  ridicule, 
indignation,  lamentation,  and  wrath  arose  from 
all  the  official  and  partisan  places  of  politics. 
The  government  saw  that  a  further  struggle  was 
at  hand.  It  appeared  more  clear  than  ever  that 
Parliament  was  not  a  very  hopeful  place  in 
which  to  trust  the  tender  years  of  such  a 
reform.  .  .  .  The  executive  caused  the  report 
to  be  spread  broadcast  among  the  people,  and 
also  requested  the  written  opinions  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  worth  and  distinction  both 
in  and  out  of  office.  The  report  was  sent  to 
Parliament,  but  no  action  upon  it  was  requested. 
.  .  .  About  the  time  that  English  public  opinion 
had  pronounced  its  first  judgment  upon  the 
official  report,  and  before  any  final  action  had 
been  taken  upon  it,  the  Aberdeen  administration 
went  out.  .  .  .  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  power 
early  in  1855,  than  whom,  this  most  practical  of 
nations  never  produced  a  more  hard-headed, 
practical  statesman.  .  .  .  Upon  his  administra- 
tion fell  the  duty  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
new  system  advocated  in  the  report.  .  .  .  He 
had  faith  in  his  party,  and  believed  it  would 
gain  more  by  removing  grave  abuses  than  by 
any  partisan  use  of  patronage.  .  .  .  Making  no 
direct  appeal  to  Parliament,  and  trusting  to  the 
higher  public  opinion.  Lord  Palmerston's  ad- 
ministration advised  that  an  order  should  be 
made  by  the  Queen  in  Council  for  carrying  the 
reform  into  elTect ;  and  such  an  order  was  made 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1855."— D.  B.  Eaton,  Civil 
Service  in  Great  Britain. 

CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.— "The  question  as  to 
the  Civil  Service  [in  the  United  States]  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  president  has  the  power 
of  appointing  a  vast  number  of  petty  officials, 
chiefly  postmasters  and  officials  concerned  with 
the  collection  of  the  federal  revenue.  Such 
officials  have  properly  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics, they  are  simply  the  agents  or  clerks  or 
servants  of  the  national  government  in  conduct- 
ing its  business;  and  if  the  business  of  the 
national  government  is  to  be  managed  on  such 
ordinary  principles  of  prudence  as  prevail  in  the 
management  of  private  business,  such  servants 
ought  to  be  selected  for  personal  merit  and  re- 
tained for  life  or  during  good  behaviour.     It  did 


not  occur  to  our  earlier  presidents  to  regard  the 
management  of  the  public  business  in  any  other 
light  than  this.  But  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  a  vicious  system  was  grow- 
ing up  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  those 
states  the  ajjpointivc  offices  came  to  be  used  as 
bribes  or  as  rewards  for  partisan  services.  By 
securing  votes  for  a  successful  candidate,  a  man 
with  little  in  his  pocket  and  nothing  in  particular 
to  do  could  obtain  some  office  with  a  comfortable 
salary.  It  would  be  given  to  him  as  a  reward, 
and  some  other  man,  perhaps  more  competent 
than  hiinself,  would  have  to  be  turned  out  in 
order  to  make  room  for  him.  A  more  effective 
method  of  driving  good  citizens  '  out  of  polities'^ 
could  hardly  be  devised.  It  called  to  the  front 
a  large  class  of  men  of  coarse  moral  fibre.  .  .  . 
The  civil  service  of  these  states  was  seriously 
damaged  in  "quality,  politics  degenerated  into  a 
wild  scramble  for  offices,  sid.iries  were  paid  to 
men  who  did  little  or  no  public  service  in  return, 
and  the  line  which  separates  taxation  from  rob- 
bery was  often  crossed.  About  the  same  time 
there  grew  up  an  idea  that  there  is  something 
especially  democratic,  and  therefore  meritorious, 
about  'rotiition  in  office.'"  On  the  change  of 
party  which  took  place  upon  the  election  of 
Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1828,  "  the  methods 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  applied  on 
a  national  scale.  Jackson  cherished  the  absurd 
belief  that  the  administration  of  his  predecessor 
Adams  had  been  corrupt,  and  he  turned  men  oat 
of  office  with  a  keen  zest.  During  the  forty 
years  between  Wasliington's  first  iupuguraiion 
and  Jackson's  the  total  number  of  removals  from 
office  was  74,  and  out  of  this  number  5  were  de- 
faulters. During  the  first  year  of  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration the  number  of  changes  made  in  the 
civil  service  was  about  2,000.  Such  was  the 
abrupt  inauguration  upon  a  national  scale  of  the 
so-called  Spoils  System.  The  phrase  originated 
with  W.  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  who,  in  a 
speech  in  the  senate  in  1831  declared  that '  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils. "...  In  the  canvass  of 
1840  the  Whigs  promised  to  reform  the  civil 
service,  and  the  promise  brought  them  many 
Democratic  votes ;  but  after  they  had  won  the 
election  they  followed  Jackson's  example.  The 
Democrats  followed  in  the  same  way  in  1845,  and 
from  that  time  down  to  1885  it  was  customary  at 
each  change  of  party  to  make  a  '  clean  sweep '  of 
the  offices.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War  the  evils  of 
the  system  began  to  attract  serious  attention  on 
the  part  of  thoughtful  people." — J.  Fiske,  Civil 
Gov't  in  the  U.  8.,  pp.  261-264.— "It  was  not 
imtil  1867  that  any  important  move  was  made 
[toward  a  reform].  .  .  .  This  was  by  Mr.  Jencks, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  introduced  a  bill,  made  an 
able  report  and  several  speeches  in  its  behalf. 
Unfortunately,  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
labors  and  deprived  the  cause  of  an  able  advocate. 
But  the  seed  he  had  sown  bore  good  "fruit.  At- 
tention was  so  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
form, that  President  Grant,  in  his  message  in 
1870,  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  it,  and 
that  body  passed  an  act  in  March,  1871,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  prescribe,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Civil  Service,  such  regulations  as 
would  best  promote  its  efficiency,  and  ascertain 
the  fitness  of  each  candidate  for  the  position  he 
sought.  For  this  purpose,  it  says,  he  may  '  em- 
ploy suitable  persons  to  conduct  such  inquiries, 
and  may  prescribe   their  duties,  and  establish 
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regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persona  who  may 
receive  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service.'  In 
accordance  with  this  act,  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed a  Civil  Service  Commission,  of  which 
George  William  Curtis  was  made  chairman,  after- 
wards succeeded  by  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $25, 000  was  made  by  Congress 
to  defray  its  expenses.  A  like  sum  was  voted 
next  year ;  but  after  that  nothing  was  granted 
until  June,  1882,  when,  in.stead  of  §25,000  asked 
for  by  the  President.  §15,000  was  grudgingly 
appropriated.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Silas  AV.  Burt, 
Naval  Officer  in  New  York,  who  had  long  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  svibjcct  of  Reform,  to 
say  that  he  deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  open  competitive  examinations. 
Before  the  appointment  of  Grant's  committee,  he 
liad  heUl  such  an  examination  in  his  office.  .  .  . 
Under  Grant's  commission,  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations were  introduced  in  the  departments 
at  Washington,  and  Customs  Service  at  New 
York,  and  in  part  in  the  New  York  Postofflce. 
Although  this  commission  labored  under  many 
disadvantages  in  trying  a  new  experiment,  it  was 
able  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  report,  which 
was  approved  by  the  President  and  his  cabinet. 
.  .  .  The  rules  adopted  by  Grant's  commission 
were  prepared  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Curtis. 
They  were  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose, 
and  have  served  as  the  basis  of  similar  rules  since 
then.  The  great  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Curtis  at 
that  time,  and  the  practical  value  of  his  work, 
entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
Reform.  .  .  .  Other  able  men  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement,  but  the  times  were  not  pro- 
pitious, public  sentiment  did  not  sustain  them, 
and  Congress  refused  any  further  appropriation, 
although  the  President  asked  for  it.  As  a  con- 
sequence. Competitive  Examinations  were  every- 
where suspended,  and  a  return  made  to  'pass 
examinations.'  And  this  method  continued  in 
use  at  Washington  until  July,  1883,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  .  .  . 
President  Hayes  favored  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  strongly  ur^ed  it  in  his  messjvges  to 
Congress ;  yet  he  did  tlungs  not  consistent  with 
his  professions,  and  Congress  paid  little  attention 
to  his  recommendations,  and  gave  him  no  ef- 
fectual aid.  But  we  owe  it  to  him  that  an  order 
was  passed  in  March,  1879,  enforcing  the  use  of 
competitive  examinations  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House.  The  entire  charge  of  this  work  was 
fiven  to  Mr.  Burt  by  the  Collector.  ...  In  1880, 
ostmaster  James  revived  the  competitive 
methods  in  some  parts  of  his  office.  .  .  .  When 
the  President,  desiring  that  these  examinations 
should  be  more  general  and  uniform,  asked  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation,  it  was  refused.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  competitive  examinations 
continued  to  be  held  in  the  New  York  Custom 
House  and  Postofflce  until  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1883.  Feeling  that  more  light 
was  needed  upon  the  methods  and  progress  of 
reform  in  other  countries.  President  Hayes  had 
formally  requested  Air.  Dorman  B.  Laton  to 
visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  in- 
(luiries.  Mr.  Eaton  spent  several  months  in  a 
careful,  thorough  examinaticm;  and  his  report 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  in  December,  1879, 
by  the  President,  in  a  message  which  described 
it  as  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  history  of 
the  whole  subject.  This  report  was  afterwards 
embodied  la  Mr.  Eaton's  '  Civil  Service  in  Great 


Britain.'.  .  .  For  this  invaluable  service  Mr. 
Eaton  received  no  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment, not  even  his  personal  expenses  to  England 
having  been  paid.  And  to  Mr.  Eaton  is  due, 
also,  the  credit  of  originating  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Associations." — H.  Lambert,  The  Progress 
of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United  Stoteti,  pp. 
6-10.— "The  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  was  organized  at  Newport,  R.  I. ,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1881.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
conference  among  members  of  civil  service  reform 
associations  that  had  spontaneously  arisen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  public  interest  in  the  question,  like 
the  clubs  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  among  our 
fathers,  and  the  anti-slavery  societies  among 
their  children.  The  first  act  of  the  League  was 
a  resolution  of  hearty  approval  of  the  bill  then 
pending  in  Congress,  known  as  the  Pendleton 
bill.  Within  less  than  two  years  afterward  the 
Civil  Service  law  was  passed  in  Congress  by  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  of  38  yeas  to  5  nays,  33  Sen- 
ators being  absent,  and  in  the  House  only  a  week 
later,  by  a  vote  of  155  yeas  to  47  nays,  87  mem- 
bers not  voting.  In  the  House  the  bill  was  put 
upon  its  passage  at  once,  the  Speaker  permitting 
only  thirty  minutes  for  debate.  This  swift  en- 
actment of  righteous  law  was  due,  imdoubtedly, 
to  the  panic  of  the  party  of  administration,  a 
panic  which  saw  in  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
recent  election  a  demand  of  the  country  for 
honest  politics;  and  it  was  due  also  to  the  exult- 
ing belief  of  the  party  of  opposition  that  the  law 
would  essentially  weaken  the  dominant  party 
by  reducing  its  patronage.  The  sudden  and  over- 
whelming vote  was  that  of  a  Congress  of  which 
probably  the  members  had  very  little  individual 
knowledge  or  conviction  upon  the  subject.  But 
the  instinct  in  regard  to  intelligent  public  opinion 
was  undoubtedly  sure,  and  it  is  intelligent  public 
opinion  which  always  commands  the  future. 
.  .  .  The  passage  of  the  law  was  the  first  great 
victory  of  the  ten  years  of  the  reform  movement. 
The  second  is  the  demonstration  of  the  complete 
practicability  of  reform  attested  by  the  heads  of 
the  largest  offices  of  administration  in  the  country. 
In  the  Treasury  and  Navy  departments,  the  New 
York  Custom  House  and  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  custom  houses  and  post  offices,  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  wishes  or  the  wrath  of  that 
remarkable  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  known  as 
political  bosses,  it  is  conceded  by  officers,  wholly 
beyond  suspicion  of  party  independence,  that,  in 
these  chief  branches  of  the  public  service,  reform 
is  perfectly  practicable  and  the  reformed  system 
a  great  public  benefit.  And,  although  as  yet 
these  offices  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized upon  reform  principles,  yet  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  number  of  places  in  the  public  service  to 
which  the  reformed  methods  apply  are  now  in- 
cluded within  those  methods."— G.  W.  Curtis, 
Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  t/w  National  Civil- 
Service  Reform  League,  1891. 

CIVILIS,  Revolt  of.  See  Bat.uians :  A.  D. 
69. 

CIVITA-CASTELLANA,  Battle  of  (1798). 
See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799 (Aucjust-Apiui-). 

CIVITELLA,  Siege  of  (1557).  See  France : 
A.  D.  1547-1559. 

CLAIR-ON-EPTE,  Treaty  of.  See  Nor- 
mans: A.  D.  876-911. 

CLAIRVAUX,  The  Monastery  of.— St.  Ber- 
nard, "the  greatest  reformer  of  the  abuses  of 
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the  monastic  life.  If  not  the  greiitcst  monk  In 
history  [A.  IX  1091-1153]  .  .  .  revived  tii(i  priic- 
tice  in  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  which  he  first 
entered,  and  in  tliat  of  Clairvaux,  which  lie 
afterwards  founded,  of  the  sternest  discipline 
which  had  been  enjoined  by  St.  Benedict.  He 
became  the  ideal  type  of  the  perfect  monk.  .  .  . 
He  was  nc^t  a  Popi-,  but  he  was  greater  than  any 
Pope  of  his  day,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  history 
of  the  influence  of  one  monk,  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux." — C.  J.  Stille,  Studies  in  Medimcal 
Jliiit.,  eh.  12. — "The  convent  of  Citeaux  was 
found  too  small  for  the  number  of  persons  who  de- 
sired to  join  the  society  which  coidd  boa.st  of  so 
eminent  a  saint.  Finding  his  influence  beneflcial, 
Bernard  proceeded  to  found  a  new  monastery. 
The  spot  which  he  chose  for  his  purpose  was  m 
a  wild  and  gloomy  vale,  formerly  known  as  the 
Valley  of  Wormwood.  .  .  .  The  district  per- 
tained to  the  bishopric  of  Langres;  and  here 
Bernard  raised  his  far  famed  abbey  of  Clair- 
vaux."—II.  Stebbing,  Hiat.  of  Christ's  Unit'. 
Church,  ch.  26. 

Also  in:  A.  Butler,  Livedo/  the  Saints,  v.  S. — 
W.  F.  Hook,  Ecclesiastical  Bioy.,  v.  2. — J.  C. 
Morison,  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard. — See, 
also,  CisTEiiciAN  Okdek. 

CLANS,  Highland,—"  The  word  Clan  signi- 
fies simply  children  or  descendants,  and  the  clan 
name  thus  implies  that  the  members  of  it  are  or 
were  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor  or  eponymus,  and  they  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  patronymics, 
the  use  of  surnames  in  the  proper  sense  being 
unknown  among  them.  [See  Gkns,  Roman.]  .  .  . 
In  considering  the  genealogies  of  the  Higliland 
clans  we  nmst  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  early 
state  of  the  tribal  organisation  the  pedigree  of 
the  sept  or  clan,  and  of  each  member  of  the 
tribe,  had  a  very  important  meaning.  Their 
rights  were  derived  through  the  common  ancestor, 
and  their  relation  to  him,  and  through  him  to 
each  other,  indicated  their  position  in  the  suc- 
cession, as  well  as  their  place  in  the  allocation  of 
the  tribe  land.  In  such  a  state  of  society  the 
pedigree  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  title- 
deed  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  Sennachies 
were  as  nmeh  the  custfKliers  of  the  rights  of 
families  as  the  mere  panegyrists  of  the  clan. 
.  .  .  During  the  16th  century  the  clans  were 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Crown,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  it  serious  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  efticient  control 
over  them.  These  gave  rise  to  the  Acts  of  1587 
and  1594  .  .  .  ;  but  they  were  followed  in  a  few 
years  by  an  important  Statute,  which  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  clans, 
and  letl  to  another  great  change  ih  the  theory  of 
their  descent.  .  .  .  The  chiefs  of  the  clans  thus 
found  themselves  compelled  to  defend  their 
rights  upon  grounds  which  could  compete  with 
the  claims  of  their  eager  opponents,  and  to 
maintain  an  equality  of  rank  and  prestige  with 
them  in  the  Heralds'  Ofhee,  which  mu.st  drive 
them  to  every  device  necessjiry  to  effect  their 
purpose ;  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  manu- 
facture titles  to  the  land  when  they  did  not 
exist,  and  to  put  forward  spurious  pedigrees 
better  calculated  to  maintain  their  position  when 
a  native  descent  had  lost  its  value  and  was  too 
weak  to  serve  their  purpose.  From  this  period 
MS.  histories  of  the  leading  Highland  families 


began  to  be  compiled,  in  which  these  pretensions 
were  advanced  and  spurious  charters  in8ert<;d. 
.  .  .  The  form  which  these  pretentious  genealo- 
gies took  was  that  of  making  the  eponymus  or 
male  ancestor  of  the  clan  a  Norwegian,  Dane,  or 
Norman,  or  a  cadet  of  some  distinguished  family, 
who  succeeded  to  the  chiefship  and  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  clan  by  marriage  with  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  last  of  the  old  Celtic  line,  thus 
combining  the  advantage  of  a  descent  which 
could  compete  with  that  of  the  great  Norman 
families  with  a  feudal  succession  to  their  lands; 
and  the  new  form  of  the  clan  genealogy  would 
have  the  jrreater  tendency  to  assume  this  form 
where  the  clan  name  was  derived  not  from  a 
personal  name  or  patronymic  but  from  a  personal 
epithet  of  its  founder.  .  .  .  The  conclusion,  then, 
to  which  [an]  analysis  of  the  clan  pedigrees 
which  have  been  popularly  accepted  at  different 
times  has  brought  us,  is  that,  so  far  as  they  pro- 
fess to  show  the  origin  of  the  different  clans, 
they  are  entirely  artificial  and  untrustworthy, 
but  that  the  older  genealogies  may  be  accepted 
as  showing  the  descent  of  the  clan  from  its 
eponymus  or  founder,  and  within  reasonable 
limits  for  some  generations  beyond  him,  while 
the  later  spurious  pedigrees  must  be  rejected 
altogether.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  such 
spurious  pedigrees  and  fabulous  origins  should 
be  so  readily  credited  by  the  Clan  families  as 
genuine  traditions,  and  receive  such  prompt 
acceptance  as  the  true  fount  from  which  they 
sprung ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  the  fabulous 
history  of  Hector  Boece  was  as  rapidly  and 
imiversally  adopted  as  the  genuine  annals  of  the 
national  history,  and  became  rooted  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  to  which  its  fictitious  events 
related  as  local  traditions.  When  Hector  Boece 
invested  the  obscure  usurper  Grig  with  the  name 
and  attributes  of  a  fictitious  king,  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  connected  him  with  the  royal  line  of 
kings,  the  Clan  Gregor  at  once  recognised  him  as 
their  eponymous  ancestor,  and  their  descent  from 
him  is  now  implicitly  believed  in  by  all  the 
^lacGregors.  It  is  possible,  however,  from  these 
genealogies,  ana  from  other  indications,  to  dis- 
tribute the  clans  in  certain  groups,  as  having 
apparently  a  closer  connection  with  each  other, 
and  these  groups  we  hold  in  the  main  to  repre- 
sent the  great  tribes  into  which  the  Gaelic  popu- 
lation was  divided  before  they  became  broken 
up  into  clans.  The  two  great  tribes  which 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands  were 
the  Gallgaidheal  or  Gael  in  the  west,  who  had 
been  under  the  power  of  the  Norwegians,  and 
the  great  tribe  of  the  IVIoravians,  or  Men  of 
Moray,  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Highlands. 
To  the  former  belong  all  the  clans  descended  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  the  Campbells  and  Mac- 
leods  probably  representing  the  older  inhabiUints 
of  their  respective  districts;  to  the  latter  belong 
in  the  main  the  clans  brought  in  the  old  Irish 
genealogies  from  the  kings  of  Dalriada  of  the 
tribe  of  Lorn,  among  whom  the  old  Mormaers 
of  Moray  appear.  The  group  containing  the 
Clan  Andres  or  old  Rosses,  the  ^lackenzies  and 
Mathesons,  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Ross,  the  Clau 
Donnachy  to  Athole,  the  Clan  Lawren  to  Strat- 
herue,  and  the  Clan  Pharlaue  to  Lennox,  while 
the  group  containing  the  MacNabs,  Clau  Gregor, 
and  Mackinnons,  appear  to  have  emeiged  from 
Glendochart,  at  least  to  be  connected  with  the 
old  Columban  monasteries.    The  Clans,  properly 
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so  called,  were  thus  of  native  origin;  the  sur- 
names partly  of  native  and  partly  of  foreign 
(loscent."— \V.  F.  Skene.  Cdtie  S-otland.  M:  8, 
eft.  i)  (r.  8). 

CLARENDON,  The  Constitutions  and  the 
Assize  of.     Sec  ENdi.ANn:  A.  1).  1102-1170. 

CLARIAN  ORACLE,  The.     See  Ouacles 

OF  TIIK  GUKKKW. 

CLARK,  George  Rocrers,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  Northwest.  See  Unitkd  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1778-1779. 

CLAUDIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  41-54. 
. . .  .Claudius  II.,  A.  1).  2(iK-i>7(). 

CLAVERHOUSE  AND  THE  COVE- 
NANTERS. See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1679;  1681- 
l(i.S!».  and  1689  (.luLY). 

CLAY,  Henry,  and  the  war  of  1812.     See 

Un-itki)   States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1810-1812 

Negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  See 
United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  l814(I)ECEMBEit). 

And    the    Tariff   question.      See    Taiiikp 

Leoisi.ation  (United  States):  A.  D.  1816-1824. 
and  1832;  and  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D. 

1828-1833 And  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1818-1821. 
...  .In  the  Cabinet  of  President  John  Quincy 
Adams.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
182r)-1828 Defeat  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion.   See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1844. 

The  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.     See 

United  States  of  Am.  :  .V.  I).  1850. 

CLAYBANKS  AND  CHARCOALS.— 
During  the  American  civil  war  the  C'onservative 
and  Itiidicjil  factions  in  Missouri  were  sometimes 
called  Claybanks  and  Cliarcoals. — J.  G.  T^colay 
and  .1.  Ilay,  Ahnihuni  Uiirolii,  i\  8.  ;>.  204. 

CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY,  The. 
See  Nicaragua:  A.  D.  1850. 

CLEAR  GRITS.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1840- 
1867. 

CLEISTHENES,  Constitution  of.  See 
Athens:  B.  C.  510-507. 

CLEMENT  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1046-1047 

Clement  III.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1187-1191 Clem- 
ent IV.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1265-1268 Clement  V., 

Pope,  A.  D.  1305-1314 Clement  VI.,  Pope, 

A.  D.  1342-1352 Clement  VII, ,  Pope,  A.  D. 

1378-1394  (Anti pope   at  Avignon) Clement 

VII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1523-1534 Clement  VIII,, 

Pope,  A.  D.  1591-160.5 Clement  IX.,  Pope, 

A.  D.  1667-1669 Clement   X,,  Pope,  A.  D. 

1670-1676 Clement  XI.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1700- 

1721 Clement    XII.,    Pope,    A.    D.    1730- 

1740 Clement   XIII.,  Pope,   A.   D.    1758- 

1769 Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1769-1774. 

CLEOMENIC  (KLEOMENIC)  WAR, 
The.    See  Greece  :  B.  C.  280-146. 

CLEOPATRA  AND  CiESAR.  See  Alex- 
andria:   B.  C.   48-47 And  Mark  Antony. 

See  Rome:  B.  C.  31. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLES.— "The  two 
obelisks  known  as  Cleopatra's  Needles  were 
originally  set  up  by  Thothmes  III.  at  Heliopolis. 
Augustus  transferred  them  to  Alexandria,  where 
they  remained  until  receijtlv.  At  present  (July, 
1880)  one  ornaments  the  'Thames  Embankment 

I  London]  while  the  other  is  on  its  way  to  the 
Inited  States  of  America. " — G.  Riiwlinson,  Hist, 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  20,  note. — The  obelisk  last 
mentioned  now  stands  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  having  been  brought  over  and  erected  by 
Commander  Qorringe,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  late 
William  H.  Vanderbilt.— H.  II.  Gorringe,  Egyp- 


tian OMiska. — See,  also,  Egypt:  Anour  B.  C. 
17(K)-140(). 

CLEPHES,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D. 
573-5H6. 

CLERGY,  Benefit  of.  Sec  Benefit  of 
Cleroy. 

CLERGY  RESERVES.  See  Canada: 
A.  1).  18:57. 

CLERMONT.    See  Gerqovia  op  thk  Ar- 

VERNI. 

CLERMONT,  The  Council  of.— Speech  of 
Pope  Urban.     See  ("uuhades:  A.  I).  10!M. 

CLERUCHI.     See  Ki.Eurciis. 

CLEVELAND,  Grover  :  First  Presidential 
election    and    administration.      See    United 

States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1H84  to  18C9 Defeat 

in  Presidential  election.    See  United   States 

OF  Am.:   A.  D.   1888 Second  Presidential 

election.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  I). 
1892. 

CLEVELAND:  The  founding  and  naming 
of  the  City  (1796).    Sec  Ohio:  .V.  I).  17H()-17!I6. 

CLICHY  CLUB.  — CLICHYANS,  The. 
See  France:  A.  1).  1797  (Septemueu). 

CLIENTES,  Roman.— "To  [the  Roman] 
family  or  houseliold  united  under  the  control  of 
a  living  master,  and  the  clan  whicli  originated 
out  of  the  breaking  up  of  sucli  households,  there 
further  belonged  the  dependents  or  '  listeners ' 
(clientes,  from  'eluere').  Tills  term  denoted  not 
the  guests,  tiiat  is,  the  members  of  similar  circles 
who  were  temporarily  sojourning  In  another 
household  than  their  own,  and  still  less  the 
slaves  who  were  looked  upon  in  law  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  hou.sehold  and  not  as  members  of  it, 
but  those  individuals  who,  wlii'i;  they  were  not 
free  burgesses  of  anv  eomincuwealtli,  yet  lived 
within  one  in  a  condition  of  protected  freedom. 
The  class  included  refugees  who  had  found  a  re- 
ception with  a  foreign  protector,  and  those  slaves 
in  respect  to  whom  their  master  had  for  the  time 
being  waived  the  exercise  of  liis  rights,  and  so 
conferred  on  them  practical  freedom.  Tills  rela-, 
tlon  had  not  properly  the  character  of  a  relation 
'  de  jure,'  like  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  guest 
or  to  his  slave:  the  client  remained  non-free, 
although  good  faith  and  use  and  wont  alleviated 
in  his  case  the  condition  of  non-freedom.  Ilenco 
•  the  '  listeners '  of  the  hou.sehold  (clientes)  together 
with  the  slaves  strictly  so-called  formed  the 
'  body  of  servants '  ('  famllla ')  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  'burgess'  ('patronus,'  like  '  patri- 
cius')." — T.  Mommsen,  IIi»t.  of  Borne,  hk.  1, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  Fustel  De  Coulanges,  The  Ancient 
City,  hk.  4,  ch.  1  n?id6. 

CLINTON,  Dewitt,  and  the  Erie  Canal. 
See  New  York:  A.  I).  1817-1825. 

CLINTON,  George,  The  first  Governor  of 
New  York,    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1777. 

CLINTON,  General  Sir  Henry,  and  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1775(ArRii.— :May);  1776 
(June),  (August);  1778  (June);  1778-1779;  1780 
(February— August);  1781  (January). 

CLINTONIANSAND  BUCKTAILS.  See 
New  York:  A.  0.  1817-1819. 

CLISSAU  OR  CLISSOW,  Battle  of  (170a). 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden);  A.  I). 
1701-1707. 

CLIVE'S  CONQUESTS  AND  RULE  IN 
INDIA.  See  India:  A.  D.  1743-1752,  to  1757- 
1772. 
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CLOACA  MAXIMA  OF    ROME,  The.— 

"  Even  lit  the  pri'sciit.  iluy  tliin!  Mtiiiuls  uii('lmiiK<'(l 
the  >fri!iit  wwr,  tin;  '{loucii  iiiaxiniii,'  the  ohjtct 
of  wliicli,  it  iiiiiy  be  (ibstTvcd,  wiis  not  merely  to 
carry  awiiy  tlic  reftise  of  the  city,  but  cliieHy  to 
(Iriiiii  tlie  liirfre  lake  wiiich  was  formed  l)y  tlie 
TilMT  between  the  Capifoliue,  Avcntinc  and  Pala- 
tine, tlien  extended  l)etweeu  tlio  Palatine  and 
Capitoliue,  an<l  reached  as  a  swamp  as  far  as  the 
district  between  tlic  (iiiirinal  and  Vinnnal.  This 
work,  consisting  of  three  semicircles  of  immense 
scjuarc  blocks,  which,  though  without  mortar, 
have  not  to  this  day  moved  a  knife's  breadth 
from  one  another  .  .  .  equalling  the  pyramids 
In  extent  and  massivencss,  far  surpasses  them  in 
the  dilllculty  of  its  execution.  It  is  so  gigantic, 
that  the  more  one  examines  it  the  more  incon- 
ceivable it  becomes  how  even  a  large  and  power- 
ful stat«  could  have  executed  it.  .  .  .  Whether 
the  cloaca  maxima  was  actually  executed  by 
Tarcunniis  Priscus  or  by  his  son  Superbus  is  a 
question  about  which  the  ancients  themselves  are 
not  agreed,  and  respecting  which  true  historical 
criticism  cannot  presume  to  decide.  But  thus 
much  may  be  saicf,  that  the  structure  must  have 
been  completed  before  the  city  encompassed  the 
space  of  the  seven  hills  and  formed  a  compact 
whole.  .  .  .  But  such  a  work  cannot  possibly 
have  been  exec.ited  by  the  powers  of  a  state  such 
as  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  in  those  times. " — 
B.  O.  Niebuhr,  Lccta.  on  the  lliat.  of  lloine,  lects. 
5  and  8. 

CLODOMIR,  King  of  the  Franks,  at  Or- 
leans, A.  I).  511-,524. 

CLONARO,  Monastery  of. — .V  great  monas- 
tery founded  in  Meath,  Ireland,  b^  St.  Finnian, 
in  the  sixth  century,  "  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  3,000  monks  and  which  be- 
came a  great  training-school  in  the  monastic  life." 
The  twelve  principal  disciples  of  Finnian  were 
called  the  "Twelve  Apostles  of  Ireland,"  St. 
Columba  being  the  chief. — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
Scotland,  hk.  2,  fh.  2. 

CLONTARF,  Battle  of.  See  Ihel.m«d  :  A.D. 
1014. 

CLONTARF  MEETING,  The.  See  Ike- 
land  :  A.  I).  1841-1848. 

CLOSTER-SEVEN,  Convention  of.      See 
Germany  :   A.  D.  1757  (July — Dece.muer),  and  < 
1758. 

CLOTHAIRE  I.,  King  of  the  Franks,  A.  D. 

511-561 Clothaire  II.,  King  of  the  Franks 

(Neustria),  A.  D.  584-628 ;  (Austrasia),  613-622; 

Burgundy,  613-628 Clothaire  III.,  King  of 

the  Franks  (Neustria  and   Burgundy),  A.  I). 

660-070 Clothaire  IV.,  King  of  the  Franks 

(Austrasia),  A.  D.  717-719. 

CLOVIS,  King  of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  481- 
511 Clovis  II.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neus- 
tria), A.  I).  6'J8-654;  (Austrasia),  6.50-654 ;  (Bur- 
fundy),  638-6.J4 Clovis  III.,  King  of  the 
ranks  (Neustria  and  Burgundy),  A.  D.  691- 
695. 

CLUBS,  Ancient  Greek.    See  Lesche,  Het- 

.(EKIKS,  P^KANI  and  TlIIASI. 

The  Beefsteak.—"  In  1735  there  was  formed 
in  the  capital  [Londonl  the  celebrated  Beef  Steak 
Club,  or  '  Sublime  8<iciety  of  Beef  Steaks, '  as  its 
members  always  desired  to  be  designated.  The 
origin  of  this  club  is  singular,  and  was  in  this 
wise.  Rich,  a  celebrated  harlequin,  and  patentee 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  the  time  of  George 
II.,  while  engaged  during  the  daytime  in  direct- 


ing and  controlling  the  arrangements  of  the  stage 
scenery  was  often  visited  by  his  friends,  of  whom 
he  \nu\  a  very  numerous  circle.  One  day,  while 
th((  Karl  of  Peterborough  was  present.  Rich  felt 
the  pangs  of  hunger  so  keenly  that  he  cooked  u 
beef  steak  and  invited  the  earl  to  partake  of  it, 
which  he  did,  relishing  it  so  greatly  that  he  cainu 
again,  bringing  some  friends  with  him  on  nurposo 
to  taste  the  same  fare.  In  pr(x;ess  of  tinu!  tho 
beef-steak  dinner  became  an  institution.  Soino 
of  the  chief  wits  and  greatest  men  of  the  nation, 
to  tho  number  of  24,  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  and  took  as  their  motto  '  Steaks  and 
Liberty. '  Among  its  early  celebrities  were  Bubb 
DcMldington,  Aaron  Hill,  Dr.  Iloadley,  Richard 
Glover,  the  two  Colmans,  Garrick  and  .lohn 
Beard.  The  number  of  the  'steaks'  remained  at 
its  original  limit  until  1785,  when  it  was  aug- 
mented by  one,  in  order  to  secure  the  admission 
of  the  lieir- Apparent. " — W.  C.  Sydney,  Eng- 
land and  tfw  English  in  tits  18</t  Century,  ch.  6 

(».  1). 

The  Brothers'. — In  1711,  apolitical  club  which 
took  this  name  was  founded  in  London  by 
Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolin^broke, 
to  counteract  the  ' '  extravagance  of  the  Kit  Cat " 
and  "  the  drunkenness  of  the  Beefsteak."  "This 
society  .  .  .  continued  for  some  time  to  restrain 
the  outburst  of  those  elements  of  disunion  with 
which  the  Ilarley  ministry  was  so  rife.  To  be  a 
member  of  this  club  was  esteemed  a  distinguished 
honour.  They  addre8.sed  each  other  as  '  brother ' ; 
and  we  find  their  ladies  in  their  correspondence 
claiming  to  be  enrolled  as  sisters.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  club  were  the  Dukes  of  Omiond, 
Shrewsbuiy,  Beaufort;  the  Earls  of  Oxfonl, 
Arran,  Jersey,  Orrery,  Bathurst;  Lords  Harley, 
Duplin,  Mashain;  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  Sir 
William  Windham,  Col.  Hill,  Col.  Desney,  St. 
John,  Granville,  Arbuthnot,  Prior,  Swift,  and 
Friend." — G.  W.  Cooke,  Memoirs  of  Jiolingbroke, 
V.  1,  ch.  10. 

TheClichy.     See  Fiiance:  A.D.   1797  (Sep- 

TE.MHEK). 

The  French  Revolutionary.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1790. 

The  Hampden.  See  England:  A.  D.  1816- 
1820. 

Dr.  Johnson's. — "During  his  literary  career 
Dr.  Johnson  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  no 
fewer  than  three  clubs,  each  of  which  was  fully 
deserving  of  tho  name.  In  1749  he  established 
a  club  at  a  house  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  only  the  year  before  he  died  he  drafted  a 
code  of  rules  for  a  club,  of  which  the  members 
should  hold  their  meetings,  thrice  in  each  week, 
at  the  Essex  Head  in  the  Strand ;  an  establish- 
ment which  was  then  kept  by  a  former  servant 
of  his  old  friends  the  Thrales.  Those  members 
who  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  club 
were  required  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  pence. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Ivy  Lane  Club,  at  which  Johnson 
presided,  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  biography  of 
him.  .  .  .  The  next  club  with  which  Johnson 
became  acquainted  was  the  most  intluential  of 
them  all,  and  was  the  one  which  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  in  connection  with  his  name.  It 
was,  however,  a  plant  of  slow  and  gradual 
growth.  The  first  meeting  of  its  members,  who 
exulted  in  the  designation  of 'The  Club,' was 
held  in  1763  at  a  hostelry  called  the  Turk's 
Head,  situated  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho.     'The 
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Club '  retained  that  title  until  nftor  the  funcrnl 
of  Oarricit,  wlicu  it  wii8  alwuys  l^nown  us  '  'Die 
Liteniry  Club. '  As  its  numbers  were  hiuuII  antl 
limited,  the  ftdmission  to  it  wa.san  honour  >{reatly 
coveted  in  politieal,  lej^al,  and  literary  circles. 
'Tile  ('lull'  originated  with  Hir  Joslnui  Keynolds, 
then  President  of  tlie  Uoyal  Academy,  wlio  at 
first  restricted  its  numbers  to  nine,  tliese  being 
Keynolds  liiinself,  Samuel  Jolinson,  Eilmund 
ilurke,  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent  (an  accomplished 
iioman  Catholic  pliysieian),  Rennet  Langton, 
Topliam  Beauelerli,  Sir  Jolin  llawliins,  Oliver 
(loldsmith,  and  M.  Cliainier,  Secretary  in  tlie 
War  Olllce.  Tlie  members  assembled  evc^ry 
Monday  evening  punctually  at  .seven  o'clock, 
and,  liaviug  i)artaken  of  an  inexpensive  supper, 
conversed  on  literary,  scientitic  and  artistic 
topics  till  the  clock  indicated  the  hour  of  retir- 
ing. The  numbers  of  the  Literary  t;iub  were 
Hubse(iuently  augmented  by  the  enrolment  of 
Garrick,  Edward  Gibbon,  Lord  Cliarlemont,  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  eminent  Oriental  linguist,  and 
James  Boswell,  of  biograpliical  fame.  Others 
were  admitted  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1791  it 
numbered  SS.  In  December,  1773,  the  day  of 
meeting  was  altered  to  Friday,  and  the  weekly 
suppers  were  commuted  to  fortuigiitly  dinners 
during  tlie  sitting  of  parliament.  Owing  to  the 
conversion  of  the  original  tavern  into  a  private 
liouse,  the  club  moved,  in  1783,  first  to  Prince's,  in 
Sackville  Street;  ne.xt  to  Le  Teller's  in  Dover 
Street;  then,  in  1792,  to  Parsloe's  in  St.  James's 
Street;  and  lastly,  in  February,  1799,  to  tlie 
Thatched  House  Tavern  in  St.  James's  Street, 
where  it  remained  until  long  after  1848. " — W.  C. 
Sydney,  England  and  tlie  English  in  tlie  18</t 
Century,  ch.  0  (r.  1). 

The  King's  Head.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1678-1079. 

The  Kit  Cat.—"  The  Kit  Cat  Club  was  insti- 
tuted in  1099.  Its  most  illustrious  members 
were  Congreve,  Prior,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the 
Earl  of  Orrerj',  and  Lord  Somers;  but  the 
members  becoming  more  numerous,  the  most 
violent  party  obtained  the  majority,  and  the 
Earl  and  his  friends  were  less  regular  in  their 
attendance.  .  .  .  The  Kit  Cat  took  its  name 
from  a  pastry-cook  [Christoplier  Katt],  whose 
pies  formed  a  regular  dish  at  the  suppers  of  the 
club." — G.  W.  Cooke,  Memoirs  of  Bolinybroke,  v. 
1,  ch.  10,  foot-note. 

Also  in:  J.  Timbs,  Cliihs  and  Club  Life  in 
London,  pp.  47-53. — W.  C.  Sydney,  England  and 
tlie  English  in  the  18<A  centxiry,  ch.  6. 

The  Mohocks.    See  Mohocks. 

The  October  and  the  March. — "The October 
Ciub  came  first  into  importance  in  the  latest  years 
of  Anne,  although  it  bad  existed  since  the  last 
decade  of  the  17tli  century.  The  stout  Tory 
squires  met  togetlier  in  tile  '  Bell '  Tavern,  iu 
narrow,  dirty  King  Street,  Westminster,  to 
drink  October  ale,  under  Dahl's  portrait  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  to  trouble  with  tlieir  fierce 
uncompromising  Jacobitism  the  fluctuating  pur- 
poses of  Harley  and  the  crafty  counsels  of  St. 
John.  The  genius  of  Swift  tempered  their  hot 
zeal  with  the  cool  air  of  his  'ail vice.'  Then  the 
wilder  spirits  seceded,  and  formed  the  March 
Club,  which  retained  all  the  angry  Jacobitism  of 
the  parent  body,  but  lost  all  its  importance."— J. 
McCarthy,  Hist,  of  the  Four  Georges,  v.  1,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  W.  6.  Sydney,  England  and  the 
English  in  the  18th  century,  ch.  6. 


CLUBMEN.      See   England:    A.   D.    1045 

(Jir.Y — At  (irsT). 
CLUGNY.GR  CLUNY.The  Monastery  of. 

—  Tlie  famous  monastery  of  Clugiiy,  or  Cluiiy, 
was  founded  A.  I).  910,  at  Cluny,  near  Macon,  in 
Burgundy,  by  the  abbot  Count  Berno,  wlio  liad 
previously  established  and  ruli'd  the  monastery 
of  Gigni,  near  Lyons.  It  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  and  at  tlu;  expen.se  of  William, 
Count  of  Auvcrgne,  commonly  called  William 
tlie  Pious.  "  In  the  disastrous  times  which 
followed  the  <leatli  of  (,'liarles  the  Great  and  tlio 
failure  of  his  scheme  to  reorganize  the  Western 
world  under  a  single  head,  the  <lis<ipliiie  of  tho 
religious  houses  fell  with  everything  else;  fell, 
notperliaps  (piite  so  soon,  yet  by  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  had  fallen  almost  as  low  as  it  was 
possible  to  fall.  But  here  symptoms  of  a  moral 
reaction  sliowed  them.selves  earlier  than  else- 
where. The  revival  dates  from  910,  the  year  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Jlouastery  of  Clugny  in 
Burgundy,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  future  of  i\w  Church. 
While  matters  :it  Home  were  at  their  worst,  there 
were  silently  training  there  the  men  wlio  should 
inaugurate  a  new  state  of  things  [notably  llilde- 
brand,  afterwards  Pojie  Gregory  VII.]  Already, 
so  one  said  at  the  time,  the  whole  house  of  the 
Church  was  filled  with  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
ointment  there  poured  out.  It  followed  that 
wlierever  in  any  religious  houst;  there  were  any 
aspirations  after  a  higher  life,  any  longings  for 
reformation,  fliat  house  afllliated  itself  to  Clugny ; 
thus  beginning  to  constitute  a  Congregation, 
that  is  a  cluster  of  religious  houses,  scattered  it 
might  be  over  all  Christendom,  but  owning  one 
rule,  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  ouo 
motlicr  house,  and  receiving  its  abbots  and 
priors  from  thence.  In  the  CMugnian  Cimgrega- 
tion,  for  example,  there  were  about  two  thousand 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurv  — 
lliese  mostly  in  France;  the  Abbot,  or  Aich- 
Abbot,  as  he  was  called,  of  Clugny,  being  a  kind 
of  Pope  of  Monasticism,  and  for  a  long  time,  tho 
Pope  excepted,  quite  the  most  influential  Church- 
ruler  in  Christendom."— II.  C.  Trench,  lyect's  on 
Mediivval  Ch.  Hist.,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  8.  R.  Maitland,  The  Dark  Ages,  ch. 
18-26.— A.  F.  Villemain,  Lifeof  Gregory  VIL,  bk. 
1.— S.  It.  Gardiner  and  J.  B.  MuUinger,  Int.  to 
the  Study  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  3,  sect.  8. — E.  F. 
Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Does,  of  tfus  Middle  Ages, 
bk.  3,  no.  4. 

CLUNIAC  MONKS.    See  Clugny. 

CLUSIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  83).  See 
Rome  :  B.  C.  88-78. 

CLYPEUS,  The.— The  round  iron  shield  of 
the  Romans.— E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sect.  107. 

CNOSSUS.    See  Crete. 

CNUT.    S.  o  Canute. 

CNYDU!^  Battle  of  (B.  C.  394).  See 
Greece:  1     0.  399-387. 

COAHUILTECAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
American Aborkjines:  Coaiililtkcan Family. 

COAJIRO,  The.  See  American  Abori- 
gines: Co.UIHO. 

COALITION  MINISTRY  OF  FOX  AND 
LORD  NORTH.  BeeExoL.\NU;  A.  D.  1782- 
1783;  and  1783-1787. 

COALITIONS  AGAINST  NAPOLEON. 
See  Fu/vNCE;   A.  D.    1805  (J.vnuary— April); 
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COALITIONS. 


COLCIIIAN8. 


Orrmany:  a.  I).  1H12-1S13,  luiil  ISIfl  (May— 
Ar(ii;HT),  and  Fuanck:  A.  1).  1H14-1S1,'-). 

COALITIONS  AGAINST  REVOLU- 
TIONARY FRANCE.  M<c  Fuanck:  .\.  D. 
171>;J  (Maiich— Ski'tkmhkh);  179H-17DU  (Aihujst 
— Ai'itii,). 

COBBLER'S  LEAGUE,  The.  See  Oku- 
M\NV;  A.  I).  l.VJ4-ir)2r). 

COBDEN,  Richard,  and  the  Free  Trade 
movement.  Sec  Taiiikk  Lkuislation  (Kn<i- 
l.ANO):  A.  1).  l«:m-ls;JO;  1842;  lM4r.-lH4fl;  ami 
tlio  same  (Fuanck):  A.  I).  18r):»-18fl0. 

COBDEN-CHEVALIER  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY,  The.  Sec  TauiI'K  Lkuisi.atidn 
(FuAN(K):  A.  [1.  18r,i}-lHm». 

COBURG,  Origination  of  the  Dukedom  of. 
Sfc  Saxonv:  a.  I).  n8()-15r)3. 

COCCIUM. — All  important  Roman  town  in 
Ilritain,  thr  remains  of  wliicii  arc  snpposed  to  be 
found  at  UibclK'sttT. — T.  Wrij^lit,  t'tlt,  Roman 
and  StiJ-on,  rh.  .l. 

COCHIBO,  The.  Sec  Ameiucan  Anoiii- 
oinkh:  Andksianh. 

COCHIQUIMA,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aboui- 
oiNEs:  Anuksians. 

coco  TRIBES.  Sec  Ameuican  Aboui- 
oiNEs:  (Jrciv  or  ('o((»  Guoi'p. 

COCONOONS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aboui- 
gineh:  AIahii'osan  Family. 

COCOSATES,  The.    See  Aquitaine,  The 

ANCIKNT  TmitKS. 

COD,  Cape :  A.  D.  1602.— Named  by  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold.  See  Ameuica:  A.  D.  1B02- 
1(50.1 

A.  D.  1605,— Called  Cap   Blanc  by  Cham- 

flain.     See  Canada  (Xkw  Fhanc  k);  A.  I).  HiOJJ- 
corj. 

A.  D.  1609. — Named  New  Holland  by  Hud- 
ton.    See  Ameuica:  A.  D.  lOOfl. 


CODE  NAPOLEON,  The.  See  France: 
A.  1).  1801-1804. 

CODES.     See  Laws,  &o. 

CODS,  The.  See  Netherlands  (Holl.vnd)  : 
A.  D.  134r>-1354;  and  1482-1493. 

CCELE  -  SYRIA.  —  "  Hollow  Syria  "  —  the 
long,  broad,  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Orontes  and 
the  Leontes  or  Littany  rivers.  "Few  places  in 
the  world  are  more  remarkable,  or  have  a  more 
stirring  history,  than  this  wonderful  vale." — G. 
Rawlinson,  /tre  Qreat  Monarchies:  Babylonia, 
eh.  1. 

C  CE  N  O  B I U  M.— CCENOBITES.  — "  The 
word  '  Ca'nobium  '  is  equivalent  to  '  monaste- 
rium '  in  the  later  sense  of  that  word.  Cassian 
distinguishes  the  word  thus.  'Monasterium,' 
he  says,  '  may  be  the  dwelling  of  a  single  monk, 
Cocnobium  must  be  of  several;  the  former  word,' 
he  adds,  '  expressed  only  the  place,  the  latter  the 
mannerof  living.'" — I.  G.  Smith,  Christian yfon- 
asticisin,  p.  40. 

Also  in:  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.ofthe  Christ.  Ch., 
bk.  7,  ch.  2,  sect.  3. 

CO  FAN,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aborigines: 
Andesians. 

COGNOMEN,  NOMEN,  PRiENOMEN. 
Sec  Gens.  Roman. 

COHORTS.    See  Legion,  Roman. 

COIMBRA :  Early  history.  See  Portcgal  : 
Early  HISTORY. 


COLBERT,  The  System  of.— Colbertism, 
See  Tauikk  Lkcuslation:  A.  D.  Hm4-l(l«7 
(Fhanck).     Also.  Fuanck:  A.  D.  KKH -1(583. 

COLCHESTER,  Origin  of.— When  Ciisar 
tlrst  opened  to  tlie  i{(iinaim  some  knowledge  of 
Britain,  the;  site  of  nuMlern  ("olchester  was  <k"(;u- 
pied  by  an  "(>i)pidum,"  or  fastness  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  which  the  Romansealled  CamuhMiunum. 
A  little  later,  Camulodiinum  ac(|uired  some  re- 
nown as  the  royal  town  of  the  Trinobaiitino 
king,  or  prince,  Cuiiobelin,  — the  Cymbeline  of 
Shakespeare.  It  was  after  the  death  of  ("unobe- 
lin,  and  when  his  son  Caractacus  was  king, 
during  the  reign  of  the  emi)eror  Claudius,  that 
the  Romans  began  their  actual  coiujuest  of  Bri- 
tain. Claudius  was  present,  in  person,  when 
Canudoduiuini  was  taken,  and  he  founded  then; 
the  llrst  Roman  colony  in  tiie  island,  calling  it 
Claudiana  Victricensis.  That  name  was  t<K)  cum- 
brous to  be  jireserved;  but  the  <  loniai  character 
of  the  town  caused  it  to  be  calleii '  olonla-ceastcr, 
the  ('olonia  fortress, — abbreviat'  1,  in  time,  to 
Colne-ceaster,  and,  tlnaliy,  to  Colchester.  The 
colony  was  dcHlroyed  by  tlw;  Iceni.  at  the  time 
of  tiieir  rising,  under  Boadicea,  Wut  was  recon- 
stituted and  grew  into  an  important  Roman 
town.— C.  L.  Cutts.  Colrhester.  ch.  l-(5. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Roundhead  siege  and  cap- 
ture.— On  the  coliapst!  of  tiie  RovalJKt  rising  of 
1048,  which  prcMluced  what  is  called  the  Second 
Civil  War  of  tiu!  Puritan  revolutionary  period, 
Colchester  receive(l  the  "wreck  of  the  insurrec- 
tion," so  far  as  London  and  the  surrounding 
country  had  lately  been  threatened  by  it.  Troojis 
of  cavaliers,  under  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Lord 
Capel,  having  collected  in  the  town,  were  sur- 
roimded  and  beleaguered  there  by  Fairfax,  and 
held  out  against  their  besiegers  from  .June  until 
late  in  August.  "After  two  months  of  the  most 
desperate  resistance,  Colchester,  conquered  by 
famine  and  sedition,  at  last  surrendered  (Aug. 
27);  and  the  next  day  a  court-martial  cimt^nmed 
to  death  three  of  its  bravest  defenders,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  Sir  Bernard 
Gascoign,  as  an  example,  it  was  said,  to  future 
rebels  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  them. 
In  vain  did  the  other  jjrisoners,  Lord  Capel  at 
their  head,  entreat  Fairfax  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  tliat  they  should 
all  undergo  it,  since  all  were  alike  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  these  three.  Fairfax,  excited  by  the 
long  struggle,  or  rather  intimidated  by  Ireton, 
made  no  answer,  and  the  condemnea  officers 
were  ordered  to  be  shot  on  the  spot. "  Gascoign, 
however,  was  reprieved  at  the  last  moment. — 
F.  P.  Guizot,  Jlist.  of  the  Eng.  lievolution,  bk.  8. 

Also  in:  C.  R.  Markham,  Life  of  the  Great 
Lord  Fairfax,  ch.  36-27. 

♦ 

COLCHIANS,  The.— "The  Colchians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  part  independent,  in  part 
subject  to  Persia.  Their  true  home  was  evidently 
that  tract  of  country  [on  the  Euxine]  about  the 
river  Phasis.  .  .  .  Here  they  first  became  known 
to  the  commercial  Greeks,  whose  early  dealings 
in  this  quarter  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
poetic  legend  of  the  Argonauts.  The  limits  of 
Colchis  varied  at  different  times,  but  the  natural 
bounds  were  ne  ver  greatly  departed  from.  They 
were  the  Euxine  on  the  east,  the  Caucasus  on 
the  north,  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Phasis  (Rion)  and  the 
Cyrus  (Kur)  on  the  west,  and  the  high  ground 
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COLCniANS. 


COLOMBIAN  STATES.   IMft-irai. 


botwpcn  Batoum  and  Kara  (tlio  MoHohi.in  motin- 
tainH)  on  tlu>  Hoiitli.  .  .  .  Tlio  uu>ni  intrrcHtinK 
q\i(>Hti(>n  connected  witli  tlit^  ColeliiiiiiH  is  that 
connected  witli  tlieir  niitioimlity.  Tliey  were  ii 
black  race  dwelling;  in  tlu>  midNt  of  wiiitcH,  and 
In  a  country  which  docH  not.  tend  to  niaku  its 
InhiihitantH  dark  com|)h'xi(>ned.  Tliat  tliey  weru 
roinparatively  recent  inuniijrantH  from  a  hotter 
climate  seems  therefore  to  he  certain.  Tht;  notion 
entertained  by  II(!rodotiis  of  tlieir  Effyptian 
extraction  appears  to  have  been  a  conjecture  of 
his  own.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  nuMlern  theory  tiiat 
the  t'olchians  were  iinnu>;rants  from  India  is 
entitled  to  some  shares  of  our  attention.  ...  If 
the  true  Coleld  were  a  colony  of  blacks,  they 
must  liave  become  snidually  absorbed  in  the 
whit(!  population  jjroper  to  the  country." — G. 
Kawlinsoii,  J/iMfori/  of  llirodotuK,  hk.  1,  (ijtp.  1. — 
Bee.  also,  Ai.akodi.vnh. 

COLD  HARBOR,  First  and  second  battles 
of.  Sec  Unitku  Ktatks  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863 
(.It!NK— .Tiii.Y;  ViU(iiNiA).  and  1804 (May — Junk: 

VlKOINFA). 

COLDEN,  Cadwallader,  The  lieutenant- 
governorship  of.  See  Nkw  Yoiik:  A.  D.  177:^- 
1774  to  I77r)  (Ai'un,— SKiTE.MnKii). 

COLIGNY,  Admiral  de,  and  the  religious 
wars   in  France.     See    Fuanck:  A.    1).    loOO- 

15(W    to     1573 American    Colonies.      See 

Fi.oiuda:    a.     I).    1502-1503,    1504-ir,tt5,    and 

ir.«r.. 

COLLAS,  The.  See  Peru:  The  Aboriginal 
iniiahitants. 

COLLEGIA. — Numerous  associations  called 
"collegia"  existed  in  ancient  Home,  having 
various  purposes.  Some  were  religious  associa- 
tions (collegia  templorum) ;  some  were  orgam'za- 
ti(ms  of  clerks  or  scribes;  some  were  guilds  of 
workmen;  some  appear  to  have  ha<l  a  political 
character,  although  the  political  clubs  were  more 
commonly  callecl  "sodalitates." — O.  Long,  De- 
dine  of  the  lioDKin  Republir,  r.  3,  c/i.  11. 

COLLINE  GATE,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  83). 
See  lioMK:  B.  ('.  8H-78. 

COLLOT  D'HERBOIS,  and  the  French 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
See  France:  A.  J).  171)3  (June — October),  to 
1794-1795  (.July— Apkii-). 

COLMAR,  Cession  to  France.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  1648. 

COLMAR,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Netuer- 
lands  (Holland):  A.  I).  1674-1678. 

COLOGNE:  Origin.  See  Colonia  Aqrippi- 
NEN8I8. 

The  Electorate.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1125- 
1153. 

In  the  Hanseatic  League.  See  Hanba 
Towns. 


COLOMAN.     See  Koloman. 
COLOMBEY-NOUILLY,    OR    BORNY, 

Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (.Illy— 
Auousr). 

COLOMBIA,  United  States  of.  See  Col- 
ombian States. 

COLOMBIAN  STATES,  The.— This  gen- 
eral title  will  be  used,  for  convenience,  to  cover, 
for  considerable  periods  of  their  history,  the 
territory  now  divided  between  the  republics  of 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  (formerly  New  Granada),  the  latter 
embracing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  history 
of  these  couDtries  being  for  a  long  time  substan- 


tially identical  in  the  main,  and  only  distinguish- 
able at  intervals,  it  seems  to  be  dilllcult  to  do 
otherwise  than  hold  it,  soim-what  arbitrarily, 
unilerone  heading,  until  the  s(>veral  currents  of 
events  part  company  distinctly. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants.     Sec  A.mkrican 

.VnolUOLVKS:    (IIIHCIIA. 

A.  D.  1536-1731. — The  Spanish  conquest  of 
New  Granada.— Creation  of  the  new  vice- 
royalty. — "  For  sonic  time  after  the  di.xastrous 
fadure  of  the  attempt  of  Las  Casas  to  found  a 
colony  Oil  the  Pearl  coast  of  Cumana,  the  noriii 
em  portitm  of  Spanish  South  Ameri<a,  from  the 
Orinoco  westwards,  is  almost  lost  to  history. 
Th(^  powers  working  for  g(MMi  had  signal)v 
failed,  and  the  powers  of  evil  seemed  to  have  ft 
almost  all  their  own  way.  .  .  .  Lying  behind 
these  extensiv(^  coasts  to  liie  westward  in  the  in- 
terior, is  the  n-gion  to  w  hicli  the  Spanianls  gav«> 
the  iiaiiK!  of  the  kingdom  of  New  (Jranada,  the 
namt'  being  applied  in  con.se<|uence  of  a  resem- 
blance which  was  detected  lictween  the  j)lMiii 
around  Santa  Fe  dc  Bogota  and  the  royal  Vega 
which  adjoins  the  historical  Moorish  capital. 
New  Granada  was  a  most  extensive  region,  com- 
prising as  it  did  the  entire  country  from  sea  to  sea 
in  the  north,  lying  between  00°  and  78^  longi- 
tude, and  from  6^  to  15^  of  latitude."  Tin- 
Spanish  coiuiuestof  New  Granada  was  achieved 
in  the  main  by  Ximenes  de  (^ue.sada,  who  in- 
vaded the  country  from  the  north,  although  tlu^ 
governor  of  t^uito,  Benalca/ar,  entered  it  like- 
wise from  the  south.  "  Ximen<.'s  de  (^iiesada 
came  to  America  about  the  year  15;tr).  in  the 
suite  of  the  Governor  of  Santa  Marta,  by  whom 
he  was  selected  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the 
Chibclias,  win  ilwelt  on  the  plain  of  Bogota  and 
around  the  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena.  Set- 
ting out  in  April  1530  with  800  men,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  his  way  through  tlie  forest 
and  across  innumerable  streams,  lie  contrived 
to  subsist  for  eight  months,  during  which  he 
traversed  450  miles,  enduring  meanwhile  the 
very  utmost  exertions  and  privations  that  human 
nature  could  support.  .  .  .  When  he  had  s<ir- 
mounted  the  natural  difllculties  in  his  jiath,  hi» 
remaining  force  consisted  of  but  166  men,  with 
60  horses.  On  March  2d,  1537,  he  resumed  liis 
advance;  and,  as  usually  happened,  the  mere 
sight  of  bis  horsemen  terrified  the  Indians  into 
submission.  At  Tun  ja,  i"  cording  to  the  Spanish 
historians,  he  was  treaciicrously  attacked  whilst 
resting  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  ...  In 
any  case,  the  chief  was  taken,  and,  after  much 
slaughter,  Ximenes  found  himself  the  absolute 
possessor  of  immense  riches,  one  golden  lantern 
alone  being  valued  at  6,000  ducats.  Prom 
Tunja  Ximenes  marched  upon  the  sacred  city  of 
Iraca,  where  two  Spanish  soldiers  accidentally 
set  tire  to  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The 
restdt  was  that,  after  a  conflagration  which 
fasted  several  days,  both  the  city  and  the  temple 
were  utterly  destroyed.  ...  On  the  9th  of 
August,  1538,  was  founded  the  city  of  Bogota. 
Ximenes  was  soon  here  joined  by  Frcderman, 
a  subject  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  160 
soldiers,  with  whom  he  iiad  been  engaged  in 
conquering  Venezuela;  and  likewise  by  Benal- 
cazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito.  This  latter 
warrior  had  crossed  the  continent  in  triumiih 
at  the  head  of  loO  Spaniards,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  native  followers."  In  the  intrigues 
and  jealous  rivalries  between  the  three  which 
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followed,  Ximenes  (le  Quesada  was  pushed 
aside,  at  first,  and  even  fined  and  banished  by 
the  Emperor;  but  in  tlie  end  he  triumphed  and 
was  appointed  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada.  "On  his  return  to  Bogota  in  1.551, 
he,  to  his  credit,  exhibited  an  energy  in  pro- 
tecting the  people  of  the  country  against  their 
invaders,  ecjual  to  that  which  he  had  displayed 
In  effecting  their  concjuest.  Ten  years  later  he 
conmiandeil  a  force  organized  to  repel  an  attack 
from  the  ruler  of  Venezuela ;  shortly  after  which 
he  was  appointed  Adelantado  of  the  Kingdom  of 
New  Granada.  He  devoted  three  years,  and  an 
enormims  amount  of  toil  and  monev,  to  an  absurd 
expedition  in  quest  of  the  fabled  El  Dorado  [see 
El  Dokado]."  C^uesada  died  of  leprosy  in  1572. 
Until  1718  the  kmgdom  of  New  Granada  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  In  that 
year  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  "was  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  northern  region,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Mexico  as  far  as  to  the  Orinoco,  and 
on  the  Southern  Sea  from  Veragua  to  Tumbez, 
forming  the  Viceroynlty  of  New  Granada,  of 
which  the  capital  was  Bogota.  To  this  region, 
likewise,  was  assigned  the  i'lland  province  of 
Quito.  The  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  in 
fact,  comprised  what  now  [1884]  forms  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  the  United  States  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Republic  of  Equador."  In 
1731  "it  was  deemed  expedient  to  detach  from 
the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  the  provinces 
of  Venezuela,  Maracaibo.  Varinas,  Cumanii,  and 
Spanish  Guyana,  and  to  form  them  into  a  sepa- 
rate Captain-Generalship,  the  residence  of  the 
ruler  being  fixed  at  Caracas  in  Venezuela." — 
R.  G.  Watson,  /Spanish  and  Portuguese  South 
America,  v.  2,  c/i.  6. 

A.  D.  1810-1819.— The  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  its  achievement.— Miranda  and 
Simon  Bolivar. — The  Earthquake  in  Vene- 
zuela.— The  founding  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. —  "  The  Colombian  IStates  occupy  the 
first  place  in  the  history  of  South  American 
Independence.  .  .  .  The  Colombian  States  were 
first  in  the  struggle  because  they  were  in  many 
ways  nearest  to  Europe.  It  was  through  them 
that  intercourse  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Europe  was  mainly  carried  on :  Porto  Bello  and 
Carthagenawere  thus  the  main  inle*sof  European 
ideas.  Besides,  there  was  liere  constant  com- 
munication with  the  West  Indies;  and  govern- 
ment, population  and  wealth  were  less  centralised 
than  in  the  more  important  viceroyalties  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Indians  of  New  Granada 
had  always  been  a  restless  race,  and  the  increase 
of  taxation  which  was  resorted  to  for  the  defence 
of  the  coast  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1777- 
1783)   produced    discontents  among   the    whole 

!»opalation,  both  red  and  white.  .  .  .  The 
i'rench  Revolution,  coming  soon  afterwards, 
was  another  link  in  the  chain  of  causes.  ...  In 
Venezuela,  which  the  industry  of  its  inhabitant^ 
liad  raised  from  a  poor  mission  district  to  a 
thriving  commercial  i)rovince,  the  progress  of 
modern  ideas  wis  yet  faster.  .  .  .  The  conquest 
of  Trinidad  by  England  in  1797  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  movement.  ...  It  was  from 
Trinidad  that  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
excite  the  Spanish  colonists  to  revolution. 
Francis  Miranda,  by  whom  this  was  done,  was  a 
type  of  many  other  men  to  whom  is  due  the 
credit  if  leading  the  South  American  peoples  to 
iudepeudence.     lie  was   a  native  of   Caraccas, 


and  when  a  young  man  had  held  a  French  com- 
mission in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
On  his  return  to  Venezuela  in  1783  he  found  the 
populace,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  an 
excited  state,  and  finding  that  he  was  suspected 
of  designs  for  liberating  his  own  country,  he 
went  to  Europe,  and  again  attached  himself  to 
the  French  service.  .  .  .  Being  proscribed  by 
the  Directory,  he  turned  to  England,  and  .  .  . 
when  the  war  [between  England  and  Spain] 
broke  out  afresh  in  1804,  and  England  sent 
out  an  expedition  to  invade  Buenos  Ayres, 
Miranda  believed  that  his  opportunity  was  come. 
In  1806,  by  English  and  American  aid,  he  sailed 
from  Tjinidad  and  landed  with  500  men  on  the 
coast  of  Venezuela.  But  the  'Colombian  Army,' 
as  Miranda  named  it,  met  with  a  cool  reception 
among  the  people.  His  utter  inability  to  meet 
the  Spanish  forces  compelled  him  to  retreat  to 
Trinidad,  nor  did  he  reappear  on  the  continent 
until  after  the  revolution  of  1810.  The  principal 
inhabitants  of  Caraccas  had  been  meditating  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government,  on  the 
model  of  the  juntas  of  Spain,  ever  since  the 
abdication  of  the  king  [see  Spain  :  A.  D.  1807- 
1808] ;  but  it  was  not  until  1810,  when  the  final 
victory  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  appeared  certain, 
that  they  made  a  decisive  movement  in  favour  of 
independence.  Spain,  for  the  time  at  least,  was 
now  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  nations.  Acting, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  they 
deposed  the  Spanish  colonial  officers,  and 
elected  a  supreme  junta  or  council.  Similar 
juntas  were  soon  established  in  New  Granada, 
at  Santa  Fe,  Quito,  Carthagena,  and  the  other 
chief  towns  of  the  Viceroyalty  .  .  .  and  the 
fortune  of  the  patriot  party  in  new  Granada, 
from  their  close  neighbourhood,  was  closely 
linked  with  that  of  the  Venezolans.  The 
Regency  of  Cadiz,  grasping  for  itself  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
determined  to  reduce  the  colonists  to  subjection. 
They  therefore  declared  the  port  of  Caraccas  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  as  the  British  government 
had  done  in  the  previous  generation  with  that  of 
Boston ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Boston,  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Regency  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  ...  A  congress  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Venezuela  now  met  at  Caraccas,  and  published 
a  declaration  of  independence  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1811,  and  those  of  Mexico  and  New 
Granada  soon  followed.  .  .  .  Ihe  powers  of 
nature  seemed  to  conspire  with  the  tyranny  of 
Europe  to  d".stroy  the  young  South  American 
Republic.  On  the  26th  of  March,  181'^,  Vene- 
zuela was  visited  by  a  fearful  earthoua^  c,  which 
destroyed  the  capital  [Caraccas]  ani  .leveral 
other  towns,  together  with  20,000  people,  and 
many  others  perished  of  hunger  and  in  other  ways. 
This  day  was  Holy  Thursday ;  and  the  super- 
stitious people,  prompted  ty  their  priests, 
believed  this  awful  visitation  to  be  a  judgment 
from  God  for  their  revolt.  The  Spanish  troops, 
und(!r  Monteverde,  now  began  a  fresh  attack  on 
the  disquieted  Venezolans.  Miranda,  who  on  his 
ret"—,  *■  -d  ^r  "n  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
h'  I    .'      -"time  overrun  New  Granada,  and 

'  i;  '  i  i       ■■      *    'e  future  United  States 

.:   )H.      ;  .1  "ice    of    affairs    was 

.     .  V  liii    ■..,i>  ,  'iquake.    Smitten 

despai.,   hia  '      "•■■■•  deserted  to  the 

sts;  he  lost  ^  .  ly where;  the  for- 

of    Puerto   Cavcilo,  commanded    by  the 
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great  Bolivar,  then  a  colonel  in  the  servictj  of  the 
Republic,  was  surrendered  through  treachery. 
On  the  25th  of  June  Miranda  himself  capitu- 
lated, with  all  lug  forces;  and  Venezuela  fell 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 
Miranda  himself  was  arrested,  in  defiance  of  the 
terms  of  the  surrender,  and  perished  in  an 
European  dungeon,  as  Toussaint  had  perished  a 
few  years  before.  .  .  .  Alouteverde  emptied  the 
prisons  of  their  occupants,  and  filled  them  with 
the  families  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
republic;  and  Caraccas  became  the  scene  of  a 
Reign  of  Terror.  After  ^liranda's  capitulation, 
Bolivar  had  gone  to  New  Granada,  which  still 
maintained  its  independence,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  that  republic.  Bolivar  now 
reappeared  in  a  new  character,  and  earned  for 
himself  a  reputation  in  the  history  of  the  new 
world  which  up  to  a  certain  point  ranks  with 
that  of  Washington.  Simon  Bolivar,  like 
Miranda,  was  a  native  of  Caniccas.  .  .  .  Like 
Miranda,  he  had  to  some  extent  learned  modern 
idei,s  by  visiting  the  old  world  and  the  United 
States.  When  the  cruelties  of  Monteverde  had 
made  Venezuela  ripe  for  a  new  revolt,  Bolivar 
reappeared  on  his  native  soil  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  troops  from  the  adjacent  repub- 
lic. The  successes  which  he  gained  so  incensed 
the  royalists  that  they  refused  quarter  to  their 
prisoners,  and  war  to  the  death  ( '  guerra  a  muerte ') 
was  proclaimed.  All  obstacles  disappeared 
before  Bolivar's  generalship,  and  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1813,  he  publicly  entered  Caraccas,  the 
fortress  of  Puerto  Cavello  being  now  the  only  one 
in  the  possession  of  the  royalists.  Bolivar  was 
hailed  with  the  title  of  the  liberator  of  Vene- 
zuela. He  was  willing  to  see  the  republic 
restored;  but  the  inhabitants  very  properly 
feared  to  trur.r,  at  this  time  to  anything  but  a 
military  government,  and  vested  the  supreme 
power  in  him  as  dictator  (1814).  The  event 
indeed  proved  the  necessity  of  a  military  govern- 
ment. The  defeated  royalists  raised  fresh 
troops,  many  thousands  of  whom  were  negro 
slaves,  and  overran  the  whole  country ;  Bolivar 
was  beaten  at  La  Puerta,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  a  second  time  in  New  Granada;  and  the 
capital  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 
.  .  .  The  War  of  Independence  had  been  under- 
taken against  the  Regency ;  and  had  Ferdinand, 
on  his  restoration  to  the  throne  in  1814,  shown 
any  signs  of  conciliation,  ho  might  yet  have 
recovered  his  American  provinces.  But  the 
government  persisted  in  its  course  of  absolute 
repression.  .  .  .  New  Granada,  where  Bolivar 
was  general  in  chief  of  the  forces,  was  the  only 
part  where  the  insurrection  survived;  and  in 
1815  a  fleet  containing  10,000  men  under  General 
Morillo  arrived  off  Carthagena,  its  principal  port. 
.  .  .  Carthagena  was  only  provisioned  for  a 
short  time:  and  Bolivar,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, quitted  the  soil  of  the  continent  and  went 
to  the  West  Indies  to  seek  help  to  relieve 
Carthagena,  and  maintain  the  contest  for 
liberty."  Obtaining  assistance  in  Hayti,  he 
fitted  out  an  expedition  "  which  sailed  in  April 
from  the  port  of  Aux  Cayes.  Bolivar  lauded  near 
Cumana,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Venezuela, 
and  from  this  point  he  gradually  advanced 
westwards,  gaining  strength  by  slow  degrees. 
In  the  meantime,  after  a  siege  of  116  days, 
Carthagena  surrendered ;  5,000  of  its  inhabitants 
had  perished  of  hunger.    Both  provinces  were 


now  in  Morillo's  liands.  Fancying  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to 
wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  Gnmadlnes. 
But  at  the  news  of  Bolivar's  reappearance, 
though  yet  at  a  distance,  the  face  of  affairs 
changed.  .  .  .  His  successes  in  th<!  year  1817 
were  sure,  though  slow:  in  1818,  after  he  had 
been  joined  by  European  volunteers,  they  were 
brilliant.  Bolivar  beat  the  royalists  in  one 
pitched  '  ittle  after  another  [Sagamoso,  July  1, 
1819,  ail  Pantano  de  Barga.s,  July  25]:  anil  at 
length  a  decisive  victory  was  won  by  his  lieuten- 
ant, Santander,  at  Boyaca,  in  New  Granada, 
August  1,  1819.  This  battle,  in  which  sonuj 
hundreds  of  British  and  French  auxiliaries 
fought  on  the  side  of  liberty,  comidetely  freed 
the  two  countries  from  the  yoke  of  Spain." — 
E.  J.  Payne,  IIM.  of  Euro]>enn  Colonies,  c/i.  10. 

Also  in  :  C.  S.  Cochrane,  Journal  of  a  liemknce 
in  Colombia,  v.  1,  ch.  6-8. — II.  Brownell,  N.  and 
S.  America  Illustrated,  pp.  316-334. — C.  Cushing, 
Simon  Bolivar  {N.  Am.  Jtev.,  Jan.,  1829,  and  Jan., 
1830).— II.  L.  V.  D.  Ilolstein,  Memoirs  of  Bolivar, 
ch.  ;}-20.— :Major  Flintner,  Jlist.  of  the  Ileco- 
luti'in  of  Caraccas. 

A.  D.  1819-1830.— The  gloiy  and  the  fall 
of  Bolivar. — Dissolution  of  the  Colombian  Fed- 
eration.— Tyranny  under  the  Liberator,  and 
monarchical  schemes. — Three  days  after  the 
battle  of  Boyaca,  Bolivar  entered  Bogota  in 
triumph.  "A  congress  met  in  December  and 
decided  that  Venezuela  and  Nueva  Granada 
should  form  one  republic,  to  be  called  Colombia. 
Morillo  departed  for  Europe  in  1820,  and  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Bolivar  at  Carabobo  on  June  24, 
1821,  decided  the  fate  of  Colombia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing January  General  Bolivar  assembled  . 
army  at  Popay an  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  or 
the  province  of  Quito.  His  second  in  command. 
General  Sucre,  led  an  advanced  guard,  which  was 
reinforced  by  i.  contingent  of  volunteers  from 
Peru,  under  Santa  Cruz.  The  Spanish  General 
Ramirez  was  entirely  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Pichincha,  and  Quito  was  incorporated  with  the 
new  republic  of  Colombia." — C.  R.  Alarkham, 
Colonial  Ilist.  of  S.  America  {Narrative  and  Crit- 
ictd  Hist,  of  Am.,  V.  8,  ch.  5). — "The  provinces 
of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  together  with 
the  Presidency  of  Quito,  now  sent  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  Cucuta,  in  1821,  and  tliere  de- 
creed the  union  of  the  three  countries  as  a  single 
state  by  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
The  first  Colombian  federal  constitution  was  con- 
cocted by  the  united  wisdom  of  the  delegates;  and 
the  result  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  It 
was  a  farrago  of  crude  and  heterogeneous  ideas. 
Some  of  its  features  were  imitated  from  the 
American  political  system,  some  from  the  Eng- 
lish, seme  from  the  French.  .  .  .  Bolivar  of 
course  became  President:  and  the  Republic  had 
need  of  him.  The  task  of  liberation  was  not  yet 
completed.  Carthagena,  and  many  other  strong 
l)laces,  remained  in  Spanish  hands.  Bolivar  re- 
duced these  one  by  one,  and  the  second  decisive 
victory  of  Carabobo,  in  1822,  finally  secured  Col- 
ombian freedom.  The  English  claim  the  chief 
share  in  the  battle  of  Carabobo:  for  the  British 
legion  alone  carried  the  main  Spanish  po.sition, 
losing  in  the  feat  two-tiiirds  of  its  numbers.  Tiie 
war  now  fast  drew  to  its  close.  The  republic 
was  able  to  contest  with  the  invaders  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea:  General  Padilla,  on  the  23r(l 
of  July,  1823,  totally  destroyed  the  Spauish  fleet: 
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and  the  Spnnish  commander  finally  capitulated 
at  Puerto  Cavello  in  December.  All  these  hard- 
won  successes  were  mainlj'  owing  to  the  bnivery 
and  resolution  of  Bolivar.  Bolivar  deserves  to 
the  full  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  patriotic 
soldier.  He  was  now  set  free  ...  to  render  im- 
portant services  to  the  rest  of  South  America :  and 
among  the  heroes  of  independence  po''  ■  his 
name  will  always  stand  fli-st.     But  II  the 

statesman  was  a  man  very  different  from  ixilivar 
the  general.  He  was  alternately  timid  and  arbi- 
trary. He  was  indeed  afraid  to' touch  the  prob- 
lems of  statesmanship  which  awaited  him:  but 
instead  of  leading  the  Colombian  people  through 
independence  to  liberty,  he  stubbornly  set  his 
face  against  all  measures  of  political  or  social  re- 
form. His  fall  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  moment  when  his  military  triumphs  were 
complete.  The  disaffection  to  tlie  constitution 
of  the  leading  people  in  Venezuela  and  Ecuador 
[the  new  name  given  to  the  old  province  of  Quito, 
indicating  its  position  at  the  equator]  in  1826  and 

1827,  was  favoured  by  the  Provincial  governors, 
Paez  and  Mosquera ;  and  Bolivar,  instead  of  re- 
sisting the  disintegratioii  of  the  state,  openly 
favoured  the  military  dictatorships  which  Paez 
and  Mosquera  established.  This  policy  fore- 
shadowed the  reign  of  absolutism  in  New  Granada 
itself.  Bolivar  .  .  .  had  now  become  not  only 
the  constitutional  head  of  the  Colombian  federa- 
tion, but  also  the  military  head  of  the  Peruvian 
republics  [see  Peuu:  A.  D.  1820-1826,  1825- 
1826,  and  1826-1876] :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  intended  the  Colombian  constitution  to 
be  reduced  to  the  Peruvian  model.  As  a  first 
step  towards  reuniting  all  the  South  American 
nations  under  a  military  government,  Paez,  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  with  Bolivar's  connivance, 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Venezuela,  April 
80th,  1826.  This  practically  broke  up  the  Col- 
ombian federation:  and  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution,  so  far  as  it  regarded  New  Granada 
itself,  so(m  followed.  Bolivar  had  already  re- 
sorted to  the  usual  devices  of  military  tyranny. 
The  terrorism  of  Sbirri,  arbitrary  arrests,  the  as- 
sumption of  additional  executive  powers,  and, 
finally,  the  suppression  of  the  vice-presidency, 
all  pointed  one  way.  .  .  .  At  length,  after  the 
practical  secession  of  Veneziiela  and  Ecuador 
under  their  militarj'  rulers,  Congress  decreed  a 
summons  for  a  Convention,  which  met  at  Ocaria 
in  March,  1828.  .  .  .  The  liberals,  who  were  bent 
on  electoral  reform  and  decentralization,  were 
paralyzed  by  the  violent  bearing  of  the  Bolivian 
leaders:  and  Bolivar  quartered  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  threatened  the  Convention 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  3,000  veterans. 
He  did  not,  however,  resort  to  open  force. 
Instead  of  uAs,  he  ordered  his  party  to  recede 
from  the  Convention :  and  this  left  the  Conven- 
tion without  the  means  of  making  a  quorum. 
From  this  moment  the  designs  of  Bolivar  were 
unmistakable.  The  di.ssolution  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  Bolivar  as  Dictator, 
by  a  junta  of  notables,  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  by  the  '  Organic  decree '  of  August 

1828,  Bolivar  a5«umcd  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  Colombia.  A  je'.gn  of  brute  force  now  fol- 
lowed: but  the  triumph  of  Bolivar  was  only 
ephemeral.  .  .  .  The  Federation  was  gone :  audit 
Ixaime  a  (piestion  of  securing  militafy  rule  iu 
the  separate'  provinces.  A  portentous  change 
now  occurred  in  Ecuador.     Tile  democratic  party 


under  Flores  triumphed  over  the  Bolivians  under 
Mosquera :  and  Paez  assured  his  chief  that  no 
help  was  to  be  expected  from  Venezuela.  At 
the  Convention  of  Bogota,  in  1830,  though  it  was 
packed  with  Bolivar's  nominees,  it  became  clear 
that  the  liberator's  star  had  set  at  last.  .  .  .  This 
convention  refused  to  vote  him  President.  Boli- 
var now  withdrew  from  public  life:  and  a  few 
months  later,  December  17,  1830,  he  died  broken- 
hearted at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Martha.  Boli- 
var, though  a  patriot  as  regarded  the  struggle 
witli  Spain,  was  in  the  end  a  traitor  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  Recent  discoveries  leave  little  doubt 
that  he  intended  to  found  a  monarchy  on  the 
niins  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  England  and 
France,  both  at  this  time  strongly  conservative 
powers,  were  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme ;  and  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  already  been 
nominated  to  be  Bolivar's  successor." — E.  J. 
Payne,  Hint,  of  European  Colonies,  ch.  16. — 
"About  one  month  before  his  death,  General 
Bolivar,  the  so-called  '  Liberator '  of  South  Amer- 
ica, wrote  a  letter  to  the  late  General  Flores  of 
Ecuador,  in  which  the  following  remarkable 
passages  occur,  which  have  never  before  been 
published  in  the  English  language :  '  I  have 
been  in  power  for  nearly  20  years,  from  which  I 
have  gathered  only  a  few  definite  results:  1. 
America,  for  us,  is  ungovernable.  2.  He  who 
dedicates  his  services  to  a  revolution,  plows  the 
sea.  3.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
America,  is  to  emigrate.  4.  This  country  will 
inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  unbridled 
rabble,  and  little  by  little  become  a  prey  to  petty 
tyrants  of  all  colors  and  racs." " — F.  Hassaurek, 
Fonr  Yearn  amoni/  Spanish- Americans,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Speuce,  21ie  Tjand  of  Bolirar, 
V.  1,  ch.  7. — E.  B.  Eastwick,  Venezuela,  ch.  11 
{Battle  of  CaraMm). 

A.  D.  1821-1854. — Emancipation  of  slaves. 
— The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  three  republics 
of  New  Granada,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  was 
initiated  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  while  it 
embraced  them  all.  "By  a  law  of  the  2l8t  of 
July,  1821,  it  was  provided  that  the  children  of 
slaves,  born  after  its  publication  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  republic,  should  be  free.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tain revenues  were  appropriated  to  the  creation 
of  an  emancipation  fund  in  each  district.  .  .  . 
Aside  from  a  certain  bungling  looseness  with 
which  almost  all  Spanish-American  laws  are 
drawn,  it  [the  act  of  1821]  contains  some  very 
sensible  regulations,  and  served  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  work  of  emancipation,  since 
completed  by  the  three  republics  wiiich  then 
constituted  Colombia."  In  Ecuador  the  comple- 
tion of  emancip'  ion  was  reached  in  1854. — F. 
Hassaurek,  /'  Tears  among  Spanish- Ameri- 
cans, pp.  330-iJ) i. 

A.  D.  1836. — The  Congress  of  Panama. — 
"The  proposition  for  assembling  this  body  eman- 
ated from  Bolivar,  who,  in  1823,  as  president  of 
C^olombia,  invited  the  governments  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  form  a  con- 
federacy of  the  Spanish-American  states,  by 
means  of  plenipotentiaries  to  be  convened,  in  the 
spirit  of  classic  analogy,  in  tlie  isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. To  this  invitation  the  governments  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  promptly  acceded.  Chile  and 
Buenos  Ayres  neglected  or  declined  U>  be  repre- 
sented in  the  assembly,  for  the  reasons  which  we 
shall  presently  state.  This  magnificent  idea  of  a 
second  Achutau  League  seized  on  the  imagina- 
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tions  of  manj'  speculative  and  of  some  practical 
meu  ill  America  and  Europe,  as  destined  to 
create  a  new  era  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world  by  originating  a  purer  system  of  public 
law,  and  almost  realizing  Bernardin  dc  Saint 
Pierre's  league  of  the  modem  nations.  In  its 
original  shape,  it  was  professedl;  a  plan  of  a  bel- 
ligerent nature,  having  for  its  main  object  to 
combine  the  revolutionized  states  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  time  was  required  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Meanwhile  the  project, 
magnified  by  the  course  of  events,  began  to 
change  its  complexion.  The  United  States  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Congress,  so  as  to 
form  an  American  policy,  and  a  rallying  point 
for  American  interests,  m  opposition  to  those  of 
Europe;  and,  after  the  discussions  which  arc  so 
familiar  to  all,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  accepted  the  invitation,  and  despatched 
its  representatives  to  Panama.  ...  In  the  in- 
terval, between  the  proposal  of  the  plan  and  its 
execution.  Central  America  was  added  to  the 
family  of  American  nations,  and  agreed  to 
take  part  in  the  Congress.  At  length,  after 
many  delajrs,  this  modern  Amphictyonic  Coun- 
cil, consistmg  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Colombia, 
Central  America,  Peru  and  Mexico,  assembled 
in  the  city  of  Panama,  June  22.  1826,  and  in  a 
session  of  three  weeks  concluded  various  treaties ; 
one  of  perpetual  union,  league,  and  confedera- 
tion; othei"s  relating  to  the  contingents  which 
the  confederates  should  contribute  for  the 
common  defence;  and  another  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Congress  in  time  of  war.  Hav- 
ing thus  promptly  despatched  their  private 
affairs,  the  assembly  adjourned  to  Tacubaj-a  in 
Mexico,  on  account  of  the  insalubrious  climate 
of  Panama,  before  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  had  arrived;  since  when  it  has  justly  ac- 
quired the  epithet  of  '  introuvable, '  and  probably 
never  will  reassemble  in  its  original  form.  Is 
there  not  a  secret  history  of  all  this  ?  Why  did 
Chile  and  Buenos  Ay  res  lefuse  to  participate  in 
the  Congress  ?  Why  has  it  now  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth?  The  answer  given  in 
South  America  is,  that  Bolivar  proposed  the 
assembly  as  part  of  a  grand  scheme  of  ambition, 
—  ascribed  to  him  by  the  republican  party,  and 
not  without  some  countenance  from  his  own 
conduct, —  for  establishing  a  military  empire  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Spanish-America,  or  at 
least  an  empire  uniting  Colombia  "nd  the  two 
Perus.  To  give  the  color  of  plausibility  to  the 
projected  assembly,  the  United  States  were  in- 
vited to  be  represented;  and  it  is  said  Bolivar 
did  not  expect,  nor  very  graciously  receive,  their 
accepjauce  of  the  invitation." — C.  Cushing,  Bi>U- 
var  and  the  Bolimin  Cvmtitution  {N.  A.  Ret., 
Jan.,  1830). — In  the  United  States  "no  question, 
in  its  day,  excited  more  heat  and  intenip-  ate 
discussion,  or  more  feeling  between  a  President 
and  Senat !,  than  this  proposed  mission  to  the 
Congress  of  American  nations  at  Panama;  and 
no  heated  question  ever  cooled  off  and  died  out 
8o  suddenly  and  completely.  .  .  .  Though  long 
since  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  its  name  almost 
forgotten,  it  was  a  master  subject  on  the  political 
theatre  during  its  day;  and  gave  rise  to  ques- 
tions of  national  and  of  constitutional  law,  and  of 
national  policy,  the  importance  of  which  survive 
the  occasion  from  which  they  sprung;  and  the 
solution  of  which  (as  then  solved),  may  be  some 
guide  to  future  action,  if  similar  questions  again 


occur.  Besides  the  grave  questions  to  which  the 
subject  gave  rise,  the  subject  it.self  became  one 
of  unusual  and  painful  excitement.  It  agitated 
the  people,  made  a  violent  debate  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  intliimed  tlie  passions  of 
parties  and  individuals,  raised  a  tempest  before 
which  Congress  bent,  made  bad  feeling  between 
the  President  [John  Quincy  Adams]  and  the 
Senate;  and  led  to  the  duel  between  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  ]\Ir.  Clay.  It  was  an  adminlstmtion 
measure,  and  pressed  by  all  the  means  known  to 
an  administration.  It  was  evidently  relied  upon 
as  a  means  of  acting  upon  the  people  —  as  a  popu- 
lar movement  which  miglit  have  tlie  effect  of 
turning  the  tide  which  was  then  running  high 
against  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay.  .  .  .  Now, 
the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  froiii  its  retrospect 
—  and  that  indeed  is  a  real  one  —  is  a  view  of 
the  firmness  with  which  was  then  maintained,  by 
a  minority,  the  old  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
avoid  entangling  alliances  and  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  other  nations;  —  and  the  exposition 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  from  one  so  competent 
to  give  it  as  Mr.  Adams." — T.  II.  Benton,  Thirty 
Yeoj's'  View,  ch.  25  (».  1). 

Also  in  :  G.  F.  Tucker,  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
ch.  3.— C.  Schurz,  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  ch.  11  (v.  1). 
— International  Am.  Conference  {of  1SS9):  ReptH. 
and  Discussions,  V.  4,  Hist,  apjiendij: 

A.  D.  1830-1886.  — Revolutions  and  civil 
wars. — The  New  Confederation  (1863)  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia. — The  Republic  of 
Colombia. —«"  New  Granada  was  obliged  in 
1830  to  recognize  the  disruption  of  Colombia, 
which  had  long  been  an  accomplished  fact. 
From  this  date  the  three  states  have  a  separate 
history,  which  is  very  much  of  a  piece,  though 
Venezuela  was  for  some  years  preserved  from 
the  intestine  commotions  which  have  from  the 
beginning  distracted  New  Granada  and  Ecuador. 
.  .  .  Mosquera,  who  had  won  the  election  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Bolivar  did  not  long  occupy 
the  presidency.  .  .  .  Mosquera  was  soon  driven 
out  by  General  Urdanete,  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  conservative  or  Bolivian  party.  But 
after  the  death  of  their  leader,  this  party  suffered 
a  natural  relapse,  and  Urdanete  was  overthrown 
early  in  1831.  The  history  of  New  Granada  may 
be  Siiid  really  to  commence  with  the  presidency 
of  Bolivar's  old  rival  and  companion  in  arms, 
Santander,  who  was  elected  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1832.  .  .  .  His  presidency  .  .  .  was  a 
comparatively  bright  episode:  and  with  its 
termination  in  1836  begins  tlie  dark  and  troubled 
period  which  the  Gnmadines  emphatically  desig- 
nate by  the  name  of  the  'Twelve  Years.'  The 
scanty  measure  of  libemlism  which  Santander 
had  dealt  out  to  the  people  was  now  withdrawn. 
Marquez,  his  successor,  was  a  sceptic  in  politics 
and  a  man  of  infirm  will.  .  .  .  Now  began  the 
ascendancy  of  clericalism,  of  ab.solutist  oligarchy, 
and  of  government  by  the  gallows.  This  same 
system  continued  under  President  Herran,  who 
was  elected  in  1841 ;  and  tlien  appeared  on  the 
scene,  as  his  chief  minister,  the  famous  Dr. 
Ospina,"  who  brought  back  the  Jesuits  and  cur- 
tailed the  constitution.  Liberalism  again  gained 
ground,  electing  General  Lopez  to  the  presidency 
in  1849  and  once  more  expelling  the  Jesuits.  In 
April  1854  a  radical  revolution  overturned  the 
constitution  and  President  Obando  was  declared 
dictator.  'The  conservatives  rallied,  however, 
and  regained  possession  of  the  government  before 
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the  close  of  tlie  year.  In  1857  Ospina  onterod  on 
t)i('  presidency  and  civil  war  soon  raged  througli- 
out  the  country.  "After  a  hundred  lights  the 
Tcvolulion  triumphed  in  July,  1861.  .  .  .  Mos- 
qucra,  who  was  now  in  posseasion  of  the  field, 
was  a  true  pupil  of  Bolivar's,  and  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  for  reviving  Bolivar's  plans.  .  .  . 
In  1863  Mosquera's  new  federal  Constitution 
was  proclaimed.  HenceforCh  each  State  [of  the 
eight  federal  States  into  which  the  44  provinces 
of  New  Granada  were  divided]  became  practi- 
cally independent  under  its  own  President ;  and  to 
mark  the  change  the  title  of  the  nation  was 
altered.  At  first  it  was  called  the  Granadine 
Confederation :  but  it  afterwards  took  the  name 
of  Colombia  [the  United  States  of  Colombia], 
which  had  formerly  been  the  title  of  the  larger 
Confederation  under  Bolivar.  Among  the  most 
important  facts  in  recent  Colombian  history 
is  the  independence  of  the  State  of  Panama, 
which  has  become  of  great  importance  through 
the  construction  of  the  railway  connecting  the 
port  of  Colon,  or  Aspinwall,  as  it  was  named  by 
the  Americans,  on  the  Atlantic,  with  that  of 
I'ananiaon  the  Pacific.  This  railway  was  opened 
in  1 855 ;  and  in  the  same  year  Panama  declared 
itself  a  sovereign  state.  The  State  of  Panama, 
after  many  j'ears  of  conservative  domination, 
has  now  perhaps  the  most  democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  The  President  is  elected  for 
two  years  only,  and  is  incapable  of  re-election. 
Panama  h.is  had  many  revolutions  of  its  own ; 
nor  has  the  new  Federal  Constitution  solved  all 
the  difticulties  of  the  Granadine  government.  In 
1867  Mosqusra  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  declared  himself  dictator,  but 
he  was  soon  afterwards  arrested ;  a  conservative 
revolution  took  place ;  Mosquera  was  banished ; 
and  Gutierrez  became  President.  The  liberals, 
however,  came  back  the  next  year,  under  Ponce. 
Since  1874  [the  date  of  writing  being  1879] 
General  Perez  has  been  President  of  Colombia. 
— E.  J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  European  Colonies,  ch. 
16. —  The  federal  Constitution  of  1863  was 
clearly  formed  on  the  mwlel  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  remained  in 
force  until  1886,  when  it  was  superseded  by  a 
law  which  gave  the  State  a  centralized  organiza- 
tion and  named  it  the  '  Republic  of  Colombia. '  " 
— Const,  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  with  Hist. 
Introd.  by  B.  Moses  (Sup.  to  Annals  of  Am.  Acad, 
of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science,  Jan.,  1893). 

A.  D.  iSS^-iSpr.— The  Revolution  of  1885. 
— The  constitution  of  1886. — The  presidency  of 
Dr.  Nunez. — "Cartagena  is  virtually  the  centre 
of  political  power  in  Colombia,  for  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  President  Nuiiez,  a  dictator  without  the 
name.  Before  the  revolution  of  1885,  during 
which  Colon  was  t^.ned  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
way protected  by  American  marines,  the  States 
cpjoyed  a  large  measure  of  home  rule.  The 
insurgents  who  were  defeated  in  that  struggle 
were  Radicals  and  advanced  Liberals.  They 
were  making  a  stand  against  centralized  govern- 
ment, and  they  were  overthrown.  When  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Nuf.e/.  were  victorious,  they 
transformed  the  constitutional  system  of  the 
coiintry.  .  .  .  Dr.  Nuflez,  who*  had  entered 
public  life  as  a  Radical  agitator,  swung  completely 
around  the  circle.  As  the  leader  of  the  National 
party  he  became  the  ally  of  Clericalism,  and  the 
defender  of  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Being  a 
man  of  unrivalled  capacity  for  directing  public 


affairs  and  enforcing  party  discipline,  he  has 
established  a  highly  centralized  military  govern- 
ment without  incurring  unpopularity  by  remain- 
ing constantly  in  sight  and  openly  exercising 
authority.  .  .  .  Strong  government  has  not 
been  without  its  advantages;  but  the  system  can 
hardly  be  considered  either  republican  or  demo- 
cratic. ...  Of  all  the  travesties  of  popular 
government  which  have  been  witnessed  in  Spanish 
America,  the  political  play  enacted  in  Bogota 
and  Cartagena  is  the  most  grotesque.  Dr. 
Nuflez  is  known  as  the  titular  President  of  the 
Republic.  His  practice  is  to  ^o  to  the  capital  at 
the  beginning  of  the  presidential  term,  and  when 
he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office  to  remain  there  a 
few  weeks  until  all  matters  of  policy  and 
discipline  are  aminged  among  his  followers.  He 
then  retires  to  his  counlry-seat  in  Cartagena, 
leaving  the  vice-President  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
state." — I.  N.  Ford,  Tropical  Amencu,  ch.  12^ 

A.  D.  1892. — Re-election  of  President  Nunez. 
—  In  1892,  Dr.  Rafael  Nunez  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  a  fourth  term,  the  term  of  office  being 
six  years. — Statesman's  Year-hook,  1893. 
♦ 

COLONI.    See  Dedititius. 

COLONIA  AGRIPPINENSIS.  — Agrip- 
pina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  the  mother 
of  Nero,  founded  on  the  Rhine  the  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis  (modern  Cologne)  —  probably  the  only 
colony  of  Roman  veterans  ever  established  under 
female  auspices.  The  site  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  a  village  of  the  Ubii.  "It  is 
curious  that  this  abnormal  colony  has,  alone,  of 
all  its  kindred  foundations,  retained  to  the 
present  day  the  name  of  Colonia. " — C.  Menvale, 
Jlisi.  of  the  liomans,  ch.  50. 

COLONIA,  URUGUAY.  See  Argentine 
Republic:  A.  D.  1580-1777. 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETY,  The  Ameri- 
can.    See  Slavery,  Negro:  A.  D.  1816-1847. 

COLONNA,  The.  See  Rome:  13Tn-14TH 
Centuries,  and  A.  D.  1347-1354;  also  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1294-1348. 

COLONUS,  The.  See  Slavery,  Medleval : 
Germany. 

COLORADO  :  A.  D.  1 803-1 S48.— Acquisi- 
tion of  the  eastern  part  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase and  the  western  part  from  Mexico. 
See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1798-1803;  and  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1848. 

A.  D.  1806-1876.— Early  explorations. — 
Gold  discoveries. — Territorial  and  state  or- 
ganization.— The  first  American  explorer  to 
Eenetrate  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado  was 
ieutenant  Zebulon  Pike,  sent  out  with  a  small 
party  by  General  Wilkinson,  in  1806.  He  ap- 
proached within  15  miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Peak  which  bears  his  name.  A  more  extensive 
official  exploration  of  the  country  was  made  in 
1819  by  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  whose  report 
upon  the  whole  region  drained  by  tlie  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
was  unfavorable  and  discouraging.  J^remont's 
explorations,  which  touched  Colorado,  were 
tr.aie  in  1843-44.  "The  only  persons  encoun- 
tered in  the  Rocky  mountains  by  Fremont  at  this 
time  were  the  few  remaining  traders  and  their 
former  employes,  now  their  colonists,  who  lived 
with  their  Mexican  and  Indian  wives  and  half- 
breed  children  in  a  primitive  manner  of  life, 
usually  under  the  protection  of  some  defensive 
structure  called  a  fort.      Th",    first  American 
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families  in  Colorado  wore  a  part  of  the  Mormon 
battalion  of  1846,  who,  with  their  wives  and 
chiUiren,  resided  at  Pueblo  from  September  to 
the  spring  and  summer  of  the  following  year, 
when  they  joined  the  ilormon  t'migration  to  Salt 
Lake.  .  .  .  Pleasures  were  taken  early  in  March, 
1847,  to  select  locations  for  two  United  States 
forts  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, the  sites  selected  being  those  now  occupied 
by  Kearney  City  and  Fort  Laramie.  .  .  .  Up  to 
1853  Colorado's  scant  population  still  lived  in  or 
near  some  defensive  establishment,  and  had  been 
decreasing  rather  than  increasing  for  the  past 
decade,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians. "  In 
1858  the  first  organized  searching  or  prospecting 
for  gold  in  the  region  was  begun  by  a  party  of 
Cherokee  Indians  and  whites.  Other  parties 
S'jon  followed;  the  search  succeeded;  and  the 
Pike's  Peak  mining  region  was  speedily  swarm- 
ing with  eager  adventurers.  In  the  fall  of  1858 
two  rival  towns  were  laid  out  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  Cherry  Creek.  They  were  named 
respectively  Auraria  and  Denver.  The  struggle 
for  existence  between  them  was  bitter,  but  brief. 
Auniria  succumbed  and  Denver  survived,  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  Mountains.  The 
first  attempt  at  political  organization  was  made 
at  the  Auraria  settlement,  in  November,  1858, 
and  took  the  form  of  a  provisional  territorial 
organization,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of 
Jelferson;  but  the  provisional  government  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  its  autiiority,  opposed 
as  it  was  by  conflicting  claims  to  territorial  juris- 
diction on  the  part  of  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  At  length,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1861,  an  act  of  Congress 
became  law,  by  which  the  proposed  new  territory 
was  duly  created,  but  not  bearing  the  name  of 
Jefferson.  ' '  The  name  of  Colorado  was  gi  ven  to  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  man  selected  for  its  first 
governor.  .  .  .  '  Some,' says  Gilpin,  'wanted  it 
called  Jefferson,  some  Arcadia.  ...  I  said  the 
people  have  to  a  great  extent  named  the  States 
after  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  .  .  .  and 
the  great  feature  of  that  country  is  the  great 
Colorado  river.' "  Remaining  in  the  territorial 
condition  until  July  1876,  Colorado  was  then 
admitted  to  the  Unimi  as  a  sUite. — II.  II.  Bancroft, 
Ilist.  of  the  Pacific  >!iites,  v.  20:  Colorado,  ch.  2-6. 


COLOSSEUM,  OR   COLISEUM,  The,— 

' '  The  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  was 
built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  valley  between  the  Coilean  and  Esquiline 
Hills,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  large  arti- 
ficial pool  for  naval  fights  ('Naumachia').  .  .  . 
The  exact  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Colosseum  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  opened  for  use 
in  A.  D.  80.  .  .  .  As  built  by  the  Flavian  Em- 
perors the  upper  galleries  ('moeniani')  wore  of 
wood,  and  these,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  at  many  times  caught  fire  from  light- 
ning and  other  causes,  and  did  much  damage  to 
the  stone-work  of  the  building."— J.  IL  Middle- 
ton,  Ancient  Home  t/il885,  ch.  10. 

Also  IN:  J.  II.  Parker,  Archaeology  of  Rome,  pt. 
7. — R.  Burn,  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  eh.  9,  pt. 
2.— Sec,  also,  Ro.me:  A.  D.  70-96. 

COLOSSUS   OF  RHODES,    See  Rhodes. 

COLUMBAN  CHURCH,The,— The  church, 
or  the  organization  of  Christianity,  in  Scotland, 
which  resulted  from  the  labors  of  the  Irish  mis- 
sionary, Columba,  in   the    sixth   century,   and 


•which  spread  from  the  great  monastery  that  he 
foiuided  on  the  little  island  of  lona,  or  la,  or 
I  Hi,  near  the  greater  island  of  JIuil.  The  church 
of  Columba,  "not  only  for  a  time  embraced 
within  its  fold  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the 
Firtlisof  Foith  and  Clyde,  and  was  for  a  century 
and  a  half  the  national  church  of  Scotland,  but 
was  destined  to  give  to  the  Angles  of  Northum- 
bria  the  same  form  of  Christianity  for  a  perio<l 
of  thirty  years. "  It  represented  some  differences 
from  the  Roman  church  which  two  centuries  of 
isolation  had  produced  in  the  Irish  church,  from 
which  it  spmng. — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland, 
Ilk.  2,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  Count  de  Montalembert,  The  Monks 
of  the  We«t,  bk.  9  (v.  3).— G.  F.  >Iaclear,  Conver- 
mm  of  the  West:  The  Ccltn,  ch.  7-10.— See  Ciinis- 
tianity:  5Tii-9Tit  CENTtKiES,  and  597-800. 

COLUMBIA,  The  District  of.  See  Wash- 
ington (City):  A.  D.  1791. 

A,  D,  1850. — Abolition  of  slave-trade  in. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1850. 

A.  D.  1867. — Extension  of  suffrage  to  the 
Negroes,  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1807  (January). 

♦ 

COLUMBIA,  S,  C,  The  burning  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  18(55  (Febkuahy 
— Maiicii  :   The  Caholinas). 

COLUMBIA,  Tenn,,  Engagement  at.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (November: 

COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  The 
World's.     See  Chicago:  A.  D.  1892-1893. 

COLUMBIAN  ORDER,  The,  See  Tam- 
many Society. 

COLUMBUS,  Voyages  of.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1484-1492;  1492;  1493-1496;  1498-1505. 

COMANA. —  Comana,  an  ancient  city  of  Cap- 
padocia,  on  the  river  Sams  (Sihoon)  was  the  seat 
of  a  priesthood,  in  the  temple  of  Enyo,  or  Bel- 
lona,  so  venerated,  so  wealthy  and  so  powerful 
that  the  chief  priest  of  Comana  counted  among^ 
the  great  Asiatic  dignitaries  in  the  time  of  Cajsar. 
—  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Rep. ,  r.  5, 
ch.  22. 

COMANCHES,  The,  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Shoshonean  Fasiily,  and  Kiowan 
Family,  and  Ap.vche  Group. 

COMANS,  The,  See  Kipchaks;  P.\tciii- 
NAKs;  Cossacks,  and  Hungary:  A.  D.  1114- 
1301. 

COMBAT,  Judicial.   See  Wager  ov^-  Battle. 

COMES  LITTORIS  SAXONICL  See 
Saxon  Shore,  Count  ok. 

COMES  PALATII,   Sec  Pal.\tine  Counts. 

COMITATUS.— COMITES.—GESITHS. 
— THEGNS, —  Comitatus  is  the  name  given  by 
Tacitus  to  a  body  of  warlike  companions  among 
the  ancient  Germans  "  who  attached  tliemselves  in 
the  closest  manner  to  the  chieftain  of  their  choice. 
Tiiey  were  in  many  cases  the  sons  of  the  nobles 
who  were  ambitious  of  renowr.  or  of  a  perfect 
education  in  arms.  The  princeps  provi(lcd  for 
them  horses,  arms,  and  sucli  rough  ecpiipinent  as 
they  wanted.  These  and  plentiful  enterUiinment 
were  accepted  instead  of  wages.  In  time  of  war 
the  comites  fought  for  tlicir  chief,  at  once  his 
defenders  and  the  rivals  of  his  i)rowess.  ...  In 
the  times  of  forced  and  unwelcome  rest  they 
were  thoroughly  idle;  they  cared  neither  for 
farming  nor  for  hunting,  but  spent  the  time  in 
feasting  and  in  sleep.  .  .  .  Like  the  Frank  king,. 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  king  seems  to  have  entered  on 
tije  full  possession  of  what  had  been  the  right  of 
the  elective  principes  [to  nominate  and  maintain 
a  eomitatus,  to  which  lie  could  give  territory  and 
political  i)ower]:  but  the  very  principle  of  the 
eomitatus  had  undergone  a  change  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  when  it  reappears  in 
our  historians,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  in  Eng- 
land a  peculiar  development  and  a  bearing  of 
special  importance  on  the  constitution.  In  Taci- 
tus the  comitirs  are  the  personal  following  of  the 
princeps ;  they  live  in  his  house,  are  maintained 
by  his  gifts,  tight  for  him  in  the  field.  If  there 
is  little  difference  between  companions  and  ser- 
vants, it  is  because  civilization  Iws  not  yet  intro- 
duced voluntary  helplessness.  .  .  .  Jfow  the 
king,  the  perpetual  princeps  and  representative 
of  the  race,  conveys  to  his  personal  following 
public  dignity  and  importance.  His  gesiths  and 
thegns  are  among  the  great  and  wise  men  of  the 
land.  The  right  of  having  such  dependents  is 
not  restricted  to  him,  but  the  gesith  of  the  eal- 
4lorman  or  bishop  is  simply  a  retainer,  a  pupil  or 
a  ward :  the  free  household  servants  of  the  ceorl 
are  in  a  certain  sense  his  geshhs  also.  B"t  the 
gesiths  of  the  king  are  his  guard  and  private 
council ;  they  nwiy  be  endowed  by  him  from  the 
folklaud  and  admitted  by  him  to  the  witenage- 
mot.  .  .  .  The  Danish  huscarls  of  Canute  are  a 
late  reprodui'tion  of  what  the  familia  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings  nuist  have  been  in  the  eighth 
centtiry.  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  comiUitus 
into  a  territorial  nobility  seems  to  be  a  feature 
peculiar  to  English  hi.story.  .  .  .  The  Lombard 
gasind,  and  the  Bavarian  sindnian  were  originally 
the  same  thing  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  gesith.  Biit 
they  sank  into  the  genenil  mass  of  vassalage  as 
it  grew  up  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
.  .  .  Closely  connected  with  the  gesith  is  the 
thegn;  so  clo.sely  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
see  the  difference  except  in  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment. The  thegn  seems  to  be  primarily  the 
warrior  gesith;  in  this  idea  Alfred  uses  the  word 
as  translating  the  '  miles '  of  Bede.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  gesith  who  has  a  particular  military 
duty  in  his  master's  service.  But  he  also  appears 
jis  a  landowner.  The  ceorl  who  has  acquired 
five  hides  of  land,  and  a  special  appointment  in 
the  king's  hall,  with  other  judicial  rights,  be- 
comes thegn-worthy.  .  .  .  And  from  tliis  point, 
the  time  of  Athelstan,  the  gesith  is  lost  sight  of, 
except  very  occasionally;  the  more  important 
members  ot  the  class  having  become  thegns,  and 
the  lesser  sort  sinking  into  tlie  ranks  of  mere 
servants  to  the  king.  The  class  of  thegns  now 
widens;  on  the  one  hand  the  name  is  given  to  all 
who  possess  the  proper  quantity  of  land,  whether 
or  no  they  stand  in  the  old  relation  to  the  king; 
on  the  otiier  the  remains  of  th(!  old  nobility  place 
themselves  in  the  king's  service.  The  name  of 
thegn  covers  the  whole  cla.ss  which  after  the 
Con([uest  appears  under  the  name  of  knights, 
with  the  same  qualification  in  land  and  nearly 
the  same  obligations.  It  also  carried  so  much  of 
nobility  as  is  implied  in  hereditary  privilege. 
The  thegn-born  are  contrasted  with  the  ceorl- 
born;  and  arc  perhaps  much  the  same  as  the 
gesithcund.  .  .  .  Under  the  name  of  thegn  are 
included  however  various  grades  of  dignity. 
The  class  of  king's  thegns  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  medial  thegns,  and  from  a  residuum 
that  fails  in  rank  below  the  latter.  .  .  .  Tiievery 
uame,  like  that  of  the  gesith,  has  different  svusus 


in  different  ages  and  kingdoms;  but  the  original 
idea  of  military  service  runs  through  all  the 
meanings  of  thegn,  as  that  of  personal  associa- 
tion is  traceable  in  all  the  applications  of  gesith." 
—  W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist.  ofEntj.,  ch.  2,  iiect.  14 
and  rh.  6,  ncct.  68-65. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Inmderit, 
bk.  4,  rfi.  7. —  See,  also,  CorxT  and  Duke. 

COMITIA  CENTURIATA.— "  Under  the 
original  constitution  of  Home,  the  patricians 
alone  .  .  .  enjoyed  political  rights  in  the  state, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  forced  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  political  duties.  In  these 
last  were  included,  for  example,  the  tilling  of  the 
king's  fields,  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  buildings  .  .  .  ;  citizens  alone,  also,  were 
liable  to  service  in  the  army.  .  .  .  The  political 
burdens,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
army,  grew  heavier,  naturally,  as  the  power  of 
Rome  increased,  and  it  was  seen  to  be  an  injus- 
tice that  one  part  of  the  people,  and  that,  too,  the 
smaller  part,  should  alone  feel  their  weight. 
This  led  to  the  first  important  modification  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  which  was  made  even 
before  the  close  of  the  regal  perio<l.  According 
to  tradition,  its  author  was  the  king  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  and  its  general  object  was  to  make  all  men 
who  held  land  in  the  state  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. It  thus  conferred  no  political  rights  on 
the  plebeians,  but  assigned  to  them  their  share  of 
political  duties.  .  .  .  According  to  tradition,  all 
the  freeholders  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  60,  with  some  exceptions,  were  divided, 
without  distinction  as  to  birth,  into  five  classes 
('classis,'  'a  summoning,'  'calo')  for  service  in  the 
infantry  according  to  the  size  of  their  estates. 
Those  who  were  excepted  serveil  as  horsemen. 
These  were  selected  from  among  the  very  richest 
men  in  the  state.  ...  Of  the  five  classes  of  in- 
fantry, the  first  contained  the  richest  men.  .  .  . 
The  members  of  the  first  class  were  recjuired  to 
come  to  the  battle  array  incomplete  armor,  while 
less  was  demanded  of  the  other  four.  Each  class 
was  subdivided  into  centuries  or  bodies  of  a  hun- 
dred men  each,  for  convenience  in  arranging  the 
army.  There  were  in  all  1!)3  centuries.  .  .  . 
This  absolute  number  and  this  apportionment 
were  continued,  as  the  population  increased  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  altered,  until  the  name 
century  came  to  have  a  purely  conventional  mean- 
ing, even  if  it  had  any  other  in  the  beginning. 
Henceforth  a  careful  census  was  taken  every 
fourth  year,  and  all  freehohlers  were  made 
subject  to  the  'tributum.'  The  arrangement 
of  the  people  thus  described  was  primarilv 
made  simply  for  military  purposes.  .  .  .  Grad- 
ually, however,  this  organization  came  to 
have  political  significance,  until  finally  these 
men,  got  together  for  what  is  the  chief  politi- 
cal duty  in  a  primitive  state,  enjoyed  what 
political  privileges  there  were.  .  .  .  In  the 
end,  this  '  exercitus  '  of  Servius  TuUius  formed 
another  popular  assembly,  the  ComitiaCenturiata, 
which  supplanted  the  comitia  curiata  entirely, 
except  in  matters  connected  with  the  religion  of 
the  family  and  very  soon  of  ))urely  formal  signi- 
ficance. This  organization,  therefore,  became  of 
the  highest  civil  importance,  and  was  continued 
for  civil  i)urj)oses  long  after  the  armv  was  mar- 
shalled on  quite  another  plan." — A.  'Tighe,  De- 
celopmentofthe  Roman  Count.,  ch.  4. 

Also  in;  W.  lime,  IIi»t.  of  Ilome,  hk.  6,  eh.  1. 
— W.  Ilttiusay,  Manual  of  lioiiuxn  Antiq. ,  ch.  4. 
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COMITIA  CURIATA.— "  In  the  beginning, 

any  infinlicr  of  any  one  of  the  chins  whicli  were 
included  in  the  three  original  Roman  tribes,  was 
a  Roman  citizen.  So,  too,  were  his  children 
born  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  those  who  were 
adopted  by  him  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
Illegitimate  children,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  citizens.  These 
earliest  Romans  called  them.selves  patricians 
(patrieii,  'children  of  their  fatliers '),  for  some 
reason  about  which  we  cannot  be  sure.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
their  illegitimate  kin.smen  and  from  such  other 
people  as  lived  about,  having  no  pretense  of 
blood  connection  with  them,  and  who  were,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  contracting  lawful  marriages, 
according  to  the  patrician's  view  of  this  religious 
ceremony.  The  patricians  .  .  .  were  grouped 
together  in  families,  clans  and  tribes,  partly  on 
the  basis  of  blood  relationship,  but  chietly  on  the 
basis  of  common  religious  worship.  Besides 
these  groups,  there  was  still  another  in  the  state, 
the  curia,  or  'ward,'  which  stood  between  the 
clan  and  the  tribe.  In  the  earliest  times,  tradi- 
tion said,  ten  families  formed  a  clan,  ten  clans  a 
curia  and  ten  curiae  a  tribe.  These  numbers,  if 
they  ever  had  any  historical  existence,  could  not 
have  sustained  themselves  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  case  of  the  clans  and  families,  for  such  or- 
ganisms of  necessity  would  'ncrease  and  decrease 
quite  irregularly.  About  the  nature  of  the  curia 
we  have  practically  no  direct  information.  The 
organization  had  become  a  mere  name  at  an  early 
period  in  the  city's  history.  Whether  the  mem- 
bers of  a  curia  thought  of  themselves  as  having 
closer  kinship  with  one  another  than  with  mem- 
bers of  other  curiaj  is  not  clear.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  curiaj  were  definite  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  city,  perhaps  like  modern  wards, 
and  that  each  curia  had  a  common  religious  wor- 
ship for  its  members'  participation.  Tlius  much, 
at  any  rate,  is  significant,  because  it  has  to  do 
with  the  form  of  Rome's  primitive  popular  as- 
sembly. AVhen  the  king  wanted  to  harangue  the 
people  ('  populus,'  cf.  '  populor,'  '  to  devastate') 
he  called  them  to  a  '  contio '  (compounded  of  '  co ' 
and  '  vcnio ').  But  if  he  wanted  to  propose  to 
them  action  which  implied  a  change  in  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  state,  he  summoned  tlieni  to  a 
comitia  (compounded  of  'con'  and  'eo').  To 
this  the  name  comitia  curiata  was  given,  because 
its  members  voted  by  curise.  Each  curia  had  one 
vote,  tlie  character  of  which  was  determined  by 
a  majority  of  its  members,  and  a  majority  of  the 
curim  decided  the  matter  for  the  comitia. " — A. 
Tighe,  Development  of  the  Roiiui II  Const.,  ch.  3. 

Also  IN:  T.  Mommsen,  Hint,  of  Rnnc,  bk.  1, 
ch.  5.— F.  De  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City,  bk. 
8,  ch.  1,  and  bk.  4  ch.  1.— See,  also,  CoMiriA  Cen- 

TCHIAT.\.  and  CONTIOXES. 

COMITIA  TRIBUTA,  The.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  472-471. 

COMMAGENE,  Kingdom  of.— A  district  of 
northern  Syria,  between  Cilicia  and  tiie  Euphra- 
tes, wliich  acquired  independence  during  the  dis- 
orders whicli  broke  up  the  empire  of  the 
Scleucida?,  and  was  a  separate  kingdom  during 
the  last  century  B.  C.  It  was  afterwards  made 
R  Roman  province.     Its  capital  was  Samosata. 

COMMENDATION.    See  Beneficium. 

COMMERCIUM.     See  Municiitum. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY, 
The    French    Revolutionaiy.      See    Fuance: 


A.  D.  1793  (MAncn— June),  and  (Jitne— Octo- 
BEn). 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  WAR,  The.  See  U.mteij  St.vfes  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1861-1863  (Decembeii— Makcii: 
ViimiNiA). 

COMMODUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  180- 
192. 

COMMON  LAW,  English.— "The  munici- 
pal law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom, 
may  with  sufficient  propriety  be  divided  into 
two  kinds;  the  'lex  mm  seripta,'  the  unwritten 
or  common  law;  and  the  'lex  seripta,'  the  writ- 
ten or  statute  law.  The  'lex  non  seripta,'  or 
unwritten  law,  includes  not  only  general  cus- 
toms, or  the  common  law  properly  so  called,  but 
also  the  particular  customs  of  certain  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  likewise  tliose  particular  laws 
that  are  by  custom  observed  oidy  in  certain 
courts  and  jurisdictions.  When  I  call  these 
parts  of  our  law  'leges  non  scripttc,'  I  would  not 
be  understootl  as  if  all  those  laws  were  at  present 
merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the,  former 
ages  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouth. 
.  .  .  But,  with  us  at  present,  the  monuments 
and  evidences  of  our  legal  customs  are  contained 
in  the  records  of  the  several  courts  of  justice, 
in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decisions,  and  in 
the  treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profession, 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times 
of  highest  antiquity.  However,  I  therefore 
style  these  parts  of  our  law  '  leges  non  script^e,' 
because  their  original  institution  and  authority 
are  not  set  down  in  writing,  as  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are,  but  they  receive  their  binding  power, 
and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and  immemorial 
usage,  and  by  their  universal  reception  through- 
out the  kingdom." — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Comtnen- 
taries  on  the  Tmws  of  Eng.,  int.,  sect.  3. 

Also  IN:  H.  S.  Maine,  Ancient  Imw,  ch.  1. — 
J.  N.  Pomeroy,  fnt.  to  Municipal  Law,  sects. 
37-43. 

COMMON  LOT,  OR  COMMON  LIFE, 
Brethren  of  the.  See  Buethuen  of  the  Co.m- 
mon  Lot. 

"  COMMON  SENSE"  (Paine's  Pamphlet), 
The  influence  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1776  (.Ianuary — June). 

COMMONS,     The.    See     Estates,     The 

TUKKK. 

COMMONS,  House  of.  See  Parliament, 
The  En(ii.isu,  and  Knights  of  the  Shire. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND, 
Establishment  of  the.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1649  (FKHurARY). 

COMMUNE,  The.— The  commonalty;  the 
commons.  In  feudal  usage,  the  term  signified, 
as  defined  by  Littre,  the  body  of  the  bourgeois 
or  burgliers  of  a  town  who  had  received  a 
charter  which  gave  them  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. "In  France  the  communal  constitution 
was  during  this  period  (12tli  century)  encouraged, 
although  not  very  heartily,  by  Lewis  VI.,  who 
saw  in  it  one  means  of  fettering  the  action  of  the 
barons  and  bishops  and  securing  to  himself  the 
support  of  a  strong  portion  of  his  people.  In 
some  cases  the  commune  of  France  is,  like  the 
guild,  a  voluntary  a.ssociation,  but  its  objects  are 
from  the  first  more  distinctly  political.  In  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  towns  had  risen 
against  tlieir  lords  in  the;  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  had  retained  the  fruits  of 
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their  hard-won  victories.  In  others,  they  pos- 
H('s.s('(l,  in  the  rcmiiiniug  fragments  of  tlie 
Karolingian  constitution,  some  organisation  tliat 
fornu!(i  a  basis  for  nesv  liberties.  Tlie  great 
number  of  cliarters  granted  in  tlie  twelfth  century 
sljows  that  the  i)oliry  of  encouraging  the  third 
estate  was  in  full  sway  in  the  royal  councils,  and 
the  king  by  ready  recognition  of  the  popular 
rights  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  to  an 
extent  which  has  few  parallels  in  French  history. 
The  French  charters  are  in  both  style  and  sub- 
stmicc  very  different  from  the  English.  The 
liberties  wliich  are  bestowed  arc  for  the  most 
part  the  same,  exemption  from  arbitrary  tax- 
ation, the  right  to  load  jurisdiction,  the  privilege 
of  enfranchising  the  villein  who  has  been  for  a 
year  and  a  day  received  within  the  walls,  and 
the  power  of  electing  the  otlicers.  But  whilst 
all  the  English  charters  contain  a  conflrmation  of 
free  and  good  customs,  the  French  are  tilled  with 
an  enumeration  of  bad  ones.  .  .  .  The  Englisli 
have  an  ancient  local  constitution  the  members 
of  which  are  the  recipients  of  the  new  grant,  and 
guilds  of  at  least  sulllcient  auticpiity  to  render 
their  confirmation  typical  of  the  freedom  now 
guaranteed;  French  communia  is  a  new  body 
which,  by  the  action  of  a  sworn  confederacy,  has 
wrung  from  its  oppressors  a  deliverance  from 
hereditary  bondage.  .  .  .  The  commune  lacks 
t«o  the  ancient  clement  of  festive  religious  or 
mercantile  a.ssociation  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  the  guild.  The  idea  of  the  latter 
is  English,  that  of  the  former  is  French  or 
Gallic.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  differences, 
the  substantial  identity  of  the  privileges 
secured  by  these  charters  seems  to  prove  the 
existence  of  much  international  sympathy. 
The  ancient  liberties  of  the  English  were 
not  unintelligiblf  to  the  townsmen  of  Nor- 
mandy; the  rising  freedom  of  the  German 
cities  roused  a  corresponding  ambition  in  the 
towns  of  Flanders;  and  the  struggles  of  the 
Italian  municipalities  awoke  the  energies  of  the 
cities  of  Provence.  All  took  different  ways  to 
win  the  sjime  liberties.  .  .  .  Tlie  German  liansa 
may  have  been  derived  from  England ;  the  com- 
muua  of  London  was  certainly  derived  from 
France.  .  .  .  The  communa  of  London,  and  of 
those  other  English  towns  which  in  the  twelfth 
centurjr  aimed  at  such  a  constitution,  was  the 
old  English  guild  in  a  new  French  garb:  it  was 
the  ancient  association,  but  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  municipal  rather  than  mercantile  privi- 
leges."— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  11. 
— "  Oppression  and  insurrection  were  not  the  sole 
origin  of  the  communes.  .  .  .  Two  causes,  quite 
distinct  from  feudal  oppression,  viz.,  Roman 
traditions  and  Christian  .sentiments,  had  their 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  communes  and  in 
the  beneticial  results  thereof.  The  Ilomau 
municipal  regimen,  which  is  described  in  M. 
Guizot's  '  Essais  sur  I'llistoire  de  France '  (1st 
Essay,  pp.  1-44),  [also  in  'Hist,  of  Civilization,' 
v.  2,  lect.  2]  did  not  every  where  perish  with  the 
Empire ;  it  kept  its  footing  in  a  great  number  of 
towns,  especially  in  those  of  Southern  Gaul. " — 
F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  19. 

Also  in:  Sir  J.  Stephen,  IxcU.  on  the  Hist,  of 
France,  lect.  5.— See  France:  A.  D.  1070-1125; 
also,  CuHiA,  Municipal,  and  Guilds  of  Flan- 
ders. 

COMMUNE,  The  Flemish.     See  Guilds  op 

FLANDKliS. 


COMMUNE  OF  PARIS,  The  Revolution- 
ary, of  1793.     Sec  Fuance:   A.   D.    1702  (Au- 

OUST). 

The    rebellion  of  the.    See  Fkance:  A.  D.  • 
1871  (Mauch— May). 


See  Mm. 

See    SwiTZER- 


COMMUNE,  The  Russian. 
COMMUNE,    The    Swiss. 
land:  a.  I).  1848-1^90. 
COMMUNEROS,  The.    See  Stain:  A.  D. 

1814-1827. 

COMNENIAN  DYNASTY.— The  dynasty 
of  Uy/.antine  emperors  founded,  A.  1).  1081,  by 
Alexius  Comnenos,  and  consisting  of  Alexius  I., 
John  II.,  Manuel  I.,  Alexius II.,  and  Andronicus 
I.,  who  was  murdered  A.  D.  1185.  See  Con- 
stantinople: A.  D.  1081. 

COMPAGNACCI,  The.  See  Flokence: 
A.  I).  1490-1498. 

COMPASS,  Introduction  of  the  Mariner's. 
— "It  is  i)erliaps  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
epoch  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first 
known  in  Europe.  The  common  opinion  which 
ascribes  its  discovery  to  a  citizen  of  Amalfl  in 
the  14tli  century,  is  undoubtedly  erroneous. 
Guiot  dc  Provins,  a  French  poet  who  lived  about 
the  year  1200,  or,  at  the  latest,  under  St.  Louis, 
describes  it  in  the  most  unecjuivocal  language. 
James  de  Vitry,  a  bishop  in  Palestine,  before 
the  middle  ot  the  13th  century,  and  Guido 
Guinizzelli,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  same  time,  are 
eciually  explicit.  The  French,  as  well  as  Italians, 
claim  the  discovery  as  their  own ;  but  whether 
it  were  due  to  either  of  these  nations,  or  rather 
learned  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Saracens, 
is  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.  .  .  .  It  is  a. singu- 
lar circumstance,  and  only  to  bo  explained  by 
the  obstinacy  with  which  men  are  apt  to  reject 
improvements,  that  the  magnetic  needle  was  not 
generally  adopted  in  navigation  till  very  long 
after  the  discovery  of  its  properties,  and  even 
after  their  peculiar  importance  had  been  per- 
ceived. The  writers  of  the  13th  century,  who 
mention  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  mention  also 
its  use  in  navigation;  yet  Capmany  has  found 
no  distinct  proof  of  its  employment  till  1403,  and 
does  not  believe  that  it  was  frequently  on  board 
Mediterranean  ships  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  age. " — H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  9,  pt.  2,  with  note. — "Both  Chaucer,  the 
English,  and  Barbour,  the  Scottish,  poet,  allude 
familiarly  to  the  compass  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century." — G.  L.  Craik,  Hist,  of  British 
Commerce,  t.  1,  p.  138: — "We  have  no  certain 
information  of  the  directive  tendency  of  the 
natural  magnet  being  known  earlier  than  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  11th  century  (in  Europe,  of 
course).  .  .  .  That  it  was  known  at  this  date  and 
its  practical  value  recognized,  is  shown  by  a 
passage  from  an  Icelandic  historian,  quoted  by 
Ilanstien  in  his  treatise  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
In  this  extract  an  expedition  from  Norway  to 
Iceland  in  the  year  868  is  described ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  three  ravens  were  taken  as  guides, 
for,  adds  the  historian,  'in  those  times  seamen 
had  no  loadstone  in  the  northern  countries.' 
This  history  was  written  about  the  year  A.  D. 
1068,  and  the  allusion  I  have  quoted  obviously 
shows  that  the  author  was  aware  of  natural 
magnets  having  been  employed  as  a  compass. 
At  the  same  time  it  fixes  a  limit  of  the  discovery 
in  northern  countries.  We  find  no  mention  of 
artificial  magnets  being  su  employed  till  about  & 
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century  later."  —  Sir  W.  Thompson,  quoted  by 
R.  F.  BnrUiiiiii  Ultima  Thnlc,  r.  1,  p.  in2. 

COMPIEGNE  :  Capture  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  (1430).     «(■<•  Fuanck.  A.  1).  142«J-l4;n. 

COMPOUND  HOUSEHOLDER,  The. 
Bee  Knoi.a.ni):  A.  1).  IHtM-lHtlH. 

COMPROMISE,  The  Crittenden.  See 
UNiTKn  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1H(1()(I)ecem»ku). 

COMPROMISE,  The  Flemish,  of  1565.  See 
Nktmi-.ki.andh:  A.  1).  l.")t)2-ir)(5((. 

COMPROMISE,  The  Missouri.  See  United 
Statks  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  IHIH-IM^I. 

COMPROMISE  MEASURES  OF  1850, 
The.     See  Unitkd  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  IHoO. 

COMPROMISE  TARIFF  OF  1833,  The. 
See  U.MTKi)  Statks  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1828-1833. 

COMPURGATION.— Among  the  Teutonic 
luul  other  peoples,  In  eiirly  times,  one  accused  of 
a  crime  might  clear  liims<!lf  hy  his  own  oath, 
supported  by  the  oaths  of  certain  compurgators, 
who  bore  witness  to  his  trustworthiness.  See 
Waoku  ok  Law. 

COMSTOCK  LODE,  Discovery  of  the. 
See  Nkvada:  A.  I).  1848-1864. 

COMUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  196).  See  Rome: 
B.  V.  29.")-li»l. 

CONCIONES,  The  Roman.  See  Contiones, 
Thk. 

CONCON,  Battle  of  (1891).  See  Chile: 
A.  D.  ISH.'i-iaOl. 

CONCORD.— Beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1775  (Apuil). 

CONCORDAT  OF  BOLOGNA,  The.  See 
Fk.vnce:  a.  1).  ir)ir)-1.518. 

CONCORDAT  OF  NAPOLEON.The.  See 
Fuance:  a.  I).  1801-1804. 

CONCORDAT  OF  1813,  The.  See  Papacy  : 
A.  D.  1809-1814. 

CONDE,  The  first  Prince  Louis  de,  and  the 
French  wars  of  religion.  See  Fu.vnck:  A.  I). 
1500-1  r)()3  and  1503-1570. 

CONDE,  The  Second  Prince  Louis  de 
(called  The  Great). — Campaigns  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  and  the  war  with  Spain.  See 
Fk.\nce:  a.  D.  1642-1643;  1643;  Geumany:  a.  D. 

1640-1645;  1043-1644 In  the  wars   of  the 

Fronde.     See  Fk.\nce:  A.  D.  1647-1648;  1649; 

1650-1651;   1651-1653 Campaigns    against 

France  in  the  service  of  Spain.  See  France  : 
A.  I).  1653-1656,  and  1655-1658 Last  cam- 
paigns. See  NETiiERiiANDS  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1672-1 674,, and  1674-1678. 

CONDE,  The  House  of.  See  Bourbon,  The 
House  ok., 

CONDE  :  A.  D.  1793.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  Austrians.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793 
(July — Decemueh). 

A.  D.  1794.— Recovery  by  the  French.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1794  (March— July). 


CONDORE,  OR  KONDUR,  Battle  of  (1758). 
See  India:  A.  I).  1758-1761. 

CONDOTTIERE.— In  the  general  meaning 
of  the  word,  a  conductor  or  leader;  applied 
specially,  in  Italian  history,  to  the  professional 
military  leaders  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
who  made  a  business  of  war  very  much  as  a 
modern  contractor  makes  a  business  of  railroad 
construction,  and  who  were  open  to  engagement, 
with  the  troops  at  their  command,  by  any  prince, 
or  any  free;  city  whose  offers  were  satisfactory. 

CONDRUSI,  The.    See  Belg^. 


CONESTOGAS,  The.    See  American  Abo- 

I!I<iini;s:  SistiUKU annas. 

CONFEDERACY  OF  DELOS,  OR  THE 
DELI  AN.  .Sec  (iuKKCE:  U.  ('.  478-477,  and 
Athens:  B.  V.  4«(M54,  and  after. 

CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AM.— 
Constitution  and  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment. See  United  States  ok  Am:  A.  1).  1861 
(Feiuuary). 

CONFEDERATION,  Articles  of  (U.  S.  of 
Am.)  Sii-  I'mtko  St.vtks  ok  Am.:  A.  1).  1777- 
1781. 

CONFEDERATION,  Australian.  See 
AlKTltAMA:  A.  1).  lNH,-)-18»2. 

CONFEDERATION,    The    Germanic,    of 

1814.     See  (Jerma.ny:  A.  I).   1814-1820 Of 

1870.     See  Oer-many:  A.  I).  1870  (September 

— I)EC;E.MnKU). 

CONFEDERATION,  The  North  German. 
See  Germany:  A.  i).  1866. 

CONFEDERATION,  The  Swiss.  See 
Switzerland. 

CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
AMERICAN  PROVINCES.  Sec  Canada: 
A.  D.  1H07. 

CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE, 
The.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1805-1806;  1806 
(Janu.vry — August);  and  1813  (October — De- 
cember); also,  France:  A.  D.  1814  (January — 
March). 

CONFESSION  OF  AUGSBURG.  See 
Papacy:  A.  1).  1530-1531. 

CONFLANS,  Treaty  of.  See  France: 
A.  1).  1461-1408. 

CONFUCIANISM.  See  China:  The  Re- 
lioions. 

CONGO  FREE  STATE,  The  Founding  of 
the. —  "Since  Lcoi)old  II. 's  accession  to  the 
throne  [of  Belgium],  his  great  object  has  been  to 
secure  colonial  po.s.sessions  to  Belgium  for  lier 
excess  of  population  and  production.  To  this 
end  he  founded,  in  October,  1876,  with  the  aid 
of  eminent  African  explorers,  the  International 
African  .(\jssociation.  Its  object  was  to  form 
committees  in  several  countries,  with  a  view  to 
the  collection  of  funds,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  chain  of  stations  across  Africa,  passing  by 
Lake  Tanganyika,  to  assist  future  explorers. 
Accordingly  committees  were  formeti,  whose 
presidents  were  ivs  follows:  in  England,  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  in  Germany  the  Crown  Prince ; 
in  Italy  the  King's  brother;  in  France,  M.  de 
Lesseps;  and  in  Belgium,  King  Leopold.  Sums 
of  money  were  subscribed,  and  stations  were 
opened  from  Bagomoyo  (just  south  of  Zanzibar) 
to  Lake  Tanganyika;  but  when  toward  the  close 
of  1877,  Stanley  reappeared  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  revealed  the  immense  length  of  the  mar- 
velous Congo  River,  King  Leopold  at  onco 
turned  his  attention  in  that  direction.  That  he 
might  not  put  him.self  forward  prematurely, 
he  acted  under  cover  of  an  association  and  a 
committee  of  exploration,  which  were  in  reality 
formed  and  entirely  supported  by  the  Kings 
energy  and  by  the  large  sums  of  money  that  he 
lavished  upon  them.  Through  this  association 
King  Leopold  maintained  Stanley  for  five  years 
on  the  Congo.  During  this  time  a  road  was 
made  from  the  coast  to  Stanley  Pool,  where  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Upper  Congo  com- 
mences; and  thus  was  formed  the  basis  of  the 
future  empire.  During  this  period  Stanley 
signed  no  less  than  four  thousauil  treaties  or 
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conrpssju!  s  of  tt'iritory,  on  whlrh  upward  of  I 
two  tliousuiul  chiefs  liiul  1)1uc(mI  their  niurlc.s  in 
sign  of  iidlifHion.  At  ii  cost  of  nmii>  months  of 
trunsportation,  necessitiiting  tiie  «'iuph)ynient  of 
tlioiisiinds  of  porters,  ligiit  steiiniers  were  placed 
on  the  upper  river  which  was  explored  as  far 
as  Stanley  Falls.  Its  ntinierous  trihiitaries  also 
were  followed  up  as  far  as  the  rapids  that  inter- 
rupt their  courses.  Many  young  Belgian  otHcc  rs 
and  other  adventurous  explorers  established 
themselves  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Congo  anil  the 
adjoining  river,  the  Kouiliou,  and  fo(uided  a 
series  of  stations,  each  occupied  by  one  or  two 
Europeans  and  by  a  few  soldiers  from  Zanzibar. 
In  this  way  the  country  was  insensibly  taken 
possession  of  in  the  most  pacific  manner,  with- 
out a  struggle  and  with  no  bloodshed  whatever; 
for  the  natives,  who  are  of  a  very  gentle  dispo- 
sition, offered  no  resistance.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  called  upon,  in  1H84, 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  rights  of  the  African 
Association,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
matter,  and  recognized  the  legality  of  the  claims 
and  title  deeds  submitted  to  them.  A  little 
later,  in  order  to  mark  the  formation  of  a  state, 
the  Congo  Association  adopted  as  its  Hag  a  gohl 
star  on  a  blue  ground.  A  French  lawyer.  M. 
Deloume,  in  a  very  well-written  j)amphlet  en- 
titled '  Le  Droit  des  Gens  dans  I'Afrique  Equa- 
toriale,'  has  proved  that  this  proceeding  was  not 
only  legitimate,  but  necessary.  The  (jmbryo 
state,  however,  lacked  one  essential  thing, 
namely,  recognition  by  the  civilized  powers.  It 
existed  only  as  a  private  association,  or,  as  a 
hostile  publicist  expres.se(l  it,  as  'a  state  in 
shares,  indulging  in  pretensions  of  sovereignty. ' 
Great  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  realizing 
this  essential  condition.  Disputes,  on  the  one 
hand  with  France  and  on  the  other  with  Portu- 
al,  appeared  inevitable.  .  .  .  King  Leopold 
id  not  lose  heart.  In  1882  he  obtained  from 
the  French  government  an  assurance  that,  while 
maintaining  its  rights  to  the  north  of  Stanley 
Pool,  it  would  give  support  to  the  International 
Association  of  the  Congo.  With  Portugal  it 
seemed  very  difficult  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. .  .  .  Prince  Bismarck  took  part  in  the 
matter,  and  in  the  German  Parliament  praised 
highly  the  work  of  the  African  Association.  In 
April,  1884,  he  proposed  to  France  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  to  settle  all  difficulties  by 
general  agreement.  From  this  proposition 
sprang  the  famous  Berlin  conference,  the  re- 
markable decisions  of  which  we  shall  mention 
later.  At  the  same  time,  before  the  conference 
opened,  Germany  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
International  Association  of  the  Congo,  in  which 
she  agreed  to  recognize  its  flag  as  that  of  a  state, 
in  exchange  for  an  assurance  that  her  trade 
should  be  free,  and  that  German  subjects  should 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nations.  Similar  agreements  were  entered  upon 
with  nearly  all  the  other  countries  of  the  globe. 
The  delegates  of  the  Association  were  accepted 
at  the  conference  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  different  states  that  were  represented  there, 
and  on  February  26,  the  day  on  which  the  act 
was  signed,  Bismarck  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows: '  The  new  State  of  the  Congo  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  safe-guards  of  the  work 
we  liave  in  view,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  its 
development  will  fulfill  the  noble  aspirations  of 
its   august  founder.'    Thus   the   Congo  Inter- 


national Association,  hitherto  only  a  private 
(•nterprise,  seemed  now  to  l)e  recognized  as  a 
sovereign  state,  without  having,  however,  as  yet 
assumed  the  title.  But  where  were  the  limits  of 
its  t(  rritory.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  interference  of 
France,  after  prolonged  negotiations  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  on  February  15,  188.'i, 
by  which  both  ])artie8  were  sati.slled.  They 
agreed  that  Portugal  should  take  possession  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Congo,  up  to  its  iunction 
with  the  little  stream  Uango,  above  Nokki,  and 
also  of  the  district  of  Kabinda  forndng  a  wedge 
that  extends  into  the  French  territory  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  International  Congo  Asso- 
ciation—  for  such  was  still  its  title  —  was  to  have 
access  to  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  extending 
from  jSIanyanga  (west  of  Leopoldville)  to  the 
ocean,  north  of  Banana,  and  comprising  in  addi- 
tiim  to  this  port,  Bomu  and  the  important  station 
of  Vivi.  These  treaties  granted  the  association 
931,285  square  miles  of  territory,  that  is  to  say, 
a  domain  eighty  times  the  size  of  Belgium,  with 
more  than  7, 500  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
limits  flx(!d  were,  on  the  west,  the  Kuango,  an 
Important  tributary  of  the  Congo;  on  the  south, 
the  sources  of  the  Zambesi ;  on  the  cast,  the  Lakes 
Ban^weolo,  Moero,  and  Tanganyika,  and  a  line 
p.i8smg  through  Lake  Albert  Edward  to  the 
river  Ouelle ;  on  the  north,  a  line  following  the 
fourth  degree  of  latitude  to  the  Mobangi  River 
on  the  French  frontier.  The  whole  forms  one 
eleventh  part  of  the  African  continent.  The 
association  became  transformed  into  a  state  in 
August  1885,  when  King  Leopold,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Belgian  Chambers,  notified 
the  powers  that  he  should  assume  the  title  of 
Sovereign  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo, 
the  union  of  which  with  Belgiiim  was  to  be 
exclusively  personal.  The  Congo  is,  therefore, 
not  a  Belgian  colony,  but  nevertheless  the  Bel- 
gian Chambers  have  recently  given  valuable 
assistance  to  the  King's  work;  first,  in  taking, 
on  July  26,  1889,  10,000,000  francs'  worth  of 
shares  in  the  railway  which  is  to  connect  the  sea- 
port of  Matadi  with  the  riverport  of  Leopold- 
ville, on  Stanley  Pool,  and  secondly  by  granting 
a  loan  of  25,000,000  francs  to  the  Independent 
State  on  Au.trust  4,  1890.  The  King,  in  a  will 
laid  before  Parliament,  bequeaths  ail  his  Afri- 
can possessions  to  the  Belgian  nation,  author- 
izing the  country  to  take  possession  of  them 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years." — E.  de  Laveleye, 
The  Divmoii  of  Africn  (The  Forum,  Jan.,  1891). 

Also  in  :  H.  M..  Stanley,  Tlie  Congo,  and  tfie 
Fouiulinq  of  its  Free  State. 

CONGREGATION  OF  THE  ORATORY, 
The. — "Philip  of  Neri,  a  young  Florentine  of 
good  birth  (1515-1595 ;  canonised  1622)  ...  in 
1548  instituted  at  Rome  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Rome.  But  the  operations  of  his  mission 
gradually  extended  till  they  embraced  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Roman  population  at 
large,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Itoman  clergy 
in  particular.  No  figure  is  more  serene  and 
more  sympathetic  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  than  that  of  this  latter-day 
'  apostle  of  Rome. '  From  his  association,  which 
followed  the  nile  of  St.  Augustine,  sprang  in 
1575  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Rome, 
famous  as  the  seminary  of  much  that  is  most 
admirable  in  the  labours  of  the  Catholic  clergy. " 
— A.  W.  Ward,  The  Counter- Reformation,  p.  30. 
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— "In  tho  war  1706,  tluTc  were  above ii  hundred 
Con^repitfonH  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Philip  in 
Kiirope  and  tlie  East  Indies;  but  since  tlie  revo- 
lutions of  the  last  seventy  years  many  of  these 
have  ceased  to  exist,  wlule,  on  the  contrary, 
within  the  last  twelve  years  two  have  been 
established  in  F^nfflaud." — Mrs.  Hope,  Life  of  d 
Philip  Neri,  eh.  24. 

AiiSO  in:  II.  L.  S.  Lear,  Prie»tly  Life  in 
France,  eh.  4. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.    Sco  Indupem- 

DKNTS. 

CONGRESS,    Colonial,    at    Albany.      Sec 

L'nitko  Statksof  A.M. :  A.  D.  1754. 

CONGRESS,  Continental,  The  First.  See 
Umtki)    St.\ti;s   ok  A.«.  :    A.    I).    1774    (Sep- 

TKMDKu),  and  (Septkmukk— OcTOiJEH) The 

Second.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1775  (.May— AiHiUST). 

CONGRESS,  The  First  American.  See 
United  States  OK  Amekua:  A.  I).  1690. 

CONGRESS,  The  Pan-American.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  188y-18»0. 

CONGRESS,  The  Stamp  Act.  See  United 
St.\tes  OK  A.M.:  A.  1).  1765. 

CONGRESS  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
The.    See    Aix-LA-CnArEi,i.E,   The   Conguesh 

AND  TUEATV. 

CONGRESS  OF  BERLIN.  See  Tckkh: 
A.  I).  1878. 

CONGRESS  OF  PANAMA.  Sec  Colom- 
m\N  States:  A.  D.  1826. 

CONGRESS  OF  PARIS.  See  Russia  : 
A.  D.  1854-1856,  and  Declauation  op  Pakih. 

CONGRESS  OF  RASTADT,  The.  See 
Fuam'E:  a.  I).  1799  (Aruii,— SErTEMHEU). 

CONGRESS  OF  VERONA,  The.  S^ 
Veiiona.  The  Conoheps  ok. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA.     See  Vienma. 

CONOHKSS  OK. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. — "The  Constitution  created  Cougnnw 
and  conferred  upon  it  powers  of  legislation  for 
national  purposes,  but  made  no  provision  as  to 
the  method  by  which  these  powers  should  be 
exercised.  In  consequence  Congress  has  itself 
developed  a  method  of  tran.sacting  its  business 
by  means  of  committees.  The  Federal  Legisla- 
ture consists  of  two  Houses  —  the  Senate,  or 
Upper  and  less  numerous  branch,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  the  Lower  and  more 
numerous  popular  branch.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  eacli  State  elected 
by  the  State  legislatures  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
nne  third  of  whom  retire  every  two  years.  The 
presiding  officer  is  the  Vice-President.  Early  in 
each  session  the  Senate  chooses  a  President  pro 
tempore,  so  as  to  provide  for  any  absence  of  tho 
Vice-President,  whether  caused  by  death,  sick- 
ness, or  for  other  reasons.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  at  present  [1891]  composed  of  332 
members  and  four  delegates  from  the  Territories. 
These  delegates,  however,  have  no  vote,  though 
they  may  speak.  The  House  is  presided  over  by 
a  Speaker,  elected  at  the  beginning  of  each 
[Congress].  A  quorum  for  business  is,  in  either 
House,  a  majority.  Congress  meets  every  year 
in  the  beginning  of  December.  Each  Congress 
lasts  two  years  and  holds  two  sessions  —  a  long 
and  a  short  session.  The  long  session  lasts  from 
December  to  midsummer  [or  until  the  two  Houses 
agree  upon  an  adjournment].     The  short  session 


lasts  from  December,  when  Congress  meets  again, 
until  the  4th  of  .March.  Tiic  term  of  olll<»"  then 
t'.\l)ircs  for  ail  the  nicnibcrs  of  the  House  and  for 
onc-tliird  of  the  Senators.  The  long  w.ssion  ends 
in  even  years  (1880  and  1882,  etc.),  and  the  short 
s«'ssi(in  "in  odd  years  (18.S1  ami  18h;J).  Extra 
sessions  may  be  called  by  tlu-  President  for 
urgent  business.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Nov- 
ember preceding  the  end  of  the  short  sessicm  of 
Congress  occurs  the  election  of  Representatives. 
Congressmen  then  elected  do  not  take  tlieir  seats 
until  thirteen  months  later,  tl.at  is,  at  the  re- 
assembling of  Congress  in  Deccmlicr  of  the  year 
following,  imless  an  extra  session  is  called.  The 
Senate  fretiuently  holds  secret,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  executive  ses.sions,  for  tlie  consi(UTali(m 
of  treaties  and  nominations  of  the  President,  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
voice.  It  is  then  said  to  sit  with  closed  doors. 
An  immense  amount  of  business  must  necessarily 
be  transacted  by  a  Congress  that  legislates  for 
nearly  63,000,000  of  people.  .  .  .  Lack  of  time, 
of  course,  prevents  a  consideration  of  each  bill 
separately  by  the  whole  legislature.  To  provide 
a  means  by  which  each  subject  may  receive 
investigation  and  consideration,  a  plan  is  used  by 
which  t  he  members  of  both  branches  of  Congress 
are  divided  into  committees.  Each  committee 
busies  itself  with  a  certain  class  of  business,  and 
bills  when  intro<luced  are  referred  to  this  or  that 
committee  for  consideration,  according  to  the 
subjects  to  which  the  bills  relate.  .  .  .  The 
Senate  is  now  divided  between  50  and  60  com- 
mitti-es,  but  the  numl)er  varies  from  session  to 
sessioii.  .  .  .  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
organize<I  into  60  committees  [appointed  by  the 
Sjx'ttker).  ranging,  in  their  number  of  members, 
from  thirteen  down.  .  .  .  The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  which  regulates  customs 
dutfi*fl  and  excise  tiixes,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. .  .  .  Congress  ordinarily  a.ssembles  at 
ncMm  and  remains  in  session  until  4  or  5  P.  JL, 
though  towards  the  end  of  the  term  it  frequently 
n-mains  in  session  until  late  in  the  night.  .  .  . 
There  is  still  one  feature  of  Congressional  govern- 
ment which  nee<l8  explanation,  and  that  is  the 
caucus.  A  caucus  is  the  meeting  of  the  members 
of  one  party  in  private,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
attitude  and  line  ot  policy  which  members  of 
that  party  are  to  take  on  questions  which  are 
expected  to  arise  in  the  legislative  halls.  Thus, 
in  Senate  caucus,  is  decided  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  various  committees.  In  these  meet- 
ings is  frequently  discussed  whether  or  not  the 
whole  party  shall  vote  for  or  against  this  or  that 
important  bill,  and  thus  its  fate  is  decided  before 
it  has  even  come  up  for  debate  in  Congress." — 
W.  W.  and  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Govt,  and  Ad- 
miniatration  of  tlie  U.  S.  {Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Studies,  series  ix.,  nos.  1-3),  cJi.  9. 

Also  in:  W.  Wilson,  Congressional  Ootern- 
inent,  eh.  2-4.^.  Bryce,  Tlie  Am.  Common- 
wealth, pt.  1,  ch.  10-21  (c.  1).— A.  L.  Dawes,  How 
we  are  Oovertied,  ch.  2. — Tlie  Federalist,  nos.  51- 
65. — J.  Story,  Convnentaries  on  the  Const,  of  the 
U.  S.,  hk.  3,  cA.  8-31(1'.  3-3). 

CONL— Sieges  (1744  and  1799).  See  Italy  : 
A.  D.  1744;  and  France:  A.  D.  1799  (August 
— December). 

CONIBO,  The.  See  American  Aborioinks: 
Andesians. 

CONNAUGHT,  Transplantation  of  the 
Irish  people  into.    See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1653. 
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CONNECTICUT:  The  River  and  the 
Name.  —  "'rhc  first  discovcrifH  iimdcDf  this  part 
of  Ni'W  Enj;liiii(l  wcr.-  of  its  principal  river  and 
thoflnc  meadows  lyin^  tipoiiits  banli.  Whether 
the  Dutch  at  New  Netherlaiiii.s,  or  the  peo|)le  of 
Now  Plymouth,  were  the  llrst  discoverers  of  tlie 
river  is  not  itrtain.  Both  the  English  and  the 
Dut(;h  clainu'd  to  he  the  first  discoverers,  antl 
both  purchased  and  made  a  settlement  of  the 
lands  upon  it  nearly  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  From 
this  fine  river,  which  the  Indians  call  (^uonehta- 
cut,  or  Connecticut,  (in  English  the  long  river) 
the  colony  originally  took  its  name." — IJ.  Trum- 
bull, Jliiit.  of  Conn.,  r/i.  2. — Accoriling  to  Dutch 
ticcounts,  the  river  was  entered  by  Adriaen 
Block,  ascended  to  latitude  4F  4H'.  and  named 
Fresh  River,  in  1014.  See  New  Yoiik:  A.  D. 
1610-1014. 

The  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  Americ.\n 
AnouKiiNKs:  Ai.oo.Ntiii.VN  F.vmii.v. 

A.  D.  1631.— The  grant  to  Lord  Say  and 
Sele,  and  others.— In  1031,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick granteil  to  Lord  Say  and  8ele,  Lord  Brooke, 
Sir  Uichard  Saitoustall,  and  others,  "the  territory 
between  Narragansett  River  and  southwest  to- 
wards New  York  for  120  miles  and  west  to  the 
Paciflc  Ocean,  or,  according  to  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Clap  of  Yale  College,  'from  Point  Judith  to 
New  York,  and  from  thence  a  west  line  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  if  wo  take  Narragansett  River  in 
its  whole  length  the  tract  will  extend  as  far  north 
as  Worcester.  It  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  and  more.  Thi  i  was  called 
the  old  patent  of  Connecticut,  and  had  been 
granted  the  previous  year,  1030.  by  the  Council 
of  Plymouth  [or  (.'ouncil  for  New  England]  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Yet  before  the  English 
had  planted  .settlements  in  Connecticut  the  Dutch 
had  purchased  of  the  Pequots  land  where  Hart- 
ford now  stands  antl  erected  a  small  trading  fort 
called  'The  House  of  Good  Hope. '"—C.  W. 
Bowen,  Boun^iary  Uisputen  of  Conn.,  p.  15. — In 
1635,  four  years  after  the  Connecticut  grant,  said 
to  have  been  derived  originally  from  the  Council 
for  New  England,  in  1630,  had  been  transferred  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and 
others,  the  Council  made  an  attempt,  in  conni- 
vance with  the  English  court,  to  nullify  all  its 
grants,  to  regain  possession  of  the  territory  of 
New  England  and  to  parcel  it  out  by  lot  among 
its  own  members.  In  this  attempted  parcelling, 
which  proved  inefTrrtual,  Connecticut  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Modem  investiga- 
tion seems  to  have  found  the  alleged  grant  from 
the  Council  of  Plymouth,  or  Council  for  New 
England,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630,  to  be 
mythical.  "No  one  has  ever  seen  it,  or  has 
heard  of  any  one  who  claims  to  have  seen  it. 
It  is  not  mentioned  even  in  the  grant  from  War- 
wick to  the  Say  and  Sele  patentees  in  1631.  .  .  . 
The  deed  is  a  mere  quit-claim,  which  warrants 
nothing  and  does  not  even  assert  title  to  the  soil 
transferred.  .  .  .  Why  the  Warwick  transaction 
took  this  peculiar  shape,  why  Warwick  trans- 
ferred, without  showing  title,  a  territory  which 
the  original  owners  granted  anew  to  other  pat- 
entees in  1635,  are  questions  which  are  beyond 
conjecture." — A.  Johnston,  Connecticut,  ch.  2. — 
See  New  Enoland:  A.  D.  1635. 

A.  D.  1634-1637.— The  pioneer  settlements. 
— "In  October,  1634,  some  men  of  Plymouth, 
led  by  William  Holmes,  sailed  up  the  Connecti- 


cut river,  and,  after  bandying  threats  witli  a 
I)arty  of  Dutch  who  had  built  a  rude  fort  on  tho 
site  of  Hartford,  pa.s.sed  on  and  fortified  them- 
selves on  the  sit(!  of  Windsor.  Next  year  Gover- 
nor Van  T wilier  sent  a  com|)any  of  seventy  men 
to  drive  away  the.s(!  intruders,  but  after  recon- 
noitering  the  situation  the  Dutchmen  thought  it 
best  not  to  make  an  attack.  Their  littU?  strong- 
hold at  Hartford  remained  unmolested  by  the 
English,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  communica- 
tion between  this  advanced  outpost  and  New 
Amsterdam,  Van  Twiller  decided  to  build  an- 
other fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  this 
time  the  English  were  beforehand.  Rumours  of 
Dutch  <lesigns  may  have  readied  the  ears  of 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke — 'fanatic 
Brooke,  as  Scott  calls  him  in  '  Marmiou  '  —  who 
had  obtained  from  the  Council  for  New  England 
a  grant  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound. 
These  noblemen  chose  as  their  agent  the  younger 
John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  Mas.sachusetts  gover- 
nor, and  this  new-comer  arrived  upon  the  scene 
just  in  time  to  drive  away  Van  Twiller's  vessel 
and  build  an  English  fort  which  in  honour  of 
his  two  patrons  he  called  'Say-Brooke.'  Had  it 
not  been  for  seeds  of  tliscontent  already  sown  in 
Massachusetts,  the  English  hold  upon  the  C(m- 
necticut  valley  might  perhaps  have  been  for  u 
few  years  confined  to  these  two  military  outposts 
at  Windsor  and  Saybrooke.  But  there  were 
people  in  Massachuset's  who  did  not  look  with 
favour  upon  the  aristocratic  and  theocratic 
features  of  its  polity.  Tlie  provision  that  none 
but  church-members  should  vote  or  hold  office 
was  by  no  means  unanimously  approved.  .  .  . 
Cottoii  declared  that  democracy  was  no  fit 
government  either  for  church  or  for  common- 
wealth, and  the  majority  of  the  ministers  agreed 
with  him.  Chief  among  those  who  did  not  was 
the  learn(;d  and  eloquent  Thomas  Hooker,  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Newtown.  .  .  .  There  were 
many  in  Newtown  who  took  Hooker's  view  of 
the  matter;  and  there,  as  also  in  Watertown  and 
Dorchester,  which  in  1633  took  the  initiative  in 
framing  town  governments  with  selectmen,  a 
strong  disposition  was  shown  to  evade  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  suffrage.  While  such  things 
were  talked  about,  in  the  summer  of  1633,  the 
adventurous  John  Oldham  was  making  his  way 
through  the  forest  and  over  the  mountains  into 
the  Connecticut  valley,  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  coast  his  glowing  accounts  set  some  people 
to  thinking.  Two  years  afterward,  a  few  pio- 
neers from  Dorchester  pushed  through  the  wil- 
derness as  far  as  the  Plj'mouth  men's  fort  at 
Windsor,  while  a  party  from  Watertown  went 
farther  and  came  to  a  halt  upon  the  site  of 
Wcthersfield.  A  larger  party,  bringing  cattle 
and  such  goods  as  they  could  carry,  set  out  in 
the  autumn  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Wind.sor. 
...  In  the  next  June,  1636,  the  Newtown  con- 
gregation, a  hundred  or  more  in  number,  led  by 
their  sturdy  pastor,  and  bringing  with  them  160 
head  of  cattle,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  Women  and  children  took  part 
in  this  pleasimt  summer  journey ;  Mrs.  Hooker, 
the  pastor's  wife,  being  too  ill  to  walk,  was 
carried  on  a  litter.  Thus,  in  the  memorable  year 
in  which  our  great  university  was  born,  did 
Cambridge  become,  in  the  true  Greek  sense  of  a 
much-abused  word,  the  metropolis  or  'mother 
town '  of  Hartford.  The  migration  at  once  be- 
came   strong   in    numbers.      During    the    past 
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twplvpmonth  ii  score  of  sh^ps  had  broiitrht  from 
England  to  MuHsacluiscttH  iiiort!  timii  ;J,0()0  souls, 
und  so  great  an  accession  made  furtlier  move- 
ment easy.  I  I<M)ker'H  niljjrims  were  H<H)n  followed 
by  the  Dorchester  aii(i  Wutcrtown  congregations, 
and  by  the  next  May  H()()  jM'opJe  were  living  in 
Windsor.  Hartford,  and  NVetliersfield.  As  we 
read  of  tliese  movements,  not  of  individuals,  but 
of  organic  comnuuiitieH,  united  in  allegiance  to 
a  church  and  its  pastor,  and  fervid  with  the 
instit\(t  of  self-government,  we  seem  to  see 
Oreelt  history  renewed,  but  with  centuries  of 
acldecl  political  training.  For  one  year  'i  board 
of  conmii.ssioners  from  JIassachusetts  governed 
the  new  towns,  but  at  the  end  of  that  tim(;  the 
towns  chose  representatives  and  held  a  General 
Court  at  Hartford,  and  thus  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  Connecticut  was  begun.  As  for  Spring- 
field, which  was  settled  about  the  same  time  by 
n  party  from  Hoxbury,  it  remained  for  some 
years  doubtful  to  which  state  it  belonged." — J. 
Fiske,  The  Jkf/innini/s  of  JS'fin  Knf/.,  "h.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  O.  Palfrey,  UiHt,  of  X.  Kng.,  v.  1, 
fh.  U.— G.  L.  Walker,  lIM.  of  the  Fird  Church 
in  J  furl  ford,  eh.  4-5. — M.  A.  Green,  Springfield, 
l(m-lt:J80,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1636-1639, — The  constitutional  evolu- 
tion.— "  It  must  be  noted  that  [i\\i'\  Newtown, 
Watertown,  and  Dorchester  migrations  had  not 
been  altogether  a  simple  transfer  of  individual 
settlers  from  one  colony  to  another.  In  each  of 
these  migrations  a  part  of  the  people  was  left  be- 
hind, so  that  the  Massjichuset  towns  did  not 
cease  to  exist.  And  yet  each  ol  them  brought  its 
Ma.ssachusetts  magistrates,  its  ministers  (except 
Watertown),  and  all  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical machinery  of  the  town ;  and  at  least  one  of 
tlu'm  (Dorchester)  had  hardly  changed  its  struct- 
ure since  its  numbers  first  organized  in  lOiW  at 
Dorchester  in  England.  The  first  settlement  of 
Connecticut  was  thus  the  migration  of  three  dis- 
tinct and  individual  town  organizations  out  of  the* 
jurisdiction  of  Ma.ssachusetts  and  into  absolute 
freedom.  It  was  the  Massa<;husetts  town  system 
set  loose  in  the  wilderness.  At  first  the  three 
towns  retained  even  their  Massachusetts  names ; 
jind  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  court  meeting, 
February  21^  1636  (7),  that  it  was  decided  that 
'  the  plantacon  no  we  called  Newtowne  shalbe 
■called  »&  named  by  the  name  of  Harteforde 
Towne,  likewi.se  the  plantacon  nowe  called  Water- 
towne  shalbe  called  &  named  Wythersfeiljl,'  and 
'  the  plantacon  called  Dorchester  shalbe  called 
WMndsor'  On  the  same  day  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  three  towns  were  '  agreed  '  upon,  and 
thus  the  germ  of  the  future  State  was  the  agree- 
ment and  union  of  the  three  towns.  Accordingly, 
the  subsequent  court  meeting  at  Hartford,  May 
1,  1687,  for  the  first  time  took  the  name  of  the 
'  Genrall  Corte,'  and  was  composed,  in  addition 
to  the  town  magistrates  who  had  previously  held 
it,  of  '  comittees '  of  three  from  each  town.  So 
simply  and  naturally  did  the  migrated  town  sys- 
tem evolve,  in  this  binal  assembly,  the  seminal 
principle  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  future  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
As.sembly  further  showed  its  consciousness  of 
separate  existence  by  declaring  '  an  o  'ensive 
warr  ag*  the  Pequoitt,'  assigning  the  proportions 
of  its  miniature  army  and  supplies  to  each  town, 
und  appointing  a  commander.  ...  So  complete 
are  the  features  of  State-hood,  that  we  may  fairly 
assign  May  1,   1637,  as  the  proper  birthday  of 


Connectictit.  No  king,  no  Congress,  presided 
over  the  birth:  its  see(l  was  In  th<'  towns.  .Jan 
miry  14,  1»13M(9),  the  little  Comm')nwealth  formed 
the  first  American  CJonstitutinn  at  Hartford.  So 
far  as  its  provisions  are  concerned,  tlu'  King,  the 
I'arJiami^nt,  the  Plymotith  Council,  the  Warwick 
grant,  the  Say  and  Sele  grant,  ndght  as  well 
have  been  non  existent :  not  one  of  them  is  men- 
tioned. .  .  .  This  constitution  was  not  only  the 
earliest  but  the  longest  in  continuance  of  Ameri- 
can documents  of  the  kind,  luiless  we  except  the 
Hhode  Island  charter.  It  was  not  essentially 
altered  by  the  charter  of  \W)'l,  which  was  prac- 
tically a  royal  confirmation  of  it ;  and  it  was  not 
until'lHlH  that  the  charter,  that  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  1630,  was  superseded  by  the  ])resent  con- 
stitution. Connecticut  wasas'ab.-iolutely  a  state 
in  1630  as  in  1776."— A.  Johnston.  Tfw  Gentm 
of  a  New  Kmj.  State  {Johnn  IJufihi hm  I'nin.  Studie*, 
no.  11). — The  following  is  the  text  of  those 
"  Funclamental  Orders"  adopted  by  the  people 
dwelling  on  Coimecticut  Hiver,  .January  14, 
1638(0),  which  formed  the  first  of  written  consti- 
tutions: "  Foii.\sMt(ir  as  it  liath  plea.sed  the 
Allmighty  OimI  by  the  wise  disposition  of  his 
diuyne  p'uidence  so  to  Order  and  disjiosi^  of 
things  that  we  the  Inhabitants  and  Uesiclents  of 
W'indsor,  Harteford  and  Wetiiersliehl  are  now 
cohabiting  and  dwelling  in  and  vpi)on  the  Hiver 
of  Conectecotte  and  the  Lands  thereunto  adioyne- 
ing;  And  well  knowing  where  a  people  are 
gathered  togather  the  wonl  of  (Jod  recpiires  that 
to  mayntayne  the  peace  and  vnion  of  such  a 
people  there  should  be  an  orderly  and  decent 
Gouermcnt  established  according  to  G(jd,  to 
order  and  dispose  of  the  aflayres  of  the  people  at 
all  seasons  as  occation  shall  reciuire;  doe  there- 
fore assotiate  and  conioyne  our  seines  to  be  as 
one  Publike  State  or  Coinonwelth;  and  doe,  for 
our  selues  and  our  Successors  and  such  as  shall 
be  adioyned  to  vs  att  any  tynie  heri'after,  enter 
into  Combination  and  Confederation  togather,  to 
mayntayne  and  p'searue  the  liljcrty  and  purity 
of  the  gospell  of  our  Lord  .lesus  w"  we  now 
p'fesse,  as  also  the  disciplyne  of  the  Churches, 
w''  according  to  the  truth  of  the  said  gospell  is 
now  practised  amongst  vs;  As  also  in  o' C^iuell 
Affaires  to  be  guided  and  gouerned  according  to 
such  Lawes,  llules,  Orders  and  decnes  as  shall 
be  made,  ordered  &  decreed,  as  followeth :  — 
1.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  decr"ed,  that 
there  shall  be  yerely  two  generall  Assemblies  or 
Courts,  the  on  the  second  tinirsday  in  Ap."ill,  the 
other  the  second  thursday  in  September  l allow- 
ing; the  first  shall  be  called  the  Courte  of  Elec- 
tion, wherein  shall  be  yerely  Chosen  fro  tym  •  to 
tyme  soe  many  Magestrats  and  other  i)ublike 
Otticers  as  sliall  be  found  retiuisitte:  Whereof 
one  to  be  chosen  Gouernour  for  the  yeare  ensuein,']^ 
and  vntill  another  be  clio.sen,  and  noe  other 
Magestrate  to  be  chosen  for  more  than  one  yeare ; 
p'uided  allwayes  there  be  sixe  chosen  besids  the 
Gouernour;  W"  b(.'ing chosen  and  sworne  accord- 
ing to  au  Oath  recorded  for  that  purpose  shall 
haue  power  to  administer  iustice  according  to 
the  Lawes  here  established,  and  for  want  thereof 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  word  of  God;  W' 
choise  shall  be  made  by  ail  that  are  admitted 
freemen  and  haue  taken  the  Oath  of  Fid-Uity, 
and  doe  cohabitte  w"''in  tiiis  ,Ju-|s(lic[ion,  (liauing 
beene  admitted  Inhabitants  by  the  maior  p't  of 
the  Towne  wherein  they  line.)  or  the  mayor  p'te 
of  such  aa  shall  be  then  p'scut.   3.    It  is  Ordered, 
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sentenced  and  decreed,  that  tlie  Election  of  tlic 
afore.sjvid  Magestru's  shall  be  on  this  manner: 
euery  p'son  p'sent  and  quallifitd  for  choj'se  shall 
bring  in  (to  the  p'sons  deputed  to  receaue  the) 
one  single  pap'  w""  the  name  of  him  written  "> 
yt  wlioni  ho  desires  to  haue  Ooueruour,  and  he 
that  hath  the  greatest  ntlber  of  papers  shall  be 
Gouernor  for  that  yeare.  And  the  rest  of  the 
Magestrats  or  puhlike  Officers  to  be  chosen  in 
this  manner:  The  Secretary  for  the  tyme  being 
shall  tirst  rend  the  names  of  all  that  are  to  be  put 
to  choisc!  and  then  shall  seuerally  nominate  them 
distinctly,  and  euery  one  that  would  haue  the 
p'son  nominated  to  be  chosen  shall  bring  in  one 
single  paper  written  vppon,  and  he  that  would 
not  haue  him  chosen  shall  bring  in  a  blanke:  and 
euery  one  that  hath  more  written  pajjers  then 
blanks  shall  be  a  Magistrat  for  that  yeare;  w" 
papers  shall  be  receaued  and  told  by  one  or  more 
that  shall  be  then  chosen  by  the  court  and  sworne 
to  be  faythfull  therein:  but  in  case  there  should 
not  be  sixe  chosen  as  aforesaid,  besids  the  Gouer- 
nor, out  of  those  W  are  nominated,  then  he  or 
they  W*  haue  the  most  written  pap's  shall  be  a 
Magestrate  oi  Alagestrats  for  the  ensueing  yeare, 
to  make  vp  the  foresaid  ntlber.  3.  It  is  Ordered, 
sentenced  and  decreed,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
not  nominate  any  p'son,  nor  shall  any  p'son  be 
chosen  newly  into  the  Magestracy  w''  was  not 
p'pownded  in  some  Generall  Courte  before,  to  be 
nominated  the  next  Election;  and  t.  l't-I  end  yt 
shall  be  lawful!  for  ecli  of  the  Townes  aforesaid 
by  their  deputyes  to  nominate  any  two  who  they 
conceaue  fltte  to  be  put  to  election;  and  the 
Courte  may  ad  so  many  more  as  they  iudge 
requisitt.  4.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  de- 
creed that  noe  p'son  be  chosen  Gouernor  aboue 
once  in  two  yeares,  and  that  the  Gouernor  be 
always  a  meber  of  some  approved  congregation, 
and  formerly  of  the  JIagestnicy  w'Mn  this  Juris- 
diction ;  and  all  the  Magestrats  Freemen  of  this 
Comonwelth:  and  that  no  Magestrate  or  other 
publike  oflicer  shall  execute  any  p'te  of  his  or 
their  Office  before  they  are  seuerally  sworne, 
w'*'  shall  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  Courte  if  they 
be  p'sent,  and  in  case  of  absence  by  some  deputed 
for  that  purpose.  5.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced 
and  decreed,  that  to  the  aforesaid  Courte  of 
Election  the  seu'all  Townes  shall  send  their  depu- 
tyes, and  when  the  Elections  are  ended  they 
may  p'ceed  in  any  publike  searuice  as  at  other 
Courts.  Also  the  other  Generall  Courte  in  Sep- 
tember shall  be  for  makeing  of  lawes,  and  any 
other  publike  occation,  w"''  conserns  the  good  of 
the  Comonwelth.  6.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced 
and  decreed,  that  the  Gou'nor  shall,  ether  by  him- 
selfe  or  by  the  s(!cretary,  send  out  sumons  to  the 
Constables  of  eu'  Towne  for  the  cauleing  of  these 
two  standing  Courts,  on  month  at  lest  before 
their  seu'all  tymes:  And  also  if  the  Gou'nor  and 
the  gretest  p'te  of  the  JIagestrats  see  cause  vppon 
any  .-ipetiall  occation  to  call  a  generall  Courte, 
they  may  giue  order  to  the  secretary  soe  to  doe 
w'Mu  fowerteene  dayes  warnelng;  and  if  vrgent 
necessity  so  req  .  '  vppon  a  shorter  notice,  gme- 
ing  sufficient  growuds  for  y  t  to  the  deputyes  when 
they  meete,  or  els  be  questioned  for  the  same ; 
And  if  the  Gou'nor  and  Slayor  p'te  of  Magestrats 
shall  ether  neglect  or  refuse  to  call  the  two  Gen- 
erall standing  Courts  or  ether  of  the,  as  also  at 
other  tymes  when  the  occatious  of  the  Comon- 
welth HHiuire,  the  Freemen  thereof,  or  the  Mayor 
P'te  of  them,  shuU  petition  to  them  soc  to  doe :  if 


then  yt  be  ether  denyed  or  neglected  the  said 
Freemen  or  the  Mayor  p'te  of  them  shall  haue 
power  to  giue  order  to  the  Constables  of  the 
seuerall  Townes  to  doe  the  aune,  and  so  may 
meete  togather,  and  chuse  to  themselues  a  Mo(l- 
erator,  and  may  p'ceed  to  do  any  Acte  of  power, 
W"  any  other  Generall  Courte  may.  7.  It  is 
Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed  that  after  there 
are  warrants  giuen  out  for  any  of  the  said  Gen- 
erall Courts,  the  Constable  or  Constables  of  ech 
Towne  shall  forthw"'  give  notice  distinctly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same,  in  some  Publike  As- 
sembly or  by  gocing  or  sending  frf5  howse  to 
bowse,  that  at  a  place  and  tyme  by  him  or  them 
lymited  and  sett,  they  meet  and  assemble  tli6 
selues  togather  to  elect  and  chuse  certcn  depu- 
tyes to  be  att  the  Generall  Courte  then  following 
to  agitate  the  afayres  of  the  comonwelth;  w'"'  said 
Deputyes  shall  be  chosen  by  all  that  are  admitted 
Inhabitants  in  the  seu'all  Townes  and  haue  taken 
the  oath  of  fidellity ;  p'uided  that  non  be  chosen  a 
Deputy  for  any  Ge'.jrall  Courte  W'  is  not  a 
Freeman  of  this  Comonwelth.  The  foresaid 
deputyes  shall  be  chosen  in  manner  following: 
euery  p'son  that  is  p'sent  andquallifled  as  before 
exp'ssed,  shall  bring  the  names  of  such,  written 
in  seu'rall  papers,  as  they  desire  to  haue  chosen 
for  that  Imployment,  and  these  3  or  4,  more  or 
lesse,  being  the  ntlber  agreed  on  to  be  chosen  for 
that  tyme,  that  haue  greatest  nnber  of  papers 
written  for  the  shall  be  deputyes  for  that  Courte; 
whose  nan.es  shall  be  endorsed  on  the  backe  side 
of  the  warrant  and  returned  into  the  Courte,  w"'  the 
Constable  or  Constables  hand  vnto  the  sjime.  8.  It 
is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed,  that  Wyndsor, 
Hartford  and  Wethersfleld  shall  haue  power, 
ech  Towne,  to  send  fower  of  their  freemen  as 
deputyes  to  euery  Generall  Courte ;  and  whatso- 
euer  other  Townes  shall  be  hereafter  addod  to 
this  Jurisdiction,  they  shall  send  so  many  depu- 
tyes as  the  Courte  shall  judge  meete,  a  reason- 
able p'portion  to  the  nOber  of  Freemen  that  are 
in  the  said  Townes  being  to  be  attended  therein ; 
Av'""  deputyes  shall  have  the  power  of  the  whole 
Towne  to  giue  their  voats  and  alowance  to  all 
such  lawes  and  orders  as  may  be  for  the  publike 
good,  and  unto  w'""  the  said  Townes  are  to  be 
bownd.  9.  It  is  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the 
deputyes  thus  chosen  shall  haue  power  and 
liberty  to  appoynt  a  tyme  and  a  place  of  meeting 
togather  before  any  Generall  Courte  to  aduise 
and  couiult  of  all  such  things  as  may  concerne 
the  good  of  the  publike,  as  also  to  examine  their 
owne  Elections,  whether  according  to  the  order, 
and  if  they  or  the  gretest  p'te  of  them  tind  any 
election  to  be  illegall  they  may  seclud  such  for 
p'sent  frO  their  meeting,  and  returne  the  same 
and  their  resons  to  the  Courte ;  and  if  yt  proue 
true,  the  Courte  may  fync  the  p'ty  or  p'tyes  so 
intruding  and  the  Towne,  if  they  see  cause,  and 
giue  out  a  warrant  to  goe  to  a  uewe  election  in  a 
le^all  way,  either  in  p'te  or  in  whole.  Also  the 
said  deputyes  shall  haue  power  to  fyne  any  that 
shall  be  disonlerly  at  their  meetings,  or  for  not 
coming  in  due  tyme  or  place  according  to  ap- 
poyntment ;  and  they  may  returne  the  said  fynes 
into  the  Courte  if  yt  be  refused  to  be  paid,  and 
the  tresurer  to  take  notice  of  yt,  and  to  estreete 
or  levy  the  same  as  he  doth  other  fynes.  10.  It 
is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed,  that  euery 
GeneniU  Courte,  except  such  as  through  neglecte 
of  the  Gou'nor  and  the  greatest  p'te  of  Magestrats 
the  Freemen  themselves  doe  call,  shall  consist  of 
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the  Gouernor,  or  some  one  chosen  to  moderate 
the  Court,  and  4  other  ^lagestrats  at  lest,  w"" 
tlie  mayor  p'te  of  the  dcputyes  of  the  seuerall 
Towues  legally  chosen ;  and  in  case  the  Freemen 
or  mayor  p'te  of  the,  tlirough  neglect  or  refusall 
of  the  Gouernor  and  mayor  p'te  of  the  mages- 
trats,  shall  call  a  Courte,  y'  shall  consist  of  the 
mayor  p'te  of  Freemen  that  are  p'sent  or  their 
deputyes,  w""  a  Moderator  chosen  by  the:  In  W" 
aiid  Generall  Courts  shall  consist  the  sui)rcme 
power  of  the  Comonwelth,  and  they  only  shall 
htiue  power  to  make  laws  or  repeale  the,  to 
graunt  leuyes,  to  admitt  of  Freemen,  dispose  of 
lands  vndisposed  of,  to  seuerall  Townes  or  p'sons, 
and  also  shall  haue  power  to  call  ether  Courte  or 
Magestrate  or  any  other  p'son  whatsoeuer  into 
question  for  any  misdemeanour,  and  may  for  just 
causes  displace  or  deale  otherwise  accordmg  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence ;  and  also  may  deale  in 
any  other  matter  that  concerns  the  good  of  this 
comon  welth,  excepte  election  of  Magestrats, 
w''  shall  be  done  b}'  the  whole  boddy  of  Freemen. 
In  W"  Courte  the  Gouernour  or  Moderator  shall 
haue  power  to  order  the  Courte  to  giue  liberty 
of  spech,  and  silence  vrceasonablc  and  disorderly 
speakeings,  to  put  all  things  to  voate,  and  in 
case  the  voate  be  equall  to  haue  the  casting  voice. 
But  non  of  these  Courts  shall  be  adiorned  or  dis- 
solued  w"'out  the  cou:3ent  of  the  maior  p'te  of  the 
Court.  11.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed, 
that  when  any  Generall  Courte  vppon  the  occa- 
tions  of  the  Comonwelth  haue  agreed  vppon  any 
same  or  somes  of  mony  to  be  leuyed  vppon  the 
seuerall  Townes  w'4a  this  Jurisdiction,  that  a 
Comittee  be  chosen  to  sett  out  and  appoynt  w' 
shall  be  the  p'portion  of  euery  Towne  to  pay  of 
the  said  leuy,  p'vided  the  Comittecs  be  made  vp 
of  an  equall  nflber  out  of  each  Towne.  14""  Jan- 
uary, 1638,  the  11  Orders  abouesaid  are  voted." 
—  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
V.  1. 

A.  D.  1637.— The  Pequot  War.  See  New 
Enoland:  a.  D.  1637. 

A.  D.  1638. — The  planting  of  New  Haven 
Colony. — "In  the  height  of  the  Hutchinson  con- 
troversy [see  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1636-1638], 
John  Davenport,  an  eminent  nonconformist  min- 
ister from  London,  had  arrived  at  Boston,  and 
with  him  a  wealthy  company,  led  by  two  mer- 
chants, Theophilus  Eaton  and  Edward  Hopkins. 
Alarmed  at  the  new  opinions  and  religious  agita- 
tions of  which  Massachusetts  was  the  seat,  not- 
withstanding very  advantageous  offers  of  settle- 
ment there,  they  preferred  to  establish  a  separate 
community  of  their  own,  to  be  forever  free  from 
tl'.e  innovations  of  error  and  licentiousness. 
Eaton  and  others  sent  to  explore  the  coast  west 
of  the  Connecticut,  selected  a  place  for  settle- 
ment near  the  head  of  a  spacious  bay  at  Quina- 
piack  [or  (^uinnipiack]  or,  as  the  Dutch  called 
it.  Reel  Hill,  where  they  built  a  hut  and  spent 
the  winter.  They  were  joined  in  the  spring 
[April,  1638]  by  the  rest  of  their  company,  and 
Davenport  preached  his  first  sermon  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  oak.  Presently  they  entered 
into  what  they  called  a  '  plantation  covenant, ' 
and  a  communication  being  opened  with  the 
Indians,  who  were  but  few  in  that  neighborhood, 
the  lands  of  Quinapiack  were  purchased,  except 
a  small  reservation  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  the 
Indians  receiving  a  few  presents  and  a  i)romise 
of  protection.  A  tract  north  of  the  bay,  ten 
miles  in  one  direction  and  thirteea  in  the  other, 


was  purchased  for  ten  coats ;  and  the  colonists 
proceeded  to  lay  out  in  sq\iares  the  ground-plan 
of  i  spacious  city,  to  which  thev  jjresently  gave 
the  name  of  New  Haven." — K.  llildreth,  Jlixt.  of 
the  U.  S.,v.  1,  ch.  9.— "They  formed  their  politi- 
cal association  by  what  they  called  a  'plantation 
covenant,'  '  to  distinguish  it  from  a  church  cov- 
enant, which  could  not  at  that  time  be  made.' 
In  tliis  compact  they  resolved,  'that,  as  iu 
matters  that  concern  the  gathering  and  ordering 
of  a  cliurch,  so  likewise  in  all  public  ollices 
winch  concern  civil  order,  as  choice  of  magis- 
trates and  oflicei-s,  making  and  repealing  of 
laws ;  dividing  allotments  of  inheritance,  and  all 
things  of  like  nature,'  they  would  '  be  ordered  by 
the  rules  which  the  Scriptures  hold  forth.'  It 
had  no  external  sanction,  and  comprehended  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  government  of  England. 
The  company  consisted  mostly  of  Londoners, 
who  at  home  had  been  engaged  in  trade.  la 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  they  were  the 
richest  of  all  the  plantations.  Like  the  settlers 
on  Narragansett  Bay,  they  had  no  other  title  to 
their  lands  than  that  which  they  obtained  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians." — J.  G.  Paltrey,  Hint, 
of  New  En;/.,  v.  1,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  C.  H.  Levermore,  The  Republic  of 
New  Unveil,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  Fundamental  Agreement 
of  New  Haven. — "In  June,  1639,  the  whole 
body  of  settlers  [at  Quinnipiack,  or  New  Haven] 
came!  together  to  frame  a  constitution.  A  tra- 
dition, seemingly  well  founded,  says  that  the 
meeting  was  held  in  a  large  barn.  According  to 
the  same  account,  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  met  and  the  principles  on  which  they  ought 
to  proceed  were  set  forth  by  Davenijort  in  a  ser- 
mon. '  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  shb 
hath  hewn  out  seven  pillars,'  was  the  text. 
There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  this  an  l 
the  subsequent  choice  of  seven  of  the  chief  men 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  constitution.  .  .  . 
Davenport  set  forth  the  general  system  on  which 
the  constitution  ought  to  be  framed.  The  two 
main  principles  which  he  laid  down  were,  that 
Scripture  is  a  perfect  and  sufficient  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  civil  affairs,  and  that  church-member- 
ship must  be  a  condition  of  citizenship.  In  this 
the  colonists  were  but  imitating  the  example  of 
Massachusetts.  .  .  .  After  the  sermon,  five  reso- 
lutions [followed  by  a  sixth,  constituting  together 
what  was  called  the  '  fundamental  agreement ' 
of  New  Haven  Colony],  formally  introducing 
Davenport's  proposals,  were  carried.  If  a 
church  already  existed,  it  was  not  considered  fit 
to  form  a  basis  for  the  state.  Accordingly  a 
fresh  one  was  framed  by  a  curiously  complicated 
process.  As  a  first  step,  twelve  men  were  elected. 
These  twelve  were  instructed,  after  a  due  inter- 
val for  consideration,  to  choose  seven  out  of 
their  own  number,  who  should  serve  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  church.  At  the  same  time  an  oath 
was  taken  by  the  settlers,  which  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  .sort  of  preliminary  and  provisional  test 
of  citizenship,  pledging  them  to  accept  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Davenport  Sixty-three 
of  the  inhabitants  took  the  oath,  and  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  fifty  more.  By 
October,  four  months  after  the  original  meeting, 
the  seven  formally  established  tlie  new  conunon- 
wealth.  They  granted  the  rights  of  a  freeman 
to  all  who  joined  them,  and  who  were  recognized 
members  either  of  the  church  at  New  Haveu  or 
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of  a.  'her  approved  church.  The  freemen 
thus  clioscii  entered  into  an  iigrecment  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  oath  already  taken.  They 
then  elected  a  Governor  and  four  Magistrates,  or, 
as  they  were  for  tlie  present  called,  a  Magistrate 
and  four  Deputies.  .  .  .  The  fuuctious  of  llie 
Governor  and  Magistrates  were  not  defined. 
Indeed,  but  c.'.&  fonnal  resolution  was  passed  as 
to  the  constitution  of  tlie  colony,  namely,  'that 
the  Word  of  God  shall  be  the  only  rule  attended 
unto  in  ordering  the  affairs  of  government.'" — 
J.  A.  Dojde,  17ie  Enyli.ih  in  Am.:  The  Puritan 
Colonies,  v.  1,  eh.  6. — "Of  all  the  New  England 
colonies,  New  Haven  was  most  purely  a  govern- 
ment by  compact,  by  social  contract.  .  .  .  The 
free  planters  .  .  .  signed  eacli  their  names  to 
their  voluntary  compact,  and  ordered  that  '  all 
planters  hereafter  received  in  this  plantation 
should  submit  to  the  said  foundamentall  agree- 
ment, and  testifie  the  samc^  hy  subscribing  their 
names.'  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  sole 
instance  of  the  formation  of  an  independent  civil 
government  by  a  general  compact  wherein  all 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  were  legally  required 
to  be  actual  signers  thereof.  When  this  event 
occurred,  John  Locke  was  in  his  seventh  year, 
and  Ilousseau  was  a  century  away." — C.  II. 
Levermore,  The  lii'puMic  of  JSiiw  Haven,  p.  23. 

A.  D.  1640-1655.  -The  attempted  New 
Haven  colonization  on  the  Delaware. — Fresh 
quarrels  with  the  Dutch.  See  Nkw  .Ieusi:v: 
A.  D.  1640-lCr):,. 

A.  D.  1643. — The  confederatio  A  the  colo- 
nies.— The  progress  and  state  of  New  Haven 
and  the  River  Colony.  See  New  Enol.vnd: 
A.  U.  164;5. 

A.  D.  1650. — Settlement  of  boundaries  with 
the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland.  See  New 
York:  A.  1).  1650. 

A.  D.  1656-1661.  —  The  persecution  of 
Quakers.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1656- 
1661. 

A.  D.  1660-1663. — The  beginning  of  bound- 
ary conflicts  with  Rhode  Island.  See  Rhode 
Island:  A.  I).  1660-1663. 

A.  D.  1660-1664.— The  protection  of  the 
regicides  at  New  Haven. — "  Against  the  colony 
<)f  New  Haven  the  king  had  a  special  grudge. 
Two  of  the  regicide  judges,  who  had  sat  in  the 
tribunal  which  condemned  his  father,  escaped 
to  New  England  in  1660  and  were  well  received 
there.  They  were  gentlemen  of  high  position. 
Edward  Whalley  was  a  cousin  of  Cromwell  and 
Hampden.  .  .  .  The  other  regicide,  William 
Goffe,  as  a  major-general  in  Cromwell's  army, 
liad  won  such  distinction  that  there  were  some 
who  pointed  to  him  as  the  ])roper  person  to 
succeed  the  Lord  Protector  on  the  death  of  the 
latter.  He  had  married  Whalley's  daughter. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  gc  tlemen, 
a  roj'al  order  for  their  arrest  was  sent  to 
Boston.  .  .  .  The  king's  detectives  hocly  pur- 
.sued  them  through  the  wootUand  paths  of  New 
England,  and  thiv  would  soon  ha\  e  been  taken 
but  for  the  aid  the}'  got  from  the  people.  Many 
are  the  stories  of  their  hairbreadth  escapes. 
So!netimcs  they  took  refuge  in  a  cave  on  a 
mountain  near  New  Haven,  sometimes  they  hid 
in  friendly  cellars;  and  once,  being  hard  put  to 
it,  they  skulked  under  a  wooden  bridge,  while 
their  pursuers  on  horseback  galloped  by  over- 
head. After  lurking  about  New  Haven  and 
Milford  for  two  or  three  years,  on  hearing  of  the 


expected  arrival  of  Colonel  Nichols  and  his  com- 
mission [the  royal  commission  appointed  to  take 
possession  of  the  American  grant  lately  made  by 
the  king  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York],  they 
sought  a  more  secluded  hiding  place  near  lladley, 
a  village  lately  settled  far  up  the  Connecticut 
river,  within  tlic  jurisdiction  of  3Iassachusetts. 
Here  the  avengers  lost  the  trail,  the  pursuit  was 
abandoned,  and  the  weary  legicides  were 
presently  forgotten.  The  people  oi  New  Haven 
had  been  especially  zealous  in  shielding  the 
fugitives.  .  .  .  The  colony,  moreover,  did  not 
otHcially  recognize  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  throne  until  that  event  had  been  commonly 
known  in  New  England  for  more  than  a  year. 
For  these  reasons,  the  wrath  of  the  king  was 
specially  roused  against  New  Haven. " — J.  Fiske, 
llie  Befjinnings  of  New  En;/.,  pp.  "93-194. 

Also  in:  G.  H.  Hollister,  Hint,  of  Conn.,  v.  1, 
c7i.  11. 

A.  D.  1662-1664.— The  Royal  Charter  and 
annexation  of  New  Haven  to  the  River  Colony. 
— "The  Restoration  in  England  left  the  New 
Haven  colony  under  a  cloud  in  the  favor  of  the 
new  government:  it  had  been  tardy  and  un- 
gracious in  its  proclamation  of  Charles  II. ;  it 
had  been  especially  remiss  in  searching  for  the 
regicide  colonels,  Goffe  and  Whalley ;  and  any 
application  for  a  charter  would  have  come  from 
New  Haven  with  a  very  ill  grace.  Connecticut 
was  under  no  such  disabilities ;  aud  it  had  in  its 
Governor,  John  Winthrop  [the  younger,  son  of 
the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts],  a  man  well 
calculated  to  win  favor  with  the  ne^v  King.  .  .  . 
Ill  ^larch,  1660,  the  General  Court  solemnly  de- 
ilued  its  loj'alty  to  Charles  II.,  sent  the  Gov- 
ernor to  England  to  offer  a  loyal  address  to  the 
King  and  ask  him  for  a  charter,  and  laid  aside 
£500  for  his  expenses.  Winthrop  was  successful, 
and  the  charter  was  granted  Ai)ril  20, 1662.  Tlte 
acquisition  of  the  charter  rai.sed  the  Conuecticuc 
leaders  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  satisfaction. 
And  well  it  might,  for  it  was  a  grant  of  privileges 
with  hardly  a  limitation.  Practically  the  King 
had  given  Winthrop  'carte  blanche,'  and  allowed 
him  to  frame  the  charter  to  suit  himself.  It  in- 
corporated the  freemen  of  Connecticut  as  a  '  body 
corporate  and  pollitique,' by  the  name  of  'The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Collony 
of  Conecticut  in  New  England  in  America.' 
.  .  .  The  people  were  to  have  all  the  liberties 
and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  subjects  of 
the  King,  as  if  born  within  the  realm.  It  granted 
to  the  Governor  and  Company  all  that  part  of 
New  England  south  of  the  ilassachusetts  line 
and  west  of  the  '  Norroganatt  River  com- 
monly called  Norroganatt  Bay '  to  the  South 
Sea,  with  the  'Islands  thereunto  adioyneinge. ' 
...  It  is  dilHcult  to  see  more  than  two  points 
in  which  it  [the  charter]  altered  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  towns  in  1639.  There  were  now 
to  be  two  deputies  from  each  town;  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth  now  embraced 
the  rival  colony  of  New  Haven.  .  .  .  New  Haven 
did  not  submit  without  a  struggle,  for  not  only 
her  pride  of  separate  existence  but  the  supremacy 
of  her  ecclesiastical  system  was  at  stake.  For 
three  years  a  succession  of  diplomatic  notes 
passed  between  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
and  '  our  honored  friends  of  New  Haven,  Mil- 
ford,  Branford,  and  Guilford.'.  .  .  In  October, 
1664,  the  Connecticut  General  Court  appointed 
the  New  Haven  magistrates  commissioners  for 
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their  towns,  'with  magistruticall  powers,'  es- 
tablished the  New  Haven  local  olRcers  in  their 
places  for  the  time,  and  declared  oblivion  for 
any  past  resistance  to  the  laws.  In  December, 
Milford  having  already  submitted,  the  remnant 
of  the  New  Haven  General  Court,  representing 
New  Haven,  Guilford,  and  Branford,  held  its 
last  meeting  and  voted  to  submit,  '  with  a  salvo 
jure  of  our  former  rights  and  claims,  as  a  people 
who  have  not  yet  been  heard  in  point  of  plea.' 
The  next  year  the  laws  of  New  Haven  were  laid 
siside  forever,  and  her  towns  sent  deputies  to  the 
General  Court  at  Hartford.  ...  In  1701  the 
General  Court  .  .  .  voted  that  its  annual  Octo- 
ber session  should  thereafter  be  lield  at  New 
Haven.  This  provision  of  a  double  capital  was 
incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  1818,  and 
continued  until  in  1873  Hartford  was  made  sole 
capital." — A.  Johnston,  Tfie  Genesis  of  a  New 
Eng.  State,  pp.  25-38. 

Also  in:  B.  Trumbull,  Hist,  of  Conn.,  v.  1,  cli. 
12. — Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Conn.,  1665- 
78. 

A.  D.  1664. — Royal  erant  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  conflict  with  the  charter.  See  New 
Yohk:  a.  D.  1664. 

A.  D.  1666, — The  New  Haven  migration  to 
Newark,  N.J.  See  New  Jehsey:  A.  D.  1664- 
1667. 

A.  D.  1674-1675. — Long  Island  and  the 
western  half  of  the  colony  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  York. — In  1674,  after  the  momentary 
recovery  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch,  and  its 
re-surrender  to  the  English,  "the  king  issued  a 
new  patent  for  the  province,  in  which  he  not 
only  included  Long  Island,  but  the  territory  up 
to  the  Connecticut  River,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  Connecticut  by  the  royal  commis- 
sioners. The  assignment  of  Long  Island  was 
regretted,  but  not  resisted ;  and  the  island  which 
is  the  natural  sea-wall  of  Connecticut  passed,  by 
royal  decree,  to  a  province  whose  only  natural 
claim  to  it  was  that  it  barely  touched  it  at  one 
corner.  The  revival  of  the  duke's  claim  to  a 
part  of  the  mainland  was  a  different  matter,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  resistance.  In 
July,  1675,  just  as  King  Philip's  war  had  broken 
out  in  Plymouth,  hasty  word  was  sent  from  the 
authorities  at  Hartford  to  Captain  Thomas  Bull 
at  Saybrook  that  Governor  Andros  of  New 
York  was  on  his  way  through  the  Sound  for  the 
purpo.se,  as  he  avowed,  of  aiding  the  people 
against  the  Indians.  Of  the  two  evils,  Connecti- 
cut rather  ]ircf erred  the  Indians.  Bull  was 
instructed  to  inform  \ndros,  if  he  should  call  at 
Saybrook,  that  the  colony  had  taken  all  pre- 
cautions against  the  Indians,  and  to  direct  him 
to  the  actual  scene  of  contlict,  but  not  to  permit 
the  landing  of  any  armed  soldiers.  '  And  you 
are  to  keep  the  king's  colors  standing  there, 
under  his  majesty's  lieutenant,  the  governor  of 
Connecticut;  and  if  any  other  colors  be  set  up 
there,  you  are  not  to  suffer  them  to  stand.  .  .  . 
But  you  are  in  his  majesty's  name  reiiuircd  to 
avoid  striking  the  first  blow ;  but  if  they  begin, 
then  you  are  to  defend  yourselves,  and  do  your 
best  to  secure  his  majesty's  interest  and  the 
peace  of  the  whole  colony  of  Connecticut  in  our 
possession.'  Andros  came  and  landed  at  Say- 
brook, but  confined  his  proceedings  to  reading 
the  duke's  patent  against  the  protest  of  Bull  and 
the  Connecticut  representatives." — A.  Johnston, 
Connecticut,   ch,    12.—Iiept.  of  Regents   of  tlie 


University    on  the  Boundaries    of  the   State  of 
K.r.,p.21. 

Also  in:  C.W.  Bowen,  T lie  Boundary  Disjnttes 
of  Conn.,  pp.  70-73. 

A.  D.  1674-1678.— King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  Enolaxd:  A.  D.  1674-1675;  1675;  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1685-1687.— The  hostile  king  and  the 
hidden  charter. — Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  pos- 
session of  the  government. — "  During  the  hitter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  the  king  had 
become  so  reckless  of  his  pledges  and  his  faith 
that  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  the  dangerous  ex- 
ample of  violating  the  charters  that  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown.  Owing  to  the  friendship 
that  the  king  entertained  for  Winthrop,  we  have 
seen  that  Connecticut  was  favored  by  him  to  a 
degree  even  after  the  death  of  that  great  man. 
But  no  sooner  had  Charles  demised  and  the 
sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  bigoted 
brother.  King  James  II.,  than  Connecticut  was 
called  upon  to  contend  against  her  sovereign  for 
liberties  that  had  been  afflrmed  to  her  by  the 
most  .solemn  muniments  known  to  the  law  of 
England.  The  accession  of  James  II.  took 
place  on  the  6th  day  of  February  1685,  and  such 
was  his  haste  to  violate  the  honor  of  the  crown 
that,  early  in  the  summer  of  1685,  a  quo  warranto 
was  issued  against  the  governor  and  company  of 
Connecticut,  citing  them  to  appear  before  the 
king,  within  '^ight  days  of  St.  Martin's,  to  show 
by  what  right  and  tenor  they  exercised  certain 
powers  and  pMvileges."  This  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  writs,  conveyed  to  Hartford 
by  Edward  Riindolph,  the  implacable  enemy 
of  the  colonies.  "The  day  of  appearance 
named  in  them  was  passed  long  before  the  writs 
were  served."  Mr.  Whiting  was  sent  to  England 
as  the  agent  of  the  colony,  to  e.xert  such  influ- 
ences as  might  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
plainly  hostile  and  unscrupulous  intentions  of 
the  king;  but  his  errand  was  fruitless.  "On  the 
28th  of  December  another  writ  of  quo  warranto 
was  served  upon  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  colony.  This  writ  bore  date  the  2M  of 
October,  and  required  the  defendants  to  appear 
before  the  king  '  within  eight  days  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin.'  ...  Of  course, 
the  day  named  was  not  known  to  the  English 
law,  and  Avas  therefore  no  day  at  all  in  legal  con- 
templation." Already,  the  other  New  England 
colonies  had  been  brought  under  a  provisional 
general  government,  bj'  commi.ssione^rs,  of  whom 
Joseph  Dudley  was  named  president.  President 
Dudley  "addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  and 
council,  advising  them  to  resign  the  charter  into 
the  king's  hands.  Should  they  do  .so,  lie  under- 
took to  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  colony. 
They  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  comply  with 
the  request.  Indeed  they  had  hardly  lime  to  do 
so  before  the  old  commission  was  broken  up, 
and  a  new  one  granted,  superseding  Dudley 
and  naming  Sir  Ednuinci  Andros  governor  of 
New  England.  Sir  Edmund  arrived  in  Boston 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1686,  and  the  ne.xt  day 
he  published  his  commission  and  took  the  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.  Scarcely  had  he  established 
himself,  when  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor 
and  company  of  Connecticut,  accjuainting  them 
with  his  appointment,  and  informing  them  that 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  receive 
their  charter  if  they  would  give  it  up  to  him." — 
0.  H.  Hollister,  Ilist.  of  Conn.,  v.  1,  ch.  14.— On 
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receipt  of  the  commmiication  from  Andros,  "  the 
Gcneriil  Court  wiis  at  once  convened,  and  by  ^ts 
direction  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Enghsli 
Secretary  of  State,  earnestly  pleading  for  the 
preservation  of  the  jjrivileges  that  had  been 
granted  to  them.  For  the  first  time  they  admit- 
ted the  possibility  that  their  petition  might  be 
denied,  and  in  that  case  requested  to  be  united 
to  Massachusetts.  This  was  construed  by  Sir 
Edmund  as  a  virtual  surrender;  but  as  the  days 
went  by  he  saw  that  he  had  mistaken  the  spirit 
and  purpo.se  of  the  colony.  Andros  finally  de- 
cided to  go  in  person  to  Connecticut.  He  arrived 
at  Hartford  the  last  day  of  October,  attended  by 
a  retinue  of  60  oftlcers  and  soldiers.  The  Assem- 
bly, then  in  session,  received  aim  with  every 
outward  mark  of  respect.  After  this  formal  ex- 
change of  c(mrtesies.  Sir  Edmund  publicly  de- 
manded the  charter,  and  declared  the  colonial 
government  dissolved.  Tradition  relates  that 
Governor  Treat,  in  calm  but  earnest  words,  re- 
monstrated against  this  action.  .  .  .  The  debate 
was  continued  until  the  shadows  of  the  early 
autumnal  evening  had  fallen.  After  candles  were 
lighted,  the  governor  and  his  council  seemed  to 
yield;  and  the  bo.x  supposed  to  contain  the  char- 
ter was  brought  into  the  room,  and  placed  upon 
the  tabic.  Suddenly  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished. Quiet  reigned  in  the  room,  and  in  the 
dense  crowd  outside  the  building.  The  candles 
were  '.oon  relighted;  but  the  charter  had  dis- 
appeared, and  after  the  most  d'ligent  search 
could  not  be  found.  The  common  tradition  has 
been,  that  it  was  taken  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness by  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth,  and  hidden 
by  him  in  tho  hollow  trunk  of  a  venerable  and 
noble  oak  tree  standing  near  the  entrance-gate  of 
Governor  Wyllys's  mansion.  The  charter  taken 
by  Captain  Wadsworth  was  probably  the  dupli- 
cate, and  remained  safely  in  his  possession  for 
several  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
some  time  before  the  coming  of  Andros  to  Hart- 
ford, the  original  charter  had  been  carefully 
secre  d,  and  the  tradition  of  later  times  makes 
it  probable  that,  while  the  duplicate  charter  that 
wivs  Uiken  from  the  table  was  hidden  elsewhere, 
the  original  charter  found  a  safe  resting  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  tree  that  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  The  Charter  Oak.  This  tree  is  said  to 
have  been  preserved  by  the  early  settlers  at  the 
request  of  the  Indians.  '  It  has  been  the  guide 
of  our  ancestors  for  centuries,' they  said,  'as  to 
the  time  of  planting  our  corn.  When  the  leaves 
are  the  size  of  a  mouse's  ears,  then  is  the  time 
to  put  it  in  the  ground. '  The  record  of  the 
Court  briefly  states  that  Andros,  having  been 
conducted  to  the  governor's  seat  by  the  gov- 
ernor himself,  declared  that  he  had  been  com- 
missioned by  his  Majesty  to  take  on  him  the 
government  of  Connecticut.  The  commission 
having  been  read,  he  said  that  it  was  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  make  the  late  governor 
anil  Captain  John  Allyu  members  of  his  council. 
The  secretary  handea  their  common  seal  to  Sir 
Edmund,  and  afterwards  wrote  these  words  in- 
closing the  record:  'His  Excellency,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  Knight,  Captain-General  and 
Governor  of  his  Majesty's  Territory  and  Domin- 
ion in  New  England,  bv  order  from  his  Majesty, 
King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  31st 
of  October,  1687,  took  into  his  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  this  colony  of  Connecticut,  it  being  by 
bis  Majesty  tumexed  to  the  Massachusetts  and 


other  colonies  under  his  Excellency's  government. 
Finis.'  Andros  soon  disclosed  a  hand  of  steel 
beneath  the  velvet  glove  of  plausible  words  and 
fair  promises." — E.  B.  Sanford,  Hist,  of  Conn., 
ch.  to. 

Also  in:  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  En{}.,  bk. 
3,  ch.  13  (».  3). — See,  also.  New  England:  A.  D. 
1680,  and  Massachusetts:  1071-1080. 

A.  D.  16R9-1697.— King  William's  War. 
See  Canada  (New  France):  A.  D.  1089-1090; 
and  1093-1097. 

A.  D.  1689-1701. — The  reinstatement  of  the 
charter  government. — "April,  1089,  came  at 
last.  The  people  of  Boston,  at  ihe  first  news 
of  the  English  devolution,  clapped  Andros  into 
custody,  yhxy  9,  the  old  Connecticut  authorities 
quietly  resumed  their  functions,  and  called  the 
assembly  together  for  the  following  month. 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  with  great 
fervor.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  dis- 
appearance or  reappearance  of  the  charter;  but 
tlie  charter  government  was  put  into  full  effect 
again,  as  if  Andros  had  never  interrupted  it. 
An  address  was  sent  to  the  king,  asking  that  the 
charter  be  no  further  interfered  with ;  but  oper- 
ations under  it  went  on  as  before.  No  decided 
action  was  taken  by  the  home  government  for 
some  years,  except  that  its  appointment  of  the 
New  York  governor,  Fletcher,  to  the  command 
of  the  Connecticut  militia.  Implied  a  decision 
that  the  Connecticut  charter  had  been  super- 
seded. Late  in  1693,  Fitz  John  Winthrop  was 
sent  to  England  as  agent  to  obtain  a  confirmation 
of  the  charter.  He  secured  an  emphatic  legal 
opinion  from  Attorney  General  Somers,  backed 
by  those  of  Treby  and  Ward,  that  the  "barter 
was  entirely  valid,  Treby's  concurrent  opinion 
taking  this  shape:  'I  am  of  the  same  opinion, 
and,  as  this  matter  is  stilted,  there  is  no  ground 
of  doubt.'  The  basis  of  the  opinion  was  that 
the  charter  had  been  granted  under  the  great 
seal ;  that  it  had  not  been  surrendered  under  the 
common  seal  of  the  colony,  nor  hud  any  judg- 
ment of  record  been  entered  against  it ;  that  its 
operation  had  merely  been  interfered  with  by 
overpowering  force;  that  the  charter  therefore 
remained  valid ;  and  that  the  peaceable  submission 
of  the  colony  to  Andros  was  merely  an  illegal  sus- 
pension of  lawful  authority.  In  other  words,  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  colonial  government  had 
disarmed  Andros  so  far  as  to  stop  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings necessary  to  forfeit  the  charter,  and 
their  prompt  action,  at  the  critical  moment, 
secured  all  that  could  be  secured  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. William  was  willing  enough  to 
retain  all  possible  fruit  of  James's  tyranny,  as  he 
showed  by  enforcing  the  forfeiture  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter ;  but  the  law  in  this  case  was 
too  plain,  and  he  ratified  the  lawyers'  opinion  in 
April,  1694.  The  charter  had  escaped  its 
enemies  at  last,  and  its  escape  is  a  monument  of 
one  of  the  advantages  of  a  real  democracy.  .  .  . 
Democracy  had  done  more  for  Connecticut  than 
class  influence  had  done  for  Massachusetts. " — A. 
Johnston,  Connecticut,  ch.  12. — "The  decisions 
which  established  the  rigl'is  of  Connecticut 
included  Rhode  Island.  Tnese  two  common- 
wealths were  the  portion  of  the  British  empire 
distinguished  above  all  others  by  the  largest 
liberty.  Each  was  a  nearly  perfect  democracy 
under  the  shelter  of  a  monarchy.  .  .  .  The 
crown,  by  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  appeal, 
had  still  a  method  of  iatcrfering  in  the  internal 
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nffairs  of  the  two  republics.  Both  of  tlietn  were 
included  umong  the  colonics  in  which  tlie  lords 
of  trade  advised  a  complete  rcstonitioa  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Both  were  named  in 
the  bill  which,  in  April,  1701,  was  introduced 
into  parliament  for  the  ai)rogation  of  all  Ameri- 
can charters.  The  journals  of  the  house  of  lords 
relate  that  Connecticut  was  publicly  heard 
against  the  measure,  and  contended  that  its 
liberties  were  held  by  contract  in  return  for 
services  that  had  been  performed;  that  the 
taking  away  of  so  many  charters  would  destroy 
all  confidence  in  royal  promises,  and  would  alford 
a  precedent  dangerous  to  all  the  chartered  cor- 
porations of  England.  Yet  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  its  jTinciple,  as  ajjplicd  to 
colonies,  was  advocated  by  the  mercantile 
interest  and  by  '  great  men '  in  England.  The 
impending  war  with  the  French  postponed  the 
purpose  till  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over."— G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (Author's 
last  recision)  pt.  3,  ch.  Jl  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1690. 

A.  D.  1702-1711. — Queen  Anne's  War.  See 
New  ENaL.\NU:  A.  1).  1702-1710;  and  Canada 
(NewFiunce):  A.  1).  1711-1718. 

A.  D,  1744-1748.— King  George's  War  and 
the  taking  of  Louisbourg.  See  New  England  : 
A.  1).  1744;  174r);  and  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1753-1799-  —Western  territorial  claims. 
— Settlements  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. — Con- 
flicts with  the  Penn  colonists.  See  Pennsyl- 
vania: A.  D.  1753-1799. 

A.  D.  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  at 
Albany,  and  Franklin's  plan  of  union.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1755-1760.— The  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  conquest  of  Canada.  See  Canada 
(NewFuancp:):  A.  D.  1750-1753;  1755;  1756; 
1756-1757;  1758;  1759;  1760;  Nova  Scotia: 
A.  D.  1749-1755;  1755;  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D. 
1748-1754;  1754;  1755;  Cape  Breton  Island: 
A.  D.  1758-1760. 

A.  D.  1760-1765^— The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — ^The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act. — The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United 
St.\tes  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764; 
1765;  and  1766. 

A.  D.  1765. — The  revolt  against  the  Stamp 
Act. — "  The  English  government  understood 
very  well  that  the  colonies  were  earnestly 
opposed  to  the  Stamp  Act,  but  they  had  no 
thought  of  the  storm  of  wrath  aud  resistance 
which  it  would  arouse.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
many  of  the  leaders  of  public  affairs  in  America. 
.  .  .  Governor  Fitch  and  Jared  Ingersoll,  with 
other  prominent  citizens  who  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  oppose  the  scheme  of  taxation 
.  .  .  counselled  submission.  They  mistook  the 
feeling  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  clergy  were  still 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  they  were 
united  in  denunciation  of  the  great  wrong. 
Societies  were  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  the  secret  purpose  of  which 
was  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act  by  violent  measures 
if  necessary.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  had  d(>ne 
all  in  his  power  to  oppose  the  bill,  after  its  pas- 
sage decided  to  accept  the  position  of  stamp 
agent  for  Connecticut.  Franklin  urged  him  to 
take  the  place,  and  no  one  doubted  his  motives 
in  accepting  it.  The  people  of  Connecticut, 
however,  were  not  pleased  with  this  actiou.  .  .  . 


lie  was  visited  by  a  crowd  of  citizens,  who 
inquired  impatiently  if  he  would  resign. "  Inger- 
soll put  the:  i  off  with  evasive  rei)li('s  for  some 
time;  but  Ilnally  there  was  a  gathering  of  a 
thousand  men  on  horseback,  from  Norwich, 
New  Lundon,  Windham,  Lebanon  and  other 
towns,  each  armed  with  a  heavy  peeled  club, 
who  surrounded  the  obstinate  stamp  agent  at 
Wetherstleld  and  made  liim  understand  that  they 
were  iu  deadly  eaniest.  "'The  ciuse  is  not 
worth  dying  for,'  said  the  intrepid  man,  who 
would  never  have  flincanl  had  he  not  felt  that, 
after  all,  this  band  of  earnest  men  were  in  the 
right.  A  formal  resignation  was  given  him  to 
.sign.  .  .  .  After  he  had  signed  his  name,  the 
crowd  cried  out,  '  Swear  to  it ! '  He  begged  to  be 
excused  from  taking  an  oath.  '  Tli.en  shout 
Liberty  and  Property,'  said  the  now  good-natured 
company.  To  this  he  had  no  objection,  and 
waved  his  hat  enthusiastically  as  he  repeated  the 
words.  Having  given  three  cheers,  the  now 
hilarious  party  dined  together."  Ing'Tsoll  was 
then  escorted  to  Hartford,  where  he  read  his 
resignation  publicly  at  the  court-house.--^].  B. 
Sanford,  Hist,  of  Conixrticit,  ch.  29, 

A.  D.  i766.-^The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
— The  Declaratory  Act.  See  United  States  ov 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1768. — The  Townshend  duties. — 
The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766-1767,  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  t  -oops 
in  Boston. — The  '*  Massacre  "  and  the  reiioval 
of  the  troops.  See  Boston:  A.  D.  1768,  and 
1770. 

A.  D.  1769-1784. — The  ending  of  slavery. 
SeeSLAVEHY,  Neguo:  A.  I).  1769-1785. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties  except  on  tea. — Committees  of  Corres- 
pondence instituted. — The  tea  ship*-  and  the 
Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  St.vfes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1770,  and  1772-1773;  and  Boston:  A.  D. 
1773. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— New  England  in  arras  and  Boston 
beleagured.  —  Ticonderoga.  —  Bunker  Hill. — 
The  Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I)   1775. 

A.  D.  1776. — Assumes  to  be  a  "  free,  sover- 
eign and  independent  State." — "In  May,  1776, 
the  people  had  been  formally  released  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown;  and  in  October  the 
general  assembly  passed  an  act  assuming  the 
functions  of  a  State.  The  important  section  of 
the  act  was  the  first,  as  follows:  'That  the 
ancient  form  of  civil  government,  contained  in 
the  charter  from  Charles  the  Second,  King  of 
England,  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  this 
State,  shall  be  and  remain  the  civil  Constitution 
of  this  Staa-,  under  the  .sole  authority  of  the 
people  thereof,  independent  of  any  king  or  prince 
whatever.  And  that  this  Republic  is,  and  shall 
forever  be  and  remain,  a  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  Stiite,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.'  The  form  of  the  act  speaks  what 
was  doubtless  always  the  belief  of  the  people, 
that  their  charter  derived  its  validity,  not  from 
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the  will  of  tlie  crown,  but  from  the  assent  of  the 
people.  And  .the  curious  language  of  the  la.st 
sentence,  in  which  '  this  Kepublic'  declares  itself 
to  be  'a  free,  sovereign,  and  iiiuependent  State,' 
may  serve  to  indicate  something  of  the  appear- 
ance which  stjite  sovereignty  doubtless  presented 
to  the  Americans  of  1776-89." — A.  Johnston, 
Conmctkut,  eh.  16. — See,  also.  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1776-1783.  The  war  and  the  victory. 
— Independence  achieved.  See  Unitkd  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1770  to  17H;5. 

A.  D.  1778. — The  massacre  at  the  Wyoming 
settlement.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1778(Ji'i.Y). 

A.  D.  1779. — Tryon's  marauding  expeditions. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779. 

A.  D.  1786. — Partial  cession  of  western 
territorial  claims  to  the  United  States. — The 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781-1786;  Pennsylvania:  A.  D. 
1753-1799;  and  Ohio:  A.  D.  1786-1796. 

A.  D.  1788. — Ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1814.— The  Hartford  Convention. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (De- 
cembeu). 

CONNECTICU  f  TRACT,  The.  See  New 
York:  A.  D.  1786-1799. 

CONNUBIUM,    See  Municipium. 

CONON,  Pope,  A.  D.  686-687. 

CONOYS.  See  Ameiucan  Abouigines:  Al- 
gonquian  Family. 

CONRAD  I.,  King  of  the  East  Franks 
(Germany),  (the  first  of  the  Saxon  line),  A.  D. 

911-919 Conrad  II.,  King  of  the  Romans 

(King  of  Germany),  A.  D.  1024-1039;  King  of 
Italy,  1020-1039;  King  of  Burgundy,  1032-1039; 

Emperor,  1027-1039 Conrad  III.,  King  of 

Germany  (the  first  of  the  Swabian  or  Hohen- 

stauffen  dynasty),  1137-lir)2 Conrad  IV., 

King  of  Germany,  12.")0-1254. 

CONSCRIPT  FATHERS.— The  Roman 
senators  were  so  called, — "Patres  Conscripti." 
The  origin  of  the  designation  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  the  explanation  which  has  found 
nost  acceptance  is  this :  that  when,  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republic,  there  was  a  new  creation 
of  scnat(n"S.  to  fill  the  ranks,  the  now  senators 
were  called  "conscripti"  ("added  to  the  roll") 
while  the  older  ones  were  called  "patres" 
("fathers"),  as  before.  Then  the  whole  senate 
was  addressed  as  "  Patres  et  Conscripti,"  which 
lapsed  finally  into  "  Patres-Conscripti. " — H.  G. 
Liddcll,  Hint,  of  Rome,  hk.  1,  ch.  4. 

CONSCRIPTION,  The  first  French.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August— Apiul). 

CONSCRIPTION  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1803  (.Mauch). 

CONSERVATIVE  PARTY,  The  English. 
— The  name  "Conservative,"  to  replace  that  of 
Tory  (see  England:  A.  D.  1680  for  the  origin  of 
the  latter)  as  a  party  designation,  was  lirst  in- 
troduced in  1831,  by  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker, 
in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  ' '  It  crept 
slowly  into  general  favour,  although  some  few 
there  were  who  always  ueld  out  against  it,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  the  late  leader  of 
the  party.  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  who  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  c^ituud  a  welcome  to  anything  which 


came  with  Mr.  Croker's  mark  , upon  it." — L.  J 
Jennings,  The  Croker  Papers,  r.  2,  p.  irS. 

CONSILIO  DI  CREDENZA.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  ior)0-iir)2. 

CONSISTORY,  The  Papal.  See  Curia, 
Pai'al. 

CONSISTORY  COURTS  OF  THE 
BISHOVS.— "  Thedutiesof  the ofticials of  these 
courts  icsembled  in  theory  the  duties  of  the  cen- 
sors under  the  Roman  Republic.  In  the  middle 
ages,  a  lofty  effort  had  been  made  to  overpuss 
the  common  limitations  of  government,  to  intro- 
duce punishnieut  for  sins  as  well  as  crimes,  and 
to  visit  with  temporal  penalties  the  breach  of  the 
moral  law.  .  .  .  The  administration  of  such  a 
discipline  fell  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  clergy. 
.  .  .  Thus  arose  throughout  Europe  a  system  of 
spiritual  surveillance  over  the  habits  and  conduct 
of  every  man,  extending  from  the  cottage  to  the 
castle,  taking  note  of  all  wrong  dealing,  of  all 
oppression  of  man  by  man,  of  all  licentiousness 
and  profligacy,  and  representing  upon  earth,  in 
the  principles  by  which  it  was  guided,  the  laws 
of  the  great  tribunal  of  Almighty  God.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  church  courts,  perhaps  tlio 
greatest  institutions  yet  devi.sei'  by  man.  Ihit 
to  aim  at  these  high  ideals  is  as  perilous  as  it  is 
noble ;  and  weapons  which  may  be  safely  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  saints  become  fatal  implements 
of  mischief  when  saints  have  ceased  to  wield 
them.  .  .  .  The  Conaistorj'^  Courts  aad  continued 
into  the  sixteenth  century  with  unrestricted  juris- 
diction, although  they  had  been  for  generations 
merely  perennially  flowing  fountains,  feeding 
the  ecclesiastical  exchequer.  The  moral  conduct 
of  every  English  man  and  woman  remained  sub- 
ject to  them.  .  .  .  But  between  the  original  de- 
sign and  the  degenerate  counterieit  there  was 
this  vital  difference, —  that  tlie  censures  were  no 
longer  spiritual.  They  were  commuted  in  var- 
ious gradations  for  pecuniary  fines,  and  each 
offence  against  morality  was  rated  at  its  specific 
money  value  in  the  Episcopal  tables.  Suspen- 
sion and  excommunication  remained  as  ultimate 
penalties ;  but  they  were  resorted  to  only  to  com- 
pel unwilling  culprits  to  accept  the  alternative. 
The  misdemeanours  of  which  the  courts  took 
cognizance  were  'offences  against  cha;tity,' 
'  heresy, 'o»"  '  matter  sounding  thereunto,'  '^viich- 
craft,'  'drunkenness,'  'scandal,'  'defamation,' 
'  impatient  words,'  '  broken  promises,"  untruth,' 
'absence  from  church,'  '  speaking  evil  of  saints,' 
'  non-payment  of  offerings, '  and  other  delin- 
quencies incapable  of  legal  definition." — J.  A. 
Froude,  Hist,  of  Enyland,  ch.  3. 

CONSPIRACY  BILL,  The.  See  England: 
A.  I).  18r)R-1859. 

CONSTABLE,  The.— "  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  'comes  stabuli'  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
and  appears  in  the  west  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Gregory  of  Tours.  The  duties  of  the  constables 
of  France  .  .  .  and  those  of  the  constables  of 
Naples  .  .  .  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  [those 
of]  the  constables  of  England.  In  Naples  the  con- 
stable kept  the  king's  sword,  commanded  the 
army,  appointed  the  quarters,  disciplined  the 
troops  and  distributed  the  sentinels ;  the  marshals 
and  all  other  officers  being  his  subordinates.  The 
French  office  w;;s  nearly  the  same.  In  England, 
however,  the  marshal  was  not  subordinate  to 
the  constable.  Probably  the  English  marshals 
fulfilled  the  duties  which  had  been  in  Normandy 
discharged  by  the  cuustablcs.     The  marshal  ia 
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more  distinctly  an  offlcor  of  the  court,  the  con- 
stable one  of  the  ciistle  or  urmy.  ....  The  con- 
stable .  .  .  exercised  the  olllce  of  (juarterinaster- 
gcneral  of  the  court  and  army  and  succeeded  to 
the  duties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  staller." — W. 
Stubbs,  Cotwt.  Hint,  of  Eiifi.,  ch.  tl,  »ect.  122, 
and  udti'. 

CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE.— "No  other 
dignity  in  liie  world  has  been  held  by  such  a 
succession  of  great  soldiers  as  the  otHce  of  Con- 
stable of  France.  The  Constable  was  originally 
a  mere  officer  of  the  stables,  but  hi.s  power  ha', 
increased  by  the  suppression  of  the  office  of 
Grand  Seneschal,  and  by  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus  he  exercised  control  over  all  the  mili- 
tiiry  forces  of  the  crown.  He  was  flie  general  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  the  highest  military 
autliority  in  tlic  kingdom.  Ti.'  constables  had  for 
four  centuries  been  leadtsrs  in  i  'le  wars  of  France, 
and  they  had  experienced  strange  and  varied 
fortunes.  The  olHce  iiad  been  b"stowe(l  on  the 
son  of  Simon  de  .Mont fort,  and  he  .'"or  this  ho'.ur 
had  granted  to  the  king  of  France  his  rights 
over  those  vast  domains  which  hau  been  given 
his  father  for  liis  pious  conquests.  [See  Albi- 
OENSKs:  A.  D,  1317-1220.]  It  had  b(  n  be- 
stowed on  lljioul  de  Nesle,  who  fell  at  Courtnu, 
where  the  French  nobility  suffered  its  first 
defeat  from  Flemi.sli  boors;  on  Bertrand  de 
Guesclin,  the  last  of  the  great  warriors,  whose 
deeds  were  sung  with  tliose  of  the  paladins  of 
Cliarlemagne;  on  Ciis,son,  the  victor  of  Itoose- 
heck  [or  Rosebecque];  on  Armagnac,  whose 
name  has  a  bloody  preeminence  among  the 
leaders  of  the  fierce  soldiery  who  ravaged  France 
during  tbe  English  wars;  on  Buchan,  whose 
Scotcii  valor  and  fidelity  gained  him  this  great 
trust  among  a  foreign  people ;  on  Riclieraont,  the 
companion  of  Joan  Dare ;  on  Saint  Pol,  the  ally 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  betrayer  and  the  victim 
of  Louis  XI.  I  on  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  won 
the  battle  of  Pavia  against  his  sovereign,  and  led 
his  soldiers  to  that  sack  of  Rome  which  mad(! 
the  ravages  of  Geuseric  and  Alaric  seem  .nild; 
on  Anne  of  ^Montmorenci,  a  prominent  uctor  in 
every  great  event  in  France  from  the  battle  cf 
Pavia  against  Charles  V.  to  that  of  St.  Denis 
against  Coligni;  on  his  son,  the  companion  of 
Henry  IV.  iuhisyoLth,  and  his  trustrd  atlviser 
in  his  age.  .  .  The  sword  borne  by  sucli  men 
had  been  bestowed  [11211  on  Luines,  'he  hero  of 
an  ii.ssa.ssination,  who  tould  not  drill  a  jompany  of 
infantry ;  it  was  uow  [10'?2]  given  *.)  the  hero  of 
many  battles  [the  Duke  of  ijc^dcguiires],  and  the 
great  office  Wivs  to  expire  in  tl.  ;auds  of  a  great 
soldier. " — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  undtr  Mazarin, 
V.  1,  ;).  94. 

CONSTANCE, The  Council  of.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1414-1418. 

CONSTANCE,  Peace  of  (i  183).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1174-1183. 

CONSTANS  I.,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  SSl- 

850 Constans  II.,  Roman  Emperor  (Er,st- 

ern),  A.  D.  641-668. 

CONSTANTINA,  The  taking  o'*  (1837). 
See  Bakuauy  States:  A.  1).  1830-1846. 

CONSTANTINE,  Pope,  A.  1).  708-7 1 

Constantine   I.   (called   The    Great),   F  .;man 

Emperor,  A.  D.  30G-33r The  Convrrsion. 

SeeRo.ME:  A.  D.  323 The  Forged  Dona- 
tion of.  See  Pap.vcv:  A.  I).  774  ('?) Constan- 

tine  II.,  Roman  Emperor,  A.   I).  337-340 

Constantine  III.,  Roman  Emperor  in  the  East, 
33 


A.  D.041 Constantine  IV.  (called  Pogona- 

tus),  Roman  Emperor  in  the  East,  A.  1).  6(S8- 

68.") Constantine  V.  (cr.lled  Copronymus), 

Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine,   or  Greek), 

A.    1).    74l-77."> Constantine  VI.,  Empenor 

in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.    1).   780- 

707 Constantine  VII.  (called  Porphyrogeni- 

tus).   Emperor   in    the    East    (Byzantine,    or 

Greek),  A.   1).  Oll-O.lO Constantine   VIII. 

(colleague  of  Constantine  VII.),    Emperor  in 

the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  D.  944 

Constantine  IX.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzan- 
tine, or  Greek),  A.  I).  9()3-l()28 Coijstantine 

X.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek), 

A.  I).  1042-10.")4 Constantine  XL,  Emperor 

in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  1).  10r»9- 
1067 Constantine  XII.,  nominal  Greek  Em- 
peror in  the  East,  about  A.  1).  1071 Con- 
stantine XIII.  (Polseologus),  Greek  Emperor 
f"  Constantinople,  A.  I).  t448-il.-);j Con- 
stantine the  Usurper.  See  liuiTArs:  A.  1).  407. 
CONSTANTINOPLE  :  A.  D.  330.— Trans- 
formation of  Byzantium. — "Constantino  had 
for  some  time  contemplated  the  erection  of  a 
new  capital.  The  experience  of  nearly  hall  a 
century  had  confirmed  the  sagacity  of  Dioc  e- 
tian's  selection  of  a  site  on  the  confines  of  Europe 
and  Asia  [Nicomedia]  as  the  whereabouts  in 
which  the  political  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Empire  rested.  At  one  time  Const^intine  thought 
of  adopting  the  site  of  ancient  "'roy.  and  is  said 
to  have  actually  commenced  building  a  new  city 
there.  .  .  .  More  prosaic  reasons  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. The  practical  genius  of  Constantine 
recognized  in  the  town  of  Byzantium,  on  the 
European  siile  of  the  border  line  between  the 
two  ..ontinents,  the  site  best  adapted  for  his  new 
capital.  All  subsequent  ages  have  applauded 
his  discernment,  for  experience  has  endorsed  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  By  land,  with  its  ^Vsian 
suburb  of  Clirysopolis  [modern  Scutari],  it 
practically  spaimed  the  narrow  strait  and  joined 
Europe  and  Asia:  by  sea,  it  was  open  on  one 
side  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria; 
on  the  I  tlier  to  the  Euxine,  and  so  by  the  1) mube 
it  had  esio}  access  to  the  wliole  of  tiiat  important 
frontier  between  the  Empire  and  the  barbarians ; 
and  round  all  the  northern  coasts  of  the  sea  it 
took  the  barbarians  in  fiank.  .  .  .  The  city  was 
sole  inly  dedicated  with  religious  ceremonies  on 
the  ilth  of  May,  330,  and  the  occasion  was  cele- 
bratei,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  b}-  a  great 
festival,  largesses  ami  games  in  the  hippodrome, 
which  lasted  forty  days.  The  Emperor  gave  to 
the  city  institutions  modelled  after  those  of  the 
ancient  Rome." — E.  L.  Cutts,  (hnstantiiie  the 
Great,  ch.  29.  —  "The  new  walls  of  Constantine- 
stretched  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis  ...  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the  ancient 
fortification,  and,  with  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
they  enclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Constantinople, 
appear  to  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful 
order.  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  new  buildings  .  .  .  already  covered 
the  narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth  and  the  broad 
summit  of  the  seventh  hill.  .  .  .  The  buildings 
of  the  new  city  were  executed  by  such  actiflcers 
as  the  reign  of  Constantine  could  afford;  but 
they  were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the  most 
celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and 
Alexander.  .  .  .  By  his  commands  the  cities  of 
Greece  andJAsia  were  despoiled  of   their  most 
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valuable  orniimonts. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  liomnn,  Empire,  ch.  17. — "The  new 
city  was  iiii  exact  coi)}'  of  old  Home.  ...  It 
wa.s  inhabited  by  senators  from  Home.  Wealthy 
individuals  from  the  provinces  were  likewise 
compelled  to  keep  up  houses  at  Constantinople, 
pensions  were  conferred  upon  them,  a!id  a  right 
to  a  certain  amount  of  provisions  from  the  public 
stores  was  annexed  to  these  dwellings.  Eighty 
thousand  loaves  of  bread  were  distributed  daily 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The 
tribute  of  grain  from  Egypt  was  appropriated  to 
supply  Constantinople,  and  that  of  Africa  was 
left  for  the  consumption  of  Home." — O.  Finlay, 
Chreece  iiiuk)  the  Jiimdiut,  ch.  ii. 

Also  in:  J.  B.  Bury,  IIi»t.  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire,  bh.  1,  ch.  5  (/•.  1). 

A.  D.  363-518. — The  Eastern  Court  from 
Valens  to  Anastatius. — Tumults  at  the  capital. 
See  Rome:  A.  1).  :«i;J-!J7!>  lo  400-518. 

A.  D.  378.— Threatened  by  the  Goths. 
See  Goths:  A.  I).  ;579-:5H2. 

A.  D.  400. —  Popular  rising;  against  the 
Gothic  soldiery. — Their  expulsion  from  the 
city.    See  Uomk:  A.  I).  t((0-.jlH. 

A.  D.  511-512. — Tumults  concerning;  the 
Trisagion. — During  the  reign  of  Anastatuis,  at 
Constantinople,  the  lierce  controversy  which  had 
raged  for  many  years  throughout  the  empire, 
between  the  ^lonophysites  (who  maintained  that 
the  divine  and  the  human  natures  in  Christ  were 
one),  and  die  adherents  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (which  declared  that  Christ  possessed 
two  natures  in  one  person),  was  embittered  at  the 
imperial  cajntal  by  opposition  between  the 
emperor,  who  favored  the  Monophysites,  and  the 
patriarch  who  was  strict  in  Chalcedonian  ortho- 
doxy. In  511,  and  again  in  512,  it  gave  rise  to 
two  alarming  riots  at  Constantinople.  On  the 
first  occasion,  a  Monophysite  or  Eutychian  jiarty 
"burst  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Archangel  in  the 
Imperial  Palace  and  dared  to  chant  the  Te  Deum 
with  the  addition  of  the  forbidden  words,  the 
war-cry  of  many  an  Eutychian  mob,  '  Who  wast 
crucified  for  us. '  The  Trisagion,  as  it  was  called, 
the  thrice-repeated  cry  to  the  Holy  One,  which 
Isaiah  in  his  vision  heard  uttered  by  the  sera- 
phim, became,  by  the  addition  of  these  words, 
as  emphatic  a  statement  as  the  Monophysite 
party  could  desire  of  their  favourite  tenet  that 
God,  not  man,  breathed  out  his  soul  unto  death 
outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  ...  On  the 
next  Sunday  the  Monophysites  sang  the  verse 
which  was  their  war-cry  in  the  great  Basilica 
itself. "  The  riot  w^hich  ensued  was  quieted  with 
difficulty  ])y  the  patriarch,  to  whom  the  emperor 
humbled  himself.  But  in  the  next  year,  on  a 
fast-day  (Nov.  0)  the  Monophysites  gave  a 
similar  challenge,  singing  the  Tri.sagion  with  the 
prohibited  words  addetl,  and  "again  psalmody 
gave  place  to  blows;  men  wounded  and  dying 
lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  church.  .  .  .  The 
orthodox  mob  streamed  from  all  parts  into  the 
great  forum.  There  they  swarmed  and  swayed 
to  and  fro  all  that  day  and  all  that  night, 
shouting  forth,  not  the  greatness  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana,  but  'Holy,  Holy,  Holy,'  without  the 
words  '  AVho  wast  crucified. '  They  hewed  down 
the  monks,  —  a  minority  of  their  class, —  who 
were  on  the  side  of  the  imperial  creed,  and 
burned  their  monasteries  with  lire."  After  two 
days  of  riot,  the  aged  emperor  humbled  himself 
to  the    mob,  in    the    great    Circus,   offered    to 


abdicate  the  throne  and  made  peace  by  promises 
to  respect  the  decrees  of  Chalcedcm. — T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  hk.  4,  ch.  10. — See,  also, 
Nestokian  and  Monophysite  Contiioveusy. 

A.   D.   532.— The   Sedition  of   Nika.      See 
Ciiicrs,  Factions  of  the  Homan. 

A.    D.    542.— The    Plague.     See    Plaoce: 
A.  D.  543-51)4. 

A.  D.  553.— General  Council.     See  Thuee 
Chaptehs,  The  Dihpitteoe  the. 

A.   D.   626.— Attacked   by   the  Avars  and 
Persians.     See  Home;  A.  I).  505-628. 

A.  D.  668-675.— First  siege  by  the  Sara- 
cens.— "Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Ma- 
homet from  Mecca  his  disciples  appeared  in 
arms  under  the  walls  of  Co  jstantinople.  They 
were  animated  by  a  genuine  or  flctitious  saying 
of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first  army  which 
besieged  the  city  of  the  Cie.sars,  their  sins  were 
forgiven.  .  .  .  I^o  sooner  had  the  Caliph  Moa- 
wiyah  [the  first  of  the  Ommiade  caliphs,  seated 
at  Damascus,]  suppressed  his  rivals  and  estab- 
lished his  throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the 
guilt  of  civil  blood  by  the  success  of  this  holy 
expedition;  his  preparations  by  sea  and  land 
were  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  object; 
his  standard  was  entrusted  to  Sophian,  a  veteran 
warrior.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  had  little  to  hope,  nor 
had  their  enemies  any  reasons  of  fear,  from  the 
CiT  ije  and  vigilance  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
^■l^.  .'isgraced  the  name  of  Constantiue,  anil 
(lituted  only  the  inglorious  years  of  his  grand- 
♦y^'  jr  Ileraclius.  Without  delay  or  opposition, 
he  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens  passed  through 
the  1  iguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  which 
even  now,  under  the  feeble  and  disorderly  gov- 
ernment of  the  Turks,  is  maintained  as  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.  The  Arabian 
fleet  cast  anchor  and  the  troops  were  disembarked 
near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from 
the  city.  During  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of 
light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  ex- 
tended from  the  golden  gate  to  the  Eastern 
promontory.  .  .  .  But  tlie  besiegers  had  formed 
an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strength  and  re 
sources  of  Constantinople.  The  solid  and  lofty 
walls  were  guarded  by  numbers  and  discipline ; 
the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled  by  the 
last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire;  the 
fugitives  from  the  conquered  provinces  more 
successfully  renewed  the  defence  of  Damascus 
and  Alexandria;  and  the  Saracens  were  dismayed 
by  the  strange  anil  prodigious  effects  of  artificial 
fire.  This  firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted 
their  arms  to  the  more  easy  attempts  of  plunder- 
ing the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pro- 
pontis;  and,  after  keeping  the  sea  from  the 
mor.th  of  April  to  that  or  September,  on  the 
ajiproach  of  winter  they  retreated  four  score 
miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus,  in 
which  they  had  established  their  magazine  of 
spoil  and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their  per- 
severence,  or  so  languid  were  their  operations, 
that  they  repeated  in  the  six  following  summers 
the  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a  gradual 
abatement  of  hope  and  vigour,  till  the  mischances 
of  shipwreck  and  disease,  of  the  sword  and  of 
fire,  compelled  tliem  to  relinquish  the  fruitless 
enterprise.  They  might  bewail  the  loss,  or  com- 
memorate the  martyrdom,  of  30,000  Moslems 
who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The 
event  of  the  siege  revived,  both  In  the  East  and 
West,  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
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D.  717-718.— The   second  siege  by  the 
cens. — "  When  Leo  [thelsuuriaiij  was  raised 


cast  n  momentary  shade  over  the  glories  of  the 
Saracens.  ...  A  peace,  or  truce  of  tiiirty  years 
was  nitirted  between  the  two  Empires;  ilnd  tlie 
stipuhition  of  an  annual  tribute,  fifty  horses  of  a 
nol)le  breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  3,000  pieces  of 
gold,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  commander  of 
the  faitliful."— E.  Gibbon,  DecUits  and  Fall  of 
the  lioinan  Empire,  rfi.  52. 
A.  D.  680.— General  Council.    See  Monotiie- 

LITK  CoNTllOVICUSY. 

A. 
Saracens. 

to  the  I  Byzantine]  throne  [A.  1).  717],  tlie  empire 
was  tlireatened  with  iinniediafe  ruin.  8i.\  ein- 
))erors  had  been  dethroned  within  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years.  .  .  .  The  Bulgarians  and 
Sclavonians  wasted  Europe  up  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople;  the  Saracens  ravaged  the  whoh; 
of  Asia -Minor  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  .  .  . 
The  Caliph  Suleiman,  who  had  seen  one  j)rivate 
adventurer  succeed  the  other  in  quick  succession 
on  the  imperial  throne,  deemed  the  moment 
favourable  for  the  final  concjuest  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and,  reinforcing  his  brother's  army  [in 
Asia  Minor],  he  ordered  him  to  lay  siege  to  Con- 
.stantinople.  The  Saracen  empire  had  now 
reached  its  greatest  extent.  Prom  the  banks  f)f 
llie  Sihun  and  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  in  .Mauretania  and  Spain,  the  order  of 
Sideiinan  was  implicitly'  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  army 
Mosleinah  led  against  Constantinople  was  tlie 
best-appointed  that  had  ever  attacked  the 
Ciiristians:  it  consisted  of  80,000  warriors.  The 
Calii>h  announced  his  intention  of  taking  the 
field  in  person  witli  additional  forces,  shoulil  the 
capital  of  the  Christians  offer  a  protracted  re- 
sistance to  the  arms  of  Islam.  The  whole  expe- 
dition is  said  to  have  employed  180,000  men. 
.  .  .  Moslemah.  after  capturing  Pergamus. 
marched  to  Abydos.  where  he  was  joined  bj'  the 
SaiiKieu  fleet.  He  then  transported  his  army 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  marching  along  the 
siiore  of  the  Propontis,  invested  Leo  in  his  capital 
botli  l)y  land  and  sea.  The  strong  Avails  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  engines  of  defence  with  which 
Roman  and  Greek  art  had  covered  the  ramparts, 
and  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  engineers,  rendered 
<!very  attempt  to  carry  tlie  place  by  assault  hope- 
less, so  that  the  Saracens  were  compelled  to  trust 
to  the  effect  of  a  strict  blockade  for  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  besiegers  encamped 
Ijcfore  Constantinople  on  the  15th  August  717. 
Tlie  Caliph  Suleiman  died  before  he  was  able  to 
send  any  reinforcements  to  his  brother.  The 
winter  proved  unusually  severe."  Great  num- 
l)ersof  the  warriors  from  tlie  south  were  destroyed 
Ijy  the  inclemency  of  a  climate  to  which  they 
had  not  become  inured;  many  more  died  of 
famine  in  the  Moslem  camp,  while  the  besieged 
city  was  plentifully  supplied.  The  whole  under- 
taking was  disastrous  from  its  beginning  to  its 
close,  and.  exactly  one  year  from  the  pitching  of 
his  camp  under  the  Byzantine  walls,  "on  the 
15tii  of  August  718,  Moslemah  raised  the  siege, 
after  ruining  one  of  the  finest  armies  the  Saracens 
ever  assembled.  .  .  .  Few  military  details  con- 
cerning Leo's  defence  of  Constantinople  have 
been  preserved,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  a 
warlike  age.  .  .  .  The  vanity  of  Gallic  writers 
has  magnified  the  success  of  Charles  JIartel  over 
a  plundering  expedition  of  the  Spanish  Arabs 
into  u  marvellous  victory,  and  attributed  the  de- 


liverance of  Europe  from  the  Saracen  yoke  to 
the  valour  of  the  Franks.  A  veil  lias  been 
tlirown  over  the  talents  and  courage  of  Leo,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  just  se-ited  on  the  imperial 
throne,  who  defeated  the  long-j)lanned  schemes 
of  conquest  of  the  Caliphs  Welid  and  Suleiman. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  Isaurian  litera 
ture.  .  .  .  The  war  was  languidly  carried  o.i 
for  some  years  and  the  Saracens  were  gradually 
expelled  from  most  of  their  coiniuests  bevontl 
.Mount  Taiiris."—G.  Finlay,  /AV.  of  the  Bj/zan- 
tine  Kiiipiir frmi)  710  to  \i)Tu,  rli.  1. 

A.  D.  747.— The  Great  Plague,  See  Plaguk: 
A.  1).  7I1-71H. 

A.  D.  754. — The  Iconoclastic  Council.     See 

Ic<)NOCI..\sri{'  CoNTUOVKItSV. 

A.  D.  865.— First  attack  by  the  Russians.— 

"In  the  year  H05,  a  natiitn  idtherto  unknown 
made  its  first  ajjpearance  in  tiie  history  of  tin; 
world,  where  it  was  destined  to  act  no  unimport- 
ant part.  Its  entrance  into  tlie  political  system 
of  the  European  nations  was  marked  by  an 
attempt  to  take  Constantinople,  a  project  wliicli 
it  has  often  revived.  .  .  .  In  tlie  year  862,  Hurik. 
a  Scandinavian  or  Varangian  chief,  arrived  at 
Novgorod,  and  laid  tiie  first  foundation  of  the 
state  which  has  grown  into  the  Ilussian  empire. 
The  Russian  people,  under  Varangian  domina- 
tion, rapidly  increased  in  power,  and  reduced 
many  of  their  neighljours  to  subini.ssion.  .  .  . 
From  what  particular  circumstance  the  Russians 
were  led  to  make  their  daring  attack  on  Con- 
stantinople is  not  known.  The  Emperor  Michael 
[III.]  had  taken  the  command  of  an  army  to 
act  against  tlie  Saracens,  and  Oryphas,  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  acted  as  governor  of  the  capital 
during  his  absence.  Before  the  Emperor  had 
commenced  his  military  operations,  a  fleet  of  200 
Ru.ssian  vessels  of  small  size,  taking  advantage 
of  a  favourable  wind,  suddenly  pas.sed  through 
the  Bosphorus,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of* 
the  Black  River  in  the  Propontis.  about  18  miles 
from  Constantinople.  Tliis  Russian  expedition 
had  already  plundered  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  from  its  station  within  the;  Bosphorus  it 
ravaged  the  country  about  Constantinoi)le,  and 
plundered  the  Prince's  Islands,  i)illaging  the 
monasteries  and  slaying  the  monks  as  well  as  the 
other  iuhaliitants.  The  Emperor,  informed  by 
Oryphas  of  the  attack  on  his  capital  liastened  to 
its  defence.  .  .  .  It  required  no  greatexertionson 
the  part  of  the  imperial  ollicers  to  equip  a  force 
sufficient  to  attack  and  put  to  fiiglit  the.se 
invaders;  but  the  horrid  cruelty  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  wild  daring  of  their  Varangian 
leaders,  made  a  profound  impression  on  th<! 
people  of  Constantinople." — G.  Finlay.  Hint.  <f 
the  Byzaiiti)ie  Empire,  Itk.  1,  eh.  'i,  sect.  'i. 

A.  D.  907-1043.— Repeated  attacks  by  the 
Russians. — Notwithstanding  an  active  and  in- 
creasing commercial  intercour.se  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Russians,  Constantinople  was  ex- 
posed, during  the  tenth  century  and  part  of  the 
eleventh,  to  repeated  attacks  from  the  masterful 
Varangians  and  their  subjects.  In  the  year  907. 
a  fleet  of  2,000  Ru.ssian  vessels  or  boats  swarmed 
into  the  Bosphorus,  and  laid  waste  the  shores  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  "  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  to 
obtain  indemnity  for  some  commercial  losses  sus- 
tained by  imperial  negligence,  monopoly  or 
oppression.  The  subjects  of  the  emperor  were 
murdered,  and  the  Russians  amused  themselves 
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■wltli  torturing  their  captives  in  tiio  most  bar- 
barous iiimiiu'r.  At  li'iiytb  Leo  I VI.  I  i)urchus((l 
their  rotreiit  by  the  payment  of  a  hir^e  sum  of 
money.  .  .  .  Tiiese  hostilities  were  terminated 
by  a  commercial  treaty  in  912."  There  was 
peace  under  this  treaty  until  Jill,  when  a  third 
attack  on  Constantinople  was  led  by  Igor,  the 
son  of  Hurik.  But  it  ended  most  disastrously 
for  th(;  Russians  and  Igor  escaped  with  only  a 
few  boats.  The  result  was  another  important 
treaty,  negotiated  in  945.  In  970  the  Byzantine; 
Empire  was  more  .seriously  threatened  by  an 
attempt  on  tlu;  part  of  the  Uu.ssians  to  subdue 
the  kmgdom  of  Bulgaria;  which  would  have 
brought  them  into  the  same  dangerous  lU'ighbor- 
IkxmI  to  Constantinople  that  the  Uu.ssiii  of  our 
own  day  has  labored  so  hard  to  reach.  But  the 
able  soldier  John  Zimisces  hajjpened  to  occupy 
the  Byzantine  throne;  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Bulgaria  was  repelled  and  Bulgaria,  it.self,  was 
reanne.xed  to  the  Empire,  which  pushed  its 
boundaries  to  the  Dainibe,  once  more.  For  more 
than  half  a  century,  Constantinople  was  imdis- 
turbcd  by  the  covetous  ambition  of  her  Russian 
fellow  Christians.  Then  they  invaded  the  Bos- 
phorus  again  with  a  formidable  armament ;  but 
the  expedition  was  wholly  disastrous  and  they 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men.  "Three 
years  elapsed  before  peace  was  re-established; 
but  a  treaty  was  then  concluded  and  the  trade 
at  Constantinople  .placed  on  the  old  footing. 
From  this  period  the  alliance  of  the  Russians 
with  the  Byzantine  Emj)ire  was  long  uninter- 
rupted ;  and  as  the  Greeks  became  more  deeply 
imbued  with  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  and  more 
Iiostile  to  the  I  tin  nations,  the  Eastern  (Jhurch 
became,  in  tlu  ir  eyes,  the  symbol  of  their 
nationality,  and  the  bigoted  attachment  of  the 
Russians  to  the  same  religious  formalities  ob- 
tained for  them  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks  the 
appellation  of  the  most  Christian  nation." — G. 
Finlay,  Ilut.  of  the  Bijznntine  Empire,  from  716 
to  1057,  bk.  2,  ch.  3,  mrt.  2. 

A.  D.  loSi. — Sacked  by  the  rebel  army  of 
Alexius  Comnenus. —  Alexius  Comnenus,  tlu; 
emperor  who  occupied  the  Byzantine  throne  at 
the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  who  became 
historically  prominent  in  that  connection, 
acquired  his  crown  by  a  successful  rebellion. 
Hi3  was  collaterally  of  the  family  of  Isjiac 
Comnenus,  (Isaac  I.)  who  had  reigned  briefly  in 
1057-1059, —  he,  too,  having  been,  in  liis  im- 
perial office,  the  product  of  a  revolution.  But 
the  interval  of  twenty -two  years  had  seen  four 
emperors  come  and  go  —  two  to  the  grave  and 
two  into  monastic  seclusion.  It  was  the  last  of 
these  —  Nicephorus  III.  (Botaneitcs)  that  Alexius 
displaced,  with  the  .support  of  an  army  which 
he  had  previously  commanded.  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  capital  was  betrayed  to  him  by  a 
German  mercenary,  and  he  gained  the  city 
almost  without  a  blow.  "Tlie  old  Emperor 
consented  to  resign  his  crown  and  retire  into  a 
monastery.  Alexius  entered  the  imperial  palace, 
and  the  rebel  army  commenced  plundering 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  Natives  and  mer- 
cenaries vied  with  one  another  in  license  and 
rapine.  No  class  of  society  was  sacred  from 
their  lust  and  avarice,  and  the  inmates  of  mon- 
asteries, churches,  and  palaces  were  alike  plun- 
dered and  insulted.  This  sack  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Sclavonians,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks  in 
the  service  of  the  families  of  Comnenus,  Ducas, 


and  Paleologos,  who  crept  treacherously  into 
the  city,  was  a  lit  prologue  to  its  sufferings 
when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Cru.saders  in  1204. 
From  this  disgraceful  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  Alexius  Comnenus,  we  nuist  date  the  <h'cay 
of  its  wealth  and  civic  s\iprcmacy,  both  as  a 
cai)ital  and  a  comnien-ial  city.  .  .  .  The  power 
which  was  thuf  established  in  rapine  tcnumatcd 
about  a  century  later  in  a  bloody  v<'ngeance 
inflicted  by  an  infuriated  populace  on  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  Conmenian  family,  Andronicus 
I.  Consl'intinople  was  taken  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1081,  and  Alexius  was  crowned  in  St. 
Sophia's  next  day."  —  G.  Finlay,  Hint,  of  the 
Ih/zantiiic  and  Greek  Empircn,  from  716  to  1453, 
hk.  3,  fh.  1. 

A.  D.  1204. — Conquest  and  brutal  sack  by 
Crusaders  and  Venetians.  Sec  Ckusaukh: 
A.  I).  1201-1203;  and  Bvzantine  Empike:  A.  I). 
1203-1204. 

A.  D.  1204-1261. — The  Latin  Empire  and  its 
fall. —  Recovery  by  the  Greeks.  See  Ro.mania, 
TiiK  E.Mi'iuK  OK,  and  Bvzanti.nk  E.mpike:  A.  D. 
1204-1205. 

A.  D.  1261.— Great  privileges  conceded  to 
the  Genoese.— Pera  and  its  citadol  Galata 
given  up  to  them.  See  Genoa:  A.  I).  1261- 
1299. 

A.  D.  1261-1453.— The  restored  Greek  Em- 
pire.—On  the  25th  of  July,  A.  D.  1261.  Constan- 
tinople was  surprised  and  the  last  Latin  emperor 
expelled  by  tlus  fortunate  arms  of  Michael  Paluj- 
ologus,  the  Greek  usurper  at  Nicica.  (See  Gkeek 
Empike  of  Nic/Ea.)  Twenty  days  later  Michael 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. "But  after  the  flrst  transport  of  devotion 
and  pride,  he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of 
solitude  and  ruin.  Tin;  i)alace  was  dcflled  with 
smoke  and  dirt  and  the  gross  intemperance  of 
the  Franks;  whole  streets  had  been  consumed  by 
fire,  or  were  deaiyed  by  the  injuries  of  time;  the 
sacred  and  profane  ediflces  were  stripped  of 
their  ornaments;  and,  as  if  they  were  conscious 
of  their  approaching  e.xile,  the  industry  of  the 
Latins  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage 
and  destructi'^n.  Trade  liad  expired  under  the 
pressure  of  anarchy  and  distress,  and  the  ninnbera 
of  inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the  opulence 
of  the  city.  It  was  the  tirst  care  of  the  Greek 
monarch  to  reinstate  the'  nobles  in  the  jialaces  of 
their  fathers.  .  .  .  He  repeopled  Constantinople 
by  a  liberal  invitation  to  the  provinces,  and  the 
brave  '  volunteers '  were  seated  in  the  capital 
which  had  been  recovered  by  their  arms.  Instead, 
of  banishing  the  factories  "of  the  Pisans,  Vene- 
tians, and  Genoese,  the  prudent  conqueror  ac- 
cepted their  oaths  of  allegiance,  encouraged  their 
industry,  confirmed  their  privileges  and  allowed 
them  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  proper 
magistrates.  Of  these  nations  the  Pisans  and 
Venetians  preserved  their  respective  quarters  in 
the  city ;  but  the  services  and  power  of  the  Gen- 
oese [who  had  assisted  in  the  reconquest  of  Con- 
stantmople]  deserved  at  the  same  time  the  grati- 
tude and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
independent  colony  was  first  planted  at  the  seaport 
town  of  Heraclea  m  Thrace.  They  were  speedily 
recalled,  and  settled  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  suburb  of  Galatn,  an  advantageous  post, 
in  which  they  revived  the  commerce  and  insulted 
the  majesty  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  re- 
covery of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as  the 
era  of  a  new  Empire."    The  new  empire  thus 
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I'Htiihlislicd  in  tlu;  iinciciit  Uoinan  cupitiil  of  t)ic 
east  nituit!  some  sliow  of  vi/ijor  til  llrst.  Micliacl 
PaliL'()l(>gH8  "  wrested  from  tlie  Friiiiks  sevenil 
of  the  noblest  islamls  of  the  Archipehigo —  lies- 
bos,  Chios,  and  Uhoiles.  His  l)rotlier  (^onstan- 
tinr  was  sent  toeoinmaiid  in  Mulvasia  and  Sparta; 
und  tiie  Eastx'rn  side  of  tiie  Morea,  from  Argos 
and  Napoli  to  Cape  Tieuarus,  was  repossessed 
by  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  Hut  in  tiie  prosecution  of 
tliese  Western  eoncjuests  tlie  eountri(!S  Ix-yond 
tlie  Hellespont  were  left  naked  to  the  Turks; 
and  tlieir  depredations  verified  the  i)roplieey  of 
a  tlyini^  senator,  tliat  the  recovery  of  Constanti- 
no|)le  would  be  the  ruin  of  Asia."  Not  only  was 
Asia  Minor  al)andoncd  to  the  new  raj;e  of  Tur- 
kish eon<iuerors  —  the  Ottomans  —  but  those  most 
aj^gressive  of  the  proselytes  of  Islam  were  in- 
vited in  the  next  generaticm  to  cross  the-  Bos- 
phorus,  and  to  enter  Thrace  as  partisans  in  u 
Greek  civil  war.  Their  footing  in  Euroi)e  once 
gained,  they  devoured  the  distracted  and  feeble 
empire  piece  by  piece,  until  little  remained  to  it 
beyond  the  capital  itself.  Long  before  the  latter- 
fell,  the  empire  was  a  shadow  and  a  name.  In 
the  very  8uburl)s  of  Constantinople,  the  Genoese 
podesta,  at  Pera  or  Galata,  had  more  power  than 
the  Greek  Emperor;  and  the  rival  Italian  traders, 
of  Genoa,  Venice  and  Pisa,  fouglit  their  battles 
under  the  eyes  of  the  IJy/antines  with  indiffer- 
ence, almost,  to  the  will  or  wishes,  the  opposi- 
tion or  the  help  of  the  latter.  "  The  weiglit  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the 
balance  of  these  opulent  and  i)owerful  republics. 
.  .  .  The  Roman  Empire  (I  smile  in  transcribing 
the  name)  might  soon  have  sunk  into  a  province 
of  Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of  the  republic  had 
not  been  checked  by  the  ruin  of  her  freedom  and 
naval  power.  A  long  contest  of  130  years  was 
determined  by  the  triumph  of  Venice.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  spirit  of  commerce  survived  that  of  conquest; 
and  tlie  colony  of  Pera  still  awed  the  capital  and 
navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it  was  involved  by 
the  Turks  in  the  final  servitude  of  Const^intinople 
itself. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Itornan 
Empire,  ch.  62-03. 

Also  in:  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  lii/znntine  and 
Greek  Empires,  bk.  4,  ch.  2. — See.  also,  Tukks 
(TiiK  Ottomans):  A.  I).  1240-1326;  1326-1359; 
1360-1389;  1389-1403,  &€. 

A.  D.  1348-1355.— War  with  the  Genoese. — 
Alliance  with  Venice  and  Aragon.  —  John 
Cantacuzenos,  who  usurped  tlie  throne  in  1347. 
"had  not  reigned  a  year  before  he  was  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  Genoese  colony  of  Galata, 
which  had  always  contained  many  warm  par- 
tisans of  the  house  of  Paleologos  (/lisplaced  by 
("aiitacuzenos].  This  factory  liad  grown  into  a 
flourishing  town,  and  commanded  a  largo  por- 
tion of  the  Golden  Horn.  During  the  civil  war, 
the  Genoese  ciipitalists  had  supplied  the  regency 
with  money,  and  they  now  formed  almost  every 
branch  of  the  revenue  which  the  imperial  govern- 
ment derived  from  the  port.  .  .  .  The  financial 
measures  of  the  new  emperor  reduced  their 
profits.  .  .  .  The  increased  industry  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Genoese,  led  to 
open  hostilities.  The  colonists  of  Galata  com- 
menced the  war  in  a  treacherous  manner,  with- 
out any  authority  from  the  republic  of  Genoa 
(1348).  "With  a  fleet  of  only  eight  large  and 
some  small  galleys  they  attacked  Constantinople 
wliilt!  Cantacuzenos  was  absent  from  the  capital, 
and  burned   several  buildings  and  the  greater 


nart  of  the  fleet  he  was  then  constructing.  The 
Empress  Irene,  who  administered  tiie  govern- 
ment in  tli(^  absence  of  her  husliand,  behaved 
witli  great  iirudence  and  courage  and  repulsed  a 
bold  attack  of  the  (tciKK-se.  Cantacuzenos 
iiaslened  to  tlie  capital,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  in  repairing  tiie  loss  his  fleet  had  sus- 
tained. As  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  action,  he 
engaged  lhe(»enoese  in  the  port,  wlicre  lie  lioped 
that  their  naval  skill  would  Ix'  of  no  avail,  and 
where  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  ships 
would  insure  him  a  victory,  lie  expected, 
moreover,  to  gain  jiossession  of  (talata  itself  by 
an  attack  on  the  land  side  while  tlie  (lenoese 
were  occupied  at  sea.  The  cowardly  conduct  of 
the  Greeks  both  by  sea  and  land,  rendered  his 
plans  abortive.  The  greater  part  of  his  ships 
were  taken,  and  his  army  retreated  without 
making  a  serious  attai'k.  Fortunately  for  Can- 
tacuzenos, the  colonists  of  Galata  received  an 
order  from  the  Senate  of  Genoa  to  conclude 
peace.  ,  .  .  Their  victory  enabled  tluni  to 
obtain  favourable  terms,  and  to  keep  possession 
of  some  land  they  had  seized,  and  on  which  they 
soon  completed  the  construction  of  a  new  citadel. 
The  friendly  disposition  manifested  by  the 
government  of  Genoa  induced  Cantacuzenos  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  Senate  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  island  of  Chios,  which  had 
been  coiuiuered  by  a  band  of  Genoese  exiles  in 
134(5.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
Genoese  were  to  restore  the  island  to  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  in  ten  years.  .  .  .  But  this 
treaty  was  never  carried  into  execution,  for  the 
exiles  at  Chios  set  both  the  republic  of  Genoa  and 
the  Greek  Empire  at  defiance,  and  retained  their 
conquest."  The  peace  with  Genoa  was  of  short 
duration.  Cantacuzenos  was  bent  upon  expell- 
ing the  Genoese  from  Galata,  and  as  they 
were  now  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Venetians 
which  is  known  as  the  war  of  Calfa  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  joining  the  latter. 
"The  Genoese  had  drawn  into  their  hands  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  town  of  Tana  or  Azof  was  then  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  as  many  of  the 
productions  of  India  and  China  found  their  way 
to  western  Europe  from  its  warehouses.  The 
Genoese,  in  consec|uence  of  a  (piarrel  with  the 
Tartars,  had  been  compelled  to  suspend  their 
intercourse  with  Tana,  and  the  Venetians,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity,  had  extended 
their  trade  and  increased  their  jirolits.  The  envy 
of  the  Genoese  led  them  to  obstruct  the  Vene- 
tian trade  and  capture  Venetian  ships,  until  at 
length  the  disputes  of  the  two  republics  broke 
out  in  open  war  in  IJllS.  In  tlie  year  V,iTA, 
Cantacuzenos  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Venice,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the 
Venetians,  who  had  also  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragon. 
Nicholas  Pisani,  one  of  the  ablest  admirals  of 
the  age,  appeared  before  Constantinople  with  the 
Venetian  fleet;  but  his  ships  had  suffered  severely 
from  a  storm,  and  his  i>rincipal  object  was 
attained  when  he  had  convoyed  the  merchant- 
men of  Venice  safely  into  the  Black  Sea.  Can- 
tacwzenos,  however,  had  no  object  but  to  take 
Galata;  and,  expecting  to  receive  Important  aid 
from  Pisani,  ho  attacked  the  Genoese  colony 
by  sea  and  land.  His  assault  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  luke warmness  of  the  Venetians.  Pisani  retired 
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toNoRmnont,  tocfTcrtii  jiinrlion  with  Ihoratnliin 
flci't ;  1111(1  Pituano  Doria,  who  had  piii'Hucd  him 
witli  II  suprrior  force,  in  n'tiirniii^  to  (ialata  to 
piiHS  till'  winter,  Htonneti  tiie  town  of  Ileracleiii 
on  tlie  Seu  of  Murniora,  wliere  Cantacu/cnos  liad 
colleeled  lar^'e  niai;a/iiieH  of  provisions,  ami 
tarried  olT  a  rieli  i)ooty,  witl>  many  wealtliy 
GrecliH,  wlio  were  (•r)mp<lled  to  ransom  tliem- 
wives  l)y  paying;  larjje  sums  to  tiiese  captors. 
CJantaeuzenos  was  now  Ix'sieged  in  (-'onstnnti- 
nople.  .  .  .  Tiie  (Jenoese,  nn  il)le  to  mal<e  any 
impression  on  tlie  eity,  iiKiemnitied  tliemselves 
by  ruvuginp  tlie  (Jrec  k  territory  on  tlie  Hlaek 
Sea.  .  .  .  Early  in  tlie  year  i;r)'^,  Pisani  returned 
to  C'onstantinople  with  the  Catalan  tleel,  under 
Ponzio  da  Santapace,  and  ii  jrreat  battle  was 
fought  Ix'tween  the  allies  and  the  (Jeiioese,  in 
full  view  of  Constant inojjle  and  (ialata.  Tlie 
scene  of  the  eoinhat  was  oil'  tlie  island  of  Prote, 
and  it  received  the  name  of  Vrachoi)liagos  from 
sonu' sunken  rocks,  of  which  the  (Jenoese  availed 
tlieniseives  in  their  niaiKeuvre.s.  'i'he  honour  of 
n  doubtful  and  bloody  day  rested  with  tli(! 
Genoese.  .  .  .  PiHanisooiKiuittcd  the  neiglibour- 
luMul  of  Constantinople,  and  Canlacuzeiios, 
having  nothing  more  to  liope  from  the  Venetian 
alliance  .  .  .  concluded  a  peiuu'  with  the  rei)ub- 
lic  of  Genoa.  In  this  war  lie  had  c.\i)osed  the 
weakness  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  decline  of 
the  maritime  force  of  Greece,  to  all  the  states  of 
Europe.  The  treaty  coiilirniod  all  the  ])revious 
privileges  and  encroachments  of  the  colony  of 
Galata  and  other  Genoese  establishments  in  tlie 
Empire." — G.  Finlay,  Hht.  of  the  Jii/zniitiiie  and 
(irirk  KDipiirs,  71«-14r):i,  bk.  4,  rfi.  2,  mrt.  4.— 
Tlie  retirement  of  the  (trceka  from  tlu;  contest 
did  not  dieck  the  war  between  Genoa  and 
Venice  and  the  other  allies  of  the  latter,  wliicli 
was  continued  until  l!}r)5.  The  Genoese  were 
defeated,  August  29,  135i5,  by  tlie  Venetians  and 
Catalans,  in  a  great  battle  fought  near  Lojera, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Sardinia,  losing  41 
galleys  and  4,r)(K)  or  5,000  men.  They  obtained 
their  revenge  tlie  next  year,  on  the  4tli  of 
November,  when  Paganino  Doria  surprised  the 
Venetian  admiral,  Pisaai,  at  Portolongo,  opposite 
the  island  of  Sapienza,  as  he  was  preparing  to  g6 
into  winter-quarters.  ' '  The  Venetians  sustained 
not  so  much  a  defeat  as  a  total  (Hscomtiture ;  450 
were  killed;  an  eiioruious  number  of  prisoners, 
loosely  calculated  at  6,(M)0,  and  a  highly  valuable 
booty  in  jjrizes  and  stores,  were  taken."  In 
June,  13."),  the  war  was  ended  by  a  treaty  which 
excluded  Venice  from  all  B'ack  Sea  ports  except 
Catla.— W.  C.  Ilazlitt,  JUdL  of  the  Venetian 
Repiiblk,  ch.  18-19  (r.  3). 

> '  so  in:  F.  A.  Parker,  The  Fleets  of  the  World, 
pp       -94. 

A.  D,  1453.— Conquest  by  the  Turks.— 
Maliomet  II.,  son  of  Aniuratli  II.  came  to  the 
Ottoman  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in* 
1451.  "The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was 
the  first  object  on  wliidi  liis  tlioughts  were  fixed 
at  the  opening  of  his  reign.  The  resolution 
witli  which  lie  had  formed  this  purpose  expressed 
itself  in  his  stern  reply  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperor,  offering  him  tribute  if  he  would 
renounce  the  project  of  building  a  fort  on  the 
Euroj)ean  shore  of  tlie  Bosporus,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  only  five  miles  from  the  capital, 
would  give  liiin  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea. 
He  ordered  the  envoys  to  retire,  and  tlireatened 
to  flay  alive  any  who  should  dare  to  bring  him  a 


nimuur  m«'S8age  again.  The  fort  was  finiHJied  in 
three  months  and  garrisoned  with  4(N)  janizaries; 
a  tribute  was  exacted  of  all  vessels  that  passed, 
and  war  was  formally  declared  by  the  Sultan. 
Constantine  [Constantine  Palieologiis,  the  last 
(}reck  Emperor)  made  tlie  best  preparations  in 
his  power  for  defence;  but  he  could  muster  only 
<((K)  Greek  soldiers."  In  order  to  secure  aid  from 
tlie  Pope  and  the  Italians,  Constantine  united 
himself  witli  tlie  Uoman  Church.  A  few  hundred 
troops  were  then  sent  to  his  assistance;  Init,  at 
the  most,  he  had  only  Hucceeded  in  manning  the 
many  miles  of  the  city  wall  with  9,(K)()  men, 
when,  in  April,  1453,  the  Sultan  invested  it. 
The  Turkish  army  was  said  to  number  250,000 
men,  and  420  vessels  were  counted  in  the  accoin- 
jianying  fleet.  A  summons  to  surrender  was 
answered  with  indignant  refusal  by  Constantine, 
"  who  had  calmly  resolved  not  to  survive  tlie 
fall  of  the  city,"  and  the  final  assault  of  the 
furious  Turks  was  made  on  I  hi'  29th  of  May,  1453, 
Tiie  heroic-  Emperor  was  slain  among  the  last 
defenders  of  tlie  gate  of  St.  Homanos,  and  the 
janizaries  rode  over  his  dead  IxMly  as  they 
charged  info  the  streets  of  the  fallen  Koniaii 
capital.  "The  desiJiiiring  jieople  —  senators, 
priests,  monks,  nuns,  husbands,  wives  and 
eliildren  —  sought  safety  in  the!  church  of  St. 
Soiihia.  A  propliecv  had  been  circulated  that 
here;  the  Turks  would  be  arrested  by  an  angel 
from  heaven,  witli  a  drawn  sword;  and  hither 
tli(!  miserable  niulfitiide  crowded,  in  tlie  expec- 
tation of  supcrnafunil  hell).  ''"'  conquerors 
followed,  sword  in  hand,  slaughtering  those 
whom  they  encountered  in  tlie  street.  They 
broke  down  the  doors  of  tlie  church  witli  axes, 
and,  rushing  in,  committed  ever}'  act  of  atrocity 
that  a  frantic  tliirst  for  blood  and  the  iiitlanied 
])assions  of  demons  could  suggest.  All  the 
uiihap|iv  victims  were  divided  as  slaves  among 
the  soldiers,  without  regard  to  blood  or  rank, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  camp;  and  tlie  mighty 
cathedral,  so  long  the  glory  of  tlie  Christian 
world,  soon  presented  only  traces  of  the  orgies 
of  hell.  The  other  quarters  of  the  city  were 
plundered  by  other  divi.sions  of  tlic  army.  .  .  . 
About  noon  the  Sultan  made  his  triumplial  entry 
by  the  gate  of  St.  Romanos,  passing  by  tlu;  body 
of  the  Emperor,  which  lay  concealed  among  the 
slain.  Entering  the  church,  he  ordered  a  moolah 
to  ascend  the  bema  and  announce  to  the  Mussul- 
mans that  St.  Sophia  was  now  a  mosque,  con- 
secrated to  the  prayers  of  the  true  l)clievers.  lie 
ordered  the  body  of  the  P^mperor  to  be  sought, 
his  liead  to  be  exposetl  to  the  i)eoi)le,  and  after- 
wards to  be  .sent  as  a  trophy,  to  be  seen  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Ottoman 
E]mpirC.  For  three  days  the  city  was  given  up 
to  the  indescriliable  liorrors  of  pillage  and  the 
license  of  the  Mu.ssulman  soldiery.  Forty 
tliousand  perished  during  the  siick  of  the  city 
and  fifty  tliousand  were  reduced  to  slavery." — 
C.  C.  Felton,  Oreeee,  Ancient  and  Modern  : 
Fourth  course,  lert.  0. 

Also  in:  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires  from  716  to  1453,  bk.  4,  ch.  2.— E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  68. 

A.  D.  i4S3-ii^8i, — The  city  repopulated  and 
rebuilt. — Creation  of  the  Turkish  Stamboul. — 
"  It  was  necessary  for  Moliammed  II.  to  repeople 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  render  it  the  capital 
of  the  Othoman  Empire.     The  installation  of  an 
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(irtlio<lox  Piitriarch  culiiH'd  tlio  julmls  of  the 
(Jri'ckH,  and  nmny  wlio  had  I'lnijrmtcd  before  the 
HieK'i'  >,'ra(ltially  returned,  and  were  allowed  to 
claim  a  porlioii  of  their  property.  Hut  the  slow 
increase  of  populaliun,  caused  hy  a  si  use  of 
8C<  iirity  and  the  hopi'  of  jrain,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Hultan,  who  was  deterrnimil  to  see  his  ca|)ilal 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Kast.  and  who 
knew  that  it  had  fornu^rly  exceeded  Damascus, 
I{a;;dad  and  (.'airo,  in  wealth,  extent  and  pojju- 
lution.  From  most  of  his  sul)se(|uent  c(m((Uests 
Jlohamnied  compelled  the  wealthiest  of  the  in- 
liahitjints  to  emigrate  to  Constantinople,  where 
111'  granted  them  plots  of  land  to  build  tiieir 
houses.  .  .  .  Turks,  Greeks,  Servians,  Bulgari- 
ans, Albanians,  and  Lazes,  followed  one  another 
in  (piick  succession,  and  long  before  the  end  of 
his  reign  Constantinople  was  crowded  by  a  num- 
erous and  active  population,  and  i)resented  a  more 
tlourishing  aspect  than  it  liad  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding century.  The  embellishment  of  Ins  capital 
was  also  the  object  of  the  Sultan's  attention. 
.  ,  .  Moscjues,  niinarets,  fountains  and  tombs, 
the  great  objects  of  architectural  mugniticeuce 
among    the  Mussulmuus,    were  coustructed   in 


every  quarter  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  picturesquo 
beauty  of  the  Stamboul  of  the  jin'seni  day  owe8 
most  of  its  artificial  features  to  the  Otlioinan  con- 
(|U(st,  and  wears  a  'I'urkish  aspect.  'I"he  Con- 
stantinople of  the  My/anline  Empire  disappeared 
with  the  last  relics  "of  the  (Jreek  Empin-.  The 
traveller  who  now  desires  to  view  the  vestiges  of 
a  Byzantine  capital,  and  examine  the  hist  n-licH 
of  Hvzantiiu-  arcldtectiire,  nuist  continue  IdH 
travels  eastward  to  Prebizond."— (5.  Finlay,  llint. 
iif  thi  /ti/:ii>itinf  aiuf  (/reek  Eiiiirire»,  J'loiii  710  to 
14.">;J,  />/,:  -t.  ch.  2.  Htrt.  7. 

A.  D.  1807.— Threatened  by  »  British  fleet. 
Sec  TruKs:  A.  1).  lS(MMsi»7. 

CONSTANTINOPLE ,    Conference    of 

(1877).     Sei'  Tl  UKS;  A.   I)    lH(ll-tH77. 

CONSTANTIUS  I.,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  I). 
»)5-;tO(( Constantius  II.,  .V.  D.  ;t:«7-:i(H. 

CONSTITUTION,  The  battles  of  the  frie- 
a.e.  See  I'nitkd  States  ok  Am.:  A.  I).  18l5- 
181:J,  and  1H14. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ARAGON  AND 
CASTILE  (the  old  monarchy).  See  Coiitkh, 
TiiK  Iv\m,v  Sj'amsu. 


CONSTITUTION  OF   THE   ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 


The  subjoined  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  i.s  a  translation  "from  the 
olHcial  edition  of  1S08,"  taken  from  R.  Napps 
work  on  "The  Argentine  Republic,"  prepared 
for  the  Central  Argentine  Commission  on  the  Cen- 
tenary Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  1876.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "Statesman's  Year-Book"  of  1803, 
there  have  been  no  modifications  since  18C0: 

Part  I. 

Article  i.  The  Argentine  Nation  adopts  the 
federal-republican,  and  representative  form  of 
Government,  as  established  by  the  present  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  2.  The  Federal  Government  sliall  main- 
lain  the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

Art.  3.  The  authorities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  reside  in  the  city  which  a  special  law 
of  Congress  may  declare  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, subsequently  to  the  cession  by  one  or 
more  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  of  the  terri- 
tory about  to  be  federalized. 

Art.  4.  The  Federal  Government  shall  ad- 
minister the  expenses  of  the  Nation  out  of  the 
revenue  in  the  National  Treasury,  derived  from 
import  and  export  duties ;  from  the  sale  and  lease 
of  the  public  lands;  from  postage;  and  from 
such  other  taxes  as  the  General  Congress  may 
equitably  and  proportionably  lay  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  as  also,  from  such  loans  and  credits  as  may 
be  decreed  by  it  in  times  of  national  necessity,  or 
for  enterprises  of  national  utility. 

Art.  5.  Each  Province  shall  make  a  Constitu- 
tion for  itself,  according  to  the  republican  repre- 
sentative system,  and  thi;  principles,  declarations 
and  guarantees  of  this  Constitution ;  and  which 
shall  provide  for  (secure)  Municipal  Government, 
primary  education  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Under  these  conditions  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  guarantee  to  each  Province  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  its  institutions. 

Art.  6.  The  Federal  Government  shall  inter- 
vene in  the  Provinces  to  guarantee  the  republican 


form  of  Government,  or  to  repel  foreign  invos.on, 
and  also,  on  ajiplication  of  their  constituted  au- 
thorities, should  they  liave  been  deposed  by 
sedition  or  l)y  invasion  from  another  Province, 
ff)r  the  purpose  of  sustaining  or  re-establishing 
them. 

Art.  7.  Full  faith  shall  be  given  in  each  Prov- 
ince to  the  public  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  every  f)thcr  Province;  and  Ctmgrcss  may  by 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts  and  proceedings  shall  be  ])roved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Art.  8.  The  citizens  of  each  Province  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  j^rivileges  and  immuni- 
ties, inlierent  to  the  citizens  of  all  the  several 
Provinces.  The  reciprocid  extradition  of  crimi- 
nals between  all  the  Provinces,  is  obligatory. 

Art.  9.  Thro)ighout  the  territory  of  the  Nation, 
no  other  than  the  National  Custom-IIou.ses  shall 
be  allowed,  and  they  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
tariffs  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

Art.  10.  The  circulation  of  all  goods  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  Republic,  is  free  within 
its  borders,  as  also,  that  of  all  species  of  mer- 
chandise which  may  be  dispatched  by  the  Cus- 
tom-Housesof  entry. 

Art.  It.  Such  articles  of  native  or  foreign  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  cattle  of  every  kind,  which 
pass  from  one  Province  to  another,  shall  be  free 
from  all  transit-duties,  and  also  the  vehicles, 
vessels  or  animals,  which  transport  them ;  and  no 
tax,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  can  be  henceforward 
imposed  upon  them  on  account  of  such  transit. 

Art.  12.  Vessels  bound  from  one  Province  to 
another,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  enter,  anchor, 
or  pay  transit-duties ;  nor  in  any  case  can  prefer- 
ences be  granted  to  one  port  over  another,  by 
any  commercial  laws  or  regulations. 

Art.  13.  New  Provinces  may  be  admitted  into 
the  Nation;  but  no  Province  shall  be  erected 
within  the  territory  of  any  other  Province,  or 
Provinces,  nor  any  Province  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  various  Provinces,  without  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  Provinces  con- 
cerned, ns  well  lis  of  Congress. 

Art.  14.  All  the  inhahitimts  of  the  Nation  shall 
enjoy  the  following  rights,  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  exercise:  viz.,  to  labor  and 
to  practice  all  lawful  industry;  to  trade  and 
navigate;  to  petition  the  authorities;  to  enter, 
remain  in,  travel  over  and  leave,  Argentine  terri- 
tory ;  to  publish  their  ideas  in  the  public-press 
without  previous  censure ;  to  enjoy  and  dispose 
of  their  property;  to  associate  for  useful  pur- 
poses; to  profess  freely  their  religion;  to  teach 
and  to  learn. 

Art.  15.  In  the  Argentine  Nation  there  are  no 
slaves;  the  few  which  now  exist  shall  be  free 
from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  special  law  shall  regulate  the  indem- 
nity acknowledged  as  due  by  this  declaration. 
All  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  persons 
is  a  crime,  for  which  those  who  make  them,  as 
well  as  the  notary  or  functionary  which  author- 
izes them,  shall  be  responsible,  and  the  slaves 
who  in  any  manner  whatever  may  be  introduced, 
shall  be  free  from  the  sole  fact  that  they  tread 
the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  16,  The  Argentine  Nation  does  not  ad- 
mit the  p  ogatives  of  blood  nor  of  birth ;  in  it, 
there  are  no  personal  privileges  or  titles  of  no- 
bility. All  its  inhabitants  are  equal  in  presence 
of  the  law,  and  admissible  to  office  without  other 
condition  than  that  of  fitness.  Equality  is  the 
basis  of  taxation  as  well  as  of  public-posts. 

Art.  17.  Property  is  inviolable,  and  no  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Nation  can  be  deprived  of  it,  save  by 
virtue  of  a  sentence  based  on  law.  The  expropri- 
ation for  public  utility  mu.st  be  authorized  bylaw 
and  previously  indemnified.  Congress  alone  shall 
impose  the  contributions  mentioned  in  Art.  4. 
No  personal  service  shall  be  exacted  save  by 
virtue  of  law,  or  of  a  sentence  founded  on  law. 
Every  author  or  inventor  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
prietor of  his  Avork,  invention  or  discovery,  for 
the  term  wliich  the  law  accords  to  him.  The  con- 
fiscation of  property  is  henceforward  and  forever, 
stricken  from  the  Argentine  penal-code.  No 
armed  body  can  make  requisitions,  nor  exact  as- 
sistance of  any  kind. 

Art.  18.  No  inhabitant  of  the  Nation  shall 
sulTcr  punishment  without  a  previous  judgment 
founded  on  a  law  passed  previously  to  the  cause  of 
judgment,  nor  be  judged  by  special  commis.-iions, 
or  withdrawn  from  the  Judges  designated  by 
law  before  the  opening  of  the  cause.  No  one 
shall  be  obliged  to  testify  against  himself;  nor  he 
arrested,  save  by  virtue  of  a  written  order  from 
a  competent  authoi  The  defense  at  law  both 
of  the  person  and  i  rights,  is  inviolable.  The 
domicil,  private  papers  and  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, are  inviolable;  and  a  law  shall  deter- 
mine in  what  Ciises,  and  under  what  'mputations, 
a  search-warri'.ntcan  proceed  against  and  occupy 
them.  Capital  punisliment  for  political  cau.ses, 
as  well  as  ever"  species  of  torture  and  whippings, 
are  abolished  1.  .'  ever.  The  prisons  of  the  Nation 
shall  be  healthy  and  clean,  for  the  security,  and 
not  for  the  punishment,  of  the  criminals  detained 
in  them,  and  every  measure  which  Jer  pretext 
of  precaution  may  mortify  them  Tiore  than  such 
security  requires,  shall  render  responsible  tl'c 
Judge  T^ho  authorizes  it. 

Art.  19.  Those  private  actions  of  men  that  in 
nowise  offend  public  order  and  morality,  or  in- 
jure a  third  perty,  belong  alone  to  God,  and  are 


beyond  the  authoritj^of  the  magist' atcs.  Noin- 
'  ibitant  of  the  Nation  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
AS  hat  the  law  does  not  ordain,  nor  be  deprived  of 
anything  which  it  does  not  prohibit. 

Art.  20.  Witliin  the  territory  of  the  Nfition, 
foreigners  shall  enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  of  citi- 
zens; they  can  exercise  their  industries,  com- 
merce or  professions,  in  accordance  with  the  laws ; 
own,  buy  and  sell  real-estate;  navigate  the  rivers 
and  coasts;  freely  profess  their  religion,  and  tes- 
tate and  marry.  They  shall  not  be  obliged  to  be- 
come citizens,  nor  to  pay  forced  contributions. 
Two  yeai-s  previous  residence  in  the  Nation  shall 
be  required  for  naturalization,  but  the!  authorities 
can  shorten  this  term  in  favour  of  him  who  so 
desires  it,  under  the  allegation  and  proof  of  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Republic. 

Art.  21.  E\c'ry  Argentine  citizen  is  obliged  to 
arm  himself  in  defense  of  his  country  and  of  this 
Constitution,  according  to  the  laws  which  '  on- 
gress  shall  ordain  for  the  purpose,  ni  1  the  Ic- 
crees  of  the  National  Executive.  T  :liept.  ' 
of  ten  years  from  the  tlay  on  wlii  they  may 
have  obtained  their  citizenshij),  this  service  shall 
be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  naturalized. 

Art.  22.  The  people  shall  not  leliboiate  nor 
govern  save  by  means  of  their  Representatives 
and  Authorities,  created  by  this  Constitution. 
Every  armed  force  or  meeting  of  jiersons  which 
shall  arrogate  to  it.self  the  lights  of  the  people, 
and  petition  in  their  name,  is  g'lilty  of  sedition. 

Art.  23.  In  the  event  of  internal  ci  mmotion  or 
foreign  attack  which  might  place  in  jeopardy 
tho  practice  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  free 
action  of  the  Authorities  created  by  it,  the  Prov- 
ince or  territory  where  such  disturbance  exists 
shall  be  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  all  constitu- 
tional guarantees  being  meantime  suspended 
there.  But  during  such  suspension  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  cannot  condemn  nor  apply 
any  punishment  per  se.  In  respect  to  persons, 
his  power  shall  be  limited  to  arresting  and  re- 
moving Ihem  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
Nation,  f  liould  they  not  prefer  to  leave  Argen- 
tine territory. 

Art.  24.  Congress  shall  establish  the  reform  of 
existing  laws  in  all  branches,  as  iilso  the  trial  by 
Jury. 

Art.  25.  The  Federal  Government  shall  foment 
European  immigration;  and  it  cannot  restrict, 
limit,  nor  lay  any  impost  upon,  the  entry  upon 
Argentine  territory,  of  such  foreigners  as  '^'^me 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil,  improving 
manufactures,  and  intro'Uicing  and  teaching  .  le 
arts  and  sciences. 

Art.  26.  The  navigation  of  the  interior  rivers 
of  the  Nation  is  free  to  all  flags,  subject  only  to 
such  regulations  as  the  National  Authority  may 
dictate. 

Art.  27.  The  Fedenil  Government  is  obliged  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace  and  commerce 
with  foreign  powers,  by  means  of  treaties  which 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  j  rinciples  of  pub- 
lic law  laid  down  in  this  Constiluticm. 

Art.  28.  The  principles,  rights  and  guarantees 
laid  down  in  the  foregoing  articles,  cannot  be 
altered  by  r  ny  laws  intended  to  regulate  their 
pm'  'cc. 

.  29.  Cong;    s  cannot  grant  to  the  Execu- 
.,  nor  *'".e  provincial  hgislaturos  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Provinc"S,  any  "extraordinary  faculties," 
nor  the  "sum  0.'  the  public  power,"  nor  "re- 
nunciations or  supremacies"  by  which  the  lives, 
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horrci  fortune  of  the  Argentines  slmu  u-  'it 
tl.  mercy  oi  any  Government  or  person  ^  'lu' 
ever.  Acts  of  this  nature  sliall  be  irreniC'  <l\y 
null  and  voitl,  and  shall  subject  those  who  franic, 
vote,  or  sign  them,  to  the  pains  and  penalties  in- 
curred by  those  who  are  infamous  traitors  to  their 
country. 

Art.  30.  This  Constitution  can  be  reformed  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  necessity  for  the  reform 
sliall  be  declared  by  Congress  by  at  least  a  two- 
thirds  vote ;  but  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  convention  called  ad  hoc. 

Art.  31.  Tin's  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  which  shall  be  matle  in  piirsuancc  there- 
of, and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
with  Foreign  Powers,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  and  the  authorities  of  every  Prov- 
ince shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  "  ug  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  Provin  o  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Buenos- 
Aires,  in  the  treaties  ratified  after  the  compact  of 
Nov.  11th,  1859. 

Art.  32.  The  Federal  Congress  .shall  not  dictate 
laws  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  es- 
tablish any  federal  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Art.  33.  The  enumcrp.tion  in  this  Constitution 
■of  certain  rights  and  guarantees,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  other  rights  and 
guarantees,  not  enumerated ;  but  which  spring 
from  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
the  republican  foi'm  of  Government. 

Art.  34.  The  Judges  of  the  Fe-'  .1  courts 
shall  not  be  Judges  of  Provincial  tribunals  at  the 
same  time ;  nor  shtdl  the  federal  service,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  constitute  a  domicil  in  the 
Province  where  it  may  be  exercised,  if  it  be  not 
habitvi.dly  that  of  the  employe;  it  being  under- 
stood by  this,  that  all  Provincial  public-service 
is  optional  ir  the  Province  where  such  employe 
may  casually  reside. 

Art.  35.  The  names  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively adopted  for  the  Nation,  since  the  year 
1810  up  to  the  present  time;  viz.,  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Platr;,  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Argentine  Confederation,  shall  hence- 
forward serve  without  distinction,  ollicially  to 
designate  the  Government  a,  I  territory  of  the 
Provinces,  whilst  the  words  Argentine  Nation 
shall  be  employed  in  the  making  and  sanction  of 
the  laws. 

Part  II.— Section  I. 

Article  36.  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  composed 
of  two  Chambers,  one  of  National  Deputies,  and 
the  other  of  Senators  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the 
capital. 

Chapter  I. 

Article  37.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall 
be  composed  of  representatives  elected  directly 
by  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  for  which  pur- 
pose each  one  shall  be  considered  as  a  single 
electoral  district,  and  by  a  simple  plurality  of 
votes  in  the  ratio  of  on  j  for  each  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, or  fur  a  fractioi  not  less  than  10,000. 

Art.  38.  The  dr  .)uties  for  the  first  Legisla- 
ture shall  be  nomiuated  in  the  following  propor- 
tion: for  the  Province  of  Bi.  10s- Aires,  twelve; 
for  that  of  Cordoba,  six;  for  Catamarca,  three; 
Corrientes,  four;  Entre-Rios,  0;  Jujui,  two; 
Mcndoza,  three;  Rioja,  two;  tsalta,  three;  San- 
tiago, four;  San  Juan,  two;  Santa-Fe,  two;  San 
Luis,  two ;  and  for  that  of  Tucumau,  three. 


\rt.  39.  For  the  .second  Legislature!  a  general 
•  ■  ,sus  shall  be  taken,  and  thi;  number  of  Depu- 
'  :  ■  be  regulated  by  it;  thereafter,  tlii.s  census 
snii.i  be  decennial. 

Art.  40.  No  person  shall  be  a  Deputy  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  five 
ycNirs,  have  i)een  four  years  in  the  exercise  of  citi- 
zenship, and  be  a  native  of  the  Province  which 
elects  him,  or  a  resident  of  it  for  the  two  years 
immediiitily  preceding. 

Art.  41.  For  the  lirst  election,  the  provincial 
Legislatures  shall  regulate  the  method  for  a 
direct  election  of  the  National  Deputies.  Con- 
gress shall  ])ass  a  general  law  for  the?  future. 

Art.  42.  The  Deputies  shall  hold  their  place 
for  four  years,  and  are  re-eligible;  but  the  IIousc 
shall  be  renewed  each  biennial,  by  halves;  for 
which  purpose  those  elected  to  the  flrst  Legisla- 
ture, as  soon  as  the  session  opens,  shall  decide  by 
lot  who  sliall  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  period. 

Art.  43.  In  case  of  vacancy,  the  Government 
oi  the  Province  or  of  the  capital,  shall  call  an 
election  for  a  new  member. 

Art.  44.  The  origination  of  the  tax  laws  and 
those  for  the  recruiting  of  troops,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  IIousc  of  Deputies, 

Art.  45.  It  has  the  sole  right  of  impeaching 
before  the  Senate,  the  President,  Vice-President, 
their  Ministers,  and  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  inferior  Tribunals  of  the  Nation, 

suits  which  may  be  undertaken  against  them 
f(.  the  improper  discharge  of,  or  deficiency  in, 
the  exercise  of  their  functions;  or  for  common 
crimes,  after  having  heard  them,  and  declared  by 
a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present, 
that  there  is  cause  for  proceeding  against  them. 

Chapter  II. 

Article  46.  The  Sei  ate  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  eacu  Province,  chosen  by  the 
Legislatures  thereof  by  plurality  of  vote,  and  two 
from  the  capital  elected  in  the  form  pr  "cribed 
for  the  election  of  the  President  of  tl  Nation. 
Each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Art.  47.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who 
.shall  not  liave  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
been  six  years  u  citizen  of  the  Nation,  enjoy  an 
annual  rent  (  income  of  two  thousand  hard- 
dollars,  and  be  a  native  of  the  Pr  ice  which 
elects  him,  or  a  resident  of  the  same  1l/  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding 

Art.  48.  Tli(  Senat"-  >  shall  enjoy  their  trust 
for  nine  years  ind  j.  ^  "'lefinitely  re-eligible; 
but  the  Senat'  ''a'-l  l  •  jewed  by  thirds  each 
three  years,  a:  hall  uecide  by  lot,  as  soon  as 
they  be  all  re-i  .ted,  who  shall  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  fir:it  and  second  triennial  periods. 

Art.  49.  The  Vice-I'resident  of  the  Nation  shall 
be  President  of  the  Senate;  but  shall  have  no 
vote,  except  in  a  ease  of  a  tie. 

Art.  50.  The  Senate  shall  chooce  a  President 
pro-tempore  who  f*hall  preside  during  the  absence 
of  the  Vice-I*ri'.sident,  or  v/heii  he  shall  exercise 
the  ofllce  of  President  of  the  Nation. 

Art.  SI.  Tiie  Senate  si  all  have  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments  presented  by  the  IIousc  of 
Deiiuties.  When  sitting  for  that  pur|)o.se  they 
shall  be  under  itli.  When  the  President  of  the 
Nation  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 
No  person  shall  l>e  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  member.",  present. 

Art.  52.  Judgment  in  case  of  impeachment, 
shall  not  exteuil  further  than  to  remo  ul  from 
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ofllce,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
olHce  of  lionor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  Nation. 
But  tlio  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  he 
liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punish- 
ment according  to  law,  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. 

Art.  S3,  It  belongs,  moreover,  to  the  Senate, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  declare  martial  law 
in  one  or  more  points  of  the  Republic,  in  case  of 
foreign  aggression. 

Art.  54.  Wlien  any  seat  of  a  Senator  be  va- 
cant by  death,  resignation  or  other  reason,  the 
Government  to  which  tlie  vacancy  belongs,  shall 
inunediately  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 
member. 

Chapter  III. 

Article  55.  Both  Chambers  shall  meet  in  ordi- 
nary session,  every  year  from  the  1st  May  until 
the  ;Wth  Sejjtember.  They  can  be  extraordi- 
narily convoked,  or  iheir  session  be  prolonged  by 
the  President  of  the  Nation. 

Art.  56.  Eiich  House  shall  be  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members.  Neither  of  them  shall  enter  into 
session  without  an  absolute  majority  cf  its  mem- 
bei's;  but  a  smaller  number  may  compel  absent 
members  to  attend  ihe  sessions,  in  such  terms 
and  untler  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  es- 
tablish. 

Art,  5^.  Both  Houses  .shall  begin  and  close 
their  sessions  simultaneously.  Neither  of  them 
whilst  in  sessions  can  suspend  its  meetings  for 
more  tlian  three  days,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other. 

Art,  58.  Each  House  may  make  its  rules  of 
proceeding,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior 
in  tlie  e.\ercise  of  their  functions,  or  remove,  and 
even  e.xpel  them  from  the  House,  for  physical  or 
moral  incapacity  occurring  after  their  incorpora- 
tion; but  a  majority  of  one  above  one  half  of 
the  members  present,  shall  suffice  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  voluntary  resignation. 

Art.  59.  In  the  act  of  their  incorporation  the 
Senators  and  Deputies  shall  take  an  oath  to 
properly  fulfil  their  charge,  and  to  act  in  all 
things  in  conformity  to  the  prescriptions  of  this 
Constitution. 

Art.  60,  No  member  of  Congress  can  be  in- 
dicted, judicially  interrogated,  or  molested  for 
any  opinion  or  discourse  which  he  may  have 
uttered  in  fulfilment  of  his  Legislative  duties. 

Art.  61.  No  Senator  or  Deputy,  during  the 
term  for  which  he  may  have  been  elected,  shall 
be  arrested,  except  when  taken  '  in  flagrante'  com- 
mission of  some  crime  which  merits  capital  pun- 
ishment or  other  degrading  sentence ;  an  account 
thereof  shall  be  rendered  to  the  Chamber  he  be- 
longs to,  witli  a  verbal  process  of  the  facts. 

Art.  62.  When  a  complaint  in  writing  be  made 
befc'rc  the  ordinary  courts  against  any  Senator 
or  Deputy,  each  Chamber  can  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  suspend  the  accused  in  his  functions  and 
plac'i  him  at  the  disposition  of  the  competent 
judge  for  trial. 

Art.  63.  Each  of  the  Chambers  can  cause  the 
l^Iinisters  of  the  Executive  to  come  to thei.*-  Hall, 
to  give  sucii  explanations  or  information  as  may 
be  considered  convenient. 

Art.  64.  No  member  of  Congress  can  receive 
any  post  or  commission  from  the  Executive,  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  his  respective  Chum- 


ber,  excepting  such  as  are  in  the  line  of  promo- 
tion. 

Art.  65.  The  regular  ecclesiastics  cannot  be 
members  of  Congress,  nor  can  the  Governors  of 
Provinces  represent  the  Province  which  they 
govern. 

Art.  66.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  shall  be 
remunerated  for  their  services,  by  a  compensation 
to  be  ascertained  by  law. 

Chapter  IV. 
Article  67.  The  Congress  shall  have  power; — 
1.  To  legislate  upon  the  Custom-Houses  and  es- 
tablish import  duties;  which,  as  well  as  all  ap- 
praisements for  tlieir  collection,  shall  be  uniform 
througliout  the  Nation,  it  being  clearly  understood 
tliat  these,  as  well  as  all  other  national  contribu- 
tions, can  be  paid  in  any  money  at  the  just  value 
which  may  be  current  in  the  respective  Provinces. 
Also,  to  establisli  export  duties.  2.  To  lay  direct 
taxes  for  determinate  periods,  whenever  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  require  it, 
which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  territory 
of  the  Nation.  3.  To  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  Nation.  4.  To  determine  the  use 
and  sale  of  the  National  lands.  5.  To  establish 
and  regulate  a  National  Bank  in  the  capital,  with 
branches  in  the  Provinces,  and  witli  power  tv 
emit  bills.  6.  To  regulate;  tlie  payment  of  tlie 
home  and  foreign  debts  of  tlie  Nation.  7.  To 
annually  determiuc  the  estimatLS  of  the  National 
Administration,  and  approve  or  reject  the  ac- 
counts of  expenses.  8.  To  grant  subsidies  from 
the  National  Treasury  to  those  Provinces,  whose 
revenues,  according  to  their  budgets,  do  not  suf- 
fice to  cover  the  ordinary  expenses.  9.  To  regu- 
late tlie  free  navigation  of  the  interior  rivers, 
open  such  ports  as  may  be  cousidereil  necessary, 
create  and  suppress  Custom-Houses,  but  without 
suppressing  those  which  existed  in  each  Province 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation.  10.  To  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  adopt  a  uniform  .system  of  weights  .ind 
measures  for  the  wliole  Nation.  11.  To  decree 
civil,  commercial,  penal  and  mining  Codes,  but 
such  (lodes  shall  have  no  power  to  change  local 

i'urisdiction;  their  application  shall  belong  to  the 
'ederal  cr  Provincial  courts,  in  accordance  with 
sucli  things  or  persons  as  may  come  under  their 
respective  jurisdiction;  especially,  general  laws 
embracing  the  whole  Nation,  shall  be  passed  ujion 
naturalization  and  citizenship,  subject  to  the 
principle  of  native  citizenship ;  also  upon  bank- 
ruptcy, the  counterfeiting  of  current-money  and 
public  State  documents;  and  such  laws  as  may 
be  required  for  the  establishment  of  trial  by 
«ury.  12.  To  regulate  commerce  by  land  and 
sea  with  foreign  nations,  and  between  the  Prov- 
inces. 13.  To  establish  and  regulate  the  general 
post-oflices  and  post-roads  of  the  Nation.  14.  To 
finally  settle  the  National  boundaries,  fix  those 
of  the  Provinces,  create  new  Provinces,  and  de- 
termine by  a  special  legislation,  the  organization 
and  governments,  which  such  National  territories 
as  are  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  Province, 
shouhl  have.  15.  To  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  frontiers;  preserve  peaceful  relations  with 
the  Indians,  and  promote  their  conversion  to 
Catholicism.  16.  To  provide  all  things  condu- 
cive to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  happiness  of  the  Provinces,  and 
to  the  increase  of  enlightenment,  decreeing  plans 
for  general  and  university  instruction,  promoting 
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Industry,  immigration,  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, and  navigable  canals,  the  peopling  of  the 
National  lands,  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  new  industries,  the  importation  of  for- 
eign capital  and  the  exploration  of  the  interior 
rivers,  by  protection  laws  to  these  ends,  and  by 
temporary  concessions  and  stimulating  recom- 
penses. 17.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  create  and  suppress  public 
offices,  fl.v  their  attributes,  grant  pensions,  decree 
lionors  and  general  amnesties.  18.  To  accept  or 
reject  the  resignation  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  declare  new  elec- 
tions; to  make  the  scrutiny  and  rectification  of 
the  same.  19.  To  mtify  or  reject  the  treaties 
made  with  other  Nations  and  tht  Concordats  with 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  regulate  the  patronage  of 
advowsons  throughout  the  Nation.  20.  To  admit 
religious  orders  withiii  the  Nation,  other  than 
those  already  existing.  21.  To  authorize  the 
Executive  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  22. 
To  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to 
make  rules  concerning  prizes.  23.  To  fix  the 
land  and  sea  forces  in  time  of  peace  and  war:  and 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  said  forces.  24.  To  jjrovidc  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  of  all,  or  a  part  of,  the  Provinces,  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Nation,  suppress  insur- 
rections or  repel  invasions.  To  provide  for  or- 
ganizing, arming,  and  disciplining  said  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
emploved  in  the  service  of  the  Nation,  reserving 
to  theWovinces  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  corresponding  chiefs  and  otHcers,  and  the  au- 
thority of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  25.  To  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  within  the 
territory  of  the  Nation,  and  the  going  beyond  it 
of  the  National  forces.  26.  To  declare  martial 
law  in  any  or  various  points  of  the  Nation  in 
case  of  domestic  commotion,  and  ratify  or  sus- 
pend the  declaration  of  martial  law  made  by  the 
executive  during  the  recess.  27.  To  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  over  the  territory  of  the  Na- 
tional capital,  and  over  such  other  places  acquired 
by  purchase  or  cession  in  any  of  the  Provinc  ,'s, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishmg  forts,  arsenals, 
warehouses,  or  other  needful  national  buildings. 
28.  To  make  all  laws  and  regulations  which  shall 
be  necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  others  vested  by  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Nation. 

Chapter  V. 

Article  68.  Laws  may  originate  in  either  of 
the  Houses  of  Congress,  by  bills  presented  by 
their  members  or  by  the  Executive,  excepting 
those  relative  to  the  objects  treated  of  in  Art.  44. 

Art.  69.  A  bill  being  approved  by  the  House 
wherein  it  originated,  shall  pass  for  discussion 
to  the  other  House.  Being  approved  by  both,  it 
shal'  pass  to  the  Executive  of  the  Nation  for  liis 
examination ;  and  should  it  receive  his  approba- 
tion he  shall  publish  it  as  law. 

Art.  70.  Every  bill  not  returned  within  ten 
working-days  by  the  Executive,  shall  be  taken  as 
approved  by  Jiim. 

Art.  71.  No  bill  entirely  rejected  by  one 
House,  cjiii  be  presented  again  during  that  year. 
But  should  it  be  only  amphtied  or  corrected  \Jy  the 
revising  House,  it  shall  return  to  that  wherein 
it  originated ;  and  if  there  the  additions  or  cor- 


rections be  approved  by  an  absolute  majority, 
it  shall  pass  to  the  Executive.  If  the  additions 
or  corrections  be  rejected,  it  shall  return  to  the 
revising  Hou.se,  anil  if  liere  they  be  again  sanc- 
tioned by  a  majority  of  two-tiilrds  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  sliall  pi.ss  to  the  other  House,  and  it  sliall 
not  be  understood  that  the  said  additions  and 
corrections  are  rejected,  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  should  so  vote. 

Art.  72.  A  bill  being  rejected  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Executive,  he  shall  return  it  with  his 
objections  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated; 
here  it  shall  be  debated  again ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
firmed by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  it  shall  pass 
again  to  the  revising  House.  If  both  Houses 
should  pass  it  by  the  same  majority,  it  becomes 
a  law,  and  shall  be  sent  to  the  Kxecutive  for 
pronudgation.  In  such  case  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  so  voting  shall  be  recorded,  as 
well  as  the  objections  of  tiie  Exeeativt',  and  sliall 
be  immediately  published  in  tlie  daily-press.  If 
tl'.e  Houses  difTcr  upon  the  objections,  the  bill 
can  lot  be  renew  d  during  that  year. 

Art.  73.  The  following  formula  shall  be  used 
in  the  passage  of  the  laws:  "The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Argentine  Nation  in 
Congress  as.seml)led,  etc..  decree,  or  sanction, 
with  the  force  of  law." 

Section  II.— Chapter  I. 

Article  74.  The  Executive  power  of  the  Na- 
tion shall  be  exercised  by  a  citizen,  with  the  title 
of  "President  of  the  Argentine  Nation." 

Art.  75.  In  case  of  the  sickness,  absence  from 
the  capital,  death,  resignation  or  dismissal  of  the 
President,  the  Executive  power  .shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Nation.  In 
case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
i.bility  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Nation,  Congress  will  determine  which  public 
functionary  shall  then  fill  the  Presidency,  until 
the  disability  be  removed  or  a  new  President  be 
elected. 

Art.  76.  No  person  except  a  natural-born  citi- 
zen or  a  son  of  a  natural-born  citizen  brought 
forth  abroad,  shall  be  eligible  as  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  Nation ;  he  is  required  to 
belong  to  the  Apostolic-Roman-Catholic  com- 
munion, and  possess  the  other  qualifications  re- 
quired to  be  elected  Senator. 

Art.  77.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  hold  office  during  the  term  of  six  yeara; 
and  cannot  be  re-elected  except  ifter  an  interval 
of  an  equal  period. 

Art.  78.  The  President  of  the  Nation  shall 
cease  in  his  functions  the  very  daj'  on  which  his 
period  of  six  years  expires,  and  no  event  what- 
ever which  may  have  interrupted  it,  can  be  a 
motive  for  completing  it  at  a  later  time. 

Art.  79.  The  President  aud  Vice-President 
shall  receive  a  compensation  from  the  National 
Treasury,  which  cannot  be  altered  during  the 

Eerio<l  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 
»uring  the  same  period  they  cannot  exercise  any 
other  office  nor  receive  any  other  emolument 
from  the  Nation,  or  any  of  its  Provinces. 

Art.  80.  I'he  President  and  Vice-President  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  execution  of  their  offices, 
shall  take  the  following  oath  administered  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  (the  first  time  by  the 
President  of  the  Constituent  Congress)  in  Con- 
gress assembled:  "I  (such  on  one)  swear   by 
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God  ',iur  Lord,  and  by  these  Holy  Evangelists, 
that  I  will  faithfully  and  patriotically  execute 
the  oHke  of  I'rcsident  (or  Vice-President)  of  the 
Nation,  and  observe  and  cause  to  be  faithfully 
observed,  the  (Jonstitution  of  the  Argentine  Na- 
tion. If  I  should  not  do  so,  let  God  and  the 
Nation  indict  me. " 

Chapter  II. 

Article  8i.  The  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Nation,  shall  be  made  in 
the  following  manner: — The  capital  and  each  of 
the  Provinces  shall  by  direct  vote  nominate  a 
board  of  electors,  double  the  number  of  Depu- 
ties and  Senators  which  they  send  to  Congress, 
with  the  same  qualifications  and  under  the  same 
form  as  those  prescribed  for  the  election  of  Depu- 
ties. Deputies  or  Senators,  or  olliccrs  in  the  pay 
of  tile  Federal  Government  cannot  be  electors. 
The  electors  being  met  in  the  National-capital 
and  in  that  of  their  respective  Provinces,  four 
months  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of 
the  out- going  President,  they  shall  proceed  by 
signed  ballots,  to  elect  a  President,  and  V^ice- 
President,  one  of  which  shall  state  the  person  as 
President,  and  the  other  the  person  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, for  whom  they  vote.  Two  lists  shall  be 
made  of  all  the  individuals  elected  as  President, 
and  other  two  also,  of  those  elected  as  Vice- 
President,  with  the  number  of  votes  which  each 
may  have  received.  These  lists  shall  be  signed 
by  the  electors,  and  shall  be  remitted  closed  and 
sealed,  two  of  them  (one  of  each  kind)  to  the 
President  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Municipality  in  the  capital, 
among  whose  records  they  shall  remain  deposited 
and  closed;  the  other  two  shall  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  (the  lirst  time  to  the 
President  of  the  Constituent  Congress). 

Art.  82.  The  President  of  the  Senate  (the 
first  time  that  of  the  Constituent  Congress)  all 
the  lists  being  received,  shall  open  them  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses.  Four  members  of 
Congress  taken  by  lot  and  associated  to  the  Secre- 
taries, shall  immediately  proceed  to  count  the 
votes,  and  to  announce  the  number  which  may 
result  in  favor  of  each  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Nation.  Those 
who  have  received  an  absolute  majority  of  all 
the  votes  in  both  cases,  shall  be  immediately  pro- 
claimed President  and  Vice-President. 

Art.  83.  In  case  there  be  no  absolute  ma- 
jority, on  account  of  a  division  of  the  votes.  Con- 
gress shall  elect  one  of  the  two  persons  who  shall 
have  received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  If 
the  first  majority  should  have  fallen  to  a  single 
person,  and  the  second  to  two  or  more,  Congress 
shall  elect  among  all  tiie  persons  who  may  have 
obtained  the  first  and  second  majorities. 

Art.  84,  This  election  shall  be  made  by  abso- 
lute plurality  of  votes,  and  voting  by  name.  If, 
on  counting  the  first  vote,  no  absolute  majority 
shall  have  been  obtained,  a  second  trial  shall  be 
made,  limiting  the  voting  to  the  two  persons 
who  shall  have  obtained  the  greatest  number  of 
suffrages  at  the  first  trial,  lu  case  of  an  eijual 
number  of  votes,  the  operation  shall  b"  repeatsd, 
and  should  the  result  be  the  same,  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  (the  first  time  that  of  the  Con- 
stituent Congress)  shall  decide  it.  No  scrutiny 
or  rectification  of  these  elections  can  be  made, 
unless  three-fourth  parts  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Congress  be  present. 


Art.  85.  The  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Nation,  shall  be  concluded 
in  a  single  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  there- 
after, the  result  and  the  electoral  lists  shall  I)e 
published  in  the  daily-press. 

Chapter  III. 

Article  86.  The  President  of  'the  Nation  has 
the  following  attributes: — 1.  He  is  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  Nation,  and  is  charged  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  country.  2.  He 
issues  such  instructions  and  regulations  as  may 
be  ncccssarj  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Nation,  taking  care  not  to  alter  their  spirit  with 
regulative  exceptions.  3.  lie  is  the  immediate 
and  local  cliief  of  the  National  capital.  4.  He 
participates  in  making  the  laws  according  to  the 
Constitution;  and  .sanctions  and  promulgates 
them.  5.  He  nominates  the  Judges  of  t  lie  Su- 
preme Court  and  of  the  Inferior  Federal  tri- 
bunals, and  appoints  them  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  Senate.  6.  He  has  power 
to  pardon  or  commute  penalties  against  olBcers 
subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction,  preceded  by  a 
report  of  the  proper  Tribunal,  excepting  in  case 
of  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Deputies.  7. 
He  grants  retiring-pensions,  leaves  of  absence 
and  pawnbrokers'  licences,  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  Nation.  8.  He  exercises  the  rights 
of  National  Patronage  in  the  presentation  of 
Bishops  for  the  cathedrals,  choosing  from  a  ter- 
nary nomination  of  the  Senate.  9.  He  grants 
letters-patent  or  retains  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cils, the  bulls,  briefs  and  rescripts  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Pontiff,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  must  require  a  law  for  the 
same  when  they  contain  general  and  permanent 
dispositions.  10.  He  appoints  and  removes  Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary  and  Charge  d'Affaires,  by 
and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate ; 
and  himself  alone  appoints  and  removes  the  Min- 
isters of  his  Cabinet,  the  officers  of  the  Secretary- 
ships, Consular  Agents,  and  the  rest  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Administration  whose  nomination 
is  not  otherwise  ordained  by  this  Constitution. 
11.  He  annually  opens  the  SVisslons  of  Congress, 
both  Houses  being  united  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  giving  an  r  count  to  Congress 
on  this  occasion  of  the  state  of  the  Nation,  of 
the  reforms  provided  by  the  Constitution,  and 
recommending  to  its  consideration  such  measures 
as  may  be  judged  necessary  and  convenient.  13. 
He  i)rolongs  the  ordinary  meetings  of  Congress 
or  convokes  it  in  extra  session,  when  a  question 
of  progress  or  an  important  interest  so  reciuires. 
13.  He  collects  the  rents  of  the  Nation  and  de- 
crees their  expenditure  in  conformity  to  the  law 
or  estimates  of  the  Public  expenses.  14.  He 
negotiates  and  signs  those  treaties  of  peace,  of 
commerce,  of  navigation,  of  alliance,  of  bounda- 
ries and  of  neutrality,  requisite  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  foreign  powers ;  he  receives 
their  Ministers  and  admits  their  Consuls.  15.  lie 
is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  sea  and  land 
forces  of  the  Nation.  16.  He  confers,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  high  military 
grades  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Nation;  and 
by  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  17.  He  dis- 
poses of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  takes 
charge  of  their  organization  and  distribution  ac- 
corditig  to  the  requirements  of  the  Nation.  18. 
13y  the  authority  and  approval  of  Congress,  he 
declares  war  and  grants  letters  of  marcjue  and 
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reprisal.  19.  By  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  and  for  a 
limited  time,  he  declares  martjal  law  in  one  or 
more  points  oi  the  Nation.  In  case  of  internal 
commotion  he  has  this  power  only  when  Congress 
is  in  recess,  because  it  is  an  attribute  which  be- 
longs to  this  body.  The  President  exercises  it 
under  the  limitations  mentioned  in  Art.  23.  20. 
lie  may  require  from  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
branches  and  departments  of  the  Administration, 
and  through  them  from  all  other  employes,  such 
reports  as  he  may  believe  necessarj-,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  give  tiiem.  21.  He  cannot  ab- 
'  sent  himself  from  the  capital  of  the  Nation  with- 
out permission  of  Congress.  During  the  recess 
he  can  only  do  so  without  permission  on  account 
of  important  objects  of  public  service.  22.  The 
President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Chapter  IV. 

Article  87.  Five  Minister-Secretaries;  to  wit, 
of  the  Interior;  of  Foreign  Affairs;  of  Finance; 
of  Justice,  Worship  and  Public  lustructioii ;  and   \ 
of  War  and  the  Navy;  shall  have  under  their  | 
charge  the  dispatch  of  National  affairs,  and  thej'  ^ 
shall  counter-sign  and  legalize  the  acts  of  the   i 
President  by  means  of  their  signatures,  without   ' 
wliich  requisite  they  shall  not  be  efficacious.     A 
law  shall  determine  the  respective  duties  of  the 
Ministers. 

Art.  88,  Each  Minister  i?  responsible  for  the 
acts  which  he  legalizes,  ^-^d  collectively,  for 
those  which  he  agrees  to  witi.  his  colleagues. 

Art.  89.  The  Ministers  cannot  determine  any- 
thing whatever,  by  themselves,  except  wliat  con- 
cerns the  economical  and  administrative  regimen 
of  their  respective  Departments. 

Art.  90.  As  soon  as  Congress  opens,  the  Min- 
isters shall  present  to  it  a  detailed  report  of  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  in  all  that  relates  to  tlieir 
respective  Departments. 

Art.  91.  They  cannot  be  Senators  or  Deputies 
without  resigning  their  places  as  Ministers. 

Art.  92.  The  ISIinisters  can  assist  at  the  meet- 
ings of  Congress  and  take  part  in  its  debates, 
but  they  cannot  vote. 

Art,  93.  They  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  established  by  law,  which  shall  not 
be  increased  or  diminished,  in  favor  or  against, 
the  actual  incumbents. 

Section  III.— Chapter  I. 

Article  94.  The  Judicial  Power  of  the  Nation 
shall  be  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
and  by  such  other  inferior  Tribunals  as  Congress 
may  establish  within  the  dominion  of  the  Nation. 

Art.  95.  The  President  of  the  Nation  cannot 
ill  any  case  whatever,  exercise  Judicial  powers, 
arrogate  to  himself  any  knowledge  of  pending 
causes,  or  reopen  those  which  have  terminated. 

Art.  96.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  the  lower  National-Tribunals,  shall  keep 
their  places  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,  and  shall 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  deter- 
mined by  law,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  in 
any  manner  whatever  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Art.  97.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  Su- 
Iireme  Court  of  Justice,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
an  attorney  at  law  of  the  Nation  for  eight  years, 


and  shall  possess  the  (lualifications  rciiuired  for  a 
Senator. 

Art.  98.  At  the  first  installation  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  individuals  appointed  shall  take  au 
oath  admiidstered  by  tlie  President  of  the  Nation, 
to  di.schargi  their  functions,  by  the  good  and  legal 
administration  of  Justice  according  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  tills  Constitution.  Thereafter,  the 
oatli  shall  be  taken  before  the  President  of  the 
Court  itself. 

Ar..  99.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  establish 
'ts  own  internal  and  economical  regulations,  and 
shall  appoint  its  suljaltern  emi)loyt'S. 

Chapter  II. 

Article  100.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  lower  National-Tribunals, 
shall  exterd  to  all  cases  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  Nation  with  thereservc 
made  in  clause  11  of  Art.  (57,  and  by  treaties  with 
foreign  nations;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, i)ublic  ^Ministers  and  foreign  Consuls;  to 
all  casc3  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction; 
to  controversies  to  which  the  Nation  shall  be 
l^arty;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
Provinces;  between  a  Province  and  the  citizens 
of  another;  between  the  citizens  of  ditferent 
Provinces;  and  between  a  Province  or  its  citi- 
zens, against  a  foreign  State  or  citizen. 

Art.  loi.  In  these  cases  the  Suj)reme  Court 
shall  exercise  an  appelate  jurisdiction  according 
to  such  rides  and  exceptions  as  Congress  may 
prescribe ;  but  in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
ministers  and  foreign  consuls,  or  those  in  which 
a  Province  shall  be  a  party,  it  shall  exercise 
original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Art.  102.  The  trial  of  all  ordinary  crimes  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  terminate  by 
jury,  so  soon  as  this  institution  be  established  in 
the  Republic.  These  trials  shall  ])e  held  in  the 
same  Province  where  the  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed,  but  when  not  committed  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  Nation,  but  against  International 
Law,  Congress  shall  determine  by  a  special  law 
the  place  where  the  trial  shall  take  effect. 

Art.  103,  Treason  against  the  Nation  shall 
only  consist  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. Congress  shall  fix  by  a  special  law  the 
l)unishment  of  treason ;  but  it  cannot  go  beyond 
the  person  of  the  criminal,  and  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  to  relatives 
of  any  grade  whatever. 

Art.  104.  The  Provinces  keep  all  the  powers 
not  delegated  by  this  Constitution  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  tho.se  which  were  expressly  re- 
served by  special  compacts  at  the  tiniC  of  their 
incorporation. 

Art.  105.  They  create  their  own  local  institu- 
tions and  are  governed  by  these.  They  elect 
their  own  Governors,  their  Legislators  and  other 
Provincial  functionaries,  without  intervention 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Art.  106.  Each  Provinc(!  shall  make  its  own 
I  nstitution  in  conformity  with  the  dispositions 
of  Art.  5. 

Art.  107.  The  Provinces  with  the  consent  of 
Congress  can  celebrate  contracts  among  them- 
selves for  the  purposes  of  administering  justice 
and  promoting  economical  interests  and  works  of 
common  utility,  and  also,  can  pa.ss  protective 
laws  for  the  jnirpixse  with  their  own  resources, 
of   promoting  mauufacturus,   immigratioa,   the 
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building  of  railways  and  canals,  the  peopling  of 
their  lands,  the  introduction  and  egtabllshment 
of  new  industries,  the  import  of  foreign-capital 
and  the  exploration  of  their  rivers. 

Art.  io8.  The  Provinces  cannot  exercise  any 
powers  delegated  to  the  Nation.  They  cannot 
celebrate  compacts  of  a  political  cliaracter,  uor 
make  laws  on  commerce  or  internal  or  external 
navigation;  nor  establish  Provincial  Custom- 
Hou.ses,  nor  coin  money,  nor  establish  Banks  of 
emission,  witlio\it  authority  of  Congress;  nor 
make  civil,  commercial,  penal  or  mining  Cotles 
after  Congress  sliall  have  sanctioned  those  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Constitution;  uor  pass  laws 
upon  citizensh  p  or  naturalization ;  bankruptcy, 
counterfeiting  money  or  public  State-docu  nents; 
nor  lay  tonnage  dues ;  nor  arm  vessels  of  war  or 


raise  armies,  save  in  the  case  of  foreign  invasion, 
or  of  a  danger  so  imminent  that  it  admits  of  no 
delay,  and  then  an  account  thereof  must  be  im- 
mediately given  fo  the  Federal  Government;  or 
name  or  receive  foreign  agents;  or  admit  new  re- 
ligious orders. 

Art.  109.  No  Province  can  declare  or  make 
war  to  another  Province.  Its  complaints  must  be 
submitted  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and 
be  settled  by  it.  Hostilities  de  facto  are  acts  of 
civil-war  and  qualified  as  seditious  and  tumultu- 
ous, which  the  General  Government  must  repress 
and  suffocate  according  to  law. 

Art.  no.  The  Provincial  Governors  arc  the 
natural  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
cause  the  fuKilment  of  the  laws  of  the  Nation. 
See  AuGENTiNK  IlKi-LBLic:  A.  I).  1880-1891. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN  EMPIRE.  Introduced  in 
1867.  See  Austuia:  A.  D.  1806-1867,  and  1866- 
1887. 


CONSTITUTION    OF    BELGIUM.     See 

Netiieklands:  A.  D.  1830-1884. 

CONSTITUTION    OF     BOLIVIA.      See 
Peru:  A.  D.  1825-1820,  and  1826-1870. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  BRAZIL. 


The  following  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  adopted  February  24, 
1891,  is  taken  from  a  translation  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, Washington: 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple, imited  in  constitutional  congress,  to  organize 
a  free  and  democratic  regime,  do  establish,  de- 
cree and  promulgate  the  following  constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Bmzil : 

Article  i.  The  Brazilian  nation,  adopting  as 
a  form  of  government  the  Federal  Republic  i)ro- 
claimcd  November  15,  1889,  constitutes  itself,  by 
tiie  perpetual  and  indissoluble  union  of  its  for- 
mer provinces,  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

Art.  2.  Each  of  the  former  provinces  shall  con- 
stitute a  State,  and  the  former  municipal  district 
shall  form  the  Federal  District,  continuing  to  be 
tlie  capital  of  tlie  Union  until  the  following  arti- 
cle shall  be  carried  into  effect. 

Art.  3.  In  the  center  there  is  allotted  as  the 
property  of  the  Union  a  zone  of  14,400  square 
kilometres,  which  in  due  time  shall  be  laid  off 
for  the  establishment  of  the  future  federal  capi- 
tal. Sole  paragraph. — After  the  change  of  site 
of  the  capital,  the  presi  ut  Federal  District  shall 
constitute  a  State. 

Art.  4.  The  States  shall  have  the  rif'  *■  +0  'in- 
corporate themselves  one  with  anoth.  sub- 
divide themselves,  dismember  themselves  to  join 
with  others  or  form  new  States,  with  the  consent 
of  the  respective  local  legislatures  in  two  succes- 
sive annual  sessions  and  the  approval  of  the 
national  Congress. 

Art.  S-  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  State  to 
provide,  at  its  own  expense,  for  the  necessities  of 
Its  government  and  administration ;  but  the  Union 
shall  extend  assistance  to  any  State  which,  in 
case  of  public  calamity,  shall  demand  it. 

Art.  0.  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  inter- 
fere in  matters  pertaining  pecidiarly  to  the  States, 
nave :  (1)  To  repel  foreign  invasion,  or  the  inva- 
sion of  one  State  by  another.  (2)  To  maintain  the 
federative  republican  form  of  government.  (3) 
To  reestablish  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  States 
at  the  rc4uest  of  the  respective  governments. 


(4)  To  assure  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  fed- 
'  eral  decrees. 

Art.  7.  It  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  cf  the 
Union  to  decree:  (1)  Duties  on  imports  from  for- 
eign countries.  ("'  Duties  of  entry,  departure, 
and  stay  of  vessels ;  the  coasting  trade  for  national 
articles  being  free  of  duties,  as  well  as  for  for- 
eign merchandise  that  has  already  paid  an  im- 
port duty.  (3)  Stamp  duties,  save  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  article  9,  §  1,  No.  1.  (4)  Postal 
and  federal  telegraphic  taxes.  §  1.  The  Union 
alone  shall  have  the  power:  (1)  To  establish 
banks  of  emission.  (2)  To  create  and  maint.un 
custom-houses.  S  2.  The  taxes  decreed  by  the 
^Jnion  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  States.  8  3.  The 
laws  of  the  Union  and  the  acts  and  decisions  of 
its  authorities  shall  be  executed  througliout  the 
country  by  federal  officials,  except  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  former  may  be  committed  to 
the  governments  of  the  States,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Siiid  States. 

Art.  8.  Tlie  Federal  Government  is  forbidden 
to  make  distinctions  and  preferences  in  favor  of 
the  ports  of  any  of  the  States  against  those  of 
others. 

Art.  9.  The  States  alone  are  competent  tc  de- 
cree taxes :  (1)  On  the  exportation  of  merchan- 
dise of  their  own  production.  (2)  On  landed 
property.  (3)  On  the  transmission  of  property. 
(4)  On  industries  and  professions.  §  1.  The 
States  also  have  the  exclusive  right  to  decree: 
(1)  Stamp  duties  on  instruments  emanating  from 
their  respective  governments  and  business  of 
their  internal  economy.  (2)  Contributions  touch- 
ing their  own  telegraphs  and  postal  service. 
8  2.  The  products  of  the  other  States  are  exempt 
from  imposts  in  the  State  wlience  they  are  ex- 
ported. §  3.  It  is  lawful  for  a  State  to  levy 
duties  on  imports  of  foreign  goods  only  when 
intended  for  consumption  in  its  own  territory; 
but  it  shall,  in  such  case,  cover  into  the  federal 
treasury  the  amount  of  duties  collected.  §  4.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  the  States  of  establishing 
telegraph  lines  between  the  different  points  of 
their  own  territory,  and  between  these  and  those 
of  other  States  not  served  by  federal  lines ;  '    0 
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the  Union  may  tiike  possession  of  them  when  the 
gcnenil  welfare  slinll  require. 

Art.  10.  The  several  States  are  prohibited  from 
taxing  the  federal  property  or  revenue,  or  any- 
thing in  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  vice  versa. 

Art.  II.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  States,  us  well 
as  to  the  Unions:  (1)  To  impose  duties  on  the 
))roducts  of  the  other  States,  or  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  transit  through  the  territory  of  any 
State,  or  from  one  State  to  another,  as  also  on 
the  vehicles,  whether  by  land  or  water,  by  which 
they  are  transported.  (3)  To  establish,  aid,  or 
cinbarrass  the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  (3) 
To  enact  ex  post  facto  laws. 

Art.  12.  In  addition  to  the  sources  of  revenue 
set  forth  in  articles  7  and  9,  it  shnll  be  lawful  for 
the  Union,  as  well  as  for  the  States,  cumulatively 
or  otherwise,  to  create  any  others  whatsoever 
which  may  not  be  in  contravention  of  the  terms 
of  articles  7,  9,  and  11,  §1. 

Art.  13.  The  right  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
States  to  legislate  in  regard  to  railways  and  navi- 
gation of  internal  waters  shall  be  regulated  by 
federal  law.  Sole  pdrar/raph. —  The  coastwise 
trade  shall  be  carried  on  in  national  vessels. 

Art.  14,  The  land  and  naval  forces  are  perma- 
nent national  institutions,  intended  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  from  foreign  attaclc  and  the 
nmintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Within 
tlie  limits  of  the  law,  the  armed  forces  are  from 
their  nature  held  to  obedience,  each  rank  to  its 
.superior,  and  bound  to  support  all  constitutional 
institutions. 

Art.  15.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  j  idl- 
cial  powers  are  organs  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty, harmonious  and  independent  among 
themselves. 

Art.  16.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
national  Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  §  1.  The  national  Con- 
gress is  composed  of  two  branches,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  §  2.  The  elections 
for  senators  and  for  deputies  shall  be  held  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  country.  §  3.  No  per- 
son shall  be  senator  and  deputy  at  the  same  time. 

Art.  17.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  in  ihe 
federal  capital  on  the  3d  day  of  ^lay  of  each 
year,  unless  some  other  day  shall  be  fixed  by 
law,  without  being  convoked,  and  shall  continue 
in  session  4  months  from  the  date  of  the  opening, 
and  may  be  prorogued,  adjourned,  or  convoked 
in  extraordinary  session.  §  1.  The  Congress 
.alone  shall  have  the  power  to  deliberate  on  the 
prorogation  or  extension  of  its  session.  §2.  Each 
legislature  shall  last  for  3  years.  §  3.  The  gov- 
ernor of  any  State  in  which  there  shall  be  a  va- 
cancy in  the  representation,  including  the  case  of 
resignation,  shall  order  a  new  election  to  be  held 
at  once. 

Art.  I*"  The  Chamber  and  the  Senate  sha'l 
hold  theu  sessions  apart  and  in  public,  unless 
otherwise  resolved  by  a  majority  vote,  and  shall 
deliberate  only  when,  in  each  of  the  chambers, 
there  shall  be  present  an  absolute  majority  of  its 
Miunnbers.  Sole  jmragraph. — To  each  of  the  cham- 
bers shall  belong  the  right  to  verify  and  recog- 
nize the  powers  of  its  membi  rs,  to  choo-^'i  its  own 
presiding  officers,  to  organize  its  internal  govem- 
Hicnt,  to  regulate  the  service  of  its  own  police 
rules,  and  *->  choose  its  own  secretaries. 

Art,  19.  fhe  deputies  and  senators  can  not  be 
held  to  accoimt  for  their  opinions,  expressions, 
and  votes  in  the  discharge  of  their  mandate. 


Art.  20.  Dcimties  and  senators,  from  the  time 
of  receiving  their  certitlcate  of  election  until  a 
new  election,  can  not  be  arrested  or  proceeded 
against  criminally  without  the  permi.ssion  of 
their  respective  chambers,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
flagrant  crime,  in  which  bail  is  inadmissible.  In 
such  case,  the  prosec\ition  being  carried  to  exclii 
sive  decision,  the  ))rosecuting  authority  shall 
send  the  court  records  to  the  respective  chandxT 
for  its  decision  on  the  jirosecution  of  the  charge, 
unless  the  accused  shall  prefer  inunediaie  judg- 
ment. 

Art.  21.  The  members  of  the  two  chambers, 
on  taking  their  seats,  shall  take  a  formal  obliga- 
tion, in  ])ublic  session,  to  perform  their  duties 
faithfully. 

Art.  22.  During  the  sessions  the  senators  and 
deputies  shall  receive  an  etiual  pecuniary  salary 
and  mileage,  which  shall  be;  fixed  by  Congress 
at  tlie  end  of  each  session  for  tlie  following  one. 

Art.  23.  No  member  of  the  Congress,  from 
the  time  of  his  elecUon,  can  make  contracts  with 
the  executive  power  or  receive  from  it  any  paid 
commission  or  employment.  5^1.  E?:cei>tions  to 
this  prohibition  are:  (I)  Diplomatic  missions.  (2) 
Commissions  or  military  conunands.  (3)  Ad- 
vancement in  rank  and  legal  promotion.  §  3. 
No  deputy  or  senator,  however,  can  accept  an 
appointment  for  any  mission,  commission,  01 
command  mentioned  in  Nos.  I  and  2  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragrapli,  without  thi;  consent  of  the 
chamber  to  \vhich  he  belongs,  when  such  accept- 
ance wovdd  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  legisla- 
tive duties,  except  'u  case  of  war  or  such  as 
involve  the  honor  or  integrity  of  the  nation. 

Art.  24.  No  deputy  or  senator  can  be  ])resi- 
dent  or  form  part  of  a  directory  of  any  bank, 
company,  or  enterprise  which  enjoys  the  favors 
of  the  Federal  Government  defined  in  and  by 
law.  Sole  pa  mgraph.  — Nonobservance  of  the  jiro- 
visions  of  the  foregoing  article  by  any  deputy  or 
senat(  r  shall  involve  the  loss  of  his  .seat. 

Art.  25.  The  legislative  comniLssion  shall  be 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  any  other  func- 
tions during  the  sessions. 

Art.  26.  The  conditions  for  eli'.ibility  to  the 
natioiinl  Congress  are:  (1)  To  b(;  in  possession 
of  the  rights  of  Brazilian  citizenship  and  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter.  (2)  For  the  Chamber,  to 
have  been  for  more  than  4  years  a  Brazilian  citi- 
zen; and  for  tiie  Senate,  for  more  than  6  years. 
This  provision  does  not  include  those  citizens 
referred  to  in  No.  4,  article  09. 

Art.  27.  The  Congress  shall  by  special  legis- 
lation declare  the  cases  of  electoral  incompetency. 

Art.  28.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
elected  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  District  by 
direct  suffrage,  the  representation  of  the  min- 
oritj'  being  guarantied.  §  1.  The  number  of 
the  deputies  shall  be  fixed  by  law  yi  sucii  a  way 
as  ncjt  to  exceed  one  for  each  70,000  inhabitants, 
and  that  there  slid!  rot  be  less  than  four  for 
eacl.  State.  S,  2.  To  this  end  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  at  once  order  a  cer.fcus  to  Ik*  taken 
of  the  population  of  the  Rcpubli",  which  shall 
be  revised  every  lO  years. 

Art.  29.  To  the  Chamber  belongs  Mie  initiative 
in  the  adjournment  of  the  legi&'.;itive  session.^ 
and  in  all  legislation  in  regard  to  taxation,  to  the 
deteuninatlon  of  the  size  of  the  army  and  navy, 
in  the  di.^cussion  ot  propo.sitiovis  from  the  execu- 
tive power,  a^C'  In  the  decision  to  uroceed  or  not 
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in  rlmrpcs  ugainHt  the  President  of  the  Republic 
under  tlie  terms  of  iirticle  53,  and  agiiinst  tlie 
ministers  of  st'te  in  crimes  connected  witli  tliose 
of  tilt!  said  Pre.-iident. 

Art.  30.  Till'  Senate  sliull  be  composed  of  citi- 
zens eligible  under  the  terms  of  article  2(J  and 
more  than  'SH  years  of  age,  to  the  numl)er  of 
thn-c  senators  for  each  State  and  three  for  the 
Fedeml  District,  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  deputies. 

Art.  31.  The  mandate  of  a  senator  shall  con- 
tinue for  9  years,  and  one-third  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  renewed  every  3  years.  Sole  juiragrtrji/i. 
—  A  senator  elected  in  place  of  another  shall 
exercise  his  mandate  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  the  latter. 

Art.  32.  The  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
shall  be  the  president  of  tlic  Senate,  where  he 
shall  vote  only  in  ca.se  of  tie,  and  shall  be  re- 
jilaced  in  case  of  absence  or  impediment  by  the 
vice  president  of  that  body. 

Art.  33.  Tlic  Senate  alone  shall  have  the  power 
to  try  and  sentence  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  tlie  otlier  federal  olllcers  designated  by 
tlie  constitution,  under  tlie  conditions  and  in  the 
manner  which  it  prescribes.  §  1.  The  Senate, 
when  sitting  as  a  tribunal  of  justice,  shall  be 
presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  federal  su- 
preme court.  §  2.  It  shall  not  pass  sentence  of 
condemnation  unless  two-thirds  of  its  members 
be  present.  §  3.  It  shall  not  impo.se  other  penal- 
ties tliHii  the  loss  of  office  and  prohibition  from 
holding  any  other,  without  prejudice  to  the 
action  of  ordinary  justice  against  the  condemned. 

Art.  34.  Tlie  national  Congress  shall  have  ex- 
clusive power:  (1)  To  estimate  the  revenue,  and 
fix  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
annually,  and  take  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  each  financial  budget.  (2)  To 
authorize  the  executive  to  contract  loans  and 
make  other  operations  of  credit.  (3)  To  legislate 
in  regard  to  the  public  debt  and  furnish  means 
for  its  payment.  (4)  To  control  the  collection 
and  disposition  of  the  national  revenue.  (5)  To 
regulate  international  commerce,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  States  with  each  other  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral District ;  to  establish  and  regulate  the  col- 
lection of  customs  duties  in  the  ports,  create  or 
i-'olish  warehouses  cf  deposit.  (6)  To  legislate 
in  regard  to  navigation  of  rivers  running  through 
more  than  one  State,  or  through  foreign  ti,rri- 
,tory.  (7)  To  determine  the  weight,  value,  in- 
scription, type,  and  denomination  of  the  currency. 
(8)  To  create  banks  of  emission,  legislate  in  re- 
gard to  tliis  emission  and  to  tax  it.  (9)  To  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  (10)  To 
determine  definitely  the  boundaries  of  the  States 
between  each  other,  those  of  the  Federal  Distric*, 
and  those  of  the  national  territory  with  the  ad- 
joining nations.  (11)  To  authcrizc  the  Gcvrn- 
ment  to  declare  war,  if  there  be  no  recourse  to 
arbitration  or  in  case  of  failure  of  this,  and  to 
make  peace.  (12)  To  decide  definitively  in  regard 
to  treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign  nations. 
(13)  To  remove  the  capital  of  the  Union.  (14)  To 
extend  aid  to  the  States  in  the  case  referred  to  in 
article  5.  (15)  To  legislate  in  regard  to  federal 
postal  and  telegraph  service.  (16)  To  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  for  tlie  protection  of  tlie  fron- 
tiers. (17)  To  fix  every  year  the  number  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  (18)  To  make  laws  for 
the  organization  of  the  army  and  navy.  (19)  To 
gnmt  or  refuse  to  foreign  forces  passage  through 


the  territory  of  the  country  to  carry  on  military 
operations.  (20)  To  mobilize  and  make  use  of 
the  national  guard  or  local  militia  in  the  cases 
designated  by  the  Constitution.  (21)  To  declare 
a  state  of  siege  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 
national  territory,  in  the  emergency  of  an  attack 
liy  foreign  forces,  or  internal  disturbance,  and  to 
approve  or  suspend  the  state  of  siege  i)roclaimed 
by  the  executive  power  or  its  responsible  agents 
in  the  ab.sence  of  tlic  Congress.  (22)  To  regulate 
the  conditions  and  metliods  of  elections  for  fed- 
eral oiHces  throughout  the  country.  (23)  To  leg- 
islate upon  the  civil,  criminal,  and  con\merciid 
laws  and  legal  procedures  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary. (24)  To  estai)lish  uniform  naturalization 
laws.  (25)  To  create  and  abolisli  federal  pub 
lie  offices,  to  fix  the  duties  of  the  sanir ,  and 
designate  their  salaries.  (20)  To  organize  the 
federal  judiciary  according  to  the  terms  of  arti- 
cle 55  and  the  succeeding,  section  3.  (27)  To 
gmnt  amnesty.  (28)  To  commute  and  pardon 
penalties  imposed  upon  federal  officers  for  of- 
fenses arising  from  their  responsibility.  (29)  To 
make  laws  regarding  Government  lands  and 
mines.  (30)  To  legislate  in  regard  to  the  munici- 
pal organization  of  the  Federal  District,  as  well 
as  to  the  police,  the  superior  instruction  and 
other  services  wliich  in  tlie  capital  may  be  re- 
served for  the  Government  of  the  Union.  (31) 
To  govern  by  special  legislation  those  points  of 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  needed  for  the 
establishment  of  arsenals,  other  establishments 
or  institutions  for  federal  uses.  (32)  To  settle 
cases  of  extradition  between  the  States.  (33)  To 
enact  such  laws  and  resolutions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  tlie  powers  belonging  to 
the  Union.  (34)  To  enact  the  organic  laws  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  execution  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitutiou.  (35)  To  prorogue  and 
adjourn  its  own  sessions. 

Art.  35.  It  shall  belong  likewise  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  not  exclusively :  (1)  To  watch  over  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  provide  for  neces- 
sities of  a  federal  character.  (2)  To  promote 
in  the  country  tlie  development  of  literature, 
the  arts,  and  sciences,  together  with  immigra- 
tion, agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
without  privileges  such  as  would  obstruct  the 
action  of  the  local  governments.  (3)  To  create 
institutions  of  higher  in.struction  and  of  high 
school  education  in  the  States.  (4)  To  provide 
for  high  school  instruction  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict. 

Art.  36.  Save  the  exceptions  named  in  ari'cle 
27,  all  bills  may  originate,  indifferently,  in  ..he 
Chamber  or  in  the  Senate,  and  may  be  introduced 
by  any  of  their  members. 

Art.  37.  A  bill,  after  being  passed  in  one  of 
the  chambers,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  other, 
and,  if  tlie  latter  shall  approve  the  same,  it  sliall 
send  it  to  the  executive,  who,  if  he  approve  it, 
shall  sanction  and  promulgate  it.  ^  1.  If,  how- 
ever, the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  consider 
it  unconstitutional,  or  contrary  to  the  good  of  the 
nation,  he  shall  re'^use  his  sanction  to  the  same 
within  10  working  days,  counted  from  that  on 
which  he  received  it  (the  bill),  and  shall  return 
it,  within  the  same  period,  to  the  chamber  in 
which  it  originated,  with  his  reasons  for  his  re- 
fusal, tj  2.  The  failure  of  the  executive  to  sig- 
nify his  disapproval  within  the  above-named  10 
days  shall  be  considered  as  an  approval,  and  in 
case  his  sanction  be  refused  after  the  close  of  the 
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spsslon  of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  make 
public  Ilia  reasons  therefor.  S  3.  The  hill  sent 
haeli  to  the  elifiniher  where  it  originated  aliall 
be  discussed  and  voted  iipon  by  call  of  names, 
and  shall  be  considered  us  passed  if  it  obtnin 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  tlie  members  present; 
and,  in  this  case,  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  other 
cliamber,  whence,  if  it  receive  the  same  majority, 
it  shall  return,  as  a  law,  to  the  executive  to  be 
formally  promulgated,  g  4.  The  sanction  and 
promulgation  shall  be  effected  in  tlie  following 
forms:  (1)  "The  national  Congn^ss  enacts  and  I 
sanction  the  following  law  (or  resolution)."  (2) 
"The  national  Congress  enacts  and  I  promul- 
gate the  following  law  (or  resolution)." 

Art.  38.  If  the  law  be  not  promidgated  by  the 
President  of  the  Ilepublic  within  48  hours,  in  the 
cases  provided  for  in  55  §  2  and  3  of  the  preced- 
ing article,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
vice  president,  if  tlie  former  shall  not  do  so  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  shall  promulgate  it, 
making  use  of  the  following  formula:  "  I,  presi- 
dent (or  vice  president)  of  the  Senate,  make 
known  to  whomsoever  these  presents  may  come, 
that  the  national  Congress  enacts  and  promul- 
gates the  following  law  (or  resolution)." 

Art.  39.  A  bill  from  one  cliamber,  amended  in 
the  other,  shall'  return  to  the  former,  which,  if  it 
accept  the  amendments,  shall  send  it,  changed  to 
conform  with  the  same,  to  the  executive.  §  1.  In 
the  contrary  case,  it  shall  go  back  to  the  amend- 
ing chamber,  where  the  alterations  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  approved,  if  they  receive  tlie  vote  of 
two-tliirds  of  the  members  present;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  bill  shall  return  to  the  chamber  where 
it  originated,  and  there  the  amendments  can  be 
rejected  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  g  2.  If  the 
alterations  be  rejected  by  such  vote,  the  bill  shall 
be  submitted  without  them  to  the  approval  of 
the  executive. 

Art.  40.  Bills  flnallv  rejected  or  not  approved, 
shall  not  be  presented  again  in  the  same  legisla- 
tive session. 

Art.  41.  The  executive  power  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  as  elective  chief  of  the' nation.  §1.  The 
Vice  President,  elected  simultaneously  with  tlie 
President,  shall  serve  in  place  of  the  latter  in 
case  of  impediment  and  succeed  htm  in  case  of 
vacancy  in  the  Presidency.  |  2.  In  case  of  im- 
pediment or  vacancy  in  the  Vice  Presidency,  the 
following  officers,  in  the  order  named,  shall  be 
called  to  the  Presidency :  The  vice  president  of 
tlie  Senate,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  president  of  the  federal  supreme 
court.  §  3.  The  following  are  the  conditions  of 
eligibility  to  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  Iltpublic:    (1)  Must  be  a  native  of  Brazil. 

(2)  ]\Iust   be  in  the  exercise  of  political  rights. 

(3)  j\Iust  be  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

Art.  42.  In  case  of  vacancy  from  any  cause  in 
the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  2  years  of  the  Presidential 
term,  a  new  eleciion  shal'  be  held. 

Art.  43.  The  President  shall  hold  his  office 
during  4  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for  reelection 
for  the  next  succeeding  term.  |  1.  The  Vice 
President  who  shall  fill  tlie  Presidency  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Presidential  term  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  the  Presidency  for  tlie  ne.xt  term  of 
that  office.  §2.  On  the  same  day  on  which  his 
Presidential  term  shall  cease  the  President  shall, 
without  fail,  cease  to  exercise  the  functions  of 


his  office,  and  (lie  newly  elected  President  shall 
at  once  succeed  him.  ij  •'<•  If  the  latter  sliould 
lie  hindered  or  should  fail  to  do  .so,  the  succes- 
sion sliall  lie  ell'eeted  in  accordance  \vitii  55:5  1 
and  2  of  article  41.  65  4.  The  Hrst  Presidential 
term  sliiill  expire  on  the  ITith  of  November,  181)4. 

Art.  44,  On  taking  possession  of  his  oflicf!,  tlie 
President,  in  a  session  of  the  Congress,  or,  if  it 
be  not  a8.seml)led,  before  the  federal  supremo 
court,  shall  pronounce  the  following  affirinaticm: 
"  I  promise  to  maintain  Die  federal  (Constitution 
and  comply  with  its  provisions  with  perfect  loy- 
alty, to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  He- 
public,  to  observe  its  laws,  and  support  the 
union,  integrity,  and  independence  of  the  na- 
tion." 

Art.  45.  The  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  not  leave  the  national  territory  without  the 
permission  of  the  Congress,  under  penalty  of  loss 
of  office. 

Art.  46.  The  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  receive  the  salary  fixed  by  the  Congress  in 
the  preceding  Presidential  term. 

Art.  47.  The  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  chosen  by  direct  suffrage  of  the  nation 
and  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes.  ^  1.  Tlic 
election  shall  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  March 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Presidential  term,  and  the 
counting  of  tiie  votes  cast  at  the  different  pre- 
cincts shall  at  once  be  made  in  the  respective 
capitals  of  the  States  and  in  the  federal  capital. 
The  Congress  shall  make  the  count  at  its  first 
session  of  tlie  same  year,  with  any  number  of 
members  present,  t^  2.  If  none  of  those  voted 
for  shall  have  received  an  absolute  majority,  the 
Congress  shall  elect,  by  a  majority  of  votes  of 
those  present,  one  of  the  two  who,  in  the  direct 
election,  shall  have  received  the  highest  numbir 
of  votes  In  case  of  a  tie  the  older  .shall  be  con- 
sidered elected.  §  3.  The  manner  of  the  election 
and  of  the  counting  of  the  votes  sliall  be  regu- 
lated by  ordinary  legislation,  g  4.  The  relatives, 
both  by  consanguinity  and  by  marriage,  in  tlio 
first  and  second  degrees,  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  ineligible  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  provided  the 
said  officials  are  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion or  have  left  the  office  even  6  months  before. 

Art.  48.  To  the  President  of  the  Republic 
shall  belong  the  exclusive  right  to — (1)  Sanction, 
promulgate,  and  make  public  the  laws  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Congress;  issue  decrees,  instruc- 
tions, and  regulations  for  their  faithful  execu- 
tion. (2)  Choose  and  dismiss  at  will  the  cabinet 
officers.  (3)  Exercise  or  appoint  st/me  one  to 
exercise  supreme  command  over  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  of  Br;' •',11,  as 
well  as  over  the  local  police,  when  called  to  arms 
fo:'  the  internal  or  external  (lefense  of  the  Union. 

(4)  Govern  and  distribute,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Congress,  according  to  tlie  necessities  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,   the  land  and  naval   forces. 

(5)  Dispose  of  the  offices,  both  military  and  civil, 
of  a  federal  character,  with  the  cxcuptifins  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution.  (C)  Pardon  crimes  and 
commute  penalties  for  offenses  subject  to  federal 
jurisdiction,  save  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  arti- 
cle 34,  No.  28,  and  article  52,  §  2.  (7)  Declare 
war  and  make  peace,  under  the  provisions  of 
article  34,  No.  11.  (8)  Declare  war  at  once  in 
case  of  foreign  invasion  or  aggression.  (9)  Give 
an  annual  statement  to  the  national  Congress  of 
the  condition  of  the  country,  with  a  recommenda- 
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tlon  of  pressing  provisions  and  reforms,  tlirongh 
r,  ii.cssaK'",  wliicli  lie  slinil  send  to  tlic  secretary 
of  file  Senate  on  tlie  -liiy  of  tlie  opening  of  I  in; 
legisliitiv4^  session.  (lOj  Convolte  tlu;  Coni^n-ss 
in  extra  session.  (11)  Ajjpointtlie  federal  jud>;es 
when  proposed  by  tlit^  supreme  court.  (12)  Ap- 
poitit  the  memhers  of  tii.  •'ederal  supreme  court 
and  ministers  of  the  diiiloinutic  corps,  witii  the 
aj>proval  of  the  senate;  and,  in  tlie  absence  of  the 
("oni^ress,  appoint  tlieni  in  commission  until  con- 
sidered by  tiie  senate.  (13)  Appoint  tlie  otlier 
members  of  tiu;  diplomatic  corps  and  consular 
airents.  (14)  Maintain  relations  with  foreign 
states.  (ir»)  Declare,  directly,  or  through  his 
responsibh;  agents,  a  state  ot  siege  at  any  point 
of  the  national  territory,  in  case  of  foreign  ag- 
gression or  serious  internal  disturbance.  (Article 
6,  No.  3;  article  34,  No.  21 ;  and  article  80.)  (10) 
Set  on  foot  international  negotiations,  celebrate 
agreements,  conventions,  ancl  treaties,  always  ad 
referendum  to  the  Congress,  and  approve  those 
made  by  the  States  in  conformity  with  artieU-  05, 
submitting  them  when  necessary  to  the  authority 
of  the  Congress. 

Art.  49.  The  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
be  assisted  by  the  ministers  of  state  (cabinet  otll- 
cers),  agents  of  his  confidence,  who  sign  the  acts 
and  preside  over  their  respective  departments 
into  which  the  federal  administration  is  divided. 

Art.  50.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  exer- 
cise any  otlier  employment  or  function  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  be  eligible  to  the  Presidency  or  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  Union,  or  be  elected  deputy  or 
senator.  Sjle  par<i(/raph. — Any  deputy  or  sena- 
tor, who  shall  accept  the  position  of  cabinet 
minister,  shall  lose  his  .seat  in  the  respective 
chamber,  and  a  new  election  shall  at  once  be 
held,  in  which  he  shall  not  be  voted  for. 

Art.  51.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  appear 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  com- 
municate with  that  body  in  writing  only  or  by 
personal  conference  with  the  committees  of  the 
chambers.  The  annual  report  of  the  ministers 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Congress. 

Art.  52.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  be 
responsible  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  courts  for 
advice  given  to  the  President  of  the  Repulilic. 
§  1.  They  shall  be  responsible,  nevertheless,  with 
respect  to  their  acts,  for  crimes  defined  in  the 
law.  g  2.  For  common  crimes  and  those  for 
which  they  are  responsible  they  shall  be  prose- 
cuted and  tried  by  the  federal  supreme  court, 
and  for  those  committed  jointly  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  by  the  authority  competent 
to  judge  this  latter. 

Art.  S3.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  shall  be  brought  to  trial  and  judgment, 
after  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  have  decided 
that  he  should  be  tried  011  the  charges  made 
against  him,  in  the  federal  supreme  court,  in  the 
case  of  common  crimes,  and  in  those  of  responsi- 
bility, in  the  Senate.  Sole  paragraph. — As  soon 
as  it  shall  be  decided  to  try  him  on  the  charges 
brought,  the  President  shall  be  suspended  in  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  liis  office. 

Art.  54.  Crimes  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  are  such  as  are 
directed  against  —  (1)  The  political  existence  of 
the  Union.  (2)  The  Constitution  and  the  form  of 
the  Federal  Government.  (3)  The  free  exercise 
of  the  political  powers.    (4)  The  legal  enjoyment 


and  exercise  of  political  or  individual  rights. 
(5)  The  internal  .security  of  the  coiuitry.  (0)  The 
puritv  of  tiie  administration.  (7)  TIk?  constitu- 
tional koe|)ing  and  use  of  the  public  funds.  (8) 
The  tiiiaiicial  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
55  1.  These  olTenscs  shall  be;  defined  in  a  special 
law.  g  2.  Anotiier  law  shall  provide  for  the 
charges,  the  trial,  and  the  judgment,  g  3.  Roth 
these  laws  shall  Ix;  enacted  in  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress. 

Art.  55.  Tlie  judicial  power  of  the  Union  shall 
b(!  lodged  in  a  federal  supreme  court,  sitting  in 
the  cajiital  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many  inferior 
federal  courts  and  tribunals,  distributecf  through 
the  country,  as  the  Congress  shall  create. 

Art.  56.  The  federal  supreme  court  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  justices,  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  article  48,  No.  12,  from  among  the 
oldest  thirty  citizens  of  well-known  knowledge 
and  reputation  who  may  be  eligible  to  the  Senate. 

Art.  57.  The  federal  justices  shall  hold  office 
for  life,  lieing  removable  solely  by  judicial  sen- 
tence. §1.  Their  salaries  shall  be  fi.xed  by  law 
of  the  Congress,  and  can  not  be  diminished,  i;  2. 
The  Senate  shall  try  the  memliers  of  the  fedcrral 
supreme  court  for  crimes  of  responsibility,  and 
this  latter  the  lower  federal  judges. 

Art.  58.  The  federal  courts  shall  choo.'ie  their 
presidents  from  am(mg  their  own  members,  and 
shall  organize  their  respective  clerical  corps. 
g  1.  In  these  corps  the  appointment  and  (lis- 
mis.sal  of  the  respective  clerks,  as  well  as  the  fill- 
ing of  the  judicial  offices  in  tiie  respective  judi- 
cial districts,  shall  belong  to  the  presidents  of  the 
respective  courts,  tj  2.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  shall  ai»point  from  among  tlie  members 
of  the  federal  supreme  court  the  attorney-general 
of  the  Republic,  whose  duties  shall  be  defined  by 
law. 

Art,  59.  To  the  federal  supreme  court  shall 
belong  the  duty  of  —  (1)  Trying  and  judging  by 
original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  —  (a)  The 
President  of  the  Republic  for  common  crimes, 
and  the  cabinet  ministers  in  the  cases  specified 
in  article  52.  {b)  ,The  ministers  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  for  common  crimes  and  those  of  responsi- 
bility, (f)  Cases  and  disputes  between  the  States 
and  the  Union,  or  between  the  States  one  with 
another.  (rZ)  Disputes  and  claims  between  for- 
eign states  and  the  Union,  or  between  foreign 
nations  and  the  States,  (e)  Conflicts  between  the 
federal  courts  one  with  another,  or  between  these 
and  those  of  the  States,  as  well  as  tho.se  between 
the  courts  of  one  State  and  those  of  another. 
(2)  Deciding,  on  appeal,  questions  pronounced 
upon  by  the  lower  federal  courts  ami  tribunals, 
as  well  as  those  mentioned  in  §  1  of  the  present 
article  and  in  article  00.  ^3)  Reviewing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  finished  trial  inder  the  provisions 
of  article  81.  §  1.  Decisions  of  State  courts  in 
last  appeal  can  be  carried  to  the  federal  supreme 
court  —  {a)  When  the  validity  or  application  of 
the  federal  laws  or  treaties  is  called  in  questio'i 
and  the  decision  of  the  State  court  shall  be 
against  the  same,  (h)  When  the  validity  of  laws 
or  acts  of  the  governments  of  ti.e  States  in  respect 
to  the  Constitution  or  of  the  federal  law  is  con- 
tested and  the  State  court  shall  have  decided  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  or  laws  in  ques- 
tion. §  2.  In  the  cases  which  involve  the  oppli- 
cation  of  the  laws  of  the  States,  the  federal  court 
shall  consult  the  jurisprudence  of  the  local  tribu- 
nals, and  vice  versa,  the  State  court  shall  consider 
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•  hnt  of  flio  federal  triliuimls  when  llie  interpreta- 
tion of  tlie  iuvvs  of  tli(!  Union  is  involved. 

Art.  60.  It  Hhall  belong  to  the  federal  courts  to 
decido  —  (a)  Cases  in  whicii  the  i)luintilT  or  the 
(iefendant  shall  rest  the  case  on  some  provision  of 
the  federal  Constitution,  (b)  All  suits  brought 
against  the  Oovemmcnt  of  the  Union  or  the  na- 
tional treasury  based  on  constitutional  provisions, 
on  the  laws  and  rt-gulations  of  the  executive 
power,  or  on  contracts  made  with  the  said  Gov- 
ernni(!nt.  (r)  Sidts  arising  from  compensations, 
claims,  indemnification  of  damages,  or  any  others 
whatsoever  brought  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  against  private  individuals,  and  vice  versa. 
{(/)  Litigations  between  a  State  and  the  citizens 
of  another,  or  between  citizens  of  different  States 
having  diflerenees  in  their  laws,  (f)  Suits  be- 
tween foreign  states  and  Brazilian  citizens.  (/) 
Actions  begun  by  foreigners,  and  based  either  on 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  or  on 
conventions  or  treaties  of  the  Union  with  other 
nations.  (</)  Questions  of  maritime  law  and 
navigation,  whether  on  the  sea  or  on  the  rivc"-* 
and  lakes  of  the  country.  (//)  Questions  of  inter- 
ntitional  law,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  (i)  Po- 
litical crimes.  §  1.  Congress  is  forbidden  to 
conunit  any  part  of  the  federal  jurisdiction  to 
the  State  coitrts.  §  2.  Sentences  and  orders  of 
the  federal  judges  will  be  executed  by  federal 
court  olHcers,  and  the  local  p(dice  shall  assist 
them  when  called  upon  by  the  same. 

Art.  61.  i'he  decisions  of  the  State  courts  or 
tribimals  in  matters  within  their  competence 
shall  put  un  end  to  the  suits  and  questions,  ex- 
cept as  to  (1)  habeas  corpus,  or  (2)  effects  of  a 
foreigner  deceased  in  cases  not  provided  for  bv 
convention  or  treaty.  In  such  cases  there  shall 
be  voluntary  recourse  to  the  federal  supreme 
court. 

Art.  62.  The  State  courts  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  inter"ene  in  questions  submitted  to  the 
federal  tribunals,  or  to  annul,  alter,  or  suspend 
the  sentences  or  orders  of  these  latter;  and,  recip- 
rocally, the  fedend  judiciary  can  not  interfere  in 
questions  submitted  to  the  State  courts,  or  annul, 
alter,  or  suspend  their  decisions  or  orders,  except 
in  the  cases  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Art.  63.  Each  8t»ite  shall  be  governed  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  which  it  shall  adopt,  respect 
l)eing  observed  for  the  constitutional  principles  of 
the  Union. 

Art.  64.  The  unexplored  mines  and  wild  lands 
lying  within  the  States  shall  belong  to  these 
States  respectively;  and  to  the  Union  only  as 
much  territory  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  frontiers,  for  fortiflcationa,  military 
>'orks,  and  federal  railways.  Sole  paragraph. — 
The  national  properties,  not  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  Union,  shall  pass  to  the  domain  of 
the  States  in  whose  territory  they  may  be  situ- 
ated. 

Art.  65.  The  States  shall  have  the  right  to  — 
(1)  Conclude  agreements  and  conventions  among 
themselves,  if  such  be  not  of  a  political  character. 
(Article  48,  No.  16.)  (2)  Exercise  in  general  any 
and  every  power  or  right  not  denied  expressly 
by  the  Constitution,  or  implicitly  in  its  express 
terms. 

Art.  66.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  States  to— (1) 
Refuse  to  recognize  public  documents  of  the 
Union,  or  of  any  of  the  States,  of  a  legislative, 
administrative,  or  judicial  character.  (2)  Ileject 
the  currency  or  notes  issued  by  banks,  which 


eireuliite  l>y  act  of  the  Federal  (lovernment. 
(!})  Make  or  declare  war,  one  with  another,  or 
make  reprisals,  (t)  Hefus<'  the  extradition  of 
criminals  demanded  by  the  justice  of  other  States, 
or  of  the  Federal  District,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  Congress  which  relate  to  this  subject. 
(Article  41,  No.  a2.) 

Art.  67.  Save  the  restrictions  speeilled  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  federal  law.s,  the  Federal 
District  shall  be  governed  directly  bvthemunici- 
])al  authorities.  Suit;  iHtriii/rapfi. — i^xpenses  of  a 
local  character  in  the  capital  of  the  Itepublio 
must  be  provided  for  exclusively  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities. 

Art.  68.  The  States  shall  organize  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  autonomy  of 
the  municipidities  in  everything  that  coucerna 
their  peculiar  interests. 

Art.  69.  The  following  shall  be  Rrazilian  citi- 
zens: (1)  ITatives  of  Brazil,  tiiough  of  foreign 
l)arentage  (father),  provided  he  be  not  in  tin,'  ser- 
vice of  his  nation.  (2)  Sons  of  a  Brazilian  father, 
and  illegitimate  sons  of  a  Brazilian  mother,  i)orn 
in  foreign  parts,  if  they  take  up  their  residence 
(domicile)  in  the  republic.  (3)  Sons  of  a  Brazil- 
ian father  who  may  be  in  another  country  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  although  they  do  not 
make  their  (lomicile  in  Brazil.  (4)  Foreigners, 
who,  being  in  Brazil  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1889,  shall  not  declare,  within  G  months  from  the 
time  when  the  Constitution  enters  into  force, 
their  desire  to  preserve  their  original  nulioualily. 
(5)  Foreigners  who  possess  i)roperty  (real  estate) 
in  Brazil  and  are  married  to  Brazilian  women,  or 
have  Brazilian  children,  provided  tliey  reside  in 
Brazil,  unless  they  shall  declare  their  intention 
of  not  changing  their  nationality.  (6)  Foreign- 
ers naturalized  in  any  other  way. 

Art.  70.  Citizens  of  more  than  21  years  of  age, 
and  registered  according  to  law,  shall  be  electors. 
^  1.  The  following  shall  not  be  registered  a.s 
electors  for  federal  or  State  elections:  (1)  Beg- 
gars. (2)  Persons  ignorant  of  the  alphabet.  (3) 
Soldiers  on  pay,  except  alumni  of  the  military 
schools  of  higher  instruction.  (4)  Members  of 
monastic  orders,  companies,  congregations,  or 
communities  of  Avhatsoever  denomination,  who 
are  subject  to  vows  of  obedience,  rule,  or  statute, 
which  implies  the  surrender  of  individual  liberty. 
g  2.  Citizens  who  can  not  be  registered  shall  not 
be  eligible. 

Art.  71.  The  rights  of  the  Brazilian  citizen 
can  be  suspended  or  lost  only  in  the  following 
cases:  §  1.  The  rights  may  be  suspended  —  (a) 
For  physical  or  moral  incapacity,  (b)  For  crimi- 
nal conviction,  during  the  operation  of  the  sen- 
tence. §  2.  They  may  be  lost — (a)  By  naturali- 
zation in  a  foreign  country.  (6)  By  acceptance 
of  employment  or  pension  from  a  foreign  power, 
without  permission  of  the  federal  executive.  S  3. 
The  means  of  reacquiring  lost  rights  of  the  Bra- 
zilian citizen  shall  be  specified  by  federal  law. 

Art.  72.  The  Constitution  secures  to  Brazil- 
ians and  foreigners  residing  in  the  country  the 
inviolability  of  their  rights  touching  individual 
liberty,  and  security,  aud  property,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  §1.  No  person  shall  be  forced 
to  do,  or  leave  undone,  anything  whatever,  ex- 
cept by  virtue  of  law.  §  2.  Before  the  law  all 
persons  are  equal.  The  Republic  does  not  recog- 
nize privileges  of  birth,  or  titles  of  nobility,  and 
abolishes  all  existing  honorary  orders,  with  all 
their  prerogaiivc  and  decorations,  as  well  us  all 
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hereditary  and  conciliar  titles.  §  3.  All  persons 
and  religious  professions  may  exercise,  publicly 
and  freely,  the  right  of  worship,  and  may  as.so- 
ciate  themselves  for  that  purpose,  acquire  prop- 
erty, observance  being  had  to  the  provisions  of 
the  conunon  law.  t^  4.  The  Republic  recognizes 
only  the  civil  marriage,  the  celebration  of  which 
shall  be  gratiiitous.  §5.  The  cemeteries  shall  be 
secular  in  character,  and  be  managed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  being  free  to  all  religious 
8t;ct8  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  rites  as 
regards  their  membeft,  provided  they  do  not 
offend  public  morals  or  the  laws.  §  6.  The  in- 
struction given  in  the  public  institutions  shall  be 
secular.  S^  7.  No  sect  or  church  shall  receive 
otlicial  aid,  nor  be  dependent  on,  nor  connected 
with,  the  Government  of  the  Union,  or  of  the 
States.  §  8.  All  persons  have  the  right  of  free 
association  and  a.ssembly,  without  arms;  and  the 
police  force  shall  not  intervene,  except  to  main- 
tain the  public  order.  <^  9,  Any  person  whatso- 
ever shall  have  the  right  to  address,  by  petition, 
the  public  powers,  denoimc  2  abuses  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  appeal  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
accused.  §  10.  In  time  of  peace  any  person 
may,  without  passport,  enter  or  laavc  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic, with  his  fortune  and  goods, 
whenever  and  however  he  may  choose.  §  11. 
The  house  is  the  inviolable  asylum  of  the  person ; 
no  one  can  enter  it  at  night  without  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitant,  except  to  aid  the  victims  of  a 
crime  or  disaster ;  nor  by  day,  unless  in  the  Cfises 
and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  §  12.  The 
expression  of  opinion  shall  be  free,  in  respect  to 
whatever  subject,  through  the  press  or  through 
the  tribune,  without  subjection  to  censorship, 
each  one  being  responsible  for  the  abuses  he  may 
commit,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  law.  Anonymous  publications  are  forbidden. 
§13.  Cases  of  flagrante  delicto  alone  excepted, 
no  arrest  shall  be  made,  unless  after  declara- 
tion of  the  charge  (save  in  cases  determined  by 
law),  and  by  written  order  of  the  competent 
authorities.  §  14.  No  person  shall  be  kept  in 
prison  without  charge  formally  made,  save-  the 
exceptions  mentioned  in  the  law,  or  taken  to 
pripoii.  or  detained  there,  if  he  give  bail,  in  cases 
where  such  is  lawful.  ;'5  15.  No  peraon  shall  be 
condemned,  except  by  competent  authority,  and 
in  virtue  of  lav^  already  existing  and  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  it.  §  16.  The  law  shall  secure  to 
the  accused  the  fullest  defense  by  all  the  re- 
courses and  means  essential  to  the  same,  includ- 
ing the  notice  of  the  charge,  delivered  to  the 
prisoner  within  24  hours  and  signed  by  the  pro- 
per authority  along  with  the  names  of  the  accu- 
sers and  witnesses.  S  17.  The  rights  of  property 
arc  :naintained  ir  all  their  plenitude,  and  no 
disappropriation  shall  be  made,  except  from  ne- 
cessity or  public  utility,  and  indemnity  shall,  in 
such  cases,  be  made  beforehand.  Mines  belong 
t<^  the  ovyners  of  the  soil,  uiiiier  tl  w  limitations 
to  be  established  by  the  la«^  *.f  encourage  the 
development  of  this  1:  ranch  "  aidustry.  §  18. 
Correspondence  under  seal  is  inv  lolable.  §  19.  No 
penalty  shall  extend  beyond  the  person  of  the 
delinquent.  §  20.  The  penalty  of  the  galleys  is 
abolished,  as  also  judicial  banishment.  §  21. 
The  deatii  penalty  is  abolished,  except  in  the 
cases  under  military  law  in  time  of  war.  §  22. 
The  habeas  corpus  shall  always  be  granted  when 
the  individual  suffers  violence  or  compulsion, 
through  illegality  or  abuse  of  power,  or  couaiders 


liimself  in  imminent  danger  of  the  same.  §  83. 
There  shall  be  no  privileged  tribunal,  except  in 
such  cases  as,  from  their  nature,  belong  to  special 
courts.  §  24.  The  free  exercise  of  any  profes- 
sion, moral,  intellectual,  or  industrial,  is  guaran- 
tied. §  25.  Industrial  inventions  belong  to  their 
authors,  to  whom  the  law  will  grant  a  temporary 
privilege,  or  to  whom  the  Congress  will  give  a 
reasonable  premium,  when  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  invention  public  property.  §  26.  To  authors 
of  literary  and  artistic  works  is  guarantied  tlie 
exclusive  right  of  repnKlucing  them  through  the 
press  or  by  any  other  mechanical  process,  and 
their  heirs  shall  enjoy  the  sjune  right  during  the 
space  of  time  datermined  by  the  law.  §  37.  The 
law  shall  also  secure  the  rights  of  property  in 
trade-marks.  §  28.  No  Brazilian  can  be  deprived 
of  his  civil  and  political  rights  on  a'.count  of 
religious  belief  or  duty,  nor  be  e.'wfmpted  from 
the  performance  of  any  civic  duty.  §  29.  Those 
who  shall  claim  exemption  from  any  i)urden  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  the  Republic  on  its  citizens, 
on  account  of  religious  belief,  or  who  shall  accept 
any  foreign  decoration  or  title  of  nobility,  shall 
lose  all  tlieir  political  rights.  §  30.  No  tax  of 
any  kind  shall  be  collected  except  i''  virtue  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  same.  S  31.  Tiie  institution 
of  trial  by  jury  is  maintained. 

Art.  73.  Public  offices,  civil  or  military,  are 
accessible  to  all  Brazilian  citizens,  always  observ- 
ing the  conditions  of  particular  capacity  fixed 
by  the  law ;  but  the  accumulation  of  remunera- 
tions is  forbidden. 

Art.  74.  Commissions,  offices,  and  positions 
not  subject  to  removal  are  guarantied  in  all  their 
plenitude. 

Art.  75.  Only  such  public  officials  as  have  be- 
come infirm  in  the  service  of  the  nation  shall  be 
retired  on  pay. 

Art.  76.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  shall 
lose  their  commissions  only  in  case  of  condemna- 
tion to  more  than  2  years  in  prison,  pronounced 
in  judgment  by  the  competent  tribunals. 

Art.  77,  There  shall  be  a  special  court  for  the 
trial  of  military  offenses  ccmmitted  by  soldiers 
or  marines.  '^  1.  This  court  shall  be  composed 
of  a  supreme  military  tribunal,  whose  members- 
shall  hold  theii-  seats  for  life,  and  01  the  councils 
necessary  for  the  formulation  of  the  charge  and 
the  judgm  '.  if  the  crimes.  §2.  The  organiza- 
tion and  I  ^  of  the  supreme  military  tribunal 
shall  be  I  ined  by  law. 

Att.  78.  -  ,  enumeration  of  the  rights  and 
guaranties  expre&ocd  in  the  Constitution  does  not 
exclude  other  guaranties  and  rights,  not  enumer- 
ated, but  resulting  from  the  form  of  government 
established  and  principles  settled  by  said  Consti- 
tution. 

Art.  79.  ihe  citizen  vested  with  the  functions 
of  either  of  these  three  federal  powers  shall  not 
exercise  those  of  another. 

Art.  80.  Any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Union 
may  be  declared  in  state  of  siege,  and  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  suspended  for  a  determined 
period,  whenever  the  security  of  the  Republic 
so  demands  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  or  in- 
testine disturbance.  (Article  34,  No.  21.)  §  1. 
The  power  to  execute  the  above  provision  may, 
if  the  Congress  be  not  in  session  and  the  country 
be  in  imminent  peril,  be  used  by  the  federal 
executive.  (Article  48,  No.  15.)  S^  2.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  during  the  state  of  siege, 
the  executive  sliall  be  restricted  to  the  following 
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measure"'  of  repression  against  persons:  (1)  To 
their  deti  ntion  in  a  place  not  allotted  to  persons 
accused  of  common  crimes.  (2)  To  banishment 
to  other  parts  of  the  national  territory.  i5  3.  As 
soon  as  the  Congress  shall  have  assembled,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  sliall  make  a  repc  rt  to 
that  body  of  the  exceptional  measures  which 
may  have  been  taken,  t^  4.  The  authorities  who 
shall  have  ordered  such  measures  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  abuses  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

Art.  8i.  la  criminal  cases,  trials  concluded 
may  be  reviewed  at  any  time,  in  favor  of  the 
condemned  parties,  by  the  federal  supremo  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  of  confirming  the 
sentence.  $J  1.  The  law  shall  determine  the  cases 
and  the  form  of  such  revision,  which  may  be 
asked  for  by  the  condemned,  by  any  one  of  the 
people,  or  by  tlie  attorney-general  of  the  Repub- 
lic, ex  ofHcio.  §  2.  In  such  revision  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  sentence  reviewed  can  not  be  in- 
creased. §  3.  The  provisions  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle are  applicable  to  military  trials. 

Art.  82.  Public  officers  shall  be  strictlj'  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuses  and  omissions  that  occur 
in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  as 
well  as  for  the  indulgences  and  negligences  for 
which  they  do  not  hold  their  subordinates  re- 
spons'Lle.  Sole  jmragraph.  —  They  shall  all  be 
bound  by  formal  obligation,  on  takmg  possession 
of  their  offices,  to  discharge  the  lawful  duties  of 
the  same. 

Art.  83.  Until  revoked,  the  laws  of  the  ancien 
regime  shall  remain  iu  force,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  not,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  contrary  to  the 
system  of  government  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
same. 

Art.  84.  The  federal  government  guaranties 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  both  internal 
and  foreign. 

Art.  85.  The  officers  of  the  line  and  of  the  an- 
nexed classes  of  the  navy  shall  have  the  same 
commissions  and  advantage  as  those  of  the  army 
of  corresponding  rank. 

Art.  86.  Every  Brazilian  shall  be  bound  ti 
military  service  in  defense  of  the  country  and 
the  Constitution,  as  provided  by  the  federal  laws. 

Art.  87.  The  federal  army  shall  be  made  up 
of  contingents  which  the  states  and  the  Federal 
District  are  bound  to  furnish,  constituted  in  i,on- 
formity  with  the  annual  law  regulating  the  num- 
ber of  the  forces.  §  1.  The  general  organization 
of  the  army  shall  be  determined  by  a  'ecieral  law, 
in  accordance  with  No.  18  of  article  34.  g  2 
The  Union  shall  have  charge  of  the  military  in- 
struction of  the  troops  and  of  the  higher  military 
instruction.  §  8.  Compulsory  recruiting  for  mili- 
tary purposes  is  abolished.  §  4.  The  ar.ay  and 
navy  shall  be  made  up  by  volunteering  without 
bounties,  or,  if  this  means  be  not  suracient,  by 
lot  previously  determined.  The  crews  for  the 
navy  shall  be  made  up  from  the  naval  school, 
the  schools  of  marine  apprentices,  and  the  mer- 
chant marine,  by  means  of  lot. 

Art.  88.  In  no  case,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, alone  or  in  alliance  with  another  nation, 
shall  the  United  States  of  Brazil  engage  in  a  war 
of  conquest. 

Art.  89.  A  tribunal  of  accounts  shall  he  insti- 
tuted for  the  auditing  of  the  receipt  and  expense 
accounts  and  examining  into  their  legality  before 
their  presentation  to  the  Congress.     The  mem- 


bers of  this  tribunal  shall  be  appoiiited  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  and  can  lose  their  seats  only  by  sen- 
tence. 

Art.  90.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended,  at 
the  initiative  of  the  national  Congress,  or  of  the 
legislatures  of  fjie  States.  §  1.  An  amendment 
shall  be  consiilered  as  proposed,  when,  having 
been  presented  by  one-fourth,  at  least,  of  the 
members  of  either  house  of  the  Congress,  it  shall 
have  been  accepted  in  three  readings  (discussions) 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  both  houses  of  the 
Congress,  or  when  it  shall  have  been  asked  for 
by  two-thirds  of  the  States  represented,  each  one 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  its  legislature,  said 
votes  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  1  year.  5^  2. 
The  proposed  amendment  shall  be  considered 
approved,  if,  in  the  following  year,  after  three 
discu.ssions,  it  shall  have  been  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  two 
houses  of  the  Congress.  §  3.  The  amendment 
adopted  shall  be  ptiblished  with  the  signatures 
of  the  presidents  and  clerks  of  the  two  chambers, 
and  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  as  a 
part  of  the  same.  §  4.  No  project  having  a  ten- 
dency to  abolish  the  fedenitive  republican  form, 
or  the  equal  representation  of  tlie  SUites  in  the 
Senate,  shall  be  admitted  for  consideration  in  the 
Congress. 

Art.  91.  This    Constitution,   after    approval, 

shall  be  promulgated  by  the  president  of  the 

Congress  and   signed  by   the  members  of  the 

same.  ^  „      .  . 

Temporary  Provisions. 

Article  i.  After  the  promulgation  of  this  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress,  in  joint  assembly,  shall 
choose  "onsecutively,  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes  in  the  first  balloting,  and,  if  no  can(li(lat(' 
shall  receive  such,  by  a  plurality  in  the  second 
balloting,  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil.  §  1.  This  election  shall 
be  in  two  distinct  ballotin^s,  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  respectively,  the  ballots  for 
President  being  taken  and  counted,  in  the  first 
l)lace,  and  afterwards  for  Vice  President.  §  2. 
The  President  and  Vice  President,  thus  elected, 
shall  occupy  the  Prosidency  and  Vi(;o  Presidency 
of  the  Republic  during  the  first  Presidential 
term.  §  3.  For  said  election  there  shall  be  no 
incomp!\tibilities  admitted  §  4.  As  soon  as  said 
election  shall  be  concluded,  the  Congress  shall 
consider  a»-  terminated  its  mission  in  joint  session 
and,  stparating  into  Chamber  and  Senate,  shall 
enter  upon  the  exercise  of  its  functions  as  de- 
fined by  law,  on  the  15th  of  June  of  the  present 
year,  and  can  not  in  any  case  be  dissolved.  §  5. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  first  legislature,  among  its 
preparatory  measures,  the  Senate  shall  designate 
the  first  and  second  third  of  its  members,  whose 
term  of  office  shall  cease  at  the  end  of  the  first 
and  second  3-year  terms.  §  6.  The  discrimina- 
tion shall  be  made  in  three  lists,  corresponding 
to  the  three  classes,  alloting  to  them  the  senators 
of  each  State  and  of  the  Federal  District  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  votes  received  by  them 
respectively,  so  as  to  allot  to  the  third  for  the 
last  3  years  the  one  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  each  State, 
and  to  the  other  two-thirds  the  remaining  two 
names  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  them  respectively.  §  7.  In  case  of  tie, 
the  oldest  shall  be  preferred,  and  if  the  ages  are 
equal,  the  choice  shall  be  made  by  lot. 
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Art.  2.  The  State  which,  by  ll»c  end  of  the 
year  1893,  sliall  uot  have  adopted  its  constitu- 
tion, shall,  by  act  of  th  ;  federal  legislative  power, 
be  placed  under  thai  of  one  of  the  other  States, 
which  it  shall  judge  most  suitable,  until  tlie 
State  thus  subjected  to  said  constitution  shall 
amend  it  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  same. 

Art.  3.  As  fast  as  the  States  shall  be  organized, 
the  Federal  Government  shall  deliver  to  them 
the  administration  of  the  services  which  belong 
to  them,  and  shall  settle  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  administration  in  all  that  relates  to  said 
services  and  to  the  payment  of  the  respective 
officials. 

Art.  4.  While,  during  the  period  of  organiza- 
tion of  their  services,  the  States  shall  be  engaged  in 
regulating  theirexpenses,the Federal  Government 
shall,  for  this  purpose,  open  special  credits  to  them, 
under  conditions  tletermined  by  the  Congress. 

Art.  5.  In  the  Stsites  which  shall  become  or- 
ganized the  classification  of  the  revenues  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution  shall  enter  into  force. 

Art.  6.  In  the  first  appointmentsfor  the  federal 
magistracy  and  for  that  of  the  States,  the  pre- 
ference shall  be  givn  to  the  justices  and  magis- 
trates of  the  higher  courts  or  the  greatest  note. 
Such  as  are  not  admitted  into  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary,  and  have  served  30  year", 
shall  be  retired  ou  full  pay.     Those  who  have 


served  for  less  than  30  years  shall  continue  to 
receive  their  salaries  until  they  shall  be  em- 
ployed, or  retired  with  pay  corresponding  to 
their  length  of  service.  The  payment  of  salaries 
of  magistrates  "etired  or  set  aside  shall  be  made 
by  the  Fefi''  ..i  Government. 

Art.  7.  J  •/ 1).  Pedro de  Alcantara,  ex-Emperor 
of  Bn)7.i,  a  pension  is  granted,  to  run  from  the 
15th  of  November,  1889,  sutHcieut  to  guaranty 
him  a  decent  subsistence  during  his  lifetime. 
The  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  shall  fix  the 
amount  of  said  pension. 

Art.  8.  The  Federal  Government  shall  acquire 
for  the  ni'tion  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Benjamin 
Constant  Botelho  de  Magalhies  died,  and  shall 
have  placed  on  it  a  memorial  slab  in  memory  of 
that  great  patriot,  the  founder  of  the  Republic. 
/Sole  paragraph. — The  widow  of  tlie  said  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  shall  have,  during  her  lifetime, 
the  usufruct  of  the  said  house.  ^V'e  order,  then, 
all  the  authorities  to  whom  the  recognition  and 
execution  of  this  Constitution  belongs,  to  exe- 
cute it  and  have  it  executed  and  observed  faith- 
fully and  fully  in  all  its  provisions.  Let  the 
same  be  published  and  observed  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  nation.  Hall  of  the  sessions  of 
the  National  Constitutional  Congress,  in  the  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  year  1891,  and  the 
third  of  the  Republic.     See  Brazil:  1889-1891. 
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For  an  account  of  the  main  features  of  this 


singular  constitution,  see  Caxjfoknia:    A.  D. 

1877-1880. 
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A.  D.  1774.— The  Quebec  Act.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  1763-1774. 

A.  D.  1 79 1. —The  Constitutional  Act.  See 
Canad-  :  A.  D.  1791. 

A.  It.  1840.— The  Union  Act.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  !340-i8<\7. 

A.  D.  1867.— The  British  North  America 
Act.— The  history  of  the  Confederation  of  the 

grovinces  of  British  North  America,  forming  the 
•ominion  of  Cana(iii,  is  given  briefiy  under 
Canada:  A.  D.  1867.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  the  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by 
•which  tho  Con  f (^deration  was  formed  and  its 
constitution  establAshed : 

An  Act  for  the  I'nion  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Bruns\trick,  and  the  Government 
thereof;  and  for  purposes  connected  therewith. 
29th  Maiich,  1867. 

Whereas  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Srotia,  and  New  Brunswick  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  be  federally  united  into  one 
Dominion  under  the  Crown  of  the  United  King- 
dom t)f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  con- 
stitution similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom:  And  whereas  such  a  Union  would 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Provinces  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  British  Empire ;  And 
■whereas  on  the  establishment  of  the  Union  by 
authority  of  Parliament  it  is  expedient,  not  only 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislative  Authority 
in  the  Dominion  be  provided  for,  but  also  that 
the  nature  of  the  Executive  Government  therein 
be  declared:   And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 

fjrovision    be  made  for  the  eventual  admission 
nto  the  Union  of  other  parts  of  British  North 
America:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared 


b;^  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  L.)rd8 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  British  North 
America  Act,  1867. 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  extend  also  to  the  heirs  and 
successors  of  Her  Majesty,  Jlings  and  Queens  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  bv  and 
with  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council,  to  declare  by  Proclamation 
that,  on  and  after  a  day  therein  appointed,  not 
being  more  than  six  months  after  the  passing  01 
this  Act,  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotiu, 
aud  New  Brunswick  sJiall  form  and  be  one 
Dominion  under  the  name  of  Canada;  and  on 
and  after  that  day  those  three  Provinces  shall 
form  and  be  one  Dominion  under  that  name 
accordingly. 

4.  The  subsequent  provisions  A  this  Act 
shall,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed  or  implied, 
commence  aud  have  effect  on  and  after  the 
Union,,  that  is  to  say,  on  and  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  Union  taking  effect  in  theQuc -n's 
Proclamation;  and  in  the  same  providons,  unless 
it  is  otherwise  expressed  or  implied,  the  name 
Canada  shall  be  taken  to  mean  Canada  as  con- 
stituted inider  this  Act. 

5.  Canada  shall  be  divided  into  four  Prov- 
inces, named  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick. 

O.  The  parts  of  the  Province  of  Canada  (as  it 
exists  at  the  passing  of  this  Act)  which  formerly 
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constituted  respectively  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
Canudii  and  Lower  Canada  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
Severed,  and  shall  form  two  separate  Provinces. 
The  part  which  formerly  constituted  tlie  Prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada  shall  constitute  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario;  and  the  jiart  which  formerly 
constituted  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  shall 
constitute  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

7.  The  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  shall  have  the  same  limits  as  at  the 
passing  of  this  Act. 

8.  In  the  general  census  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  which  is  hereby  required  to  be  talien  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
Bevcnty-one,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter, 
the  respective  populations  of  the  four  Provinces 
shall  be  distinguished. 

O.  The  E.\ecutive  Government  and  authority 
of  and  over  (.  anada  is  hereby  declared  to  con- 
tinue and  be  vested  in  the  Queen. 

10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  refirring  to 
the  Governor  General  e-xtend  and  apply  to  the 
Governor  General  for  the  time  being  of  Canada, 
or  other  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  or  Ad- 
ministrator, for  the  time  being  carrying  on  the 
Government  of  Canada  on  behalf  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  hy  whatever  title  he  is 
designated. 

11.  There  shall  be  a  Council  to  aid  and  advise 
in  the  Government  of  Canada,  to  be  styled  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada;  and  the 
persons  who  are  to  be  members  of  that  Council 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  chosen  and  summoned 
by  the  Grovernor  General  and  sworn  in  as  Privy 
Councillors,  and  members  thereof  may  be  from 
time  to  time  removed  by  the  Governor  General. 

12.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  functions 
•which  Ti  ne'er  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 
Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada, 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  are  at 
the  Union  vested  in  or  exerciseable  by  the  re- 
spective Governors  or  Lieutenant  Governors  of 
those  Provinces,  with  the  advice,  or  with  the 
advice  and  con.sent,  of  the  respective  Executive 
Councils  thereof,  or  in  conjunction  with  those 
Councils,  or  with  any  number  of  members 
thereof,  or  by  those  Governors  or  Lieutenant 
Governors  individuiilly,  sha'l,  as  far  as  the  same 
continue  in  existence  and  capable  of  being 
exercised  after  the  Union  in  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canad..,  be  vested  in  and  exercise- 
able  by  the  Governor  General,  with  the  advice 
or  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada, 

^y  membei-s  thereof,  or  by  the  Governor 
General  individually,  as  the  case  requires,  subject 
nevertheless  (except  with  respect  to  such  as  exij 
under  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  or 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  to  be  abolished  or 
altered  by  the  Parli;;nient  of  Canada. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  totht 
Governor  General  in  Council  sliall  be  construed 
as  referring  to  the  Governor  General  acting  by 
and  with  tlie  advice  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council 
for  Canada. 

14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  if  Her 
Majesty  thinks  tit,  to  authorize  the  Governor 
General  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  any  person 
or  any  persons,  jointly  or  severally,  to  he  his 
Deputy  or  Deputies  within  any  part  or  parts  of 


Canada,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  General  suclj  of  the 
powers,  authorities,  and  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  as  the  Governor  Genenil  deems  it 
necessary  and  expedient  to  assign  to  him  or 
them,  subject  to  any  limitations  or  directions  ex- 
pressed or  given  by  the  Queen;  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  fauch  a  Deputy  or  Deputies  shall  not 
affect  the  exercise  by  the  Governor  General  him- 
self 01  any  power,  authority  or  function. 

15.  The  Command-in-Chicf  of  the  Land  and 
Naval  llalitia,  and  of  all  Naval  and  Alilitary 
Forces,  of  and  in  Canada,  is  hereby  declared  to 
continue  and  be  vested  in  the  Queen. 

lO.  Until  the  Queen  otherwise  directs,  the 
seat  of  Government  of  Canada  shall  be  Ottawa 

17.  There  shall  be  one  Parliament  for  Canada, 
consisting  of  the  Queen,  an  Upper  House  styled 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Conunons. 

18.  The  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers 
to  be  held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the 
members  thereof  respectively,  shall  be  such  aa 
are  from  time  to  time  defined  by  Act  of  ♦ho 
Parliament  of  Canada,  but  so  that  the  same  snail 
never  exceed  those  at  the  passing  of  this  Act 
held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  by  the  members 
thereof. 

19.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  shall  be  called 
together  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
Union. 

20.  There  shall  be  a  Session  of  the  Parliament 
of  C-anada  once  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that 
twelve  months  shall  not  intervene  "between  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Parliament  in  one  Session  and 
its  first  sitting  in  the  next  Session. 

21.  The  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  consist  of  seventy-two  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  styled  Senators. 

22.  In  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate,  Canada  shall  bo  deemed  to  consist  of 
three  divisions  —  1.  Ontario;  2.  Quebec;  3.  The 
Maritime  Provinces,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick;  which  tliree  divisions  shall  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  be  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  as  follows:  Ontario  by 
twenty-four  Senators;  Quebec  by  twenty-four 
Senators ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  twenty- 
four  Senators,  twelve  thereof  representmg  Nova 
Scotia,  and  twelve  thereof  representing  New 
Biunswick.  In  the  case  of  Quebec  each  of  the 
twenty-four  Senators  representing  that  Province 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  of  the  twenty-four 
Electoral  Divisions  of  Lower  Canada  opecitied  in 
Schedule  A.  to  chapter  one  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  of  Canada. 

23.  The  qualification  of  a  Senator  shall  be  as 
follows: — (1)  He  shall  be  of  the  full  age  of 
thirty  years:  (2)  He  shall  be  either  a  natural 
born  subject  of  the  Queen,  or  a  subject  of  the 
Queen  naturalized  by  an  Act  of  the  t^arliament 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
of  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  befon;  the  Union,  or 
of  the  Parliament  of  C;inada  after  the  Union: 
(3)  He  shall  bo  legally  or  equitably  t^cised  as  of 
freehold  for  his  own  u.st  and  benetiu  of  lands  or 
tenements  held  in  free  and  common  socage,  or 
seised  or  possessed  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  of 
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lands  or  teni'incntH  liclil  in  franc-iillcu  or  in 
rotiin-,  within  the  Province  for  which  ho  is  ap- 
pointed, of  the  value  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
over  and  ahove  all  rents,  dues,  debts,  charges, 
mortgages,  and  incumbrances  due  or  payable  out 
of  or  charged  on  or  affecting  the  same:  (4)  His 
real  and  personal  property  shall  be  together 
worth  |^4,()0<)  over  and  above  his  debts  and 
liabilities:  (5)  He  shall  be  resident  in  the  Prov- 
ince for  wliich  he  is  ai)point<'d :  (0)  In  the  case 
of  Quebec  he  shall  have  his  real  property 
qualirtcation  in  the  Electoral  Division  for  which 
he  is  api)ointe(l,  or  shall  be  resident  in  that 
Division. 

24.  The  Governor  General  shall  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Queen's  name,  by  instrument  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  .  Canada,  summon  qualified 
persons  to  the  Senate;  and,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  every  person  so  summoned 
shall  become  and  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
a  Senator. 

25.  Such  persons  shall  be  first  summoned  to 
the  Senate  as  the  Queen  by  warrant  under  Her 
Majesty's  Royal  Sign  Manual  thinks  fit  to  ap- 
prove, and  their  names  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
Queen's  Proclanuition  of  Union. 

20.  If  at  any  time  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  (General  the  Queen  thinks  fit  to 
direct  that  three  or  six  members  be  added  to  the 
Senate,  the  Governor  General  may  by  summons 
to  three  or  six  qualified  pers(ms  (as  the  case  may 
be),  re|)resenting  equally  the  three  divisions  of 
Canada,  add  to  the  Senate  accordingly. 

27.  In  case  of  such  addition  being  ,it  any 
time  made  the  Grovernor  General  shall  not 
summon  any  person  to  the  Senate,  except  on  a 
further  like  direction  by  the  Queen  on  the  like 
recommendation,  until  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  Canada  is  represented  by  twenty-four  Senators 
and  no  more. 

28.  The  number  of  Senators  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  seventy-eight. 

29.  A  Senator  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  his  place  in  the  Senate  for  life. 

;JO.  A  Senator  may  by  writing  under  his  hand 
addressed  to  the  Governor  General  resign  his 
place  in  the  Senate,  and  thereupon '  the  same 
shall  be  vacant. 

31.  Tlie  place  of  a  Senator  shall  become 
vacant  in  any  of  the  following  cases:  (1)  If  for 
two  consecutive  Sessions  of  the  Parliament  he 
fails  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Senate :  (2)  If 
h'^.  takes  an  oatli  or  makes  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obedieuce,  or  ad- 
herence to  a  foreign  power,  or  does  an  act 
whetcby  he  becomes  a  subject  or  citizen,  or 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subject  or 
citizen  of  a  foreign  power:  (S)  If  lie  is  adjudged 
V.  .;)  'upt  or  insolvent,  or  applies  for  the  benefit 
Ol  any  law  relating  to  insolvent  debtors,  or  be- 
comes a  public  defaulter:  (4)  If  he  is  attainted 
of  trea.son  or  convicted  of  felony  or  of  >\ny  in- 
famous crime:  (.1)  If  he  cea.ses  to  lie  qualified  in 
respect  of  jiroperty  or  of  residence;  provided, 
that  a  Senator  sliall  not  be  deemed  to  have  cea-sed 
to  Ik'  (jualified  in  respect  of  residence  by  reason 
only  of  his  residiug  at  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  while  holding  an  oftice  under 
that  Government  requiring  his  presence  there. 

o2.  When  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate 
by  resignation,  death,  or  otherwise,  the  Gt  ernor 
Gfcneral  shall  by  8iUT<!nous  to  a  fit  and  qualified 
person  fill  the  vacancy. 


JJJJ.  If  any  (juestion  arises  respecting  the 
qualificjition  of  a  Senator  or  a  vacancy  m  the 
Senate  the  same  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
by  the  Senate. 

{I4.  The  Governor  Genf^l  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Canada,  appoint  a  Senator  to  be  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  and  may  remove  him  and  appoint  another 
in  his  stead. 

35.  t'ntil  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provi(l{  >  the  presence  of  at  least  fifteen  Senators, 
including  the  Speaker,  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the  exercise 
of  its  powers. 

3C$.  Questions  afising  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  the  Speaker 
shall  in  all  cases  have  a  vote,  and  when  the 
voices  are  equal  the  decisior\  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  the  negative. 

37.  The  House  of  Commons  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  consist  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  members,  of  whom  eighty-two 
shall  be  elected  for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for  Quebec, 
nineteen  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New 
Brunswick. 

38.  Tlie  Governor  General  shall  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Queen's  name,  by  instrument  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Canada,  summon  and  call 
together  the  House  of  Commons. 

3f>.  A  Senator  shall  nnt  be  capable  of  being 
elected  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

40.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provides,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  be  divided  into  Electoral  Districts  as 
follows: — (1)  Ontario  shall  be  divided  iuto  the 
Counties,  Ridings  of  Counties,  Cities,  parts  of 
Cities,  and  Towns  enumerated  in  the  first 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  each  whereof  shall  be  an 
Electoral  District,  each  such  District  as  num- 
bered in  that  Schedule  being  entitled  to  return 
one  member.  (2)  Quebec  shall  jc  divided  into 
sixty-five  Electoral  Districts,  composed  of  the 
sixty-five  Electoral  Divi'^'ons  into  which  Lower 
Canada  is  at  the  past  ^^  of  this  Act  divided 
under  chapter  two  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes 
of  Canada,  chapter  seventy-five  of  the  Con- 
solidated Statutes  for  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
Act  of  the  Province  of  Canada  of  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  Queen,  chapter  one,  or  any 
other  Act  amending  the  same  in  force  at  tho 
Union,  so  that  each  such  Electoral  Division  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  Electoral  Dis- 
trict entitled  to  return  one  member.  (3)  Each  of 
the  eighteen  Counties  of  Nova  Scotia  shall  bo 
an  Electoral  District.  The  County  of  Halifax 
shall  be  entitled  to  return  two  members,  and 
each  of  the  other  Counties  one  member.  (4)  Each 
of  the  fourteen  Counties  into  which  New  Bruns- 
wick is  divided,  including  ihe  City  and  County 
of  St.  John,  shall  be  an  Electoral  District;  tho 
City  of  St.  -tohn  shall  also  be  a  separate  Electoral 
District.  Each  of  thoje  fifteen  Electoral  Dis- 
tricts shall  be  entitled  to  return  one  member 

41.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  other- 
wise provides,  all  laws  in  force  in  the  several 
Provinces  at  the  Union  relative  to  the  following 
matters  or  any  of  them,  namely, —  the  quiriifica- 
tious  and  disqualifications  of  persons  to  be 
elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  members  of  the  House 
of   Assembly  or  Legislative    Assembly  iu  the 
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several  Provinces,  the  voters  at  elections  of  such 
members,  tlic  oaths  to  be  taken  by  voters,  tlie 
returning  officers,  their  powers  anil  duties,  the 
proceedings  at  elections,  the  periods  during 
which  elections  may  be  continued,  the  trial  of 
controverted  elections,  and  proceedings  incident 
thereto,  the  vacating  of  seats  of  members,  and 
the  execution  of  new  writs  in  case  of  seats 
vacated  otherwise  than  by  dissolution, — shall  re 
spcctively  apply  to  elections  of  members  to  serve 
in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  for  the  same  several 
Provinces.  Provided  that,  until  the  Pailiament 
of  Canada  otherwise  provides,  at  any  election 
for  a  Member  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  for  the 
District  of  Algoma,  in  addition  to  persons 
qualified  by  the  law  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
to  vote,  every  male  British  subject  aged  twenty- 
one  years  or  upwards,  being  a  houseliolder,  shall 
have  a  vote. 

42.  For  the  first  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  the  Governor  General 
shall  cause  writs  to  be  issued  by  such  person,  in 
such  form,  and  addressed  to  such  returning 
officers  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  person  issuing 
writs  under  this  section  shall  have  the  like 
powers  as  are  possessed  at  the  Union  by  the 
officers  charged  with  tlie  issuing  of  writs  for  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  respective 
House  of  Assembly  or  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Province  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  NeAv 
Brunswick ;  and  the  Returning  Officers  to  whom 
v.rrits  are  directed  under  this  section  shall  have 
the  like  powers  as  are  possessed  at  the  Union  by 
the  officers  charged  with  the  returning  of  writs 
for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  same 
respective  House  of  Assembly  or  Legislative 
Assembly. 

43.  In  case  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  in 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons  of  any  Electoral  Dis- 
trict happens  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  after  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  bC' 
fore  provision  is  made  by  the  Parliament  in  this 
behalf,  the  provisions  of  the  last  foregoing 
section  of  this  Act  shall  extend  and  apply  to  tlie 
issuing  and  returning  of  a  w  rit  in  respect  of  such 
vacant  District. 

44.  The  Ilouse  of  Commons  on  its  first  as- 
sembling after  a  general  election  shall  proceed 
■with  all  practicable  speed  to  elect  one  of  its 
members  to  be  Speaker. 

45.  In  case  of  u  vacancy  happening  in  the 
office  of  Speaker  by  death,  resignation  or  other- 
wi.2,  the  House  of  Commons  shall  with  :ill 
practicable  speed  proceed  to  elect  another  of  its 
members  to  be  Speaker. 

40.  The  Speaker  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

47.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  other- 
wis«!  provides,  in  case  of  the  absence  for  any 
reason  of  the  Speaker  from  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  period  of  forty -eight 
consecutive  hours,  the  House  may  elect  another 
of  its  members  to  act  as  Speaker,  and  the  mem- 
ber so  elected  shall  during  the  continuance  of 
such  absence  of  the  Speaker  have  and  execute 
all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  Speaker. 

4S.  The  presence  of  at  least  twenty  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  shull  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  meeting  of  the  House  for  the  exercise 
of  its  powers,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Speaker 
shall  be  reckoned  as  a  member. 

41).  Questions  arising  in  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices 


other  than  that  of  the  Speaker,  and  when  the 
voices  are  equal,  but  not  otherwise,  the  Speaker 
shall  have  a  vote. 

50.  Every  Hou.se  of  Commons  shall  continue 
for  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
writs  for  choosing  the  House  (subject  to  be 
8(X)ner  dis.solved  by  the  Governor  General),  and 
no  longer. 

51.  On  the  completion  of  the  census  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  of  each  subsequent  decennial  census, 
the  representation  of  the  four  Provinces  shall  be 
re-adjusted  by  such  authority,  in  such  manner 
and  from  such  time  as  tlie  Parliament  of  Canada 
from  time  to  time  provides,  subject  and  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules  :~(1)  Quebec  shall 
have  the  fixed  number  of  sixty-five  members: 
(2)  There  shall  be  as.signed  to  each  of  the  other 
Provinces  such  a  number  of  members  as  will 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
population  (ascertained  at  such  census)  as  the 
number  sixty-five  bears  to  the  number  of  the 
population  of  Quebec  (so  ascertained) :  (3)  In  the 
computation  of  the  number  of  members  for  a 
Province  a  fractional  part  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  whole  number  re(iuisite  for  entitling  the 
Province  to  a  member  shall  be  disregarded ;  but 
a  fractional  part  exce(!(ling  one-half  of  that 
number  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  whole  num- 
ber: (4)  On  any  such  re-adjustment  the  number 
of  members  for  a  Province  shall  not  be  reduced 
unless  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  the 
population  of  the  Province  bore  to  the  number 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  Canada  at  the 
then  last  preceding  re-adjustment  of  the  number 
of  members  for  the  Province  is  ascertained  at  the 
then  latest  census  to  be  diminished  by  one- 
twentieth  part  or  upwards:  (5)  Such  readjust- 
ment shall  not  take  effect  until  the  termination 
of  the  then  existing  Parliament. 

52.  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  from  time  to  time  increased  by 
the  Piirliament  of  Canada,  provided  the  propor- 
tionate representation  of  the  Provinces  prescribed 
by  this  Act  is  not  thereby  disturbed. 

53.  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  tax  or  im- 
post, shall  originate  in  the  Ilouse  of  ('ommons. 

54.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  House  of 
(ommoas  to  adopt  or  pass  any  vote,  resolution, 
iuldress,  or  bill  for  tlie  appropriation  of  any  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost, 
to  any  purpose  that  has  not  been  first  recom- 
mended to  that  House  bv  messsige  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  in  the  Session  in  which  such  vote, 
resolution,  address,  or  bill  is  proposed. 

55.  Where  a  bill  passed  by  the  Houses  of  the 
Parliament  is  presented  to  the  Governor  General 
for  the  Queen's  assent,  he  shall  declare  according 
to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  to  Her  Majesty's  instructions,  either 
that  he  assents  thereto  in  tlie  Queen's  name,  or 
that  he  withholds  the  Queen's  as.sent,  or  that  he 
reserves  the  bill  for  the  signification  of  the 
Queen's  pleasure. 

50.  Where  the  Governor  General  assents  to  a 
bill  in  the  Queen's  name,  he  shall  by  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  send  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  Act  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  if  the  Queen  in  Council 
within  two  years  after  receipt  thereof  by  the 
Secretary  of  Statti  thinks  fit  to  disallow  the  Act, 
such  disallowance  (with  a  certificate  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  of  the  day  on  which  the  Act  was 
received  by  liiin)  heing  signified  by  tlie  Governor 
Generiil,  l)y  Hpcccii  or  nies.siige  to  each  of  tlie 
Houses  of  tlie  Parliament,  or  by  proclamation, 
shall  annul  the  Act  from  and  after  tlie  day  of 
such  signification. 

67.  A  bill  reserved  for  the  signification  of  the 
Quecsn's  pleasun*  shall  not  have  any  force  unless 
and  until  within  two  years  from  the  day  on 
which  it  was  iircsentcd  to  the  Governor  General 
for  the  Queen's  a-ssent,  the  Governor  General 
signifies,  by  speech  or  message  to  each  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Parliament  or  by  proclamation, 
that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Queen  in 
Council.  An  entry  of  every  such  speech,  mes- 
sjige,  or  proclamation  shall  he  made  in  the  Journal 
of  each  House,  and  a  duplicate  tliereof  duly  at- 
tested shall  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer  to  be 
kept  among  the  Records  of  Canada. 

58.  For  each  Province  there  shall  be  an 
officer,  styled  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  ap- 
pointo''  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  by 
mstr'/nii'iit  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada. 

69,  A  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  General; 
but  any  Lieutenant  Governor  appointed  after  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  shall  not  be  r»»movable  within 
five  years  from  his  appointment,  except  for  cause 
assigned,  which  shall  be  communicated  to  him 
in  writing  within  one  month  after  the  order  for 
his  removal  is  made,  and  shall  be  communicated 
by  message  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons  within  one  week  thereafter  if  the 
Parliament  is  then  sitting,  and  if  not  then  within 
one  week  after  tlie  commencement  of  the  next 
Session  of  the  Parliament. 

60.  The  stilaries  of  the  Lieutenant  Governors 
shall  be  fixed  and  provided  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

61.  Every  Lieutenant  Governor  shall,  before 
assuming  the  duties  of  liis  office,  make  and  sub- 
scribe l)efore  the  Governor  General,  or  some 
person  autliorized  by  him,  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  office  similar  to  those  taken  by  the  Governor 
General. 

02.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to 
the  Liei' tenant  Governor  extend  and  apply  to  the 
Lieulenant  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  each 
Province  or  other  the  chief  executive  officer  or 
administrator  for  the  time  b:_iug  carrying  on  the 
government  of  tlie  Province,  by  whatever  title 
he  is  designated. 

63,  The  Executi/e  Council  of  Ontario  and  of 
Quebec  shall  be  composed  of  such  persons  as  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  from  to  time  thinks  fit,  and 
in  the  first  instance  of  the  following  officers, 
namely: — The  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary 
and  Registrar  of  the  Province,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Province,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works,  with  in  Quebec  the  Speaker  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  tlie  Solicitor  General. 

64.  The  Constitution  of  the  Executive 
Authority  in  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  shall,  subject  to  the 

Erovisions  of  this  Act,  continue  as  it  exists  at  the 
nion  until  altered  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act. 

66.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  functions 
which  under  any  Act  of  tlie  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 


Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  or 
Canada,  were  or  are  before  or  at  the  Union 
vested  in  or  exerciseable  by  the  respective  Gov- 
ernors or  Lieutenant  Governors  of  those  Prov- 
inces, with  the  advice,  or  with  the  advice  and 
consent,  of  the  respective  Executive  Councila 
thereof,  or  in  conjunction  with  those  Councils, 
or  with  any  number  of  members  thereof,  or  by 
those  Governors  or  Lieutenant  Governors  in- 
dividually, shall,  as  far  as  the  same  are  capable 
of  being  exercised  after  the  Union  in  relation  to 
the  Government  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  respe<v 
tively,  be  vested  in,  and  shall  or  may  .  ex- 
ercised by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Onturio 
and  Quebec  respectively,  with  the  advic<  or 
with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  respective  Executive  Councils,  or  any 
members  thereof,  or  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
individually,  as  the  case  requires,  subject  never- 
theless (except  with  respect  to  sucli  as  exist 
under  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  the  Parliament  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  to  be  abolished  or 
altered  by  the  respective  Legislatures  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

66.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  referring  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  shall  be  con- 
strued as  refernng  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Province  acting  by  and  with  tha  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council  thereof. 

67.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint  an  administrator  to 
execute  the  office  and  functions  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  during  his  absence,  illness,  or  other 
inability. 

68.  Unless  and  until  the  Executive  (Jovem- 
ment  of  any  Province  otherwise  directs  with  re- 
spect to  that  Province,  the  seats  of  Government 
of  the  Provinces  shall  be  as  follows,  namely, — 
of  Ontario,  the  City  of  Toronto ;  of  Quebec,  the 
City  of  Quebec;  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  City  of 
Halifax ;  and  of  New  Brunswick,  the  City  of 
Fredericton. 

69.  There  shall  be  a  Legislature  for  Ontario 
consisting  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  nd  of  one 
Horss,  styled  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  On- 
tario. 

70.  The  Legislative  Assem1)ly  of  Ontario 
shall  be  composed  of  eighty-two  members,  to  be 
elected  to  represent  the  eighty-two  Electoral 
Districts  set  forth  in  the  first  Schedule  to  this. 
Act. 

71.  There  shall  be  a  Legislature  for  Quebec 
consisting  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  of  two 
Houses,  styled  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec 

'  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec. 

72.  The  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec  shall 
be  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the 
Queen'c  name,  by  instrument  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Quebec,  one  being  appointed  to  represent 
each  of  the  twenty -four  Electoral  Divisions  of 
Lower  Canada  in  this  Act  referred  to,  and  each 
holding  office  for  the  term  of  his  life,  unless  the 
Legislature  of  Quebec  otherwise  provides  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

73.  The  qualifications  of  the  Legislative 
Councillors  of  Quebec  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Senators  for  Quebec. 

74.  The  place  of  a  Legislative  Councillor  of 
Quebec  shall  become  vacant  in  the  cases,  '  mutatis 
mutandis'  in  which  the  place  of  Senator  be- 
comes vacant. 
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75.  When  a  vacancy  liappcnn  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Quebec,  by  resignation,  deiitli, 
or  otiierwise,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  the 
Queen's  name,  by  instrument  under  the  Great 
Heal  of  Quebec,  siiall  appoint  a  lit  and  qualified 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

70.  If  any  question  arises  respecting  the 
(lualiflcation  of  a  Legislative  Councillor  of 
Quebec,  or  a  vacancy  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  (Quebec,  the  same  .-ihall  be  heard  and  dc- 
ternnned  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

77.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  may  from  time 
to  time,  by  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Quebec,  appoint  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Quebec  to  be  Speaker  thereof,  and 
may  remove  him  and  appoint  another  in  his  stead. 

78.  Until  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  otiier- 
wise provides,  the  presence  of  at  least  ten  mem- 
ber^ of  the  Legislative  Council,  including  the 
Speaker,  shall  be  neces.sary  to  constitute  a  meet- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

79.  Questions  arising  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Quebec  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  voices,  and  the  Speaker  shall  in  all  cases  have 
a  vote,  and  when  the  voices  are  equal  the  decision 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  negative. 

80.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec 
shall  be  composed  of  sixty -five  members,  to  be 
elected  to  represent  the  sixty-five  Electoral 
Divisions  or  Districts  of  Lower  Canada  in  this 
Act  referred  to,  subject  to  alteration  thereof  hy 
the  Legislature  of  Quebec:  Provided  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  present  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Quebec  for  assent  any  bill  for  alter- 
ing the  limits  of  any  of  the  Electoral  Divisions 
or  Districts  mentioned  in  the  second  Schedule  to 
this  Act,  unless  the  second  and  third  readings  of 
such  bill  have  been  passed  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  representing  all  those  Electoral 
Divisions  or  Districts,  and  the  assent  shall  not  be 
given  to  such  bills  unless  an  address  has  been 
presented  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  stating  that  it  has  been  so 
passed. 

81.  The  Legislat'ires  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
respectively  shall  be  called  together  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  Union. 

82.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario  and 
of  Quebec  shall  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Qu  >on's 
name,  by  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Province,  sun"  mon  and  call  together  the  Legis- 
lative A&sembly  of  the  Province. 

83.  Until  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  or  of 
Quebec  otherwise  provides,  a  person  accepting 
or  holding  in  Ontario  or  in  Quebec  any  ofllce, 
commission,  or  emploj'mcnt,  permanent  or 
temporary,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  to  which  an  annual  salary,  or  any  fee, 
allowance,  emolument,  or  profit  of  any  kind  or 
amount  whatever  from  the  Province  is  attached, 
shall  not  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  respective  Province,  nor 
shall  he  sit  or  vote  as  sucli ;  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  make  ineligible  any  person  being  a 
member  of  the  Execut'-'e  Council  of  the  respec- 
tive Province,  or  holding  any  of  the  following 
offices,  that  is  to  say,  the  offices  of  Attorney- 
General,  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Province, 
Treasurer  of  the  Province,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works,  and,  in  Quebec,  Solicitor- 
General,  or  shall  disqualify  him  to  sit  or  vote  in 


the  Ilojise  for  which  he  is  elected,  provided  he  Is 
elected  while  holding  such  office. 

84.  Until  tiic  Legislatures  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  respectively  otherwise  provide,  all  lawa 
which  at  tlie  Union  are  in  force  in  those  Prov- 
inces respectively,  relative  to  the  following 
matters,  or  any  oi  them,  namely, —  the  (lualifica- 
tions  and  disqualifications  of  persons  to  be 
elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  members  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Canada,  the  qualifications  or  dis- 
qualifications of  voters,  the  oaths  to  be  fjiken  by 
voters,  the  Returning  Officers,  their  powers  and 
duties,  tiiC  proceedings  at  elections,  the  period* 
during  which  such  elections  may  lie  continuecl, 
and  tlie  trial  of  controverted  elections  and  the 
proceedings  incident  thereto,  the  vacating  of  tlie 
seats  of  members  and  the  issuing  and  execution 
of  new  writs  in  case  of  seats  vacated  otherwise 
than  by  dissolution,  shall  resjactively  apply  to 
elections  of  members  to  serve  in  the  respective 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Provided  that  until  the  Legislature  of  Ontario 
otherwise  provides,  at  any  election  for  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  for  the 
District  of  Algoma,  in  addition  to  persons  (juali- 
fled  by  the  law  of  the  Province  of  Canada  to 
vote,  every  male  British  subject,  aged  twenty- 
one  years  or  upwards,  being  a  householder,  shall 
have  a  vote. 

85.  Every  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontarie 
and  every  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec  sliall 
continue  for  four  vears  from  the  day  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  same  (subject 
nevertheless  to  either  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Ontario  or  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec 
being  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province),  and  no  longer. 

86.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  and  of  that  of  Quebec  once  at  least  in 
every  year,  so  that  twelve  months  shall  not 
intervene  between  the  last  sittinjj  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  each  Province  in  one  session  and  its  first 
sitting  in  the  next  session. 

87.  The  following  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
specting the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  shall 
extend  and  apply  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  that  is  to  say, —  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker 
originally  and  on  vacancies,  the  duties  of  the 
Speaker,  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  the  quorum, 
and  the  mode  of  voting,  as  if  those  provisions 
were  h^re  re-enacted  and  made  applicable  in 
terms  to  each  such  Legislative  Assemljly. 

88.  The  constitution  of  the  Legislature  of 
each  of  tlie  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  continue  as  it  exists  at  the  Union  until 
altered  under  the  authority  of  this  Act ;  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  existing 
at  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  sooner 
dissolved,  continue  for  the  period  for  which  it 
was  elected. 

89.  Each  of  the  Lieutenant  Governors  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  shall  cause 
writs  to  be  issued  for  the  first  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly  thereof  in  such 
form  and  by  such  person  as  he  tliinks  fit,  and  at 
such  time  and  addressed  to  such  Returning 
Officer  as  the  Governor  General  directs,  and  so 
that  the  first  election  of  member  of  Assembly  for 
any  Electoral  District  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
shall  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
places  as  the  election  for  a  me mber  to  serve  in  the 
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Hotiso  of  CommonB  of  Canada  for  that  Electoral 

DiHtrkt. 

WO.  The  following  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
Hpccting  the  PuriiiinK'nt  of  Ciinadii,  iiiunfly, — 
tilt!  provisioiiH  rcliitifig  to  nppropriiition  and  tax 
bills,  the  rcconimciidiitiini  of  moni-y  votes,  the 
OHseut  to  bills,  the  diaiillownnee  of  Aels.  iind  the 
signilietitionof  jjleusure  im  bills  reserved, —  slmi! 
i'Xteiid  and  apply  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
wviral  Provinces  as  if  those  pn)visions  were 
here  re-enacted  and  nnide  a|)plirablc  in  terms  to 
the  respective  Provinces  and  the  Legislatures 
thereof,  with  the  substitution  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Province  for  the  Governor 
<lencral,  of  the  Goveiuor  General  for  the  Queen 
and  for  a  SccretJiry  of  State,  of  one  year  for  two 
years,  and  of  tlic  I'rovince  for  (.'ana(la. 

01.  It  shall  be  lawfid  for  the  Queen,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Connnons,  to  uuike  laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Canada,  in  rela- 
tion to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the  classt^s 
of  subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces;  and  for 
greater  certainty,  but  not  so  ns  to  restrict  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  terms  of  this  section, 
it  ii  hereby  declared  tlnit  (notwithstanding  any- 
thing in  tills  Act)  the  exclusive  legislative 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  extends 
to  all  matters  coming  within  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects next  hereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to 
say,— 1.  Tlie  Public  Debt  and  Property.  2.  The 
regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerje.  3.  The 
raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of 
Taxation.  4.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the 
public  credit.  5.  Posted  service.  6.  The  Census 
and  Statistics.  7.  3Iilitia,  Military  and  Naval 
Service,  and  Defence.  8.  The  fixing  of  and  pro- 
viding for  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  civil 
and  other  officers  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 
9.  Beacons,  Buoys,  Lighthouses,  and  Sable 
Island.  10.  Navigution  and  Shipping.  11. 
Quamntine  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  >Iarine  Hospitals.  12.  Sea  coast  and 
inland  Fisheries.  13.  Ferries  between  a  Prov- 
ince and  any  British  or  Foreign  country,  or  be- 
tween two  Provinces.  14.  Currency  and  Coin- 
age. 15.  Banking,  incorporation  of  banks,  and 
the  issue  of  paper  money.  16.  Savings  Banks. 
17.  Weights  and  Measures.  18.  Bills  of  Ex- 
change and  Promissory  Notes.  19.  Interest. 
20.  Legal  tender.  21.  Bankruptcy  and  In- 
solvency. 22.  Patents  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery. 23.  Copyrights.  24.  Indians,  and 
lands  reserved  for  the  Indians.  25.  Naturaliza- 
tion and  Aliens.  26.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
27.  The  Criminal  Law,  except  the  Constitution 
of  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but  includ- 
ing the  Procedure  in  C'riminal  Matters.  28.  The 
Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management 
of  Penitentiaries.  29.  Such  classes  of  subjects 
ns  are  expressly  excepted  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces. 
And  any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes 
of  subjects  enumerated  in  this  section  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  come  within  the  class  of  matters  of 
a  local  or  private  nature  comprised  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  classes  of  subjects  by  this 
Act  assiijned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  Provinces. 

02.  In  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  ex- 
clusively make  laws  in  relation  to  matters  coming 


within  the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter 
enumerated ;  that  is  to  say, —  1.  The  amendment 
from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  anything  in 
this  Act,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Province, 
except  as  regards  the;  olllee  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. 2.  Direct  Taxation  within  the  Province 
in  order  to  the  raising  of  a  Ilevenue  for  Pro- 
vincial purjjoses.  3.  The  borrowing  of  money 
on  the  sole  credit  of  the  Province.  4.  The 
establishment  and  tenure  of  I'rovincial  ofllces 
and  the  appointment  and  payment  of  Provincial 
officers.  5.  Tlu;  management  and  sale  of  the 
Public  Lands  belonging  to  the  Province  and  of 
the  timber  and  wood  thereon.  6.  The  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  management  of  public 
and  ref<jrinatory  prisons  in  and  for  the  Province. 
7.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  asylums,  charities,  and 
eleemosynary  institutions  in  and  for  the  Prov- 
ince, other  than  marine  hospitals.  8.  ISIunicipal 
institutions  in  the  Province.  9.  Shop,  saloon^ 
tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licenses  in  order  to 
the  nusing  of  a  revenue  for  Provincial,  local,  or 
municipal  purposes.  10.  Local  works  and 
undertakings  other  than  such  as  are  of  the 
following  classes, —  a.  Lines  of  steam  or  other 
ships,  railways,  canals,  telegraphs,  and  other 
works  and  undertakings  connecting  the  Province 
with  any  other  or  others  of  the  Provinces,  or  ex- 
tending beyond  the  limits  of  the  Province: 
b.  Lines  of  steamships  between  the  Province  and 
any  British  or  foreign  country',  c.  Such  works 
as,  although  who'.ly  situate  within  the  Province, 
are  before  or  after  their  execution  declared  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  for  the  advantage 
of  two  or  more  of  the  Provinces.  11.  Tlie  in- 
corporation of  companies  with  Provincial  objects. 
12.  The  solemnization  of  marriage  in  the  Prov- 
ince. 13.  Property  and  civil  rights  in  the 
Province.  14.  The  adminlstntion  of  justice  in 
the  Province,  including  the  constitution,  main- 
tenance, and  organization  of  Provincial  Courts, 
both  of  civi'  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
cluding procedure  in  Civil  matters  in  those 
Courts.  15.  The  imposition  of  punishment  by 
fine,  penalty,  or  imprisonment  for  enforcing  any 
law  of  the  Province  made  in  relation  to  any 
mattei  coming  within  any  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects enumerated  in  this  section.  16.  Generally 
all  matters  of  a  merely  local  or  private  nature  in 
the  Province. 

03.  In  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature 
may  exclusively  make  laws  in  i  elation  to  educa- 
tion, subject  and  according  to  the  following 
provisions :  (1)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall 
prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  privilege  with 
respect  to  denominational  schools  which  any 
class  of  persons  have  by  law  in  the  Province  at  the 
Union.  (2)  All  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
duties  at  the  Union  by  law  conferred  and  im- 
posed in  Upper  Canada  on  the  separate  schools 
and  school  trustees  of  the  (Queen's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  dissentient  schools  of  the  Queen's 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in 
Quebec  (3)  Where  in  any  Province  a  system  of 
separate  or  dissentient  sc-hools  exists  by  law  at 
the  Union  or  is  thereafter  established  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province,  an  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Governor  General  in  Counci'  from  any 
Act  or  decision  of  an^  Provincial  authority 
affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  Protestant 
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or  Homan  Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's  8til)- 
jects  in  relation  to  ediicu'tion :  (i)  In  ciimj  uny 
such  Provincial  law  lus  from  time  to  time  wenw 
to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  re(|ui3ite  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  provisions  of  thiHtiection 
is  not  made,  or  In  case  any  decision  of  the  (}ov- 
cmor  General  in  Council  on  any  appeal  under 
this  section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper 
Provincial  authority  in  that  iK-half,  then  and  in 
every  such  case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  recpiire,  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  may  makn  remedial  laws  for  the  (hie 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  of 
any  decision  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
unrler  this  section. 

94.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act, 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make  i)rovision 
for  the  uniformity  of  all  or  uny  of  the  laws 
relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  in  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the 
procedure  of  all  or  any  of  the  Courts  in  those 
three  Provinces ;  and  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  any  Act  in  that  behalf  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  any 
matter  comprised  in  any  such  Act  shall,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  Act,  be  unrestricted; 
but  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  mak- 
ing provision  for  such  uniformity  shall  not  have 
effect  in  any  Province  unless  and  until  it  is 
adopted  and  enacted  us  law  by  the  Legislature 
thereof 

95.  In  each  Province  the  Legislature  may 
make  laws  in  relation  to  Agriculture  in  the 
Province,  and  to  Immigration  into  the  Province ; 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  may  from  time  to  time  make  laws  in  re- 
lation to  Agriculture  in  all  or  any  of  the  Prov- 
inces, and  to  Immigration  into  all  or  any  of  the 
Provinces ;  and  any  law  of  the  Legislature  of  a 
Province  relative  to  Agriculture  or  to  Immigra- 
tion shall  have  effect  in  and  for  the  Province  as 
long  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any 
Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

90.  The  Governor  General  shall  appoint  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County 
Courts  in  each  Province,  except  those  of  the 
Courts  of  Probate  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

97.  Until  the  laws  relative  to  property  and 
civil  rights  in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  procedure  of  the  Courts  in 
those  Provinces,  are  made  uniform,  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  those  Provinces  appointed  by 
the  Governor  General  shall  be  selected  from  the 
respective  Bars  of  those  Provinces. 

98.  The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Quebec 
shall  be  selected  from  the  Bar  of  that  Province. 

99.  The  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but  shall  be 
removeable  by  the  Governor  General  on  address 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons. 

100.  The  salaries,  allowances,  and  pensions 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior,  District,  and 
County  Courts  (except  the  Courts  of  Probate  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick),  and  of  the 
Admiralty  Courts  in  cases  where  the  Judges 
thereof  are  for  the  time  being  paid  by  salary, 
shall  be  fixed  and  provided  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

101.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may,  not- 
withstanding anything  in  this  Act,  from  time  to 
time,  provide  for  the  constitution,  maintenance, 
and  organization  of  a  general  Court  of  Appeal 


for  Canada,  and  fur  the  ostublishment  of  any 
additional  Courts  for  the  (K>tter  udministruUoh 
of  the  Laws  of  Canada. 

lOii.  All  duties  and  revenues  over  which 
the  respertive  Legislatures  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  lirnnswick  before  and  at  tho 
Union  had  and  have  jiowit  (»f  appropriation, 
except  such  portions  thereof  as  are  by  this  Act 
reserved  to  the  respective  Legislatiires  of  tho 
Provinces,  or  are  raised  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  special  powers  conferred  on  them  by 
this  Act,  shall  form  om;  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund,  to  Ik!  appropriated  for  the  i)ublir  service 
of  Canada  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  tho 
charges  ii.  this  Act  provided. 

lOJJ.  The  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of 
Canada  shall  be  permanently  '.'barged  with  the 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  tho 
collection,  management,  and  receipt  thereof,  and 
the  same  shall  form  the  first  charge  thereon,  sub- 
jcL't  to  be  reviewed  and  audited  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Governor  General  In 
Coimcil  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides}, 

104.  The  annmd  interest  of  the  public  ("'?bts 
of  the  sevnil  ^*-ovinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  at  the  Union  shall  form  the 
second  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  of  Canada. 

105.  Unless  altered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  the  salary  of  the  Governor  General  shall 
be  ten  thousimd  pounds  sterling  money  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
pn»y'able  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
of  Canada,  and  the  same  shall  form  the  third 
charge  thereon. 

100.  Subject  to  the  several  pavmcnts  by  this 
Act  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
of  Canada,  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  for  the  publ'c  service. 

107.  All  stocks,  cash,  banker's  bahri"es,  and 
securities  for  money  belonging  to  each  t'rovinco 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  except  as  in  thii  Act 
mentioned,  shall  be  the  property  of  Canada,  an(l 
shall  bo  taken  in  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the 
respective  debts  of  the  Provinces  at  the  Union. 

108.  The  public  works  and  property  of  each 
Province,  enumerated  in  the  tliird  schedule  to 
this  Act,  shall  be  the  property  of  Canada. 

109.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royal- 
ties belonging  to  the  several  Provinces  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  at  the 
Union,  and  all  sums  then  due  or  payable  for  such 
lands,  mines,  minerals,  or  royalties,  shall  belong  to 
the  several  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  which  the  same 
are  situate  or  arise,  subject  to  any  trusts  existing 
in  respect  thereof,  and  to  any  interest  other  than 
that  of  the  Province  in  the  same. 

I'iO  All  as.sets  connected  with  sucii  portions 
of  the  public  debt  of  each  Province  as  are 
assumed  by  that  Proviace  shall  belong  to  that 
Province. 

111.  Canada  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and 
liabilities  of  each  Province  existing  at  the  Union. 

112.  Ontario  and  Q'lebec  conjointly  shall  bo 
liable  lo  Canada  for  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  the  debt  of  the  Province  of  Canada  ex- 
ceeds at  the  Union  sixty-two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  charged  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum 
thereon. 

113.  The  assets  enumerated  in  the  fourth 
Schedule  to  this  Act  belonging  at  the  Union  to 
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the  Province  uf  Cunudii  hIuiU  h«'  the  property  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  conjointly. 

114t  Novii  Hcotiii  hIiiiII  Ite  Hnblc  to  Canada 
for  the  amount  (if  any)  tty  wliidi  its  public  del)t 
exceeds  at  tlie  Union  eigiit  million  dollars,  and 
shall  hv  cliarged  with  interest  at  the  fate  t)f  live 
per  centum  per  annum  thereon. 

115.  New  Urunswick  shall  Ik'  liable  to 
C'aiiada  for  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  its 
j)ublic  debt  exceeds  ai,  the  Union  seven  ndllion 
(h)llars,  and  shall  be  charged  with  interest  at  the 
rtiU'  of  (Ive  per  centum  per  annum  thereon. 

1  m.  In  cast!  the  public  debt  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Urunswick  do  not  at  the  Union  amount 
to  eight  million  dollars  and  seven  million  dollars 
respectively,  they  shall  respectively  receive  by 
lialf-yearly  payments  in  advance  from  the  Oov- 
ernnicut  of  Canada  interest  at  five  per  centum 
per  aimum  on  the  dUTcri'iice  between  the  actual 
amounts  of  their  respective  debts  and  such 
stipulated  amounts. 

117.  Tlie  several  provinces  shall  retain  all 
their  respective  public  property  m>t  otherwise 
disposed  of  in  this  Act,  subject  to  tlie  riglit  of 
Canada  to  assume  any  lands  or  pul)lic  pn>perty 
required  for  fortiflcations  or  for  the  defence  of 
th«;  country. 

118.  The  following  gums  shall  l)c  paid 
yearly  by  Canada  to  the  several  Provinces  for 
the  support  of  their  Qov(;rnments  and  Legisla- 
tures: OuUirio,  eighty  thousand  dollars;  QuelR'c, 
seventy  thousand  dollars;  Nova  Scotia,  sixty 
thousand  dollars;  New  Brunswick,  fifty  thcHi- 
sand  dollars;  [total]  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars;  and  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of 
each  Province  slntll  be  made,  equal  to  eighty 
cents  per  head,  of  the  pt>pulation  as  ascertained 
by  the  census  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  and  in  tlie  cast;  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  by  each  subsequent  decennial 
census  until  the  population  of  each  of  those  two 
Provinces  amounts  to  four  hundred  thousand 
souls,  at  which  rate  such  grant  shall  thereafter 
remain.  Such  grant  sliall  be  in  full  Settlement 
of  all  future  demands  on  Canada,  and  shall  be 
paid  half-yearly  in  advance  to  each  Province; 
but  the  Government  of  Canada  shall  deduct  from 
such  grants,  as  against  any  Province,  all  sums 
chargeable  as  interest  on  the  Public  Debt  of  that 
Province  in  excess  of  the  several  amounts  stipu- 
lated in  this  Act. 

119.  New  Brun.swick  shall  receive  by  half- 
yearly  payments  in  advance  from  Canada,  for 
the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  Union,  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  sixty -thr^e  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum ;  but  as  long  as  the  Public  Debt 
of  that  Province  remains  under  seven  million 
dollars  a  deduction  equal  ♦o  the  interest  at  five 
per  centum  per  annum  on  t,  ..  n  deficiency  shall 
be  made  from  that  allowance  of  sixty-tliree 
thousand  dollars. 

120.  All  payments  to  be  made  under  this 
Act,  or  in  discharge  of  liabilities  created  under 
any  Act  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  respectively,  and  assumed 
by  Canada,  shall,  until  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  directs,  be  made  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ordered  by 
tlie  Governor  General  in  Council. 

121.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  one  of  the  Provinces  shall, 
from  and  after  the  Union,  be  admitted  free  into 
each  of  the  otlier  Provinces. 


122.  The  Customs  and  Exci.se  I.^ws  of  each 
Province  shall,  8ul)ject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  continue  in  force  until  altered  by  the  Par- 
liament of  (.'anada. 

1 2ii.  Where  Customs  duties  are,  at  the  Union, 
leviable  on  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandises 
in  any  two  Provinces,  those  goods,  wares  and 
merchandises  may,  from  and  after  the  Unicm,  be 
imported  from  one  of  those  Provinces  into  the 
other  of  them  on  i)roof  of  pavment  of  the  Cus- 
toms duty  leviable  thereon  In  the  Provini  e  of 
exportation,  and  on  payment  of  such  further 
amount  (if  any)  of  Customs  duty  as  is  leviable 
thereon  in  the  Province  of  importation. 

J  24.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  aiTect  the 
right  of  K(  V  Brunswick  to  levy  the  lumber 
dues  provided  in  chapter  fifteen,  of  title  three, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Brunswick,  or 
in  any  Act  amending  that  act  before  or  after  the 
Union,  and  not  increasing  the  amount  of  such 
dues;  but  the  lumber  of  any  of  the  Provinces 
other  than  New  Brunswick  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  such  dues. 

125.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to 
Canada  or  any  Province  shall  be  liable  to  taxa- 
tion. 

120.  Such  portions  of  the  duties  and  rev- 
enues over  M  hich  the  respective  Legislatures  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  had 
before  the  Union  power  of  appropriation  ivs  are 
by  this  Act  reserved  to  the  respective  Govern- 
ments or  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces,  and  all 
duties  and  revenues  raised  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  special  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
this  act,  shall  in  each  Province  form  one  Consoli- 
dated Revenue  Fund  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
public  service  of  the  Province. 

127.  If  any  person  being  at  the  passing  of 
this  Act  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  to 
whom  a  place  in  the  Senate  is  offered,  does  not 
within  thirty  days  thereafter,  by  writing  under 
his  hand,  addressed  to  the  Governor  General  of 
the  Province  of  Camda,  or  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  (as 
the  case  may  be),  accept  the  same,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  declined  the  same ;  and  any  per- 
son who,  being  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
New  Brunswick,  accepts  a  place  in  the  Senate, 
shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat  in  such  Legislstive 
Council. 

128.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada  shall  before  taking  his 
seat  therein,  take  and  subscribe  before  the  Gov- 
ernor General  or  some  person  authorized  by  him, 
and  every  member  of  a  Legislative  Council  or 
Legislative  Assembly  of  any  Province  shall 
before  taking  his  seat  therein,  take  and  subscribe 
before  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province, 
or  some  person  authorized  by  him,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  contained  in  the  fifth  Schedule  to 
this  Act;  and  every  member  of  the  Senate  of 
Canada  and  every  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Quebec  shall  also,  before  taking  his 
scat  therein,  take  and  subscribe  before  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  or  some  person  authorized  by  him, 
the  declaration  of  qualification  contained  in  the 
same  Schedule. 

129.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
Act,  all  laws  in  force  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
or  New  Brunswick  at  the  Union,  and  all  courts 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  all  legal 
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commiggionH,  |)ower8  nnd  uutlioritics,  iiiul  ull 
otliccrs,  judlciiil,  udmlnlHtriitivc,  uiul  ministerial, 
existing  tluTcin  at  the  Union,  slmll  continue  in 
Ontario,  Qiieber,  Nova  Scotia,  and  N»w  UriinH- 
■vvick  respectively,  as  if  the  Union  hud  not  been 
made,  subject  nevertheless  (except  with  respect 
to  such  as  are  enacted  by  or  exist  under  Acts  of 
tlie  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  or  of  th(!  Parlia- 
ment of  tile  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Uritain 
and  Ireland),  to  he  repealed,  abolished  or  altered 
l,>y  the  Parliament  of  C'anaila,  or  by  the  Lejjisla- 
turc  of  the  respective  Province,  according  to  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament  or  of  that  Legisla- 
ture untler  this  Act. 

130.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  other- 
wise i)rovides,  all  ollicersof  the  si-vcral  i'rovinces 
having  duties  to  discharge  in  relation  to  matters 
othc  than  those  coming  within  the  classes  of 
subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
Lcgisluiures  of  the  Provinces  shall  be  officers  of 
Canada,  and  shall  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  ollices  under  the  same 
liabilities,  responsibilities  and  penalties  as  if  the 
Union  had  not  been  made. 

131.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  other- 
wise provides,  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint  sudi  officers  as 
the  Governor  Geneml  in  Council  detuns  neces.sary 
or  proner  for  the  elfectual  execution  of  this  Act. 

132.  The  Parliament  and  Government  of 
Canada  shall  have  all  powers  necessary  or  proper 
for  performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  or  of 
any  Province  thereof,  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire  towards  foreign  countries,  arising  under 
treaties  between  the  Empire  and  such  foreign 
countries. 

133.  Either  thj  English  or  the  French  lan- 
guage may  be  used  by  any  person  in  the  debate., 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Canada  and 
of  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec ;  and 
both  those  languag'js  shall  be  used  in  the  respect- 
ive records  and  journals  of  those  Houses;  and 
either  of  those  languages  may  be  used  by  any 
person  or  in  any  pleading  or  process  in  or  issuing 
from  any  Court  of  Canada  established  under  this 
Act,  and  in  or  from  all  or  any  of  the  Courts  of 
Quebec.  The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  shall  be  printed 
and  published  in  both  those  languages. 

134.  Until  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  or  of 
Quebec  otherwise  provides,  the  Lieutenant 
Governors  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  may  each  ap- 
point under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province  the 
following  officers,  to  hold  ofHce  during  pleasure, 
that  is  to  say, — tlie  Attorney  General,  tlie  Secre- 
tary and  Ilegistrar  of  the  Province,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Province,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works,  and,  in  the  case  of  Quebec,  the 
Solicitor  General;  and  may,  hy  order  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  the  duties  of  those  officers  and 
of  the  several  departments  over  which  they  shall 
preside  or  to  winch  they  shall  belong,  and  of 
the  officers  and  clerks  thereof ;  and  may  also  ap- 
point other  and  additional  officers  to  hold  office 
during  pleasure,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe  the  duties  of  those  officers,  and  of  the 
several  departments  over  which  they  shall  pre- 
side or  to  which  they  shall  belong,  and  of  the 
officers  and  clerks  thereof. 

135.  Until  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  or 
Quebec  otherwise  provides,  all  rights,  powers. 


duties,  functions,  resi)onsihilitic9  or  authori- 
ty's at  the  passing  of  this  Act  vested  in  or  im- 
posed on  the  Attorney  General,  Solicitor  General, 
Secretary  and  Hegistrarof  the  I'rovince  of  Can- 
ada, Minister  of  Finance,  Commis.sioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  Comnu.ssionerof  Publi<'  Works,  and  .Minis- 
ter of  Agricvdture  uiul  Heceiver  (ieiieral,  by  any 
law,  statute  or  ordinance  of  Up|)i'r  Canada, 
Jiower  Canada,  or  Canada,  and  not  repugnant  to 
this  Act,  hhall  be  vested  in  or  imposed  on  any 
ollicer  to  be  appointed  by  the  '  iiutcnant  Gov- 
ernor fo"-  the  discharge  of  the  sanu  or  any  of  the  in ; 
and  the  ^'ommissio.ier  of  Agrieidture  an<l  Public 
Works  shall  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  office  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  the 
na.s.sing  of  this  Act  imi)osed  by  the  law  of  the 
Provini-e  of  Canada  as  well  as  those  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works. 

13<l.  Until  altered  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov 
ernor  in  Council,  the  Great  Seals  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  respectively,  shall  be  the  sami"  or  of  the 
siune  design,  as  tho.se  used  in  the  I'rovinces  of 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  respectively 
before  their  Union  as  the  I'rovince  of  Canada. 

137.  The  words  "and  from  tlience  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  ensuing  Session  of  the  Leg- 
islature," or  words  to  the  sume  elTect,  used  in  any 
temporary  Act  of  the  Province  of  Canada  not 
expu'cd  l)€fore  the  Union,  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  and  apply  to  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament of  Canacla,  if  the  subject  matter  of  tlu; 
Ace  is  within  the  powers  of  the  sanie  as  defined 
by  this  Act,  or  to  the  next  Sessions  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  Ontario  and  Quebec  respectively,  if 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Act  is  within  the  powers 
of  the  same  as  defined  by  this  Act. 

138.  From  and  after  the  Union,  the  t'..se  of 
tlie  words  ' '  Upper  Canada, "  instead  of ' '  OnUirio, " 
or  "Lower  Canada"  instead  of  "Quebec,"  in 
any  deed,  writ,  process,  pleading,  document, 
matter  or  thing,  shall  not  invalidate  the  same. 

130.  Any  Proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  Province  of  Canada,  issued  before  the  Union 
to  take  effect  at  a  time  which  is  subsccpient  to 
the  Union,  whether  relating  to  that  Province  or 
to  Upper  Canada,  or  to  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
several  matters  and  things  therein  proclaimed 
shall  be  and  continue  of  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  the  Union  had  not  been  made. 

140.  Any  proclamation  which  is  autl'orized 
by  any  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Canacla  to  be  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,  whether  relating  to  that 
Province  or  to  Upper  Canada,  or  to  Lowe/  Can- 
ada, and  which  is  not  issued  before  the  Union, 
may  be  issued  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Ontario  or  of  Quebec,  as  its  subject  matter  re- 
quires, under  the  Great  Seal  thereof;  and  from 
and  after  the  issue  of  such  Proclamation  the 
same  and  the  several  matters  and  things  therein 
proclaimed  shall  be  and  continue  of  the  like 
force  and  effect  in  Ontario  or  Quebec  as  if  the 
Union  had  not  been  made. 

141.  The  Penitentiary  of  the  Province  of 
Canada  shall,  until  the  "Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  provides,  be  and  continue  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  Ontario  and  of  Quebec. 

142.  The  division  and  adjustment  of  the 
debts,  credits,  liabilities,  properties  and  assets 
of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitrament  of  three  arbitrators, 
one  chosen  by  the  Government  of  Ontjirio,  one 
by  the  Government  of  Quebec,  and  one  by  the 
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Qovcrnmont  of  Cunada ;  and  the  selection  of  the 
Arbitrators  shall  not  be  miulc  i.ntil  the  Parlia- 
ment of  (/'anada  and  the  Legislatures  of  Ontar'  > 
and  Quebec  have  met ;  and  the  arbitrator  chosen 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  shall  not  be  a 
resident  either  in  Ontario  <;r  in  Quebec. 

143.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  order  that  sudi  and  so  many 
of  the  reconls,  books,  and  documents  of  the 
Province  of  Canada  as  he  tuinks  fit  shall  be  ap- 
propriated and  delivered  either  to  Ontario  or  to 
Quebec,  and  tlie  same  shall  henceforth  be  tiie 
property  of  that  Province;  and  any  copy  thereof 
or  extract  therefrom,  duly  certirted  by  the  ollicer 
having  charge  of  the  original  thereof  shall  be 
admitted  as  evidence. 

144.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Quebec 
may  fmm  time  to  time,  by  Proclamation  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province,  to  take  'ffect 
from  a  day  to  be  appointed  therein,  constitute 
townships  in  those  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  in  which  townships  are  not  then  already 
constituted,  and  fl.xthc  metes  and  bounds  thereof. 

145.  Inasmuch  as  the  Provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  have  joinetl 
in  a  declaration  that  the  construction  of  the  In- 
tercolonial liailway  is  essential  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Union  of  British  North  America,  and 
to  the  assent  thereto  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  have  consequently  agreed  that 
provision  should  be  mp.de  for  its  immediate  con- 
struction by  the  Government  of  Canada:  Tliere- 
fore,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  that  agreement, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament of  Canada  to  provide  for  the  commence- 
ment, within  six  months  after  the  Union,  of  a 
railway  connecting  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  City  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the 
construction  thereof  without  intermission,  and 
the  completion  thereof  with  all  practicable  speed. 

140.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  Her  JSIajesty's  Alost  Honour- 
able Privy  Coimcil,  on  Addresses  from  the  Houses 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  from  the  Houses 
of  the  respective  Legislatures  of  the  Colonies  or 
Provinces  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  E<lward 
Island,  and  British  Columbia,  to  admit  those 
Colonies  or  Provinces,  or  any  of  them,  into  the 
Union,  and  on  Address  from  the  Houses  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  admit  Rupert's  Land 
and  the  Noith-western  Territory,  or  either  of 
them,  into  the  Union,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  each  case  as  are  in  the  Addresses  ex- 
pressed and  as  the  Queen  thiiil;s  fit  to  approve, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  any  Ordci-  in  Council  in  that  behalf 
shall  have  effect  as  if  they  had  been  enacted  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

147.  In  case  of  the  admission  of  Newfound- 
land and  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  either  of  them, 
each  sliall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the 
Senate  of  Canada  of  four  members,  and  (not- 
withstanding anything  in  this  Act)  in  case  of  the 
admission  of  Newfoundland  the  normal  num- 
ber of  Senators  shc-ll  bo  seventy-six  and  their 
maximum  number  shall  be  eighty-two;  but 
Prince  Edward  Island  when  admitted  shall  be 
deemed  to  Ihj  comprised  in  the  third  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  Canada  is,  in  relation  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate,  divided  by  this  Act, 
and  accoixlingly,  aft«r  the  admission  of  Prince 
Edward  Isluud,  whether  Newfoundland  is  ad- 


mitte(?  ot,  the  representation  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ni  orunswick  in  the  Senate  shall,  as  va- 
cancies ;cur,  be  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten 
members  respectively,  and  the  representation  of 
each  of  those  Provinces  shall  not  be  increas'  J  at 
any  time  Iwyond  ten,  except  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  for  the  appointment  of  three 
or  six  addit;  lal  Senators  under  the  direction  of 
the  Quetn. 

A.  D.  1871. — British  North  America  Act, 
1871. — An  Act  respecting  the  Establishment  of 
Provinces  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  [29tii 
Jdne,  1871.] 

WiiEKEAs  doubts  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
to  establish  Provinces  in  territories  admitted,  or 
whicli  may  hereafter  be  admi  .cd,  into  the  Do- 
minion of  Caniula,  and  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  Provinces  in  the  said  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts, 
aiid  to  vest  such  lowers  in  the  said  Parliament: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent 
>Iajesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords,  Si»iritual  ami  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons in  tliiii  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  auMiority  of  the  same,  as  fr.Hows: — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as 
The  Britisli  North  America  Act,  1871. 

2.  Ti:u  Parliament  of  Canada  may  from  time 
to  time  otwblish  new  Provinces  in  any  territories 
formir  .  for  the  time  being  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Ca:iida,  but  not  included  in  any  Province 
there')'.,  and  may,  at  the  time  of  such  establish- 
ment, make  provision  for  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  any  such  Province,  and  for 
the  passing  of  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  goo<l 
government  of  such  Province,  and  for  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  said  Parliament. 

3.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
any  Province  of  the  said  Dominion,  increase, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  alter  the  limits  of  such 
Province,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  stiid  Legislature,  and 
may,  with  the  like  consent,  make  provision  re- 
specting the  effect  and  operation  of  any  such  in- 
crease or  diminution  or  alteration  of  territory  in 
relation  to  any  Province  affected  thereby. 

4.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may  from  time 
to  time  make  provision  for  the  administration, 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  any  terri- 
tory not  for  the  time  being  included  m  any 
Province. 

5.  The  following  Acts  passed  by  the  said 
Parliament  of  Canada,  and  intituled  respectively : 
"An  Act  for  the  temporary  government  of 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- Western  Territory 
when  united  with  Canada;'  and  "An  Act  to- 
amend  and  continue  the  Act  ihirty-two  and  thirty- 
three  Victoria,  chapter  three,  and  to  establish 
and  provide  for  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,"  shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  have 
been  valid  and  effectual  for  all  purposes  whatso- 
ever from  the  date  at  which  they  respectively 
received  the  assent,  in  the  Queen's  name,  of  the 
Governor  General  of  the  said  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

6.  Except  as  provided  by  the  third  section  of 
this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  last 
mentioned  Act  of  the  said  Parliament  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  or  of 
any  ether  Act  hereafter  establishing  new  Prov- 
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inces  in  the  said  Dominion  subject  always  to 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  to  aner  from  time  to  time  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  recpecting  the  qualification 
of  electors  and  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  to  make  laws  respecting  elections 
in  the  said  Province. 

A.  D.  1875.— Parliament  of  Canada  Act, 
1875. — An  Act  to  remove  certain  doubts  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  under  Section  18  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  18C7.     [IOtii  Jui,y,  1875.] 

Whereas  by  section  18  of  The  Brit'sh  North 
America  Act,  1807,  it  is  provided  as  follows: — 
"  The  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  to  be 
held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Senate  and 
by  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  members 
thereof  rcspectivelj',  shall  be  such  as  are  from 
time  to  time  defined  by  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  but  so  that  the  same  shall  never  exceed 
those  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  held,  enjoyed, 
and  exercised  by  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  by  the  members  thereof."  And 
Avhereas  doubts  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  defining  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  section,  the 
said  privileges,  powers  or  immunities ;  audit  is 
expedient  to  remove  such  doubts:  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  ami  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: — 

1.  Section  18  of  The  British  North  America 
Act,  1867,  is  hereby  repealed,  without  prejudice 
to  anything  done  under  that  section,  and  the 
following  section  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
section  so  repealed : — The  privileges,  immunities, 
and  powers  to  be  held,  enjoyed  and  exercised  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  the  members  thereof  respectively,  shall  be 
such  as  are  from  time  to  time  defined  by  Act  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  but  so  that  any  Act 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  defining  such 
privileges,  immunities  and  powers  shall  not 
confer  any  privileges,  immunities,  or  powers  ex- 
ceeding those  at  the  passing  of  such  Act  held, 
enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  the  members  thereof. 

2.  The  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
passe<l  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  her 
present  Majesty,  chapter  twenty-four,  intituled 
An  Act  to  provide  for  oaths  to  witnesses  being 
administered  in  certain  cases  for  the  purposes  of 


either  ITouse  of  Parliament,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
valid,  and  to  have  been  valid  as  from  the  date  at 
which  the  royal  as.sent  was  given  thereto  by  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Parliament 
of  Canada  Act,  1875. 

A.  D.  1886.— British  North  America  Act, 
1886. — An  Act  respecting  the  Repiesentatiou 
in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  of  Territories  which 
for  the  time  being  form  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  but  are  not  included  in  any  Pnjvince. 
[25TII  June,  1880.] 

WnEUEAS  it  is  expedient  to  empower  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons, 
of  Canada,  or  either  of  them,  of  any  territory 
which  for  the  time  beinjj  forms  part  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  but  is  not  included  in  any 
Province:  Be  it  therefore  enaeti-d  by  the  Queen  s 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  the  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  ao 
follows: — 

1.  The  Parliament  of  (  anada  may  from  time 
to  time  make  provision  for  the  representation  in 
ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  or 
in  either  of  them,  of  anj-  territories  which  for  the 
time  being  form  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
but  are  not  included  in  any  Province  thereof. 

2.  Any  Act  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  in  this  Act  shall,  if  not  dis- 
allowed by  the  Queen,  be,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been,  valid  and  elTectual  from  the  date 
at  which  it  received  the  assent,  in  Her  Majesty's 
name,  of  the  Governor-  >ieneral  of  Canada.  It  is- 
hereby  declared  that  any  Act  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  whether  before  or  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  this  Act,  or  in  The  British  Nortli 
America  Act,  1871,  has  effect,  notwithstanding 
anything  in  The  British  North  America  Act,  1867, 
and  the  number  of  Senatore  or  the  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  specified  in 
the  last-mentioned  Act  is  increased  by  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  or  of  Members,  as  the  case  may 
be,  provided  by  any  such  Act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  for  the  representation  of  any  province* 
or  territories  of  Canada. 

3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  British  North 
America  Act,  1886.  This  Act  and  The  British 
North  America  Act,  1867,  ani^The  British  North 
America  Act,  1871,  shall  l)e  construed  together, 
and  may  be  cited  together  as  The  British  North 
America  Acts,  1867  to  1886. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  (OR  FOR)  THE 
CAROLINAS  (Locke's).  See  North  Caro- 
lina: A.  D.  1669-109:1 

CONSTITUTION  OF  CHILE.  See  Chile: 
A.  D.  1833-1884,  and  1885-1891. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  CLEISTHENES. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  510-507. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  COLOMBIA.  See 
CoLOMniAN  States:  A.  D.  1830-1886,  and  1885- 
1891. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE STATES  OF  AMERICA.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1801  (Febru- 
ary). 

CONSTITUTION  OF   CONNECTICUT 

(1639 — the  Fundamental  Agreement  of  New 

35 


Haven).  See  Connecticut:  A.  D.  1636-1639, 
and  1039. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  DENMARK.  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Denmark— Iceland): 
A.  D.  1849-1874. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  DUTCH 
REPUBLIC,  or  the  United  Netherlands.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  I).  1584-1585. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND.— "  Our 
English  Constitution  was  never  made,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Constitutions  of  many  other 
countries  have  been  made.  There  never  was 
any  moment  when  Englishmen  drew  out  their 
political  system  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  docu- 
ment, whether  as  the  carrying  out  of  any 
abstract  political  tlieories  or  as  the  imitation  of 
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the  past  or  present  .system  of  any  other  nation. 
There  are  indeed  certain  great  political  docu- 
ments, eacli  of  which  forms  a  landmark  in  our 
politicjil  history  There  is  the  Great  Charter 
[see  England:  A.  D.  lain],  the  Petition  of 
Rights  [same-  /.  D.  1625-1028,  and  1628],  the 
Bin  of  Rights  [same:  A.  D.  1689  (October)]. 
But  n(;t  one  of  these  gave  itself  out  as  the 
enactment  of  anything  new.  All  claimed  to  set 
forth,  with  new  strength,  it  might  be,  and  with 
new  clearness,  those  rights  of  Englishmen  which 
were  already  old.  .  .  .  The  life  and  sold  of 
English  law  ha.s  ever  been  precedent;  we  have 
always  held  that  whatever  our  fathers  once  did 
their  sons  have  a  right  to  do  again." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  The  Growth  of  the  Enffli»h  Constitu- 
tion, ch.  2. — "  It  is,  in  tlic  first  place,  necessary 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  'the  English  Constitution.' 
Few  terms  in  our  language  have  been  more  laxly 
employed.  .  .  .  Still,  the  term,  'the  English 
Constitution'  is  susceptible  of  full  and  accurate 
explanation:  though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  set  it 
lucidly  forth,  without  first  investigating  the 
archaeology  of  our  history,  rather  more  deeply 
than  may  suit  hasty  talkers  and  superficial 
thinkers.  .  .  .  Some  furious  Jacobins,  at  the 
close  of  the  Itvst  century,  used  to  clamour  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, because  it  could  not  be  produced  in  full 
written  form,  like  that  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
But  an  impartial  and  earnest  investigator  may 
still  satisfy  himself  that  England  hivs  a  constitu- 
tion, and  that  there  is  ample  cause  why  she 
should  cherish  it.  And  by  this  it  is  meant  that 
he  will  recognise  and  admire,  in  the  history,  the  j 
laws  and  the  institutions  of  England,  certain  ! 
great  leading  principles,  which  have  existed  I 
from  the  earliest  period  of  our  nationality  down  | 
to  the  present  time;  expanding  and  adapting  [ 
themselves  to  the  progress  of  society  and  civil-  i 
ization,  advancing  and  varying  in  development,  j 
but  still  es.sentially  the  same  in  substance  and 
spirit.  These  great  primeval  and  enduring 
principles  are  the  principles  of  the  English 
Constitution.  And  we  are  not  obliged  to  learn 
them  from  imperfect  evidences  or  precarious 
speculation ;  for  they  are  imperishably  recorded 
in  the  Groat  Charter,  and  in  Charters  and  Stat- 
utes connected  with  and  confirmatory  of  Magna 
Charta  [see  England  :  A.  D.  1215].  .  .  ,  These 


great  primeval  and  enduring  principles  of  our 
Constitution  arc  as  follows:  The  government 
of  the  country  by  an  hereditary  sovereign,  rul- 
ing with  limited  powers,  and  bound  to  summon 
and  consult  a  parliament  of  the  whole  realm, 
comprising  hereditary  peers  and  elective  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons.  That  without  the 
sanction  of  parliament  no  ta.v  of  any  kind  can  be 
imposed;  and  no  law  can  be  made,  repealed,  or 
altered.  That  no  man  be  arbitrarily  fined  or 
imprisoned,  that  no  man's  property  or  liberties 
be  impaired,  and  that  no  man  be  in  any  way 
punished,  except  after  a  lawful  trial.  Trial  by 
iiiry.  Tliat  justice  shall  not  be  sold  or  delayed. 
These  great  constitutional  principles  can  all  bo 
proved,  either  by  express  terms  or  by  fair  impli- 
cation, from  3Iagna  Carta,  and  its  .  .  .  supjile- 
ment  [the  statute  'Confirnmtio  Cartarun  ). 
Their  vigorous  development  was  aided  and 
attested  in  many  subsequent  statutes,  especially 
in  the  Petition  of  Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
.  .  .  Lord  Chatham  called  these  three  '  The 
Bible  of  the  English  Constitution,'  to  which 
appeal  is  to  be  made  on  every  grave  political 
question." — E.  S.  Creasy,  Ri»e  and  ProgresH  of 
the  Eng.  Const.,  ch.  1. —  "The  fact  that  our  con- 
stitution has  to  be  collected  from  statutes,  from 
legal  decisions,  from  observation  of  the  course  of 
conduct  of  the  business  of  politics ;  that  much  of 
what  is  written  is  of  a  negative  sort,  stating 
what  the  Crown  and  its  mmisters  cannot  do; 
that  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  an  onuiipotent 
Parliament  may  not  change  at  will ;  all  this  is  a 
puzzle  not  only  to  foreign  jurists  who  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  with  De  Tocqueville,  that  the 
English  constitution  docs  not  exist,  but  to  our- 
selves who  arc  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is  a 
monument,  if  only  we  can  find  it.  of  political 
sagacity.  Those  who  praise  it  call  it  flexible; 
those  who  criticise  it  unstable." — Sir  AV.  R. 
Anson,  Th£  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Const.,  pt.  1, 
p.  35. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng. 
in  its  Ongin  and  Development. —  H.  Hallam, 
Const.  Hist  of  Eng.:  Henry  VIL  to  Oeo.  II.— T. 
E.  May,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1760-1860.— R. 
Gneist,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Const. —  E.  Fischel, 
T7ie  Eng.  Const.— W.  Bagehot,  The  Eng.  Const.— 
E.  Boutmy,  T?ie  Eng.  Const. —  See,  also,  Par- 
liament, The  English,  and  Cabinet,  The 
English. 
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A.  D.  1791. — The  Constitution  accepted  by 
Louis  XVI.  Sec  France:  A.  D.  1789-1791.  and 
1791  (July — September). 

A.  D.  1793  (or  the  Year  One).— The  Jacobin 
Constitution.     See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (June 

— OCTOIIER). 

A.  D.  1795  (or  the  Year  Three).— The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Directory.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1795  (June — Septe.mreu). 

A.  D.  1799.— The  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
sulate. See  France:  A.  D.  1799  (Novemrer— 
December). 

A.  D.  1814.— The  ConstitutiLn  of  the  Restor- 
ation.    See  France:  A.  D.  1814  (April — .June). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  Constitution  of  the  Second 
Republic.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1848  (April— 
Deckmbeb). 


A.  D.  1852.— The  Constitution  of  the  Second 
Empire.     Sec  France:  A.  D.  1851-1852. 

A.  D.  1875-1889.- The  Constitution  of  ihe 
Third  Republic. — The  circumstances  of  the 
framing  and  adoption  in  1875  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Third  Republic  will  be  found  narrated 
under  France:  A.  "">.  1871-1876.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  organic  law  of  1875,  with 
the  later  amendatory  and  supplemental  enact- 
ments, down  to  July  17,  1889,  as  translated  and 
edited,  with  an  nistorical  introduction,  b^  Mr. 
Charles  F.  A.  Currier,  and  published  m  the 
Annuls  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  March,  1893.  It  is  repro- 
duced here  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
President  of  the  Academy,  Professor  Edmund 
J.  James: 
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1875.  Law  on  the  Organization  of  the  Pub- 
lic Powers.     February  25. 

AuTici.E  1.  The  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  two  ussemblies :  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  the  Senate.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  under  the  condi- 
tions determined  by  the  electoral  law**  The 
composition,  the  method  of  election,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  shall  be  regulated  by  a 
special  law.' 

Akt.  2.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
chosen  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  of  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  xmited  in 
National  Assembly.  He  is  elected  for  soven 
years.     He  is  re-eligible. 

Art.  3.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
the  initiative  of  the  laws,  concurrently  with  the 
members  of  the  two  Chambers.  He  promul- 
gates the  laws  when  they  luvve  been  voted  by 
the  two  Chambers;  he  looks  after  and  secures 
their  execution.  He  has  the  right  of  pardon; 
amnesty  can  be  grunted  by  law  only.  He  dis- 
poses of  the  armed  force.  He  appoints  to  all 
•civil  and  military  positions.  He  presides  over 
national  festivals;  envoys  and  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  arc  accredited  to  him.  Every 
act  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  must  be 
countersigned  by  a  Minister. 

AiiT.  4.  As  vacancies  occur  on  and  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  p*  icnt  law,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  appoints,  in  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, the  Councilors  of  State  in  ordinary  service. 
The  Councilors  of  State  thus  chosen  may  be  dis- 
missed only  by  decree  rendered  in  tlie  Council  of 
Ministers.  The  Councilors  of  State  chosen  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  May  24,  1872,  cannot,  before 
the  expiration  of  their  powers,  be  dismissed  ex- 
cept in  the  manner  detennined  by  that  law. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly, 
revocation  may  be  pronounced  only  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Art.  5.  The  President  of  the  Republic  may, 
Avith  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  before  the  legal  expiration 
of  its  term.  [In  that  case  the  electoral  colleges 
are  summoned  for  new  elections  within  the  space 
of  three  months.]' 

Art.  6.  Tlic  Ministers  are  jointly  and  sev- 
erally ('solidairement')  responsible  to  the  Cham- 
bers for  the  general  policy  of  the  government, 
and  individually  for  their  personal  acts.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  is  responsible  in  case 
of  high  treason  only.' 

Art.  7.  In  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or  for 
any  other  reason,  the  two  Chambers  assembled 
together  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new 
President.  In  the  meantime  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters is  invested  with  the  executive  power." 

Art.  8.  The  Chambers  shall  have  the  riglit 
by  separate  resolutions,  taken  in  each  by  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  votes,  either  upon  their  own 
initiative  or  upon  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  to  declare  a  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Laws  necessary.  After  each  of  the  two 
Chambers  shall  have  come  to  this  decision,  they 
shall  meet  tOj-jether  in  National  Assembly  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  revision.  The  acts  effecting 
revision  of  the  constitutional  laws,  in  whole  or 

'  See  law  of  November  30.  IW.'S,  infra. 
'  See  lawg  of  February  a4,  a'.d  Aujcust  3,  1875.  infra. 
'  Amended  by  constitutional  law  of  August  14,  1884, 
infra. 

♦  See  Art.  13,  law  of  .luly  10, 1S75,  infra. 

*  See  ArU.  3  and  11,  law  of  July  16, 1876,  infra. 


in  part,  must  be  bjr  an  absolute  majority  of  tho 
members  composing  the  National  Assembly. 
[During  the  continuance,  however,  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  the  law  of  November  20,  1873, 
upon  Marshal  de  MacMahon,  this  revision  can 
take  place  only  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  Republic.]' 

[Art.  9.     Tlie  seat  of  the  Executive  Power 
and  of  the  two  Chambers  is  at  Versailles.]' 
^  1875.     Law   on   the   Organization   of   the 
3enate.     February  24. 

[Article  1.'  The  Senate  consists  of  three  hun- 
dred members:  Two  hundred  and  tweiity-five 
elected  by  the  departments  and  colonies,  and 
seventy-tive  elected  by  the  National  Assembly.] 

[Art.  2.  The  departments  of  the  Seine  and 
Nord  elect  each  live  senators.  The  follow n.^ 
departments  elect  four  senators  each:  Seine- 
Inferieure,  Pas-de-Calais,  Girondc,  Rhone,  Finis- 
t^re,  Cotes-du-Nord.  The  following  depart- 
ments elect  three  senators  each :  Loire-lnferieure, 
Saone-et-Loirc,  Illc-et-Vilaine,  Seine-et-Oise, 
Is^re,  Puy-de-D6me,  Somme,  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
Aisue,  Loire,  Manche,  Maiue-et-Loire,  Alorbihan, 
Dordogne,  Ilaute-Garonne,  Cliarente-Inferieure, 
Calvados,  Sarthe,  Herault,  Bnsscs-Pyrenees, 
Gard,  Aveyron,  Vendee,  Orne,  Oise,  "Vosges, 
AUier.  All  the  other  departments  elect  two 
senators  each.  The  following  elect  one  senator 
each:  The  Territory  of  Belfort,  the  three  de- 
partments of  Algeria,  the  four  colonies:  Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe,  Reunion  and  the  French 
Indies.] 

[Art.  3.  No  one  can  be  senator  unless  he  is 
a  French  citizen,  forty  years  of  age  at  least,  and 
enjoying  civil  and  political  rights.] 

[Art.  4.  The  senators  of  the  departments 
and  colonies  are  elected  by  an  absolute  majority 
and  by  '  scrutin  de  liste',  by  a  college  meeting  at 
the  capital  of  the  department  or  colony  and 
composed:  (1)  of  the  deputies;  (2)  of  the  general 
councilors;  (3)  of  the  arrondissement  councilors; 
(4)  of  delegates  elected,  one  by  each  municipal 
council,  fronx  among  the  voters  of  the  com- 
mune. In  the  French  Indies  the  members  of 
the  colonial  council  or  of  the  local  councils  are 
substituted  for  the  general  councilors,  arrondisse- 
ment councilors  and  delegates  from  the  munici- 
pal councils.  They  vote  at  the  capital  of  each 
district.] 

[Art.  5.  The  senators  chosen  by  the  Assem- 
bly are  elected  by  '  scrutin  de  liste '  and  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes.] 

[Art.  6.  The  senators  of  the  departments 
and  colonies  are  elected  for  nine  years  and  re- 
newable by  thirds  every  three  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  the  departments 
shall  be  divided  into  three  series  containing  an 
equal  number  of  senators  each.  It  shall  be 
determined  by  lot  which  series  shall  be  renewed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  and  second  triennial 
periods.] 

[Art.  7.  The  senators  elected  by  tho  Assem- 
bly are  irremovable.  Vacancies  by  death,  by 
resignation,  or  for  any  other  reason,  shall,  within 
the  space  of  two  months,  be  tilled  by  the  Senate 
itself.] 

■  Amended  by  constitutional  law  Oi.  August  14,  1884, 
infra. 

'  Repealed  by  constitutional  law  of  June  21, 1879,  infra. 

'  Bv  the  constitutional  law  of  August  14,  1884,  it  was 
provided  that  ArliclcH  1  to  ~  of  this  law  should  no  longer 
have  a  constiftitlonal  character;  and  they  were  repealed 
by  the  law  of  December  9, 1884,  infra. 
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Art.  8.  The  Senate  has,  concurrently  with 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  initiative  and 
passing  of  laws.  Money  bills,  however,  must 
first  be  introduced  In,  and  passed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

AiiT.  9.  The  Senate  may  be  constituted  a 
Court  of  Justice  to  judge  either  the  President  of 
the  Republic  or  the  Mmisters,  and  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  attacks  made  upon  the  safety  of  the 
suite. 

AiiT.  10.     Elections  to  the  Senate  shall  take 

Slace  one  month  before  the  time  fixed  by  tlie 
rational  As.sembly  for  its  own  dissolution. 
The  Senate  shall  organize  and  enter  upon  its 
duties  tlie  same  day  that  the  National  Assembly 
is  dissolved. 

Akt.  11.  The  present  law  shall  be  promul- 
gated only  after  the  passage  of  the  law  on  the 
public  powers.' 

1875.  Law  on  the  Relations  of  the  Public 
Powers.     July  16. 

Akticle  1.  The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  shall  assemble  each  year  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January,  unless  convened  earlier  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  two  Cham- 
bers continue  in  session  at  least  five  months 
each  year.  The  sessions  of  each  begin  and  end 
at  the  same  time.  [On  the  Sunday  following 
the  opening  of  the  session,  public  prayers  shall 
be  addressed  to  God  in  the  churches  and  tem- 

gles,   to  invoke  His  aid  in  the  labors  of  the 
hambers.  ]' 

AiiT.  3.  The  President  of  the  Republic  pro- 
nounces the  closure  of  the  session.  He  may  con- 
vene the  Chambers  in  extra  session.  He  must 
convene  them  if,  during  the  recess,  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  meml)ers  of  each  Chamber  re- 
quest it.  The  President  may  adjourn  the  Cham- 
bers. The  adjournment,  however,  must  not 
exceed  one  month,  nor  take  place  more  than 
twice  in  the  same  session. 

Aht.  3.  One  month  at  least  before  the  legal 
expiration  of  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Chambers  must  be  called  together 
in  National  Assembly  and  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  new  President.  In  default  of  a  summons, 
this  meeting  shall  take  place,  as  of  right,  the 
fifteentli  day  before  the  expiration  of  those 
powers.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  two  Cham- 
bers shall  reassemble  immediately,  as  of  right. 
In  case  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  conse- 
quence of  Article  5  of  the  law  of  February  25, 
1875,  is  dissolved  at  the  time  when  the  presi- 
dency of  tlie  Republic  becomes  vacant,  the 
electoral  colleges  shall  be  convened  at  once,  and 
the  Senate  shall  retissemble  as  of  right. 

Art.  4.  Every  meeting  of  either  of  the  two 
Chambers  which  shall  be  held  at  a  time  other 
than  the  common  session  of  both  is  illegal  and 
void,  except  the  case  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  that  when  the  Senate  meets 
as  a  court  of  justice;  and  in  this  last  case,  judi- 
cial duties  alone  shall  be  performed. 

Art.  5.  The  sittings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  public.  Nevertheless 
each  Chamber  may  meet  in  secret  session,  upon 
the  request  of  a  fixed  number  of  its  members, 
determined  by  the  rules.  It  decides  by  absolute 
majority  whether  the  sitting  shall  be  resumed  in 
public  upon  the  sjimc  subject. 

'  ».  e.,  the  law  of  February  25,  1875,  supra. 
*  Repealed  by  law  of  August  14, 1884,  infra. 


Art.  6.  The  President  of  the  Republic  com- 
municates with  the  Chambers  by  messages, 
which  are  read  from  the  tribune  by  a  Minister. 
The  Ministers  have  entrance  to  both  Chambers, 
and  must  l)e  heard  when  they  request  it.  They 
may  be  represented,  for  the  discussion  of  a 
specifit;  bill,  by  commissioners  designated  by 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  7.  The  President  of  the  Republic  pro- 
mulgates the  laws  witliin  the  month  following 
the  transmission  to  the  Government  of  the  law 
finally  passed.  He  must  promulgate,  within 
three  days,  laws  whose  promulgation  shall  have 
been  declared  urgent  by  an  express  vote  in  each 
Chamber.  Within  the  time  fixed  for  promulga- 
tion the  President  of  the  Republic  may,  by  a 
message  with  reasons  assigned,  request  of  the 
two  Chambers  a  new  discussion,  which  cannot 
be  refused. 

Art.  8.  The  President  of  the  Republic  nego- 
tiates and  ratifies  treaties.  He  communicates 
them  to  the  Chambers  as  soon  as  the  interests  and 
safety  of  the  State  permit.  Treaties  of  peace, 
and  of  commerce,  treaties  which  involve  the 
finances  of  the  State,  those  relating  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  French  citizens  in  foreign 
countries,  shall  become  definitive  only  after 
having  been  voted  by  the  two  Chambers.  No 
cession,  no  exchange,  no  annexation  of  territory 
shall  take  place  except  by  virtue  of  a  law. 

Art.  9.  The  President  of  the  Republic  can- 
not declare  war  except  by  the  previous  assent  of 
the  two  Chambers.       t 

Art.  10.  Each  Chamber  is  the  judge  of  the 
eligibility  of  its  members,  and  of  the  legality  of 
their  election;  it  alone  can  receive  their  resig- 
nation. 

Art.  11.  The  bureau'  of  each  Chamber  is 
elected  each  year  for  the  entire  session,  and  for 
every  extra  session  which  may  be  held  before 
the  ordinary  session  of  the  following  year. 
When  the  two  Chambers  meet  together  as  a 
National  Assembly,  their  bureau  consists  of  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Secrc  i  aries  of  the 
Senate. 

Art.  12.  The  President  of  the  Republic  may 
be  impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  only, 
and  tried  by  the  Senate  only.  The  Ministers 
may  be  impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  offences  committed  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  In  this  case  they  are  tried  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  may  be  constituted  a  court 
of  Justice,  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  issued  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to 
try  all  persons  accused  of  attempts  upon  the 
safety  of  the  State.  If  procedure  is  begun  by 
the  ordinary  courts,  the  decree  convening  the 
Senate  may  be  issued  any  time  before  the  grant- 
ing of  a  discharge.  A  law  shall  determine  the 
method  of  procedure  for  the  accusation,  trial 
and  judgment' 

Art.  13.  No  member  of  either  Chamber  sliall 
be  prosecuted  or  held  responsible  on  account  of 
any  opinions  expressed  or  votes  cast  by  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Art.  14.  No  member  of  either  Chamber 
shall,  during  the  session,  be  prosecuted  or  ar- 
rested for  any  offence  or  misdemeanor,  except 
on  the  authority  of  the  Chamber  of  which  he  is  a 

'  The  bureau  of  the  Senate  consists  of  a  president,  four 
vice-presidents,  six  secretaries  and  three  questors;  the 
bureau  of  the  Chamlwr  of  Deputies  is  the  same,  except 
that  there  are  eight  secretaries  instead  of  six. 

"  Fixed  by  law  of  April  10,  1869. 
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member,  unless  he  be  caught  In  the  veiy  act. 
The  detention  or  prosecution  of  a  member  of 
either  Chamber  i.s  suspended  for  the  session,  and 
for  its  [the  Chamber's]  entire  term,  if  it  de- 
mands it. 

1879.  Law  Revising  Article  9  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Law  of  February  25, 1875.    June  21. 

Article  9  of  the  constitutional  law  of  February 
25,  1875,  is  repealed. 

1884.  Law  Partially  Revising  the  Con- 
stitutional Laws,  August  14. 

AitTiCLE  1.  Paragraph  2  of  Article  5  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  February  25,  1875,  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Public  Powers,  is  amended 
us  follows :  "In  that  case  the  electoral  colleges 
meet  for  new  elections  within  two  months,  and 
the  Chamber  within  the  ten  days  following  the 
close  of  the  elections." 

Art.  2.  To  Paragraph  3  of  Article  8  of  the 
same  law  of  February  25,  1875,  is  added  the  fol- 
lowing: "  The  Republican  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  proposed 
revision.  Members  of  families  that  have  reigned 
in  France  are  ineligible  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic." 

Art.  3.  Articles  1  to  7  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  February  24,  1875,  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Senate,  shall  no  longer  have  a  constitu- 
tional character.' 

Art.  4.  Paragraph  3  of  Article  1  of  the  con- 
ntitutional  law  of  July  16,  1875,  on  the  Relation 
of  the  Public  Powers,  is  repealed. 

1875.  Law  on  the  Election  of  Senators. 
August  2. 

Article  1.  A  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  issued  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance, 
determines  the  day  for  the  elections  to  the 
Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  that  for  [the  choice 
of  delegates  of  the  municipal  councils.  There 
must  be  an  interval  of  at  least  one  month  be- 
tween the  choice  of  delegat«s  and  the  election  of 
senators. 

Art.  2.  Each  municipal  council  elects  one 
delegate.  The  election  is  without  debate,  by 
secret  ballot,  and  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes.  After  two  ballots  a  plurality  is  sufficient, 
and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  oldest  is 
declared  elected.  If  the  Mayor  is  not  a  member 
of  the  mimicipal  council,  he  presides,  but  shall 
not  vote.'  On  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
way  an  alternate  is  elected,  who  takes  the  place 
of  the  dele^.*te  in  case  of  refusal  or  inability  to 
serve. '  The  choice  of  the  municipal  councils  shall 
not  extend  to  a  deputy,  a  general  councilor,  or 
ftn  arrondissement  councilor.*  All  communal 
electors,  including  the  municipal  councilors,  are 
eligible  without  distinction. 

Art.  3.  In  the  communes  where  a  municipal 
committee  exists,  the  delegate  and  alternate 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  old  council.' 

Art.  4.  If  the  delegate  was  not  prer^ent  at 
the  election,  the  Mayor  shall  see  to  it  that  he  is 
notified  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  must 
transmit  to  the  Prefect,  within  live  days,  notice 
of  his  acceptance.  In  case  of  refusal  or  silence, 
he  is  replaced  by  the  alternate,  who  is  then 
placed  upon  the  list  as  the  delegate  of  the  com- 
mune.' 

'  And  may  therefore  be  amended  by  ordinate  legisla- 
tion.   See  the  law  of  December  9, 1884,  infra. 
''  Amended  by  Art.  8,  law  of  December  9, 1884,  infra. 
'  See  Art.  4,  law  of  Fehniarv  24, 1H76,  supra. 
*  See  Art.  8,  law  of  December  9,  1884,  infra. 


Art.  5.  The  official  report  of  the  election  of 
the  delegate  and  alternate  is  transmitted  at  imce 
to  the  Prefect ;  it  states  the  acceptance  or  refusal 
of  tlie  delegates  and  alternates,  as  well  as  tlie  pro- 
tests raised,  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
municipal  council,  against  the  legality  of  the 
election.  A  copy  of  this  official  report  is  posted 
on  the  door  of  Uie  town  hall.' 

Art.  0.  A  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
election  of  delegates  and  alternates  is  drawn  up 
within  a  week  by  the  Prefect;  this  is  given  to  all 
requesting  it,  and  may  be  copied  and  published. 
Every  elector  may,  at  the  bureaux  of  the  prefec- 
ture, obtain  information  and  a  copy  of  the  list, 
by  communes,  of  the  municipal  councilors  of  the 
department,  and,  at  the  bureaux  of  the  sub- 
prefectures  a  copy  of  the  list,  by  communes, 
of  the  municipal  councilors  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment. 

Art.  7.  Every  communal  elector  may,  within 
three  days,  address  directly  to  the  Prefect  a  pro- 
test against  the  legality  of  the  election.  If  the 
Prefect  deems  the  proceedings  illegal,  he  may 
request  that  they  be  set  aside. 

Art.  8.  Protests  concerning  the  election  of 
the  delegate  or  alternate  are  decided,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State,  by  the  council 
of  the  prefecture,  and,  in  the  colonies,  by  the 
privy  council.  A  delegate  whose  election  is  an- 
nulled because  he  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions 
demanded  by  law,  or  on  account  of  informality, 
is  replaced  by  the  alternate.  In  case  the  elec- 
tion of  the  delegate  and  alternate  is  rendered 
void,  as  by  the  refusal  or  death  of  both  after 
their  acceptance,  new  elections  arc  held  by  the 
municipal  council  on  a  day  fixed  by  an  orcler  of 
the  Prefect.' 

Art.  9.  Eight  days,  at  the  latest,  before  the 
election  of  senators,  the  Prefect,  anti,  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  Director  of  the  Interior,  arranges  the 
list  of  the  electors  of  the  department  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  list  is  communicated  to  all 
demanding  it,  and  may  be  copied  and  published. 
No  elector  has  more  than  one  vote. 

Art.  10.  The  deputies,  the  members  of  the 
general  council,  or  of  the  arrondissement  coun- 
cils, who  have  been  announced  by  the  returning 
committees,  but  whose  powers  have  not  been 
verified,  are  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  electors 
and  are  allowed  to  vote. 

Art.  11.  In  each  of  the  three  departments  of 
Algeria  the  electoral  college  is  composed:  (1)  of 
the  deputies ;  (2)  of  the  members  of  the  general 
councils,  of  French  citizenship ;  (3)  of  delegates 
elected  by  the  French  members  of  eacli  muni- 
cipal council  from  among  the  communal  electors 
of  French  citizenship. 

Art.  12.  The  electoral  college  is  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  the 
capital  of  the  department  or  colony.  The  Presi- 
dent is  assisted  by  the  two  oldest  and  two 
youngest  electors  present  at  the  opening  of  tlie 
meeting.  The  bureau  thus  constituted  chooses 
a  secretary  from  among  the  electors.  If  the 
President  is  prevented  [from  presiding]  his  place 
is  taken  by  the  Vice-President  [of  the  civil 
tribunal],  and,  in  his  absence,  by  the  oldest 
justice. 

Art.  13.  The  bureau  divides  the  electors  in 
alphabetical  order  into  sections  of  at  least  one 
hundred  voters  each.     It  appoints  the  President 

'  See  Art.  8,  law  of  December  9,  1884,  infra. 
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and  Inspectors  of  each  of  these  sections.  It 
decides  all  questions  and  contest*  wliich  may 
arist!  in  the  course  of  the  election,  without, 
however,  power  to  depart  from  the  decisions 
rendered  by  virtue  of  Article  8  of  the  present 
law. 

Art.  14.  The  first  ballot  begins  at  eijrht 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closes  at  noon.  The 
second  begins  at  two  o'clock  and  closes  at  four 
o'clock.  The  third,  if  it  takes  place,  begins  at 
six  o'clock  and  closes  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
results  of  the  ballotings  are  determined  by  the 
bureau  and  announced  the  same  day  by  the 
President  of  the  electoral  college.' 

AuT.  15.  No  one  is  elected  senator  on  either 
of  the  first  two  ballots  unless  lie  receives:  (1)  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast;  and  [2)  a 
number  of  votes  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  registered.  On  the  third  bal- 
lot a  plurality  is  sufllcient,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  oldest  is  elected. 

Art.  16.  Political  meetings  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  senators  may  take  place  confonnably  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  law  of  June  6,  1868' 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  I.  These 
meetings  may  be  held  from  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  up  to  the  day  of  the  election  [of 
senators]  inclusive ;  II.  They  must  be  preceded 
by  a  declaration  made,  at  latest,  the  evening 
before,  by  seven  sei.atorial  electors  of  the  arron- 
dissement,  and  indicating  the  place,  the  day  and 
the  hour  the  meeting  is  to  take  place,  and  the 
names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  candi- 
dates to  be  presented;  III.  The  municipal 
authorities  will  see  to  it  that  no  one  is  admitted 
to  the  meeting  unless  he  is  a  deputy,  general 
councilor,  arrondissement  councilor,  delegate  or 
candidate.  The  delegate  will  present,  as  a 
means  of  identification,  a  certificate  from  the 
Mayor  cf  his  commune,  the  candidate  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  offlcial  who  shall  have  received  the 
declaration  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph.' 

Art.  17.  Delegates  who  take  part  in  all  the 
ballotings  shall,  if  they  demand  it,  receive  from 
the  State,  upon  the  presentation  of  their  letter  of 
Bunnnons,  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the 
electoral  college,  a  remuneration  for  traveling 
expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  to  them  upon  the 
same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  given 
to  jurors  by  Articles  35,  90  and  following,  of  the 
decree  of  June  18,  1811.  A  public  administra- 
tive regulation  shall  determine  the  methtnl  of 
fixing  the  amount  and  the  method  of  p"yment 
of  this  remuneration.' 

Art.  18.  Every  delegate  who,  without  law- 
ful reason,  shall  not  take  part  in  M  the  bal- 
lotings, or,  having  been  'aindered,  shall  not  have 
given  notice  to  the  alternate  in  sufficient  season, 
shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  public  pro.secutor, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  fifty  fnmcs  by  the  civil 
tribunal  of  the  capital.*  The  same  penalty  may 
be  imposed  upon  the  alternate  who,  after  having 
been  notified  by  letter,  telegram,  or  notice  per- 
sonally delivered  in  due  season,  shall  not  have 
taken  part  in  the  election. 

Art.  19.  Every  attempt  at  corruption  by  the 
employment  of  means  enumerated  in  Articles 
177  and  following,  of  the  Penal  Code,  to  influ- 

>  See  Art.  8,  law  of  December  9, 18&4,  infra. 

*  This  law  has  been  superseded  by  a  law  of  June  80, 
1881. 

>  Done  by  decree  of  December  26, 1875. 

*  Of  the  departuient. 


encc  the  vote  of  an  elector,  or  to  keep  him  from 
voting,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of 
from  three  months  to  two  years,  and  a  fine  of 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  francs,  or  by  one  of 
the.se  two  penalties  alone.  Article  463  of  the 
Penal  Code  shall  apply  to  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  present  article. ' 

Art.  20.  It  is  incompatible  for  a  senator  to 
be:  I.  Councilor  of  State,  Maltrc  de  Ilcqufites, 
Prefect  or  Sub-Prefect,  except  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  and  Prefect  of  Police ;  II.  Member  of  the 
courts  of  appeal  ("appel,")'  or  of  the  tribunals 
of  first  instance,  except  public  prosecutor  at  tho 
court  of  Paris ;  III.  General  Paymaster,  Special 
Receiver,  offlcial  or  employe  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  the  ministries. 

Art.  21.  The  following  shall  not  be  elected 
by  the  department  or  the  colony  included  wholly 
or  partially  in  their  jurisdiction,  during  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duties  and  during  the  six  months 
following  the  cessation  of  their  duties  by  resig- 
nation, dismissal,  change  of  residence,  or  other 
cause :  I.  The  First  Presidents,  Presidents,  and 
members  of  the  courts  of  appeal  ("appel");  II. 
The  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Examining  Mag- 
istrates, and  members  of  the  tribunals  of  first 
instance;  III.  The  Prefect  of  Police;  Prefects 
and  Sub-Prefects,  and  Prefectorial  General  Sec- 
retaries ;  the  Governors,  Directors  of  the  Interior, 
and  General  Secretaries  of  the  Colonies;  IV. 
The  Chief  Arrondissement  Engineers  and  Chief 
Arrondissem(;nt  Road-Surveyors ;  V.  The  Sch(X)l 
Rectors  and  Inspectors ;  VI.  The  Primary  School 
Inspectors;  VII.  The  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and 
Vicars  General ;  VIII.  The  officers  of  all  grades 
of  the  land  and  naval  force ;  IX.  The  Division 
Commissaries  and  the  Military  Deputy  Commis- 
saries ;  X.  The  General  Paymasters  and  Special 
Receivers  of  Money;  XI.  The  Supervisors  of 
Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes,  of  Registration  of 
Lands  and  of  Posts;  XII.  The  Guardians  and 
Inspectors  of  Forests. 

Art.  22.  A  senator  elected  in  several  depart- 
ments, must  let  his  choice  be  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  senate  within  ten  days  following  tho 
verification  of  the  elections.  If  a  choice  is  not 
made  in  this  time,  the  question  is  settled  by  lot 
in  open  session.  The  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
within  one  month  and  by  the  same  electoral 
body.  The  same  holds  true  in  case  of  an  in- 
validated election. 

Art.  23.  If  by  death  or  resignation  the  num- 
ber of  senators  of  a  department  is  reduced  by 
one -half,  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  within  the 
space  of  three  months,  imless  the  vacancies 
occur  within  the  twelve  months  preceding  tho 
triennial  elections.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the 
triennial  elections,  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
which  have  occurred,  whatever  their  number 
and  date.' 

[Art.  24.  The  election  of  senators  chosen  by 
the  National  Assembly  takes  place  in  public 
sitting,  by  "  scrutin  de  liste,"  and  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes,  whatever  the  number  of  bal- 
lotings. 

Art.  25.  When  it  is  necessary  to  elect  suc- 
cessors of  senators  chosen  by  virtue  of  Article  7 
of  the  law  of  February  24,  1875,  the  Senate  pro- 

'  See  Article  8,  law  of  December  9, 1884,  infra. 

s  France  is  divided  into  twenty-six  judicial  districts,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  cour  d'appel.  There  are  similar 
courts  in  Altreria  and  the  colonies.  The  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  all  France, 
Algeria  and  the  colonies. 
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ceeds  in  tlie  manner  indicated  in  the  preceding 
article].' 

Art.  26.  Members  of  the  Senate  receive  the 
siune  salary  as  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.' 

Art.  27.  There  are  applicable  to  elections  to 
the  Senate  all  the  provisions  of  the  electoral  law 
relating:  I.  to  cases  of  unworthiness  and  in- 
cai)acitv ;  II.  to  offences,  prosecutions,  and  pen- 
alties; III.  to  election  proceedings,  in  all  respects 
not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

Temporary  Provisions. 

Art.  28.  For  tlie  lirst  elect  ioiv  of  members  of 
the  Senate,  the  law  which  shall  determine  the 
date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly 
shall  fix,  without  regard  to  the  intervals  estab- 
lished by  Article  1,  the  date  on  which  the 
municipal  councils  shall  meet  for  the  election  of 
delegates  and  the  day  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors. Before  the  meeting  of  the  municipal 
councils,  the  National  Assembly  shall  proceed  to 
the  election  of  those  Senators  whom  it  is  to 
choose. 

Art.  29.  The  provisions  of  Article  21,  by 
which  an  interval  of  six  months  must  elapse 
between  the  cessation  of  duties  and  election, 
shall  not  apply  to  officials,  except  Prefects  and 
Sub-Prefects,  whose  duties  shall  have  ceased 
either  before  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
law  or  within  twenty  days  following. 

1875.  Law  on  the  Election  of  Deputies.' 
November  30. 

Article  1.  The  deputies  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
voters  registered :  I.  upon  the  lists  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  July  7,  1874;  II. 
upon  the  supplementary  list  including  those  who 
have  lived  in  the  commune  six  months.  Regis- 
tration upon  the  supplementary  list  shall  take 
place  conformably  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
now  governing  the  political  electoral  lists,  by 
the  committees  and  according  to  the  forms 
established  by  Articles  1,  2  and  3  of  the  law  of 
July  7,  1874.  Appeals  relating  to  the  formation 
and  revision  of  either  list  shall  be  carried 
directly  before  the  Civil  Chamber  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  ("  Cassation").  The  electoral  lists  drawn 
up  March  31,  1875,  shall  serve  until  March  31, 
1876. 

Art.  2.  The  soldiers  of  all  ranks  and  grades, 
of  both  the  land  and  naval  forces,  shall  not  vote 
when  they  are  with  their  regiment,  at  their  post 
or  on  duty.  Those  who,  on  election  day,  are  in 
private  residence,  in  non-activity  or  in  possession 
of  a  regular  leave  of  absence,  may  vote  in  the 
commune  on  the  lists  of  which  they  are  duly 
registered.  This  last  provision  applies  equally 
to  officers  on  the  unattached  list  or  on  the  re- 
serve list. 

Art.  3.  During  the  electoral  period,  circulars 
and  platforms  ("professions  de  foi")  signed  by 
the  candidates,  placards  and  manifestoes  signed 
by  one  or  more  voters,  may,  after  being  deposited 
with  the  public  prosecutor,  be  posted  and  dis- 
tributed without  previous  authorization.  The 
distribution  of  ballots  is  not  subjected  to  this 
deposit.'  Everj"^  public  or  municipal  official  is  for- 
bidden to  distribute  ballots,  platforms  and  circu- 

'  Articles  24  and  85  repealed  by  law  of  December  9, 
1884,  infra. 

'  See  Article  17,  law  of  November  30,  1875,  infra. 

3  See,  infra,  the  laws  of  June  16, 1885,  and  February  13, 
1889,  amending  the  electoral  law. 

♦  See,  however,  a  law  of  December  30,  1878,  by  which 
dex>osit  is  made  necessary. 


lars  of  candidates.  The  provisions  of  Article  19 
of  the  organic  law  of  August  2,  1875,  on  the 
elections  of  Senators,  shall  apply  to  the  elections 
of  deputies. 

Art.  4.  Balloting  shall  continue  one  day 
only.  The  voting  occurs  at  the  chief  place  of 
the  commune;  each  comniiuie  may  nevertheless 
be  divided,  by  order  of  the  Prefect,  into  as  many 
sections  as  may  be  demanded  by  local  cir- 
cumstances and  the  niunber  of  voters.  The 
second  ballot  shall  take  place  the  second  Sunday 
following  the  announcement  of  the  first  ballot, 
according  to  tlie  provisions  of  Article  05,  of  the 
law  of  March  15,  1849. 

Art.  5.  The  method  of  voting  shall  bo  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  and 
regulating  decrees  of  February  2,  1852.  The 
ballot  is  secret.  The  voting  lists  used  at  tlio 
elections  in  each  section,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  shall  remain  deposited  for  eight 
days  at  the  Secretary's  office  at  the  town  hall, 
where  they  shall  be  communicated  to  every 
voter  requesting  them. 

Art.  6.  Every  voter  is  eligible,  without  any 
tax  qualification,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

Art.  7.  No  soldier  or  sailor  forming  part  of 
tlie  active  forces  of  land  or  sea  may,  whatever 
his  rank  or  position,  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  provision  applies  to 
soldiers  and  sailore  on  the  unattached  list  or  in 
non-activity,  but  does  not  extend  to  officers  of 
the  second  section  of  the  list  of  the  general  staff, 
nor  to  those  who,  kept  in  the  first  section  for 
having  been  commander-in-chief  in  the  field, 
have  ceased  to  be  employed  actively,  nor  to  offi- 
cers who,  having  privileges  acquired  on  the  re- 
tired list,  are  sent  to  or  maintained  at  their  homes 
while  awaiting  the  settlement  of  their  pension. 
The  decision  by  which  the  officer  shall  have  been 
permitted  to  establish  his  rights  on  the  retired 
list  shall  become,  in  this  case,  irrevocable.  The 
rule  laid  down  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
present  Article  shall  not  apply  to  the  reserve  of 
the  active  army  nor  to  the  territorial  army. 

Art.  8.  The  exercise  of  public  duties  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  is  incompatible 
with  the  office  of  deputy.  Consequently  every 
official  elected  deputy  shall  be  supei-seded  in  his 
duties  if,  within  the  eight  days  following  the 
verification  of  powers,  he  has  not  signified  that 
he  does  not  accept  the  office  of  deputy.  There 
are  excepted  from  the  preceding  provisions  the 
duties  of  ilinister.  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Ambassador,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  Prefect  of  Police,  First  President  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ("cassation,")  First  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  First  President  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ("appel ")  of  Paris,  Attorney 
General  at  the  Courtof  Appeal  ("cassation,")  At- 
torney General  at  the  Court  of  Accounts,  Attorney 
General  at  the  Court  of  Appeal  ("  appel ")  of  Paris, 
Archbishop  and  Bishop,  Consistorial  Presiding 
Pastor  in  consistorial  districts  whose  capital  has 
two  or  more  pastors.  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Central 
consistory.  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Consistory  of  Paris. 

Art.  9.  There  are  also  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  Article  8:  I.  titular  professors  of 
chairs  which  are  filled  by  competition  or  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  bodies  where  the  vacancy  oc- 
curs ;  II.  persons  who  have  been  charged  with  a 
temporary  mission.  All  missions  continuing 
more  than  six  months  cease  to  be  temporary  and 
are  governed  by  Article  8  above. 
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Anx.  10.  The  official  pri'serves  the  rights 
wlilcli  ]w  lias  luquin-d  to  ii  ntirinj?  pension,  and 
niiiy,  lifter  the  expirutiou  of  liis  term  of  oHlce,  bo 
reHtore(i  to  active  serviee.  Tlie  civil  oflicial  wiio, 
Ijuving  li;i<l  twenty  years  of  service  at  tlie  date  of 
the  acceptance  of  tlic  otflcc  of  deputy,  and  sliall 
be  tlfty  years  of  aj;e  at  tlie  time  of  the  expiration 
of  this  term  of  ofHcc,  may  establish  his  rights  to 
an  exceptional  retiring  pension.  This  pension 
shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  third  Para- 
graph of  Article  12  of  the  law  of  June  9,  IHra. 
If  the  official  is  restored  to  active  service  after 
the  exjjiration  of  his  term  of  office,  the  provisions 
of  Article  3,  Paragraph  2,  and  Article  38  of  the 
law  of  June  9,  1858,  shall  apply  to  him.  In 
duties  where  the  rank  is  distinct  from  the  em- 
ployment, the  official,  l)y  the  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  deputy,  loses  the  employment  and  pre- 
serves the  nmk  only. 

Akt.  11.  Every  deputy  appointed  or  pro- 
moted to  a  salaried  public  position  ceases  to 
belong  to  the  Chamber  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
acceptance ;  but  he  may  be  re-clecte(l,  if  the  office 
which  he  occupies  is  compatible  with  the  office 
of  deputy.  Deputies  who  become  Ministers  or 
Under-Secretaries  of  State  are  not  subjected  to  a 
re-election. 

Aht.  12.  There  shall  not  be  elected  by  the 
arrondissement  or  the  colony  included  wholly  or 
partially  in  their  jurisdiction,  during  the  exercise 
of  their  duties  or  for  six  months  following  the 
expiration  of  their  duties  due  to  resignation,  dis- 
missal, change  of  residence,  or  any  other  cause: 
I.  The  First-Presidents,  Presidents,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  ("  appel ") ;  II.  The 
Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Titular  Judges,  Ex- 
amining Magistrates,  and  members  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  first  instance;  III.  The  Prefect  of  Police; 
the  Prefects  and  General  Secretaries  of  the 
Prefectures ;  the  Governors,  Directors  of  the  In- 
terior, and  General  Secretaries  of  the  Colonies; 
IV.  The  Chief  Arrondissement  Engineers  and 
Chief  Arrondissement  Road-Surveyors;  V. 
The  School  Rectors  and  Inspectors;  VI.  The 
Primary  School  Inspectors;  VII.  The  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  and  Vicars  General ;  VIII.  The 
General  Paymasters  and  Special  Receivers  of 
Money ;  IX.  The  Supervisors  of  Direct  and  Indi- 
rect Taxes,  of  Registration  of  Lands,  and  of 
Posts ;  X.  The  Guardians  and  Inspectors  of  For- 
ests. The  Sub-Prefects  shall  not  be  elected  in 
any  of  the  arrondissements  of  the  department 
■where  they  perform  their  duties. 

Anx.  13.  Every  imperative  mandate  is  null 
and  void. 

Aux.  14.  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
are  elected  by  single  districts.  Each  administra- 
tive arrondissement  shall  elect  one  deputy.  Ar- 
rondissements having  more  than  100,000  inhabit- 
ants shall  elect  one  deputy  in  addition  for  every 
additional  100,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  of 
100,000.  Arrondissements  of  this  kind  shall  be 
divided  into  districts  whose  boundaries  shall  be  es- 
tablished by^  law  and  may  be  changed  only  by  law. 

Arx.  15.  Deputies  shall  be  chosen  for  four 
years.     The  Chamber  is  renewable  integrally. 

Anx.  16.  In  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  a  new  election  shall  be  held 
within  three  months  of  the  date  when  the 
vacancy  occurred.  In  case  of  option,'  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  w^ithin  one  mouth. 

I  i.  e.,  when  a  deputy  had  been  elected  from  two  or 
more  diatricts. 


Anx.  17.  The  deputies  shall  receive  a  salary. 
This  salary  is  regulated  by  Articles  9G  and  97  of 
tlie  law  of'^March  IT),  1849,  and  by  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  February  10,  1873. 

Aitx.  18.  No  one  is  elected  on  the  first  ballot 
unless  he  receives:  (1)  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  votes  cast;  (2)  a  number  of  votes  ecpial  to 
one-fourth  of  the  number  of  voters  registered. 
On  the  s«cond  ballot  a  plurality  is  sufficient.  In 
case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  oldest  is  de- 
clared elected. 

Arx.  19.  Each  department  of  Algeria  elects 
one  deputy. 

Arx.  20.  The  voters  living  in  Algeria  in  a 
place  not  yet  made  a  commune,  shall  be  regis- 
tered on  the  electoral  list  of  the  nearest  com- 
mune. When  it  is  necessary  to  establish  electoral 
districts,  either  for  the  purpose  of  grouping 
mixed  communes  in  each  of  which  the  number 
of  voters  shall  be  in.sufflcient,  or  to  bring  together 
voters  living  in  places  not  formed  into  communes 
the  decrees  for  fixing  the  seat  of  these  districts 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Governor-General,  upon 
the  report  of  the  Prefect  or  of  the  General  com- 
manding the  division. 

Arx.  21.  The  four  colonies  to  which  senators 
have  been  assigned  by  the  law  of  February  24, 
1875,  on  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  shall 
choose  one  deputy  each. 

Arx.  22.  Every  violation  of  the  prohibitive 
provisions  of  Article  3,  Paragraph  3,  of  the 
present  law  shall  be  punisluid  liy  a  fine  of  from 
sixteen  francs  to  three  hundred  francs.  Never- 
theless the  criminal  courts  may  apply  Article 
463  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 6  of  the  law  of  July  7,  1874,  shall  apply  to 
the  political  electoral  lists.  The  decree  of  Janu- 
ary 29,  1871,  and  the  laws  of  April  10,  1871, 
May  2,  1871,  and  February  18,  1873,  are  re- 
pealed. Paragraph  11  of  Article  15  of  the 
organic  decree  of  February  2,  1852,  is  also  re- 
pealed, in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  law  of  May  21, 
1836,  on  lotteries,  reserving,  however,  to  the 
courts  the  right  to  apply  to  convicted  persons 
Article  42  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  provisions  of 
the  laws  and  decrees  now  in  force,  with  which 
the  present  law  does  not  conflict,  shall  continue 
to  be  applied. 

Arx.  23.  The  provision  of  Article  12  of  the 
present  law  by  which  an  interval  of  six  months 
must  elapse  between  the  expiration  of  duties  and 
election,  shall  not  apply  to  officials,  except  Pre- 
fects and  Sub-Prefects,  whose  duties  shall  have 
ceased  either  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
present  law  or  within  the  twenty  days  follow- 
ing it. 

1879.  Law  Relating  to  the  Seat  of  the 
Executive  Power  and  of  the  Chambers  at 
Paris.    July  22. 

Arxicle  1.  The  seat  of  the  Executive  Power 
and  of  the  two  Chambers  is  at  Paris. 

Arx.  2.  The  Palace  of  the  Luxemburg  ftnd 
the  Palais-Bourbon  are  assigned,  the  first  to  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  the  second  to  that  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Nevertheless  each  of  the 
Chambers  is  authorized  to  choose,  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  the  palace  which  it  wishes  to  occupy. 

Arx.  3.  The  various  parts  of  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles now  occupied  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies  preserve  their  arrangements.  When- 
ever, according  to  Articles  7  and  8  of  the  law  of 
February  25,  1875,  on  the  organization  of  the 
public  powers,  a  meeting  of  the  National  Assem- 
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bly  tnkos  place,  it  slinll  sit  at  Versailles,  in  the 
present  hall  of  the  C'liuinber  (if  Deputies. 
Whenever,  aecoriling  to  Article  0  of  the  law  of 
February  24,  IHT.'i,  on  the  organi/ation  of  the 
Senate,  and  Article  12  of  the  constitutional  law 
of  July  16,  1875,  on  the  relations  of  the  public 
powers,  the  Senate  shall  be  called  upon  to  con- 
Mitute  itself  n  Court  of  Justice,  it  shall  indicute 
the  town  and  place  where  it  proposes  to  sit. 

Akt.  4.  The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
will  sit  at  Paris  on  and  after  November  8  next. 

Akt.  5.  The  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  securing  the  external  and  internal  safety  of 
the  Chambers  over  which  they  preside.  To  this 
end  they  have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  armed 
force  and  every  authority  whose  assistance  thev 
judge  necessary.  The  demands  may  be  a<l- 
dressed  directly  to  all  officers,  conmianders,  or 
officials,  who  arc  bound  to  ol)ey  immediately, 
under  the  penalties  established  by  the  laws. 
The  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  may  delegate  to  the  questors  or  to  one 
of  them  their  right  of  demanding  aid. 

Aut.  6.  Petitions  to  either  of  the  Chamlwrs 
can  be  made  and  presented  in  writing  only.  It  is 
forbidden  to  present  them  in  person  or  at  the  bar. 

AnT.  7.  Lvery  violation  of  the  preceding 
iirticle.  every  provocation,  by  speeches  uttered 
publicly,  or  by  writings,  or  printed  matter, 
posted  or  distributed,  to  a  crowd  upon  the  public 
ways,  having  for  an  object  the  discussion,  draw- 
ing up,  or  carrying  to  the  Chambers  or  either  of 
them,  of  petitions,  declarations^  or  addresses — 
whetlier  or  not  any  results  follow  such  action  — 
shall  be  punished  by  the  penalties  enumerated 
in  Paragraph  1  of  Article  5  of  the  law  of  June 
7,  1848. 

Art.  8.  The  preceding  provisions  do  not 
diminish  the  force  of  the  law  of  June  7,  1848,  on 
riotous  assemblies. 

AiiT.  9.  Article  463  of  the  Penal  Code  applies 
to  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  present  law. 

1884.  Law  Amending  the  Organic  Laws 
on  the  Oreanization  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Elections  ot  Senators.     December  9. 

Abtici.e  1.  The  Senate  consists  of  three  hun- 
dred members,  elected  by  the  departments  and 
the  colonies.  The  present  members,  without 
any  distinction  between  senators  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly  or  the  Senate  and  those 
•elected  by  the  departments  and  colonies,  main- 
tain their  term  of  office  during  the  time  for 
which  they  have  been  chosen. 

Aht.  2.  The  department  of  the  Seine  elects 
ten  senators.  The  department  of  the  Nord  elects 
eight  senators.  The  following  departments  elect 
five  senators  each:  C6tes-du-Nord,  Pinist^re, 
Gironde,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Loire,  Loire-Inferieure, 
Pas-de-Calais,  Rhone,  Saone-et-Loire,  8eine-In- 
ferieure.  The  following  departments  elect  four 
senators  each :  Aisne,  Bouches-du-RhSne,  Char- 
ente  -  Inferieure,  Dordogne,  Haute  -  Garoinie, 
Is^re,  Maine-et-Loire,  Manche,  Morbihan,  Puy- 
de-Dome,  Seine-et-Oise,  Somme.  The  following 
departments  elect  three  senators  each:  Ain, 
AUier,  Ardfiche,  AMenues,  Aube,  Aude,  Avey- 
ron,  Calvados,  Charente,  Cher,  Corrfize,  Corse, 
CQte-d'Or,  Creuse,  Doubs,  Drome,  Eure,  Eure- 
et-Loir,  Qard,  Gers,  Herault,  Indre,  Indre-et- 
Loire,  Jura,  Landes,  Loir-et-Cher,  Haute-Loire, 
Loiret,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Mame,  Haute-Mame, 
Mayenne,   Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Meuse,    Nifivre, 


Oi8e,Ome,Bas8CB-Pyren6es,  Haute-Saone,  Sarthe, 
Havoie,  Ilautc-Savoie,  Seine-«'t-Marne,  Deux- 
Hevres,  Tarn,  Var,  Vendee,  Vienne,  Ilaute- 
Vienne,  Vosges,  Yonne.  The  following  depart- 
ments elect  two  senators  each:  Basses-Alpes, 
llautes-Alpes,  Alpes-Maritimes,  Ari^ge,  Cantal, 
LoZ(^re,  Iiautes-Pyrenees,  Pyrtnees-Orientales, 
Tani-et-Garonne,  Vancluse.  The  following  elect 
one  senator  each:  the  Territory  of  Belfort,  the 
three  departments  of  Algeria,  the  four  colonies: 
Martinicjue,  Guadeloupe,  U«'union  and  French 
Indies. 

A«T.  8.  In  the  departments  where  the  num- 
ber of  senators  is  increased  by  the  present  law, 
the  increase  shall  take  elTect  as  vacancies  occur 
among  the  lift?  senators.  To  this  end,  within 
eight  days  after  the  vacancy  occurs,  it  shall  Xw 
determined  by  lot  what  department  shall  be 
called  upon  to  elect  a  senator.  This  election 
shall  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  de- 
termination by  lot.  Furthermore,  if  the  vacancy 
occurs  within  six  months  preceding  the  triennial 
election,  the  vacancy  shall  be  tilled  at  that 
election.  The  term  of  office  in  this  case  shall 
expire  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  other 
senators  belonging  to  the  same  department. 

Art.  4.  No  one  shall  be  a  senator  unless  he 
is  a  French  citizen,  forty  years  of  age,  at  least, 
and  enjoying  civil  and  political  rights.  Mem- 
bers of  families  that  have  reigned  in  PYance  are 
ineligible  to  the  Senate. 

Art.  5.  The  soldiers  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  cannot  be  elected  senators.  There  are 
excepted  from  this  provision:  I.  The  Marshals 
and  Admirals  of  France;  II.  The  general  officers 
maintained  without  limit  of  age  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  list  of  the  general  staff  and  not  pro- 
vided with  a  command;  III.  The  general  officers 
placed  in  the  second  section  of  the  list  of  the 
general  staff ;  IV.  Soldiers  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  who  belong  either  to  the  reserve  of  the 
active  army  or  to  the  territorial  army. 

Art.  6.  Senators  are  elected  by  "scrutinde 
liste,"  by  a  college  meeting  at  the  capital  of  the 
department  or  colony,  and  composed:  (1)  of  the 
Deputies ;  (2)  of  the  General  Councilors ;  (3)  of 
the  Arrondissement  Councilors;  (4)  of  delegates 
elected  from  among  the  voters  of  the  commune, 
by  each  Municipal  Council.  Councils  composed 
01  ten  members  shall  elect  one  delegate.  Coun- 
cils composed  of  twelve  members  shall  elect  two 
delegates.  Councils  composed  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers shall  elect  three  delegates.  Councils  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  members  shall  elect  six 
delegates.  Councils  composed  of  twenty-three 
members  shall  elect  nine  delegates.  Councils 
composed  of  twenty-seven  members  shall  elect 
twelve  delegates.  Councils  composed  of  thirty 
members  shall  elect  fifteen  delegates.  Councils 
composed  of  thirty-two  members  shall  elect 
eighteen  delegates.  Councils  composed  of 
thirty-four  members  shall  elect  twenty -one  dele- 
gates. Councils  compo.sed  of  thirty -six  members 
or  more  shall  elect  twenty-four  delegates.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  shall  elect  thirty 
delegates.  In  the  French  Indies  the  members  of 
the  local  councils  take  the  place  of  Arrondisse- 
ment Councilors.  The  Municipal  Council  of 
Pondichery  shall  elect  live  delegates.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Karikal  sliall  elect  threfe 
delegates.  All  the  other  communes  shall  elect 
two  delegates  each.  The  balloting  takes  place 
at  the  capital  of  each  district. 
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Abt.  7.  Mcmbrrs  of  the  Soimtf  iirc  elected 
for  niti''  yeiirH.  Tlic  Hcniitc  is  niicwcd  every 
three  ymn  neeonliiiK  to  the  order  of  the  present 
series  of  <lepnrtiiicntH  mid  eolonies. 

AiiT.  8.  Articlea  2  (panijrruphs  1  and  2),  8,  4, 
6,  8,  14.  10.  10  and  2:J  of  the  orKiinic  law  of 
AugiiHt  2.  1875.  on  the  ElectionH  of  Senators  are 
amended  as  follows:  "Art.  2(paragraphs  1  and 
2).  In  each  Municipnl  Counell  the  election  of 
delejfutes  takes  place  wilhcmt  debate  and  by 
secret  ballot,  by  "  scrntin  de  liste  "  and  Ity  an  abso- 
lute niHJority  of  votes  cast.  After  two  ballots  a 
plurality  is  sutUcient.  and  in  case  of  an  (Miuality 
of  vot«s  the  oldest  is  elected.  The  procedure 
and  nietluMi  is  the  same  for  the  election  of  alt<'r- 
nat*!8.  Councils  having  one.  two.  or  three  dele- 
gates to  cluM)8e  shall  elect  one  alternate.  Those 
choosing  six  or  nine  tlelegates  elect  two  alter- 
nates. Those  choosing  twelve  or  fifteen  dele 
gate's  elect  three  alternates.  Those  choosing 
eighteen  or  twenty-one  delegates  elect  four  alter- 
nates. Those  ch(K)sing  twenty-four  delegates 
elect  five  alternates.  The  Municinal  Council  of 
Paris  elects  eight  alternates.  'Ihe  alternates 
take  the  place  of  delegates  in  case  of  refusid  or 
inability  to  serve,  in  the  order  determined  by  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  each  of  them. 
Art.  !J.  In  communes  wlierc  the  duties  of  a  Munici- 
pal Council  are  performed  by  a  special  delegation 
organized  by  virtue  of  Article  44  of  the  law  of 
April  5,  1884,  the  senatorial  delegates  and  alter- 
nates shall  be  chosen  by  the  old  council.  Art.  4. 
If  the  delegates  were  not  present  at  the  election, 
notice  is  given  them  by  the  Mayor  within 
twenty-four  hours.  They  must  withm  five  days 
notify  the  Prefect  of  their  acceptnnce.  In  case 
of  declination  or  silence  they  shall  be  re- 
placed by  the  alternates,  who  are  then  placed 
upon  the  list  as  the  delegates  of  the  commune. 
Art.  5.  The  official  report  of  the  election  of 
delegates  and  alternates  is  transmitted  at  once 
to  the  Prefect.  It  indicates  the  acceptance  or 
declination  of  the  delegates  and  alternates,  as 
well  OS  the  protests  made  by  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Municipal  Council  against  the  legality 
of  the  election.     A  copy  of  this  offlcial  report  is 

Jested  on  the  door  of  the  town  hall.  Art.  8. 
rotests  concerning  the  election  of  delegates  or 
alternates  are  decided,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Council  of  State,  by  the  Council  of  the 
Prefecture,  and,  in  the  colonies,  by  the  Privy 
Council.  Delegates  whose  election  is  set 
t  aside  because  they  do  not  satisfy  the  conditions 
demanded  by  law.  or  because  of  informality,  are 
replaced  by  the  alternates.  In  case  the  election 
of  a  delegate  and  of  an  alternate  is  rendered 
void,  as  by  the  ref  usjil  or  death  of  both  after  their 
acceptance,  new  elections  are  held  by  the  Munici- 
pal Council  on  a  day  fixed  by  decree  of  the  Pre- 
fect. Art.  14.  The  first  ballot  begins  at  eiglit 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closes  at  noon.  The 
second  begins  at  two  o'clock  and  closes  at'  four 
o'clock.  The  third  begins  at  seven  o'clock  ond 
closes  at  ten  o'clock.  The  results  of  the  bal- 
lotings  are  determined  by  the  bureau  and  an- 
nounced immediately  by  the  President  of  the 
electoral  college.  Art.  16.  Political  meetings 
for  the  nomination  of  senators  may  be  held  from 
the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  sum- 
moning the  electors  up  to  the  day  of  the  election 
inclusive.  The  declaration  prescribed  by  Article 
2  of  the  law  of  June  30.  1881,  shall  be  made  by 
two  voters,  at  least.    The  forms  and  regulations 


of  this  Article,  as  well  as  those  of  Article  fl, 
shall  be  obsi-rved.  The  members  of  Parliament 
elected  or  electors  in  the  department,  the  8<-na- 
torial  electors,  delegates  and  alternates,  and  the 
candidates,  or  their  representatives,  may  alone 
be  present  at  these  meeting.s.  The  municliial 
authorities  will  sec  to  it  tliat  no  other  person 
is  adm!tt4.-d.  Delegates  and  alternates  shall 
present  as  a  means  of  identiflcati<m  a  certitli'ate 
from  the  Mayor  of  the  commune;  canilidates  or 
their  represt-ntatives  a  certificate  from  the  official 
who  shall  have  received  the  declaration  men- 
tioned in  Paragraph  2.  Art.  10.  Every  attempt 
at  corruption  or  constraint  by  the  emi)loyment 
of  means  enumerated  in  Articles  177  and  follow- 
ing of  the  Penal  Cwle.  to  infiuence  the  vote  of 
an  elector  or  to  keep  him  from  voting,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  of  from  three  months 
to  two  yeai*s.  and  by  a  fine  of  from  fifty  fnin(!9 
to  flv(!  hundred  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  penal- 
ties alone.  Article  463  of  the  Penal  Code  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  penalties  provided  for  by  the 
present  article.  Art.  23.  Vacancies  caused  by 
the  death  or  resignation  of  senators  shall  be  filled 
within  three  months;  moreover,  if  the  vacancy 
occurs  within  the  six  months  preceding  the 
triennial  elections,  it  shall  be  flllcu  at  those  elec- 
tions. " 

AuT.  0.  There  are  repealed :  (1)  Articles  1  to- 
7  of  the  law  of  February  24,  1875,  (m  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Senate ;  (2)  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
law  of  August  2,  1875.  on  the  elections  of  sena- 
tors. 

Temporary  Provision. 

In  case  a  special  law  on  parliamentary  incom- 
patibilities shall  not  have  been  passed  at  the 
date  of  the  next  senatorial  elections.  Article  8.  of 
the  law  of  November  30.  1875,  shall  apply  to 
those  elections.  Every  offlcial  affected  by  this 
provision,  who  has  had  twenty  years  of  service 
and  is  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  [of  senator],  may  establish 
his  right  to  a  proportional  retiring  pension, 
which  shall  be  governed  by  the  third  paragraph 
of  Article  12,  of  the  law  of  June  9,  1853. 

1885.  Law  Amending  the  Electoral  Law. 
June  16. 

[Article  1.'  The  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  are  elected  by  "scrutin  de  liste." 

Art.  2.  Each  department  elects  the  number 
of  deputies  assigned  to  it  in  the  t)ible'  annexed  to 
the  present  law,  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  foreign  resident* 
not  included.  Account  shall  be  taken,  never- 
theless, of  every  fraction  smaller  than  seventy 
thousand.'  Each  department  elects  at  least 
three  deputies.  Two  deputies  are  assigned  to 
the  territory  of  Belfort.  six  to  Algeria,  and  ten 
to  the  colonies,  as  is  indicated  by  the  table.  This 
table  can  be  changed  by  law  only. 

Art.  3.  The  department  forms  a  single  elec- 
toral district.! 

Art.  4.  Members  of  families  that  have  reigned 
in  France  are  ineligible  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Art.  5.  No  one  is  elected  on  the  first  ballot 
imlesa  he  receives:  (1)  an  absolute  majority  of 

>  Articles  1,  2  and  8  repealed  by  the  law  of  February 
13, 1889,  infra. 

"  This  table  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  den  Lois, 
twelfth  series,  No.  15,518 ;  and  in  the  Journal  Officiel  for 
June  17, 1885,  p.  8074. 

'  t.  e.,  fractious  of  less  than  70,000  are  entitled  to  » 
deputy. 
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thn  votes  cuHt ;  (2)  a  iiumlxT  of  votes  equal  to 
one-foiirtli  of  the  total  luiinber  of  voters  regis- 
tered. Oh  the  seeoiid  ballot  a  plurality  Ih  suf- 
fleient.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
oldest  of  the  ciindidates  is  deelared  «'leotcd. 

AuT.  6.  Hubjeet  to  the  ease  of  a  dissolution 
foreseen  and  regulated  by  the  Constitution,  the 
general  elections  take  place  within  sixty  days 
I)rcceding  the  expiration  of  the  powers  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Art.  7.  Vacancies  shall  not  be  filled  which 
occur  in  the  six  months  preceding  the  renewal  of 
the  Chamber. 

1887.  Law  on  Parliamentary  Incompati- 
bilities.    December  26. 

Until  the  passage  of  a  special  law  on  parlia- 
mentary incompatibilities,  Articles  8  and  9  of 
the  law  of  November  30,  1875,  shall  ftpply  to 
senatorial  elections.  Every  offlcial  affected  by 
this  provision  who  lias  had  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice p  "i  is  ilfty  years  of  ago  at  the  time  of  his 
ace?  1'  '.nee  of  the  otlice  [of  senator],  may  estab- 
lish ills  rights  to  a  proportional  retiring  pension, 
which  shall  be  governed  by  the  third  paragraph 
of  Article  12  of  the  law  of  .lune  0,  1853. 

1889.  Law  Re-establishing  Sinele  Districts 
for  the  Election  of  Deputies.     February  13. 

AuTici.K.  1.  Articles  1,  2  and  3  of  the  law  of 
June  16,  1885,  are  repealed. 

Akt.  2.  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties are  elected  by  single  districts.  Each  ad- 
ministrative arrondissement  in  the  departments, 
and  each  municipal  arrondissement  at  Paris  ancl 
at  Lyons,  elects  one  deputy.  Arrondissements 
whose  population  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabiUnts  elect  an  additional  deputy  for  every 
one  hundred  thousand  or  fraction  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  arrondissements 
are  in  this  case  divided  into  districts,  a  table'  of 
which  is  annexed  to  the  present  law  and  can  be 
changed  by  a  law  only. 

'  This  table  may  he  found  in  the  Journal  Officiel  for 
Febniary  14, 1889,  pp.  70  and  followhig ;  and  in  tne  Bulle- 
tin det  Loia,  twelfth  series,  No.  20,476. 


Aht.  3.  One  deputy  is  assigned  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Bclfort,  six  to  Algeria,  and  ten  to  the 
colonics,  lis  is  indicated  by  the  table. 

Akt.  4.  On  and  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  prcwnt  law,  until  the  renewal  of  the  Cham- 
iKTof  Deputies,  vucancicH  occurring  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  shall  not  lie  tilled. 

1889.    Law  on  Multiple  Candidatures.    July 

AuTRLK  1.  No  one  may  l)e  a  candidate  in 
more  than  one  district. 

Akt.  2.  Every  citizen  who  offers  himself  or 
is  offered  at  the  general  or  partial  elections  must, 
by  a  declaration  signed  or  countersigned  by  him- 
self, and  duly  legalized,  make  known  in  what 
district  he  means  to  be  a  candidate.  This  de- 
claration is  deposited,  and  a  j)rovisional  receipt 
obtained  therefor,  at  the  Prefecture  of  the 
department  corccrned,  the  fifth  day,  at  latest, 
before  the  day  of  election.  A  dellnitive  receipt 
shall  be  delivered  within  twenty-four  hours. 

AiiT.  3.  Every  declaration  made  in  violation 
of  Article  1  of  the  present  law  is  void  and  not  to 
bo  received.  If  declarations  arc  deposited  by 
the  same  citizen  in  more  than  one  district,  the 
earliest  in  date  is  alone  valiil.  If  they  bear  the 
same  date,  all  arc  void. 

Art.  4.  It  is  forbidden  to  sign  or  post  pla- 
cards, to  carry  or  distribute  ballots,  circulars,  or 
platforms  in  the  interest  of  a  candii'  ite  who  has 
not  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
law. 

AiiT.  5.  Ballots  bearing  the  name  of  a  citizen 
whose  candidacy  is  put  forward  in  violation  of 
the  present  law  shall  not  be  included  in  the  re- 
turn of  votes.  Posters,  placards,  platforms,  and 
ballots  posted  or  distributed  to  support  a  candi- 
dacy in  a  district  where  such  candidacy  is  con- 
trary to  the  law,  shall  be  removed  or  seized. 

Akt.  6.  A  fine  of  ten  thousand  francs  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  candidate  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law,  and  one  of  five  thou- 
sand francs  on  all  persons  acting  in  violation  of 
Article  4  of  the  present  law. 
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iSth-iyth  Centuries.— The"  Old  (Holy  Ro- 
man) Empire. — The  Golden  Bull.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1125-1152;  1347-1493;  and  Diet, 
TiiE  Germanic. 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Confederation.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1814-1820. 

A.  D.  1871.— The  New  Empire.— On  the  18th 
day  of  .January,  1871 ;  at  Versailles,  King 
William  of  Prussia  assumed  the  title  of  German 
Emperor.  On  the  16th  of  April  following  the 
Emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  German  Confeder- 
ation, and  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  decreeing  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  for  the  Empire.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1871  (January)  and  (April). 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Constitution,  as  transmitted  by  the  American 
Minister  at  Berlin  to  his  Government : 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the 
name  of  the  North  German  Union,  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Wllrtemberg,  His  lloyal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  by  lUiiuc  for  those 


parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  which  are 
situated  south  of  the  Main,  conclude  an  eternal 
alliance  for  the  protection  of  the  territory  of  the 
confederation,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  same,  a» 
well  as  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
German  people.  This  confederation  shall  bear 
the  name  of  the  German  Empire,  and  shall  have  ^ 
the  following  constitution. 

I. — Territory. 

Article  i.  The  territory  of  the  confederation 
shall  consist  of  the  States  of  Prussia,  with  Lauen- 
burg,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wllrtemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Meckknburg-Schwerin,  Saxe-Weimar, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Waldeck,  Reuss  of 
the  elder  branch,  Reuss  of  the  younger  branch, 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe,  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg. 

II. — Legislation  of  the  Empire. 

Article  2.  Within  this  territory  the  Empire 
shall  have  the  right  of  legislation  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  the  laws 
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of  the  Einj)lr<>  hIiuH  tiikt-  prcccdcmH'  of  tluwo  of 
ciuli  liiiiividuiil  Htut<-.  Tlic  luwH  of  llii'  Kiiipirc 
hIuiII  be  rciiilcrcd  bindiiif^  hy  iiiipcriiil  procliuiiu- 
tioii,  Kiicli  procliiiimtioii  to  be  ixiblislicd  in  ii 
Journal  di'votcd  to  tin;  piibliciitioii  of  tli<^  ItiwH  of 
tl»(!  Kinpirc,  (Ufi<'lisncH('t/.l)lall.)  If  no  other 
period  Hball  i)(!  i|«'Hi>^niit('d  in  tin  |)iil)lislie(i  li>w 
for  it  to  taiie  elTrct,  it  Hliall  talie  effect  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  tlie  day  of  its  publi'-ation 
iu  llie  law-journal  at  Merlin. 

Article  3.  There  is  ouv  eitizenship  for  all 
Germany,  and  the  citizens  or  Hut.jects  of  eaeh 
HUit<;  of  the  federation  shall  be  treated  in  ev«'ry 
other  stati'  thereof  as  natives,  and  sliall  have  the 
right  of  beeondng  permanent  residents,  of  carry- 
ing on  business,  of  filling  public;  otllces,  and  may 
acquire  all  civil  rights  on  the  saiue  conditions  as 
thuHo  born  in  the  state,  and  shall  also  have  the 
same  usage;  as  regards  civil  n'ovicutions  and  tlio 

Firotcction  of  the  laws.  No  'lerniau  shall  be 
iinited,  ill  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  by  the 
authorities  of  his  native  state,  or  by  the  authori- 
ties of  p.ny  other  state  of  the  confederation. 
The  regulations  governing  tlie  care  of  paupers, 
and  their  admission  into  the  various  i)arisheH, 
are  not  affected  by  the  principle  enunciated  in 
the  first  para|u;niph.  In  lilte  manner  those  treaties 
shall  remain  iu  force  wliich  have  been  concluded 
between  the  various  states  of  the  federation  in 
relation  to  the  cust(Kly  of  persons  who  arc  to  be 
banished,  the  care  of  sick,  and  the  burial  of 
deceased  citizens.  With  regard  to  the  rendering 
of  military  service  to  the  various  states,  the 
necessary  laws  will  be  passed  hereafter.  All 
Germans  in  foreign  countries  shall  have  equal 
claims  upon  the  protection  of  the  Empire. 

Article  4.  The  following  matters  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Empire  and  its 
legislature:  1.  The  privilege  of  carrying  on 
trade  in  more  than  one  place;  domestic  affairs 
and  matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  natives 
of  one  state  in  the  territory  of  another ;  the  right 
of  citizenship;  the  issuing  and  examination  of 
passports;  surveillance  of  foreigners  and  of 
manufactures,  together  with  insurance  business, 
80  far  as  these  matters  are  not  already  provided 
for  by  article  3  of  this  constitution,  (in  Bavaria, 
however,  exclusive  of  domestic  affairs  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  settlement  of  natives  of  one 
state  in  the  territory  of  another;)  and  likewise 
matters  relating  to  colonization  and  emigration  to 
foreign  countries.  2.  Legislation  concerning 
customs  duties  and  commerce,  and  such  imposts 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Empire. 

8.  liegulation  of  weights  and  raef  of  the 
coinage,  together  with  the  erais..ic.  .  iunded 
and  unfunded  paper  money.  4.  Bi-uliing  regu- 
lations in  general.  5.  Patents  for  inventions. 
6.  The  prot(;ction  of  literary  property.  7.  The 
organization  of  a  general  system  of  protection 
for  German  trade  iu  foreign  countries;  of  German 
navigation,  and  of  the  German  flag  on  tb"  high 
seas;  likewise  the  organization  of  a  ^jneral 
consular  representation  of  the  Empire.  8.  Kail- 
way  matters,  (subject  in  Bavaria  to  the  provisions 
of  article  46,)  and  the  construction  of  means  of 
communication  by  land  and  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  home  defense  and  of  general  commerce. 

9.  Rafting  and  navigation  upon  those  waters 
which  are  common  to  several  States,  and  the 
condition  of  such  waters,  as  likewise  river  and 
other  water  dues.  10.  Postal  and  telegraphic 
affairs ;  but  in  Bavaria  and  Hungary  these  shall 


be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  articli'  53.  11. 
Uegulations  concerning  the  execution  of  Judicial 
sentences  in  civil  mattiirs,  and  ilie  fulfillment  of 
reriuisitions  in  general.  12.  Theauthenticatioa 
of  public  documents.  18.  General  legishiti<m 
regarding  the  law  of  obligations,  criminal  law, 
commercial  law,  and  tlu;  law  of  exchange;  like- 
wise judicial  proceedings.  14.  The  imperial 
army  and  navy.  15.  TUv  surveillance!  of  the 
nu'dical  und  veterinary  professions.  10.  The 
l)ress,  tiudes'  unions,  &c. 

Article  5.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
Emi)ire  Hhall  be  exercised  by  the  federal  council 
and  the  diet.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of  both 
ho\ises  shall  be  ueces.sary  and  sulllcient  for  the 
l)assage  of  a  law.  When  a  law  is  proposed  in 
relation  to  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  the  imposts 
specified  in  article  3!),  the  vote  of  the  presiding 
offlcer  shall  decidoli  in  cas*;  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  federal  council,  if  said  vote  shall 
be  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  existing 
arrangements. 

III.  — Federal  Council. 

Article  6.  The  fedenl  council  shall  consist  of 
the  representatives  of  the  states  of  the  confedera- 
tion, among  whom  the  votes  shall  be  divided  in 
such  a  manner  that  Prussia,  including  the  former 
votes  of  Hanover,  the  electorate  of  IIes.se,  llol- 
stein,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort  shall  hj^ve  17  votes; 
Bavaria,  6  votes;  Saxony,  4  votes;  WUrtemberg, 
4  votes;  Baden,  3  votes;  Hesse,  8  votes;  Mecklen- 
burg-Schworin,  2  votes;  Saxe- Weimar,  1  vote; 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  1  vote ;  Oldenburg,  1  vote ; 
Brunswick,  2  votes;  Saxe-Meiningen,  1  vote; 
Saxe-Altenbure,  1  vote;  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  1 
vote;  Anhalt,  1  vote;  Schwarzburg-Hudolstadt, 
1  vote ;  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  1  vote ;  Wal- 
deck,  1  vote ;  Iteuss,  elder  branch,  1  vote ;  Ileuss, 
younger  branch,  1  vote;  SchaumburKh-Lippe,  1 
vote;  Lippe,  1  vote;  Lubeck,  1  vote;  Bremen,  1 
vote ;  Hamburgh,  1  vote ;  total  SS  votes.  Each 
member  of  the  confederation  shall  appoint  as 
many  delegates  to  the  federal  council  as  it  has 
votes ;  the  total  of  the  votes  of  each  state  shall, 
however,  be  cast  by  '^nly  one  delegate. 

Article  7.  The  federal  council  shall  take  action 
upon — 1.  The  measures  to  be  proposed  to  the 
diet  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  same.  2. 
The  general  provisions  and  regulations  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  so 
far  as  no  other  provision  is  made  by  said  laws. 
3.  The  defects  which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  or  of  the 
provisions  r,  d  regulations  heretofore  mentioned. 
EaciJ  member  of  the  confederation  shall  have  the 
right  to  introduce  motions,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  presiding  officer  to  submit  them  for 
deliberation.  Legislative  action  shall  take  place 
by  simple  majority,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
provisions  in  articles  5,  37,  and  78.  Votes  not 
represented  or  instructed  shall  not  be  counted. 
In  the  case  of  a  tie,  the  vote  of  the  presiding 
officer  shall  decide.  When  legislative  action 
upon  a  subject  which  does  not  affect,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  the  whole 
Empire  is  taken,  the  votes  of  only  those  states 
of  the  confederation  shall  be  counted  which  shall 
be  interested  in  the  matter  in  question. 

Article  8.  The  federal  council  shall  appoint 
from  its  own  members  permanent  committees  — 
1.  On  the  array  and  the  fortifications.  2.  On 
naval  affairs.  3.  On  duties  and  taxes.  4.  On 
commerce  and   trade.    5.      On  railroads,  post 
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offlccH,  iiiiil  tclfgrniihs.  W.  On  tin-  jiuliciiiry. 
7.  On  lU'countH.  In  fiuli  of  tlicse  coniniittfcH 
tluTe  hIiuU  be  n-prcsftiUitlvcH  of  at  li'ust  four 
HtuU'8  of  tlie  t'onfodiTiitioii,  bcsitlf  the  nrcsidinK 
otHcer,  and  eucli  hUiIc  hIiuII  hv  entitled  to  only 
onu  vote  iu  the  Hiinie.  In  tlu^  eoniniiltee  on  tlu- 
artny  and  fortilleations  liavaria  hIiuII  liave  a  per- 
manent Heat;  the  remaining  members  (^  it,  aH 
well  as  the  metnbers  of  the  eommittee  on  naval 
HtTairs,  hIiuII  be  ap|)ointe(i  by  tlu^  Emperor  ;  the 
members  of  the  other '.•ommittees  shall  bo  elected 
by  the  federal  eouneil.  Thests  committees  shall 
be  newly  formed  at  each  session  of  tlu!  federal 
council,  i.  e.,  eacli  year,  when  the  retiring  mem- 
bers shall  again  be  eligible.  Besides,  there  shall 
be  appointed  in  the  federal  council  a  comnuttee 
on  foreign  affairs,  over  which  Bavaria  shall  pre- 
side, to  oe  composed  of  the  plenipot(!ntiaries  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Bcvaria,  Saxony,  and  WUrtem- 
berg,  and  of  two  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Empire,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  federal  council.  Clerks  shall  be 
])lac(!d  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees  to  per- 
form the  necessary  work  appertaining  thereto. 

Article  9.  Each  member  of  the  federal  coun- 
cil shall  have  the  right  to  appear  in  the  <liet,  and 
shall  be  heard  there  at  any  time  when  he  shall  so 
request,  to  reprt  it  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment, even  when  uic  same  shall  not  have  been 
iwioptcd  by  the  majority  of  the  council.  Nobody 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  federal 
council  and  of  the  diet. 

Article  10.  The  Emperor  shall  afford  the 
customary  diplomatic  protection  to  the  members 
of  the  federal  v;ouncil. 

IV. — Presidium. 

Article  11.  The  King  of  Prussia  shall  be  the 
president  of  the  confederation,  and  shall  have 
the  title  of  German  Emperor.  The  Emperor 
shall  represent  the  Empire  among  nations,  declare 
J  war,  and  conclude  peace  in  the  name  of  the 
same,  enter  into  alliances  and  other  conventions 
with  foreign  countries,  accredit  embassadors,  and 
receive  them.  For  a  declaration  of  war  in  the 
name  of  the  Empire,  the  consent  of  the  federal 
council  shall  be  required,  except  in  case  of  an 
attack  upon  ihe  territory  of  the  confederation  or 
its  coasts.  So  far  as  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries refer  to  matters  which,  according  to  article 
4,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Empire,  the  consent  of  tne  federal  council  shall 
be  required  for  their  ratification,  and  the  approval 
of  the  diet  shall  be  necessary  to  render  them 
valid. 

Article  12.  The  Emperor  shall  have  the  right 
•^  to  convene  the  federal  council  and  the  diet,  and 
to  open,  adjourn,  and  close  them. 

Article  13.  The  convocation  of  the  federal 
council  and  the  diet  shall  take  place  annually,  and 
^  the  federal  council  may  be  called  together  for  the 
preparation  of  business  without  the  diet ;  the 
latter,  however,  shall  not  be  convoked  without 
the  federal  council. 

Article  14.  The  convocation  of  the  federal 
4  council  shall  take  place  as  soon  as  demanded  by 
one-third  of  its  members. 

Article  15.  The  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who 
^  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  shall  preside 
^  in  the  federal  council,  and  supervise  the  conduct 
of  its  business.  The  chancellor  of  the  Empire 
shall  have  the  right  to  delegate  the  power  to 
represent  him  to  any  member  of  the  federal 
council. 
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Article  16.  The  neresHary  bilN  shall  be  laid 
before  iJHMliet  in  the  name  "of  tiie  Emperor,  in 
accordance  with  the  re.Holiitions  of  tlu;  federal 
(•ouncil,  and  they  shall  be  n'presented  in  the  diet  • 
by  inemlters  of  thi'  federal  louiicii  or  by  special 
coiiimiHsioners  aiipointed  by  Haiti  council. 

Article  17.  'ro  the  Emperor  shall  lielong  the 
right  to  prepare  and  ]>ubliHh  tiie  laws  of  the 
Emiiire.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  j 
Emperor  shall  be  pul)lished  in  the  nanu)  of  the 
Emi)ire,  and  require  for  their  validity  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who  there- 
by becomes  responsible  for  their  e.\ecution. 

Article  i8.  The  Emperor  shall  a|)point  the 
officers  of  the  Empire,  requiri"  tiiem  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  an(l  dismiss  thetn  when  neces- 
sary. Officials  appointed  to  an  office  of  the 
Empire  from  one  of  the  states  of  the  confe<lera- 
tion  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  to  which  they 
wen'  entitled  in  their  native  states  by  their  official 
position,  provided  no  other  legislative  provision 
shall  have  been  made  previously  to  their  entrance 
into  the  .service  of  the  Emjjire. 

Article  19.  If  states  of  the  confederation 
shall  not  fulffll  their  constitutional  duties,  pro- 
ceedings may  be  instituted  against  them  by  mili- 
tary execution.  This  execution  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  federal  council,  and  enforced  by  the 
Emperor. 

v.— Diet. 

Article  20.  The  members  of  the  diet  shall  be 
elected  by  universal  sulfrage,  and  by  direct  secret 
ballot.  Until  regulated  by  law,  which  is  reserved 
by  section  5  of  the  election  law  of  May  31,  1869 
(Bunde8ge8ctzbli.Tt,  1869,  section  145,)  48  dele- 
gates shall  be  elected  in  Bavaria,  17  in  Wllrtem- 
berg,  14  in  Baden,  6  in  Hesse,  south  of  the  river  , 
Main,  and  the  total  number  of  delegates  shall  be  / 
382. 

Article  2X.  Officials  shall  not  require  a  leave 
of  absence  in  order  to  enter  the  diet.  When  u 
memlHjr  of  the  diet  accepts  a  salaried  office  of 
the  Empire,  or  a  salaried  office  in  one  of  the 
states  of  the  confederation,  or  accepts  any  office 
of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  state,  with  which  a  Ingh 
rank  or  salary  is  connected,  he  shall  forfeit  his 
seat  and  vote  in  the  diet,  but  may  recover  his 
place  in  the  same  by  a  new  election. 

Article  22.    The  proceedings  of  the  diet  shall 
be  public.    Truthful  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  public  sessions  of  the  diet  shall  subject  ' 
those  making  them  to  no  responsibility. 

Article  23.    The  diet  shall  have  the  right  to 
propose   laws    within    tJio   jurisdiction  of   the  J 
En:pire,  and  to  refer  petitions  addressed  to  it  to 
the    federal    council  or  the  chancellor  of    the 
Empire. 

Article  24.      Each  legislative  period  of  the 
diet  shall  last  three  years.     The  diet  may  be  dis-  j 
solved  by  a  resolution  of  the  federal  council, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor. 

Article  25.    In  the  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
diet,    new  elections  shall  take  place   within  a 
period  of  60  days,  and  the  diet  sliall  reassemble    "' 
wittiin  a  period  of  90  days  after  the  dissolution. 

Article  26.  Unless  by  consent  of  the  diet,  an 
adjournment  of  that  body  shall  not  exceed  the 
period  of  30  days,  and  shall  not  be  repeated 
during  the  same  session,  without  such  consent. 

Article  27.  The  diet  shall  examine  into  the 
legality  of  the  election  of  its  members  and  decide 
thereon.  It  shall  regulate  the  mode  of  transact- 
ing business,  and  its  own  discipline,  by  establish- 
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ing  rules  therefor,  and  elect  its  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  secretaries. 

Article  28.  The  diet  shall  pass  laws  by 
absolute  majority.  To  render  the  passage  of 
J  laws  valid,  the  presence  of  the  majority  of  the 
legal  number  of  members  shall  be  required. 
When  pa.ssing  laws  which  do  not  affect  the  whole 
Empire,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
stitution, the  votes  of  only  those  members  shall 
be  counted  who  shall  have  been  elected  in  those 
states  of  the  confederation  which  the  laws  to  be 
pa.s8«'(l  shall  affect. 

Article  29.  The  members  of  the  diet  shall  be 
tl  ^resentatives  of  the  entire  people,  and  shall 
not  ijv  bject  to  orders  and  instructions  from 
their  con^iituents. 

Article  30.  No  member  of  the  diet  shall  at 
any  time  suffer  legal  prosecution  on  account  of 
his  vote,  or  on  account  of  utterances  made  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  functions,  or  be  held 
re'  nonsible  outside  of  the  diet  for  his  actions.     * 

i'^rticle  31.  Without  the  consent  of  the  diet, 
}ione  of  its  members  shall  be  tried  or  punished, 
during  the  session,  for  any  offense  committed, 
except  when  arrested  in  the  act  of  committing 
the  offense,  or  in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
The  same  rule  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  arrests 
for  debt.  At  the  request  of  the  diet,  all  legal 
proceedings  instituted  against  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  likewise  imprisonment,  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  its  session. 

Article  32.  The  members  of  the  diet  shall 
J  not  be  allowed  to  draw  any  salary,  or  be  compen- 
sated as  such. 

VI. — Customs  and  Commerce. 

Article  33.  Germain  hall  form  a  cust'ims 
and  commercial  union,  1.  ng  a  common  frontier 
for  the  joUection  of  duties.  Such  territories  as 
cannot,  by  reason  of  their  situation,  be  suitably 
embraced  withiu  the  said  frontier,  shall  be 
excluded.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  introduce  all 
articles  of  commerce  of  a  state  of  the  confedera- 
tion into  any  other  '.«ite  of  the  confederation, 
without  paying  any  duty  thereon,  except  so  far 
as  such  articles  are  subject  to  taxation  therein. 

Article  34.  The  Hanseatic  towns,  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  shall  remain  free  ports  outside  of 
J  the  common  boundary  of  the  customs  union, 
retaining  for  that  purpose  a  district  of  their  own, 
or  of  the  surrounding  territory,  until  they  shall 
request  to  be  admitted  into  the  said  union. 

Article  35.  The  Empire  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  legislate  concerning  everything 
relating  to  the  customs,  the  taxation  of  salt  and 
tobacco  manufactured  or  raised  in  the  territory 
of  the  confederation  ;  concerning  the  taxation  of 
manufactured  brandy  and  beer,  and  of  sugar  and 
sirup  prepared  from  beets  or  other  domestic  pro- 
ductions. It  shall  have  exclusive  power  to  legis- 
late concerning  the  mutual  protection  of  taxes 
upon  articles  of  consumption  levied  in  the  several 
states  of  the  Empire  ;  against  embezzlement  ;  as 
well  as  concerning  the  measures  which  are 
required,  in  granting  exemption  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  for  the  security  of  the  common 
customs  frontier.  In  Bavaria,  Wllrtemberg,  and 
Baden,  the  matter  of  imposing  duties  on  domes- 
tic brandy  and  beer  is  reserved  for  the  legislature 
of  each  country.  The  states  of  the  confederation 
shall,  however,  endeavor  to  bring  about  uniform 
legislation  regarding  the  taxation  of  these  articles. 

Article  36.  The  imposing  of  duties  and 
excises  OQ  articles  of  consumption,  and  the  collec- 


tion of  the  same  (article  35,)  is  left  to  each  state 
of  the  confederation  within  its  own  territory,  so 
far  as  this  has  been  done  by  each  state  heretofore. 
The  Emperor  shall  have  the  supervision  of  the 
institution  of  legal  proceedings  by  officials  of  the 
empire,  whom  he  shall  designate  as  adjuncts  to 
the  custom  or  excise  offices,  and  boards  of  direc- 
tors o^  the  several  states,  after  hearing  the 
committee  of  the  Confederate  Council  on  customs 
and  revenues.  Notices  given  by  these  officials  aa 
to  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  (article  35)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
confederate  coimcil  foi  action. 

Article  37.  In  taking  action  upon  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  Empire,  (article  35,)  the  vote  of  the  presiding 
officer  shall  decide,  whenever  he  shall  pronounce 
for  upholding  the  existing  rule  or  regulation. 

Article  38.  The  amounts  accruing  from  cus- 
toms and  other  revenues  designated  in  article  35 
of  the  latter,  so  far  as  they  are  subject  to  legis- 
lation by  the  diet,  shall  §0  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Empire.  This  amount  is  made  up  of  the  total 
receipts  from  the  customs  and  other  revenues, 
after  deducting  therefrom — 1.  Tax  compensa- 
tions and  reductions  in  conformity  with  existing 
laws  or  regulations.  2.  Reimbursements  for 
taxes  unduly  imposed.  3.  The  costs  for  collec- 
tion and  administration,  viz. :  a.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  customs,  the  costs  which  are  required 
for  the  protection  and  collection  of  customs  on 
toe  frontiers  and  ir.  the  frontier  districts,  b.  In 
the  department  cf  the  duty  on  salt,  the  costs 
Vy'hich  are  used  ior  the  pay  of  the  officers  charged 
with  C(  jting  and  controlling  these  duties  in  the 
salt  mines,  c.  In  the  department  of  duties  on 
beet-sugar  and  tobacco,  the  compensation  which 
is  to  be  allowed,  according  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  confederate  council,  to  the  several  state 
governmcLts  for  the  costs  of  the  collection  of 
these  duties,  d.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
receipts  in  the  departments  of  the  other  duties. 
The  territories  situated  outside  of  the  common 
customs  frontier  shall  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Empire  by  paying  an  'aversum,'  (a  sum  of 
acquittance.)  Bavaria,  Wllrtemberg,  and  Baden 
shall  not  share  in  the  revenues  /rom  duties  on 
liquors  and  beer,  which  go  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Empire,  nor  in  the  corresponding  portion  of 
th3  aforesaid  '  aversum. ' 

Article  39.  The  quarterly  statements  to  be 
regularly  made  by  the  revenue  officers  of  the 
federal  states  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  and 
the  final  settlements  (to  be  made  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  after  tlie  closing  of  the  account- 
books)  of  the  receipts  from  customs,  which  have 
become  due  in  the  course  of  the  quarter,  or 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Empire,  according  to  article  38, 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  federal  states,  altera  previous  examination 
in  general  summaries  in  which  every  duty  is  to 
be  shown  separately  ;  these  summaries  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  federal  committee  on  accounts. 
The  latter  provisionally  fixes,  every  three  months, 
taking  as  a  basis  these  summaries,  the  amount 
due  to  the  treasury  of  the  Empire  from  the  treas- 
ury of  each  state,  and  it  shall  inform  the  federal 
council  and  the  federal  States  of  this  act ;  further- 
more, it  shall  submit  to  the  federal  council, 
annually,  the  final  statement  of  these  amounts, 
with  its  remarks.  The  federal  council  shall  act 
upon  the  fixing  of  these  amounts. 
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Article  40.  The  terms  of  the  customs-union 
treaty  of  July  8,  1867,  remain  in  force,  so  far  as 
they  have  not  been  altered  hy  the  provisions  of 
this  constitution,  and  as  loiig  as  they  are  not 
altered  in  the  manner  designated  in  articles  7  and 
78. 

VII.  —  Railways. 

Article  41.  Railways,  which  are  considered 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  Germany  or  for  pur- 
poses of  general  conmierce,  may  be  built  for  the 
account  of  the  Empire  by  a  law  of  the  Empire, 
\|  even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  those  1.  lumbers 
of  the  confederation  through  whose  tei  ritory  the 
railroads  run,  without  detracting  from  the  nghts 
of  the  sovereign  of  that  country  ;  or  private 
persons  may  be  charged  with  their  construction 
and  receive  rights  of  expropriation.  Every  ex- 
isting railway  company  is  bound  to  permit  new 
railroad  lines  to  be  connected  with  it,  at  the 
expense  of  these  latter.  All  laws  granting 
existing  railway  companies  the  right  of  injunction 
against  the  building  of  i)arallel  or  competition 
lines  are  hereby  abolished  throughout  the  Empire, 
without  detriment  to  rights  already  acquired. 
Such  right  of  injunction  am  henceforth  not  be 
granted  in  concessions  to  be  given  hereafter. 

Article  42.  The  governments  of  the  federal 
states  bind  themselves,  in  the  interest  of  general 
commerce,  to  have  the  German  railways  managed 
as  a  uniform  net-work,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
have  the  lines  constructed  and  equipped  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  system. 

Article  43.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  possible, 
uniform  arrangements  as  to  management,  shall 
be  made,  and  especially  shall  uniform  regulations 
be  instituted  for  the  police  of  the  railroads.  The 
Empire  shall  take  care  that  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  railway  lines  keep  the  roads  always 
in  such  a  condition  as  is  required  for  public 
security,  and  that  they  be  equipped  with  the 
necessary  rolling  stock. 

Article  44.  Railway  companies  are  bound  to 
establish  such  passenger  trains  of  suitable 
velocity  as  may  be  required  for  ordinary  travel, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  harmonizing  sched- 
ules of  travel  ;  also,  to  make  provision  for  such 
freight  trains  as  may  be  necessary  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  to  establish,  without  extra  remun- 
eration, offices  for  the  direct  forwarding  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  trains,  to  be  transferred,  when 
necessary,  from  one  road  to  another. 

Article  45.  The  Empire  shall  have  control 
over  the  tarill  of  fares.  The  same  shall  endeavor 
j  to  cause  —  1.  Uniform  regulations  to  be  speedily 
introduced  on  all  German  railway  lines.  2.  The 
tariff  to  be  reduced  and  made  uniform  as  far  as 
possible,  and  particularly  to  cause  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  for  the  transport  of  coal,  coke, 
wood,  minerals,  stone,  salt,  crude  iron,  manure, 
and  similar  articles,  for  long  distjinces,  as  de- 
manded by  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  to  introduce  a  one-penny  tariff  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Article  46.  In  case  of  distress,  especially  in 
case  of  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railway  com- 
panies to  adopt  temporarily  a  low  special  tariff, 
.  to  be  fixed  by  the  Emperor,  on  motion  of  the 
competent  committee,  for  the  forwarding  of 
grain,  flour,  vegetables,  and  potatoes.  This 
-  tariff  shall,  however,  not  be  less  than  the  lowest 
rate  for  raw  produce  existing  on  the  said  line. 
The  foregoing  provisions,  and  those  of  articles  42 


to  45,  shall  not  apply  to  Bavaria.  The  imperial 
government  has,  however,  the  power,  also  with 
regard    to    Bavariii  -itabli.?h,   by  way    of 

legislation,   uniform  1  for  the  construction 

and  equipment  of  such  railway's  as  may  be  of 
importance  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Article  47.  The  managers  of  all  railways 
shall  be  required  to  obey,  without  hesitation, 
requisitions  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Empire  for  the  use  of  their  roads  for  the  defense 
of  Germany.  Particularly  shall  the  military  and 
all  material  of  war  be  forwarded  at  uniform 
reduced  rates. 

VIII.  —  Mails  and  Telegraphs. 

Article  48.  The  mails  and  telegraphs  shall  be 
organized  and  managed  as  state  institutions 
throughout  the  German  Empire.  The  legislation 
of  the  empire  in  regard  to  postal  and  telegnipliic 
affairs,  provided  for  in  article  4,  does  not  extend 
to  those  matters  whose  regidation  is  left  to  the 
Inanagerial  arrangement,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  have  controlled  the  North  German 
i^dministration  of  mails  and  telegraphs. 

Article  49.    The  receipts  of  mails  and  tele- 

fniphs  are  a  joint  affair  throughout  the  Empire, 
he  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the  general 
receipts.  The  surplus  goes  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Empire.     (Section  12.) 

Article  50.  The  Emperor  has  the  supreme 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  mails  and 
telegraphs.  The  authorities  appointed  by  him 
are  in  duty  bound  and  authorized  to  see  that 
uniformity  be  established  and  maintained  in  the 
organization  of  the  administration  and  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  as  also  in  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  employes.  The  Emperor  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  general  administnitive 
regulations  and  also  exclusively  to  regulate  the 
relations  which  are  to  exist  between  the  post  and 
telegraph  offices  of  Germany  and  those  of  other 
countries.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  all  officers  of 
the  post-office  and  telegraph  department  to  obey 
imperial  orders.  This  obligation  shall  be  included 
in  their  oath  of  office.  The  appointment  of 
superior  officers  (such  as  directors,  counselors, 
and  superintendents,)  as  they  shall  be  required 
for  the  administration  of  the  mails  and  telegraphs, 
in  the  various  districts  ;  also  the  appointment  of 
officers  of  the  posts  and  tclegniphs  (such  as 
inspectors  or  comptrollers,)  acting  for  the  afore- 
said authorities  in  the  several  districts,  in  the 
capacity  of  supervisors,  shall  be  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  these  officers  shall  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  him  as  a  part  of  their  oath  of  office. 
The  governments  of  the  several  states  shall  be 
informed  in  due  time,  by  means  of  imperial  con- 
firmation and  official  publication,  of  the  afore- 
mentioned appointments,  so  far  as  they  may 
relate  to  their  territories.  Other  officers  required 
by  the  department  of  mails  and  telegraphs,  as 
also  all  officers  to  be  employed  at  the  various 
stations,  and  for  technical  purposes,  and  hence 
otliciating  at  the  actual  centers  of  communica- 
tion, &c.,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
governments  of  the  st^ites.  Where  then  w  no 
independent  administration  of  inland  m  .  or 
telegraphs,  the  terms  of  the  various  trcatin  are 
to  be  enforced. 

Article  51.  In  assigning  the  surplus  of  the 
post-office  department  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Empire  for  general  1  loses,  (article  49,)  the 
following  proceeding  1         be  observed  in  con- 
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sideration  of  the  difference  which  has  heretofore 
existed  in  the  clear  receipts  of  the  post-offlce 
departments  of  tlie  several    territories,  for  the 

!)urpose  of  securing  a  suitable  equalization  dur- 
ng  the  period  of  transition  below  named.  Of 
the  post-ofiice  surplus,  which  accumulated  in  the 
several  mail  districts  during  the  five  years  from 
1801  to  1865,  an  average  yearly  surplus  shall  be 
computed,  and  the  share  which  every  separate 
mail  district  has  had  in  the  surplus  resulting 
therefrom  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  Empire 
shall  be  fixed  upon  by  a  percentage.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proportion  thus  made,  the  several 
states  shall  be  credited  on  the  account  of  their 
other  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  empire 
with  their  quota  accruing  from  the  postal  surplus 
in  the  Empire,  for  a  period  of  eiplit  years  subse- 
quent to  their  entrance  into  the  post-oflice 
department  of  the  Empire.  At  the  end  of  the 
said  eight  years  this  distinction  shall  cease,  and 
any  surplus  in  the  post-offlce  department  shall 
go,  without  division,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Empire,  according  to  the  principle  enunciated  in 
article  49.  Of  the  quota  of  the  post-offlce 
department  surplus  resulting  during  the  afore- 
mentioned period  of  eight  years  in  favor  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  one-half  shall  every  year  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
uniform  post-offlces  in  the  Hanseatic  towns. 

Article  52.  The  stipulations  of  the  foregoing 
articles  48  to  51  do  not  apply  to  Bavaria  and 
yj  WUrtemberg.  In  their  stead  the  following  stipu- 
lation shall  be  valid  for  these  two  states  of  the 
confedemtion.  The  Empire  alone  is  authorized 
to  legislate  upon  the  privileges  of  the  post-offlce 
and  telegraph  departments,  on  the  legal  position 
of  both  mstitutions  toward  the  public,  upon  the 
franking  privilege  and  rates  of  postage,  and  upon 
the  establishment  of  rates  for  telegrapluc  corres- 
pondence into  Hanseatic  towns.  Exclusive, 
however,  of  managerial  arrangements,  and  the 
fixing  of  tariffs  for  internal  communication 
withm  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Empire  shall  regulate  postal  and 
tel'^:^raphic  communication  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, excepting  the  immediate  communication  of 
Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg  with  their  neighboring 
stalci',  not  belonging  to  the  Empire,  in  regard  to 
which  regulation  the  stipulations  in  article  49  of 
the  postal  treaty  of  November  23,  1867,  remains 
in  force.  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg  shall  not 
share  in  the  postal  and  telegraphic  receipts  which 
belong  to  the  treasury  of  the  Empire. 

IX.  —  Marine  and  Navigation. 

Article  53.  The  navy  of  the  Empire  is  a 
J  united  one,  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Emperor  is  charged  with  its 
organization  and  arrangement,  and  he  shall 
appoint  the  offlcers  and  officials  of  the  navy,  and 
in  his  name  these  and  the  seamen  are  to  be 
sworn  in.  The  harbor  of  Kiel  and  the  harbor  of 
the  lade  are  imperial  war  harbors.  The  expendi- 
tures required  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  navy  and  the  institutions 
connected  therewith  shall  be  defmyed  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Empire.  All  sea-faring  men  of 
the  Empire,  including  machinists  and  hands 
I  employed  in  ship-building,  are  exempt  from 
service  in  the  army,  but  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
imperial  navy.  The  apportionment  of  men  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  navy  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  actual  sea-faring  population. 


and  the  quota  furnished  in  accordance  herewith 
by  each  state  shall  be  credited  to  the  army 
account. 

Article  54.  The  merchant  vessels  of  all  states 
of  the  confederation  shall  form  a  united  com-  ^ 
mercial  marine.  The  Empire  shall  determine  the 
process  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  sea-going ' 
vessels,  shall  regulate  the  issuing  of  tonnage- 
certificates  and  sea-letters,  and  shall  fix  the  con- 
ditions to  which  a  permit  for  commanding  a 
sea- going  vessel  shall  be  subject.  The  merchant 
vessels  of  all  the  states  of  the  confederation 
shall  be  ad.nitted  on  an  equal  footing  to  the 
harbors,  and  to  all  natural  and  artificial  water- 
courses of  the  several  states  of  the  confederation, 
and  shall  receive  the  same  usage  therein.  The 
duties  which  shall  be  collected  from  sea- going 
vessels,  or  levied  upon  their  freights,  for  the  use 
of  naval  institutions  in  the  harbors,  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  ordinary  repair  of  these  institutions.  On  all 
natural  water-courses,  duties  are  only  to  be  levied 
for  the  use  of  special  estiblishments,  which 
serve  for  facilitating  commercial  intercourse. 
These  duties,  as  wll  as  the  duties  for  navigating 
such  artificial  cli  nels,  which  are  property  of 
the  state,  are  not  to  exceed  the  amount  required 
for  the  maintenance  and  ordinary  repair  of  the 
institutions  and  establishments.  These  rules 
apply  to  rafting,  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  on 
navigable  water-courses.  The  levying  of  other 
or  higher  duties  upon  foreign  vessels  or  their 
freights  than  those  which  are  paid  by  the  vessels 
of  the  federal  states  or  their  freights  does  not 
belong  to  the  various  states,  but  to  the  Empire. 

Article  55.  The  flag  of  the  war  and  merchant 
navy  shall  be  black,  white,  and  red. 

X.  —  Consular  Affairs. 

Article  56.  The  Emperor  shall  have  the 
supervision  of  all  consular  affairs  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  he  shall  appoint  consuls,  after  hear- 
ing the  committee  of  the  federal  council  on 
commerce  and  traffic.  No  new  state  consulates  are 
to  be  established  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Gemum  consuls.  German  consuls  shall  perform 
the  functions  of  state  consuls  for  the  states  of 
the  confederation  not  represented  in  their  district. 
All  the  now  existing  state  consulates  shall  be 
abolished,  as  soon  as  the  organization  of  the 
German  consulates  shall  be  completed,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  representation  of  the  separate 
interests  of  all  the  federal  states  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  federal  council  as  secured  by  the 
German  consulates. 

XI.  —  Military  Affairs  of  the  Empire. 

Article  57.  Every  German  is  subject  to  mili- 
tary duty,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  no 
substitute  can  be  accepted. 

Article  58.  The  costs  and  the  burden  of  all 
the  military  system  of  the  Empire  are  to  be 
borne  equally  by  all  the  federal  states  and  their 
subjects,  and  no  privileges  or  molestations  to 
the  several  states  or  classes  are  admissible. 
Where  an  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  can- 
not be  effected  '  in  natura '  without  prejudice  to 
the  jjublic  welfare,  affairs  shall  be  equalized  by 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
justice. 

Article  59.  Every  (Jerraan  capable  of  bearing 
arms  shall  serve  for  seven  years  in  the  standing 
army,  ordinarily  from  the  end  of  his  twentieth  to 
the  beginning  of  his  twenty-eighth  year;  the 
first  three  years  in  the  army  of  the  field,  the  lost 
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four  years  in  the  reserve ;  during  the  next  five 
years  he  shall  belong  to  the  militia.  In  those 
states  of  the  con  federation  in  which  heretofore  a 
longer  term  of  service  than  twelve  years  was 
required  by  law,  tlie  gradual  reduction  of  tlie 
required  time  of  service  shall  take  place  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  compatible  with  the  interests  and 
the  war-footing  of  the  army  of  the  Empire.  As 
regards  the  emigration  of  men  belonging  to  the 
reserve,  only  those  provisions  shall  be  m  force 
which  apply  to  the  emigration  of  members  of 
the  militia. 

Article  60.  The  strength  of  the  German 
army  in  time  of  peace  shall  be,  until  the  31st 
December,  1871,  one  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  1867,  and  shall  be  furnished  by  the  several 
federal  states  in  proportion  to  their  population. 
In  future  the  strength  of  the  army  in  time  of 
peace  shall  be  fixed  by  legislation. 

Article  61.  After  the  publication  of  this  con- 
n/  stitution  the  full  Prussian  military  system  of 
legislation  shall  be  introduced  without  delay 
throughout  the  Empire,  as  well  the  statutes 
themselves  as  the  regulaiions,  instructions,  and 
ordinances  issued  for  their  execution,  explana- 
tion, or  completion;  thus,  in  particular,  the 
military  penal  code  of  April  3, 1845 ;  the  military 
orders  of  the  penal  court  of  April  3,  1845 ;  the 
ordinance  concerning  the  courts  of  honor  of  July 
30,  1843 ;  the  regulations  with  respect  to  recruit- 
ing, time  ot  service,  matters  relating  to  the 
service  and  subsistence,  to  the  quartering  of 
troops,  claims  for  damages,  mobilizing,  «S;c.,  for 
times  of  peace  and  war.  Orders  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  military  upon  religious  services  is, 
however,  excluded.  When  a  uniform  organiza- 
tion of  the  German  army  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished, a  comprehensive  military  law  for  the 
Empire  shall  be  submitted  to  the  diet  and  the 
federal  council  for  their  action  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution. 

Article  62.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  whole  German  army,  and  the 
institutions  connected  therewith,  the  sum  of  225 
(two  hundred  and  twenty-five)  thalers  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor  until  the 
31st  of  December,  1871,  for  each  man  in  the 
army  on  the  peace-footing,  according  to  article 
60.  (See  section  12.)  After  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  the  payment  of  these  contributions  of 
the  several  states  to  the  imper' '  treasury  must 
be  continued.  The  strength  of  the  army  in  time 
of  p(^ace,  which  has  been  temporarily  fixed  in 
article  60,  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculuUi.g 
these  amounts  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  a  law 
of  the  Empire.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum  for 
the  whole  army  of  the  Empire  and  its  establish- 
ments shall  be  determined  by  a  budget  law.  In 
determining  the  budget  of  military  expenditures, 
the  lawfully  established  organization  of  the 
imperial  army,  in  accordance  with  this  constitu- 
tion, shall  be  taken  as  a  basis. 

Article  63.  The  total  land  force  of  the  Empire 
shall  form  one  army,  which,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
shall  be  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor. 
The  regiments,  &c.,  tlirougliout  the  whole  Ger- 
man army  siiall  bear  continuous  numbers.  The 
principal  colors  and  the  cut  of  the  garments  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  army  shall  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  is  left  to  commanders 
of  contingent  forces  to  choose  the  external 
badges,  cockades,  &c.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and 
the  right  of  the    Emperor    to  take  care  that, 
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throughout  the  German  army,  all  divisions  be 
kept  full  and  well  equipped,  and  that  unity  be 
established  an<l  maintained  in  regard  to  organiza- 
tion and  formation,  equipment,  and  command  in 
the  training  of  the  men,  as  well  as  in  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  olHcers.  For  this  purpose  the 
Emperor  shall  be  authorized  to  satisfy  himself  at 
any  time  of  the  condition  of  the  several  contin- 
gents, and  to  provide  remedies  for  existing  defects. 
The  Emperor  shall  determine  the  strength,  com- 
position, and  division  of  the  contingents  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  also  the  organization  of  tlic 
militia,  and  he  shall  have  the  right  to  designate 
garrisons  within  the  territory  of  the  confedera- 
tion, as  also  to  call  any  portion  of  the  army  into 
active  service.  In  order  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary unity  in  the  care,  arming,  and  equipment  of 
all  troops  of  the  German  army,  all  orders  here- 
after to  be  issued  for  the  Prussian  army  shall  be 
communicated  in  due  form  to  the  comnuuulcrs  of 
the  remaining  contingents  by  the  committee  on 
the  army  and  fortifications,  provided  for  in  article 
8,  No.  1. 

Article  64.  All  German  troops  are  bound 
implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Emperor. 
This  obligation  shall  be  included  in  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  commander-in-chief  of  a  con- 
tingent, as  well  as  all  officers  commanding  troopa 
of  more  than  one  contingent,  and  all  commanders 
of  fortresses,  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Emperor. 
The  officers  appointed  by  the  Emperor  shall  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  The  appointment  of 
generals,  or  of  officers  performing  the  duties  of 
generals,  in  a  contingent  force,  shall  be  in  each 
case  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Emperor  has  the  right  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  officers,  with  or  without  promotion, 
to  positions  which  are  to  be  filled  in  the  service 
of  the  Empire,  be  it  in  the  Prussian  army  or  in 
other  contingents,  to  select  from  the  officers  of 
all  the  contingents  of  the  army  of  the  Empire. 

Article  65.  The  right  to  build  fortresses 
within  the  territory  of  the  Empire  shall  belong 
to  the  Emperor,  who,  acconling  to  section  12, 
shall  ask  for  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
means  required  for  that  purpose,  if  not  already 
included  in  the  regular  appropriation. 

Article  66.  If  not  otherwise  stipulated,  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  and  the  senates  shall  appoint 
the  officers  of  their  respective  contingents,  sub- 
ject to  the  restriction  of  article  64.  TJiey  are  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  troops  belonging  to  their 
respective  territories,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
Iiouord  counccicd  therewith.  They  shall  have 
especially  the  right  to  hold  inspections  at  any 
time,  and  receive,  besides  tlie  regular  reports 
and  announcements  of  changes  for  publication, 
timely  information  of  all  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments concerning  their  respective  contingents. 
They  shall  also  have  the  right  to  employ,  for 
police  purposes,  not  only  their  own  troop's  but 
all  other  contingents  of  the  army  of  the  Empire 
who  are  stationed  in  tiicir  respective  territories. 

Article  67.  The  unexpended  portion  of  the 
military  appropriation  shall,  under  no  circum- 
stivnces,  fall  to  the  sliare  of  a  single  government, 
but  at  all  times  to  the  treasury  of  the  Empire. 

Article  68.  Tlie  Emperor  shall  have  the 
power,  if  the  public  security  of  the  Empire 
demands  it,  to  declare  martial  law  in  any  part 
thereof,  until  the  publication  of  a  law  regulating 
the  grounds,  the  form  of  announcement,  and  the 
effects  of  such  a  declaration,  the  provisions  of  the 
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Prussian  law  of  June  4, 1851,  shall  be  iiubstituted 
theri'for.     (Laws  of  1851,  page  451.) 

Addition  to  section  XI. 

The  provi.sioiis  contained  in  this  section  slmll 
go  into  effect  in  Bavaria  as  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  November  23,  1870,  (Bun- 
desgesetzblatt,  1871,  section  9,)  under  III,  section 
5,  in  Wllrteinberg,  as  provided  for  in  the  military 
convention  of  November  21-25,  1870,  (Bundes- 
gesotzblatt,  1870,  section  658.) 

XII. — Finances  of  the  Empire. 

Article  69.  All  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Empire  shall  be  estimated  yearly,  and 
included  in  the  financial  estimate.  The  latter 
shall  be  fixed  by  law  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  according  to  the  following  priuoi- 
ples : 

Article  70.  The  surplus  of  the  previous 
year,  as  well  as  the  customs  duties,  the  com- 
mon excise  duties,  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  posted  and  telegraph  service,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  defrayal  of  all  general  expendi- 
ture. In  so  far  as  these  expenditures  are  not 
covered  bj*  the  receipts,  they  shall  be  raised,  as 
long  as  no  taxes  of  the  Empire  shall  have  been 
established,  by  assessing  the  several  stjvtes  of 
the  Empire  according  to  their  population,  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  agreed  upon. 

Article  71.  The  general  expenditure  shall 
be,  as  a  rule,  granted  for  one  year;  they  may, 
;  however,  in  special  cases,  be  granted  for  a 
longer  period.  During  the  period  of  transition 
fixed  in  Article  60,  the  financial  estimate,  prop- 
erly classified,  of  the  expenditures  of  the  army 
shall  be  laid  before  the  federal  council  and  the 
diet  for  their  information. 

Article  72.  An  annual  report  of  the  expen- 
diture of  all  the  receipts  of  the  Empire  shall  be 
rendered  to  the  federal  council  and  the  diet, 
through  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Article  73.  In  cases  of  extraordinary  re- 
quirements, a  loan  may  be  contracted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  such  loan 
to  be  granted  by  the  Empire. 

Addition  to  section  XII. 

Articles  09  and  71  apply  to  the  expenditures 
for  the  Bavarian  army  only  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  addition  to  section  XI  of  the  treaty 
of  November  23,  1870;  and  article  72  only  so  far 
«8  is  required  to  inform  the  federal  council  and 
the  diet  of  the  assignment  to  Bavaria  of  the 
required  sum  for  the  Bavarian  army. 

XIII.— Settlement  of  Disputes  and  Modes 
of  Punishment. 

Article  74.  Every  attempt  against  the  exist- 
ence, the  integrity,  the  security,  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  Empire ;  Anally,  any  offense 
committed  against  the  federal  council,  the 
diet,  a  member  of  the  federal  council,  rr  of  the 
diet,  a  magistrate  or  public  ofllcial  of  the  Em- 


pire, while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  with 
reference  to  his  ottlcial  position,  by  word,  writ- 
ing, printing,  signs,  or  caricatures,  shall  be 
judicially  investigated,  and  upon  conviction 
punished  in  the  several  states  of  the  Empire, 
according  to  the  laws  therein  existing,  or  which 
shall  hereafter  exist  in  the  same,  according  to 
which  laws  a  similar  offense  against  any  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Empire,  its  constitution,  legis- 
lature, members  of  its  legislature,  authorities  or 
officials  is  to  be  judged. 

Article  75.  For  those  offenses,  specified  in 
Article  74,  against  the  German  Empire,  which, 
if  committed  against  one  of  the  states  of  the  Em- 
pire, would  be  deemed  high  treason,  the  superior 
court  of  appeals  of  the  three  free  Ilanseatic 
towns  at  Lubeck  shall  be  the  competent  decid- 
ing tribunal  in  the  first  and  last  resort.  More 
definite  provisions  as  to  the  competency  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  superior  court  of  appeals 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Empire.  Until  the  passage  of  a  law  of  the 
Empire,  the  existing  competency  of  the  courts 
in  the  respective  states  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
provisions  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  those 
courts,  shall  remain  in  force. 

Article  76.  Disputes  between  the  different 
states  of  the  confederation,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  of  a  private  nature,  and  therefore  to  be 
decided  by  the  competent  authorities,  shall  be 
settled  by  the  federal  council,  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Disputes  relating  to  consti- 
tutional matters  in  those  of  the  states  of  the 
confederation  whose  constitution  contains  no 
provision  for  the  settlement  of  such  differences, 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  federal  council,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  parties,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  shall  be  settled  by  the  legislative 
power  of  the  confederation. 

Article  77.  If  in  one  of  the  states  of  the 
confederation  justice  shall  be  denied,  and  no 
sufficient  relief  can  be  procured  by  legal  meas- 
ures, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  federal  council 
to  receive  substantiated  complaints  concerning 
denial  or  restriction  of  justice,  which  are  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  constitution  and  the 
existing  laws  of  the  respective  states  of  the 
confederation,  and  thereupon  to  obtain  judicial 
relief  from  the  confederate  government  in  the 
matter  which  shall  have  given  rise  to  the  com- 
plaint. 

XIV. — General  Provision. 

Amendments  of  the  constitution  shall  be  made 
by  legislative  enactment.  They  shall  be  con-  ^ 
sidered  as  rejected  when  14  votes  are  cast 
against  them  m  the  federal  council.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  by 
which  fixed  rights  of  individual  states  of  the 
confederation  are  established  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole,  shall  only  be  modified  with  the 
consent  of  that  state  of  the  confederation  which 
is  immediately  concerned. 
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The  following  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan,,  promulgated  by  the  Emperor, 
February  11,  1889,  is  from  a  pamphlet  published 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  the  occasion  of 
a  meeting  of  professors,  students  and  guests, 
April  17,  1889,  to  celebrate  its  promulgation : 


Having,  by  virtue  of  the  glories  of  Our  Ances- 
tors, ascended  the  throne  of  a  lineal  succession 
unbroken  for  ages  eternal ;  desiring  to  promote 
the  welfare  of,  and  to  give  development  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  Our  beloved 
subjects,  the  very  same  that  have  been  favoured 
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with  the  benevolent  care  and  affectionate  vigi- 
lance of  Our  Ancestors;  and  hoping  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  concert  with  Our 
l)eople  and  witli  their  support.  We  hereby  pro- 
mulgate, in  pursuance  of  Our  Imperial  Rescript 
of  the  14th  day  of  the  10th  month  of  the  14i,h 
year  of  Meiji,  a  fundamental  law  of  State,  to 
exhibit  the  principles,  by  which  We  are  to  be 
guided  in  Our  conduct,  and  to  point  out  to  what 
Our  descendants  and  Our  subjects  and  their  de- 
scendants are  forever  to  conform.  The  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  We  have  inherited  from 
Our  Ancestors,  and  We  shall  bequeath  them  to 
Our  descendants.  Neither  We  nor  they  shall  in 
future  fail  to  wield  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  hereby  granted. 
We  now  declare  to  respect  and  protect  the 
security  of  the  rights  and  of  the  property  of  Our 
people,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same,  within  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Constitution  and  of  the 
law.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  first  be  convoked 
for  the  23d  year  of  Meiji,  and  the  time  of  its 
opening  shall  be  the  date,  when  the  present  Con- 
stitution comes  into  force.  When  in  the  future 
it  may  become  necessary  to  amend  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Constitution,  We  or 
Our  successors  sliall  assume  the  initiative  right, 
and  submit  a  project  for  the  same  to  the  Imperial 
Diet.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  pass  its  vote  upon 
it,  according  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
present  Constitution,  and  in  no  otherwise  shall 
Our  descendants  or  Our  subjects  be  permitted  to 
attempt  any  alteration  thereof.  Our  Ministers 
of  State,  on  Our  behalf,  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  present  Constitution, 
and  Our  present  and  future  subjects  shall  for- 
ever assume  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  present 
Constitution.  [His  Imperial  Majesty's  Sign- 
Manual.]  The  11th  day  of  the  2nd  month  of  the 
22nd  year  of  Mei  j  i.    [Countersigned  by  Slinisters.  ] 

Chapter  I. 

Article  I.  The  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be 
reigned  over  and  governed  by  a  line  of  Emperors 
unbroken  for  ages  eternal. 

Article  II.  The  Imperial  Throne  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded to  by  Imperial  male  descendants,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  House  Law. 

Article  III.  The  Emperor  is  sacred  and  in- 
violable. 

Article  IV.  The  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the 
Empire,  combining  in  Himself  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  exercises  them,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Constitution. 

Article  V.  The  Emperor  exercises  the  legis- 
lative power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Diet. 

Article  VI.  The  Emperor  gives  sanction  to 
laws,  and  orders  them  to  be  promulgated  and 
executed. 

Article  VII.  The  Emperor  convokes  the  Im- 
perial Diet,  opens,  closes,  and  prorogues  it,  and 
dissolves  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  VIII.  The  Emperor,  in  consequence 
of  an  urgent  necessity  to  maintain  public  safety 
or  to  avert  public  calamities,  issues,  when  the 
Imperial  Diet  is  not  sitting.  Imperial  Ordinances 
in  the  place  of  law.  Such  Imperial  Ordinances 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its 
next  session,  and  when  the  Diet  does  not  approve 
the  said  Ordinances,  the  Government  shall  declare 
them  to  be  invalid  for  the  future. 


Article  IX.  The  Emperor  issues,  or  causes 
to  be  issued,  the  Ordinances  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace  and  order,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  subjects.  But  no 
Ordinance  shall  in  any  way  alter  any  of  the  exist- 
ing laws. 

Article  X.  The  Emperor  determines  the  or- 
ganization of  the  dilTerent  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  salaries  of  all  civil  and 
military  olHcers,  and  appoints  and  dismisses  the 
same.  Exceptions  especially  provided  for  in  the 
present  Constitution  or  in  other  laws,  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  respective  provisions  (bear- 
ing thereon). 

Article  XI.  The  Emperor  has  the  supremo 
command  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Article  XII.  The  Emperor  determines  the 
organization  and  peace  standing  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Article  XIII.  The  Emperor  declares  war, 
makes  peace,  and  concludes  treaties. 

Article  XIV.  The  Emperor  proclaims  the 
law  of  siege.  The  conditions  and  effects  of  the 
law  of  siege  shall  Ikj  deternnned  by  law. 

Article  XV.  The  Emperor  confers  titles  of 
nobility,  rank,  orders,  and  other  marks  of  honor. 

Article  XVI.  The  Emperor  orders  amnesty, 
pardon,  commutation  of  punishment,  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Article  XVII.  A  Regency  shall  be  instituted 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial 
House  Law.  The  Regent  shall  exercise  the 
powers  appertaining  to  the  Emperor  in  His  name. 

Chapter  II. 

Article  XVIII.  The  conditions  necessary  for 
being  a  Japanese  subject  shall  be  determined  by 
law. 

Article  XIX.  Japanese  subjects  may,  ac- 
cording to  qualifications  determined  in  law  or 
ordinances,  be  appointed  to  civil  or  military 
ofllces  equally,  and  may  fill  any  other  public 
oflJces. 

Article  XX.  Japanese  subjects  are  amenable 
to  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXI.  Japanese  subjects  are  amenable 
to  the  duty  of  paying  taxes,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXII.  Japanese  subjects  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  abode  and  of  changing  the  same 
within  the  limits  of  law. 

Article  XXIII.  No  Japanese  subject  shall  be 
arrested,  detained,  tried,  or  punished,  unless  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Article  XXIV.  No  Japanese  subject  shall  bo 
deprived  of  his  right  of  being  tried  by  the  judges 
determined  by  law. 

Article  XXV.  Except  in  the  cases  provided 
for  in  the  law,  the  house  of  no  Japanese  subject 
sliall  be  entered  or  searched  without  his  consent. 

Article  XXVI.  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  the  law,  the  secrecy  of  the  letters  of  every 
Japanese  sul)iect  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Article  XXVII.  The  right  of  property  of 
every  Japanese  subject  shall  remain  inviolate. 
Measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  public 
benefit  shall  be  ]novidcd  for  by  law. 

Article  XXVIII.  Japanese  subjects  shall, 
within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order, 
and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects, 
enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief. 
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Article  XXIX.  Japuucsc  subjects  shall, 
witliin  tin;  limits  of  law,  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
speech,  writing,  publication,  public  meetings, 
and  associat  inns. 

Article  XXX.  Japanese  subjects  may  present 
petitions,  by  observing  the  proper  forms  of  re- 
spect, and  by  complying  with  the  rules  specially 
provided  for  the  same. 

Article  XXXI.  The  provisions  contained  in 
the  present  Cliapter  shall  not  affect  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  ap[)ertaining  to  the  Emperor  in 
times  of  war  or  in  cases  of  a  national  emergency. 

Article  XXXII.  Each  and  every  one  of  the 
provisions  ctmUiined  in  the  preceding  Articles  of 
the  present  Chapter,  that  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  or  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  shall  apply  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Army  and  of  tlie  Navy. 

Chapter  III. 

Article  XXXIII,  The  Imperial  Diet  shall 
consist  of  tw(j  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a 
House  of  Representatives. 

Article  XXXIV.  The  House  of  Peers  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  concerning  the 
House  of  Peers,  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  Imjierial  Family,  of  the  orders  of  nobility, 
and  of  those  persons  who  have  been  nominated 
thereto  by  the  Emperor. 

Article  XXXV.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  Members  elected  by 
the  people  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Law  of  Election. 

Article  XXXVI.  No  one  can  at  one  and  the 
same  time  be  a  member  of  both  Houses. 

Article  XXXVII.  Every  law  requires  the 
con.sent  of  tlie  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  XXXVIII.  Both  Houses  shall  vote 
upon  projects  of  law  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Government,  and  may  respectively  initiate  pro- 
jects of  law. 

Article  XXXIX.    A  Bill,  which  has  been  re- 

iected  by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
lOuses,  shall  not  be  again  brought  in  during  the 
same  session. 

Article  XL.  Both  Houses  can  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Government,  as  to  laws  or  upon 
any  other  subject.  When,  however,  such  repre- 
sentations are  not  accepted,  they  cannot  be  juade 
a  second  time  during  the  same  session. 
I  Article  XLI.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  be  con- 
voked every  year. 

Article  XLII.  A  session  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  shall  last  during  three  months.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  duration  of  a  session  may  be  pro- 
longed by  Imperial  Order. 

Article  XLIH.  When  urgent  necessity  arises, 
an  extraordinary  session  may  be  convoked,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  duration  of 
an  extraordinary  session  shall  be  determined  by 
Imperial  Order. 

Article  XLIV,  The  opening,  closing,  pro- 
longation of  session,  and  prorogation  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  shall  be  effected  sunultaneously 
for  both  Houses.  In  case  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  ordered  to  dissolve,  the  House 
of  Peers  shall  at  the  same  time  be  prorogued. 

Article  XLV.  When  the  House  of  Represen-. 
tatives  has  been  ordered  to  dissolve,  Members 
shall  be  caused  by  Imperial  Order  to  be  newly 
elected,  and  the  new  House  shall  be  convoketl 
within  five  months  from  the  day  of  dissolu- 
tion. 


Article  XLVI.  No  debate  can  beopenwl  and 
no  vote  can  be  taken  in  either  House  of  tlie  Im- 
perial Diet,  unless  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  members  thereof  is  present. 

Article  XLVII.  Votes  shall  be  taken  in  both 
Houses  by  absolute  majority.  In  the  case  of  a 
tie  vote,  the  President  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Article  XLVIII.  The  deliberations  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  held  in  public.  The  deliberations 
may,  however,  upon  demand  of  the  ^lovernmentor 
by  resolution  of  the  House,  be  held  in  secret  sitting. 

Article  XLIX.  Both  Houses  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  may  respectively  present  addresses  to  the 
Emperor. 

Article  L.  Both  Houses  may  receive  petitions 
presented  by  subjects. 

Article  LI.  Both  Houses  may  enact,  besides 
what  is  provided  for  in  the  present  Constitution 
and  in  the  Law  of  the  Houses,  rules  necessary 
for  the  management  of  their  internal  affairs. 

Article  LII.  No  member  of  either  House 
shall  be  held  responsible  outside  the  respective 
Houses,  for  any  opinion  uttered  or  for  any  vote 
given  in  the  House.  When,  however,  a  Member 
himself  has  given  publicity  to  his  opinions  by 
public  speech,  by  documents  in  printing  or  in 
writing,  or  by  any  other  similar  means  he  shall, 
in  the  matter,  be  amenable  to  the  general  law. 

Article  LII  I.  The  members  of  both  Houses 
shall,  during  the  session,  be  free  from  arrest,  un- 
less with  the  consent  of  the  House,  except  in 
cases  of  flagrant  delicts,  or  of  offences  connected 
with  a  state  of  internal  commotion  or  with  a 
foreign  trouble. 

Article  LIV.  The  Ministers  of  State  and  the 
Delegates  of  the  Government  may,  at  any  time, 
take  seats  and  speak  in  either  House. 

Chapter  IV. 

Article  LV.  The  respective  Ministers  of 
State  shall  give  their  advice  to  the  Emperor, 
and  be  responsible  for  it.  All  Laws,  Imperial 
Ordinances,  and  Imperial  Rescripts  of  whatever 
kind,  that  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  State,  re- 
quire the  countersignature  of  a  Minister  of  State. 

Article  LVI.  The  Privy  Council  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council,  deliberate  upon  im- 
portant matters  of  State,  when  they  have  beea 
consulted  by  the  Emperor. 

Chapter  V. 

Article  LVI  I.  The  Judicature  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Courts  of  Law  accordin'g  to  law,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  organization  of 
the  Courts  of  Law  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  LVIII.  The  judgesshall  be  appointed 
from  among  those,  who  possess  proper  qualifi- 
cations according  to  law.  No  judge  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  position,  unless  by  way  of  crimi- 
nal sentence  or  disciplinary  punishment.  Rules 
for  disciplinary  punishment  shall  be  determined 
by  law. 

Article  LIX.  Trials  and  judgments  of  a. 
Court  shall  be  conducted  publicly.  When,  how- 
ever, there  exists  any  fear  that  such  publicity 
may  be  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order,  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  morality,  the  public  trial 
may  be  suspended  by  provision  of  law  or  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Law. 

Article  LX.  All  matters,  that  fall  within  the 
competency  of  a  special  Court,  shall  be  specially, 
provided  for  by  law. 
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Article  LXI.  No  suit  at  law,  which  relates 
to  riglits  flMeged  to  have  been  iiifriiigcd  by  the 
legal  measures  of  the  executive  authorities,  and 
which  shall  come  within  the  competency  of  the 
Court  of  Administrative  Litigation  specially 
established  by  law,  shall  be  taken  cognizance  of 
by  a  Court  of  Law. 

Chapter  VI. 

Article  LXII.  Tlio  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
or  the  modification  of  the  rates  (of  an  existing 
one)  shall  be  determined  by  law.  However,  all 
such  administrative  fees  or  other  revenue  having 
the  nature  of  conipensatif > '.  suall  not  fall  within 
the  category  of  the  auovf.  .lause.  The  raising  of 
national  loans  and  t'  -  <ontracting  of  other  lia- 
bilities to  tlie  charge  of  tlie  National  Treasury, 
except  those  that  are  provided  in  the  Budget, 
shall  require  the  consf".,t  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  LXIII.  TLo  taxes  levied  at  present 
shall,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  remodelled  by  new 
law,  1)(!  collected  according  to  the  old  system. 

Article  LXIV.  The  expenditure  and  revenue 
of  the  State  require  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  by  means  of  an  annual  Budget.  Any  and 
all  expenditures  overpassing  the  appropriations 
set  forth  in  the  Titles  and  Paragraphs  of  the 
Budget,  or  that  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Bud- 
get, sliall  subsequently  require  the  approbation 
of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  LXV.  The  Budget  shall  be  first  laid 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  LXVI.  The  expenditures  of  the  Im- 
perial House  shall  be  defrayed  every  year  out  of 
the  National  Treasury,  according  to  the  present 
fixed  amount  for  the  same,  and  shall  not  require 
the  consent  thereto  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  except 
in  case  an  increase  thereof  is  found  necessary. 

Article  LXVII.  Those  already  fixed  expen- 
ditures based  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  pow- 
ers appertaining  to  the  Emperor,  and  such  ex- 
penditures as  may  have  arisen  by  the  effect  of 
law,  or  that  appertain  to  the  legal  obligations  of 
the  Government,  shall  be  neither  rejected  nor  re- 
duced by  the  Imperial  Diet,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Government. 

Article  LXVIII.  In  order  to  meet  special  re- 
quirements, the  Government  may  ask  the  consent 
of  the  Imperial  Diet  to  a  certain  amount  as  a 
Continuing  Expenditure  Fund,  for  a  previously 
fixed  number  of  years. 

Article  LXIX.  In  order  to  supply  deficiencies 
which  are  unavoidable,  in  the  Budget,  and  to 


meet  requirements  unjirovided  for  in  the  same,  a 
Reserve  Fund  shall  be  provided  in  the  Budget. 

Article  LXX.  Wlien  the  Imperial  Diet  can- 
not be  convoked,  owing  to  the  external  or  inter- 
nal condition  of  the  country,  in  case  of  urgent 
need  f  r  the  maintenance  of  public  safety,  the 
Govi  I  iuent  may  take  all  necessary  linancial 
measures,  by  meiuis  of  an  Imperial  Ordinance. 
In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  j)receding  clause, 
the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  its  next  session,  and  its  approbation  sliall 
be  obtained  thereto. 

Article  LXXI.  When  the  Imperial  Diet  has 
not  voted  on  the  Budget,  or  when  the  Budget 
has  not  been  brought  into  actual  existence,  the 
Government  shall  carry  out  the  Budget  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Article  LXXII.  The  final  account  of  the  ex- 
penditures and  revenue  of  th(!  State  shall  be 
verified  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Audit, 
and  it  sliall  be  submitted  by  tlic  Government  to 
the  Imperial  Diet,  together  with  the  report  of 
verification  of  the  .said  Board.  The  organization 
and  competency  of  the  Board  of  Audit  shall  be 
determined  by  law  separately. 

Chapter  VII. 

Article  LXXIII.  Wlien  it  has  become  neces- 
siiry  in  future  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Constitution,  a  project  to  that  eflfect  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet  by  Imperial 
Order.  In  the  above  case,  neitlier  llouse  can 
open  the  debate,  unless  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  Members  are  present, 
and  no  amendment  can  be  passed,  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
present  is  obtained. 

Article  LXXIV.  No  modification  of  the  Im- 
perial House  Law  shall  be  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  deliberation  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 
No  provision  of  the  present  Constitution  can  be 
modified  by  the  Imperial  House  Law. 

Article  LXXV.  No  modification  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Constitution,  or  into  the  Im- 
perial House  Law,  during  the  time  of  a  Regency. 

Article  LXXVI,  Existing  legal  enactments, 
such  as  laws,  regulations.  Ordinances,  or  by 
whatever  names  they  may  be  called,  shall,  so  far 
as  they  do  not  confiict  with  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, continue  in  force.  All  existing  contracts  or 
orders,  that  entail  obligations  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  are  connected  with  expenditure 
shall  come  within  the  scope  of  Art.  LXVII. 


CONSTITUTION   OF    LYCURGUS.— 

"  The  constitution  of  Lykourgos  was  especially 
adapted  to  make  heroes,  and  it  made  them.  To 
serve  his  country  and  die  for  her,  this  was  the 
Spartan's  chief  ambition.  '  Victory  or  death ! ' 
was  their  war-cry;  honor,  their  supreme  law. 
'That  most  to  be  admired  in  Lykourgos,'  says 
Xcnophon,  '  is  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  noble 
death  seem  preferable  to  a  dishonored  life.  This 
great  lawgiver  provided  for  the  happiness  of  the 
brave  man,  and  devoted  the  coward  to  infamy. 
...  At  Sparta  men  would  be  ashamed  to  sit  at 
table  with  the  coward,  to  touch  his  weapons  or 
his  hand ;  in  the  games  neither  party  will  receive 
him.  He  has  the  lowest  place  at  the  dances  and 
the  dramatic  representations.  In  the  street  he  is 
pushed  aside  by  younger  men.  Ills  daughters 
share  in  his  disgrace;  they  are  excluded  from 
public  feasts,  and  can  obtain  no  husbands. ' " — V. 


Duruy,  Hid.  of  Greece,  v.  1,  nect.  2,  p.  467. — Mr. 
Grote  remarks  upon  the  "unparalleled  steadi- 
ness" of  the  Spartan  constitution  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus,  which  was  maintained  "for  four  or 
five  successive  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  govern- 
ments like  the  Grecian,  all  of  which  had  under- 
gone more  or  less  of  lluctuation.  No  consider- 
able revolution  —  not  even  any  palpable  or  formal 
change — occurred  in  it  from  the  days  of  the 
Messenian  war  down  to  those  of  Agis  III. :  in 
spite  of  the  irreparable  blow  which  the  power 
and  territory  of  the  state  sustained  from  Epamei- 
nondas  and  the  Thcbans,  the  form  of  government 
nevertheless  remained  unchanged,  ii,  was  the 
only  government  in  Greece  which  could  trace  an 
unbroken  peaceable  descent  from  a  high  antiquity 
and  from  its  real  or  supposed  founder.  "—G-. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  6  (v.  2).— See 
Sparta,  The  Constitution. 
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The  following  translated  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Mexico  is  from  ]}ulletin  No.  9  of  the  Buri-tiu 
of  the  American  Republics,  published  in  July, 
1891: 

Preamble. — In  the  name  of  God  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  Mexican  people.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  States,  of  the  District 
and  Territories  which  compose  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  called  by  the  Plan  proclaimed  in  Ayutla 
the  Ist  of  Mur(;h,  1854,  amended  in  Acapulco  the 
11th  day  of  the  same  month  and  year,  and  by 
the  summons  issued  the  17th  of  October,  185r),  to 
constitute  the  nation  under  the  form  of  a  popular, 
representative,  deuKKratic  republic,  exercising 
the  powers  witli  which  they  are  invested,  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  their  high  ofHce,  decree- 
ing the  following  political  Constitution  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  on  the  indestructible  basis  of 
its  legitimate  indeiiendence  proclaimed  the  16th 
of  September,  1810,  and  completed  the  37th  of 
September,  1821. 

Article  i.  The  Mexican  people  recognize  that 
the  rights  of  man  are  the  basis  and  the  object  of 
social  Institutions.  Consequently  they  declare 
that  all  the  laws  and  all  the  authorities  of  the 
country  must  respect  and  maintain  the  guarantees 
which  the  present  Constitution  establishes. 

Art.  2.  In  the  Republic  all  are  born  free. 
Slaves  who  set  f<x)t  upon  the  national  territory 
recover,  by  that  act  alone,  their  liberty,  and  have 
a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

Art.  3.  Instruction  is  free.  The  law  shall 
determine  what  professions  require  a  diploma  for 
their  exercise,  and  with  what  requisites  they  must 
be  issued. 

Art.  ^.  Every  man  is  free  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession, mdustnal  pursuit,  or  occupation  which 
suits  him,  the  same  being  useful  and  honorable, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  its  products.  Nor  shall 
any  one  be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  such  pro- 
fession, industrial  pursuit,  or  occupation,  unless 
by  judicial  sentence  when  such  exercise  attacks 
the  rights  of  a  third  party,  or  by  governmental 
resolution,  dictated  in  terms  which  the  law  marks 
out,  when  it  offends  the  rights  of  society. 

Art.  5.  No  one  shall  be  obliged  to  §ive  per- 
sonal services  without  just  compensation,  and 
without  his  full  consent.  The  state  shall  not  per- 
mit any  contract,  pact,  or  agreement  to  be  carried 
into  euect  which  has  for  its  object  the  diminution, 
loss,  or  irrevocable  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  of  man, 
whether  it  be  for  the  sake  of  labor,  education,  or 
a  religious  vow.  The  law,  consequently,  may 
not  recognize  monastic  orders,  nor  may  it  permit 
their  establishment,  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
nomination or  object  with  which  they  claim  to 
be  formed.*  Neither  may  an  agreement  be  per- 
mitted in  which  anyone  stipulates  for  his  pro- 
scription or  banishment. 

Art.  6.  The  expression  of  ideas  shall  not  be 
the  object  of  any  judicial  or  administrative  in- 
quisition, except  in  case  it  attacks  morality,  the 
rights  of  a  third  party,  provokes  some  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  or  disturbs  public  order. 

Art.  7.  The  liberty  to  write  and  to  publish 
writings  on  any  subject  whatsoever  is  inviolable. 
No  law  or  authority  shall  establish  previous  cen- 
sure, nor  require  security  from  authors  or  printers, 

*  This  sentence  was  Introduced  Into  the  original  article 
September  25,  1873,  with  other  less  important  ftmenU- 
ments. 


nor  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  has  no 
other  limits  than  respect  of  private  life,  morality, 
and  the  public  peace.  The  crimes  which  are 
committed  by  means  of  the  press  shall  be  judged 
by  the  competent  tribunals  of  the  Federation,  or 
by  those  of  the  States,  those  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  the  Territory  of  I^ower  California,  in 
acconlance  with  their  penal  laws.* 

Art.  8.  The  right  of  petition,  exercised  in 
writing  in  a  peaceful  and  respectful  manner,  is 
inviolable ;  but  in  political  matters  only  citizens 
of  the  Republic  may  exercise  it.  To  every  peti- 
tion must  be  returned  a  written  opinion  by  the 
authority  to  whom  it  may  have  been  addressed, 
and  the  latter  is  obliged  to  make  the  result  known 
to  the  petitioner. 

Art.  9.  No  one  may  be  deprived  of  the  right 
peacefully  to  assemble  or  unite  with  others  for 
any  lawful  object  whatsoever,  but  only  citizens 
of  the  Republic  may  do  this  in  order  to  take  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  No  armed 
assembly  has  a  right  to  deliberate. 

Art.  10.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  possess  and 
carry  arms  for  his  security  and  legitimate  de- 
fence. The  law  shall  designate  what  arms  are 
prohibited  and  the  punishment  which  those  shall 
mcur  who  carry  them. 

Art.  II.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  enter  and 
to  go  out  of  the  Republic,  to  travel  through  its 
territory  and  change  his  residence,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  letter  of  security,  passport,  safe- 
conduct,  or  other  similar  requisite.  The  exercise 
of  this  right  shall  not  prejudice  the  legitimate 
faculties  of  the  judicial  or  administrative  au- 
thority in  cases  of  criminal  or  civil  responsi- 
bility. 

Art.  12.  There  are  not,  nor  shall  there  be 
recognized  in  the  Republic,  titles  of  nobility,  or 
prerogatives,  or  hereditary  honors.  Only  the 
people,  legitimately  represented,  may  decree 
recompenses  in  honor  of  those  who  may  have 
rendered  or  may  render  eminent  services  to  the 
country  or  to  humanity. 

Art.  13.  In  the  Mexican  Republic  no  one  may 
be  judged  by  special  law  nor  by  special  tribunals. 
No  person  or  corporation  may  have  privileges, 
or  enioy  emoluments,  which  are  not  compensa- 
tion for  a  public  service  and  are  established  by 
law.  Martial  law  may  exist  only  for  crimes  and 
offences  which  have  a  definite  connection  with 
military  discipline.  The  law  shall  determine 
with  all  clearness  the  cases  included  in  this  ex- 
ception. 

Art.  14.  No  retroactive  law  shall  be  enacted. 
No  one  may  be  judged  or  sentenced  except  by 
laws  made  prior  to  the  act,  and  exactly  applica- 
ble to  it,  and  by  a  tribunal  which  shall  have  been 
previously  established  by  law. 

Art.  15.  Treaties  sliall  never  be  made  for  the 
extradition  of  political  offenders,  nor  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  those  violators  of  the  public  order 
who  may  have  held  in  the  country  where  they 
committed  the  offence  the  position  of  slaves;  nor 
agreements  or  treaties  in  virtue  of  which  may  bo 
altered  the  guarantees  and  rights  which  this 
Constitution  grants  to  the  man  and  to  the  citizen. 

*  This  article  was  amended  May  t5, 1883,  by  introducing 
the  last  sentence  as  a  substitute  for  the  following  :  "  The 
crimes  of  the  press  shall  be  judged  by  one  jury  which  at- 
tests the  fact  and  bv  another  wuich  applies  the  law  and 
designates  the  punlsninent." 
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Art.  1 6.  No  one  may  be  molested  in  hia  per- 
son, family,  domicile,  papers  and  posacssions, 
except  in  virtue  of  an  order  written  by  the  com- 
petent authority,  which  shall  establish  and  as- 
sign the  legal  cause  for  the  proceedings.  In  the 
case  of  in  flagrante  delicto  any  person  may  ap- 
prehend the  olTeuder  and  his  accomplices,  placing 
them  without  delay  at  the  disposal  of  the  nearest 
authorities. 

Art.  17.  No  one  may  be  arrested  for  debts  of 
a  purely  civil  character.  No  one  may  exercise 
violence  in  order  to  reclaim  his  rights.  The  tri- 
bunals shall  always  be  prompt  to  administer 
justice.  T^iis  shall  be  gratuitous,  judicial  costs 
being  consequently  abolished. 

Art.  18.  Imprisonment  sliall  take  place  only 
for  crimes  which  deserve  corporal  punishment. 
In  any  stote  of  the  process  in  which  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  such  a  punishment  might  not  be  im- 
posed upon  the  accused,  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
under  bail.  In  no  case  shall  the  imprisonment 
or  detention  be  prolonged  for  default  of  payment 
of  fees,  or  of  any  furnishing  of  money  what- 
ever. 

Art.  19.  No  detention  shall  exceed  the  term 
of  three  days,  unless  justified  by  a  writ  showing 
cause  of  imprisonment  and  other  requisites  which 
the  law  establishes.  The  mere  lapse  of  this  term 
shall  render  responsible  the  authority  that  orders 
or  consents  to  it,  and  the  agents,  ministers,  war- 
dens, or  jailers  who  execute  it.  Any  maltreat- 
ment in  the  apprehension  or  in  the  confinement 
of  the  prisoners,  any  injury  which  may  be  in- 
flicted without  legal  ground,  any  tax  or  contri- 
bution in  the  prisons,  is  an  abuse  which  the  laws 
must  correct  and  the  authorities  severally  punish. 

Art.  20.  In  every  criminal  trial  the  accused 
shall  have  the  following  guarantees :  I.  That  the 
grounds  of  the  proceedings  and  the  name  of  the 
accuser,  if  there  sha  1  be  one,  shall  be  made  known 
to  him.  II.  That  his  preparatory  declaration 
shall  be  taken  within  forty -eight  hours,  counting 
from  the  time  he  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  judge.  III.  That  he  shall  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  who  testify  against*  him.  IV. 
That  he  shall  be  furnished  with  the  data  which 
he  requires  and  which  appear  in  the  process,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  V.  That  he 
shall  be  heard  in  defence  by  himself  or  by  coun- 
sel, or  by  both,  as  be  may  desire.  In  case  he 
should  have  no  one  to  defend  him,  a  list  of  official 
defenders  shall  be  presented  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  may  choose  one  or  more  who  may  suit  him. 

Art.  21.  The  application  of  penalties  properly 
so  called  belongs  exclusively  to  the  judicial  au- 
thority. The  politiciil  or  aclministrative  authori- 
ties may  only  impose  fines,  as  correction,  to  the 
extent  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
to  the  extent  of  one  month,  in  the  cases  and  man- 
ner which  the  law  shall  expressly  determine. 

Art.  22.  Punishments  by  mutilation  and  in- 
famy, by  branding,  flogging,  the  bastinado, 
torturfe  of  whatever  kind,  excessive  fines,  confis- 
cation of  property,  or  any  other  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary penalties,  shall  be  forever  prohibited. 

Art.  23.  In  order  to  abolish  the  penalty  of 
death,  the  administrative  power  is  charged  to  es- 
tablish, as  soon  as  possible,  a  penitentiary  system. 
In  the  meantime  the  penalty  of  death  shall  be 
abolished  for  political  offences,  and  shall  not  be 
extended  to  other  cases  than  treason  during  for- 
eign war,  highway  robliery,  arson,  parricide, 
homicide  with  treachery,  premeditation  or   ad- 


vantage, to  grave  oflenoes  of  the  military  onlcr, 
and  piracy,  which  the  law  shall  d<>flnc. 

Art.  24.  No  criminal  proceeding  may  have 
more  than  three  instances.  No  one  shall  be  tried 
twice  for  the  sjune  ofTi  nee,  whether  by  the  judg- 
ment he  be  absolved  or  condemned.  The  prac- 
tice of  abs(}lving  from  the  instance  is  abolished. 

Art.  25.  Sealed  correspondence  which  circu- 
lates by  the  mails  is  free  from  all  registry.  The 
violation  of  this  guarantee  is  an  offence  which 
the  law  shall  punish  severely. 

Art.  26.  In  time  of  peace  no  soldier  may  de- 
mand quarters,  supplies,  or  other  real  or  personal 
service  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.  In 
time  of  war  he  shall  do  this  only  m  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law. 

Art.  27.  Private  property  shall  not  be  ap- 
propriated without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  ex- 
cept for  the  soke  of  public  use,  and  with  previous 
indemnification.  The  law  shall  detemune  the  au- 
thority which  may  make  the  appropriation  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  l)e  carried 
out.  No  corporation,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  denomination,  or  ob- 
ject, shall  have  legal  capacity  to  acquire  in  pro- 
prietorship or  administer  for  itself  real  estate, 
with  the  single  exception  of  edifices  destined  Im- 
mediately and  directly  to  the  service  and  object 
of  the  institution.* 

Art.  28.  There  shall  be  no  monopolies,  nor 
places  of  any  kind  for  the  sale  of  privileged  goods, 
nor  prohibitions  under  titles  of  protection  to  in- 
dustry. There  shall  be  excepted  only  those  rela- 
tive to  the  coining  of  money,  to  the  mails,  and  to 
the  privileges  which,  for  a  limited  time,  the  law 
may  concede  to  inventors  or  perfectors  of  some 
improvement. 

Art.  29.  In  cases  of  invasion,  grave  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace,  or  any  other  cases  what- 
soever which  may  place  society  in  great  danger 
or  conflict,  only  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 
concurrence  with  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union, 
and,  in  the  recess  thereof,  of  the  permanent  depu- 
tation, may  suspend  the  guarantees  established 
by  this  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  assure  the  life  of  man ;  but  such  suspen- 
sion shall  be  made  only  for  a  limited  time,  by 
means  of  general  provisions,  and  without  being 
limited  to  a  determined  person.  If  the  suspension 
should  take  place  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
tlus  body  shall  concede  the  authorizations  which 
it  may  esteem  necessary  in  order  that  the  Execu- 
tive may  meet  properly  the  situation.  If  the 
suspension  should  take  place  during  the  recess, 
the  permanent  deputation  shall  convoke  the  Con- 
gress without  delay  in  order  that  it  may  make 
the  authorizations. 

Art.  30.  Mexicans  are  —  I.  All  those  bom, 
within  or  without  the  Republic,  of  Mexican  par- 
ents. II.  Foreigners  who  are  naturalized  in  con- 
formity with  the  la'vs  of  the  Federation.  III. 
Foreigners  who  acquire  real  estate  in  the  Republic 
or  have  Mexican  children ;  provided  they  do  not 
manifest  their  resolution  to  preserve  their  nation- 
ality. 

Art.  31.  It  is  an  obligation  of  every  Mexican — 

I.  To  defend  the  independence,  the  territory,  the 
honor,  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  country. 

II.  To  contribute  for  the  public  expenses,  as  well 
of  the  Federation  as  of  the  State  and  municipality 


*  See  Article  3  of  Additions  to  the  Constitution. 
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Inwhirh  ho  rcHldcs,  In  the  proportional  nnd  equl- 
tabU-  iniiiiiuT  whi<!h  the  hiws  iniiy  provide. 

Art.  33.  Mexicans  shall  Ik;  preferred  to  for- 
pi^fnen  in  «'(jual  circuinsUince.s,  for  all  eniploy- 

:,  *f;  chari^es,  or  conuuissionH  of  appointment  hy 
w  "^u'hor'lieH,  in  whieh  the  condition  of  citizen- 
«i>'p  iTii'.y  not  be  Indispensable.  Laws  shall  be  is- 
'iiicdtf>  improve  tho  condition  of  Me y.ieun  laborers, 
rewardln,'  tho%  who  distinguish  thenis«-lves  in 
any  sclenct  or  art,  stimulating  labor,  and  found- 
ing practical  colleges  and  schools  of  arts  uud 
trades. 

Art.  33.  Foreigners  are  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  (lualltications  dctcmiined  in  Article 
80.  They  have  a  right  to  the  guarantees  estab- 
lished by  .  .  .  [Articles  1-29]  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution, except  that  in  all  cases  the  Government 
has  the  right  to  expel  pernicious  foreigners.  They 
are  under  obligation  lO  contribute  to  the  public 
expenses  in  the  manner  which  the  laws  may  pro- 
vide, and  to  obey  and  respect  the  institutions, 
laws,  and  authorities  of  the  country,  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  judgments  and  sentences  of  the 
tribunals,  without  power  to  seek  other  protection 
than  that  which  the  laws  concede  to  Mexican 
citizens. 

Art.  34.  Citizens  of  the  Rt^public  are  all  those 
who,  having  the  quality  of  Mexicans,  have  also 
the  following  qualitlcations :  I.  Eighteen  years 
of  age  if  married,  or  twenty-one  if  not  married. 
II.  An  honest  means  of  livelihood. 

Art.  35.  The  prerogatives  of  the  citizen  are 
— I.  To  vote  at  popular  elections.  II.  The  privi- 
lege of  being  voted  for  for  any  office  subject  to 
popular  election,  and  of  being  selected  for  any 
other  employment  or  commission,  having  the 
qualifications  established  by  law.  III.  To  asso- 
ciate to  discuss  the  political  affairs  of  the  country. 
IV.  To  take  up  arms  in  the  army  or  in  the  na- 
tional ^uard  for  the  defence  of  the  Itepublic  and 
its  institutions.  V.  To  exercise  iu  all  cases  the 
right  of  petition. 

Art,  36.  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  is  under 
the  following  obligations :  I.  To  be  inscribed  on 
the  municipal  roll,  stating  the  property  which 
he  has,  or  the  industry,  profession,  or  labor  by 
which  he  subsists.     II.  To  enlist  in  the  national 

Suard.  III.  To  vote  at  popular  elections  in  the 
istrict  to  which  he  belongs.  IV.  To  discliarge 
the  duties  of  the  oftices  of  popular  election  of  the 
Federation,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  gratuitrfus. 

Art.  37.  The  character  of  citizen  is  lost — I. 
By  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country.  II.  By 
serving  ofllcially  t  he  government  of  another  coun- 
try or  accepting  its  decorations,  titles,  or  employ- 
ments witliout  previous  permission  from  the 
Federal  Congress;  excepting  literary,  scientific, 
and  humanitarian  titles,  which  may  be  accepted 
freely. 

Art.  38.  The  law  shall  prescribe  the  cases  and 
the  form  in  which  may  be  lost  or  suspended  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  be  regained. 

Art.  39.  The  national  sovereignty  resides  es- 
sentially and  originally  in  the  people.  All  public 
J»ower  emanates  from  the  people,  and  is  instituted 
or  their  benefit.  The  people  have  at  all  times 
the  inalienable  right  to  alter  or  modify  the  form 
of  their  government. 

Art.  40.  The  Alcxican  people  voluntarily  con- 
stitute themselves  a  democratic,  federal,  repre- 
sentative republic,  composed  of  States  free  and 
sovereign  in  all  that  concerns  their  internal  gov- 


ernment, but  united  in  a  federation  established 
according  to  the  principles  of  this  fundamental 
law. 

Art.  41.  The  people  exercise  their  sovereignty 
by  iiuaiisof  Federal olHcers  in casi's  Ix-longing to 
the  Federation,  and  through  those  of  the  States 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
States  within  the  limits  respectively  established 
by  this  Federal  Constitution,  and  by  the  special 
Constitutions  of  the  States,  which  latter  shall  in 
no  case  contravene  the  stipulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Compact. 

Art.  42.  The  National  Territory  comprises  that 
of  the  integral  parts  of  the  Federation  and  that 
of  the  adjacent  islands  in  both  oceans. 

Art.  43.  The  integral  parts  of  the  Federation 
are :  tlie  States  of  Aguascalientcs,  Colima,  Chia- 
pas, Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  Guerrero, 
Jalisco,  Mexico,  Michoacan,  Niievo  Leon  and 
Coahulla,  Oajaca,  Puebla,  Quer6taro,  San  Luia 
Potosi,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas, 
,  Tlascala,  Valle  de  Mexico,  Veracruz,  Yucatan, 
Zacatecas,  and  the  Territory  of  Lower  California. 

Art.  44.  The  States  of  Aguascalientes,  Chia- 

gas,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guerrero,  Mexico, 
uebla,  Queretaro,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Tamaulipas, 
and  the  Territory  of  Lower  California  shall  pre- 
serve the  limits  which  they  now  have. 

Art.  45.  The  States  of  Colima  and  Tlascala 
shall  preserve  in  their  new  character  of  States  the 
limits  which  they  have  had  os  Territories  of  the 
Federation. 

Art.»*46.  The  State  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
shall  be  formed  of  the  territory  actually  compos- 
ing the  Federal  District,  but  the  erection  into  a 
State  shall  only  have  effect  when  the  supreme 
Federal  authorities  are  removed  to  another  place. 

Art.  47.  The  Stute  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Coa- 
hulla shall  comprise  the  territory  which  has  be- 
longed to  the  two  distinct  States  of  which  it  is 
now  formed,  except  the  part  of  the  hacienda  of 
Bonanza,  which  shall  be  reincorporated  in  Zacate- 
cas, on  the  same  terms  in  whicli  it  was  before  its 
incorporation  in  Coalmlla. 

Art.  48.  The  States  of  Guanajuato,  Jalisco, 
Michoacan,  Oajaca,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Tabasco, 
Veracruz,  Yucatan,  and  Zacatecas  shall  recover 
the  extension  and  limits  which  they  had  on  tlie 
31st  of  December,  1852,  with  the  alterations  the 
following  Article  establishes. 

Art.  49.  The  town  of  Contepec,  which  has  be- 
longed to  Guanajuato,  shall  be  incorporated  in 
Michoacan.  The  municipality  of  Ahualulco, 
which  has  belonged  to  Zacatecas,  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  municipalities 
of  O jo-Caliente  and  San  Francisco  de  los  Adames, 
which  have  belonged  to  San  Luis,  as  well  as  the 
towns  of  Nueva  Tlascala  and  San  Andres  del 
Teul,  which  have  belonged  to  Jalisco,  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  Zacatecas.  The  department  of 
Tuxpan  shall  continue  to  form  a  part  of  Vera- 
cruz. The  canton  of  Huimanguillo,  whicji  has 
Ix'longed  to  Veracruz,  shall  be  incorporated  in 
Tabasco.* 

*  Besides  the  twenty-four  States  which  are  mentioned 
in  tliis  section  there  have  been  created  subsequently,  ac- 
cording to  executive  decrees  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  the  four  following  : 

XXV.  That  of  Campeche,  separated  from  Yucatan. 

XXVI.  That  of  Coahuila,  separated  from  Nuevo  Leon. 

XXVII.  That  of  Hidalgo,  in  territory  of  the  ancient  State 
of  Mexico,  wliich  formed  the  second  military  district. 

XXVIII.  Tliat  of  Morelos,  in  territory  also  of  the  ancient 
State  of  Mexico,  which  formed  the  third  military  district. 
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Art.  so.  The  supremo  power  of  the  Federation 
is  divided  for  Itf-  exercise  Into  Icgisliitlve,  execu- 
tive, and  judlci.kl.  Two  or  more  of  these  powers 
shall  never  be  united  In  one  person  or  corporation, 
nnr  the  legislative  power  bo  deposited  In  one  In- 
dividual. 

Art.  SI.  The  legislative  power  of  the  nation 
Is  deposited  In  a  gi  ueral  Congress,  which  shall  be 
divlcle.l  Into  two  houses,  one  of  Deputies  and  the 
other  of  Senators.* 

Art.  S3.  The  House  of  Deputies  shall  be  com- 
posed ot  representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  In 
their  entire  number  every  two  years  by  Mexican 
citizens. 

Art.  S3-  One  deputy  shall  be  elected  for  each 
forty  thousand  Inhabltajits,  or  for  a  fraction  which 
exceeds  twenty  thousand.  The  territory  in  which 
the  population  Is  less  than  that  determined  In  this 
article  shall,  nevertheless,  elect  one  deputy. 

Art.  54-  For  each  deputy  there  shall  be  elected 
one  alternate. 

Art.  5S.  The  election  for  deputies  shall  be  in- 
direct in  the  first  degree,  and  by  secret  ballot,  in 
the  mjinner  which  the  law  shall  prescribe. 

Art.  56.  In  order  to  bo  eligible  to  the  position 
of  a  (lep'uty  it  is  required  that  the  candidate  be 
a  Mexican  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights; 
that  he  l)e  fully  twenty -five  years  of  age  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  session ;  that  he  bo  a 
resident  of  the  State  or  Territory  which  makes 
the  election,  and  that  he  be  not  an  ecclesiastic. 
Residence  is  not  lost  by  absence  in  the  discharge 
of  any  public  trust  bestowed  by  popular  election. 

Art.  57.  The  positions  of  Deputy  and  of  Sena- 
tor are  incompatible  Miith  any  Federal  commission 
or  oflBco  whatsoever  for  which  a  salary  is  received. 

Art.  58.  The  Deputies  and  the  Senators  from 
the  day  of  their  election  to  the  day  on  which 
their  trust  is  concluded,  may  not  accept  any  com- 
mission or  office  offered  by  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive, for  which  a  salary  is  received,  except  with 
the  previous  license  of  the  respective  house.  The 
same  requisites  are  necessary  for  the  alternates 
of  Deputies  and  Senators  when  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  A.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
two  Senators  for  each  State  and  two  for  the  Fed- 
eral District.  The  election  of  Senators  shall  be 
indirect  in  the  first  degree.  The  Legislature  of 
each  State  shall  declare  elected  the  person  who 
shall  have  obtained  the  absolute  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  or  shall  elect  from  among  those  who 
shall  have  obtained  the  relative  majority  in  the 
manner  which  the  electoral  law  shall  prescribe. 
For  each  Senator  there  shall  be  elected  an  altern- 
ate. B.  The  Senate  shall  be  renewed  one-half 
every  two  years.  The  Senators  named  in  the 
second  place  shall  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  first 
two  years,  and  thereafter  the  half  who  have  held 
longer.  C.  The  same  qualifications  are  required 
for  a  Senator  as  for  a  Deputy,  except  that  of  age, 
which  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  on  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  session. 

Art,  S9.  The  Deputies  and  Senators  are  privi- 
leged froxn  arrest  for  their  opinions  manifested 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  shall  never 
be  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  them. 

Art.  60.  Each  house  shall  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members,  and  shall  solve  the  doubts 
which  mpy  arise  regarding  them. 

*The  original  form  of  this  article  was  as  follows:  "The 
exercise  of  the  supreme  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one 
aasembly,  -^vhich  shall  be  denominated  Congress  of  the 
Union." 


Art.  61.  The  houses  mav  not  open  their  ses- 
sions nor  perform  their  functions  without  the 
jtri'sciice  in  the  Senate  of  at  least  two-thlnls,  and 
In  tiie  IIouw  of  Deputies  of  more  than  one-hulf 
of  the  whole  nuinlK'r  of  their  members,  l)ut  those 
present  of  one  or  the  other  body  must  meet  on 
the  day  Indicated  by  the  law  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members  under  penalties 
which  the  law  slinll  designate. 

Art.  6a.  The  (Jongress  shall  have  each  year 
two  periods  of  ordinary  sessions :  the  first,  which 
may  be  jirorogued  for  thirty  days,  shall  begin 
on  the  16th  of  September  and  end  on  the  ISth  of 
December,  and  the  second,  which  may  be  pro- 
rogued for  fifteen  days,  shall  begin  the  1st  of 
April  and  end  the  last  day  of  May. 

Art.  63.  At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Congress  the  President  of  the  Union  shall  be 
present  and  shall  pronounce  a  discourse  in  which 
he  shall  set  forth  the  state  of  the  country.  Tho 
President  of  the  Congress  shall  reply  in  general 
terms. 

Art.  64.  Everyresolutionof  tho  Congress  shall 
have  the  character  of  a  law  or  decree.  The  laws 
and  decrees  hhall  be  communicated  to  the  Execu- 
tive, signed  by  the  Presidents  of  both  houses  and 
by  a  Secretary  of  each  of  them,  and  shall  be 
promulgated  In  this  form :  ' '  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  decrees:"  (Text  of  the 
law  or  decree.) 

Art.  6s.  The  right  to  Initiate  l.iws  or  decrees 
belongs:  I.  To  the  President  of  tho  Union.  II. 
To  tho  Deputies  and  Senators  of  the  general  Con- 
gress.    III.  To  tho  Legislatures  of  the  States. 

Art.  66.  Bills  presented  by  tho  President  of 
the  Uepublic,  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States, 
or  by  (leputations  from  tho  same,  shall  pa.ss  im- 
mediately to  a  cominittee.  Those  which  the 
Deputies  or  the  Senators  may  present  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  tho  procedure  which  the  rules  of  debate 
may  prescribe. 

Art.  67.  Every  bill  which  shall  bo  rejected  in 
the  house  where  it  originated,  before  passing  to 
the  other  house,  shall  not  again  be  presented  dur- 
ing tho  sessions  of  that  year. 

Art.  68.  The  second  period  of  sessions  shall 
bo  destined,  in  all  preference,  to  the  examination 
of  and  action  ufton  the  estimates  of  the  following 
fiscal  year,  to  passing  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  cover  the  same,  and  to  the  examination 
of  the  accounts  of  the  past  year,  which  the  Execu- 
tive shall  present. 

Art.  69.  The  last  day  but  one  of  tho  first 
period  of  sessions  the  Executive  shall  present  to 
the  House  of  Deputies  the  bill  of  appropriations 
for  the  next  year  following  and  the  accounts  of 
the  preceding  year.  Both  shall  pass  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five  llepresentatives  appointed  on  the 
same  day,  which  shall  be  under  obligation  to  ex- 
amine said  documents,  and  present  a  report  on 
them  at  the  second  session  of  the  second  period. 

Art.  70.  The  formation  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
decrees  may  begin  indiscriminately  in  either  of 
the  two  houses,  with  the  exception  of  bills  which 
treat  of  loans,  taxes,  or  imposts,  or  of  tho  re- 
cruiting of  troops,  all  of  which  must  be  discussed 
first  in  the  House  of  Deputies. 

Art.  71.  Every  bill,  the  consideration  of  which 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  one  of  the  houses, 
shall  be  discussed  succes.sively  in  both,  tho  rules 
of  debate  being  observed  with  reference  to  the 
form,  the  intervals,  and  manner  of  proceeding  in 
discussions  and  voting.     A.  A  bill  having  been 
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tpprovod  in  the  hnuflv  wht-ro  it  uriginatcil,  Hlmll 

()iiM>i  for  itH  ill.HoiiHMion  to  tiic  otlii-r  Iiouhc.  If  tite 
utter  Uxly  NJiould  iipprovu  it,  it  will  Ik;  remittod 
to  tho  Ext'cutivc,  who,  if  he  Hhnll  have  no  olt- 
MTViitioHH  to  niiikc,  Hhull  puhliHh  it  iniinediatcly. 
B.  Every  hill  shall  bo  considcrfd  ii»  approved  hy 
the  Executive  if  not  returned  with  oljwrvatioiiH 
to  the  house  where  it  originated  within  ten  worlt- 
in){  dayt),  uules.s  during  thiH  term  Congress  hIiuII 
have  clotM'd  or  suBpendetf  itH  sessions,  in  whieli 
oise  the  return  must  bo  mode  the  llrst  worthing 
day  on  which  it  shall  meet.  C.  A  bill  reiected 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Executive  must  be  re- 
turned with  his  obs«'rvations  to  the  house  where 
it  originated.  It  shall  be  discu.ssed  again  by  this 
body,  and  if  it  should  l)o  cuntlrmcd  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes,  it  shall  pii.<<M  again  to  the  other 
house.  If  by  this  house  it  should  be  sanctioned 
with  the  same  majority,  the  bill  shall  bo  a  law 
or  decree,  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  Executive 
for  promulgation.  The  voting  on  the  law  or  de- 
cree shall  be  by  name.  I).  If  any  bill  should  bo 
reiected  wholly  in  the  house  in  which  it  did  not 
originate,  it  shall  be  returned  to  that  in  which  it 
originated  with  the  observation.s  which  the  fonner 
sliall  have  made  upon  it.  If  having  been  examined 
anew  it  should  be  approved  by  the  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  memlK-rs  present,  it  shall  be  returned 
to  the  house  which  rejected  it,  which  shall  again 
take  it  into  consideration,  and  if  it  should  approve 
it  by  the  same  majority  it  shall  pass  to  the  Execu- 
tive, to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  division  A ; 
but,  if  it  should  reject  it,  it  shall  not  bo  presented 
again  until  the  following  sessions.  E.  If  a  bill 
should  be  rejected  only  m  part,  or  modified,  or 
receive  additions  bv  tlio  liouse  of  revision,  the 
now  discussion  in  the  house  where  it  originated 
shall  treat  only  of  the  rejected  part,  or  of  the 
amendments  or  additions,  without  being  able  to 
alter  in  any  manner  the  articles  approved.  If  the 
additions  or  amendments  made  by  the  house  of 
revision  sliould  be  approved  by  the  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  present  in  the  house  where  it 
originated,  the  whole  bill  shall  bo  passed  to  the 
Executive,  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  di- 
vision A.  But  if  the  additions  or  amendments 
made  by  the  liouse  of  revision  should  be  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  house  where 
It  originated,  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  former, 
in  order  that  the  reasons  of  the  latter  may  be 
taken  into  consideration;  and  if  by  the  absolute 
majority  of  the  votes  present  said  additions  or 
amendments  shall  be  rejected  in  this  second  re- 
vision, the  bill,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  approved 
by  both  houses,  shall  be  passed  to  the  Executive, 
to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  division  A ;  but 
If  the  house  of  revision  should  insist,  by  the  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  votes  present,  on  said  ad- 
ditions or  amendments,  the  whole  bill  shall  not 
be  again  presented  until  the  following  sessions, 
unless  both  houses  agree  by  the  absolute  majority 
of  their  members  present  that  the  law  or  decree 
shall  be  issued  solely  with  the  articles  approved, 
and  that  the  parts  added  or  amended  shall  be  re- 
served to  be  examined  and  voted  in  the  following 
sessions.  F.  In  the  interpretation,  amendment, 
or  repeal  of  the  laws  or  decrees,  the  rules  estab- 
lished for  their  formation  shall  be  observed.  G. 
Both  houses  shall  reside  in  the  same  place,  and 
they  shall  not  remove  to  another  without  first 
agreeing  to  the  removal  and  on  the  time  and 
manner  of  making  it,  designating  the  same  point 
for  the  meeting  of  both.     But  if  both  houses, 


agreeing  to  the  removal,  should  differ  as  to  time, 
manner,  or  place,  the  Executive  shall  terminate 
the  diflerence  bv  ch(M)sing  one  of  the  nlaees  in 
question.  Neither  house  sliall  suspend  its  aes- 
sions  for  more  than  three  days  without  the  con- 
8(!nt  of  the  other.  11.  When  the  general  Con- 
gress meets  in  extra  sessions,  it  stiall  occupy  itself 
exclusively  witli  the  objector  objects designat(!(l 
in  the  summons;  and  if  tlie  special  business  shall 
not  have  been  completed  on  the  day  on  wlUch  the 
regular  session  should  open,  the  extra  sessions 
shall  be  closed  nevertheles.s,  leaving  the  points 
pending  to  be  treated  of  in  the  regular  sessions. 
The  Executive  of  the  Union  shall  not  make  ob- 
servations on  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  when 
this  body  prorogues  its  sessions  or  exercises  func- 
tions of  an  electoral  body  or  a  jury. 

Art.  72.  The  Congress  has  power — I.  To  ad- 
mit new  States  or  Territories  into  the  Federal 
Union,  incorporating  them  in  the  nation.  II.  To 
erect  Territories  into  States  when  they  shall  have 
a  population  of  eighty  thousand  inhabiUmts  and 
the  necessary  elements  to  provide  for  their  polit- 
ical existence.  III.  To  form  new  States  within 
the  limits  of  those  existing,  it  being  necessary  to 
this  end  —  1.  That  the  fraction  or  fractions  which 
asked  to  bo  erected  into  a  State  shall  numl)er  a 
population  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  3.  That  it  shall  be  proved 
before  Congress  that  they  have  elements  sufUcient 
to  provide  for  their  political  existence.  8.  That 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  the  territories  of 
which  are  in  question,  shall  have  been  heard  oa 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  State,  ant^  they  shall  be  obliged 
to  make  their  report  within  six  months,  counted 
from  the  day  on  which  the  communication  re- 
lating to  it  shall  have  been  remitted  to  them.  4. 
That  the  Executive  of  the  Federation  shall  like- 
wise be  heard,  who  shall  send  his  report  within 
seven  days,  counted  from  the  date  on  which  he 
shall  have  been  asked  for  it.  5.  That  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  State  shall  have  been  voted 
for  by  two-thirds  of  the  Deputies  and  Senators 
present  in  their  respective  houses.  6.  That  the 
resolution  of  Congress  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
the  majority  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States, 
after  examining  a  copy  of  the  proced'ngs;  pro- 
vided I  lut  the  Legislatures  of  the  Stat  ■  ^"hoso 
territory  is  in  question  shall  have  given  .»ie»r  con- 
sent. 7.  If  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  wiiose 
territory  is  in  question  shall  not  have  given  their 
consent,  the  ratification  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing clause  must  be  made  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  other  States.  A.  The  exclu- 
sive powers  of  the  House  of  Deputies  arc  —  i.  To 
constitute  itself  an  Electoral  College  in  order  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  the  law  may  assign 
to  it,  in  respect  to  the  election  of  the  Constitu- 
tional President  of  tlie  Ilepublic,  Magistrates  of 
the  Supremo  Court,  and  Senators  for  the  Federal 
District.  11.  To  judge  and  decide  upon  the  res- 
ignations which  the  President  of  the  Ilepublic 
or  the  Magistrates  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice may  make.  The  same  power  belongs  to  it 
in  treating  of  licenses  solicited  by  the  first,  in. 
To  watch  over,  by  means  of  an  inspecting  com- 
mittee from  its  own  body,  the  exact  performance 
of  the  business  of  the  chief  auditorship.  iv.  To 
appoint  the  principal  officers  and  other  employfia 
of  the  same.  v.  To  constitute  itself  a  jury  of 
accusation,  for  the  high  functionaries  of  whom 
Article  103  of  this  Constitution  treats,     vi.  To 
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cxninliK!  flu-  iiccoiinU  which  tlio  Exccutivo  must 
present  uiinuully,  to  itiiMrove  tlio  iiniiuitl  eNtimuto 
of  cxpetiM-M,  iirul  to  iiiltmti>  tliu  tuxcH  wliicli  in  its 
JiulKment  oujirlit  to  \h>  (lecn'ed  to  cover  tlieso  ex- 
]u'nse».  B.  Tlus  exclimlve  powerH  of  tlic  Beiiuto 
uio — I.  To  approve  tlie  treaties  and  diplotniitie 
conventions  wliicli  tlie  Executive  niny  nmlte  wltli 
foreign  powers,  ii.  To  ratify  tlie  appointments 
wiiieli  tlie  President  of  tliu  Hepiiblic  may  make 
of  ministers,  diplomatic;  aKcnts,  coMHuls-Kcn'Tal, 
superior  employes  of  tlie  Treasury,  colonels  and 
other  superior  otilcers  of  the  national  army  and 
navy,  on  the  terms  which  tlie.  law  shall  i)rovide. 
III.  To  authorize  the  Executive  to  permit  the  de 
narture  of  national  troops  beyond  the  limits  of  tlu; 
llepuhlic,  tlie  passuge  of  foreign  tr(M)ps  through 
the  national  territory,  the  sUition  of  sciuadrons 
of  other  powers  for  more  than  u  month  in  the 
waters  of  the  Uepublic.  iv.  To  give  its  consent 
in  order  that  tho  Executive  may  dispose  of  the 
national  guard  out.'^idc  of  their  respectlvo  States 
or  Territ(jries,  determining  the  necessary  force. 

V.  Todeclaro,  when  tho  Constitutional  legislative 
and  executive  powers  of  a  Statu  shall  have  dis- 
appeared, that  tho  case  has  arrived  for  api)oint- 
ing  to  it  a  provisional  Governor,  who  shall  call 
elections  in  conformity  \fitli  the  Constitutional 
laws  of  the  said  State.  The  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Executive 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  in  its  re- 
cesses with  the  approval  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission. Said  functionary  shall  not  be  elected 
Constitutional  Governor  at  the  elections  whicli 
are  had  in  virtue  of  the  summons  which  he  shall 
issue,  vi.  To  decide  political  questions  whicli 
may  arise  between  the  powers  of  a  Stiite,  when 
any  of  them  may  appear  with  this  purpose  in  tlie 
Senate,  or  when  on  account  of  said  questions  Con- 
stitutional order  shall  have  been  interrupted  dur- 
ing a  conflict  of  arms.  In  this  case  the  Senate 
shall  dictate  its  resolution,  being  subject  to  tlie 
general  Constitution  of  the  Republic  and  to  that 
of  the  State.  The  law  shall  regulate  the  exercise 
of  this  power  and  that  of  the  preceding,  vir. 
To  constitute  itself  a  jury  of  Judgment  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  105  of  this  Constitution.  C. 
Each  of  the  houses  may,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  other  —  i.  Dictate  economic  resolu- 
tions relative  to  its  internal  regimen,  ii.  Com- 
municate within  itself,  and  with  tho  Executive 
of  tlie  Union,  by  means  of  committees  from  its 
own  body.  in.  Appoint  the  employes  of  its 
secretarysliip,  and  make  the  internal  regulations 
for  the  same.  iv.  Issue  summons  for  extraor 
dinary  elections,  witli  tho  object  of  filling  the 
vacancies  of  their  respective  members.  IV.  To 
regulate  definitely  tho  limits  of  the  States,  ter- 
minating the  differences  which  may  arise  between 
tliem  relative  to  the  demarcation  of  tiipir  respect- 
ive territories,  except  when  these  difticuUieshave 
a  contentious  character.  V.  To  change  the  resi- 
dence of  the  supreme  powers  of  the  Federation. 

VI.  To  establisli  the  internal  order  of  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories,  taking  as  a  basis  that 
the  citizens  shall  choose  by  poi)ular  election  tho 
political,  municipal,  and  judicial  authorities,  and 
designating  tho  taxes  necessary  to  cover  their 
local  expenditure.  VII.  To  approve  tho  estimates 
of  tho  Federal  expenditure,  which  tlie  Executive 
must  annually  present  to  it,  and  to  impose  tl- " 
necessary  taxes  to  cover  them.  VIII.  To  give 
rules  under  which  the  Executive  may  make  loans 
on  the  credit  of  the  nation ;  to  approve  said  loans, 


and  to  recognize  and  order  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  IX.  To  eslahlish  tariffs  on  for- 
eign commerce,  and  to  pn-vent.  by  means  of 
general  laws,  onerous  restrictions  from  being  es- 
tablished with  refereiKC  to  the  commerce  Im!- 
tween  the  States.  X.  To  issue  ccmIcs,  obligatory 
throughout  the  Itepublle,  of  minesand  commerce, 
(-ompreheiidlng  in  this  las^  banking  institutions. 
XI.  To  create  and  suppress  public  Federal  em- 
ployments and  to  establish,  augment,  or  diminish 
their  salaries.  XII.  To  ratify  the  appointments 
which  the  Executive  may  make  "f  ministc-rs,  di[)- 
lomatic  agents,  and  consuls,  of  the  higher  em- 
ployes of  tho  Treasury,  of  the  colonels  and  other 
suj)erior  olllcers  of  the  national  army  and  navy. 
XIII.  To  approve  the  treaties,  coiitnuts,  or  dip- 
lomatic conventions  wliich  the  Executive  may 
make.  XIV.  To  declare  war  in  view  of  the  data 
which  the  Executive  may  present  to  it.  XV. 
To  regulate  the  manner  in  which  letters  of  marijuo 
may  be  issued ;  to  dictate  laws  according  to  which 
must  be  declared  gocnl  or  bad  the  prizes  on  sea 
and  land,  and  to  issue  laws  relating  to  maritime 
rights  in  i)eace  and  war.  XVI.  To  permit  or 
deny  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  tho  Uepublic,  and  to  consent  to  tho 
stationof  s<|uadrons  of  other  powers  for  more  t  hull 
a  month  in  tli(!  waters  of  the  Uepublic.  XVII. 
To  permit  tlie  departure  of  national  troops  beyond 
the  limits  of  tlic  Uepublic*  XVIII.  To  raise 
and  maintain  the  '  .my  and  navy  of  tlu;  Union, 
and  to  regulate  their  organization  and  service. 
XIX.  To  establish  regulations  with  the  puriioso 
of  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  tlie  na- 
tional guard,  reserving  respectively  to  the  citizens 
who  compose  it  the  ajipointment  of  tlio  command- 
ers and  orticers,  and  to  tho  States  the  power  of 
instructing  it  in  conformity  witli  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  said  regulations.  XX.  To  give  its 
consent  in  order  that  the  Execr.tivo  may  control 
the  national  guard  outside  of  its  respective  States 
and  Territories,  determining  tlie  necessary  force. 
XXI.  To  dictate  laws  on  naturalization,  coloniza- 
tion, and  citizensliip'.  XXII.  To  dictate  laws  on 
the  general  means  of  communication  and  on  the 
postollice  and  mails.  XXIII.  To  establisli  mints, 
tixing  the  conditions  of  their  operation,  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  foreign  money,  and  adopt  a 
general  system  of  weights  and  measures.  XXIV. 
To  tlx  rules  to  whicli  must  bo  subject  tho  occu- 
pation and  sale  of  public  lands  and  the  price  of 
these  lands.  XXV.  To  grant  i)ar(lons  for  crimes 
cognizable  by  the  tribunals  of  the  Federation. 

XXVI.  To  grant  rewards  or  recompense  for  emi- 
nent services  rendered  to  the  country  or  humanity. 

XXVII.  To  ;i  orogue  for  thirty  working  days 
the  first  period  of  its  ordinary  sessions.  XXVIII. 
To  form  rules  for  its  internal  regulation,  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members,  and  to  correct  the  faults  or 
omissions  of  those  present.  XXIX.  To  appoint 
and  remove  freely  the  emploj'os  of  its  secretary- 
ship and  tliose  of  the  chief  auditorship,  whicli 
shall  bo  organized  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  XXX.  To  make  all  laws 
whicli  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  render 
ofTect,  ve  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  others 
grant  ',  by  this  Constitution  and  tlio  authorities 
of  the   Tnion.t 


Aii:  .       I  by  Section  B,  Clause  III.,  Article  72,  of  the 
.    r  of  the  13th  of  NovemlHT,  1874. 

+  6 
Article  I 


fSee  respecting  this  Article  the  additions  A,  B.ond  C  to 
•tide  78  of  *ixti  law  of  the  13th  of  November,  already  cited. 
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Art.  73.  During  the  recess  of  Congress  tlieri' 
shiill  be  a  Permanent  Deputation  composed  of 
twenty-nine  members,  of  whom  fifteen  shall  be 
Deputies  lyid  fourteen  Senators,  appointed  by 
their  respective  houses  the  evening  before  the 
close  of  the  sessions. 

Art.  74.  The  attributes  of  the  Permanent 
Deputation  arc  —  I.  To  give  its  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  national  guard  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  Article  73,  Clause  XX.  II.  To  determine  by 
itself,  or  on  the  proposal  of  the  E.xecutive,  after 
hearing  him  in  the  first  place,  the  summons  of 
Congress,  or  of  one  house  alone,  for  extra  sessions, 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
being  necessary  in  both  cases.  The  summons 
shall  designate  the  object  or  objects  of  the  extra 
sessions.  III.  To  approve  the  appointments 
which  are  referred  to  in  Article  85,  Clause  III. 
IV.  To  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  cases  provided  by  this 
Constitution.*  V.  To  report  upon  all  the  busi- 
ness not  disposed  of,  in  order  that  the  Legislature 
which  follows  may  immediately  take  up  such 
unfinished  business. 

Art.  75.  The  exercise  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  a  single 
individual,  who  shall  be  called  "President  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico." 

Art.  76.  The  election  of  President  shall  be 
indirect  in  the  first  degree,  and  by  secret  ballot, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
electoral  law. 

Art.  77.  To  be  eligible  to  the  position  of 
President,  the  candidr.te  must  be  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen by  birth,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  be 
fully  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion, not  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
reside  in  the  country  at  the  time  the  election  is 
held. 

Art.  78.  Tlic  President  shall  enter  upon  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first 
of  December,  and  shall  continue  in  office  four 
years,  being  eligible  for  the  Constitutional  period 
immediately  following ;  but  he  shall  remain  in- 
capable thereafter  to  occupy  the  presidency  by 
a  new  election  until  four  years  shall  have  passed, 
counting  from  the  day  on  which  he  ceased  to 
perform  his  functions. 

Art.  79.  In  the  temporary  default  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  vacancy  before 
the  installation  of  the  uewly-elected  President, 
the  citizen  who  may  have  performed  the  duties 
of  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  or 
of  the  Permanent  Commission  in  the  periods  of 
recess,  during  the  month  prior  to  that  in  which 
said  default  may  have  occurred,  shall  enter  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Union. 
A.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Permanent  Commission  shall  not 
be  reflected  to  those  offices  until  a  year  after 
having  held  them.  B.  If  the  period  of  sessions 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Permanent  Commission 
shall  begin  in  the  second  half  of  a  month,  the 
default  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  be 
covered  by  the  President  or  Vice-President  who 
may  have  acted  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Perma- 
nent Commission  during  the  first  half  of  the  sjiid 
month.  C.  The  Senate  and  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission shall  renew,  the  last  day  of  each  month, 
their  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents.     For  these 


*8ee  the  Amendment  of  September  2S,  1878,  Art.  4. 


offices  the  Permanent  Commission  shall  elect, 
alternatively,  in  one  month  two  Deputies  and  in 
the  following  month  two  Senators.  D.  When 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Republic  is  vacant, 
the  functionary  who  shall  take  it  constitutionally 
as  his  substitute  must  issue,  within  the  definite 
term  of  fifteen  daj's,  thf  summons  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  wldch  shall  be  held  witl.in  the 
term  of  three  months,  and  in  acconlance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  76  of  this  Constitution. 
The  provisional  President  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
the  presidency  at  the  elections  whicli  are  held  to 
put  an  end  to  his  provisional  term.  E.  If,  on 
account  of  death  or  any  other  reason,  the  func- 
tionaries who,  according  to  this  law,  shoidd  take 
the  place  of  the  Presidentof  the  Republic,  might 
not  be  able  in  any  absolute  manner  to  do  so,  it 
shall  be  taken,  under  predetermined  conditions, 
bv  the  citizen  who  may  have  been  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Permanent 
Commission  in  the  month  prior  to  that  in  which 
they  discharged  those  offices.  F.  When  the  oltice 
of  President  of  the  Republic  shall  become  vacant 
within  the  last  six  months  of  the  constitutional 
period,  the  functionary  who  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  President  shall  terminate  this  period.  Q. 
To  be  eligible  to  the  position  of  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Permanent 
Commission,  one  must  be  a  Mexican  citizen  hy 
birth.  H.  If  the  vacancy  in  the  oflSce  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  should  occur  when  the 
Senate  and  Permanent  Commission  are  perform- 
ing their  functions  in  extra  sessions,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  shall  fill  the  vacancy, 
under  conditions  indicated  in  this  articlo.  I. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Per- 
manent Commission  shall  enter  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  which  ^this  Article 
confers  upon  them,  in  the  vacancies  of  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Perman  ut 
Commission,  and  in  the  periods  only  while  Mie 
impediment  lasts.  J.  The  newly-elected  Presi- 
dent shall  enter  upon  the  discliarge  of  his  duties, 
at  the  latest,  sixty  days  after  that  of  the  election. 
In  case  the  House  of  Deputies  shall  not  be  in 
session,  it  shall  be  convened  in  extra  session,  in 
order  to  make  the  computation  of  votes  within 
the  term  mentioned. 

Art.  80.  In  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, the  period  of  the  newly-elected  President 
shall  be  computed  from  the  first  of  Dec  1  'ler  of 
the  year  prior  to  that  of  his  election,  i,.  mded 
he  may  not  have  taken  possession  of  his  office  on 
the  date  which  Article  78  determines. 

Art.  81.  The  office  of  President  of  the  Union 
may  not  be  resigned,  except  for  grave  cause,  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  before  whom  the  resignation 
shall  be  presented. 

Art.  82.  If  for  any  reason  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent shall  not  have  been  made  and  published  by 
the  first  of  December,  on  which  the  transfer  of 
the  office  should  be  made,  or  the  President-elect 
shall  not  have  been  ready  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  the  term  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent shall  end  nevertheless,  and  the  supreme 
executive  power  shall  be  deposited  provisionally 
in  the  functionary  to  whom  it  belongs  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  reformed  Article  79  of 
this  Constitution. 

Art.  83.  The  President,  on  taking  possession 
of  his  office,  shall  take  an  oath  before  Congress, 
and  in  its  recess  before  the  Permanent  Commis- 
sion, under  the  following  formula:    "  I  swear  to 
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ferform  loyally  and  patriotically  the  duties  of 
resident  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  and  seek  in  everything 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Union. "  * 

Art.  84.  The  President  may  not  remove  from 
the  place  of  the  residence  of  the  Federal  powers, 
nor  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  liis  functions,  with- 
out grave  cause,  approved  by  the  Congress,  and 
in  its  recesses  by  the  Permanent  Commission. 

Art.  85.  The  powers  and  obligations  of  the 
President  are  the  following:  I.  To  promulgate 
and  execute  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Union,  providing,  in  the  administrative 
sphere,  for  their  exact  observance.  II.  To  ap- 
point and  remove  freely  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  remove  the  diplomatic  agents  and 
superior  employes  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  ap- 
point and  remove  freely  the  other  employes  of 
the  Union  whose  appointment  and  removal  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  or 
in  the  laws.  III.  To  appoint  ministers,  diplo- 
matic agents,  c-nsuls-general,  with  the  approval 
of  Congress,  ai  1,  in  its  recess,  of  the  Pernianent 
Commission.  IV.  To  appoint,  with  the  aproval 
of  Congress,  the  colonels  and  other  superior  offi- 
cers of  the  national  army  and  navy,  and  the  su- 
perior employes  of  the  treasury.  V.  To  appoint 
the  other  officers  of  tJ>e  national  army  and  navy, 
according  to  the  laws.  VI.  To  control  the  per- 
manent armed  force  by  sea  and  land  for  the  in- 
ternal security  and  external  defence  of  the  Fed- 
•cration.  VII.  To  control  the  national  guard  for 
the  same  objects  within  the  limits  estamished  by 
Article  73,  Clause  XX.  VIII.  To  declare  war 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  after 
the  passage  of  the  necessary  law  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Union.  IX.  To  grant  letters  of  marque, 
subject  to  bases  fixed  by  the  Congress.  X.  To 
direct  diplomatic  negotiations  and  make  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  submitting  them  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Congress.  XI.  To  re- 
ceive ministers  and  other  envoys  from  foreign 
powers.  XII.  To  convoke  Congress  in  extra  ses- 
sions when  the  Permanent  Commission  shall  con- 
sent to  it.  XIII.  To  furnish  the  judicial  power 
with  that  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  prompt  exercise  of  its  functions.  XI V .  To 
•open  all  classes  of  ports,  to  establish  maritime 
and  frontier  custom-houses  and  designate  their 
situation.  XV.  To  grant,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws,  pardons  to  criminals  sentenced  for 
■crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  tri- 
bunals. XVI.  To  grant  exclusive  privileges,  for 
a  limited  time  and  according  to  the  proper  law, 
to  discoverers,  inventors,  or  perfecters  of  any 
branch  of  industry. 

Art.  86.  For  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  administrative  department  of  the  Federation 
there  shall  be  the  number  of  Secretaries  which 
the  Congress  may  establish  by  a  law,  which  shall 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  business  und  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  in  charge  of  each  Secretary. 

Art.  87.  To  be  a  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  it 
is  required  that  one  shall  be  a  Mexican  citizen 
by  birth,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  and  fu'.iy 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Art.  88.  All  the  regulations,  decrees,  and  orders 
of  the  President  must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Cabinet  who  is  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  the  subject  belongs.  Without 
this  requisite  they  shall  not  be  obeyed. 


*  See  the  Amendmenta  and  Additions  of  September  S!S, 
1878. 


Art.  89,  The  Secretaries  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
soon  as  tlie  sessions  of  tiie  first  period  shall  be 
opened,  shall  render  an  account  to  the  Congress 
of  the  state  of  their  respective  departments. 

Art.  90.  The  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Federation  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  and  in  the  district  and  circuit  courts 

Art.  91.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  shall 
be  composed  of  eleven  jwlges,  four  supernum- 
eraries, one  fiscal,  and  one  attorney-general. 

Art.  92.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  .Justice  shall  remain  in  office  six  y  ars,  and 
his  election  shi'll  be  indirect  in  tlie  first  degree, 
under  conditions  established  by  the  electoral  law. 

Art.  93.  In  order  to  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  it  is  necessary  that 
one  be  learned  in  the  science  of  the  law  in  the 
judgment  of  the  electors,  more  thau  thirty -five 
j'ears  old,  and  a  Mexican  citizen  by  birth,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rights. 

Art.  94.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  on  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
charge,  shall  take  an  oath  before  Congress,  and, 
in  its  recesses,  before  the  Permanent  Commission, 
in  the  following  form :  "Do  you  swear  to  per- 
form loyally  and  patriotically  the  charge  of  Jlag- 
istrate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  whicli 
the  people  have  conferred  upon  you  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution,  seeking  in  everything  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Union  ?  "  * 

Art.  95.  A  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  may  resign  his  office  only  for  grave  cause, 
approved  by  the  Congress,  to  whom  the  resigna- 
tion shall  be  presented.  In  the  recesses  of  the 
Congress  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  the 
Permanent  Commission. 

Art.  96.  The  law  shall  establish  and  organize 
the  circuit  and  district  courts. 

Art.  97.  It  belongs  to  the  Federal  *-''  mals  to 
take  cognizance  of  —  I.  All  controvert,;cs  which 
may  arise  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Federal  laws,  except  in  the  case  in 
which  the  application  aSfects  only  private  in- 
terests ;  such  a  case  falls  within  the  competence 
of  the  local  judges  and  tribunals  of  the  common 
order  of  the  States,  of  the  Federal  District,  and 
of  the  Territory  of  Lower  California.  II.  All 
cases  pertainiiig  to  maritime  law.  III.  Those 
in  which  the  Federation  may  be  a  party.  IV. 
Those  that  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States. 
V.  Those  that  may  arise  between  a  State  and 
one  or  more  citizens  of  another  State.  VI.  Civil 
or  criminal  cases  that  may  arise  under  treaties 
with  foreign  powers.  VII.  Cases  concerning  dip- 
lomatic agents  and  consuls. 

Art,  98.  It  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  cognizance 
of  controversies  which  may  arise  between  one 
State  and  another,  and  of  those  in  which  the 
Union  may  be  a  party. 

Art.  99.  It  belongs  also  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  to  determine  the  questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion which  may  arise  between  the  Federal  tri- 
bunals, between  these  and  those  of  the  States, 
or  between  the  courts  of  one  State  and  those  of 
another. 

Art.  100.  In  the  other  cases  comprehended  in 
Article  97,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  siiall  be 
a  court  of  appeal  or,  rather,  of  last  resort,  accord- 
ing to  the  graduation  whicli  the  law  rnay  make  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts. 

*  See  Additions  to  the  Constitution,  Septemter  85, 1873. 
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Art.  loi.  The  tribunals  of  the  Federation  shall 
decide  nil  questions  which  arise  —  I.  Under  laws 
or  acts  of  whatever  authority  which  violate  in- 
(lividuiil  guarantees.  II.  Under  laws  or  acts  of 
the  State  authority  which  violate  or  restrain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  III.  Under  laws  or 
acts  of  thf>  State  authority  which  invade  the 
sphere  of  the  Federal  authority. 

Art.  102.  All  the  judgments  which  the  pre- 
ceding article  mentions  shall  be  had  on  petition 
of  the  aggrieved  party,  by  means  of  judicial 
proceedings  and  forms  which  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law.  The  sentence  shall  be  always  such  as 
to  affect  private  individuals  only,  limiting  itself 
to  defend  and  protect  them  in  the  special  case  to 
which  the  process  refers,  without  making  any 
general  declaration  respecting  the  law  or  act 
which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Art.  103.  The  Senators,  the  Deputies,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Cabinet  are  responsible  for 
the  common  crimes  which  they  may  commit  dur- 
ing their  terms  of  office,  and  for  the  crimes,  mis- 
demeanors, and  negligence  into  which  they  may 
fall  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  said  office. 
The  Governors  of  the  States  are  liliewise  respon- 
sible for  the  infraction  of  the  Constitution  and 
Federal  laws.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
also  responsible ;  but  during  the  term  of  his  office 
he  may  be  accused  only  for  the  crimes  of  treason 
against  the  country,  express  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  attack  on  the  freedom  of  election, 
and  grave  crimes  of  the  common  order.  The  high 
functionaries  of  the  Federation  shall  not  enjoy 
any  Constitutional  privilege  for  the  official  crimes, 
misdemeanors,  or  negligence  into  which  they  may 
fall  in  the  performance  of  any  employment,  office, 
or  public  commission  which  they  may  have  ac- 
cepted during  the  period  for  which,  in  conformity 
with  the  law,  they  shall  have  been  elected.  The 
sjime  shall  happen  with  respect  to  those  common 
crimes  which  they  may  commit  during  the  per- 
formance of  said  employment,  office,  or  commis- 
sion. In  order  that  the  cause  may  be  initiated 
when  the  high  functionary  shall  have  returned 
to  the  exercise  of  his  proper  functions,  proceeding 
should  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  Article  104  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  104.  If  the  crime  should  be  a  common 
one,  the  House  of  Representatives,  formed  into 
a  grand  jury,  shall  declare,  by  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  votes,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  ground 
to  proceed  against  the  accused.  In  the  negative 
case,  there  shall  be  no  ground  for  further  pro- 
ceedings; in  the  affirmative,  the  accused  shall 
be,  by  the  said  act,  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  tribimals. 

Art.  105.  The  houses  shall  take  cognizance  of 
official  crimes,  the  House  of  Deputies  as  a  jury 
of  accusation,  the  Senators  as  a  jury  of  judgment. 
The  jury  of  accusation  shall  have  for  its  object 
to  declare,  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes, 
whether  the  acoised  is  or  is  not  culpable.  If 
the  declaration  should  be  absolutory,  the  func- 
tionary shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ; 
if  it  should  be  condemnatory,  he  shall  be  imme- 
diately deprived  of  his  office,  and  shall  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate.  The  latter,  formed 
into  a  jury  of  judgment,  and,  with  the  presence 
of  the  criminal  andof  the  accuser,  if  there«hould 
be  one,  shall  proceed  to  apply,  by  an  absolute 
mujcrity  of  votes,  the  punishment  which  the  law 
designates. 


Art.  106.  A  judgment  of  responsibility  for 
official  crimes  having  been  pronounced,  no  favor 
of  pardon  may  be  extended  to  the  offender. 

Art.  107.  The  responsibility  for  official  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  may  be  required  only  during 
the  period  in  which  the  functionary  remains  in 
office,  n'  ' '"''year  thereafter. 

Art.  vith  respect  to  demands  of  the  civil 

order,  idl  be  no  privilege  or  immunity 

for  any  public  functionary. 

Art.  109.  The  States  shall  adopt  for  their  in- 
ternal regimen  the  popular,  representative,  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  may  provide 
in  their  respective  Constitutions  for  the  reelection 
of  the  Governors  in  accordance  with  what  Article 
78  provides  for  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  no.  The  States  may  regulate  among 
themselves,  by  friendly  agreements,  their  re- 
spective boundaries;  but  those  regulations  shall 

f  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  approval 
.  he  Congress  of  the  Union. 

Art.  HI.  The  States  may  not  in  any  case  — 
I.  Form  alliances,  treaties,  or  coalitions  with 
anotlier  State,  or  with  foreign  powers,  excepting 
the  coalition  which  the  frontier  States  may  make 
for  offensive  or  defensive  war  against  the  In- 
dians. II.  Grant  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal. 
III.  Coin  money,  or  emit  paper  money  or  stamped 
paper. 

Art.  1 12.  Neither  may  any  State,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union:  I.  Es- 
tablish tonnage  duties,  or  any  port  duty,  or 
impose  taxes  or  duties  upon  importations  or  ex- 
portations.  II.  Have  at  any  time  permanent 
troops  or  vessels  of  war.  III.  Make  war  by 
itself  on  any  foreign  power  except  in  cases  of 
invasion  or  of  such  imminent  peril  as  to  admit 
of  no  delay.  In  these  cases  the  State  shall  give 
notice  immediately  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Art.  11^.  Each  State  is  under  obligation  to 
deliver  without  delay  the  criminals  of  other 
States  to  the  authority  that  claims  them. 

Art.  114.  The  Governors  of  the  States  are 
obliged  to  publish  and  cause  to  be  obeyed  the 
Federal  laws. 

Art.  1 15.  In  each  State  of  the  Federation  en- 
tire faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  the  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  all  the 
other  States.  The  Congress  may,  by  means  of 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  of  proving 
said  acts,  records,  ar.d  proceedings,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Art.  1 16,  The  powers  of  the  Union  are  bound 
to  protect  the  States  against  all  invasion  or  ex- 
ternal violence.  In  case  of  insurrection  or  in- 
ternal disturbance  they  shall  give  them  like  pro- 
tection, provided  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  or 
the  Executive,  if  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session, 
shall  request  it. 

Art.  117.  The  powers  which  are  not  exjprePGiy 
granted  by  this  Constitution  to  the  Frderal 
authorities  are  understood  to  be  reserved  to  the 
States. 

Art.  118.  No  person  may  at  the  same  time 
hold  two  Federal  elective  offices;  but  if  elected 
to  two,  he  may  choose  which  of  them  he  will  till. 

Art.  X19.  Xo  payment  shall  be  made  which  is 
not  comprehended  in  the  budget  or  determined 
by  a  subsequent  law. 

Art.  120.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the 
Deputies,  and  other  public  officers  of  the  Federa- 
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tion,  who  are  chosen  by  popular  election,  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  tlieir  services,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  law  and  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  This  compensation  may  not  be 
renounced,  and  any  law  which  auftments  or  di- 
minishes it  shall  not  have  efifect  during  the  period 
for  which  a  functionary  holds  the  office. 

Art,  121.  Every  public  officer,  withojt  any 
exception,  before  taking  possession  of  his  office, 
shall  take  an  oath  to  maintain  this  Constitution 
and  the  laws  which  emanate  from  it.* 

Art.  122.  In  time  of  peoce  no  military  au- 
thority may  exercise  more  functions  than  those 
which  have  close  connection  with  military  discl- 
jiline.  There  shall  be  fixed  and  permanent  mili- 
tary commands  only  in  the  castles,  fortresses, 
and  magazines  whicli  are  immediately  under  the 
government  of  the  Union ;  or  in  encampments, 
barracks,  or  depots  which  may  be  established 
outside  of  towns  for  stationing  troops. 

Art.  123.  It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Federal 
authorities  to  exercise,  in  matters  of  religious 
worship  and  external  discipline,  the  intervention 
Avhich  the  laws  may  designate. 

Art.  124.  The  States  shall  not  impose  any  duty 
for  the  simple  passage  of  goods  in  the  internal 
commerce.  The  Government  of  the  Union  alone 
may  decree  transit  duties,  but  only  with  respect 
to  1  reign  goods  which  cross  the  country  by  in- 
ternational or  interoceanic  lines,  without  being 
on  the  national  territory  more  time  than  is  nec- 
essary to  traverse  it  and  depart  to  the  foreign 
country.  They  shall  not  prohibit,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  entrance  to  their  territory,  or 
the  departure  from  it,  of  any  merchandise,  ex- 
cept on  police  grounds ;  nor  burden  the  articles 
of  national  production  on  their  departure  for  a 
foreign  country  or  for  another  State.  The  ex- 
emptions from  duties  which  they  concede  shall 
be  general ;  they  may  not  be  decreed  in  favor  of 
the  products  of  specified  origin.  The  quota  of 
the  import  for  a  given  amount  of  merchandise 
shall  be  the  same,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  and  no  heavier  burden  may  be  assigned 
to  it  than  that  which  the  similar  products  of  the 
political  entity  in  which  the  import  is  decreed 
bear.  The  national  merchandise  shall  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  definite  route  nor  to  inspection  or  reg- 
istry on  the  ways,  nor  any  fiscal  document  be 
demanded  for  its  internal  circulation.  Ncr  shall 
they  burden  foreign  merchandise  with  a  greater 
quota  than  that  which  may  have  been  permitted 
them  by  the  Federal  law  to  receive. 

Art.  125.  The  forts,  military  quarters,  maga- 
zines, and  other  edifices  necessary  to  the  govern- 


ment of  the  Union  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

Art.  126.  This  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
Congress  of  the  U  nion  which  emanate  from  it, 
and  all  the  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  whole  Union.  The  judges  of  each  State  shall 
be  guided  by  said  Constitution,  law,  and  treaties 
in  spite  of  provisions  to  the  contrary  which  may 
appear  in  the  Constitutions  or  laws  of  the 
States. 

Art.  127.  The  present  Constitution  may  be 
added  to  or  reformed.  In  order  that  additions 
or  alterations  may  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  required  that  the  Congress  of  the  Union, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
shall  agree  to  the  alterations  or  additions,  and 
that  these  shall  be  approved  by  the  majority  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  The  Congress  of 
the  Union  shall  count  the  votes  of  the  Legislatures 
and  make  the  declaration  that  the  reforms  or 
additions  have  been  approved. 

Art.  128.  This  Constitution  shall  not  lose  its 
force  and  vigor  even  if  its  observance  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  rebellion.  In  case  that  by  any  pub- 
lic disturbance  a  government  contrary  to  the 
principles  which  it  sanctions  shall  be  established, 
as  soon  as  the  people  recover  their  liberty  its  ob- 
servance shall  be  reestablished,  and  in  accordance 
with  it  and  the  laws  which  shall  have  been  is- 
sued in  virtue  of  it,  shall  be  judged  not  only 
those  who  shall  have  figured  in  the  goverrment 
emanating  from  the  rebellion,  but  also  those  who 
shall  have  cooperated  with  it. 

Additions. 

Art.  I.  The  State  and  the  Church  are  'ide- 
pendent  of  one  another.  The  Congress  may  not 
pass  laws  establishing  or  prohibiting  any  religion. 

Art.  2.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract.  This  and 
the  other  acts  relating  to  the  civil  state  of  persons 
belong  to  the  exclusive  jurisdictiou  of  the  func- 
tionaries and  authorities  of  the  civi'  order,  within 
limits  provided  by  the  laws,  and  ti.  -y  shall  have 
the  force  and  validity  which  the  sa  ae  attribute 
to  them. 

Art.  3.  No  religious  institution  may  aci^uire 
real  estate  or  capital  fixed  upon  it,  with  the  single 
exception  established  in  Article  27  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  4.  The  simple  promise  to  speak  the  truth 
and  to  comply  with  the  obligations  which  have 
been  incurred,  shall  be  substituted  for  the  re- 
ligious oath,  with  its  effects  and  penalties. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  NETHERLANDS 
KINGDOM.    After  1830,  this  became  the  King- 


dom of   Holland.     See  Netheblandb:    A.    D. 
1830-1832,  and  1830-1884 


CONSTITUTION  OF  NORWAY. 


"On  May  17,  1814,  ...  a  constitution  was 
granted  to  Norway.  The  Fundamental  Law  of 
the  constitution  (GrundlOv),  which  almost  every 
peasant  farmer  now-a-days  has  framed  and  hung 
up  in  the  chief  room  of  his  house,  bears  the  date 
the  4th  of  November  1814."— C.  F.  Keary,  Nor- 
xcay  and  the  Norwegiam,  ch.  13. — The  following 
Is  the  text  of  the  constitution  as  granted  in  1814: 

*  See  the  Additioni  of  September  85, 1878, 


Title  I. 

Article  1.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  is  a  free, 
independent,  undivisible,  and  inalienable  state, 
united  to  Sweden  under  the  same  king.  The 
form  of  its  government  is  limited,  hereditary, 
and  monarchical. 

2.  The  Lutheran  evangelical  religion  shall 
nintinue  to  be  the  ruling  religion  of  the  king- 
dom; those  of  the  inhabitants  which  profess  it 
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are  Iwund  to  bring  up  their  children  in  its  tenets ; 
.Jesuits  and  monastic  orders  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  kingdom.  The  admission  of  Jews 
into  the  kingdom  shall  always  be,  as  formerly, 
prohibited. 

Title  II. 

Article  1.  The  executive  power  is  declared  to 
be  in  the  person  of  the  king. 

2.  The  king  shall  nlwaj's  profess  the  evan- 
gelical Lutheran  religion,  which  he  shall  main- 
tain and  protect. 

3.  The  p(!rson  of  the  king  is  sacred :  he  can 
neither  be  blamed  or  accused. 

4.  The  succession  is  lineal,  and  collateral, 
such  as  it  is  determined  by  the  order  of  succes- 
sion decreed  by  the  general  estates  of  Sweden, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  king  in  the  Act  of  the  26th 
September  1810,  of  which  a  translation  is  an- 
nexed to  this  Constitution.  Of  the  number  of 
legitimate  heirs,  is  comprehended  the  child  in  its 
mother's  womb,  which,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
born,  after  the  death  of  its  father,  takes  the  place 
which  is  due  to  him  in  the  line  of  succession. 
When  a  Prince,  heir  of  the  re-united  crowns  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  shall  be  born,  bis  name, 
and  the  day  of  his  birth  shall  be  announced  at 
the  first  Storthing,  and  inscribed  in  the  registers. 

5.  Should  there  not  be  found  any  prince,  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  the  king  can  pro- 
pose his  successor  at  the  Storthing  of  Norway, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  states  general  of 
Sweden.  As  soon  as  the  king  shall  have  made 
the  proposition,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
nations  shall  choose  from  among  them  a  commit- 
tee, invested  with  the  right  of  determining  the 
election,  in  case  the  king's  proposition  should 
not,  by  the  plurality  of  voices,  be  approved  of 
separately  by  the  representatives  of  each  of  the 
countries.  I'he  number  of  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Norwegians  and  Sv/edes,  so  that  the  step  to  fol- 
low in  the  election  shall  be  regulated  by  a  law 
which  the  king  shall  propose  at  the  same  time  to 
the  next  Storthing,  and  the  states  general  of 
Sweden.  They  shall  draw  by  lot  one  out  of  the 
committee  for  its  member.  • 

6.  The  Storthing*  of  Norway,  and  tlie  states 
general  of  Sweden  shall  concert  to  fix  by  a  law 
the  king's  majority ;  if  they  cannot  agree,  a  com- 
mittee, taken  from  the  representatives  of  the  two 
nations,  shall  decide  it  in  the  manner  established 
by  article  5th,  title  2nd.  As  soon  as  the  king 
shall  have  attained  the  vears  of  majority  fixed 
by  the  law,  he  shall  publicly  declare  that  he  is  of 
age.f 

7.  When  the  king  comes  of  age  he  shall  take 
into  his  hands  the  reins  of  government,  and  make 
the  following  oath  to  the  Storthing:  "I  swear,  on 
my  soul  and  conscience,  to  govern  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  conformably  to  its  constitution  and 
laws. "  If  the  Storthing  is  not  then  assembled, 
this  oath  shall  be  deposited  in  writing  in  the 
council,  and  solemnly  repeated  by  the  king  at 
the  first  Storthing,  either  vivfi  voce  or  by  writing, 
by  tlie  person  whom  he  shall  have  appointed  to 
this  efifect. 

8.  The  coronation  of  the  king  shall  take  place 
when  he  is  of  age,  in  the  cathedral  of  Drontheim, 

*The  national  assembly,  or  general  estates  of  the  king- 
dom. 

tA  law  of  the  Storthing,  l.Sth  July  1815,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  king,  tieclarwi  that  the  king  is  major  on  arriving 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 


at  the  time  and  with  those  ceremonies  that  shall 
be  fixed  by  himself. 

9.  The  king  shall  pass  some  time  in  Norway 
yearly,  unless  this  is  prevented  by  urgent  cir- 
cumstances. 

10.  The  king  shall  exclusively  choose  a  coun- 
cil of  Norwegians,  citizens,  who  shall  have  at- 
tained the  seventieth  year  of  their  age.  This 
council  shall  be  composed  at  least  of  a  minister 
of  state,  and  seven  other  members.  In  like 
manner  the  king  can  create  a  viceroy  or  a  gov- 
ernment. The  king  shall  arrange  the  affairs 
between  the  members  of  the  council,  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  consider  expedient.  Besides 
these  ordinary  members  of  council,  the  king,  or 
in  his  absence  the  viceroy  (or  the  government 
jointly  with  the  ordinary  members  of  council) 
may  on  particular  occasions,  call  other  Norwe- 
gians, citizens,  to  sit  there,  provided  they  are  not 
members  of  the  Storthing.  The  father  and  son, 
or  two  brothers,  shall  not,  at  the  same  time,  have 
u  seat  in  the  council. 

11.  The  king  shall  appoint  a  governor  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  on  failure  it  shall 
be  governed  by  the  viceroy  or  a  governor,  with 
five  at  least  of  the  members  of  council.  They 
shall  govern  the  kingdom  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  king;  and  they  shall  observe  inviolably, 
as  much  the  principles  contained  in  this  funda- 
mental law  as  those  [relative  precepts  the  king 
shall  lay  down  in  his  instructions.  They  shall 
make  a  humble  report  to  the  king  upon  those 
affairs  they  have  decided.  All  matters  shall  be 
decided  by  plurality  of  votes.  If  the  votes 
happen  to  be  equal,  the  viceroy  or  governor,  or 
in  their  absence  the  first  member  of  council,  shall 
have  two. 

12.  The  prince  royal  or  his  eldest  son  can  bo 
viceroy ;  but  this  can  only  occur  when  they  have 
attained  the  majority  of  the  king.  In  the  case 
of  a  governor,  either  a  Norwegian  or  a  Swede 
may  be  nominated.  The  viceroy  shall  remain  in 
the  kingdom,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  reside 
in  a  foreign  one  beyond  three  months  each  year. 
When  the  king  shall  be  present,  the  viceroy's 
functions  shall  cease.  If  there  is  no  viceroy,  but 
only  a  governor,  the  functions  of  the  latter  shall 
also  cease,  in  which  event  he  is  only  the  first 
member  of  council. 

13.  During  the  residence  of  the  king  in 
Sweden,  he  shall  always  have  near  him  the 
minister  of  state  of  Norway,  and  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Norwegian  council,  when  they 
shall  be  annually  changed.  These  are  charged 
with  similar  duties,  and  the  same  constitutional 
responsibility  attaches  to  them  as  to  the  sitting 
council  in  Norway ;  and  it  is  only  in  their  pres- 
ence that  state  aiJairs  shall  be  decided  by  the 
king.  All  petitions  addressed  to  the  king  by 
Norwegian  citizens  ought,  first,  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Norwegian  council,  that  they  may  be  duly 
considered  previously  to  decisions  being  pro- 
nounced. In  general,  no  affairs  ought  to  be 
decided  before  the  council  has  expressed  an 
opinion,  in  case  it  should  be  met  with  important 
objections.  The  minister  of  state  of  Norway 
ought  to  report  the  affairs,  and  he  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  expedition  in  the  resolutions  which 
shall  have  been  taken. 

14.  The  king  shall  regulate  public  worship 
and  its  rites,  as  well  as  all  assemblies  that  have 
religion  for  their  object,  so  that  ministers  of  re- 
ligion may  observe  their  forms  prescribed  to  them. 
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15.  The  king  can  give  and  abolish  ordinances 
whicii  respect  commerce,  the  custom-house, 
manufactures,  and  police.  They  sliall  not,  how- 
ever, be  contrary  to  the  constitution  nor  the  laws 
adopted  by  the  Storthing.  They  shall  have  pro- 
visional force  until  tlie  next  Storthing. 

10.  The  king  shall  in  general  regulate  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Storthing.  The  public 
treasurer  of  Norway  shall  remain  m  Norway,  and 
the  revenues  shall  only  be  employed  towards  the 
expensis  of  Norway. 

17.  The  king  shall  superintend  the  manner 
in  wliich  the  domains  and  crown  property  of  the 
state  are  employed  and  governed,  in  the  manner 
fixed  by  the  Storthing,  and  which  shall  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  country. 

18.  The  king  in  council  lias  the  right  to  par- 
don criminals  when  the  supreme  tribunal  has 
pronoimced  its  opinion.  The  criminal  has  tlie 
choice  of  receiving  pardon  from  the  king  or  of 
submitting  to  the  punishment  to  which  he  is 
condemned.  In  the  causes  which  the  Odelsthing 
■would  have  ordered  to  be  carried  to  the  Rigsret, 
there  can  be  no  other  pardon  but  that  which 
shall  liberate  from  a  capital  punishment. 

19.  The  king,  after  having  heard  his  Norwe- 
gian council,  shall  dispo.se  of  all  the  civil,  eccle- 
siastic, and  milita.y  employments.  Those  who 
assist  in  the  functions  shall  swear  obedience  and 
fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  king.  The 
princes  of  the  royal  fanuly  cannot  be  invested 
with  any  civil  employment;  yet  the  prince  royal, 
or  his  eldest  son,  may  be  nominated  viceroy. 

20.  The  governor  of  the  kingdom,  the  minis- 
ter of  state,  other  members  of  council,  and  those 
employed  in  the  functions  connected  with  these 
offlces,  the  envoys  and  consuls,  superior  magis- 
trates, civil  and  ecclesiastic  commanders  of  regi- 
ments, and  other  military  bodies,  governors  of 
fortresses,  and  commanders-in-chief  of  ships  of 
war,  shall,  without  previous  arrest,  be  deposed 
by  the  king  and  his  Norwegian  council.  As  to 
the  pension  to  be  granted  to  those  employed  they 
shall  be  decided  by  the  first  Storthing.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  shall  enjoy  two-third  parts  of 
their  former  salary'.  The  others  employed  can 
t)nly  be  suspended  by  the  king,  and  they  shall 
afterwards  be  brought  before  the  tribunals,  but 
cannot  be  deposecf  excepting  by  order  of  an 
arrest,  and  the  king  cannot  make  them  change 
their  situations  contrary  to  their  will. 

21.  The  king  can  confer  orders  of  knighthood 
on  whomsoever  he  chooses,  in  reward  of  dis- 
tinguished services,  which  shall  be  published; 
but  he  can  confer  no  other  rank,  with  the  title, 
than  that  which  is  attached  to  every  employment. 
An  order  of  knighthood  does  not  liberatd  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  is  conferred  from  those  duties 
common  to  all  citizens,  and  particular  titles  are 
not  conferred  in  order  to  obtain  situations  in  the 
state.  Such  persons  shall  preserve  the  title  and 
rank  attached  to  those  situations  which  they 
have  occupied.  No  person  can,  for  the  future, 
obtain  personal,  mixed,  or  hereditary  privileges. 

22.  The  king  elects  and  dismisses,  whenever 
he  thinks  proper,  all  the  officers  attached  to  his 
court. 

23.  The  king  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces,  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  kingdom,  and 
these  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  without 
the  consent  of  the  Storthing.  They  will  not  be 
ceded  to  the  service  of  any  foreign  power,  and 
troops   belonging  to  a  foreign  power  (except 
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auxiliary  troops  in  case  of  a  hostile  invasion,) 
cannot  enter  the  country  without  the  consent  of 
the  Storthing.  During  peace,  the  Norwegian 
troops  shall  be  8tatione(l  in  Norwav,  and  not  iu 
Sweden.  NotwithsUmding  tliis  tiu!  king  may 
have  in  Sweden  a  Norwc-gian  guard,  composed 
of  volunteers,  and  may  for  a  short  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  weeks  in  a  year,  assemble  troops  in 
the  environs  of  the  two  countries,  for  exercising; 
bu*  in  (use  there  are  more  than  3,000  men,  com- 
posing tlie  army  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  they 
cannot  in  time  of  peace  enter  the  other.*  The 
Norwegian  army  and  gun-boats  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed without  the  consent  of  the  Storthing. 
The  Norwegian  fleet  shall  have  dry  docks,  and 
during  peace  its  stations  and  harbours  in  Nor- 
way. Ships  of  war  of  both  countries  shall  bo 
supplied  with  the  seamen  of  the  other,  so  lougaa 
they  shall  voluntarily  engage  to  serve.  The 
landwehr,  and  other  Norwegian  forces,  Avhich 
are  not  calculated  among  the  number  of  troops 
of  the  line,  shall  never  be  employed  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway. 

2-1.  The  king  has  the  right  of  assembling 
troops,  commencing  war,  making  peace,  conclud- 
ing and  dissolving  treaties,  sending  ministers  to, 
and  receiving  those  of,  foreign  courts.  When  he 
begins  war  he  ought  to  advise  the  council  of 
Norway,  consult  it,  and  order  it  to  prepare  an 
address  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  relative  to 
its  finances,  and  proper  means  of  defence.  On 
this  the  king  sliall  convoke  the  minister  of  state 
of  Norway,  and  those  of  the  council  of  Sweden, 
at  an  extraordinary  assembly,  when  lie  shall  ex- 
plain all  those  relative  circumstances  that  ought 
to  be  tjiken  into  consideration ;  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  council,  and  a  similar  one 
on  the  part  of  Sweaen,  upon  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, shall  then  be  presented.  The  king  shall  then 
require  advice  upon  these  objects;  and  each  shall 
be  inserted  in  a  register,  under  the  responsibility 
imposed  by  the  constitution,  when  the  king  shall 
then  adopt  that  resolution  which  he  judges  most 
proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

25.  On  this  occasion  all  the  members  of  coun- 
cil must  be  present,  if  not  prevented  by  some  law- 
ful cause,  and  no  resolution  ought  to  be  adopted 
unless  one  half  of  the  members  are  present.  In 
Norwegian  affairs,  which,  according  to  the  fif- 
teenth article,  are  decided  in  Sweden,  no  resolu- 
tion shall  be  taken  unless  the  minister  of  state  of 
Norway  and  one  of  the  members  of  council,  or 
two  members,  are  present. 

26.  The  representations  respecting  employ- 
ments, and  other  important  acts,  excepting  those 
of  a  diplomatic  and  military  nature,  properly  so 
called,  shall  be  refernul  to  the  council  by  him 
who  is  one  of  the  members  in  the  department 
charged  with  it,  who  shall  accordingly  draw  up 
the  resolution  adopted  in  council. 

27.  If  any  member  of  council  is  prevented 
from  appearing,  and  referring  the  affairs  which 
belong  to  his  peculiar  department,  he  shall  be  re- 
placed in  this  office  by  one  of  the  others  appointed 
to  this  purpose,  either  by  the  king,  if  personally 
present,  and  if  not,  by  him  who  has  precedence  in 
the  council,  jointly  with  the  other  members  com- 
posing it.     Should  several  of  these  be  prevented 

*  The  law  of  the  Storthlnpr,  5th  July  181«,  bears,  that 
troops  of  th«  line  shall  be  employed  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  kinsrdom.  and  the  interpp'tation  given  by  it  to  that 
law  is,  that  troops  of  the  line  shall  be  employed  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  kiogdomg.  — .— 
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from  appcariD/7,  so  that  only  one  half  of  the  ordi- 
nary number  is  present,  the  otlier  employed  In 
the  offices  sliall  in  like  manner  have  right  to  sit 
in  council;  and  in  that  event  it  shall  be  after- 
wards referred  to  the  king,  who  decides  if  they 
ought  to  continue  to  exercise  this  olflce. 

28.  Tiie  council  shall  keep  a  register  of  all 
affairs  that  may  come  imder  its  consideration. 
Every  individual  who  sits  in  it  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  give  his  opinion  freely,  which  the  king  is 
obliged  to  hear ;  but  it  is  reserved  to  his  majesty 
to  adopt  resolutions  after  he  has  consulted  his 
own  mind.  If  a  member  of  council  finds  that 
the  king's  resolution  is  contrary  to  the  form  of 
government,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  in- 
jurious to  the  state,  he  shall  consider  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  it,  and  record  his  opinion  in  the  register 
accordingly ;  but  he  who  remains  silent  shall  be 
presumed  to  have  agreed  with  the  king,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  it,  even  in  tiie  case  of  be- 
ing referred  to  at  a  future  period ;  and  the  Odels- 
thuig  is  empowered  to  bring  him  before  the 
Rijisret. 

21).  All  the  orders  issued  by  the  king  (mili- 
tary affairs  excepted)  shall  be  countersigned  by 
the  Norwegian  minister  of  state. 

30.  Resolutions  made  in  absence  of  the  king, 
by  the  council  in  Norway,  shall  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed and  signed  by  the  viceroy,  or  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  and  counteraigned  by  him  who 
shall  have  referred  them,  and  he  is  further  re- 

'  sponsible  for  the  accuracy  and  dispatch  with  the 
register  in  which  the  resolution  is  entered. 

31.  All  representations  relative  to  tlie  affairs 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  writings  concerning 
them,  must  be  in  the  Norwegian  language. 

32.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  if  a  son 
of  the  reigning  king,  shall  have  the  title  of  prince 
roj'al,  the  other  legitimate  heirs  to  the  crown 
shall  be  called  princes,  and  the  king's  daughters 
princesses. 

33.  As  soon  as  the  heir  shall  h:>ve  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  shall  have  a  right  to  sit 
in  council,  without,  however,  having  a  vote,  or 
any  responsibility. 

34.  No  prince  of  the  blood  shall  marry  with- 
out permission  of  the  king,  and  in  case  of  con- 
travention, he  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  Norway. 

35.  The  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal 
family,  shall  not,  so  far  as  respects  their  persons, 
he  bound  to  appear  before  other  judges,  but  be- 
fore the  king  or  whomsoever  he  shall  have  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

30.  The  minister  of  state  of  Norway,  as  well 
as  the  two  members  of  council  who  are  near  the 
king,  shall  have  a  seat  and  deliberative  voice  in 
the  Swedish  council,  where  objects  relative  to 
the  two  kingdoms  shall  be  treated  of.  In  affairs 
of  this  nature  the  advice  of  the  council  ought 
also  to  be  understood,  unless  these  require  quick 
dispatch,  so  as  not  to  allow  time. 

37.  If  the  king  happens  to  die,  and  the  heir 
to  the  throne  is  under  age,  the  council  of  Nor- 
way, and  that  of  Sweden,  shall  assemble,  and 
nuitually  call  a  convocation  of  the  Storthing  in 
Norway  and  Diet  of  Sweden. 

38.  Although  the  representatives  of  the  two 
kingdoms  should  have  assembled,  and  regulated 
the  administration  during  the  king's  minority,  a 
coimcil  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  members  shall  govern  the 
kingdoms,  and  follow  their  fundamental  recipro- 


cal laws.  The  minister  of  state  of  Norway  who 
sits  in  this  council,  shall  draw  by  ballot  in  order 
to  decide  on  which  of  its  members  the  preference 
shall  happen  to  fall. 

39.  The  regulations  contained  in  the  two  last 
articles  shall  be  always  eqimlly  adopted  after  the 
constitution  of  Sweden.  It  belongs  to  the  Swed- 
ish council,  in  this  quality,  to  be  at  the  head  of 
government. 

40.  With  respect  to  more  particular  and  neces- 
sary affairs  that  might  occur  in  cases  under  the 
three  former  articles,  the  king  shall  propose  to 
the  first  Storthing  in  Norway,  and  at  the  first 
Diet  in  Sweden,  a  law  having  for  its  basis  the 
principle  of  a  perfect  equality  existing  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

41.  The  election  of  guardians  to  be  at  the 
head  of  government  dunng  the  ling's  minority, 
shall  be  made  after  the  same  rules  and  manner 
formerly  prescribed  in  the  second  title.  Article 
5th,  concerning  the  election  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne. 

42.  The  individuals  who  in  the  cases  under 
the  38th  and  39th  articles,  are  at  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment, shall  be,  the  Norwegians  at  the  Storth- 
ing of  Norway,  and  shall  take  the  following  oath : 
' '  I  swear,  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  to  govern 
the  kingdom  conformably  to  its  constitution  and 
laws;"  and  the  Swedes  shall  also  make  a  similar 
oath.  If  there  is  not  a  Storthing  or  Diet,  it  shall 
be  deposited  in  writing  in  the  council,  and  after- 
wards repeated  at  the  first  of  these  when  they 
happen  to  assemble. 

43.  As  soon  as  the  governments  have  ceased, 
they  sliall  be  restored  to  the  king,  and  the  Storth- 
ing. 

44.  If  the  Storthing  is  not  convoked,  agree- 
ably to  what  is  expressed  in  the  38tli  and  39tli 
articles,  the  supreme  tribimal  shall  consider  it  as 
an  imperious  duty,  p.t  the  expiration  of  four 
weeks,  to  call  a  meeting. 

45.  Tlie  charge  of  the  education  of  the  king, 
in  case  his  father  may  not  have  left  in  ^  'riting 
instructions  regarding  it,  shall  be  reguUted  in 
the  manner  laid  down  under  the  5th  and  4l8t 
articles.  It  is  held  to  be  an  invariable  rule,  that 
the  king  during  his  minority  shall  learn  the  Nor-" 
wegian  language. 

46.  If  the  masculine  line  of  the  royal  family 
is  extinct,  and  there  has  not  been  elected  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  the  election  of  a  new 
dynasty  shall  be  proceeded  in,  and  after  the  man- 
ner prescribed  under  the  5tli  article.  In  the 
mean  time  the  executive  power  sliall  be  exercised 
agreeably  to  the  41st  article. 

Title  III. 
Article  1.  Legislative  power  is  exercised  by 
the  Storthing,  which  is  constituted  of  two  houses, 
namely,  the  Lagthing  and  Odelsthing. 

2.  None  shall  have  a  right,  to  vote  but  Nor- 
wegians, who  have  attained  twenty-five  years, 
and  resided  in  the  country  during  five  years. 
1.  Those  who  are  exercising,  or  who  have  exer- 
cised functions.  2.  Possess  land  in  the  country, 
which  has  been  let  for  more  than  five  years.  3. 
Are  burgesses  of  some  city,  or  possess  either  in 
it,  or  some  village,  a  house,  or  property  of  the 
value  of  at  least  three  hundred  bank  crowns  in 
silver. 

3.  There  shall  be  drawn  up  in  cities  by  the 
magistrates,  and  in  every  parish  by  the  jjublic 
authority  and  the  priest,  a  register  of  all  the  in- 
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habitants  who  are  voters.  They  shall  also  note 
in  it  without  tk-iay,  those  changes  which  may 
successively  take  place.  Before  being  inscribed 
in  the  register,  every  one  shall  take  an  oath,  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 

4.  Right  of  voting  is  suspended  in  the  follow- 
ing cases:  1.  By  the  accusation  of  crime  before 
a  tribuiuil ;  3.  By  not  attaining  the  proper  age ; 
53.  By  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  until  creditors 
have  obtained  their  payment  in  whole,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  former  has  arisen  from 
fire,  or  other  unforeseen  events. 

5.  The  right  of  voting  is  forfeited  definitively : 

1.  By  condemnation  to  the  house  of  correction, 
slavery,  or  punishment  for  defamatory  language ; 

2.  By  acceptance  of  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power,  without  the  consent  of  government.  3. 
By  obtaining  the  right  of  citizen  in  a  foreign 
country.  4.  By  conviction  of  having  purchased 
and  sold  votes,  and  having  voted  in  more  than 
one  electoral  assembly. 

O.  The  electoral  assemblies  and  districts  are 
held  every  three  years,  and  shall  finish  before  the 
end  of  the  month  of  December. 

7.  Electoral  assemblies  shall  be  held  for  the 
country,  at  the  manor-house  of  the  parish,  the 
church,  town-hall,  or  some  other  tit  place.  In 
the  country  they  shall  be  directed  by  the  first 
minister  and  assistants ;  and  in  towns,  b}'  niagis- 
tmtes  and  sherifTs;  election  shall  be  made  in  the 
order  appointed  by  the  registers.  Disputes  con- 
cerning the  right  of  voting  shall  be  decided  by 
the  directors  of  the  assembly,  from  whose  judg- 
ment an  api>eal  may  be  made  to  the  Storthing. 

8.  Before  proceeding  to  the  election,  the  con- 
stitution shall  be  read  with  a  loud  voice  in  the 
cities,  by  the  first  magistrate,  and  in  the  country 
by  the  curate. 

9.  In  cities,  an  elector  shall  be  chosen  by  fifty 
eligible  inhabitants.  They  shall  assemble  eight 
days  after,  in  the  place  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  choose,  either  from  amongst  themselves, 
or  from  others  who  are  eligible  in  the  department 
of  their  election,  a  fourth  of  their  number  to  sit 
at  the  Storthini^,  that  is  after  the  manner  of  three 
to  six  in  choosmg  one ;  seven  to  ten  in  electing 
two;  eleven  to  fourteen  in  choosing  three,  and 
fifteen  to  eighteen  in  electing  four;  which  is  the 
greatest  number  permitted  to  a  city  to  send.  If 
these  consist  of  less  than  150  eligible  inhabitants, 
thej'  shall  send  the  electors  to  the  nearest  city,  to 
vote  conjointly  with  the  electors  of  the  former, 
when  the  two  shall  only  be  considered  as  forming 
one  district.* 

10.  In  each  parish  in  the  country  the  eligible 
inhabitants  shall  choose  in  proportion  to  their 
number  electors  in  the  following  manner;  that  is 
to  say,  a  hundred  may  choose  one ;  two  to  three 
hundred,  three;  and  so  on  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.! Electors  shall  assemble  a  month  after,  in 
the  place  appointed  by  the  bailiff,  and  choose, 
either  from  amongst  themselves  or  the  others  of 

*  A  law  passed  8th  February  1816,  contains  this  omend- 
ment.  Twenty-five  electors  and  more  shall  not  elect  more 
than  three  representatives,  which  sliall  be,  od  interim, 
the  greatest  number  which  the  bailiwick  can  send  ;  and, 
*  consequently,  out  of  which  the  niimber  of  representatives 
in  the  county,  wliich  are  sixty-one,  shall  be  diminished 
from  fifty  to  fifty-three. 

+  If  future  StorthinRS  discover  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  towns  from  an  Increase  of  p)pulation  should 
amount  to  thirty,  the  same  Storthing  sliall  have  right  to 
augment  of  new  the  number  of  representotives  of  the 
_  country,  in  tlie  manner  fix«<l  by  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  shall  be  held  aa  a,  rule  in  future. 


the  bailiwick  eligible,  a  tenth  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  sit  at  the  Storthing,  so  that  five  to  fourteen 
nuiy  elioo.se  one;  fifteen  to  twenty-four  may 
choose  two  of  them;  twenty-five  to  thirty-four, 
three;  thirty-five  and  beyond  it,  four.  This  is  the 
greatest  numl)er. 

1 1.  The  powers  contained  in  the  flth  and  lOth 
articles  shall  have  their  proper  force  and  effect 
until  ne.xt  Storthing.  If  it  is  found  that  the  re- 
l)resentatives  of  cities  constitute  more  or  less  than 
one-third  of  those  of  the  kingdom,  the  Storthing, 
as  a  rule  for  the  future,  shall  have  right  to  change 
these  powers  in  such  a  manner  that  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  may  join  with  those  of  the 
country,  as  one  to  two;  and  the  total  number  of 
representatives  ought  not  to  be  imder  seventy- 
five,  nor  above  one  hundred. 

12.  Those  eligible,  who  are  in  the  country, 
and  are  prevented  from  attending  by  sickness, 
military  service,  or  other  proper  reasons,  can 
transmit  their  votes  in  writing  to  those  who  direct 
the  electoral  assemblies,  before  their  termination, 

13.  No  person  can  be  chosen  a  representative, 
imlcss  he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  ami  has  resided 
ten  years  in  the  coimtry. 

14.  The  members  of  council,  those  employed 
in  their  offices,  ofllcers  of  the  court,  and  its  pen- 
sioners, shall  not  be  chosen  as  representatives. 

15.  Individuals  chosen  to  be  representatives, 
are  obliged  to  accept  of  the  election,  unless  pre- 
vented by  motives  considered  lawfid  by  the  elect- 
ors, whose  judgment  may  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Storthing.  A  person  who  has 
appeared  more  than  once  as  representative  at  an 
ordinary  Storthing,  is  not  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
election  for  the  next  ordinary  Storthing.  If  legal 
reasons  i)revent  a  representative  from  appearing 
at  the  Storthing,  the  person  who  after  him  has 
most  votes  shall  take  his  place. 

16.  As  soon  as  representatives  have  been 
elected,  they  shall  receive  a  writing  in  the  coun- 
try from  the  superior  magistrate,  and  in  the  cities 
from  the  magistrate,  also  from  all  the  electors, 
as  a  proof  that  they  have  been  elected  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  constitution.  The  Storth- 
ing shall  judge  of  the  legality  of  this  authority. 

17.  All  representatives  have  a  right  to  claim 
an  indemnification  in  travelling  to  and  returning 
from  the  Storthing ;  as  well  as  subsistence  dur- 
ing the  period  they  shall  have  remained  there. 

18.  During  the  journey,  and  return  of  repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  the  time  they  may  have 
attended  the  Storthing,  they  are  exempted  from 
arrest;  unless  they  are  seized  in  some  flagrant 
and  public  act,  and  out  of  the  Storthing  they  shall 
not  be  respon-sible  for  the  opinions  they  may  have 
declared  in  it.  Every  one  is  bound  to  conform 
himself  to  the  order  established  in  it. 

lO.  Representatives,  chosen  in  the  manner 
above  declared,  compose  the  Storthing  of  the 
kingdont  of  Norway. 

20.  The  opening  of  the  Storthing  shall  1)e 
made  the  first  lawful  day  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, every  three  years,  in  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, unless  the  king,  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, by  foreign  invasion  or  contagious  disease, 
fixes  on  some  other  city  of  the  kingdom.  Such 
change  ought  then  to  be  early  announced. 

21.  In  extraonlinary  cases,  the  king  has  the 
right  of  a.sseml)ling  the  Storthing,  witliout  re- 
spect to  the  ordinary  time.  The  kin^  will  then 
cause  to  be  issued  a  jiroclamation,  which  is  to  be 
read  in  all  the  principal  churches  six  weeks  at 
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leant  previous  to  tin;  <liiy  fixed  for  the  iisseni- 
hliiig  of  ineuiberH  of  tbc  Storthing  at  the  plucc 
iil)|)i)intf»l. 

22.  Such  extraordinary  Storthing  may  be  dis- 
solved by  the  king  when  he  shall  judge  tit. 

23.  MeinlHjrs  of  the  Storthing  shall  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ottlce  during  three  con- 
secutive years,  as  much  during  an  extraordinary 
as  any  ordinary  Stortlnng  that  might  be  held 
during  this  time. 

24.  If  an  extrar)rdinary  Storthing  is  held  at  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  Storthing  ought  to  as- 
semble, tlie  functions  of  the  first  will  cease,  as 
soon  as  the  second  shall  have  met. 

25.  The  extraordinary  Storthing,  no  more 
than  the  ordinary,  can  be  held  if  two-thirds  of 
the  members  do  not  happen  to  be  present. 

20.  As  soon  as  the  Storthing  shall  be  organ- 
ized, the  king,  or  the  person  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  him  for  that  purpose,  shall  open  it  by 
an  address,  in  which  he  is  to  describe  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  and  those  objects  to  which  he  di- 
rects the  attention  of  the  Storthing.  No  deliber- 
ation ought  to  take  place  in  the  king's  presence. 
The  Storthing  shall  choo.se  from  its  members  one- 
fourth  part  to  form  the  I^agthing,  and  the  other 
three-fourths  to  constitute  the  Odelsthing.  Eacli 
of  these  houses  shall  have  its  private  meetings, 
and  nominate  its  president  and  secretary. 

27.  It  belongs  to  the  Storthing, —  1.  To  make 
and  abolish  laws,  establisli  imposts,  tjixes,  cus- 
tom-houses, and  other  public  acts,  which  shall, 
however,  only  exist  until  the  1st  of  July  of  that 
year,  when  a  new  Storthing  shall  be  assembled, 
unless  this  last  is  expressly  renewed  by  them. 
2.  To  make  loans,  by  means  of  the  credit  of  the 
state.  3.  To  watch  over  the  finances  of  the  state. 
4.  To  grant  sums  necessary  for  its  expenses.  5. 
To  fix  the  yearly  grant  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  king  and  viceroy,  and  also  appendages  of  the 
royal  family ;  which  ought  not,  however,  to  con- 
sist in  landed  property.  6.  To  exhibit  the  regis- 
ter of  the  sitting  council  in  Norway,  and  all  the 
reports,  and  public  documents  (the  affairs  of 
military  command  excepted),  and  certified  copies, 
or  extracts  of  the  registers  kept  by  the  ministers 
of  state  and  members  of  council  near  the  king,  or 
the  public  documents,  which  shall  have  been  pro- 
duced. 7.  To  commimicate  whatever  treaties 
the  king  shall  have  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
state  with  foreign  powers,  excepting  secret  arti- 
cles, provided  these  are  not  in  contradiction  with 
the  public  articles.  8.  To  require  all  individuals 
to  appear  before  the  Storthing  on  affairs  of  state, 
the  king  and  royal  family  excepted.  This  is  not, 
however,  applicable  to  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  as  tliey  are  invested  with  other  offices  than 
that  of  viceroy.  9.  To  examine  the  lists  of  pro- 
visional pensions ;  and  to  make  such  alterations 
as  shall  be  judged  necessary.  10.  To  name  five 
revisers,  who  are  annually  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  state,  and  publish  printed  extracts 
of  these,  which  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  revisers 
also  every  year  before  the  1st  of  July.  11.  To 
naturalize  foreigners. 

28.  Laws  ought  first  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Odelsthing,  either  by  its  own  members  or  the 
government,  through  one  of  the  members  of  coun- 
cil. If  the  proposition  is  accepted,  it  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Lagthing,  who  approve  or  reject  it; 
and  in  the  last  case  return  it  accompanied  with 
remarks.  These  shall  be  weighed  by  the  Odels- 
thing,  which  sets   the  proposed  law  aside,  or 


remits  it  to  the  Lagthing,  with  or  without  alter- 
ations. When  a  law  shall  have  been  twice  pro- 
posed by  the  Odelsthing  to  the  Lagthing,  and 
the  latter  shall  have  rejected  It  a  second  time, 
the  Storthing  shall  assemble,  when  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  shall  decide  upon  it.  Three  days  at 
least  ought  to  pass  between  each  of  those  delib- 
erations. 

2J>.'  When  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  Odels- 
thing shall  be  approved  by  the  Lagthing,  or  by 
the  Storthing  alone,  a  deputation  of  these  two 
houses  to  the  Storthing  shall  present  it  to  the 
king  if  he  is  i)resent,  and  if  not,  to  the  viceroy,  or 
Norwegian  council,  and  require  it  may  receive 
the  royal  sanction. 

30.  Should  the  king  approve  of  the  resolution, 
he  subscribes  to  It,  and  from  that  period  It  Is  de- 
clared to  pass  into  a  public  law.  If  he  disap- 
proves he  returns  It  to  the  Odelstlung,  declaring 
that  at  this  time  he  does  not  give  it  his  sanction. 

31.  In  this  event,  the  Storthing,  then  assem- 
bled, ought  to  submit  the  resolution  to  the  king, 
who  may  proceed  In  It  In  the  same  manner  if  the 
first  ordmary  Storthing  presents  again  to  him  the 
same  resolution.  But  If,  after  reconsideration. 
It  Is  still  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  the  third 
ordinary  Storthing,  and  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  king,  who  shall  have  been  intreated  not  to 
withhold  his  sanction  to  a  resolution  that  the 
Storthing,  after  the  most  mature  deliberations, 
believes  to  be  useful ;  It  shall  acquire  the  strength 
of  a  law,  even  should  It  not  receive  the  king's 
signature  before  the  closing  of  the  Storthing. 

32.  The  Storthing  shall  sit  as  long  as  It  shall 
be  judged  necessary,  but  not  beyond  three 
months,  without  the  king's  permission.  When 
the  business  is  finished,  or  after  It  has  assembled 
for  the  time  fixed.  It  Is  dissolved  by  the  king. 
His  Majesty  gives,  at  the  same  time,  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  decrees  not  already  decided,  either  In 
corroborating  or  rejecting  them.  All  those  not  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  are  held  to  be  rejected  by  him. 

33.  Laws  are  to  be  drawn  up  In  the  Norwe- 
gian language,  and  (those  mentioned  In  31st  arti- 
cle excepted)  in  name  of  the  king,  under  the  seal 
of  the  kingdom,  and  In  these  terms: — "We,  «&c. 
Be  It  known,  that  there  has  been  submitted  to 
us  a  decree  of  the  Storthing  (of  such  a  date) 
thus  expressed  (follows  the  resolution) ;  We  have 
accepted  and  sanctioned  as  law  the  said  decree, 
in  giving  It  our  signature,  and  seal  of  the  king- 
dom." 

34.  The  kiug's  sanction  is  not  necessary  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Storthing,  by  which  the  legis- 
lative body, — 1.  Declares  itself  organized  as  the 
Storthing,  according  to  the  constitution.  2. 
Regulates  its  internal  police.  8.  Accepts  or  re- 
jects writs  of  present  members.  4.  Confirms  or 
rejects  judgments  relative  to  disputes  respect- 
ing elections.  5.  Naturalizes  foreigners.  6. 
And  In  short,  the  resolution  by  which  the  Odels- 
thing orders  some  member  of  council  to  appear 
before  the  tribunals. 

35.  The  Storthing  can  demand  the  advice  of 
the  supreme  tribunal  in  judicial  matters. 

30.  The  Storthing  will  hold  its  sittings  with 
open  doors,  and  Its  acts  shall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished, excepting  In  cases  where  a  contrary  meas- 
ure shall  have  been  decided  by  the  plurality  of 
votes. 

37.  Whoever  molests  the  liberty  and  safety  of 
the  Storthing,  renders-  himself  guilty  of  an  act  of 
high  treason  towards  the  country. 
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Title  IV. 
Article  1.  Tlif  mcinbcrH  of  the  Lagthing  and 
suproiHu  tribunal  coiiiposinj;  the  Rigsret,  judge 
ill  the  tirst  and  last  instance  of  the  aliiiirs  i-ntercd 
upon  by  the  Odelsthiug,  either  against  the  mem- 
bers of  council  or  supreme  tribunal  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  exercise  of  their  ofllces,  or 
against  the  members  of  Storthing  for  acts  com- 
mitte<l  by  them  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Lagthing  has  the  precedence  in  the 
Rigsret. 

2.  The  accused  can,  without  declaring  Ids  mo- 
tive for  so  doing,  refuse,  even  a  third  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Rigsret,  provided,  however,  tlmt 
the  number  of  persons  who  compose  this  tribunal 
1k»  not  reduced  to  less  than  fifteen. 

3.  The  supreme  tribunal  sliall  judge  in  the 
last  instance,  and  ought  not  to  be  composed  of  a 
lesser  number  than  the  resident  and  six  assessors. 

4.  In  time  of  peace  the  supreme  tribunal, 
with  two  superior  officers  appointed  by  the  king, 
constitutes  a  tribunal  of  the  second  and  last  re- 
sort in  all  military  affairs  which  respect  life,  hon- 
our, and  loss  of  liberty  for  a  time  beyond  the 
space  of  three  months. 

5.  The  arrests  of  the  supreme  tribunal  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  called  upon  to  be  submitted  to 
revisal. 

6.  No  person  shall  be  named  member  of  the 
supreme  tribunal,  if  he  has  not  attained  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age. 

Title  V. 
Article  1.  Employments  in  the  states  shall  be 
conferred  only  on  Norwegian  citizens,  who  pro- 
fess the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion  —  have 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  Icing,  speak 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  are, — 1.  Either 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  parents  who  were  then 
subjects  of  the  state.  2.  Or  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  their  father  and  mother  being  Norwe- 
gians, and  at  that  period  not  the  subjects  of 
another  state.  3.  Or,  who  on  the  17th  May,  1814, 
had  a  permanent  residence  in  the  kingdom,  and 
did  not  refuse  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Norway.  4.  Or  who  in  future 
shall  remain  ten  years  in  the  kingdom.  5.  Or 
who  have  been  naturalized  by  the  Storthing. 
Foreigners,  however,  may  be  nominated  to  these 
ofilcial  situations  in  the  university  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  physicians,  and  consuls  in 
a  foreign  country.  In  order  to  succeed  to  an 
office  in  the  superior  tribunal,  the  person  must 
be  thirty  years  old ;  and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  in- 
ferior magistracy, —  a  judge  of  the  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  or  a  public  receiver,  he  must  be 
twenty-five. 

2.  Norway  does  not  acknowledge  herself  ow- 
ing any  other  debt  than  that  of  her  own. 

3.  A  new  general  code,  of  a  civil  and  criminal 
nature,  shall  first  be  published ;  or,  if  that  is  im- 
practicable, at  the  second  ordinary  Storthing. 
Meantime,  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  at  present  ex- 
isting, shall  preserve  their  effect,  since  they  are 
not  contrary  to  this  fundamental  law,  or  provi- 
sional ordinances  published  in  the  interval.  Per- 
manent taxes  shall  continue  to  be  levied  until 
next  Storthing. 

4.  No  protecting  dispensation,  letter  of  respite, 
or  restitutions,  shall  be  granted  after  the  new 
general  code  shall  be  publfahed. 

6.  No  persons  can  be  judged  but  in  conformity 
to  the  law,  or  be  punished  until  a  tribunal  shall 


have  taken  cognizance  of  the  charges  directed 
against  them.     Torture  shall  never  taker  place. 

O.  Laws  shall  have  no  retro-active  effect. 

7.  Fees  due  to  officers  of  justire  are  not  to  bo 
combined  with  rents  payable  to  the  pulilic  treas- 
ury. 

9.  Arrest  ought  not  to  take  place  excepting  in 
cases  and  in  the  manner  fixed  by  law.  Illegal 
arrests,  and  unlawful  delays,  render  him  wlio 
occasions  them  responsible  to  the  person  arrested. 
Government  is  not  authorized  to  eniploj-  military 
force  against  the  members  of  the  statt ,  but  un- 
der the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws,  unless  an 
as.sembly  which  disturbs  the  public  tnmquillity 
does  not  instantly  disperse  after  the  articles  of 
the  code  concerning  sedition  shall  hive  been 
read  aloud  three  times  by  the  civil  authorities. 

1).  The  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  estab- 
lished. No  person  can  be  punished  for  a  writ- 
ing he  has  ordered  to  be  printed  or  jjublished, 
whatever  may  be  the  contents  of  it,  unless  he 
has,  by  himself  or  others,  wilfully  (k-dared,  or 
prompted  others  to,  disobedience  of  the  laws, 
contempt  for  religion,  and  constitutional  powers, 
and  resistance  to  their  operations;  or  has  ad- 
vanced false  and  defamatory  accusations  against 
others.  It  is  permitted  to  every  onu  to  speak 
freely  his  opinion  on  the  administration  of  the 
state,  or  on  any  other  object  whatever. 

10.  New  and  permanent  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  industry  are  not  to  be  granted  in 
future  to  any  one. 

11.  Domiciliary  visits  are  prohibited,  except- 
ing in  the  cases  of  criminals. 

12.  Refuge  will  not  be  granted  to  those  who 
shall  be  bankrupts. 

13.  No  person  can  in  any  case  forfeit  his 
landed  property,  and  fortune. 

14.  If  the  interest  of  the  state  requires  that 
any  one  should  sacrifice  his  moveable  or  immove- 
able property  for  the  public  benefit,  he  shall  be 
fully  indemnified  by  the  public  treasury. 

15.  The  capital,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the 
domains  of  the  church,  can  be  applied  only  for 
the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  the  prosperity  of 
public  instruction.  The  property  of  benevolenj 
institutions  shall  be  employed  only  for  their  profit. 

16.  The  right  of  the  power  of  redemption 
called  Odelsret*,  and  that  of  possession,  called 
Aftedesret  (father's  right),  shall  exist.  Particu- 
lar regulations,  which  will  render  these  of  util- 
ity to  the  states  and  agriculture,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  first  or  second  Storthing. 

17.  No  county,  barony,  majorat  or  "fldei 
commis"!  shall  be  created  for  the  future. 

18.  Every  citizen  of  the  state,  without  re- 
gard to  birth  or  fortune,  shall  be  equally  obliged, 
during  a  particular  period,  to  defend  his  coun- 
try. :f  The  application  of  this  principle  and  its 
restrictions,  as  well  as  the  question  of  ascertain- 
ing to  what  point  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  country, 
that  this  obligation  should  cease  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,—  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  decision 

•  In  virtue  of  tho  right  of  "  Odelsret,"  meml)er8  of  a 
family  to  whom  certain  lands  oriKinally  pertained,  can 
reclaim  and  retake  po88»?ssion  of  the  same,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  j)rovitle(i  these  lauds  are  representa- 
tive of  tho  title  or  tile  family ;  tliat  is.  if  for  every  ten 
years  successively  they  shall  have  judicially  made  reser- 
vation of  their  riRht.  This  custom,  Injurious  perhaps  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  does,  however,  attach  the 
peasants  to  their  native  soil. 

+  Entail. 

t  Everv  person  is  obliged  to  serve  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three,  and  not  after. 
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of  the  first  onllnary  Storthing,  aftiT  they  shall 
have  hceii  (lischiirgcd  l»y  a  conuiiittee ;  in  the 
meantime,  vigoroim  efforts  sliall  preserve  their 
effect. 

10.  Norway  shall  retain  her  own  language, 
ber  own  tinanees  and  coin:  inHtitutions  whicli 
shall  be  determined  upon  by  laws. 

20.  Norway  has  the  rigljt  of  having  her  own 
flagof  trade  and  war,  wliich  shall  l>ean  union  tlag. 

21.  If  experience  should  show  the  necessity 
(if  changing  some  ])art  of  this  fundamental  law, 
a  ])ro])08ition  to  this  purpose  shall  be  made  to  an 


CONSTITUTION  OF  PLYMOUTH 
COLONY  (Compact  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers), 
tiee  Massacuusktth:  A.  D.  1620. 


ordinary  Storthing,  published  and  printed ;  and 
it  only  pertains  to  tlie  next  ordinary  Storthing 
to  decide  if  the  change  proposed  ought  to  Ij« 
efTecttial  or  not.  Such  alteration,  however, 
ought  never  to  Ih;  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
this  fundanjental  law;  and  .should  only  have  for 
its  object  those  nuKliflcations  in  widch  narticular 
regulations  do  not  alter  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution. Two-thirds  of  the  Storthing  ought  to 
agree  upon  such  a  change.  Christiana,  4th  No- 
vember, 1814.  See  Scandinavian  States  (Nor- 
way): A.  D.  1814-1815. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  POLAND  (The 
old).  See  Poland:  A.  D.  1578,  and  1578-1652. 
....(of  1791).     See  Poland:  A.  D.  1791-1703. 


CONSTITUTION  OF   PRUSSIA. 


The  following  text  of  the  Constitution  granted 
by  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Slst  of  January,  1850,  with  subseiiuent  altera- 
tions, is  a  translation  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lowe,  and  published  in  th(!  appendix  to  his  Life 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  1885. 

Wk,  Frederick  William,  «&c. ,  hereby  proclaim 
and  give  'o  know  that,  whereas  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Pnissian  State,  promulgated  by  us 
on  the  5th  December,  1848,  subject  to  revision 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  and  recog- 
nised by  both  Chambers  of  our  Kingdom,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  prescribed  revision;  we 
have  finally  established  that  Constitution  in 
agreement  with  both  Chambers.  Now,  there- 
fore, we  promulgate,  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  State,  as  follows: — 

Article  i. — All  parts  of  the  Monarchy  in  its 
present  extent  form  the  Prussian  State  Territory. 

Article  2. — The  limits  of  this  State  Territory 
can  only  be  altered  by  law. 

Article  3. — The  Constituticm  and  the  laws  de- 
termine under  what  conditions  the  quality  and 
Civil  rights  of  a  Prussian  may  be  acquired,  exer- 
cised, and  forfeited. 

Article  4. — All  Prussians  are  equal  before  the 
law.  Class  privileges  there  are  none.  Public 
"'  offlces,  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
law,  are  equally  accessible  to  all  who  are  com- 
petent to  hold  tliem. 

Article  5. — Personal  freedom  is  guaranteed. 
The  forms  and  conditions  under  which  any  limi- 
tation thereof,  especially  arrest,  is  permissible, 
will  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  6. — The  domicile  is  inviolable.  Intru- 
sion and  search  therein,  as  well  as  the  seizing  of 
letters  and  papers,  are  only  allowed  in  legally 
settled  cases. 

Article  7. — No  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  law- 
ful judge.  Exceptional  tribunals  and  "xtraordi- 
nary  commissions  are  inadmissible. 

Article  8. — Punishments  can  only  be  threatened 
or  inflicted  according  to  the  law. 

Article  9. — Property  is  inviolable.  It  can  only 
be  taken  or  curtailed  from  reasons  of  public  weal 
and  expediency,  and  in  return  for  statutory  com- 
pensation which,  in  urgent  cases  at  least,  shall 
be  fixed  beforehand. 

Article  10. — Civil  death  and  confiscation  of 
property,  as  punishments,  are  not  possible. 


Article  11. — Freedom  of  emigration  can  only 
be  limited  by  the  State,  with  reference  to  military 
service.     Migration  fees  may  not  be  levied. 

Article  12.— Freedom  of  religious  confession, 
of  meeting  in  religious  societies  (Art.  30  and  31), 
and  of  the  common  exercise  of  religion  in  private 
and  public,  is  guaranteed.  The  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights  is  independent  of  re- 
ligious belief,  yet  the  duties  of  a  citizen  or  a  sub- 
ject may  not  be  impaired  by  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

Article  13. — Religious  and  clerical  societies, 
which  have  no  corporate  rights,  can  only  acquire 
those  rights  by  special  laws. 

Article  14. — The  Christian  religion  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  those  State  institutions  which  are 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  religion — all  re- 
ligious liberty  guaranteed  by  Art.  12  notwith- 
standing. 

Article  15.* — The  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churches,  as  well  as  every  other  religious 
society,  regulate  nnd  administer  their  own  affairs 
in  an  independent  manner,  and  remain  in  poFses- 
sion  and  (jnjoyraent  of  the  institutions,  founda- 
tions, and  moneys  intended  for  their  purposes  of 
public  worship,  education,  and  charity. 

Article  16.* — Intercourse  between  religious 
societies  and  tlieir  superiors  shall  be  unobstructed. 
The  making  public  of  Church  ordinances  is  only 
subject  to  those  restrictions  imposed  on  all  other 
publications. 

Article  17, — A  special  law  will  be  passed 
with  respect  to  Church  patronage,  and  to  the 
conditions  on  which  it  may  be  abolished. 

Article  18.* — Abolished  is  the  right  of  nom- 
inating, proposing,  electing,  and  confirming,  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  to  ecclesiastical 
posts,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  State,  and  is 
not  based  on  patronage  or  special  legal  titles. 

Article  19. — Civil  marriage  will  be  introduced 
in  accordance  with  a  special  law,  which  shall  also 
regulate  the  keeping  of  a  civil  register. 

Article  20. — Science  and  its  doctrines  are  free. 

Article  21. — The  education  of  youth  shall  be 
sufficiently  cared  for  by  public  schools.  Par- 
ents and  their  substitutes  may  not  leave  their 
children  or  wards  without  that  education  pre- 
scribed for  the  public  folk-schools. 


*  Affected  by  the  Falk  laws  of  1875,  and  by  the  act  of 
1S87  which  repealed  them.  Bee  Gbrhant  :  A.  D.  1873- 
1887. 
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'  Article  aa.— Every  one  shall  he  at  liberty  to 
ffivo  instruction,  and  OHtahliHh  inHtitiitionM  for 
doing  so,  providing  lie  hIiiiII  have  given  proof  of 
hia  moral,  scientitic,  unci  tecliuical  capacity  to 
the  State  authorities  concerned. 

Article  33.— All  public  and  private  institu- 
tions of  an  educational  kitid  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  authorities  appointed  l)y  the  State. 
Puldic  teachers  have  tlie  riglits  and  duties  of 
State  servants. 

Article  34. — In  the  establishment  of  public 
follt  .Hcliools,*  confessional  differences  shall  re- 
ceive the  greatest  possible  consideration.  Re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  folk-schools  will  be 
superintended  by  the  religious  societies  con- 
cerned. Charge  of  the  other  (external)  affairs  of 
the  folk-schools  belongs  to  the  Parish  (Com- 
mune). With  the  statutory  cooperation  of  the 
Commune,  the  State  shall  ap[ioint  teachers  in 
the  i»ublic  folk-.schools  from  the  number  of  those 
qualilied  (for  such  posts). 

Article  25. — Tlie  means  for  establishing,  main- 
taining, aiul  enlarging  the  public  folk-schools 
shall  be  provided  by  tlie  Communes,  which  may, 
liowever,  be  assisted  by  the  State  in  proven  cases 
of  parochial  inability.  The  obligations  of  third 
persons  —  based  on  special  legal  titles  —  remain 
in  force.  The  State,  therefore,  guarantees  to 
teachers  in  folk-schools  a  steady  income  suitable 
to  local  circumstances.  In  public  folk-schools 
ediRution  shall  be  imparted  free  of  charge. 

Article  a6. — A  special  law  will  regulate  all 
matters  of  education. 

Article  27. — Every  Prussian  is  entitled  to  ex- 
press his  opmion  freely  by  word,  writing,  print, 
,  or  artistic  representation.  Censorship  may  not 
^  be  introduced;  every  other  restriction  on  freedom 
of  the  Press  will  only  be  imposed  by  law. 

Article  28. — Offences  committed  by  word, 
writing,  print,  or  artistic  representation  will  be 
punished  in  accordance  with  the  general  penal 
code. 

Article  29. — All  Prussians  are  entitled  to  meet 
in  closet!  rooms,  peacefully  and  unarmed,  with- 
V  out  previous  permission  from  the  authorities. 
But  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  open-air 
meetings,  which  are  subject  to  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  previous  permission  from  the  authori- 
ties. 

Article  30. — All  Prussians  have  the  right  to 
assemble  (in  societies)  for  such  purposes  as  do  not 
contravene  the  penal  laws.  The  law  will  regu- 
late, with  special  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
public  security,  the  exercise  of  the  right  guaran- 
teed by  this  and  the  preceding  article. 

Article  31. — The  law  shall  determine  the  con- 
ditions on  which  corporate  rights  may  be  granted 
or  refused. 

Article  32. — The  right  of  petitioning  belongs 
to  all  Prussians.  Petitions  under  a  collective 
name  are  only  permitted  to  authorities  and  cor- 
porations. 

Article  33. — The  privacy  of  letters  is  inviola- 
ble. The  necessary  restrictions  of  this  right,  in 
cases  of  war  and  of  criminal  investigation,  will 
be  determined  by  law. 

Article  34. — All  Prussians  are  bound  to  bear 
arms.  The  extent  and  manner  of  this  duty  will 
be  fixed  by  law. 

Article  35. — The  army  comprises  all  sections 
of  the  standing  army  and  the  Landwehr  (terri- 

•We  cannot  translate  "Volkschule"  better  than  by 
"folk-school." 


torial  forces).     In  the  event  of  war,  the  King  can 
call  out  the  Liindsturm  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Article  36.— The  armed  force  (of  the  nation) 
can  oidy  be  employed  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
ternal troubles,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  in 
tile  cases  and  manner  specified  by  statute,  and  on 
the  retjuisition  of  the  civil  authorities.  In  the 
latter  respi-ct  exceptions  will  have  to  bo  deter- 
mined by  law. 

Article  37. — Tlic  military  judiciary  of  the  army 
is  restricted  to  penal  nuittirs,  and  will  be  regu- 
lated by  law.  Provisions  with  regard  to  mlli- 
tarv  discipline  will  remain  the  subject  of  special 
ordinances. 

Article  38.— The  armed  force  (of  tlu;  nation) 
may  not  deliberate  either  when  on  or  off  duty; 
nor  may  it  otlierwi.se  assemble  tlinn  when  com- 
mandetl  to  do  so.  A.sseniblies  and  meetings  of 
the  Landwehr  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mili- 
tary institutions,  commands  and  ordinances,  are 
forbidden  even  when  it  is  not  called  out. 

Article  39.— The  provisions  of  Arts.  5,  0,  20, 
30,  and  33  will  only  apply  to  the  army  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  conflict  with  military  laws  and 
rules  of  discipline. 

Article  40.— The  establishment  of  feudal  ten-  / 
ures  is  forbithlen.     The  Feudal  Union  still  exist- 
ing with  respect  to  surviving  fiefs  sliall  be  dis- 
solved by  law. 

Article  41.— The  provisions  of  Art.  40  do  not 
apply  to  Crown  fiefs  or  to  non-State  fiefs. 

Article  42. — Abolislied  without  compensation, 
in  accordance  witli  sp(!cial  laws  jiassed,  are:  1. 
The  exercise  or  transfer  of  judicial  power  con- 
nected with  tile  po.ssession  of  certain  lauds,  to- 
gether with  the  dues  and  exemptions  accruing 
from  this  right ;  2.  The  obligations  arising  from 
patriarchal  jurisdiction,  vassalage,  and  former  tax 
and  trading  institutions.  And  with  these  rights 
are  also  abolished  the  counter-services  and  burdens 
hitherto  therewith  connected. 

Article  43. — The  person  of  the  King  is  inviola- 
ble. 

Article~44. — The  King's  Ministers  are  responsi- 
ble.    All  Government  a(;ts  (documentary)  of  the     • 
King  require  for  their  validity  the  approval  of  a 
Jlinister,  who  thereby  assumes  responsibility  for 
them. 

Article  45. — The  King  alone  is  invested  with 
executive  power.     He  appoints  and  dismisses    ^ 
Ministers.     He  orders  the  promulgation  of  laws, 
and  Lssues  the  necessary  ordinances  for  their  exe- 
cution. 

Article  46. — The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army. 

Article  47.— The  King  fills  all  posts  in  the 
army,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the  State 
service,  in  so  far  as  not  otherwise  ordained  by 
law. 

Article  48.— The  King  has  the  right  to  declare 
war  and  mn  peace,  and  to  conclude  other 
treaties  wii!  foreign  governments.  The  latter 
require  for  Uieir  validity  the  assent  of  the  Cham- 
bers in  so  far  as  they  are  commercial  treaties,  or 
impose  burdens  on  the  State,  or  obligations  on 
its  individual  subjects. 

Article  49.— The  King  has  the  right  to  par- 
don, and  to  mitigate  punishment.  But  in  favour  \f 
of  a  Minister  condemned  for  his  othcial  acts, 
this  right  can  only  be  exercised  on  the  motion  of 
that  Chamber  whence  his  indictment  emanated. 
Only  by  special  law  can  the  King  suppress  in- 
quiries already  instituted. 
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Article  50. — T\u-  KiiiK  nmy  ronfer  nnlura  and 
otlur  flmtinctioim,  not  <iirryin>?  with  tlu-ni  nrlvi- 
li-gcfl.  II*-  ixt-rciM-H  I  lie  ri^lit  of  c()in»Ki!  in  ac- 
conlnncc  witli  the  liiw. 

Article  51. — Tlic  King  convokes  the  (;iium- 
l)i'rH,  nnd  cIom-s  their  M'MHionH.  He  miiy  (HhhoIvc 
l)otli  ut  once,  or  only  ont;  at  a  time.  In  Hitch  a 
case,  liowfvtT,  the  clL'ttors  iniist  he  aswniljled 
within  a  period  of  00  days,  and  the  ChanilterH 
Huninione(i  witliin  a  ])erio<l  of  (M)  days  reHpecit- 
ively  afler  the  disHoliilion. 

Article  53. — The  King  van  adjourn  theCliain- 
hem.  But  witliout  their  iwHent  tidH  adjourn- 
ment may  not  exceed  the  Hpace  of  80  day8,  nor 
1)0  repeated  during  the  same  Mcsaion. 

Article  53. — The  Crown,  according  to  the 
lawH  of  tlie  Ituyal  House,  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line  of  that  House  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  primogeniture  and  agnatic  succession. 

Article  54. — The  King  attains  his  majority  on 
completing  his  18th  year.  In  presence  of  the 
united  Chambers  ho  will  take  the  oath  to  oh- 
serve  the  Constitution  of  the  Monarchy  stead- 
fastly and  inviolably,  and  to  rule  in  accordance 
with  it  and  tlic  laws. 

Article  55. — Without  the  consent  of  both 
Chund)er.s  the  King  cannot  also  bo  ruler  of  for- 
eign realms  (lleicht-). 

Article  56. — If  the  King  is  a  minor,  or  is 
otherwise  lastingly  prevented  from  ruling  him- 
self, the  Ilegency  will  be  undertaken  by  that 
agnate  (Art.  58)  who  has  attained  his  majority  and 
stands  nearest  the  Crown.  Ho  has  immediately  to 
convoiio  the  Chambers,  which,  in  united  session, 
will  decide  us  to  the  necessity  of  the  Regency. 

Article  57. — It  there  bo  no  agnate  of  age,  and 
if  no  legal  provision  has  previously  been  made 
for  sucli  a  contingency,  the  Ministry  of  State  will 
convoke  the  Chambers,  which  shall  then  elect  a 
Regent  in  united  ses.sion.  And  until  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Regency  by  him,  the  Ministry  of  State 
will  conduct  the  Government. 

Article  58. — The  Regent  will  exercise  the  pow- 
ers invested  in  the  King  in  the  latter's  name ;  and, 
after  institution  of  the  Regency,  he  will  take  an 
oath  before  the  united  Chambers  to  observe  the 
Constitution  of  the  Monarchy  steadfastly  and  in- 
violably, and  to  rule  in  accordance  with  it  and 
the  laws.  Until  this  oath  is  taken,  the  whole 
Ministry  of  State  for  the  time  being  will  remain 
responsible  for  all  acts  of  the  Government. 

Article  59, — To  the  Crown  Trust  Fund  apper- 
tains the  annuity  drawn  from  the  income  of  the 
forests  and  domains. 

Article  60. — The  Ministers,  as  well  as  the  State 
offlciiUs  appointed  to  represent  them,  have  access 
to  each  Chamber,  and  must  at  all  times  be  listened 
to  at  request.  Each  Chamber  can  demand  the 
presence  of  the  Ministers.  The  Ministers  are 
only  entitled  to  vote  in  one  or  other  of  the  Cham- 
bers when  members  of  it. 

Article  61.— On  the  resolution  of  a  Chamber 
the  Ministers  may  be  impeached  for  the  crime  of 
infringing  the  Constitution,  of  bribery,  and  of 
treason.  The  decision  of  such  a  case  lies  with 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Monarchy  sitting  in 
United  Senates.  As  long  as  two  Supreme  Tri- 
bunals co-exist,  they  shall  unite  for  the  above 
purpose.  Further  aetails  as  to  matters  of  re- 
sponsibility, (criminal)  procedure  (thereupon),  and 
punishments,  are  reserved  for  a  special  law. 

Article  62. — The  legislative  power  will  be  ex- 
ercised in  common  by  the  King  and  by  two  Cham- 


bora.  Every  law  re(|iiireH  the  asHrnt  of  the  King  j 
and  the  two  ( Chambers.  Money  bills  and  budgets 
shall  (Irst  lie  laid  iH'fore  the  Second  ( 'handier; 
and  the  latter  (i.  e. ,  budgets)  shall  eitiu^r  bo  wholly 
approv«'d  by  the  First  (Miumlier,  or  n-jected  alto- 
gether. 

Article  63. — In  the  event  only  of  its  being 
urgently  necessary  to  maintain  public  security, 
or  deal  with  an  unusual  state;  of  distn-ss  when 
the  ChamlM-rs  are  not  in  session,  ordinances, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  Constitution,  moy 
be  issued  with  the  force  of  law,  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  whole  Ministry.  Hut  these  must  be 
laid  for  approval  before  the  Chamliers  at  their 
next  meeting. 

Article  64. — The  King,  as  well  as  each  ('liam- 
ber,  has  the  right  of  proposing  laws.     Hills  that       , 
have  been  rejected  by  one  of  the  ChamlH-rs,  or 
by  the   King,   cannot  bo  re-introducod  in  the 
same  session. 

Articles  65-68.— The  First  Clmmbor  is  formed 
by  royal  ordinance,  which  can  o:/y  bo  altered  , 
by  a  law  to  be  issued  with  the  ap[>''.ival  of  the 
Chambers.  The  First  Chamber  is  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  King,  with  heredit- 
ary ri/jhts,  or  only  for  life. 

Article  69. — The  Second  Chamber  consists  of 
430  members.*  The  electoral  districts  are  de- 
termined by  law.  They  may  consist  of  one  or 
more  Circles  (Arrondissements),  or  of  one  or 
more  of  the  larger  towns. 

Article  70. — Every  Prussian  who  has  com- 
pleted his  2.5th  year  (i.  e. ,  attained  his  majority), 
and  is  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  elections  of 
the  Commune  where  he  is  domiciled,  is  entitled  ^ 
to  act  as  a  primary  voter  (Urwilhler).  Any  one 
who  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
several  Communes,  can  only  exercise  his  right  as 
primary  voter  in  one  Commune. 

Article  71. — For  every  250  souls  of  the  popu- 
lation, one  (secondary)  elector  (Wahlmann)  shall 
be  chosen.  The  primary  voters  fall  into  three 
classes,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  direct 
taxes  they  pay  —  and  In  such  a  manner  as  tlmt 
each  class  will  represent  a  third  of  the  sum-total 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  primary  voters.  This  ->/' 
sum-total  Is  reckoned : — (a)  by  Parishes,  in  case 
the  Commune  does  not  form  of  itself  a  primary 
electoral  district,  (b)  by  (Government)  Districta 
(Bezirke),  in  case  the  primary  electoral  district  con- 
sists of  several  Communes.  The  first  class  consists 
of  those  primary  voters,  highest  In  the  scale  of 
taxation,  who  pay  a  third  of  the  total.  The  sec- 
ond class  consists  of  those  primary  voters,  next 
highest  in  the  scale,  whose  taxes  form  a  second 
third  of  the  whole ;  and  the  third  class  Is  made  up 
of  the  remaining  tax-payers  (lowest  In  the  scale) 
who  contribute  the  other  tlilrd  of  the  whole. 
Each  class  votes  apart,  and  for  a  third  of  the 
secondary  electors.  These  cla'ses  may  be  divided 
Into  several  voting  sections,  noi.i  .>f  which,  liow- 
ever,  must  include  more  than  501/  primary  voters. 
The  secondary  voters  are  elected  In  each  class 
from  the  number  of  the  primary  voters  in  their 
district,  without  regard  to  the  classes. 

Article  72. — The  deputies  are  elected  by  the 
secondary  voters.  Details  will  be  regulated  by 
an  electoral  law,  which  must  also  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  those  cities  where  flour  and 
slaughter  duties  are  levied  Instead  of  direct  taxes. 

•  Originally  HSO  only  — a  number  which.  In  1881,  wag 
lncrea8e<i  by  i,  for  the  Principality  of  HobenzoUera,  and 
In  lb67  by  80  for  the  annexed  provinces. 
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Article  73. — Tlip  Ipffislattve  period  of  the  Sec- 
ond (.'luiiubcr  is  fixed  lit  tliriM'  years. 

Article  74. — EHkH'I"  us  deputy  to  th"  Herond 

Olmtuljor  i8  every   I'mssian   wlio  has  completed 

,    his  tlilrtiotli  yeiif,  Ims  forfeited  none  of  his  civil 

V  rights  in  con8«'(iiU'nce  of  u  vulid  judiciul  sentence, 
and  has  heen  a  Prussian  suhject  for  three  years. 
The  president  and  inendKirs  of  the  Supreme 
ciiamher  of  Accounts  cannot  sit  in  either  House 
of  the  Diet  (fjindla),'). 

Article  75. — After  the  lapse  of  a  legislative 
period  the  Chainhers  will  l)e  elected  anew,  and 
the  same  in  the  event  of  dissolution.  In  both 
cases,  previous  members  are  re-eligible. 

Article  76.— Both  Houses  of  the  Diet  of  the 
Monarchy  shall  be  regularly  ccmvened  by  the 
King  in  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  Novem- 

V  hit  in  each  year  till  the  middle  of  the  following 
January,  and  otherwise  as  often  as  circumstances 
remiire. 

Article  77. — The  Chambers  will  be  opened  and 
closed  by  the  King  in  person,  or  by  a  Minister 
appointed  by  him  to  do  so,  at  a  combined  sit- 
ting of  the  Chambers.  Both  Chambers  shall  be 
simultaneously  convened,  opened,  adjourned,  and 
closed.  If  one  Chamber  is  dissolved,  the  other 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  prorogued. 

Article  78. — Each  Chamber  will  examine  the 
credentials  of  its  members,  and  decide  thereupon. 
It  will  regulate  its  own  order  of  business  and  dis- 
cipline by  special  ordinances,  and  elect  its  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  and  offlce-bearers.  Civil 
servants  require  no  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
enter  the  Chamber.  If  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
accepts  a  salaried  office  of  the  State,  or  is  pro- 
moted in  the  service  of  the  State  to  a  post  involv- 

V  ing  higher  rank  or  increase  of  pay,  he  shall  lose 
his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only 
recover  his  place  in  it  by  re-election.  No  one 
can  be  member  of  both  Chambers. 

Article  79. — Tlie  sittings  of  both  Chambers 
are  public.  On  the  motion  of  its  president,  or 
of  ten  members,  each  Chamber  may  meet  in 
private  sitting — at  which  this  motion  will  then 
have  to  be  discussed. 

Article  80. — Neither  of  the  Chambers  can  pass 
a  resolution  unless  there  be  present  a  majority 
of  the  legal  number  of  its  members.  Each 
Chamber  passes  its  resolutions  by  absolute  ma- 
'^  jority  of  votes,  subject  to  any  exceptions  tluit 
may  be  determined  by  the  order  of  business  for 
elections. 

Article  81. — Each  Chamber  has  the  separate 
right  of  presenting  addresses  to  the  King.  No 
one  may  in  person  present  to  the  Chambers,  or 
to  one  of  them,  a  petition  or  address.  Each 
Chamber  can  transmit  the  communications  made 
to  it  to  the  Ministers,  and  demand  of  them  an 
answer  to  any  grievances  thus  conveyed. 

Article  82. — Each  Chamber  is  entitled  to  ap- 
"^^  point  commissions  of  inquiry  into  facts — for  its 
own  information. 

Article  83. — The  members  of  both  Chambers 
are  representatives  of  the  whole  people.  They 
vote  according  to  their  simple  convictions,  and 
are  not  bound  by  commissions  or  instructions. 

Article  84. — For  their  votes  in  the  Chamber 
they  can  never  be  called  to  account,  and  for  the 
opinions  they  express  therein  they  can  only  be 

V  called  to  account  within  the  Chamber,  in  virtue 
of  the  order  of  business.  No  member  of  a 
Chamber  can,  without  its  assent,  be  had  up  for 
^zamiuation,  or  be  arrested  during  the  Parlia- 


mentary wssion  for  any  penal  offence,  tmlcm  ho 
be  taken  in  the  act,  or  in  the  counwi  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  siiniiar  assent  shall  \h'  necessary 
in  the  ease  of  arrest  for  debts.  All  criminal 
proceedingH  agaiuHt  a  member  of  Ww  (Miamber, 
and  all  arrests  for  prelindnary  examination,  or 
civil  arrest,  shall  be  suspended  during  the  Par- 
liamentarv  session  on  demand  from  the  Chamber 
coneenieii. 

Article    85.— The    members    of    the    S<'cond 
Chaml)er  shall  receive  out  of  the  State  Treasury     / 
travelling  cx])enses  anil  daily  fees,  acronling  to  a  ^ 
statutory   scale;  and   renunciation   thereof  shall 
be  inadmissible. 

Article  86.— -The  judicial  power  will  l)o  exer- 
cised in  th(!  nunje  of  the  King,  by  independent 
tribunals  subject  to  no  other  authority  but  that 
of  the  law.  .ludgment  shall  be  executed  in  the 
name  of  the  King. 

Article  87.— The  fudges  will  be  appointed  for 
life  by  the  King,  or  in  his  name.  They  can  only 
be  removed  or  temporarily  suspended  from  ollice 
by  judicial  sentence,  and  for  reasons  foreseen  by 
the  mw.  Temporary  suspension  from  ollice  (not 
(uisuing  on  the  strength  of  a  law),  and  involuntary 
transfer  to  another  place,  or  to  the  retired  list, 
can  only  take  place  from  the  causes  and  in  the 
form  meiitioned  by  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  But  these  provisions  do  not  apply  t« 
cases  of  transfer,  rendered  necessary  by  changes 
in  the  organisation  of  the  courts  or  their  districts. 

Article  88  ((tMMeil). 

Article  89. — The  organisation  of  the  tribunals 
will  only  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  90, — To  the  judicial  office  only  thos^ 
can  be  appointed  who  have  qualified  themselves 
for  it  as  prescrilxid  by  law. 

Article  91. — Courts  for  special  kinds  of  affairs, 
and,  in  particular,  tribunals  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, shall  be  established  by  statute  in  those 
places  where  local  needs  may  require  them.  The 
organisation  and  jurisdiction  of  such  courts,  aa 
well  as  their  procedure  and  the  appointment  of 
their  members,  the  special  status  of  the  latter, 
and  the  duration  of  their  office,  will  be  determined 
by  law. 

Article  92. — In  Prussia  theie  shall  only  be  one 
supreme  tribunal. 

Article  93. — The  proceed'ngs  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts  shall  be  pt'dc.  But  the  public 
may  be  excluded  by  an  openly  declared  resolution 
of  the  court,  when  order  or  good  morals  may 
seem  endangered  (by  their  admittance).  In  other 
cases  publicity  of  proceedings  can  only  be  limited 
by  law. 

Article  9A. — In  criminal  cases  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  shall  be^determined  by  jurymen,  in  so 
far  as  exceptions  are  not  determined  by  a  law 
issued  with  the  previous  as.sent  of  tlie  Cham- 
bers. The  formation  of  a  jury-court  shall  be 
regulated  by  a  law. 

Article  95. — By  a  law  issued  with  the  previ- 
ous assent  of  tlie  Cliambers,  there  may  be  estab- 
lislied  a  special  court  whereof  the  jurisdiction 
shall  include  the  crimes  of  liigli  treason,  as  well 
as  those  crimes  against  the  internal  and  external 
security  of  the  State,  which  may  be  assigned  to 
it  by  law. 

Article  96. — The  competence  of  the  courts  and 
of  the  administrative  authorities  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  law.  Conflicts  of  authonty  between 
the  courts  and  the  administrative  autliorities  shall 
be  settled  by  a  tribunal  appointed  by  law. 
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Article  97. — A  liiw  shall  determine  the  condi- 
tions on  which  public,  civil,  and  military  officials 
may  be  sued  for  wrongs  committed  by  them  in 
exceeding  their  functions.  But  the  previous 
assent  of  olllcial  superiors  need  not  be  re- 
quested. 

Article  98. — The  special  legal  stjitus  (Rechts- 
verhtlltuisse)  of  State  officials  (including  advo- 
cates iind  solicitors)  not  belonging  to  the  judicial 
cla.ss,  .shall  be  determined  by  a  law,  which,  with- 
out r^'stricting  the  Government  in  the  choice  of 
its  executive  agents,  will  grant  civil  servants 
proper  protection  against  arbitrary  dismissal 
from  their  posts  or  diminution  of  their  pay. 

Article  99. — All  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  State  must  be  pre-estimated  for  every  year, 
and  be  presented  iu  the  Budget,  which  shall  be 
amiually  tixed  by  a  law. 

Article  100. — Taxes  and  dues  for  the  State 
Treasury  may  only  be  raised  iu  so  fur  os  they 
shall  have  been  included  in  the  Budget  or  or- 
dained by  special  laws. 

Article  loi, — In  the  matter  of  taxes  there 
must  be  no  privilege  of  persons.  Existing  tax- 
laws  shall  be  subjected  to  a  revision,  and  all 
,  such  privileges  abolished. 

Article  102. — State  and  Communal  officers  can 
only  levy  dues  on  the  strength  of  a  lav;. 

Article  103. — The  contracting  of  loans  for  the 
Stat*  Treasury  can  only  be  effected  on  the  strength 
of  a  law ;  and  the  sjime  holds  good  of  guarantees 
involving  a  burden  to  the  State. 

Article  104. — Budget  transgressions  require 
subsequent  approval  by  the  Chambers.  The  Bud- 
get will  be  e.vamined  and  audited  by  the  Supreme 
Chamber  of  Accounts.  The  general  Budget  ac- 
counts of  ^;very  year,  including  tabular  statistics 
of  the  National  Debt,  shall,  with  the  comments 
of  the  Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts,  be  laid 
before  the  Chambers  for  the  purpose  of  exonerat- 
ing the  Grovernment.  A  special  law  will  regulate 
the  establishment  and  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Chamber  of  Accounts. 

Article  105, — The  representation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Conununes.  Arrondissements  and 
Provinces  of  the  Prussian  State,  will  be  deter- 
mined in  detail  by  special  laws. 

Article  io6. — Laws  and  ordinan^'es  become 
binding  after  having  been  published  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  law.  The  examination  of  the  valid- 
ity of  properly  promulgated  Royal  ordinances  is 
not  within  the  competence  of  the  authorities,  but 
of  the  Chambers. 

Article  107. — The  Constitution  may  be  altered 
by  ordinary  legislative  means;  and  such  altera- 
tion shall  merely  require  the  usual  absolute  ma- 
i'ority  in  both  Chambers  on  two  divisions  (of  the 
louse),  between  which  there  must  elapse  a  period 
of  at  least  twenty-one  days. 

Article  108.— The  members  of  both  Chambers, 
and  all  State  officials,  shall  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
and  obedience  to  the  King,  and  swear  conscienti- 
ously to  observe  the  Constitution.  The  army 
will  not  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution. 

Article  109.— Existing  ta.xes  and  dues  will 
continue  to  be  raised;  and  all  piovisions  of  ex- 
isting statute-books,  single  laws,  and  ordinances, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  present  Constitution, 
will  remain  iu  foice  until  altered  by  law. 

Article  110. — All  authorities  holding  appoint- 
ments in  virtue  of  existing  laws  will  continue 
their  acti .  !ty  pending  the  issue  of  organic  laws 
aSectiug  them. 


Article  iii. — In  the  event  of  war  or  revolu- 
tion, ancl  pressing  danger  to  public  security 
therefrom  ensuing.  Articles  5,  6,  7,  27,  28,  29,  30, 
and  36  of  the  Constitution  may  be  suspended  for 
a  certain  time,  and  in  certain  districts  —  the  de- 
tails to  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  112. — Until  issue  of  the  law  contem- 
plated in  Article  26,  educational  matters  will  be 
controlled  by  the  laws  at  present  in  force. 

Article  113. — Prior  to  the  revision  of  the 
criminal  code,  a  special  law  will  deal  with 
offences  committed  by  word,  writing,  print,  or 
artistic  representation. 

Article  114  (abolished). 

Article  115. — Until  issue  of  the  electoral  law 
contemplated  in  Article  72,  the  ordinance  of  30th 
May,  1849,  touching  the  return  of  deputies  to 
the  Second  Cliamber,  will  remain  in  force;  and 
with  this  ordinance  is  associated  thj  provisional 
electoral  law  for  elections  to  the  Second  Cham- 
ber in  the  Iloheuzollern  Principalities  of  80th 
April,  1851. 

Article  n6. — The  two  supreme  tribunals  still 
existing  sliall  be  combined  into  one  —  to  be  or- 
ganised by  a  special  law. 

Article  117. — The  claims  of  State  officials  ap- 
pointed before  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  taken  into  special  consideration  by 
the  Civil  Servant  Law. 

Article  118. — Should  changes  in  the  present 
Constitution  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Constitution  to  be  drawn  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  Draft  of  26th  May,  1849,  such  altera- 
tions will  be  decreed  by  the  King ;  and  the  ordi- 
nances to  this  effect  laid  before  the  Chambers,  at 
their  first  meeting.  The  Chambers  will  then 
have  to  decide  whether  the  changes  thus  pro- 
visionally ordained  harmonise  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  Germany. 

Article  119. — The  Royal  oath  mentioned  in 
Article  54,  as  well  as  the  oath  prescribed  to  be 
taken  by  both  Chambers  and  all  State  officials, 
will  have  to  be  tendered  immediately  after  the 
legislative  revision  of  the  present  Constitution 
(Articles  62  and  108). 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
signature  and  seal. 

Given  at  Charlottenburg,  the  31st  January, 
1850.     (Signed)  Fhiedricii  Wiliislm. 

In  connection  with  Article  44  the  course  of  do- 
mestic and  parliamentary  politics  drew  forth  the 
following  Declnratory  Fiescript  from  the  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  in  1882: — "The 
right  of  the  King  to  conduct  the  Government  and 
policy  of  Prussia  according  to  his  own  discre- 
tion is  limited  by  the  Constitution  (of  January  31, 
1850),  but  not  abolished.  The  Government  acts 
(documentary)  of  the  King  require  the  counter- 
signature of  a  ^liuister,  and,  as  was  also  the  case 
before  the  Constitution  was  issued,  have  to  be 
represented  by  the  King's  Ministers;  but  they 
nevertheless  remain  Government  acts  of  the  King, 
from  whose  decisions  they  result,  and  who  thereby 
constit"*''^-'?!!!''  expresses  his  will  and  pleasure.  It 
is  th  .'"Tiissible,  and  leads  to  obscura- 

tioT     I         v.iT  'tsof  the  King,  when 

thi  '   V  is       •  ■  •  if  they  emanated 

v;.-,;;vjv:i    (ov  ,-        n        'ng  Tcsponsible 
,  and  ;-v>i,  rroi     '<•■  :'.!       ^ilmself.    The 
f.ion  of  Prussi.    ...   ^!'.r     .pressiou  of  the 
ical  tradition  of  tuts  country,  whose  de- 
v.    ^ment  is  based  ou  the  living  and  actual  re- 
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liilious  of  its  Kings  to  the  people.  Tliesc  relations, 
moreover,  do  not  admit  of  being  triuisferred  to 
tlie  Ministers  appointed  by  the  King,  for  they  at- 
tach to  the  person  of  the  King.  Their  preserva- 
tion, too,  is  a  political  necessity  for  Prus.sia.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  will  that  botlj  in  Prussia  and  in 
the  Legislative  Bodies  of  the  realm  (or  Reich), 
\/  there  may  be  no  doubt  left  as  to  my  own  consti- 
tutional right  and  that  of  my  successors  to  per- 
sonally conduct  the  policy  of  my  Government; 
and  that  the  theory  shall  always  be  gainsaid  that 
the  [doctrine  of  the]  inviolability  of  the  person 
of  the  King,  which  has  always  existed  in  Prus- 
sia, and  is  enunciated  by  Article  43  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  necessity  of  a  responsible  counter- 
signature of  my  Government  acts,  deprives  them 
of  the  character  of  Royal  and  independent  deci- 
sions.    It  is  the  duty  of  my  Ministers  to  support 


my  constitutional  rights  by  protecting  them  from 
doubt  and  obscuration,  and  I  expect  the  same 
from  all  State  servants  (Beamten)  who  have  taken 
to  me  the  olllcial  oath.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
impair  the  freedom  of  elections,  but  in  the  case  of 
those  ofHcials  who  are  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  my  Government  acts,  and  may,  therefore, 
in  conformity  with  the  disciplinary  law  forfeit 
their  sit  ions,  the  duty  solemnly  undertaken  by 
their  oaii<  .>t"  service  also  applies  to  the  representa- 
tion by  them  of  the  policy  of  my  Government 
during  election  times.  The  faithfid  performance 
of  this  duty  I  shall  thankfully  acknowledge,  and 
I  expect  from  all  oflicials  that,  in  view  of  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  they  will  refrain  from  all  agi- 
tation against  my  Government  also  during  elec- 
tions.—  Berlin,  January  4,  1883. —  Wilhelm. 
Von  Bismarck.     To  the  Ministry  of  State. " 
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"Four  fundamental  laws  account  for  the  pres- 
ent political  constitution  of  Sweden:  the  law 
concerning  the  form  of  government  (regerings- 
formen)  dated  June  6,  1809;  the  law  on  represen- 
tation (riksdags-ordningen),  June  22,  1866;  the 
order  of  successiou  (successions-ordningen),  Sept. 
26,  1810;  and  the  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
(tryckfrihets-fOrordningen),  July  16,  1812.  The 
union  with  Norway  is  regulated  by  the  act  of 
union  (riks-akten),  Aug.  6,  1815.  .  .  .  The  re- 
presentation of  the  nation,  since  the  law  of  June 
22,  1866,  rests  not  as  formerly  on  the  division  of 
the  nation  into  four  orders,  but  on  election  only. 
Two  chambers,  having  equal  authority,  compose 
the  diet.  The  members  of  the  first  chamber  are 
elected  for  nine  years  by  the  '  landstingen '  (spe- 
cies of  provincial  assemblies)  and  by  the  '  stads- 
fullmilktige'  (municipal  counsellors)  of  cities 
which  do  not  sit  in  the  '  landsting. ' " — Lalor's 
Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  v.  3,  pp.  834-835. 
—•'The  First  Chamber  consists  (1892)  of  147 
members,  or  one  deputy  for  every  30,000  of  the 
population.  The  election  of  the  members  takes 
place  by  the  'Landstings,' or  provincial  repre- 
sentations, 25  in  number,  and  the  municipal  cor- 
porations of  the  towns,  not  already  represented 
in  the  'Landstings, 'Stockholm,  GOteberg,  MalmO 
and  NorrkOping.  All  members  of  the  First 
Chamber  must  be  above  35  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  possessed  for  at  least  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  election  cither  real  property  to  the 
taxed  value  of  80,000  kroner,  or  4,444  1.,  or  an 
annual  income  of  4,000  kroner,  or  223  1.  They 
are  elected  for  the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain 
no  payment  for  their  services.  The  Second  Cham- 
ber consists  (Autumn  1892)  of  228  members,  of 
whom  76  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  146  by  the 
rural  districts,  one  representative  being  returned 
for  every  10,000  of  the  population  of  towns,  one 
for  every  'Domsaga,'  or  rural  district,  of  under 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  two  for  rural  districts  of 


over  40,000  inhabitants.  All  natives  of  Sweden, 
aged  21,  possessing  real  property  to  the  taxed 
value  of  1,000  kroner,  or  56  1.,  or  farming,  fo"* 
a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  landi  ' 
property  to  the  taxed  value  of  6,0(J0  kroner,  or 
j  333  1.,  or  paying  income  tax  on  an  annual  in- 
j  come  of  800  kroner,  or  45  1. ,  are  electors ;  and  all 
*  natives,  aged  25,  possessing,  and  having  pos- 
sessed at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  election, 
the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected  members 
of  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  quali- 
fied electors  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  1890  was 
j  288,096,  or  CO  of  the  population;  only  110,896, 
I  or  38.5  of  the  electors  actually  voted.  In  the 
smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the  election 
may  either  be  direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  majority.  The  election  is  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
kroner,  or  07  1.,  for  each  session  of  four  months, 
besides  travelling  expenses.  .  .  .  The  members 
of  both  Chambers  are  elected  by  ballot,  both  in 
town  and  country." — Statesman's  Tear-book,  1893, 
p.  965. — "The  Diet,  or  Riksdag,  assembles  every 
year,  in  ordinary  .session,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
or  the  day  following,  if  the  15th  is  a  holiday.  It 
may  be  convoked  in  extraordinary  session  by  the 
king.  In  case  of  the  decease,  absence,  or  illness 
of  the  king,  the  Diet  may  be,  convoked  extraor- 
dinarily by  the  Council  of  Strte,  or  even,  if  this 
latter  neglects  to  do  so,  by  the  tribunals  of  second 
instance.  The  king  may  dissolve  the  two  cham- 
bers simultaneously,  or  one  of  them  alone,  dur- 
ing tlie  ordinary  sessions,  but  the  new  Diet  as- 
sembles after  the  three  months  of  the  dissolution, 
and  can  only  be  dissolved  again  four  months 
after  rcsimiing  its  sitting.  The  king  dissolves 
the  extraordinary  session  when  he  deems  proper. 
.  .  .  The  Diet  divides  the  right  of  initiative 
with  the  king:  the  consent  of  the  synod  is  neces- 
sary for  ecclesiastical  Laws.  .  .  .  Every   three 
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years  the  Diet  names  a  commission  of  twenty- 
four  members  (twelve  from  each  chamber), 
cliarged  with  the  duty  of  electing  six  persons 
who  are  commissioned  imdcr  the  presidency  of 
the  Proctireur  general  of  the  Diet  to  watch  over 
the  liberty  of  the  press." — Q.  Demombynes,  Con- 
dtitutions  Eurojmnneii,  v.  1,  pp.  84-90. — T  ' 

lowing  is  the  text  of  the  Constitution  as  1 

in  1809,  the  subsequent  modifications  of  winch 
are  indicated  above : 

Form  of  government  adopted  by  the  King  and 
the  Esfaxtes  of  the  Swedish  Realm,  at  Stockholm, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1809;  together  with  the 
Alterations  afterwards  introduced. 

We  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the 
Swedes,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals,  «&c.  «fcc.  &c. 
Heir  to  Norway,  Duke  of  Sleswick-Holstein, 
Stom\am,  and  Ditmarsen,  Count  of  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorst,  &c.  &c.  &c.  make  known,  that 
having  unlimited  confidence  in  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  charged  them  with  drawing  up  a  new 
form  of  government,  as  the  perpetual  ground- 
work of  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  our 
common  native  land,  We  do  hereby  perform  a 
dear  and  pleasing  duty  in  promulgating  the  fun- 
damental law  (winch  has  been)  upon  mature  de- 
liberation, framed  and  adopted  by  the  estates  of 
the  realm,  and  presented  imto  Us  this  day,  to- 
gether with  their  free  and  unanimous  offer  of 
the  Swedish  crown.  Having  with  deep  emotion 
and  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  which  has  afforded  Us  so  striking  a  proof 
of  confidence  and  attachment,  complied  with 
their  request,  We  trust  to  our  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote its  happinesp,  as  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  the  monarch  and  the  subjects  have 
been  marked  so  distinctly,  that,  without  en- 
croachment on  the  sacred  nature  and  power  of 
majesty,  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  people 
is  protected.  We  do  therefore  hereby  adopt, 
sanction,  and  ratify  this  form  of  government, 
such  as  it  follows  here : — 

We  the  underwritten  representatives  of  the 
Swedish  realm,  counts,  barons,  bishops,  knights, 
nobles,  clergymen,  burghers,  and  peasants,  as- 
sembled at  a  general  Diet,  in  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  at  home,  Do  he  n  by  make  known, 
that,  having  by  the  late  change  of  government,  to 
which  we,  the  deputies  of  the  Swedish  people, 
gave  our  unanimous  assent,  exercised  our  rights 
of  drawing  up  a  new  and  improved  constitution, 
we  have,  in  repealing  those  fundamental  laws, 
which  down  to  this  day  have  been  in  force  more 
or  less;  viz.,  — The  Form  of  Government  of  the 
21st  of  August  1772,  the  Act  of  Union  and  Se- 
curity, of  the  2l8t  of  February  and  the  3d  of 
April  !789.  the  Ordinance  of  Diet,  of  the  24th  of 
January  1617,  ..s  well  as  all  those  laws,  acts, 
statutes,  and  resolutions  comprehended  under 
the  denomination  of  fundamental  laws;  —  We 
have  Resolved  to  adopt  for  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den and  its  dependencias  the  following  constitu- 
tion, which  from  henceforth  shall  be  the  chief 
fundamental  law  of  the  realm,  reserving  to  Our- 
selves, before  the  expira'ion  of  the  present  Diet, 
to  consider  the  other  ''andamental  lawa,  men- 
tioned in  the  83th  a*">i.'lc  of  this  constitution. 

Article  1.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  shall  be 
governed  by  a  king,  who  shall  be  hereditary  in 
that  order  of  succession  which  the  estates  will 
further  hereafter  determine. 

2.  The  king  shall  profess  the  pure  evangelical 
faith,  such  uf  is  cuntained  and  declared  la  the 


Augsburgian  Confession,  and  explained  in  the 
Decree  of  the  Diet  at  Upsala  in  the  year  1593. 

3.  The  majesty  of  tiic  king  shall  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable;  and  his  actions  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  censure. 

4.  The  king  shall  govern  the  realm  alone,  in 
the  manner  determined  by  this  constitution.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  (to  be  specified)  he  shall 
take  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  state,  which  shall 
be  constituted  of  vrell-informed,  experienced, 
honest,  and  generally-esteemed  native  Swedes, 
noblemen  and  commoners,  who  profess  the  pure 
evangelical  faith. 

5.  The  council  of  state  shall  consist  of  nine 
members,  vi/.,  the  minister  of  state  and  justice, 
who  shall  always  be  a  member  of  the  king's  su- 
preme court  of  judicature,  the  minister  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  six  counseHor3  of  state,  three 
of  whom  at  least  must  have  held  civil  offices,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  court,  or  aulic  chancellor. 
The  secretaries  of  state  shall  have  a  seat  and 
vote  in  the  council,  when  they  have  to  report 
matters  there,  and  in  cases  that  belong  to  their 
respective  departments.  Father  and  son,  or  two 
brothers,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  constant 
members  of  the  council  of  state. 

O.  The  secretaries  of  state  shall  be  four,  viz. 
—  One  for  military  affairs;  a  second  for  public 
economy,  mining,  and  all  other  affairs  connected 
with  the  civil  and  interior  administration ;  a  tiiiid 
for  the  finances  of  the  realm,  inland  and  foreign 
commerce,  manufactures,  &c. ;  and  the  fourth, 
for  affairs  relating  to  religion,  public  education, 
and  charities. 

7.  All  affairs  of  government  shall  be  laid 
before  the  king,  and  decided  in  a  council  of 
state :  those  of  a  ministerial  nature,  however,  ex- 
cepted, concerning  the  relations  of  the  realm 
with  foreign  powers,  and  matters  of  military 
command,  which  the  king  decides  in  his  capacity 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces. 

8.  The  king  can  make  no  decision  in  matters 
in  which  the  council  of  state  are  to  be  heard,  un- 
less at  least  three  counsellors  of  state,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  whom  it  concerns,  or  his  deputy- 
secretary,  are  present. — All  the  members  of  the 
council  shall,  upon  due  notice,  attend  all  deliber- 
ations deemed  of  importance,  and  which  concern 
the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom;  such  as  questions  for  adopting  new 
statutes,  repealing  or  altering  those  in  existence, 
introducing  new  institutions  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration,  «&c. 

9.  Minutes  shall  be  kept  of  all  matters  which 
shall  come  before  tl'  king  in  his  council  of  state. 
The  ministers  nl  o,  the  counsellors  of  state, 
the  aulic  chancellor,  and  the  secretaries  of  state 
or  deputy-secretaries,  shall  be  peremptorily  bound 
to  deliver  their  opinions:  it  is,  however,  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  to  decide.  Should  it,  how- 
evci',  unexpectedly  occur,  that  the  decisions  of 
the  king  are  evidently  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  common  law  of  the  realm,  it  shall 
in  that  case  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
council  of  state  to  make  spirited  remonstrances 
against  such  decision  or  resolution.  Unless  a 
different  opinion  has  been  recorded  in  the  min- 
utes (for  then  the  counsellors  present  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  advised  the  king  to  the  adopted 
measure^  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
responsfhle  for  their  advices,  as  enacted  in  the 
106th  atticlc. 
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10.  Necessary  informations  having  been  de- 
mandea  and  obtained  from  the  proper  boards, 
authorities,  and  functionaries,  the  affairs  for  de- 
liberation sliall  be  prepared  by  tl>e  secretary  of 
state  and  eight  slcilful  and  impc  :ial  men,  con- 
sisting of  four  nobles  and  four  rommoners,  in 
order  to  their  being  laid  before  the  king  in  the 
council  of  state. — The  secretary,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  members  of  this  committee  (which  are 
nominated  by  the  king)  for  preparing  the  gf^neral 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  shall  upon  all  occasions, 
when  so  met,  deliver  their  opinions  to  the  minutes, 
which  shall  afterwards  be  reported  to  the  king 
and  the  council  of  state. 

1 1.  As  to  the  management  of  the  ministerial 
affairs,  they  may  be  prepared  and  conducted  in 
the  manner  which  appears  most  suitable  to  the 
king.  It  appertains  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  lay  such  matters  before  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  aulic  chancellor,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  council,  if  the  chancellor  cannot 
attend.  In  the  absence  of  the  minister  of  state 
this  duty  devolves  upon  the  aulic  chancellor,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  council  of  state,  whom 
his  majesty  may  appoint.  After  having  ascer- 
tained the  opinions  of  these  official  persons  en- 
tered in  the  minutes,  and  for  which  they  shall 
be  responsible,  the  king  shall  pronounce  his  de- 
cision in  their  presence.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  aulic  chancellor  to  keep  the  minutes  on 
these  occasions.  The  king  shall  communicate  to 
the  council  of  state  the  information  on  these 
topics  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  a  general  knowledge  even  of  this  branch 
of  the  administration. 

12.  The  king  can  enter  into  treaties  and  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers,  after  having  ascer- 
tained, as  enacted  in  the  prfceding  article,  the 
opinion  of  the  minister  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  aulic  chancellor. 

13.  When  the  king  is  at  liberty  to  commence 
war,  or  conclude  peace,  he  shall  convoke  an  ex- 
traordinary council  of  state:  the  ministers  of 
state,  tlie  counsellors  of  state,  the  aulic  chancel- 
lor, and  the  secretaries  of  state ;  and,  after  having 
explained  to  them  the  circumstances  which  re- 
quire their  consideration,  he  shall  desire  their 
opinions  thereon,  which  each  of  them  shall  in- 
dividually deliver,  on  the  responsibility  defined 
in  the  107th  article.  The  king  shall  thereafter 
have  a  right  to  adopt  the  resohitions,  or  make 
such  decision  as  may  appear  to  him  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  kingdom. 

14.  The  king  shall  have  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

15.  The  king  shall  decide  in  all  matters  of 
mititary  command,  in  the  presence  of  tliat  min- 
ister or  officer  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  n^c 
general  management  thereof.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  person  to  give  his  opinion,  under 
responsibility,  upon  the  resolutions  taken  by  tho 
kin^,  and  in  case  of  these  being  contrary  to  his 
advice,  he  shall  be  bound  to  enter  his  objections 
and  counsel  in  the  minutes,  which  the  king  must 
confirm  by  his  own  signature.  Should  this  min- 
ister or  official  person  find  the  resolutions  of  the 
king  to  be  of  a  <langerou3  tendency,  or  founded 
on  mistaken  or  erroneous  principles,  he  shall  ad- 
vise his  majesty  to  convoke  two  or  more  military 
officers  of  a  superior  rank  into  a  council  of  war. 
Tile  king  shall,  however,  be  at  liberty  to  comply 
with  or  to  reject  this  proposition  for  a  council  of 
war;  and  if  approved  of,  he  may  take  what  no- 


tice he  plea-ses  of  the  opinions  of  such  council, 
which  shall,  however,  be  entered  in  the  minutes. 
10.  The  king  shall  promote  the  exercise  of 
justice  and  right,  and  prevent  partiality  and  in- 
justice. He  sliail  not  deprive  any  subject  of 
life,  honour,  liberty,  and  property,  without  pre- 
vious trial  and  sentence,  and  in  that  order  which 
the  laws  of  the  country  prescribe.  lie  shall  not 
disturb,  or  cause  to  be  disturbed,  tlie  peace  of  any 
individual  in  liis  house.  He  shall  not  banish  any 
from  one  place  to  another,  nor  constrain,  or  cause 
to  be  constrained,  the  conscience  of  any;  but 
shall  protect  every  one  in  the  free  excrci.se  of  his 
religion,  provided  he  does  not  thereby  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  society,  or  occasion  public 
offence.  The  king  shall  cause  every  one  to  bo 
tried'  in  that  court  to  which  he  properly  belongs. 

17.  The  king's  prerogative  of  justice  shall  be 
invested  in  twelve  men,  learned  m  the  law,  six 
nobles,  and  six  commoners,  who  have  shown 
knowledge,  experience,  and  integrity  in  judicial 
matters.  They  shall  be  styled  counsellors  of 
justice,  and  constitute  the  king's  supreme  court 
of  justice. 

18.  The  supreme  court  of  justice  shall  take 
cognizance  of  petitions  to  the  king  for  cancelling 
sentences  which  have  obtained  legal  force,  ana 
granting  extension  of  time  in  lawsuits,  when  it 
has  been,  through  some  circumstances,  forfeited. 

19.  Ii  information  be  sought  by  judges  or 
courts  of  justice  concerning  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  the  explanation  thus  required 
shall  be  given  by  the  said  supreme  court. 

20.  In  time  of  peace,  all  cases  referred  from 
the  courts  martial  shall  be  decided  in  the  supreme 
court  of  justice.  Two  military  officers  of  a  su- 
perior degree,  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  shall, 
with  the  responsibility  of  judges,  attend  and 
have  a  vote  in  sucli  cases  in  the  supreme  court. 
The  number  of  judges  may  not,  however,  exceed 
eight.  In  time  of  war,  all  such  cases  shall  be 
tried  as  enacted  by  the  articles  of  war. 

21.  The  king,  should  he  think  tit  to  attend, 
sliall  have  right  to  two  votes  in  causes  decided 
by  the  supreme  court.  All  questions  concerning 
explanations  of  the  law  shall  be  reported  to  him, 
and  his  suffrages  counted,  even  though  he  should 
not  have  attended  ;he  deliberations  of  the  court. 

22.  Causes  of  minor  importance  may  be  de- 
cided in  the  supreme  court  by  five  members,  or 
even  four,  if  they  are  all  of  one  opinion ;  but  in 
causes  of  greater  consequence  seven  counsellors, 
at  least,  must  attend.  More  than  eight  members 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  four  noblemen  and  four 
commoners,  may  not  be  at  one  time  in  active 
service. 

23.  All  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  shall  issue  in  the  king's  name,  and  under 
his  hand  and  seal. 

24.  The  cases  shall  be  prepared  in  the  "king's 
inferior  court  for  revision  of  judiciary  affairs," 
in  order  to  be  laid  before,  or  produced  in  the 
supreme  court. 

25.  In  criminal  cases  the  king  has  a  right  to 
grant  panlon,  to  mitigate  capital  punishment, 
and  to  restore  i)roperty  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
In  applications,  however,  of  this  kind,  the  su- 
l)reme  court  shall  be  heard,  and  tlie  king  give 
his  decision  in  the  council  of  state. 

no.  When  matters  of  justice  are  laid  before 
the  council  of  state,  tlie  minister  of  state  and 
justice,  and,  at  least,  two  counsellors  of  state, 
two  members  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  chan- 
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cellor  of  justice  shall  attend,  who  must  all  deliver 
their  tjpmions  to  the  minutes,  according  to  the 
general  instruction  for  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  quoted  in  the  91st  article. 

27.  The  king  shall  nominate,  as  chancellor  of 
justice,  a  jurisconsult,  an  i  hie  and  impartial 
man,    who  has  previously   h"ld  the  olliee  of  a 

Judge.  It  shall  be  his  chief  duty,  hs  the  highest 
egal  officer  or  attorney  general  of  the  king,  to 
prosecute,  either  personally  or  through  the  offi- 
cers or  flscals  under  him,  in  all  such  cases  as  con- 
cern the  public  safety  and  the  riglits  of  the  crown, 
on  the  king's  behalf,  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  to  take  cognizance  of,  and 
correct,  errors  committed  by  judges  or  other 
legal  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties. 

28.  The  king,  in  his  council  of  state,  has  a 
right  to  appoint  native  Swedes  to  all  such  offices 
and  places  within  the  kingdom  for  which  the 
king's  conimissions  are  granted.  The  proper  au- 
thorities shall,  however,  send  in  the  names  of 
the  candidates  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  such  , 
employments.  The  king  may,  likewise,  appoint 
foreigners  of  eminent  talents  to  military  offices, 
without,  however,  entrusting  to  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  fortresses  of  the  realm.  In  prefer- 
ments the  king  shall  only  consider  the  merits 
and  the  abilities  of  the  candidates,  without  any 
regard  to  th 'ir  birth.  Ministers  and  counsellors 
of  state  and  of  Justice,  sc^retariesof  state,  judges, 
and  all  other  civil  officers,  must  always  b3  of  the 
pure  evangelical  faith. 

29.  The  archbishop  and  bishops  shall  be 
elected  as  formerly,  and  the  king  nominates  one 
of  the  three  candidates  proposed  to  him. 

30.  The  king  appoints,  as  formerly,  the  in- 
cumbents of  rectories  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
As  to  the  consistorial  benefices,  the  parishioners 
shall  be  maintained  in  their  usual  right  of  election. 

31.  Citizens,  who  are  freemen  of  towns,  shall 
enjoy  their  privilege  as  heretofore,  of  proposing 
to  the  king  three  candidates  for  the  office  of  bur- 
gomaster or  mayor,  one  of  whom  the  king  selects. 
The  aldermen  and  secretaries  of  the  magistracy 
of  Stockholm  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner. 

32.  The  king  appoints  envoys  to  foreign 
courts  and  the  officers  of  the  embassies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  minister  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  aulic  chancellor. 

33.  When  offices,  for  which  candidates  are 
proposed,  are  to  be  filled  up,  the  members  of  the 
council  of  state  Khali  deliver  their  opinions  on  the 
qualiticatious  and  merits  of  the  applicants.  They 
shall  also  have  right  to  make  respectful  remon- 
strances against  the  nomination  of  the  king  re- 
specting other  offi.ces. 

34.  The  new  functionaries  created  by  this 
constitution,  viz. — the  ministers  and  counsellors 
of  state  and  counsellors  of  justice,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  crown,  and  may  not  hold  any  other  civil 
offices.  The  two  ministers  of  state  are  the  highest 
functionaries  of  the  realm.  The  counsellore  of 
state  shall  hold  the  rank  of  generals,  and  the 
counsellors  of  justice  that  of  lieutenant-generals. 

35.  The  minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  counsellors  of  state,  the  presidents  of  the 
public  boards,  the  grand  governor  of  Stocldiolm, 
the  deputy  governor,  and  the  chief  magistrate 
of  police  in  the  city,  the  aulic  chancellor,  the 
chancellor  of  justice,  the  secretaries  of  state, 
the  governors  or  lord  lieutenants  of  provinces, 
Held  marshals,  generals  and  admirals  of  all  de- 


grees, adjutant  generals,  adjutant  in  chief,  ad- 
jutants of  the  staff,  the  governors  of  fortresses, 
captain  lieutenants,  and  officers  of  the  king's  life 
guards,  colonels  of  the  regiments,  and  officers 
second  in  command  in  the  foot  and  horae  guards, 
lieutenant-colonels  in  the  brigade  of  the  life  regi- 
ments, chiefs  of  the  artillery  of  the  royal  en- 
gineers, ministers,  envoys,  and  commercial  agents 
with  foreign  powers,  and  official  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  king's  cabinet  for  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence, and  at  the  embassies,  as  liolding 
places  of  trust,  can  be  removed  by  the  king, 
when  he  considers  it  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  realm.  The  king  shall,  however,  signify  his 
determination  in  the  council  of  state,  the  mem- 
bers whereof  shall  be  bound  to  make  respectful 
remonstrances,  if  they  see  it  expedient. 

36.  Judges,  and  all  other  official  persons,  not 
inchuled  in  the  preceding  article,  cannot  be  sus- 
pended from  their  situations  without  legal  trial, 
nor  be  translated  or  removed  to  other  places, 
without  having  themselves  applied  for  these. 

37.  The  king  has  power  to  confer  dignities  on 
those  who  have  served  their  country  with  fidelity, 
bravery,  virtue,  and  zeal.  He  may  also  promote 
to  the  order  of  counts  and  barops,  j^ersons,  who 
by  eminent  merits  have  deserved  such  an  honour. 
Nobility  and  the  dignity  of  a  count  and  baron, 
granted  from  this  time,  shall  no  longer  devolve 
to  any  other  than  the  individual  himself  thus 
created  a  noble,  and  after  him,  to  the  oldest  of 
his  male  issue  in  a  direct  descending  line,  and  this 
branch  of  the  family  being  extinct,  to  the  nearest 
male  descendant  of  the  ancestor. 

38.  All  despatches  and  orders  emanating  from 
the  king,  excepting  such  as  concern  military  af- 
fairs, shall  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary'who 
has  submitted  then*  to  the  council,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  their  being  conformable  to  the  minutes. 
Should  the  secretary  find  any  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  king  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  he  shall  make  his  remonstrances 
respecting  the  same,  ui  the  council  of  state. 
Should  the  king  still  persist  In  his  determination, 
it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  re- 
fuse his  countersign,  and  resign  his  place,  which 
he  may  not  resume  until  the  estates  of  the  realm 
shall  have  examined  and  approved  of  his  con- 
duct. He  shall,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
ceive his  salary,  and  all  the  fees  of  his  office  as 
formerly. 

39.  If  the  king  wishes  to  go  abroad,  he  shall 
communicate  his  resolution  to  the  council  of  state, 
in  a  full  assembly,  and  take  the  opinion  of  all  its 
members,  as  enacted  in  the  ninth  article.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  king  he  may  not  interfere 
with  the  government,  or  exercise  the  regal  power, 
which  shall  be  carried  on,  in  his  name,  by  the 
council  of  state ;  the  council  of  state  cannot,  how- 
ever, confer  dignities  or  create  counts,  barons, 
and  knights;  and  all  officers  appointed  by  the 
council  shall  only  hold  tlieir  places  ad  interim. 

40.  Should  the  king  be  in  such  a  state  of 
health  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom,  the  council  of  state  shall 
conduct  the  administration,  as  enacted  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

41.  The  king  shall  be  of  age  after  having  com- 
pleted eighteen  years.  Should  the  king  die  be- 
fore the  heir  of  tiie  crown  has  attained  this  age, 
the  government  shall  be  conducted  by  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  acting  with  regal  power  and  au- 
thority, iu  the  name  of  the  king,  until  the  estates 
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of  the  realm  shall  have  appointed  a  provisional 
government  or  regency ;  and  the  council  of  state 
is  enjoined  strictly  to  conform  to  the  enactments 
of  this  constitution. 

42.  Should  the  melancholy  event  take  place, 
that  the  whole  royal  family  became  extinct  on 
the  male  side,  the  council  of  state  sliall  exercise 
tlic  government  with  regal  power  and  authority, 
until  the  estates  have  chosen  another  royal  house, 
and  the  new  king  has  taken  upon  liunself  the 
government.  All  occurrences  or  things  having 
reference  to  tlie  four  last  articles,  sliall  be  deter- 
mined by  tlie  whole  council  of  state  and  the  sec- 
retaries of  state. 

43.  When  tlie  king  takes  the  field  of  battle, 
or  repairs  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he 
shall  constitute  four  of  the  members  of  tlie  coun- 
cil of  state  to  exercise  the  government  in  those 
affairs  wliich  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe. 

44.  No  prince  of  the  royal  family  shall  be 
permitted  to  marrj^  without  liaving  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  king,  and  in  the  contrary  case 
shall  forfeit  his  right  of  inlieritance  to  the  king- 
dom, both  for  himself  and  descendants. 

45.  Neither  the  crown  prince,  or  any  other 
prince  of  tlie  royal  family,  shall  have  any  appan- 
age or  civil  place.  The  princes  of  the  blood  may, 
however,  bear  titles  of  dukedoms  and  principali- 
ties, as  heretofore,  but  without  any  claims  upon 
those  provinces. 

46.  The  kingdom  shall  remain  divided,  as 
heretofore,  into  governments,  under  the  usual 
provincial  administrations.  No  governor-general 
sliall,  from  this  time,  be  appointed  within  the 
kingdom. 

47.  The  courts  of  justice,  superior  as  well  as 
inferior,  shall  administer  justice  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  The  provincial 
governors,  and  all  other  public  functionaries, 
shall  exercise  the  offices  entrusted  to  th^m  accord- 
ing to  existing  regulations ;  they  shall  obey  the 
orders  of  the  king,  and  be  responsible  to  him  if 
any  act  is  done  contrary  to  law. 

48.  The  court  of  the  king  is  under  his  own 
management,  and  he  may  at  his  own  pleasure  ap- 
point or  discharge  all  his  officers  and  attendants 
there. 

49.  The  estates  of  the  realm  shall  meet  every 
fifth  year.  In  the  decree  of  every  Diet  the  day 
shall  be  fixed  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  estates. 
The  king  may,  however,  convoke  the  estates  to 
an  extraordinary  Diet  before  that  time. 

50.  The  Diets  shall  be  held  in  the  capital,  ex- 
cept when  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  or  some 
other  important  impediment,  may  render  it  dan- 
gerous for  the  safety  of  the  representatives. 

51.  When  the  king  or  council  convokes  the 
estates,  the  period  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Diet  shall  be  subsequent  to  the  thirtieth,  and 
within  the  fiftieth  day,  to  reckon  from  that  day 
when  the  summons  has  been  proclaimed  in  the 
churches  of  the  capital. 

52.  The  king  names  the  speakers  of  the  nobles, 
the  burghers  and  the  peasants:  the  archbishop 
is,  at  all  times,  the  constant  speaker  of  the  clergy. 

53.  The  estates  of  the  realm  shall,  immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  elect  the 
different  committees,  which  are  to  prepare  the  af- 
fairs intended  for  their  consideration.  Such  com- 
mittees shall  consist  in, —  a  constitutional  com- 
mittee, which  shall  take  cognizance  of  questions 
concerning  proposed  alterations  in  the  fundamen- 
tal laws,  report  thereupon  to  the  representatives, 


and  examine  the  minutes  held  in  the  council  of 
state;  — a  committee  of  finances,  which  sliall  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  state  and  management 
of  the  revenues ;  —  a  committee  of  taxation,  for 
regulating  the  taxes;  —  a  committee  of  the  bank 
for  inciuiring  into  tlie  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  national  bank ;  —  a  law  committee  for 
digesting  propositions  concerning  improvements 
in  the  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical  laws;  — 
a  c-'nmittee  of  public  grievances  and  matters  of 
economy,  to  attend  to  the  defects  in  public  in- 
stitutions, suggest  alterations,  &c. 

54.  Should  the  king  desire  a  special  commit- 
tee for  deliberating  with  him  on  such  matters  as 
do  not  come  within  tlie  cognizance  of  any  of  the 
other  committees,  and  are  to  be  kept  secret,  the 
estates  shall  select  it.  This  committee  shall,  how- 
ever, have  no  right  to  adopt  any  resolutions,  but 
only  to  give  their  opinion  on  matters  referred  to 
them  by  the  king. 

55.  The  representatives  of  the  realm  shall  not 
discuss  any  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
nor  can  any  other  committee  than  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  above  article  hold  their  delibera- 
tions before  him. 

50.  General  questions  started  at  the  meetings 
or  the  orders  of  the  estates,  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately discussed  or  decided,  but  shall  be  referred 
to  the  proper  committees,  which  are  to  give  their 
opinion  thereupon.  The  propositions  or  report 
of  the  committees  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  any  alteration  or  amendment,  be  referred 
to  the  estates  at  the  general  meetings  of  all  the 
orders.  If  at  these  meetings,  observations  should 
be  made  which  may  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  measure,  these  objections  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  committee,  in  order  to  its  being 
examined  and  revised.  A  proposition  thus  pre- 
pared having  been  again  referred  to  the  estates, 
it  shall  remain  with  them  to  adopt  it,  with  or 
without  alterations,  or  to  reject  it  altogether. 
Questions  concerning  alterations  in  the  funda- 
mental laws,  shall  be  thus  treated :  —  If  the  con- 
stitutional committee  approves  of  tlie  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  representatives,  or  the  committee 
reports  in  favour  of  or  against  a  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  king,  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
shall  be  referred  to  the  estates,  who  may  discuss 
the  topic,  but  not  come  to  any  resolution  during 
that  Diet. —  If  at  the  general  meetings  of  tlie 
orders  no  observations  are  made  against  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  question  shall  be 
postponed  till  the  Diet  following,  and  then  be  de- 
cided solely  by  yes  or  no,  as  enacted  in  the  75th 
article  of  the  ordinance  of  Diet. —  If,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, objections  are  urged  at  the  general  meet- 
ings of  the  orders  against  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  these  shall  be  referred  back  for  its  re- 
consideration. If  all  the  orders  be  of  one  opinion, 
the  question  shall  be  postponed  for  final  decision, 
as  enacted  above.  Should  again  a  particular 
order  differ  from  the  other  orders,  twenty  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  from  among  every  order,  and 
added  to  the  committee,  for  adjusting  the  differ- 
ences. The  question  being  thus  prepared,  shall 
be  decided  at  the  following  Diet. 

57.  The  ancient  rigiit  of  the  Swedish  people, 
of  imposing  taxes  on  tliemselves,  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  estates  only  at  a  general  Diet. 

58.  The  king  shall  at  every  Diet  lay  before 
the  committee  of  finances  the  state  of  the  rev- 
enues in  all  their  branches.  Should  the  crown 
have  obtained  subsidies  through  treaties  with  for- 
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eign  powers,  these  shall  be  explained  in  the  usual 
way. 

50,  The  king  shall  refer  to  the  decision  of 
this  eomniittee  to  determine  what  the  government 
may  require  beyond  tiie  ordinary  taxation,  to  be 
raised  by  an  extraordinary  grant. 

OO.  No  tuxes  of  any  description  whatever  can 
be  increa.sed  without  tlie  express  consent  of  the 
estates.  Tlie  king  may  not  farm  or  let  on  lease 
the  revenues  of  ntate,  for  the  sake  of  profit  to 
hini-self  and  the  crown;  nor  grant  monopolies  to 
private  individuals,  or  Corporations. 

Gl.  All  taxes  shall  be  paid  to  the  end  of  that 
term  for  which  they  have  been  imposed.  Should, 
however,  the  estates  meet  before  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  new  regulations  shall  take  place. 

02.  The  funds  required  by  government  hav- 
ing been  ascertained  by  the  committee  of  finances, 
it  shall  rest  with  the  estates  whether  to  assign 
proportionate  means,  and  also  to  determine  how 
tlie  various  sums  granted  shall  be  appropriated. 

<J3.  Besides  these  means,  two  adequate  sums 
shall  be  voted  and  set  apart  for  the  disposal  of 
the  king,  after  ht  has  consulted  the  council  of 
state, —  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  or  some 
other  important  object ;  —  the  other  sum  to  be 
deposited  in  the  national  bank,  in  case  of  war, 
after  the  king  has  ascertained  the  opinion  of  the 
council  and  convened  the  estates.  The  seal  of 
the  order  for  this  latter  sum  may  not  be  broken, 
nor  the  money  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  bank,  till  the  summons  to  Diet  shall  have  been 
duly  proclaimed  in  the  churches  of  the  capital. 

04.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  land,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  grants  which  may  be  voted 
by  the  estates,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  king 
for  the  civil  list  and  other  specified  purposes. 

65.  The  above  means  may  not  be  applied  but 
for  the  assigned  purposes,  and  the  council  of 
state  shall  be  responsible  if  they  permit  any 
deviation  in  this  respect,  without  entering  their 
remonstrances  in  the  minutes,  and  poir.ting  out 
what  the  constitution  in  this  case  ordains. 

00.  The  funds  of  amortissement  or  national 
debt,  shall  remain,  as  heretofore,  under  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  the  estates,  who  have 
guaranteed  or  come  under  a  responsibility  for 
the  national  debt ;  and  after  having  received  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  finances  on  the  ailairs 
of  that  establishment,  the  estates  will  provide, 
through  a  special  grant,  the  requisite  means  for 
paying  the  capital  as  well  as  the  interest  of  this 
debt,  in  order  that  the  credit  of  the  kingdom  may 
be  maintained. 

07.  The  deputy  of  the  king  shall  not  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  directors  or  commissioners  of 
the  funds  of  aaiortissement,  on  any  other  occasion 
than  when  the  directors  are  disposed  to  take  his 
opinion. 

68.  The  means  assigned  for  paying  off  the 
national  debt  shall  not,  under  any  pretence  or 
condition,  be  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 

69.  Should  the  estates,  or  any  particular 
order,  entertain  doubts  either  in  allowing  the 
grant  proposed  by  the  committee  of  finances,  or 
as  to  the  participation  in  the  taxes,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  management  of  the  funjls  of  amor- 
tissement, these  doubts  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  committee  for  their  further  consideration.  — 
If  the  committee  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinions 
of  the  estates,  or  a  single  order,  it  shall  depute 
some  members  to  explain  circumstances.  Should 
this  order  still  persist  in  its  opinion,  the  question 


shall  be  decided  by  th(>  resolution  of  three  onlers. 
If  two  orders  be  of  one,  and  the  other  two  of  a 
different  opinion,  thirty  new  members  of  every 
order  shall  be  added  to  the  committee  —  the  com- 
mittee shall  then  vote  conjointly,  and  not  by 
orders,  with  folded  billets,  for  adopting,  or  re- 
jecting, unconditionally  the  proposition  of  the 
committee. 

70.  The  committee  of  taxation  shall  at  every 
Diet  suggest  general  principles  for  dividing  the 
future  taxes,  and  the  amount  having  been  fixed, 
the  committee  shall  also  propose  hovtr  these  are 
to  be  paid,  referring  their  proposition  to  the  con- 
sideration and  decision  of  the  states. 

71.  Should  a  difference  of  opinion  arise  be- 
tween the  orders,  as  to  these  principles  and  the 
mode  of  applying  them,  and  dividing  the  taxes; 
or,  what  hardly  can  be  presumed,  any  order  de- 
cline participating  in  the  proposed  taxation,  the 
order,  which  may  thus  desire  some  alteration, 
shall  communicate  their  views  to  the  other  repre- 
sentatives, and  suggest  in  what  mode  this  altera- 
tion may  be  effected  without  frustrating  the 
general  object.  The  committee  of  taxation  hav- 
ing again  reported  thereon  to  the  estates,  they, 
the  estates,  shall  decide  the  question  at  issue.  If 
three  orders  object  to  the  proposition  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  shall  be  rejected.  If,  again,  three 
orders  oppose  the  demands  of  a  single  order,  or 
if  two  be  of  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the 
other  two,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  finances,  with  an  additional  num- 
ber of  members,  as  enacted  in  the  above  article. 
If  the  majority  of  this  committee  assent  to  the 
proposition  of  the  committee  of  taxation,  in  those 
points  concerning  which  the  representatives  liave 
disagreed,  the  proposition  shall  be  considered  as 
the  general  resolution  of  the  estates.  Should  it, 
on  the  contrary,  be  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  or  be  rejected  by  three  orders,  the  com- 
mittee of  taxation  shall  propose  other  princii  les 
for  levying  and  dividing  the  taxes. 

72.  The  national  bank  shall  remain,  as  for- 
merly, under  the  superintendence  and  guarantee 
of  the  estates,  and  the  management  of  directors 
selected  from  among  all  the  orders,  according  to 
existing  regulations.  The  states  alone  can  issue 
bank-notes,  which  are  to  be  recognized  as  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  realm. 

73.  No  troops,  new  taxes  or  imposts,  either 
in  money  or  kind,  can  be  levied  without  the  vol- 
untary consent  of  the  estates,  in  the  usual  order, 
as  aforesaid. 

74.  The  king  shall  have  no  right  to  demand 
or  levy  anj^  other  aid  for  carrying  on  war,  than 
that  contribution  of  provisions  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  dur- 
ing their  march  through  a  province.  These  con- 
tributions shall,  however, be  immediately  paid  out 
of  the  treasury,  according  to  the  fixed  price-cur- 
rent of  provisions,  with  an  augmentation  of  a 
moiety,  according  to  this  valuation.  Such  con- 
tributions may  not  be  demanded  for  troops  wliich 
have  been  quartered  in  a  place,  or  are  employed 
in  military  operations,  in  which  case  they  shall 
be  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  magazines. 

75.  The  annual  estimation  of  sucii  rentes  as 
are  paid  in  kind  shall  be  fixed  by  deputies  elected 
from  among  all  the  onlers  of  the  estates. 

76.  The  king  cannot,  without  the  consent  of 
the  estates,  contract  loans  within  or  without  the 
kingdom,  nor  burthen  the  land  with  any  new 
debts. 
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77.  He  cannot  also,  without  the  consent  of 
the  estates,  vend,  pledge,  mortgage,  or  in  any 
other  way  alienate  domaius,  farms,  forests,  parks, 
preserves  of  game,  meadows,  pasture-lancf,  fish- 
eries, and  other  appurtenances  of  the  crown. 
These  shall  be  managed  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  estates. 

78.  No  part  of  the  kingdom  can  be  alienated 
through  sale,  mortgage,  donation,  or  in  any  other 
way  whatever. 

'tf}.  No  alteration  can  bo  effected  in  the  stand- 
ard value  of  the  coin,  either  for  enhancing  or 
deteriorating  it,  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates. 

80.  The  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  realm 
shall  remain  on  the  same  footing,  till  the  king 
and  the  estates  may  think  proper  to  introduce 
some  other  principles.  No  regular  troops  can  be 
raised,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  king 
and  the  estates. 

81.  This  form  of  government  and  the  other 
fundament^U  laws  cannot  be  altered  or  repealed, 
without  the  imanimous  consent  of  the  king  and 
the  estates.  Questiono  to  this  effect  cannot  be 
brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  the  orders, 
but  must  be  referred  to  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee, whose  province  it  is  to  suggest  such  alter- 
ations in  the  fundamental  laws,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  useful,  and  practicable.  The  estates 
may  not  decide  on  such  proposed  alterations  at 
the  same  Diet.  If  all  the  orders  agree  about  the 
alteration,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  king, 
through  the  speakers,  for  obtaining  his  royal 
sanction.  After  having  ascertained  the  opinion 
of  the  council,  the  king  shall  take  his  resolution, 
and  communicate  to  the  estates  either  his  appro- 
bation or  reasons  for  refusing  it.  In  the  event  of 
the  king  proposing  any  alteration  in  the  funda- 
mental laws,  he  shall,  after  having  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  council,  deliver  his  proposition  to 
the  estates,  who  shall,  without  discussing  it, 
again  rpfer  it  to  the  constitutional  committee.  If 
the  committee  coincide  in  the  proposition  of  the 
kin^,  the  question  shall  remain  till  next  Diet.  If 
agam  the  committee  is  averse  to  the  proposition 
of  the  king,  the  estates  may  either  reject  it  im- 
mediately or  adjourn  it  to  the  following  Diet. 
In  the  case  of  all  the  orders  approving  of  the 
proposition,  they  shall  request  that  a  day  be  ap- 
pointed to  declare  their  consent  in  the  presence 
of  his  majesty,  or  signify  their  disapprobation 
through  their  speakers. 

82.  What  the  estates  have  thus  unanimously 
resolved  and  the  king  sanctioned,  concerning 
alterations  in  the  fundamental  laws,  or  the  king 
has  proposed  and  the  estates  approved  of,  shall 
for  tlie  future  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  fun- 
damental law. 

83.  No  explanation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
may  be  established  by  any  other  mode  or  order, 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  two  preceding  arti- 
cles. Laws  shall  be  applied  according  to  their 
literal  sense. 

84.  When  the  constitutional  committee  find 
no  reason  for  approving  of  the  proposition,  made 
by  a  representative  concerning  alterations  or  ex- 
planations of  the  fundamental  laws,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  communicate  to  him, 
at  his  request,  their  opinion,  which  the  proposer  of 
the  resolution  may  publish,  with  his  own  motion, 
and  under  the  usual  responsibility  of  authors. 

tiS,  As  fundamental  laws  of  the  present  form 
of  government,  there  shall  be  considered  the  ordi- 


nance of  Diet,  the  order  of  succession,  and  the 
act  concerning  tiniversul  liberty  of  the  press. 

80.  By  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  understood 
the  right  of  every  Swedish  subject  to  publish  his 
writings,  without  any  impediment  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  without  being  responsible  for  them, 
except  before  a  court  of  justice,  or  liable  to  pun- 
ishment, unless  their  contents  be  contrary  to  a 
clear  law,  made  for  the  preservation  of  public 
peace.  The  minutes,  or  protocols,  or  the  pro- 
ceedings, may  be  published  in  any  case,  except- 
ing the  minutes  kept  in  the  council  of  state  and 
before  the  king  in  ministerial  affairs,  and  those 
matters  of  military  command;  nor  nuvy  the 
records  of  the  bank,  and  the  otlice  of  the  funds 
of  amortissement,  or  national  debt,  be  printed. 

87.  The  estates,  together  with  the  king,  have 
the  right  to  make  new  and  repeal  old  laws.  In 
this  view  such  questions  must  be  proposed  at  the 
general  meetings  of  the  orders  of  the  estates,  and 
shall  be  decided  by  them,  after  having  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  law  committee,  as  laid  down  in 
the  56th  article.  The  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, through  the  speakers,  to  the  king,  who, 
after  having  ascertained  the  opiniim  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state  and  supreme  court,  shall  declare  either 
his  royal  approbation,  or  motives  for  withhold- 
ing it.  Should  the  king  desire  to  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  laws,  he  shall,  after  having  con- 
sulted the  council  of  state  and  supreme  court, 
refer  his  proposition,  together  with  their  opinion, 
to  the  deliberation  of  the  states,  who,  after  hav- 
ing received  the  report  of  the  law  committee,  shall 
decide  on  the  point.  In  all  such  questions  the 
resolution  of  three  orders  shall  be  considered  as 
the  resolution  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  If  two 
orders  are  opposed  to  the  other  two,  the  proposi- 
tion is  negatived,  and  the  law  is  to  remain  as 
formerly. 

88.  The  same  course,  or  mode  of  proceeding, 
shall  be  observed  imv  plaining  the  civil,  criminal, 
and  ecclesiastical  lii\.  s,  as  in  making  these.  Ex- 
planations concerning  the  proper  sen.se  of  the 
law  given  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  in  the  interval  between  the  Diets,  may 
be  rejected  by  the  states,  and  shall  not  after- 
wards be  valid,  or  cited  by  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture. 

89.  At  the  general  meetings  of  the  orders  of 
the  estates,  questions  may  be  proposed  for  alter- 
ing, explaining,  repealing,  and  issuing  acts  con- 
cerning public  economy;  and  the  principles  of 
public  institutions  of  any  kind  may  be  discussed. 
These  questions  shall  afterwards  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  public  grievances  and  economi- 
cal affairs,  and  then  be  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  king,  in  a  council  of  state.  When  the 
king  is  pleased  to  Invite  the  estates  to  deliberate 
with  him  on  questions  concerning  the  general 
administration,  the  same  course  shall  be  adopted  . 
as  is  prescribed  for  questions  concerning  the 
laws. 

90.  During  the  deliberations  of  the  orders,  or 
their  committees,  no  questions  shall  be  proposed 
but  in  the  way  expressly  prescribed  by  this  fun- 
damental law,  concerning  either  appointing  or 
removing  of  ofllcers,  decisions  and  resolutions  of 
the  government  and  courts  of  law,  and  the  con- 
duct of  private  individuals  and  corporations. 

91.  AVheu  the  king,  in  such  cases  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  39th  article,  is  absent  from  the 
kingdom  longer  than  twelve  months,  the  council 
shall  convoke  the  estates  to  a  general  Diet,  and 
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cauHC  tlie  fiiininu)na  to  be  prcK-lnlmed  within  fif- 
teen (lays  from  the  hImjvc  time,  in  the  cliurdicH 
of  the  eiipitul,  and  six-edily  nftcrwiinls  in  the 
other  parts  of  tlie  kingdonj.  If  the  liing,  after 
beini;  informed  therr  of,  does  not  return  to  tlie 
kingdom,  tlie  estates  sliiill  adopt  sueh  measures 
as  they  deem  most  beneficial  for  the  country. 

}>i2.  The  same  shall  be  enact^'d  in  case  of  any 
disease  or  ill  health  of  the  king,  which  might  ])re- 
vent  him  from  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the 
kingiloin  for  more?  than  twelve  months. 

OJJ.  When  the  heir  of  the  crown,  at  the  de- 
cea.se  of  the  king,  is  under  age,  the  council  of 
state  shall  issue  summons  to  the  representatives 
to  meet.  The  estjitcs  of  the  realm  shall  have  the 
right,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  a  deceased 
king  concerning  the  administration,  to  appoint 
one  or  several  guardians,  to  rule  in  the  king's 
name,  according  to  thici  fundamental  law,  till  the 
king  becomes  of  age. 

1)4:.  Should  it  ever  happen  that  the  royal 
family  become  extinct  in  the  male  line,  the  council 
of  state  shall  convene  the  estates,  to  elect  another 
royal  family  to  rule  comformably  to  this  funda- 
mental law. 

1)5.  Should,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  coun- 
cil of  state  fail  to  convoke  the  estates,  in  the 
cases  prescribed  by  the  01st,  93<1,  and  94th  articles, 
it  shall  be  the  jiositive  duty  of  the  directors  of 
the  house  of  nobles,  the  chapters  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  magistrates  in  the  capital,  and  the 
governors  in  the  provinces,  to  give  public  notice 
thereof,  in  order  that  elections  of  deputies  to  the 
Diet  may  forthwith  take  place,  and  the  estates 
assemble  to  protect  their  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  kingdom.  Such  a  Diet  shall  be  opened  on 
the  fiftieth  day  from  that  period  when  the  coun- 
cil of  state  had  proclaimed  the  summons  in  the 
churches  of  the  capital. 

$)0.  The  estates  shall  at  every  Diet  appoint  an 
officer,  distinguished  for  integrity  and  learning  in 
the  law,  to  watch  over,  as  their  deputy,  the  con- 
duct of  the  judges  and  other  official  men,  and 
who  shall,  in  legal  order  and  at  the  proper  court, 
arraign  those  who  in  the  performance  of  their 
offices  have  betrayed  negligence  and  partiality, 
or  else  have  committed  any  illegal  act.  He  shall, 
however,  be  liable  to  the  same  responsibility  as  the 
law  prescribes  for  public  prosecutors  in  general. 

07.  This  deputy  or  attorney-general  of  the 
estates  shall  be  chosen  by  twelve  electors  out  of 
every  order. 

9H.  The  electors  shall  at  the  same  time  they 
choose  the  said  attornej'-general,  elect  a  person 
possessing  equal  or  similiar  qualities  to  succeed 
him,  in  rase  of  his  death  before  the  next  Diet. 

99.  The  attorney-general  may,  whenever  he 
pleases,  attend  the  sessions  of  all  the  superior 
and  inferior  courts,  and  the  public  offices,  and 
shall  have  free  access  to  their  records  and  min- 
utes ;  and  the  king's  officers  shall  be  bound  to 
give  him  every  assistance. 

100.  The  attorney -general  shall  at  every  Diet 
present  a  report  of  the  performance  of  his  office, 
explaudug  the  state  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  land,  noticing  the  defects  in  the  exist- 
ing laws,  and  suggesting  new  improvements, 
lie  shall  also,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  publish  a 
general  statement  concerning  these. 

101.  Should  the  supreme  court,  or  any  of  its 
members,  from  interest,  partiality,  or  negligence, 
judge  so  wrong  that  an  individual,  contrary  to 
law  and  evidence,  did  lose  or  might  have  lost  life. 


lilwrty,  honour,  or  property,  the  attorney-general 
shall  be  bound,  and  the  chancellor  of  justice 
authorised,  to  arraign  the  guilty,  accortling  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  in  the  court  after  mentioned. 

102.  This  court  is  to  be  denominated  the 
court  of  justice  for  the  realm,  and  shall  be  formed 
by  the  president  in  the  superior  court  of  Swea, 
the  presidents  of  all  the  public  boards,  four  senior 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  the  highest  com- 
mander of  the  troops  within  tiie  capital,  and  the 
commander  of  the  squadron  of  the  fleet  stationed 
at  the  capital,  two  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
superior  court  of  Swea,  and  the  senior  member 
of  all  the  public  boards.  Should  any  of  tlie 
officers  mentioned  above  decline  attending  this 
court,  he  shall  be  legally  responsible  for  sucli  a 
neglect  of  duty.  After  trial,  tl'J  judgment  shall 
be  publicly  announced :  no  one  can  alter  such  a 
sentence.  The  king  may,  however,  extend  par- 
don to  the  guilty,  but  not  admitting  him  any 
more  into  the  service  of  the  kingdom. 

103.  The  estates  shall  at  every  Diet  nominate 
a  jury  of  twelve  members  from  out  of  each  order, 
for  deciding  if  the  members  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  have  deserved  to  fill  their  important 
places,  or  if  any  member,  without  having  been 
legally  convicted  for  the  faults  mentioned  in  the 
al)ove  articles,  yet  ought  to  be  removed  from 
office. 

104.  The  estates  shall  not  resolve  themselves 
into  a  court  of  justice,  nor  enter  into  any  special 
examination  of  the  decrees,  verdicts,  resolutions 
of  the  supreme  court. 

105.  The  constitutional  committee  shall  have 
right  to  demand  the  minutes  of  the  council  of 
state,  except  those  which  concern  ministerial  or 
foreign  affairs,  and  matters  of  military  command, 
Avhich  may  only  be  communicated  as  far  as  these 
have  a  reference  to  generally  known  events, 
specified  by  the  committee. 

106.  Should  the  committee  find  from  these 
minutes  that  any  member  of  the  council  of  state 
has  openly  acted  against  the  clear  dictates  of  the 
constitution,  or  advised  any  infringement  cither 
of  the  same  or  of  the  other  laws  of  the  realm,  or 
that  he  had  omitted  to  remonstrate  against  such 
a  violation,  or  caused  and  promoted  it  hy  wilfully 
concealing  any  information,  the  committee  shall 
order  the  attorney-general  to  institute  the  proper 
proceedings  against  the  guilty. 

107.  if  the  constitutional  committee  should 
find  that  any  or  all  the  members  of  the  council 
of  state  have  not  consulted  the  real  interest  of 
the  kingdom,  or  that  any  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  have  not  performed  his  or  their  official  duties 
with  impartiality,  activity,  and  skill,  the  com- 
mittee shall  report  it  to  the  estates,  who,  if  they 
deem  it  necessary,  may  signify  to  the  king  their 
wish  of  having  those  removed,  who  may  thus 
have  given  dissatisfaction.  Questions  to  this 
effect  may  be  brought  forward  at  tlio  general 
meetings  of  the  orders,  and  even  be  proposed  by 
any  of  the  committees.  These  cannot,  however, 
be  decided  until  the  constitutional  committee 
have  delivered  their  opinion. 

108.  The  estates  shall  at  every  Diet  appoint 
six  individuals,  two  of  whom  must  be  learned  in 
the  law,  besides  the  attorney-general,  to  watch 
over  the  liberty  of  the  press.  These  deputies 
shall  be  bound  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  publications,  if  such  be  requested  by 
the  authors.  These  deputies  shall  be  chosen  by 
six  electors  out  of  every  order. 
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109.  Diets  miiy  not  last  longer  than  three 
months  from  the  time  that  the  king  has  informed 
tiie  representatives  of  the  state  of  the  revenues. 
Should,  however,  the  estates  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  not  have  concluded  their  deliberations, 
they  may  demand  the  Diet  to  be  prolonged  for 
anotlier  month,  winch  the  king  shall  not  refuse. 
If  again,  contmry  to  expectation,  the  estjites  at 
the  expiration  of  this  term  have  not  regulated  the 
civil  list,  the  king  shall  dissolve  the  Diet,  und 
taxatiim  continue  in  its  former  state  till  the  next 
meeting  of  representatives. 

110.  No  representative  shall  be  responsible 
for  any  opinion  uttered  at  meetings  of  the  orders, 
or  of  the  committees,  unless  by  the  express  per- 
mission of  at  least  flve-sixths  of  his  own  order: 
nor  can  a  representative  be  banished  from  the 
Diet.  Shoidd  any  individual  or  body,  either  civil 
or  military,  endeavour  to  offer  violence  to  the 
estates,  or  to  any  individual  representative,  or 
presume  to  interrupt  and  disturb  their  delibera- 
tions, it  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  treason, 
and  it  rests  with  the  estates  to  take  legal  cogni- 
zance of  such  an  ofifence. 

111.  Should  any  representative,  after  having 
announced  himself  as  such,  be  insulted,  either  at 
the  Diet  or  on  his  way  to  or  from  the  same,  it 
shall  be  punished  as  a  violation  of  the  peace  of 
the  king. 

112.  No  official  person  may  exercise  his  offi- 
cial authority  (his  authority  in  that  capacity)  to 


influence  the  elections  of  deputies  to  the  Diet, 
under  pain  nf  losing  his  place. 

113.  Individuals  elected  for  regulating  the 
taxation  shall  not  be  responsible  for  their  lawful 
deeds  in  tliis  their  capacity. 

114.  The  king  shall  leave  the  estates  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  liberties,  privileges, 
and  Immunities.  Jlmiiflcations  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  reulm  may  demand  can  only  bo 
done  with  the  general  concurrence  and  consent  of 
the  estates  and  the  sanction  of  the  king.  Nor 
can  any  new  privileges  be  granted  to  one  order, 
^yithout  the  consent  of  the  other,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  sovereign. 

This  we  have  confirmed  by  our  names  and 
seals,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in 
the  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine. 

On  behalf  of  the  Nobles,  M.  Ankarsvard.  On 
behalf  of  the  Clergy,  Jac.  Ax.  Lindblom.  On 
behalf  of  the  Burghers,  H.  N.  Schwan.  .On  be- 
half of  the  Peasantry,  Lars  Olsson,  Speakers. 

The  above  form  of  government  we  have  not 
only  acknowledged  Ourselves,  but  do  also  com- 
mand all  our  faithful  subjects  to  obey  it ;  in  con- 
firmation of  which,  we  have  thereto  affixed  our 
manual  signature  and  the  seal  of  the  reiUm.  In 
the  citv  of  our  royal  residence,  Stockholm,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year  after 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nine.  Cuakles. 


CONSTITUTION  OF   THE  SWISS  CONFEDERATION. 


After  the  Sonderbund  secession  and  war  of 
1847  (see  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1803-1848),  the 
task  of  drawing  up  a  Constitution  for  the  Con- 
federacy was  confided  to  a  committee  of  fourteen 
members,  and  the  work  was  finished  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1848.  "  The  project  was  submitted  to 
tlie  Cantons,  and  accepted  at  once  by  thirteen 
and  a  half;  others  joined  during  the  summer, 
and  the  new  Constitution  was  finally  promulgated 
with  the  assent  of  all  on  the  12th  September. 
Hence  arose  the  seventh  and  last  phase  of  the 
Confederation,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution for  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  being  the 
first  which  was  entirely  the  work  of  Swiss,  with- 
out any  foreign  Influence,  although  Its  authors 
had  studied  that  of  the  United  States.  ...  It 
was  natural  that,  as  in  process  of  time  commerce 
and  Industry  were  developed,  and  as  the  differ- 
ences between  the  legislation  of  the  various  Can- 
tons beca.ne  more  apparent,  a  revision  of  the 
first  really  Swiss  Confederation  should  be  neces; 
sary.  This  was  proposed  both  In  1871  and  1872^ 
but  the  partisans  of  a  further  centralization, 
though  successful  in  the  Chambers,  were  defeated 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  popular  vote  on  the  12th 
of  May  1872,  by  a  majority  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand,  and  by  thirteen  Cantons  to  nine. 
The  question  was,  however,  by  no  means  settled, 
and  in  1874  a  new  project  of  revision  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  partisans  of  cantonal  Independ- 
ence, was  adopted  by  the  people,  the  numbers 
being  340,199,  to  198,013.  The  Cantons  were 
about  two  to  one  In  favour  of  the  revision,  14i 
declaring  for  and  7*  against  it.  This  Constitu- 
tion bears  date  the  29th  Slay,  1874,  and  has  since 
been  added  to  and  altered  in  certain  particulars." 
—  Sir  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunningham,  The 


Swiss  Confederation,  ch.  1.  —  "Since  1848,  .  .  . 
Switzerland  has  been  a  federal  state,  consisting 
of  a  central  authority,  the  Bund,  and  19  entire 
and  six  half  states,  the  Cantons;  to  foreign 
powers  she  presents  an  united  front,  'while  her 
Internal  policy  allows  to  each  Canton  a  large 
amount  of  independence.  .  .  .  The  basis  of  all 
legislative  division  Is  the  Commune  or  Gemelnde, 
corresponding  In  some  slight  degree  to  the  Eng- 
lish Parish.  The  Commune  in  Its  legislative  and 
administrative  aspect  or  '  Elnwohnergemeinde ' 
Is  composed  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Commune. 
It  Is  self-governing  and  has  the  control  of  the 
local  police ;  it  also  administers  all  matters  con- 
nected with  pauperism,  education,  sanitary  and 
funeral  regulations,  the  fire  brigade,  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  peace  and  trusteeships.  ...  At 
the  head  of  the  Commune  Is  the  Gemelnderath, 
or  Communal  Council,  whose  members  are  elected 
from  the  Inhabitants  for  a  fixed,  period.  It  Is 
presided  over  by  an  Ammann,  or  Mayor,  or  Presi- 
dent. .  .  .  Above  the  Commune  on  the  ascending 
scale  comes  the  Canton.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  19 
Cantons  and  6  half  Cantons  Is  a  sovereign  state, 
whose  privileges  are  nevertheless  limited  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  particularly  as  regards 
legal  and  military  matters ;  the  Constitution  also 
defines  the  extent  of  each  Canton,  and  no  portion 
of  a  Canton  Is  allowed  to  secede  and  join  Itself 
to  another  Canton.  .  .  .  Legislative  power  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  '  Volk ' ;  In  the  political  sense 
of  the  word  the  '  Volk '  consists  of  all  the  Swiss 
living  in  the  Canton,  who  have  passed  their  20th 
year  and  arc  not  under  disability  from  crime  or 
bankruptcy.  The  voting  on  the  part  of  the 
people  deals  mostly  with  alterations  in  the  can- 
tonal constitution,  treaties,  laws,  decisions  of  the 
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First  Council  Involving  cxpendltiircs  of  Fra. 
100,000  and  upward,  and  other  declHlons  which 
the  (Council  considers  advlHable  to  subject  to  the 
|)ublic  vote,  which  also  determines  the  adoption 
of  |)ropositions  for  the  creation  of  new  laws,  or 
the  alteration  or  abolition  of  old  ones,  when  such 
H  plebiscite  is  demanded  by  a  petition  signed  by 
5,000  voters.  .  .  .  The  f'irst  Council  (Grosse 
Rath)  is  the  highest  political  and  administrative 
power  of  the  Canton.  It  corresponds  to  the 
'Chaml)cr'of  other  countries.  Every  1,300  in- 
habitants of  an  electoral  circuit  send  one  mem- 
ber. .  .  .  The  Kleine  Ilath  or  special  council 
(corresponding  to  the  '  Ministerium '  of  other 
continental  countries)  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers and  has  three  proxies.  It  is  chosen  l)y  the 
First  Council  for  a  period  of  two  years.  It  su- 
perintends all  cantonal  institutions  and  controls 
the  various  public  l)oards.  .  .  .  The  populations 
of  the  22  sovereign  Cantons  constitute  together 
the  Swiss  Confederation."— P.  Ilauri,  Sketch  of 
tfie  Constitution  of  Sxeitzerltiml  (in  Strickland « 
The  EngaiUne). 

The  following  text  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is  a  translation  from 
parallel  French  and  German  texts,  by  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  College.  It 
appeared  originally  in  "Old  South  Leaflets,"  No. 
18,  and  is  now  reprinted  under  permission  from 
Professor  Hart,  who  lias  most  kindly  revised  his 
translation  throughout  and  introduced  the  later 
amendments,  to  July,  1893. 

In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God. — The  Swiss 
Confederation,  desiring  to  confirm  the  alliance 
of  the  Confederates,  to  maintain  and  to  promote 
the  unity,  strength,  and  honor  of  the  Swiss 
nation,  has  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution 
following: 

Chapter  i.  General  Provisions. — Article  1. 
The  peoples  of  the  twenty-two  sovereign  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  united  by  this  present  alli- 
ance, viz. :  Zurich,  Bern,  Luzem,  Uri,  Schwyz, 
Unterwalden  (Upper  and  Lower),  Glarus,  Zug, 
Freiburg,  Solothum,  Basel  (urban  and  rural), 
Schaflfhausen,  Appenzell  (the  two  Rhodes),  St. 
Gallen,  Orisons,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Ticino,  Vaud, 
Valais,  Neuchfttel,  and  Geneva,  form  in  their 
entirety  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

AiiT.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Confederation  is, 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  country  against 
foreign  nations,  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
within,  to  protect  the  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
the  Confederates,  and  to  iost«r  their  common 
welfare. 

Art.  3.  The  Cantons  are  sovereign,  so  far  as 
their  sovereignty  is  not  limited  by  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and,  as  such,  they  exercise  all  the 
rights  which  are  not  delegated  to  the  federal 
government. 

Art.  4.  All  Swiss  are  equal  before  the  law. 
In  Switzerland  there  are  neither  political  depend- 
ents, nor  privileges  of  place,  birth,  persons,  or 
families. 

Art.  5.  The  Confederation  guarantees  to  the 
Cantons  their  territory,  their  sovereignty,  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  Article  3,  their  Constitutions, 
the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  people,  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  citizens,  and  the  rights  and 
powers  which  the  people  have  conferred  on 
those  in  authority. 

Art.  6.  The  Cantons  are  bound  to  ask  of  the 
Confederation  the  guaranty  of  their  Constitutions. 
This  guaranty  is  accorded,  provided :  (a)  that  the 


Constitutions  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  (Constitution,  (h)  That 
they  assure  the  exercise  of  political  riglits,  ac- 
cording to  republican  forms,  representative  or 
democratic,  (r)  That  they  have  been  ratified  by 
the  people,  and  may  be  amended  whenever  the 
majority  of  all  the  citizens  demand  it. 

Art.  7.  All  separate  alliances  and  all  treaties 
of  a  political  character  between  the  Cantons  are 
forbidden.  On  the  other  hand  the  Cantons  have 
the  right  to  make  conventions  among  themselves 
upon  legislative,  administrative  or  Judicial  sub- 
jects; in  all  ca.ses  they  shall  bring  such  conven- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  federal  officials,  who 
are  authorized  to  prevent  their  execution,  if  they 
contain  anything  contrary  to  the  Confederation, 
or  to  the  rights  of  other  Cantons.  Should  such 
not  be  the  case,  the  covenanting  Cantons  are 
authorized  to  re(}idre  the  cooperation  of  the  fed- 
eral ofilcials  in  carrying  out  the  convention. 

Art.  8.  The  Confederation  has  the  sole  right 
of  declaring  war,  of  making  peace,  and  of  con- 
cluding alliances  and  treaties  with  foreifjn  pow- 
ers, particularly  treaties  relating  to  tarilTs  and 
commerce. 

Art.  9.  By  exception  the  Cantons  preserve' 
the  right  of  concluding  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  respecting  the  administration  of  public 
property,  and  border  and  police  intercourse ;  but 
such  treaties  shall  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Confederation  or  to  the  rights  of  other  Cantons. 

Art.  10.  Ottlcial  intercourse  between  Cantons 
and  foreign  governments,  or  their  representatives, 
shall  take  place  through  the  Federal  Council. 
Nevertheless,  the  Cantons  may  correspond  di- 
rectly with  the  inferior  oflracials  and  officers  of 
a  foreign  State,  iu  regard  to  the  subjects  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  11.  No  military  capitulations  shall  be 
made. 

Art.  12.  No  members  of  the  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  civil  and  military  oflQ- 
cials  of  the  Confederation,  or  federal  representa- 
tives or  commissioners,  shall  receive  from  any 
foreign  government  any  pension,  salary,  title, 
gift,  or  decoration.  Such  persons,  already  In 
possession  of  pensions,  titles,  or  decorations, 
must  renounce  the  enjoyment  of  pensions  and 
the  bearing  of  titles  and  decorations  during  thq^r 
term  of  office.  Nevertheless,  inferior  officials 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Federal  Council  to 
continue  in  the  receipt  of  pensions.  No  deco- 
ration or  title  conferred  by  a  foreign  government 
shall  be  borne  in  the  federal  army.  No  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier  shall  accept 
such  distinction. 

.  Art.  13.  The  Confederation  has  no  right  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army.  No  Canton  or  Half- 
Canton  shall,  without  the  permission  of  the 
federal  government  keep  up  a  standing  force  of 
more  than  three  hundred  men;  the  mounted 
police  [gendarmeriej  is  not  included  in  this 
number. 

Art.  14.  In  case  of  differences  arising  between 
Cantons,  the  States  shall  abstain  from  violence 
and  from  arming  themselves;  they  shall  submit 
to  the  decision  to  be  taken  upon  such  differences 
by  the  Confederation. 

Art.  15.  In  case  of  sudden  danger  of  foreign 
attack,  the  authorities  of  the  Cantons  threatened 
shall  request  the  aid  of  other  members  of  the 
Confederation  and  shall  immediately  notify  the 
federal  government;  the  subsequent  action  of 
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the  latter  shall  not  thereby  be  precluded.  The 
(Jiintons  Bunitnoned  nro  bound  to  give  aid.  The 
expeiiHCH  Hhnll  bo  borne  by  the  Confederation. 

Art.  10.  In  ciiho  of  interniU  di.sturbunce,  or 
If  the  diinger  is  threatened  l)y  another  Cantoii, 
the  authorities  of  the  Canton  threatened  shall 
give  immediate  notiee  to  the  Federal  Council,  In 
order  that  that  body  may  take  the  measures 
necessary,  within  the  limits  of  its  power  (Art. 
102,  §§3,  10,  11),  or  may  summon  the  Federal 
Assembly.  In  extreme  eases  the  authorities  of 
the  Canton  are  authorized,  while  giving  immedi- 
ate notice  to  the  Federal  Council,  to  ask  the  aid 
of  other  Cantons,  which  are  bound  to  afford  such 
aid.  If  the  executive  of  the  Canton  is  unable  to 
call  for  aid,  the  federal  authority  having  the 
power  may,  and  if  the  safety  of  Switzerland  is 
endangered  shall,  intervene  without  requisition. 
In  case  of  federal  intervention,  the  federal 
authorities  shall  take  care  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  5  be  observed.  The  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Canton  asking  aid  or  occasioning 
federal  intervention,  except  when  the  Federal 
Assembly  otherwise  decides  on  account  of  special 
circumstances. 

AuT.  17.  In  the  cases  mentioned  in  Articles 
15  and  16,  every  Canton  is  bound  to  afford  imdis- 
turbed  passage  for  the  troops.  The  troops  shall 
immediately  be  placed  under  federal  command. 

Art.  18.  Every  Swiss  is  bound  to  perform 
military  service.  Soldiers  who  lose  their  lives  or 
suffer  permanent  injury  to  their  health,  in  con- 
sequence of  federal  service,  are  entitled  to  aid 
from  the  Confederation  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  in  case  of  need.  Each  soldier  shall 
receive  without  expense  his  first  equipment, 
clothing,  and  arms.  The  weapon  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldier,  under  conditions  which  shall 
be  prescribed  by  federal  legislation.  The  Con- 
federation shall  enact  uniform  provisions  as  to  an 
exemption  tux. 

Art.  19.  The  federal  army  is  composed :  (a) 
Of  the  cantonal  military  corps,  (b)  Or  all  Swiss 
who  do  not  belong  to  such  military  corps,  but 
are  nevertheless  liable  to  military  service.  The 
Confederation  exercises  control  over  the  army 
and  the  material  of  war  provided  by  law.  In 
cases  of  danger,  the  Confederation  has  also  the 
exclusive  and  direct  control  of  men  not  included 
in  the  federal  army,  and  of  all  other  military 
resources  of  the  Cantons.  The  Cantons  have 
authority  over  the  military  forces  of  their  terri- 
tory, so  far  as  this  right  is  not  limited  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  laws. 

Art.  20.  The  laws  on  the  organization  of 
the  army  are  passed  by  the  Confederation.  The 
enforcement  of  military  laws  in  the  Cantons  is 
intrusted  to  the  cantonal  oflicials,  within  limits 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  federal  legislation,  and 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  Confederation.  Mili- 
tary instruction  of  every  kind  pertains  to  the 
Confederation.  The  same  applies  to  the  arming 
of  troops.  The  furnishing  and  maintenance  of 
clothing  and  equipment  is  within  the  power  of 
the  Cantons ;  but  the  Cantons  shall  be  credited 
with  the  expenses  therefor,  according  to  a  regu- 
lation to  be  established  by  federal  legislation. 

Art.  21.  So  far  as  military  reasons  do  not 
prevent,  bodies  of  troops  shall  be  formed  out  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  same  Cantons.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  bodies  of  troops,  the  maintenance 
of  their  effective  strength,  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  officers  of  these  bodies  of  troops. 


belong  to  the  Cantons,  subject  to  general  provi- 
sions which  shall  be  established  by  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

Art.  22.  On  payment  of  a  reasonable  indem- 
nity, the  Confederation  has  the  right  to  use  or 
acquire  drillgnnmds  and  buildings  intended  for 
military  purjjoses,  within  the  Cantons,  tog«'ther 
with  the  appurtenances  thereof.  The  terms  of 
the  indemnity  shall  be  settled  by  federal  legisla- 
tion. 

Art.  28.  The  Confi^deration  may  construct 
at  its  own  expense,  or  may  aid  by  subsidies,  pub- 
lic works  which  concern  Switzerland  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  expropriate  property,  on  payment  of  a 
reasonable  indemnity.  Further  enactments  upon 
this  matter  shall  bo  made  by  fedciral  legislation. 
The  Federal  Assembly  may  forb'.d  public  works 
which  endanger  the  military  interests  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

Art.  24.  The  Confederation  has  the  right  of 
superintendence  over  dike  and  forest  police  In 
the  upper  mountain  regions.  It  may  coiiperate 
in  the  straightening  and  embankment  of  torrents 
as  well  as  in  the  afforesting  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  rise.  It  may  prescribe  the  regiilations 
necessary  to  assure  tlie  maintenance  of  these 
works,  and  the  preservation  of  existing  forests. 

Art.  25.  The  Confederation  has  power  to 
make  legislative  enactments  for  the  regulation  of 
the  right  of  fishing  and  hunting,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  large  game 
in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
birds  useful  to  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Art.  26.  Legislation  upon  the  construction 
and  operation  of  railroads  is  in  the  province  of 
the  Confederation. 

Art.  27.  The  Confederation  has  the  right  to 
establish,  besides  the  existing  Polywchnic  School, 
a  Federal  University  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  instruction,  or  to  subsidize  in.stitutions  of 
such  nature.  The  Cantons  provide  for  primary 
instruction,  which  shall  be  sufficient,  and  shall 
be  placed  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the 
secular  authority.  It  is  compulsory  and,  in  the 
public  schools,  free.  The  public  schools  shall 
be  such  that  they  may  be  frequented  by  the  ad- 
herents of  all  religious  .sects,  without  any  offense 
to  their  freedom  of  conscience  or  of  belief.  The 
Confederation  shall  take  the  necessary  measures 
against  such  Cantons  as  shall  not  fulfill  these 
duties. 

Art.  28.  The  customs  are  in  the  province  of 
the  Confederation.  It  may  levy  export  and  im- 
port duties. 

Art.  29.  The  collection  of  the  federal  cus- 
toms shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  following 
principles:  1.  Duties  on  imports:  (a)  Materials 
necessary  for  the  manufactures  and  agriculture 
of  the  country  shall  be  taxed  as  low  as  po.ssi- 
ble.  (b)  It  shall  be  the  same  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  (c)  Luxuries  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
highest  duties.  Unless  there  are  imperative 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  these  principles  shall  be 
observed  also  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of 
commerce  with  foreign  powers.  2.  The  duties 
on  exports  shall  also  be  as  low  as  possible.  3. 
The  customs  legislation  shall  include  suitable 
provisions  for  the  continuance  of  commercial  and 
market  intercourse  across  the  frontier.  The 
above  provisions  do  not  prevent  the  Confedera- 
tion from  making  temporary  exceptional  provi- 
sions, under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
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AiiT.  iU).  The  procecilH  of  (Ins  ciiHtonin  liclong 
to  the  Conft'dtnition.  Tlx;  intlcniiiity  ceascg 
which  hitherto  Iiuh  been  puiti  to  the  CuntoiiH  for 
tlio  r(!d«Mnption  of  cuBtoms,  for  roiui  niul  bridge 
tollH,  ciiHtoms  (liitic>8  and  otiicr  like  diicH.  ])y 
vxception,  and  on  account  of  their  interniitionul 
alpine  roadH,  th<!  ('antonsof  Uri,  UriHonH,  Ticino, 
and  Valais  receive  nn  niiniml  indemnity,  whic^li, 
fonHidering  all  the  iircuniHtunceH,  Ih  Uxed  as  fol- 
lows: Url,  8(),()<)0  fnuK's.  Gris<.ns.  2()0,00<) 
francs.  Ticino,  200,(M)0  francH.  ValaiH,  50,000 
francs.  The  CJantons  of  Uri  and  Ticino  Hliall  re- 
ceive in  addition,  for  clearing  the  Hnow  from  the 
Baint  Ootthard  road,  an  annual  indenuiity  of 
40,000  francs,  W)  long  as  that  road  shall  not  be 
replaced  by  a  railroad. 

AiiT.  81.  The  freedom  of  trade  and  of  industry 
is  guaranteed  throughoiit  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Confederation.  The  following  subjt^cts  arc 
excepted:  (a)  The  salt  and  gunpowder  monopoly, 
the  federal  cuistoms,  import  duties  on  wines  ami 
other  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  taxes  on  con- 
sumption expressly  permitted  by  the  (Confedera- 
tion, according  to  article  82.  (ft)  [Added  by 
Amendment  of  Dec.  22,  IHW.l]  The  manufacture 
and  sale  of  alcohol,  under  Article  32  (ii).  (c) 
[Adfled  by  Amendment  of  Dec.  22, 1885.  ]  Drinking 
places,  and  the  retJiil  trade  in  spirituous  liquors; 
but  nevertheless  the  Cantons  may  by  legislation 
subject  the  business  of  keeping  drinking  places, 
and  tlie  retail  trade  in  spirituous  liquors,  to  such 
restrictions  as  arc  required  for  the  public  welfare. 
(d)  [Originally  (ft)]  Pleasures  of  sanitary  police 
against  epidemics  and  cattle  diseases.  (<■)  [Origi- 
nally {c)\  Provisions  in  regard  to  tlie  exercise  of 
trades  and  manufactures,  in  regard  to  taxes  im- 
posed thereon,  and  in  regard  to  the  police  of  the 
roads.  Tliese  provisions  shall  not  contain  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade 
and  manufacture. 

AiiT.  32.  The  Cantons  are  autliorized  to  col- 
lect the  import  duties  on  wines  and  other  si)irit- 
uous  liquors,  provided  in  Article  31  (n),  always 
under  the  following  restrictions:  («)  The  collec- 
tion of  these  import  duties  sliall  in  no  wise  im- 
pede transportation:  commerce  shall  be  ob- 
structed as  little  as  possible  and  shall  not  be 
burdened  with  any  other  dues,  (ft)  If  the  articles 
imported  for  consumption  are  reexported  from 
the  Canton,  the  duties  paid  on  importation  shall 
be  refunded,  without  further  charges,  {c)  Pro- 
ducts of  Swiss  origin  shall  be  less  burdened  than 
those  of  foreign  countries,  {d)  The  existing  im- 
port duties  on  wines  and  other  spirituous  liquors 
of  Swiss  origin  shall  not  be  increased  by  the 
Cantons  whicli  already  levy  tliem.  Such  duties 
shall  not  be  established  upon  such  articles  by 
Cantons  which  do  not  at  present  collect  them. 
(«)  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Cantons  on 
the  collection  of  import  duties  shall,  before  their 
going  into  effect,  be  submitted  to  the  federal 
government  for  approval,  in  order  that  it  may, 
if  necessary,  cause  the  enforcenjent  of  the  i)re- 
cediug  provisions.  All  the  import  duties  now 
levied  by  the  Cantons,  :io  well  as  the  similar 
duties  levied  l)y  the  Communes,  shall  cease,  with- 
out indemnity,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1890. 

AuT.  82  (ii).  [Amendment  of  Ike.  22,  1885.] 
The  Confederation  is  authorized  by  legislatiqn  to 
make  regulations  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcohol.  In  this  legislation  those  products 
which  are  intended  for  exportation,  or  which 
have  been  subjected  to  u  process  excluding  them 


from  use  as  a  iwverage,  shall  bo  subjected  to  no 
tax.  Distillation  of  wine,  fruit,  and  their  Ijy- 
])r(Kluct8,  of  gentian  root,  juniper  berries,  and 
sindiar  products,  is  not  8<d)ject  to  fech^ral  legisla- 
tion as  to  manufacture  or  tax.  After  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  import  duties  on  spirituous  liquors, 
provided  for  in  Article  82  of  the  Constitution,  the 
trade  in  li(|Uors  not  distilled  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected by  the  Cantons  to  any  special  taxes  or  to 
other  limitations  than  those  necessary  for  pro- 
tection against  adulterated  or  noxious  beverages. 
Nevertheless,  the  powers  of  the  Cantons,  defined 
in  Article  81,  are  retained  over  tlie  keeping  of 
drinking  places,  and  the  side  at  retail  of  quanti- 
ties less  than  two  liters.  Tim  net  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  taxation  on  the  sale  of  alcohol  belong 
to  the  Cantons  in  which  tlie  tax  is  levied.  The 
net  proceeds  to  tlie  Confederation  from  the  in- 
ternal manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  the  correspond- 
ing addition  to  the  duty  on  imported  alcohol,  are 
divided  among  all  the  Cantons,  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  population  as  ascertained  irom  time 
to  time  by  tlie  next  preceding  federal  census. 
Out  of  the  receipts  therefrom  tlie  Cantons  must 
expend  not  less  than  one  tenth  in  combating 
drunkenness  in  its  causes  and  effects.  [For  ad- 
ditional articles  of  this  Amendment  see  Temporary 
Proririons,  Article  6,  at  the  eml  of  this  Constitu- 
tion. ] 

Akt.  83.  The  Cantons  may  require  proofs  of 
competency  from  those  who  desire  to  practice  a 
liberal  profession.  Provision  shall  be  made  by 
federal  legislation  by  which  sucli  persons  may 
obtain  certificates  of  competency  whicli  shall  bo 
valid  throughout  the  Confederation. 

AiiT.  84.  The  Confederation  has  power  to 
enact  uniform  provisions  as  to  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  factories,  and  as  to  the  duration  of  labor 
fixed  for  adults  therein,  and  as  to  the  pmtection 
of  workmen  against  tlie  operation  of  unliealthy 
and  dangerous  manufactures.  The  transactions 
of  emigration  agents  and  of  organizations  for 
insurance,  not  instituted  by  the  State,  are  sub- 
ject to  federal  supervision  and  legislation. 

Art.  84  (ii).  [Amendment  of  Dec.  17,  1890.] 
The  Confederation  shall  by  law  provide  for  in- 
surance against  sic-kncss  and  accident,  with  due 
rcg.ird  for  existing  sick-benefit  funds.  The  Con- 
federation may  require  participation  tlierein, 
either  by  all  persons  or  by  particular  classes  of 
the  population. 

AiiT.  35.  The  opening  of  gaming  houses  is 
forbidden.  Those  which  now  exist  sliall  be 
closed  Dec.  81,  1877.  The  concessions  which 
may  have  been  granted  or  renewed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1871  are  declared  invalid. 
The  Confederation  may  also  take  necessary 
measures  cont-erning  lotteries. 

Akt.  36.  The  posts  and  telegraphs  in  all 
Switzerland  are  controlled  by  tlie  Confederation. 
Tlie  proceeds  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  belong 
to  the  federal  treasury.  The  rates  sliall,  for  all 
I)art8  of  Switzerland,  be  fixed  according  to  the 
same  principle  and  as  fairly  as  possible.  Invio- 
lable secrecy  of  letters  and  telegrams  is  guaran- 
teed. 

Akt.  37.  The  Confederation  exercises  general 
oversight  over  those  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
maintenance  of  which  it  is  interested.  The  sums 
due  to  the  Cantons  mentioned  in  Article  30,  on 
account  of  their  international  alpine  roads,  shall 
be  retained  by  the  federal  government  if  such 
roads  are  not  kept  by  them  in  suitable  condition. 
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AUT.  88.  The  Conffdoriiticm  oxerdwH  all  the 
oxcIuhIvk  rights  pcrtiiiiiiiiK  to  coinage-  It  l»i>* 
tho  solo  rlKlit  of  coiiiiii)^  money.  It  cHtulillHlK's 
tlu!  monetary  Hystcm,  and  may  enact  provisions, 
if  necessary,  for  tlie  rate  of  exeliaiigc!  of  foreign 
coins. 

[Art.  30.  (Abrof/itted  hy  the  nrtiele  following 
it).  The  Cotifedfiration  hint  the  jyjwcr  to  make  by 
law  geiurnl  proriHion^for  the  iimue  and  redemption 
of  Intnk  note«.  lint  it  fthnll  not  create  any  monop- 
oly for  the  ismte  of  bank  note»,  nor  make  such 
nofen  a  legal  tender.  ] 

Akt.  30.  [>^iil»,titute  for  former  Art.  ^^,  adopted 
Oct.  18,  1891.)  Tho  Confederation  has  the 
cxclusivo  power  to  issue  hank  notes  and  other 
like  currency.  Tho  Confederation  may  exercise 
the  exclusive  power  over  the  i.ssue  of  bank  notes 
through  a  National  Bank  carried  on  under  a  special 
department  of  administration;  or  it  may  assign 
the  riglit  to  a  centnd  joint  stock  bank  liereafter 
to  be  created,  which  shall  be  adndnistered  under 
the  coiiperation  and  supervision  of  the  Con- 
federation; but  the  privilege  to  take  over  the 
bank,  by  paying  a  compensation,  shall  be  retJiined. 
Tho  bank  possessed  of  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
notes  shall  have  for  its  chief  function  to  regulate 
the  circulation  of  money  iu  Swilzerluud  and  to 
facilitate  (exchange.  To  tho  Cantons  shall  be 
paid  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  net  prottta  of  the 
bank  beyond  a  reasonable  interest  or  a  reason- 
able dividend  to  the  stockholders,  and  the  neces- 
sary transfers  to  tho  reservi  ind.  The  bank 
and  its  branches  shall  nol.  be  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion by  tho  Cantons.  Tho  Confederation  shall 
not  make  bank  notes  and  other  like  currency 
legal  tender,  except  in  urgent  need  in  time  of 
war.  The  principal  offlco  of  tho  bank  and  tho 
details  of  its  organization,  as  well  as  in  general  the 
carrying  into  effect  this  article,  shall  bo  deter- 
mined by  federal  law. 

Akt.  40.  The  Confederation  fixes  tho  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures.  The  Cantons, 
under  tho  supervision  of  tho  Confederation, 
enforce  ilio  laws  relating  thereto. 

Art.  41.  Tho  manufacture  and  the  sale  of 
gunpowder  throughout  Switzerland  pertain  ex- 
clusively to  the  Confederation.  Powders  used 
for  blasting  and  not  suitable  for  shooting  arc 
not  included  in  tho  monopoly. 

Art.  42.  Tho  expenditures  of  the  Confedera- 
tion are  met  as  follows :  {a)  Out  of  the  income 
from  federal  property,  {b)  Out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  federal  customs  levied  at  the  Swiss 
frontier,  (c)  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  posts 
and  telegraphs,  {d)  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
powder  monopoly,  (c)  Out  of  half  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  tho  tax  on  military  exemptions 
levied  by  the  Cantons.  (/)  Out  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Cantons,  which  shall  bo  determined 
by  federal  legislation,  with  special  reference  to 
their  wealth  and  taxable  resources. 

Art.  43.  Every  citizen  of  a  Canton  is  a 
Swiss  citizen.  As  such  he  may  participate,  in 
the  place  where  he  is  domiciled,  in  all  federal 
elections  and  popular  votes,  after  having  duly 
proven  his  qualification  as  a  voter.  No  person 
can  exercise  political  rights  in  more  tl  in  one 
Canton.  The  Swiss  settled  as  a  citizen  outside 
his  native  Canton  enjoys  in  the  place  where  he 
is  domiciled,  all  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Canton,  including  all  the  rights  of  the  communal 
citizen.  Participation  in  municipal  and  cor- 
porate property,  and  the  right  to  vote  upon 


purely  municipal  affairs,  aro  rxccnted  from  such 
rights,  unle.s.s  the  Canton  by  legislation  has 
odierwlse  |)rovlded.  In  cantonal  and  eonununal 
alTalrs,  he  gains  the  right  to  vote  after  a  nsi- 
denee  of  three  months.  Cantonal  laws  relating 
to  the  right  of  .Swiss  citizens  to  settle  outside  tho 
(-antons  in  whieli  th<  y  wen;  born,  and  to  vote 
on  communal  ([uestions,  are  submitted  for  tho 
approval  of  the  l-Vderal  Council. 

Art.  44.  No  Canton  shall  expel  from  its  ter- 
ritory one  of  its  own  citizens,  nor  deprive  him  of 
his  rights,  whether  aeriuired  by  birth  or  settle- 
ment. [Origine  ou  <ite.  ]  Federid  legLslation 
shall  fix  the  conditi<ins  upon  which  foreigners 
may  bo  naturalized,  as  well  as  tlios(!  \ipon  which 
a  Swiss  may  give  up  his  eiti/.(!i\sidp  in  onlcr  to 
obtain  naturalization  in  a  foreign  coimtry. 

Art.  45.  Every  Swiss  citizen  has  the  right  to 
settle  anywhere  in  Swiss  territory,  on  condition 
of  submitting  a  certificate  of  origin,  or  a  similar 
df)cumcnt.  IJy  exception,  settlement  may  be 
refused  to  or  withdrawn  from,  those  who,  in 
conseciuence  of  a  penal  conviction,  are  not  enti- 
tled to  civil  rights.  In  addition,  .settlement  may 
be  withdrawn  from  those  who  have  been  repeal- 
edlj'  punished  for  serious  offenses,  and  also  from 
those  who  permanently  come  upon  the  charge  of 
liublic  charity,  and  to  whom  tlieir  Commune  or 
Canton  of  origin,  as  the  case  may  be,  refust^s 
sutllcient  succor,  after  they  have  been  ofilclally 
asked  to  grant  It.  In  the  Cantons  where  the 
poor  aro  relieved  in  their  place  of  residence  tho 
permission  to  settle,  if  it  relates  to  citizens  of 
the  Canton,  may  be  coupled  with  the  condition 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  work,  and  that  they 
shall  not,  in  their  former  domicile  iu  the  Canton 
of  origin,  have  permanently  become  a  charge  on 
public  ciiarlty.  Every  expulsion  on  account  of 
poverty  mu.st  be  approved  by  the  government 
of  the  Canton  of  domicile,  and  previously 
announced  to  the  government  of  the  Canton  of 
origin.  A  Canton  in  which  a  Swiss  estiiblishes 
his  domicile  may  not  require  security,  nor  im- 
pose any  special  obligations  for  such  establish- 
ment. In  like  manner  the  Communes  cannot 
require  from  Swiss  domiciled  in  their  territory 
other  contributions  than  those  which  they 
require  from  their  own  subjects.  A  iederal  law 
shall  establish  the  maximum  fee  to  be  paid  tho 
Chancery  for  a  permit  to  settle. 

Art.  46.  Persons  settled  in  Switzerland  are, 
as  a  rule,  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lation of  their  domicile,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
their  personal  status  and  property  rights.  The 
Confederation  shall  by  law  make  the  provisions 
necessary  for  the  application  of  this  principle 
and  for  the  prevention  of  double  taxation  of  a 
citizen. 

Art.  47.  A  federal  law  shall  establish  the 
distinction  between  settlement  and  temporary 
residence,  and  shall  at  tho  same  time  make  the 
regulations  to  which  Swiss  temporary  residents 
shall  be  subjected  as  to  their  political  rights  and 
their  civil  rights. 

Art.  48.  A  federal  law  shall  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  expenses  of  the  Illness  and 
burial  of  indigent  persons  amenable  to  one 
Canton,  who  have  fallen  ill  or  died  in  another 
Canton. 

Art.  49.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  belief  is 
inviolable.  No  person  can  be  constrained  to  take 
part  in  a  religious  society,  to  attend  religious  in- 
struction, to  perform  a  religious  rtc,  or  to  incur 
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{)enaltie8  of  iiny  kind  whatever  ou  account  of  re- 
igious  opinion.  The  person  who  exercises  the 
parent's  or  guardian's  authority  1ms  the  right, 
conformably  to  the  principles  above  stated,  to 
regulate  the  religious  education  of  children  up 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  completed  years.  The  ex- 
crciiu  of  civil  or  political  rights  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  any  provisions  or  conditions  what- 
ever of  an  ecclesiastical  or  religious  kind.  No 
person  shall,  on  account  of  a  religious  belief, 
release  himself  from  the  accomplishment  of  a 
civil  duty.  No  person  is  bound  to  pay  taxes  of 
which  the  proceeds  are  specifically  appropriated 
to  the  actual  expenses  of  the  worship  of  a  relig- 
ious body  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  The 
details  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle  are 
reserved  for  federal  legislation. 

AnT.  50.  The  free  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship is  guaranteed  within  the  limits  compatible 
with  public  order  and  good  morals.  The  Cantons 
and  the  Confederation  may  take  suitable  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  of  peace 
between  the  members  of  different  religious  bodies, 
and  also  against  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  upon  the  rights  of  citizens  and  of  the 
State.  Contests  in  public  and  private  law,  which 
arise  out  of  the  formation  or  the  division  of  re- 
ligious bodies,  may  be  brought  by  appeal  before 
the  competent  federal  authorities.  No  bishopric 
shall  be  created  upon  Swiss  t'rritory  w..  •■>ut  the 
consent  of  the  Confederation. 

Art.  51.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  so- 
cieties affiliated  with  them,  shall  not  be  received 
into  any  part  of  Switzerland ;  and  all  action  in 
church  and  school  is  forbidden  to  its  members. 
This  prohibition  may  be  extended  also,  by  federal 
ordinance,  to  other  religious  orders,  the  action 
of  which  is  dangerous  to  the  state  or  disturbs 
the  peace  between  sects. 

AnT.  52.  The  foundation  of  new  convents  or 
religious  orders,  and  the  reGstablishment  of  those 
which  have  been  suppressed,  are  forbidden. 

Art.  53.  The  civil  status  and  the  keeping  of 
records  thereof  is  subject  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  Confederation  shall  by  law  enact  detailed 
provisions  upon  this  subject.     The  control  of 

filaces  of  burial  is  subject  to  the  civil  authority, 
t  shall  take  care  that  every  deceased  person  may 
be  decently  interred. 

Art.  54.  The  right  of  marriage  is  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Confederation.  No 
limitation  upon  marriage  shall  be  based  upon 
sectarian  grounds,  nor  upon  the  poverty  of  either 
of  the  contractants,  nor  on  their  conduct,  nor  on 
any  other  consideration  of  good  order.  A  marriage 
contracted  in  a  Canton  or  in  a  foreign  country, 
conformably  to  the  law  which  is  there  in  force, 
shall  be  recognized  as  valid  throughout  the  Con- 
federation. By  marriage  the  wife  acquires  the 
citizenship  of  her  husband.  Children  born  be- 
fore the  marriage  are  made  legitimate  by  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents.  No  tax 
upon  admission  or  similar  tax  shall  be  levied 
upon  either  party   v      marriage. 

Art.  55.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  guar- 
anteed. Nevertheless  the  Cantons  by  law  enact 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
abuses.  Such  laws  are  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Council.  The  Confedera- 
tion may  enact  penalties  for  the  suppression  of 
press  offenses  directed  against  it  or  its  authorities. 

Art.  56.  Citizens  have  the  right  of  forming 
aaaociations,  provided  that  there  be  iu  the  pur- 


pose of  such  associations,  or  in  the  means  which 
they  employ,  nothing  unlawful  or  dangerous  to 
the  state  The  Cantons  by  law  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  suppression  of  abuses. 

Art.  57.     The  right  of  petition  is  guaranteed. 

Art.  58.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  judge.  Therefore  no  extraordinary 
tribunal  shall  be  established.  Ecclesiatical  juris- 
diction is  abolished. 

Art.  59.  Suits  for  persona"  claims  against  a 
solvent  debtor  having  a  domicile  in  Switzerland, 
must  b«  brought  before  the  judge  of  his  dom- 
icile; in  consequence,  his  property  outside  the 
Canton  in  which  he  is  domiciled  may  not  be  at- 
tached in  suits  for  personal  claims.  Neverthe- 
less, with  reference  to  foreigners,  the  provisions 
of  international  treaties  shall  not  thereby  be 
affected.     Imprisonment  for  debt  is  abolished. 

Art.  60.  All  the  Cantons  are  bound  to  treat 
the  citizens  of  the  other  confederated  States  like 
those  of  their  own  State  in  legislation  and  in  all 
judical  proceedings. 

Art.  61.  Civil  judgments  definitely  pro- 
nounced in  any  Canton  may  be  executed  any- 
where in  Switzerland. 

Art.  62.  The  exit  duty  on  property  [traite 
foraine]  is  abolished  in  the  interior  of  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  the  right  of  redemption  [droit 
de  retrait]  by  citizens  of  one  Canton  against 
those  of  other  confederated  States. 

Art.  63.  The  exit  duty  on  property  is  abol- 
ished as  respects  foreign  countries,  provided  re- 
ciprocity be  observed. 

Art.  64.  The  Confederation  has  power  to 
make  laws :  On  legal  competency.  On  all  legal 
questions  relating  to  commerce  and  to  trans- 
actions affecting  chattels  (law  of  commercial  ob- 
ligations, including  commercial  law  and  law  of 
exchange).  On  literary  and  artistic  copyright. 
On  the  protection  of  new  patterns  and  forms,  and 
of  inventions  which  are  represented  in  models 
and  are  capable  of  industrial  application. 
[Amendinent  of  Dec.  20,  1887.]  On  the  legal 
collection  of  debts  and  on  bankruptcy.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  remains  with  the  Cantons, 
save  as  affected  by  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Court. 

[Art.  Go.  (Abrogated  by  Amendment  of  June  20, 
1879. )  Tue  death  penaHy  is  <ibolisfi^  ;  nevertlieless 
the  provisions^  military  law  in  time  of  war  shall 
be  observed,     dorporal  punishment  is  abolished.'] 

Art.  65.  [Amendment  of  June  20,  1819.]  No 
death  penalty  shall  be  pronounced  for  a  political 
crime.     Corporal  punishment  is  abolished. 

Art.  66.  The  Confederation  by  law  fixes  the 
limits  within  which  a  Swiss  citizen  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  political  rights. 

Art.  67.  The  Confederation  by  law  provides 
for  the  extradition  of  accused  persons  from  one 
Canton  to  another ;  nevertheless,  extradition  shall 
not  be  made  obligatory  for  political  offenses  and 
offenses  of  the  press. 

Art.  68.  Measures  are  taken  by  federal  law 
for  the  incorporation  of  persons  without  country 
(Ileimathlosen),  and  for  the  prevention  of  new 
cases  of  that  nature. 

Art.  69.  Legislation  concerning  measures  of 
sanitary  police  against  epidemic  and  cattle  dis- 
eases, causing  a  common  danger,  is  included  in 
the  powers  ol  the  Confederation. 

Art.  70.  The  Confederation  has  power  to 
expel  from  its  territory  foreigners  who  eudanger 
the  internal  or  external  safety  of  Switzerland. 
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Chapter  II.— AnT.  71.  With  the  reservation 
of  tlie  riglits  of  the  people  and  of  tlie  Cantons 
(Articles  89  and  131),  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Confederation  is  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Assembly,  [Assemblee  federale ;  Bundesversamm- 
lung]  whicli  consists  of  two  sections  or  councils, 
to  wit:  (A)  The  National  Council.  (B)  The 
Council  of  States. 

Art.  72.  The  National  Council  [Conseil 
National;  Nationalrath]  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Swiss  people,  chosen  in  the  ratio 
of  one  member  for  each  20,000  persons  of  the 
total  population.  Fractions  of  upwards  of  10, 000 
persons  are  reckoned  as  20,000.  Every  Canton, 
and  in  the  divided  Cantons  every  Half-Canton, 
chooses  at  least  one  representative. 

AuT  73.  The  elections  for  the  National 
Council  are  direct.  They  are  held  in  federal 
electoral  districts,  which  in  no  case  shall  be 
formed  out  of  parts  of  different  Cantons. 

AuT.  74.  Every  Swiss  who  has  completed 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  in  addition  is  not 
excluded  from  the  rights  of  a  voter  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Canton  in  wliich  he  is  domiciled,  has 
the  right  to  vote  in  elections  and  popular  votes. 
Nevertheless,  the  Confederation  by  law  may 
establish  uniform  regulations  for  the  exercise  of 
such  right. 

Art.  75.  Every  lay  Swiss  citizen  who  has  the 
right  to  vote  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
National  Council. 

Art.  76.  The  National  Council  is  chosen  for 
three  years,  and  entirely  renewed  at  each  general 
election. 

Art.  77.  Representatives  to  the  Council  of 
States,  members  of  the  Federal  Council,  and 
officials  appointed  by  that  Council,  shall  not  at  the 
.same  time  be  members  of  the  National  Council. 

Art.  78.  The  National  Council  chooses  out  of 
its  own  numlier,  for  each  regular  or  extraoi  dinary 
session,  a  President  and  a  Vice-President.  A 
member  who  has  held  the  office  of  President 
during  a  regular  session  is  ineligible  either  as 
Prcsiden*,  or  Vice-President  at  the  next  regular 
session.  The  same  member  may  not  be  Vice- 
President  during  two  consecutive  regular  ses- 
.siocs.  When  the  votes  are  equally  divided  the 
President  lias  a  ca.sting  vote;  in  elections  he 
votes  in  the  same  manner  as  other  members. 

Art.  79.  The  members  of  the  National 
Council  receive  a  compensation  out  of  the  federal 
treasury. 

Art.  80.  The  Council  of  States  [Conseil  des 
Etats;  Stflnderath]  consists  of  forty-four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cantons.  Each  Canton  appoints 
two  representatives;  in  the  divided  Cantons, 
each  Half-State  chooses  one. 

Art.  81.  The  members  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil and  those  of  the  Federal  Council  may  not  be 
representatives  in  the  Council  of  States. 

Art.  82.  The  Council  of  States  chooses  out  of 
its  own  number  for  each  regular  or  extraordinary 
session  a  President  and  a  Vice-President.  Ncitlicr 
the  President  nor  the  Vice-President  can  be 
chosen  from  among  tlie  representatives  of  the 
Canton  from  which  the  President  has  been  uliosen 
for  the  regular  session  next  preceding.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  Canton  cannot  occupy  the 
position  of  Vice-President  during  two  con- 
secutive regular  sessions.  When  the  votes  are 
equally  divided  the  President  has  a  casting  vote ; 
in  elections  he  votes  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  members. 


Art.  83.  Representatives  in  the  Council  of 
States  receive  a  compensation  from  the  Cantons. 

Art.  84.  The  National  Council  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  States  consider  all  the  subjects  which  the 
present  Constitution  places  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Confedemtion,  and  which  are  not 
assigned  to  any  other  federal  authority. 

Art.  85.  The  subjects  within  the  competence 
of  the  two  Councils  are  particularly  the  follow- 
ing: 1 .  Laws  on  the  organization  of  and  election 
of  federal  authorities.  2.  Laws  and  [ordinances 
on  subjects  which  by  the  Constitution  are  placed 
within  the  federal  competence.  3.  The  siilary 
and  compensjition  of  members  of  tin;  federal 
governing  bodies  and  of  the  Federal  CHiancery; 
the  creation  of  federal  offices  and  the  determin- 
ation of  salaries  therefor.  4.  The  elocticm  of  the 
Federal  Council,  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  also  of  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  federal  army.  The  Confederation  may  by 
law  assign  to  the  Federal  Assembly  other  powers 
of  election  or  of  conflnnation.  5.  Alliances  and 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  also  the 
approval  of  treaties  made  by  the  Cantons 
between  themselves  or  with  foreign  powers; 
nevertheless  the  treaties  made  by  the  Cantons 
shall  be  brought  before  the  Federal  Assembly 
only  in  case  the  Federal  Council  or  another  Canton 
protests.  6.  Measures  for  external  safety  and 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence! 
and  neutralitj-  of  Switzerland;  the  declaration 
of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace.  7.  The 
guaranty  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  territory 
of  the  Cantons;  intervention  in  consequence  of 
such  guaranty ;  measures  for  the  internal  safety 
of  Switzerland,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order;  amnesty  and  pardon.  8.  Measures  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  for  carrying 
out  the  guaranty  of  the  cantonal  constitutions, 
and  for  fulfilling  federal  obligations.  9.  The 
power  of  controlling  the  federal  army.  10.  The 
determination  of  the  annual  budget,  the  audit  of 
public  accounts,  and  federal  ordinances  author- 
izing loans.  11.  The  superintendence  of  federal 
administration  and  of  federal  courts.  12.  Pro- 
tests against  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Council 
upon  administrative  conflicts.  (Art.  113.)  13. 
Conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  federal  authori- 
ties. 14.  The  amendment  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  86.  The  two  Councils  assemble  annually 
in  regular  session  upon  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
standing  orders.  They  are  convened  in  extni 
session  by  the  Federal  Council  upon  the  recpiest 
either  of  one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council,  or  of  five  Cantons. 

Art.  87.  In  either  Council  a  quorum  is  a 
majority  of  the  total  number  of  its  members. 

Art.  88.  In  the  National  Council  and  in  the 
Council  of  States  a  majority  of  those  voting  is 
required. 

Art.  89.  Federal  laws,  enactments,  and  reso- 
lutions shall  be  passed  only  by  the  agreement  of 
the  two  Councils.  Federal  laws  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  people, 
if  the  demand  is  made  by  30,000  voters  or 
by  eight  Cantons.  The  (,aine  principle  applies 
to  federal  resolutions  which  have  a  general 
application,  and  which  are  not  of  an  urgent 
nature. 

Art.  90.  The  Confederation  shall  by  law 
establish  the  forms  and  intervals  to  bo  observed 
in  popiUar  votes. 
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AnT.  Wl.  I^Iembcrs  of  citlier  Council  vote 
without  instructions. 

AuT.  92.  Each  Council  takes  action  separately. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  elections  specifled  in 
Article  85,  ^  4,  of  pardons,  or  of  decidini?  a  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  (Art.  85,  8  13),  the  two  Coun- 
cils meet  in  joint  session,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  National  Council,  and  a 
decision  is  made  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  both  Councils  present  and  voting. 

AuT.  93.  Measures  may  originate  in  either 
Coimcil,  and  may  be  introduced  by  any  of  tlieir 
members.  Tiie  Cantons  may  by  correspondence 
exercise  the  same  right. 

AuT.  94.  As  a  rule,  the  sittings  of  the  Councils 
are  public. 

Akt.  95.  The  supreme  direction  and  executive 
autljority  of  the  Confederation  is  exercised  by  a 
Federal  Council  [Conseil  federal;  Bundesrath], 
composed  of  seven  members. 

Art.  96.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Coiuicil 
are  chosen  for  three  years  by  the  Coimcils  in 
joint  8es.sion  from  amf)ng  all  the  Swiss  citizens 
eligible  to  the  National  Council.  But  not  more 
than  one  member  of  the  Federal  Coimcil  shall  be 
chosen  from  tlic  same  Canton.  The  Federal 
Council  is  chosen  anew  after  each  election  of  the 
National  Council.  Vacancies  whicli  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years  are  filled  at  the  first 
ensuing  session  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  olflcc. 

AiiT.  97.  The  membera  of  the  F'  ^ral  Coun- 
cil shall  not,  during  their  term  of  office,  occupy 
anv  other  ofiice,  either  in  the  service  of  tlie  Con- 
federation or  in  a  Canton,  or  follow  any  other 
pursint,  or  exercise  a  profession. 

Akt.  98.  The  Federal  Council  is  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  the  Confederation. 
There  is  a  Vice-President.  The  President  of  the 
Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Federal  Council  are  chosen  for  one  year  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  from  among  tlie  members  of 
the  Council.  The  retiring  President  shall  not  be 
chosen  as  President  or  Vice-President  for  the 
year  ensuing.  The  same  member  shall  not  hold 
the  office  of  Vice-President  during  two  consecu- 
tive years. 

Akt.  99.  The  President  of  the  Confederation 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
receive  an  annual  salary  from  the  federal 
treasui  ^ 

Aht.  iw).  A  quorum  of  the  Federal  Council 
consists  of  four  members. 

Art.  101.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil have  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote  in 
either  house  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  also 
the  right  to  make  motions  on  the  subject  under 
considemtion. 

Art.  102.  The  powers  and  the  duti(  i  of  the 
Federal  Council,  within  the  limits  of  this  Con- 
stitution, are  particularly  the  following.  1.  It 
conducts  federal  affairs,  conformably  to  the  laws 
and  resolutions  of  the  Confederation.  2.  It 
takes  care  that  the  Constitution,  federal  laws 
and  ordinances,  and  also  the  provisions  of  fed- 
eral concordats,  be  observed;  upon  its  own 
initiative  or  upon  complaint,  it  takes  measures 
necessary  to  cause  these  instruments  to  be  ob- 
served, unless  the  consideration  of  redress  be 
among  the  subjects  which  should  be  brought 
before  the  Federal  Court,  according  to  Article 
118.  3.  It  takes  care  that  the  guaranty  of  the 
cantouul  constitutions  be  observed.    4.  It  intro- 


dtices  bills  or  resolutions  into  the  Federal 
Assembly,  and  gives  its  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
posals submitted  to  it  by  the  Councils  or  the 
Cantons.  5.  It  executea  the  laws  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  Confederation  and  the  judgments  of 
the  Fed(!ral  Court,  and  also  the  compromi.ses  or 
decisions  in  arbitnition  upon  disputes  between 
Canton.s.  6.  It  makes  those  appoiu>,ments  which 
are  not  assigned  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  Fed- 
eral Court,  or  other  authority.  7.  It  examines 
the  treaties  made  by  Cantons  with  each  other,  or 
with  foreign  powers,  and  approves  them,  if 
proper.  (Art.  85,  §  5.)  8.  It  watches  over  the 
external  interests  of  the  Confederation,  particu- 
larly the  maintenance  of  its  international  rela- 
tions, and  is,  in  general,  intrusted  with  foreign 
relations.  9.  It  'vatches  over  the  cKternal  safety 
of  Switzerland,  over  the  maintenance  of  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality.  10.  It  watclios  over 
the  internal  safety  of  the  Confederation,  over 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  11.  In 
cases  of  urgency,  and  when  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly is  not  in  session,  the  Federal  Council  has 
power  to  raise  the  necessary  troops  and  to 
employ  them,  with  the  reservation  that  it  shall 
immecliately  summon  the  Coimcils  if  the  number 
of  troops  exceeds  two  thousand  men,  or  if  tht'v 
remain  in  arms  mere  than  three  weeks.  12.  It 
administers  the  military  establishment  of  the 
Confederation,  and  all  other  branches  of  admin- 
istration committed  to  the  Confederation.  13. 
It  examines  such  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
Cantons  as  must  be  submitted  for  its  approval ; 
it  exorcises  supervision  over  such  departments 
of  Uie  cantonal  administration  as  are  placed 
under  its  control.  14.  It  administers  the  finances 
of  the  Confederation,  introduces  the  budget,  antl 
submits  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenses.  15. 
It  supervises  the  conduct  of  all  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  federal  administnition.  10.  It 
submits  to  the  Federal  Assembly  at  eacli  regidar 
session  an  account  of  its  admmistration  and  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Confederation, 
internal  as  well  as  external,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  measures  which  it  deems  desirable  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  It  also  mi.kes 
special  reports  when  the  Federal  Assembly  or 
either  Council  requires  it. 

Art.  103  The  business  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  distributed  by  departments  among  its 
members.  This  distribution  lias  the  purpose 
only  of  fauilitatin^  the  examination  and  despatch 
of  business ;  decisions  emanate  from  the  Federal 
Council  as  a  single  authority. 

Art.  104.  The  Federal  Council  and  its  de- 
partments have  power  to  call  in  experts  on 
special  subjects. 

Art.  105.  A  Federal  Chancery  [Chancellerie 
federale;  Bundeskanzlei],  at  the  head  of  which 
is  placed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation, 
conducts  the  secretary's  business  for  the  Federal 
Assembly  and  the  Federal  Council.  The  Chan- 
cellor is  chosen  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Fed- 
eral Council.  The  Chancery  is  under  the  special 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Council.  A  federal 
law  shall  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
Chancery. 

Art.  106.  There  shall  be  a  Federal  Court 
[Tribunal  federal;  Buudesgericht]  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  federal  concerns.  There 
shall  be,  moreover,  a  jury  for  criminal  cases. 
(Art.  112.) 
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AiiT.  107.  Tlic  members  and  alternates  of  the 
Fedenil  Court  sluill  be  chosen  by  the  Federal  ^Vs- 
sembly,  which  shall  take  care  that  all  three  na- 
tional languages  are  represented  therein.  A  law 
shall  establish  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Court  and  of  its  sections,  the  number  of  nidges 
and  alternates,  their  term  of  office,  and  their 
salary. 

Akt.  108.  Any  Swiss  citizen  eligible  to  the 
National  Council  may  be  chosen  to  the  Federal 
Court.  The  members  of  the  Federal  A.ssembly 
and  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  olHcials  appointed 
by  those  authorities,  shall  not  at  the  same  time 
belong  to  the  Federal  Court.  The  members  of 
the  Federal  Court  shall  not,  during  tlieir  term 
of  oilioe,  occupy  any  other  office,  either  in  the 
service  of  tlic  Confederation  or  in  a  Canton,  nor 
engage  in  any  other  pursuit,  nor  practice  a  pro- 
fession. 

Art.  109.  The  Federal  Court  organizes  its 
own  Chancery  and  appoints  the  officials  thereof. 

Art.  110.  The  Federal  Court  has  jurisdiction 
in  civil  suits:  1.  Between  the  Confederation 
and  the  Cantons.  3.  Between  the  Confedera- 
tion on  one  part  and  corporations  or  individuals 
on  the  other  part,  when  such  corporations  or 
individuals  arc  plaintiffs,  and  when  the  amount 
involved  is  of  a  degree  of  importance  to  be 
determined  by  federal  legislation.  3.  Between 
Cantons.  4.  Between  Cantons  on  one  part  and 
corporations  or  individuals  on  the  other  part,  when 
one  of  the  parties  demands  it,  and  the  amount  in- 
volved is  of  a  degree  of  importance  to  be  de- 
termined by  federal  legislation.  It  further  has 
jurisiliction  in  suits  concerning   the  status  of 

()ersonsnot  subjects  of  any  government  (heimath- 
osat),  and  the  conflicts  w^hich  arise  between  Com- 
munes of  different  Cantons  respecting  the  right 
of  local  citizenship.     [Droit  de  cite.] 

Art.  111.  The  Federal  Court  is  bound  to 
give  judgment  in  other  cases  when  both  jjarties 
agree  to  abide  by  its  decision,  and  when  the 
amount  involved  is  of  a  degree  of  importance  to 
be  determined  by  federal  legislation. 

Art.  112.  The  FedenU  Court,  assisted  by  a 
jury  to  decide  upon  questions  of  fact,  has  crun- 
inal  jurisdiction  in:  1.  Cases  of  high  treason 
against  the  Confederation,  of  rebellion  or  violence 
against  federal  authorities.  2.  Crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors against  the  law  of  nations.  3.  Politi- 
cal crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  are  the  cause 
or  the  result  of  disturbances  which  occasion 
armed  federal  intervention.  4.  Cases  against 
officials  appointed  by  a  federal  authority,  where 
such  authority  relegates  them  to  the  Federal 
Court. 

Art.  113.  The  Federal  Court  further  has  juris- 
diction: 1.  Overconflictsof  jurisdiction  between 
federal  authorities  on  one  part  and  cantonal  au- 
thorities on  the  other  part.  2.  Disputes  between 
Cantons,  when  such  disputes  are  upon  questions 
of  public  law.  3.  Complaints  of  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  and  com- 
plaints of  individuals  for  the  violation  of  con- 
cordats or  treaties.  Conflicts  of  administrative 
jurisdiction  are  reserved,  and  are  to  be  settled 
In  a  manner  prescribed  by  federal  legislation. 
In  all  the  fore- mentioned  cases  the  Federal  Court 
shall  apply  the  laws  passed  by  the  Fedeml  As- 
sembly and  those  resolutions  of  the  Assembly 
which  have  a  general  import.  It  shall  in  like 
manner  conform  to  treaties  which  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  the  Federal  Assembly. 


Art.  114.  Besides  the  cases  specified  in  Arti- 
cles 110,  112.  and  113,  the  Confederation  may  by 
law  place  other  matters  wit!iin  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Court ;  in  particular,  it  may  give 
to  that  court  powers  intended  to  insure  the 
uniform  application  of  the  laws  provided  for  in 
Article  64. 

Art.  ll.").  All  that  relates  to  the  location  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Confederation  is  a  subject 
for  federal  legislation. 

Art.  110.  The  three  principal  languages 
spoken  in  Switzerland,  German,  French,  and 
Italian,  arc  national  languages  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

Art.  117.  The  ofiiciiils  of  the  Confederation 
are  responsible  for  their  conduct  in  ottlce.  A 
feilcnil  law  shall  enforce  this  responsibility. 

Chapter  III.  [{Thesefourartideaahrodatedby 
the  four  articles  following  tJtein,  118-122.)  Art. 
118.  TJie  Federal  Constitution  may  at  any  time 
be  amended. 

Art.  110.  Amendmrnt  is  secured  througli  the 
forms  required  for  passing  federal  laws. 

Art.  120.  iV lien  either  Council  of  the  Federal 
Assembly  passe!;  a  resolution  for  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  other  Council  docs 
mit  agree;  or  irhen  fifty  thousand  Swiss  voters  de- 
mand amendment,  the  question  icliether  the  Federal 
Constitution  ought  to  be  amended  is,  in  either  case, 
submitted  to  a  vote  oftJie  Swiss  people,  voting  yes  or 
no.  If  in  cither  case  Hie  majority  of  the  Swiss 
citizens  irho  i  te  pronounce  in  the  affimuttire, 
there  shall  be  a  new  eleetion  of  both  Councils  for  the 
purjxise  of  preparing  amendments. 

Art.  121.  The  amended  Federal  Constitution 
shall  be  in  force  when  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
mf{jority  of  Swiss  citizens  who  take  part  in  the 
vote  thereon  and  by  a  majority  of  the  States.  In 
vutking  vp  a  majority  of  the  States  ilie  vote  of  a 
R.df-Canton  is  counted  as  half  a  vde.  The  result 
of  the  ixipular  vote  in  each  Canton  is  considered  to 
be  the  vote  of  the  State.'\ 

Art.  118.  [AmemlmentofJulyry,\%9\.'\  The 
Federal  Constitution  may  at  any  time  be  amended 
as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

Art.  119.  [Amendment  of  July  ri,\'m\.'\  Gen- 
eral revision  is  secured  through  the  forms  re- 
quired for  passing  the  federal  laws. 

Art.  120.  When  either  Council  of  the  Federal 
Assembly  passes  a  resolution  for  general  revision 
and  the  otlier  Council  does  not  agree;  or  when 
fifty  thousand  Swiss  voters  demand  general  re- 
vision the  question  whether  there  shall  be  such 
a  revision  must,  in  either  case,  be  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote  of  the  Swiss  people.  If,  in 
either  case,  the  majority  of  the  Swiss  citizen* 
who  vote  on  the  question  pronounce  in  the  affir- 
mative, there  shall  be  a  new  election  of  both 
Councils  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  general 
revision. 

Art.  121.  [Amendment  of  July  5,  1891.]  Spe- 
cific amendments  may  be  brought  forward  either 
through  a  Proposition  of  the  I'eople  [Volksanre- 
gung]  (Initiative)  or  by  Federal  legislation.  A 
Preposition  of  the  People  means  a  demand  sup- 
ported by  fifty  thousand  Swiss  voters,  either  for 
suspen.sion,  rejjeal,  or  alteration  of  specified  ar- 
ticles of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  by  means 
of  the  method  of  Proposition  of  the  People 
several  different  subjects  are  brought  forwai-d 
either  for  alteration  or  for  incorporation  into  the 
Federal  Constitution,  each  one  of  those  separate 
subjects  must  be  presented  in  a  separate  demand 
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for  a  popiiliir  vote  [Iiiitiiitivbegehren].  The  de- 
inaiul  for  ii  i)oi)iiliir  vote  niiiy  take  the  form 
eitlier  of  a  iemi;'st  in  general  terms,  or  of  a 
definite  draft.  If  sucli  u  demand  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  rec^uest  in  general  tenns  and  the 
Councils  of  the  Federal  A.ssembly  agree  thereto, 
the  sjud  Councils  shall  thereupon  jjrepare  a 
speciflc  amendment  of  the  purport  indicated  by 
those  asking  amendment;  and  sucli  speciflc 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  and 
to  the  states  for  thjir  acceptance  or  rejection. 
In  case  tlie  Councils  of  the  Federal  Assembly  do 
not  agree  thereto,  the  question  of  speciflc  amend- 
ment shall  then  be  subjected  to  the  people  for  a 
popular  vote;  and  in  case  the  majority  of  the 
Swiss  voters  vote  therefor,  an  amendment  of  the 
purport  indicated  by  the  vote  of  the  people  shall 
then  be  prepared  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  In 
case  the  retiuest  shall  take  the  form  of  a  specific 
draft  and  the  Federal  Assenibly  agree  thereto, 
the  draft  is  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
and  the  States  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  If 
the  Federal  Assembly  shall  not  agree  thereto  it 
may  either  prepare  a  substitute  draft  for  itself, 
or  it  may  propose  the  rejection  of  the  propo- 
sition. The  proposition  to  reject  such  substi- 
tute draft  or  proposition  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  at  the 
same  time  with  the  general  Proposition  of  the 
People. 

Akt.  123.  [Amendment  of  July  Ck  ISdl.]  The 
procedure  upou  the  Proposition  of  the  People 
and  the  popular  votes  concerning  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  shall  be  regulated  in 
detail  by  a  Federal  Law. 

Art.  123.  [Amendment  of  July  5,  1891.]  The 
amended  Federal  Constitution  or  the  speciflc 
amendments  proposed,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  in  force  wlieu  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Swiss  citizens  who  take  part  in  the  vote  thereon 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  Cantons.  In  making 
up  the  majority  of  the  States  the  vote  of  a  half 
of  each  Canton  is  counted  as  half  a  vote.  The 
result  of  the  popular  vote  in  each  Canton  is 
considered  to  be  the  vote  of  the  state. 

Temporary  Provisions.  Auticle  1.  The 
proceeds  of  the  posts  and  customs  shall  be 
divided  upon  the  present  basis,  until  such  time 
us  the  Confederation  shall  take  upon  itself  the 
militjiry  expenses  up  to  this  time  borne  by  the 
Cantons.  Federal  legislation  shall  provide,  be- 
sides, that  the  loss  which  may  be  occasioned  to 
the  finances  of  certain  Cantons  by  the  sum  of  the 
charges  which  result  from  Articles  20,  30,  36 
(§  2),  and  42  (e),  shall  fall  upou  such  Cantons 
only  gradually,  and  shall  not  attain  its  full  effect 
till  after  a  transition  period  of  some  years. 
Those  Cantons  which,  at  the  going  into  effect  of 
Article  20  of  the  Constitution,  have  not  fulflUed 


the  military  obligations  wliich  are  imposed  \\\wn 
them  by  the  former  Constitution,  or  by  federal 
laws,  shall  be  bound  to  curry  them  out  at  their 
own  expense. 

AnT.  2.  The  provisions  of  the  federal  laws 
and  of  the  cantonal  concordats,  constitutions  or 
cantonal  laws,  which  are  contrary  to  this  Con- 
stitution, cea.««j  to  have  effect  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  or  tlu;  publication  of  the  laws 
for  which  it  provides. 

AuT.  3.  The  new  provisions  relating  to  the 
organization  aud  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Court  take  effect  only  after  the  publication  of 
federal  laws  thereon. 

AuT.  4.  A  delay  of  five  years  is  allowed  to 
Cantons  for  the  establishment  of  free  instruction 
in  primary  public  education.     (Art.  27.) 

AuT.  5.  Those  persons  who  practice  a  liberal 
profession,  and  who,  before  the  publication  of 
the  federal  law  provided  for  in  Article  33,  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  competence  from  a  Can- 
ton or  a  joint  aitthority  representing  several 
Cantons,  may  pursue  that  profession  throughout 
the  Confederation. 

Akt.  6.  [Amendment  of  Dee.  22,  1885.  Fin- 
the  reinaimh)'  of  this  amendment  see  article  32 
(u).l  If  a  federal  law  for  carrying  out  Article 
32  (li)  be  passed  before  the  end  of  1890,  the  im- 
port duties  levied  on  spirituous  liquors  by  the 
Cantons  and  Communes,  according  to  Article  32, 
cease  on  the  going  into  effect  of  such  law.  If, 
in  such  case,  the  shares  of  any  Canton  or  Com- 
mune, out  of  the  sums  to  be  divided,  are  not 
sutticient  to  equal  the  average  annual  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  taxes  they  have  levied  on  sp'-.tuous 
liquors  in  the  years  1880  to  1884  inclusive,  the 
Cantons  and  Communes  affected  shall,  till  the 
end  of  1890,  receive  the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
out  of  the  amount  which  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  other  Cantons  according  to  population ;  and 
the  remainder  only  shall  be  divided  among  such 
other  Cantons  and  Communes,  according  to  popu- 
lation. The  Confederation  shall  further  provide 
by  law  that  for  such  Cantons  or  Communes  as 
may  suffer  flnuncial  loss  through  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  such  loss  shall  not  come  upon  them 
immediately  in  its  full  extent,  but  gradually  up 
to  the  year  1895.  The  indemnities  thereby  made 
necessary  shall  be  previously  taken  out  of  the  net 
proceeds  designated  in  Article  32  (ii),  paragraph  4. 

Thus  resolved  by  the  National  Council  to  be 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  Swiss 
people  and  of  the  Cantons.  Bern,  January  31, 
1874.     Ziegler,  President.     Schiess,  Secretary. 

Thus  resolved  by  the  Council  of  States,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  Swiss 
people  and  of  the  Cantons.  Bern,  January  31, 
1874.  A.  Kopp,  President.  J.  -L.  Lutscher,  Sec- 
retary. 
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A.  D.  1781.— The  Articles  of  Confederation. 
See  Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1777-1781, 
and  1783-1787. 

A.  D.  1787-1789,  and  1791-1870.— A  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  be 
found  under  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1787,  and  1787-1789.  The  following  text  of  the 
original  instrument,  with  the  subsequent  amend- 


ments to  it,  is  one  prepared  by  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  and  is  the  result  of  a  careful  com- 
parison with  tlie  original  manuscripts,  prererved 
in  the  State  Department  at  AVashington.  "  It  is 
intended  to  be  absolutely  exact  in  word,  spelling, 
capitalization  and  punctuation.  A  few  headings 
and  paragraph  numbers,  inserted  for  convenience 
of  reference,  are  Indicated  oy  brackets. "  "  Those 
parts  of  the  Constitution  which  were  temporary  in 
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their  nature,  or  which  have  been  superseded  or 
altered  by  later  uniendments,  are  included  within 
the  signs  [  ]."     This  text,  originally  printed  in 
the  "  American  History  Leaflets,"  is  reprotluced 
with  Professor  Han's  consent.     The  paragraph- 
ing has  been  altered,  to  economize  space,  but  it 
is  otherwise  exactly  reproduced ; 
*'  We  TiiE  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  Wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Article  i.  Section  1.  All  legislative  Powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Itcpresentatives.  Hection  2  [%  1.] 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Meu.bers  chosen  eery  s(!coud  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualili- 
cations  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous Branch  of  the  State  Legislature.*  [§3.1 
No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  sliall 
not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-five 
Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  t.iat  State  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen.  [$^  3.]  Representatives  and  direct 
Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  [which 
8l),dl  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those  bound 
to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Per- 
sons.^t  The  actual  Eniuneration  shall  be  made 
withm  three  Years  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every 
subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner 
as  they  shall  by  '^jaw  direct.  The  Number  of 
Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
Least  one  Representative ;  [and  until  such  enu- 
meration shall  be  mad(f,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Massa- 
chusetts eight,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New-York  six. 
New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
one,  Maryland  six,  Virgmia  ten.  North  Carolina 
five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. ]t 
[§  4.]  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Represen- 
tation from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority 
thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such 
Vacancies^J|§_5.]  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives slialK^husj£lheir  Speaker  and  other  Officers ; 
and  shall  liaVethe  sole  >Power  of  Impeachment. 
Section^.  [§  1.]  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six 
Years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 
[§  2.  ]  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled 
m  Consequence  of  the  first  Election,  they  shall 
be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes. 
The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year, 
of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth 
Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of 

»  Modified  by  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

t  Superseded  by  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

$  Temporary  clause. 


the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one  fliird  may  be  chosen 
(!very  second  Vear;  and  if  Vacancies  happen  by 
Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of 
the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until 
the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall 
then  fill  such  Vacancies.  [S  ^1  No  Person  .shall 
be  a  Senator  wlio  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
Age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  Stat  ,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen.  [^  4.]  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they 
be  equally  divided,  [i^  5.]  The  Senate  shall 
chuse  their  other  OQlcers,  and  also  a  President 
pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Ollice  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  [^  0.]  The 
Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Im- 
peachments. When  sitting  for  that  P.irpose, 
they  shall  Um  on  Oath  or  AlHrmation.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Ciii  .f 
Justice  shall  preside:  And  no  Person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  Members  present.  [§  7.]  Judgment  in 
Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  Office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Oliioe  of  houjr.  Trust  or 
Profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the  Party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject 
to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and  Puni-,h- 
ment,  according  to  Law.  Sections.  [§  1.]  Tie 
Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Election.,' 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof ; 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places 
of  chusing  Senators.  [^  2.  j  The  Congress  shall 
assemble  at  least  once  ,in  every  Year,  and  such 
Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different 
Day.  Section  5.  [§  1.]  Each  House  snail  be 
the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns  ar  1  Qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of 
each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business ; 
but  a  smaller  Number  may  adioum  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner, 
and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may 
provide.  [§2.]  Each  House  may  detenuine  the 
Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for 
disorderly  Behaviour,  aud,  with  the  Concu'-rence 
of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member.  [J^  3.]  Each 
House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except- 
ing such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require 
Secrecy ;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members 
of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered 
on  tlie  Journal.  [^  4.]  Neither  House,  during 
the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  Con- 
sent of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting.  Section,  &.  [§  1.] 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  ex- 
cept Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace, 
be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attend- 
ance at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses, 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ; 
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and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  oitlier  House, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  uny  other  Place. 
[%  a.l  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
inff  the  Time  for  which  ).e  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  Ollice  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  liav(!  been  creatc(l, 
or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  '  iie;  and  no  Person  holding 
any  OlHce  under  il  United  States,  shall  be  a 
Member  of  cither  House  during  his  Continuance 
in  OHice.  Sertionl.  [g  1.]  All  Bills  for  raising 
Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Uepre- 
sentatives;  but  tlu;  Senate  may  jjropose  or  concur 
with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills.  [t^  2.] 
Every  Bill  wliich  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before 
it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  be  shall  sign 
it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objec- 
tions to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  origi- 
nated, who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large 
on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If  after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pa.s8the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and 
il  approved  by  tv/o  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall 
become  a  Law.  But  m  all  such  Cases  the  Votes 
of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nal of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  Days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like 
Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress 
by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in 
which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law.  [§  3.]  Every 
Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  winch  the  Con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of 
Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  Uyited  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall 
take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations 
r  described  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill.  Section  8.  The 
Congress  shall  have  Power  [§  1.]  To  lay  and  col- 
lect Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excires,  to  pay 
the  Debts  ana  provide  for  the  common  Defence 
and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States;  [§2.]  To  bor- 
row Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 
[^  3.]  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign 
Nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  Tribes;  [^  4.^  To  establish  an  uni- 
form Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws 
on  tlie  subject  of  Bankrupf.ies  throughout  the 
United  States;  [§  5.]  To  coin  Money,  regulate 
the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  flx  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  [§  6.]  To 
provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
Securities  and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 
[§  7.1  To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads ; 
[§  8.  J  To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  '.exclusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries;  [§  9.] 
To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
Court;  [§10.]  To  define  and  punish  Piracies 
and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and 


Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations;  [g  11.1 
To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and 
Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures 
on  Land  and  Water;  [j*  ^3.]  To  raise  and  sup- 
port Armier,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
that  Use  jnall  be  for  a  longer  Tenn  than  two 
Years;  [S  ^<J]  To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 
[^  14.]  To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces ;  [i^  15.  ] 
To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute 
the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections 
and  repel  Invasions ;  [ti;  IC]  To  provide  for  or- 
ganizing, arming,  and  disciplining  the  Militi.i, 
and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  bo 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appoint- 
ment of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of 
training  the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress;  [^  17.]  To  exercise  ex- 
clusive Lejjislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square) 
as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  nnd  to  exercise 
like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the 
Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts, 
Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock- Yards,  and  other  need- 
ful Buildings ;—  And  [^  18.]  To  n:ike all  Laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  De- 

fiartment  or  Officer  thereof.  Section  9.  [§  1.] 
The  jVIigration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  Person.]*  [^2.]  The  Privilege 
of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  In- 
vasion the  public  Safety  may  require  it.  [^3.] 
No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall 
be  passed,  f  [§  4.]  No  Capitation,  or  other 
direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Proportio  j  to 
the  Census  or  Enumeration  liereiu  before  directed 
to  be  taken.  [§  5.]  No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be 
laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State.  [^  6.] 
No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation 
of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall  Vessels 
bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another.  [^  7.]  No 
Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by  Law ; 
and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time.  [§  8.] 
No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States :  And  no  Person  holding  any  Oftice 
of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State.  ^ 
Section  10.  [§  1.]  No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation;  grant  Let- 
ters of  Marque  and  Reprisal ;  coin  Money ;  emit 
Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and 

♦  Temporary  provision. 

t  Extended  l>y  the  first  ei^t  Ainendnient«.  — 

t  Extended  by  Ninth  and  Teutb  Amendments. 
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silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pnss 
any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  L;\w 
impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant 
any  Title  of  Nobility.  [55  3.]  No  State  shall, 
without  the  Consent  of  the  C^ongress,  lay  any 
Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  Laws:  and  the  net  Produce  of  all 
Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports 
or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasurv 
of  tlie  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  llevision  and  Controul  of  the  Con- 
gress. [§  3.]  No  State  .shall,  without  the  Con- 
sent of  Congress,  lay  an\'  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter 
into  any  Agreement  or  Conif.iet  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Pow  .r,  or  engage  in 
War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  immi- 
nent Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  Jelay.* 

Article  II.  Section  I.  J55  1.]  The  executi.o 
Power  shall  be  vested  m  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
Oftice  during  the  Term  of  four  Year.s,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  f  r  the 
same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows  [^  2.]  Each 
State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Planner  as  the  Legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress :  but  no  Senator  o'  Itepre- 
seutative,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust 
or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  Elector.  [The  Electors  shall  meet  in 
their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  Ballot  for 
two  Persons,  of  whom  one  i>t  least  shall  not  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves. 
And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons 
voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each ; 
which  List  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
trun.smit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  dludl, 
in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  Housj  of  Re- 
presentatives, open  all  the  Certificates  and  the 
Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Pe  son  hav- 
ing the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  sh  dl  be  the 
President,  if  sucli  Ni  mber  be  a  Major  ty  of  the 
whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  on  ;  who  have  such  Alajority, 
and  have  an  equal  Ni'mber  of  Votis,  then  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  shall  innnediately 
chusp  by  Ballot  one  of  them  Tor  President ;  and 
if  no  Person  have  a  Majority,  '  :n  f'-om  the  five 
highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
Manner  chuse  the  President.  But  in  chusing 
the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States, 
tlie  Representation  from  each  State  having  one 
Vote ;  A  quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall  consist 
of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two  thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  Majority  of  all  the  States  shall  he 
necessary  to  a  Choice,  'n  every  Case,  after  the 
Ciioice  of  the  President,  tlie  Pereo:'  havinfj  the 
greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  E»ee*ors  shall 
be  the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  sh.  'id  re- 
main two  or  more  who  have  equal  Voce  the 
Senate  shall  chuse  from  them  by  Ballot  tin  ■  V  ice 
President J+  r?i  3.]  The  Congress  may  deter- 
mine the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  ajd  the 
Day  on  which  tliey  shall  give  their  Votes ;  which 
Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 

♦Extended  by  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.  .    , 

tSuperseded  by  Twelfth  Amendment.  ' 


States.  [§  4.]  No  Person  except  a  natural  bora 
Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  (Constitution,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  Ofllee  of  President;  neither 
shall  any  Person  be  eligibh;  to  that  Office  who 
.shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  five 
Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Itesident  within 
the  United  States.  [S  5.]  In  Case  of  tlie  Re- 
moval of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his 
Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the 
Powers  and  Duties  of  tlu;  said  Office,  iiie  Same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Casi;  of 
Removal,  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability,  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring 
what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Disability 
b  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 
[^  6.]  The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  re- 
ceive for  his  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  Period  for  which  lie  shall  have  been  eleciod, 
and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any 
other  Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them.  [%7.]  Before  he  enter  on  the  Execu- 
tion of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  following 
Oath  or  Affirmation; — "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
'•aflirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Ofiice 
"of  President  of  tlie  United  St'_te.s,  and  will  to 
"the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
"defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Stcttoii  2.  [S  1.]  The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  tho  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several 
Statea,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the 
United  States;  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in 
writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  m  each  of  the 
executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relat- 
ing to  the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices,  and 
lie  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and 
Pardons  for  Offences  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment.  [>5  2.1  He 
shall  ha -e  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advicf  and 
Consent  ">i  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  jiro- 
vided  two  thirds  of  the  Senatore  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Am'  issadors,  other  public  j\Iinisters  and  Con- 
suls, Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  Appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
whicli  shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  vest  tl  e  Appointment  of 
such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  jiroper,  in 
tlie  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in 
the  Heads  of  Departments.  [§  3.]  The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies 
tliat  may  happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  granting  Commissions  wliicli  shall  expire 
at  the  End  of  their  next  Session,  tkction  3.  He 
shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  In- 
formation of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may, 
on  extraordinary  Occasi')ns,  convene  both  Houses, 
or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagreement 
between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of 
Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
Time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
Ambas.sadors  and  other  public  Mini.stei-s;  he 
shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  shall  CommLssion  all  the  Officers  of 
the  United  States,     ikctiou  i.    The  President, 
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Vice  Prt'Hident  luul  nil  civil  Ofllcers  of  the 
United  Stiites,  sliiill  be  removed  from  Office  on 
Iinpencliment  for,  and  t'onviction  of,  Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  liigli  Crimes  and  Misdemean- 
ors. 

Article  III.  ^Section  1.  The  judicial  Power 
of  the  United  States,  sliall  Ix;  vested  in  one  su- 
preme Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  Tlie  Judges,  botli  of  tlie  supreme  and 
inferior  Courts,  slmll  liold  their  Offices  during 
gootl  IJeliaviour.  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  re- 
ceive for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance 
In  Office.  Section  2.  [^  1.]  The  judicial  Power 
shall  exteiM  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity, 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  tlie  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  their  Authority;  —  to  all  Casi!S 
affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls ;  —  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time Jurisdiction;  —  to  Controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party; —  to  Contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States ;  —  between 
a  State  aud  Citizens  of  another  State ;  * —  between 
Citizens  of  different  States, — between  Citizens 
of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants 
of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or 
Subjects.  [§  2.]  In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassa- 
dors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and 
those  in  which  a  Stat«  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  »U 
the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  Law  and  Fact,  with  sucli  E.xceptions,  and 
under  such  Regiilations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make.  [§  3.]  The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except 
in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury ;  and 
such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committ^id;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial 
shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  Law  have  directed.  Section  3.  [§  1.] 
Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Com- 
fort. No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason 
unless  on  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open  Court. 
[§  2.]  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  de- 
clare the  Punishment  of  Treason,  but  no  Attain- 
der of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood, 
or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the  Per- 
son attainted. 

Article  IV.  Secitoii  1.  Full  Faith  and  Credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  Acts, 
Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every 
other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general 
Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts, 
Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and 
the  Effect  thereof.  Section  2.  [%!.]  The  Citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privi- 
leges and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several 
Stat^isf  [|  2.]  A  Person  charged  in  any  State 
with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime,  who  shall 
flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to 
be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Crime.     [§  3.]     [No  Person  held  to  Service 


*  Limited  by  Eleventh  Amendment, 
t  Extended  by  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of 
any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such 
Service  or  Labour  may  bedue.l*  Section  3.  [§  1.] 
New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction 
of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.  [§  2.1 
The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  or  and 
make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respect- 
ing the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 
State.  Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican 
Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic 
Violence. 

Article  V.  The  Congress,  whenever  two 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  I"  pose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  c:  .:t  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two 
tli.r  Is  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Conven- 
tii .,  or  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes, 
as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  Provided  that 
[no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  in  any  Manner  aliect  the  first  and  fourth 
Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article ; 
andlf  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall 
be  deprivetl  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Article  VI.  [§  1.]  All  Debts  contracted  and 
Engagements  entered  into,  before  the  Adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against 
the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as 
under  the  Confederation.  J  [§  2.]  This  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Laws  of  the  IJnited  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding.  [§  3.]  The  Senators 
and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
Members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and 
all  executive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this 
Constitution;  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public 
Trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII.  The  Ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  nine  States,  siiall  be  sufficient  for  the 
Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

»' Superseded  by  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

+  Temporary  provision. 

t  Extvaded  by  Fom'teeuth  Amendment,  Section  4. 
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Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Con- 
sent of  the  suites  present  the  Seventeentii  Day 
of  September  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eiglity  seven  and 
of  the  Independence  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  tlie  Twelftli  In  AVitness  whereof  We 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

Go  Washington  —  Presldt  and  deputy  from 
Virginia. 

Delaware. 
Qeo:  Read  Jolm  Dickinson 

Gunning  Bedford  iun        Ricliard  Bassett 
Jaco:  Broom 
New  IlAMrsiiiRE. 
Jolui  Langdon  Nicliolas  Gilman 

Massachusetts. 
Natlianiel  Gorham  Rufus  King 

Maryland. 

James  McHenry  Dan  of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer 

Danl  Carroll 

Connecticut. 

Wm.  Saml.  Johnson  Roger  Sherman 

Virginia. 
Jolm  Blair —  James  Madison  Jr. 

New  York. 
Alexander  Hamilton 
NoRTu  Carolina. 
Wm.  Blount  Richd.  Dobbs  Spaight 

Hu  Williamson 
New  Jersey. 
Wil :  Livingston  Wm:  Paterson. 

David  Brearley  Jona:  Dayton 

South  Carolina. 
J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Pinckney 

Charles   Cotesworth  Pierce  Butler. 

Pinckney 

Pennsylvania. 
B  Franklin  Thos.  Fitz  Simons 

Thomas  Mifflin  Jared  Ingersoll 

Robt.  Morris  James  Wilson. 

Qeo.  Clymer  Gouv  Morris 

Georgia. 
William  Few  Abr  Baldwin  * 

ARTICLES  in  addition  to  and  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  tlie  several  States,  pursuant  to  tlie  Hfth 
Article  of  the  original  Constitution.! 

[Article  I.]  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speecli,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the 
right  of  tlie  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

[Article  II.]  A  well  regulated  Militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

[Article  III.]  No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  liouse,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in 
a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

[Article  IV.]  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  tlieir  persons,  liouses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizure?,  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirm- 
ation, and  particularly   describing  the  place  to 

*  These  signatures  have  no  other  legal  force  than  that 
of  attestation. 

+  Tills  heading  appears  only  in  the  joint  resolution  sub- 
mitting the  flrst  ten  amendments. 
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be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

[Article  V.]  No  person  shall  bo  held  to  answer 
for  a  cajjital,  ()rotherwis(i  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time 
of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  olTeiice  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  witliout  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  usC; 
without  just  compensation. 

[Article  VI.]  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  riglit  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  tiie  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnes.se8 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Coun- 
sel for  his  defence. 

[Article  VII.]  In  suitsat  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controvei"sy  sliall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be 
otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

[Article  VIII.]  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  exces.sive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

[Article  IX.]  The  enumeration  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

[Article  X.]  The  powers  notdelegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  tlie  people.* 

[Article  XL]  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prose- 
cuted against  one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizen* 
of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  of 
any  Foreign  SUite.f 

[Article  XII.]  The  Electors  shall  meet  in 
their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state 
witli  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate ;  —  Tlie  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  —  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 

•  Amendments  First  to  Tenth  appear  to  have  been  in 
force  from  Nov.  3,  1791.  [See  Lnited  States  of  Am.: 
A.  D.  1791.] 

t  Proclaimed  to  be  In  force  Jan.  8, 1796. 
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be  (I  iimjority  of  tlic  whole  numbor  of  Electors 
u|)poiiiteil;  aiut  if  no  person  liiiveHueli  miijority, 
tlien  from  the  persona  liiivinK  llie  highest 
iiiinilK.'r8  not  exceeding  three  on  tiie  list  of  those 
voted  for  lis  President,  the  House  of  llepresenta- 
lives  shall  clKKJse  inunediiitelv,  hv  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  ch(K)sing  the  President,  the 
votes  .simll  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation 
from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  ur  mem- 
bers from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  ii  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  II  President  whenever  the  right  of  choi(!e 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the 
President.  —  Tlie  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the 
Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if 
no  person  have  u  majority,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  ou  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
uumber  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  u  choice.     But  no 

ferson  con.stitutioually  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
resident  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.* 

Article  XIII.  Section  I.  Neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  j)unishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  liave  been  duly 
convicted,  sliall  <\ist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  >iibject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. f 

Article  XlV.  Section  1.  All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  Sction  2.  Representatives 
shall  be  apportioned  among   the  several  States 


according  to  their  respective  numl)er8,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive and  Judicii-1  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any 
of  tlie  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  tlio 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  sliall  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
State.  Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator 
or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or 
under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken 
an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of 
any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 

given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof, 
ut  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  House,  remove  such  disability.  Section  4. 
Tlie  validity  of  tlie  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  in- 
curre(l  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
sliall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any 
debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  tlie  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  sliull 
be  held  illegal  and  void.  Section  5.  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropri- 
ate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article.* 

Article  XV.  Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  or  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. — Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." — f 
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The  following  text  is  taken  from  Bulletin  No. 
34  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics : 

Article  i.  Tlie  States  that  the  constitution  of 
March  28,  1864,  declared  independent  and  united 
to  form  the  Venezuelan  Federation,  and  that  on 
April  27,  1881,  were  denominated  Apure,  Boli- 
var, Barq^uisiincto,  Barcelona,  Carabobo,  Co- 
jedcs,  Cumaniv,  Falcon,  Guzman  Blanco,  Guii- 
rico,  Gunyana,  Guzman,  Maturin,  Nueva  Esparta, 
Portuguesa,  Tiichira,  Trujillo,  Yaracuy,  Za- 
inora,  and  Zulia  are  constituted  into  nine  grand 
political  bodies,  viz :  The  State  of  Bermudez,  com- 
posed of  Barcclomi,  Cumana,  and  Maturin;  the 
State  of  Minvuda,  composed  of  Bolivar,  Guzman 


*  Proclaimed  to  be  In  force  Sept.  35, 1804. 
+  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  Dec.  18,  1865.    [See  UNrrKD 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1866  (Januaby).] 


Blanco,  Guarico,  and  Nueva  Esparta ;  the  State 
of  Carabobo,  composed  of  Carabobo  and  Nirgua ; 
the  State  of  Zamora,  composed  of  Cojedes,  Por- 
tuguesa,  and  Zamora;  the  State  of  Lara,  com- 
posed of  Barquisimeto  and  Yaracuy,  except  the 
department  of  Nirgua ;  the  State  of  Los  Andes, 
composed  of  Guzman,  Trujillo,  and  Tachira;  the 
State  of  Bolivar,  composed  of  Guayana  and 
Apure ;  the  State  of  Zulia,  and  also  the  State  of 
Falcon.  And  they  are  thus  constituted  to  continue 
one  only  nation,  free,  sovereign,  and  independent, 
under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela. 

•  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  July  28. 1868.  [See  United 
Statbs  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1865-1866  (December— April); 
1866  (June),  and  1866-1867  (October— March).] 

t  Proclaimed  to  be  In  force  Mar.  30, 1870.  [See  United 
States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1869-1870.] 
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Art.  2.  Tli<!  boundaries  of  these  grent  States 
arc  (ieteriniiu'tl  by  those  that  the  hiw  of  April  28, 
1856,  that  arranged  the  hist  territorial  division, 
«lesignated  for  the  ancient  provinces  until  it  shall 
be  reformed. 

Art.  3.  The  boundaries  of  the  United  States  of 
tlie  Venezuelan  Fe<leration  arc  the  same  that  in 
1810  belonged  to  the  old  Captaincy-Ocneral  of 
Venezuela. 

Art.  4.  The  States  that  are  grouped  together 
to  form  the  grand  political  bcMlius  will  be  called 
Sections.  Tliese  are  eqiial  among  themselves ;  the 
constitutions  prescribed  for  their  ihternal  organ- 
ism nuist  be  harmonious  with  the  federative 
principles  established  by  the  present  compact, 
and  the  sovereignty  not  delegated  resides  in  the 
State  without  any  other  limitations  than  those 
that  devolve  from  the  compromise  of  association. 

Art.  5.  These  are  Venezuelans,  viz:  1st,  All 
persons  that  may  have  been  or  may  be  bom  on 
Venezuelan  soil,  whatever  may  be  the  nationality 
of  their  parents;  2d,  The  children  of  a  Vene- 
zuelan father  or  mother  that  may  have  been  born 
on  foreign  soil,  If  they  should  come  to  take  up 
their  domicile  In  the  country  and  express  the 
desire  to  become  citizens;  3u,  Foreigners  that 
may  have  obtained  naturalization  papers;  and, 
4tli,  Those  born  or  that  shall  be  born  In  any  of 
the  Spanish-American  republics  or  In  the  Spanish 
Antilles,  provided  that  they  may  have  taken  up 
their  residence  in  the  territory  of  the  Kepubllc 
and  express  a  willingness  to  become  citizens. 

Art.  6.  Those  that  take  up  their  residence  and 
acquire  nationality  In  a  foreign  country  do  not 
lose  the  character  of  Venezuelans.  ^ 

Art.  7.  Males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
are  qualltied  Venezuelan  citizens,  with  only  the 
exceptions  contained  In  this  constitution. 

Art.  8.  All  Venezuelans  are  obliged  to  serve; 
the  nation  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the" 
laws,  sacrificing  his  property  and .  his  life,   if 
necessary,  to  defend  the  country. 

Art.  9.  Venezuelans  shall  enjoy,'  In  all '  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  rights  and  Immunities 
inherent  to  their  condition  as  citizens  of  the  Fed- ' 
eration,  and  they  shall  also  have  imposed  upon 
them  there  the  same  duties  that  are  required  of 
those  that  are  natives  or  domiciled  there. 

Art.  10.  Foreigners  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil 
rights  as  Venezuelans  and  the  same  security  In 
their  persons  and  property.  They  can  only  take 
advantage  of  diplomatic  means  in  accordance 
with  public  treaties  and  in  cases  when  right  per- 
mits it. 

Art.  II.  The  law  will  determine  the  right  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  foreigners,  accord- 
ing as  they  may  be  domiciled  or  in  transit. 

Art.  12.  The  States  that  form  the  Venezuelan 
Federation  reciprocally  recognize  their  respective 
autonomies ;  they  are  declared  equal  in  political 
entity,  and  preserve,  in  all  its  plenitude,  the 
sovereignty  not  expressly  delegated  in  this  con- 
stitution. 

Art.  i^.  The  States  of  the  Venezuelan  Feder- 
ation oblige  themselves — Ist,  To  organize  them- 
selves In  accord  with  the  principles  of  popular, 
elective,  federal,  representative,  alternative,  and 
responsible  government;  2d,  To  establish  the 
fundamental  regulations  of  their  interior  regu- 
lation and  government  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  this  constitution ;  3d,  To  defend 
themselves  against  all  violence  that  threatens  the 
sectional  independence  or  the  integrity  of  the 


Venezuelan  Federation ;  4th,  To  not  alienate  to 
a  foreign  power  aiiy  part  of  tlieir  territory,  nor 
to  Implore  its  protection,  nor  to  establish  or  cul- 
tivate political  or  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
nations,  since  this  last  Is  reserved  to  the  Federal 
power;  5th,  To  not  combine  or  ally  themselves 
with  another  nation,  nor  to  separate  themselves 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  nationality  of  Venezuela 
and  her  territory;  0th,  To  cede  to  the  nation  tho 
territory  that  may  bo  necessary  for  the  Federal 
district;  7th,  To  cede  to  the  Government  of  tho 
Federation  tho  territory  necessary  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  warehouses,  shipyards,  and  peni- 
tentiaries, and  for  the  construction  of  other 
edifices  indispensable  to  the  general  administra- 
tion; 8th,  To  leave  to  the  Government  of  tho 
Federation  the  administration  of  the  Amazonas 
and  Qoajira  territories  and  that  of  tho  Islands 
which  pertain  to  the  nation,  until  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  elevate  them  to  another  rank;  0th,  To 
reserve  to  the  powers  of  the  Federation  all  legis- 
lative or  executive  jurisdiction  concerning  mari- 
time, coastwise,  and  fluvial  navigation,  and  tho 
national  roads,  considering  as  such  those  that 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  State  and  lead  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  others  and  to  tho  Federal  district;  10th, 
To  not  subject  to  contributions  the  products  or 
articles  upon  which  national  taxes  are  Imposed, 
or  tho.se  that  are  by  law  exempt  from  tax  beforo 
they  have  been  offered  for  consumption;  11th, 
To  not  Impose  contributions  on  cattle,  effects,  or 
any  class  of  merchandise  in  transit  for  another 
State,  in  order  that  trafllc  may  be  absolutely 
free,  and  that  in  one  section  the  consumption  of 
others  may  not  be  taxed ;  12th,  To  not  prohibit 
the  consumption  of  the  products  of  other  States 
nor  to  tax  their  productions  with  greater  general 
or  municipal  taxes  than  those  paid  on  products 
raised  In  the  locality;  13th,  To  not  establish 
maritime  or  territorial  custom-houses  for  the  col- 
lection of  imports,  since  there  will  be  national 
ones  only ;  14th,  To  recognise  the  right  of  each 
State  to  dispose  of  its  natural  products;  15th, 
,  To  cede  to  the  Government  of  the  Federation 
the  administration  of  mines,  public  lands,  and 
salt  mines,  in  order  that  the  first  may  be  regu- 
lated by  a  system  of  uniform  working  and  that 
the  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  tho 
people ;  16th,  To  respect  the  property,  orsenals, 
and  forts  of  the  nation;  17th,  To  comply  with 
and  cause  to  be  complied  with  and  executed  tho 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  federation  and  the 
decrees  and  orders  that  the  fedeml  power,  tho 
tribunals,  and  courts  may  expedite  in  use  of 
their  attributes  and  legal  faculties;  18th,  To 
give  entire  faith  to  and  to  cause  to  be  complied 
with  and  executed  the  public  acts  and  judicial 
procedures  of  the  other  States;  19th,  To  organ- 
ize their  tribunals  and  courts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  State  and  to  have  for  all  of 
them  the  same  substantive  civil  and  criminal 
legislation  and  the  same  laws  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal procedure;  20th,  To  present  judges  for  tho 
court  of  appeals  and  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
this  supreme  tribunal  of  the  States;  21st,  To 
incorporate  the  extradition  of  criminals  as  a 
pol'.lcal  principle  in  their  respective  Constitu- 
tions; 22d,  To  establish  direct  and  public  suf- 
frage in  popular  elections,  making  it  obligatory 
and  endorsing  it  in  the  electoral  registry.  The 
vote  of  the  suffragist  must  be  cast  in  full 
and  public  session  of  the  respective  board;  it 
will  be  inscribed  in  the  registry  books  that  tho 
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law  pri'8<  ribos  for  ck'cllonH,  whicli  can  not  be 
HubstituU'd  iti  any  other  form,  and  tlio  elector, 
for  ItiniiR-lf  or  by  another  at  his  reqneHt  in  case 
of  impediment  or  throw^'li  ignorance,  will  Hi^n 
the  inemoran(iuni  entry  of  i.is  vote,  and  witliout 
thia  reciuinitc  it  can  not  Ite  cluimed  that  in  realit^- 
bc  han  voted;  2M,  To  establisli  a  Hysteniof  pn 
mary  education  and  that  of  artH  and  trades ;  2*itli, 
To  reserve  to  tlie  powers  of  tin?  Federation  tlie 
laws  and  i)rovi8iou9  neeensary  for  tlie  creation, 
conservation,  and  projjresM  ot  jreneral  schools, 
colleges,  or  univtirsitics  designed  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences;  2.')th,  To  not  impose  duties 
upon  the  national  employes,  except  in  the  qual- 
ity of  citizens  of  the  Slate  and  insomuch  as  these 
duties  may  not  be  incomputiblc  with  the  national 
public  service ;  2fltli,  To  furnish  the  proportional 
contingent  that  pertains  to  them  to  compose 
the  national  public  forces  in  time  of  peace  or 
■war;  27th,  To  not  perndt  in  the  States  of  the 
Federation  forced  enlistments  and  levies  that 
have  or  may  have  for  their  object  an  attack  on 
liberty  or  independence  or  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  order  of  the  Nation,  of  other  States,  or  of 
another  Nation;  28th,  To  j)reserve  a  strict  neu- 
trality in  the  contention?  that  may  arise  in  other 
States;  29th,  To  not  declare  or  carry  on  war  in 
any  case,  one  State  with  imother;  30tli,  To  de- 
fer and  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  or 
the  High  Federal  Court  in  all  the  controversies 
that  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States  when 
they  can  not,  between  themselves  and  by  pacific 
measures,  arrive  at  an  agreement.  If,  for  any 
cause,  they  may  not  designate  the  arbiter  to 
whose  decision  they  may  submit,  they  leave  it, 
in  fact,  to  the  High  Federal  Court;  31st,  To 
recognize  the  competency  of  Congress  and  of  the 
court  of  appeals  to  take  cognizance  of  the  causes 
that,  for  treason  to  the  country  or  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Federa- 
tion, may  be  instituted  against  those  that  exer- 
cise executive  authority  in  the  States,  it  being 
their  duty  to  incorporate  this  preceiit  in  their 
constitutions.  In  these  trials  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure that  the  general  laws  prescribe  will  be 
followed  and  they  will  be  decided  in  consonance 
•with  those  laws;  22d,  To  have  as  the  just  income 
of  the  States,  two-thirt?s  of  the  total  product  of 
the  impost  collected  as  ti  ansit  tax  in  all  the  custom- 
houses of  the  Republic  and  two-thirds  of  that  col- 
lected from  mines,  public  lands,  and  salt  mines 
administered  by  the  Fedeml  Power  and  to  distrib- 
ute this  income  among  all  the  States  of  the  Fed- 
eration in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each ; 
33d,  To  reserve  to  the  Federal  Power  the  amount 
of  the  third  part  of  the  income  from  transit  tax, 
the  •  duction  of  mines,  public  lands,  and  sidt 
minv._,  -o  be  invested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country ;  34th,  To  keep  far  away  from  the  fron- 
tier those  individuals  that,  through  political 
motives,  take  refuge  in  a  State,  provided  that 
the  State  interested  requests  it. 

Art.  14.  The  nation  guamntees  to  Venezue- 
lans: 1st,  The  inviolability  of  life,  capital  pun- 
ishment being  abolished  in  spite  of  any  law  that 
establishes  it ;  2d,  Property,  twith  all  its  attri- 
butes, rights  and  privileges,  will  only  be  sub- 
jected to  contributions  decreed  by  legislative 
authority,  to  judicial  decision,  and  to  be  taken 
for  public  works  after  indemnity  and  condemna- 
tion; 8d,  The  inviolability  and  secrecy  of  cor- 
respondence and  other  private  papere;  4th,  The 
domestic  hearth,  that  can  not  be  approached  ex- 


cept to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crime,  ami 
this  itwlr  nu'.s'  bt  done  in  accordane*-  with  law; 
Rfli,  Persona'  .il)<Tty,  and  con8eoueiitly(l)  forced 
r  fruiting  forjirmeo  s<'rvice  is  abolished,  (2)  slav- 
ery is  forever  proscribed,  (3)  slaves  that  trend 
the  soil  of  Venezuela  are  free,  and  (4)  nolxMly  is 
obliged  to  do  that  whieli  the  law  does  not  com- 
mand, nor  is  impeded  from  doing  that  which  it 
does  not  prohibit;  0th,  Tlie  freedom  of  thought, 
expres.se(i  by  word  or  through  the  press,  is  with- 
out any  restriction  to  be  submitted  to  previous 
censure.  In  cases  of  calumny  or  injury  or  preju- 
dice to  a  third  party,  the  aggrieved  party  sliall 
have  every  facility  to  have  his  complaints  inves- 
tigated before  competent  tribunals  of  justice  in 
accordance  with  the  common  laws ;  7tli,  The  lib- 
erty of  traveling  without  passport,  to  change 
the  domieil,  obsiTving  the  legal  formalities,  and 
to  depart  from  and  return  to  the  Hepublic,  carry- 
ing oil  and  bringing  back  his  or  her  property; 
8th,  The  liberty  of  industry  and  consequently 
the  proprietorship  of  discoveries  and  pro<luc- 
tions.  The  law  will  assign  to  the  proprietors  a 
temporary  privilege  or  the  mode  of  indemnity  in 
case  that  the  author  agrees  to  its  publication; 
9th,  The  liberty  of  reunion  and  assembling  with- 
out arms,  publicly  or  privately,  the  authorities 
being  prohibited  from  exercising  any  act  of  in- 
spection or  coercion ;  10th,  The  liberty  of  peti- 
tion, Avith  the  right  of  obtaining  action  by  reso- 
lution ;  petition  can  be  made  by  any  functionary, 
authority  or  corporation.  If  the  petition  shall 
be  made  in  the  name  of  various  persons,  the  first 
five  will  respond  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sig- 
natures and  all  for  the  truth  of  the  assertions ; 
11th,  The  liberty  of  suffrage  at  popular  elections 
without  any  restriction  except  to  males  under 
eighteen  years  of  age;  12th,  The  liberty  of  in- 
struction will  be  protected  to  every  extent.  The 
public  power  is  obliged  to  establish  gratuitous 
instruction  in  primary  schools,  the  arts,  and 
trades;  13th,  Religious  liberty ;  14th,  Individual 
security,  and,  therefore  (1)  no  Venezuelan  oin  be 
imprisoned  or  arrested  in  punishment  for  debts 
not  founded  in  fraud  or  crime ;  (2)  nor  to  be  obliged 
to  lodge  or  quarter  soldiers  in  his  house ;  (3)  nor 
to  be  judged  by  special  commissions  or  tribu- 
nals, but  by  his  natural  judges  and  by  virtue  of 
laws  dictated  before  the  commission  of  the  crime 
or  act  to  be  judged;  (4)  nor  to  be  imprisoned  nor 
arrested  without  previous  summary  infonnation 
that  a  crime  meriting  corporal  punishment  has 
been  committed,  and  a  written  order  from  the 
functionary  that  orders  the  imi)risonment,  stating 
the  cause  of  arrest,  unless  the  person  may  be 
caught  in  the  commission  of  the  crime ;  (5)  nor 
to  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement  for  any 
cause ;  (6)  nor  to  be  obliged  to  give  evidence,  in 
criminal  causes,  against  himself  or  his  blood  re- 
lations within  the  i()urth  degree  of  consanguinity 
or  against  his  relations  by  marriage  within  the 
second  degree,  or  against  husband  or  wife;  (7) 
nor  to  remain  in  prison  when  the  reasons  that 
caused  the  imprisonment  have  been  dissipated ; 
(8)  nor  to  be  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment 
for  more  than  ten  years ;  (9)  nor  to  remain  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  for  political  reasons  when 
order  is  reestablished. 

Art.  15.  Equality:  in  virtue  of  which  (1)  all 
must  be  judged  by  the  very  same  laws  and  sub- 
ject to  equal  duty,  service  and  contributions; 
(2)  no  titles  of  nobility,  hereditary  honors,  and 
distinctions  will  be  couc«;ded,  nor  employments 
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or  offices  the  RnltiricH  or  einolumrnts  of  whlrh 
continue  nftpr  th«!  U'nniniition  of  scrvico;  (!1)  no 
other  oJHeiiU  siilutiitioii  limn  "citizen"  and 
"you"  will  1)0  given  to  employes  and  corporii- 
tions.  The  present  enumeration  does  not  im- 
pose upon  the  States  the  olilin;;vtion  to  accord 
other  guarantees  to  their  inhabitants. 

Art.  i6.  The  laws  in  the  Htates  will  prescritie 
peni.lties  for  the  infractions  of  thest;  guaranti-es. 
establishing  modes  of  procedure  to  maKe  them 
elTeetive. 

Art.  17.  Those  who  may  issue,  sign,  or  exe- 
ciite,  or  order  executed  any  decrees,  orders,  or 
resolutions  that  violate  or  in  any  manner  infringe 
upon  the  guarantees  accorded  to  Venezuelans  are 
cidpable  and  must  be  punisiied  according  to  the 
law.   Kvcry  citizen  is  empowered  to  l)ring  charges. 

Art.  18.  The  National  Legislature  will  be  com- 
pos(.'d  of  two  chambers,  one  of  Senators  and 
another  of  Deputies. 

Art.  19.  The  States  will  determine  the  motle 
of  election  of  Deputies. 

Art.  ao.  To  form  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
each  State  will  name,  by  popular  election  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  22  of  Article  IB  of  this 
Constitution,  one  Deputy  for  each  thirty -five 
thousand  inhal)itants  an(l  another  for  an  excess 
not  under  fifteen  thousand.  In  the  same  man- 
ner it  will  elect  alternates  in  equal  number  to 
the  principals. 

Art.  21.  The  Deputies  will  hold  ofTlce  for  four 
years,  when  they  will  be  renewed  in  their  en- 
tirety. 

Art.  22.  The  prerogatives  of  the  chamber  of 
Deputies  are:  First,  to  examine  the  annual  ac- 
count that  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  must  render ;  second,  to  pa.ss  a  vote 
of  censure  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  in 
which  event  their  posts  will  be  vacant;  third,  to 
hear  charges  against  the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  the  National  Executive  for  treason 
to  the  country,  for  infraction  of  the  constitution, 
or  for  ordinary  crimes ;  against  the  ministers  and 
other  National  employes  for  infraction  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  and  for  fault  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  according  to  article  75  of 
this  constitution  and  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
Itepublic.  This  attribute  is  preventative  and 
neither  contracts  nor  diminishes  those  that  other 
authorities  have  to  judge  and  punish. 

Art.  23.  When  a  charge  is  instituted  by  a 
Deputy  or  by  anjr  corporation  or  individual  the 
followmg  rules  will  be  observed:  (1)  there  will 
be  appointed,  in  secret  session,  a  commission  of 
three  deputies;  (2)  the  commission  will,  within 
three  days,  render  an  opinion,  declaring  whether 
or  not  there  is  foundation  for  instituting  a  cause ; 
(3)  the  Chamber  will  consider  the  information 
and  decide  upon  the  cause  by  the  vote  of  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  members  present,  the 
accusing  Deputy  abstaining  from  voting. 

Art.  24.  The  declaration  that  there  is  founda- 
tion for  the  cause  operates  to  suspend  from  office 
the  accused  and  incapacitates  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  public  function  during  the  trial. 

Art.  25.  To  form  this  Chamber  each  State, 
through  its  respective  legislature,  will  elect 
three  principal  Senators  and  an  equal  number  of 
alternates  to  supply  the  vacancies  that  may  oc- 
cur. 

Art.  26.  To  be  a  Senator  it  is  required  that  he 
shall  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  thirty  years 
of  age. 


Art.  27.  The  Senators  will  occupy  their  post^ 
for  four  years  and  be  ri-newed  in  their  entirety. 

Art.  28.  It  is  tlie  prerogative  of  the  Senate  to 
su'  •  iiMtiat(!  and  decidtf  the  causes  initiated  in 
tlie  (iiamiu'r  of  Deputies. 

Art.  29.  If  the  caUH<>  may  not  have  been  con- 
cluded (luring  tlie  Kcssions,  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue assembled  for  this  purpose  only  until  the 
cause  is  linished. 

Art.  30.  The  National  Legislature  will  assem- 
ble on  tlie  20th  day  of  February  of  each  year  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  poHHil)le  at  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  without  the  necessity  of  pre- 
vious notice.  The  sessions  will  hist  for  sevc-nty 
days  to  be  prolonged  until  ninety  (hiys  at  the 
judgment  or  the  majority. 

Art.  31.  The  Chand)ers  will  open  their  ses- 
sions with  two-thirds  of  their  munher  at  least; 
and,  in  default  of  this  number,  tho.se  present 
will  assemble  in  preparatory  commission  and 
adopt  measures  for  the  concurrence  of  the  ab- 
sentees. 

Art.32.  The  ses.sion8  having  been  opened,  they 
may  be  continued  by  two-thirds  of  those  that 
may  have  installed  tliem,  j)rovided  that  the  num- 
b(T  be  not  less  than  half  of  all  the  members 
elected. 

Art.  33.  Although  the  Chambers  deliberate 
separately,  they  may  assemble  together  in  the 
Congress  when  the  constitution  and  laws  provide 
for  It  or  when  one  of  the  two  Chambers  may 
deem  it  necessary.  If  the  Chamber  that  is  in- 
vited shall  agree,  it  remains  to  it  to  fix  the  day 
and  the  hour  of  the  joint  session. 

Art.  34.  The  sessions  will  be  public  and  secret 
at  the  will  of  the  ChamlK-r. 

Art.  35.  The  Chambers  have  the  right:  (1)  to 
malic  rules  to  be  observed  in  tlie  sessions  and  to 
regulate  the  debates ;  (2)  to  correct  infractors ;  (3) 
to  establish  the  police  force  in  the  hall  of  ses- 
sions; (4)  to  punislior  correct  spectators  who  cre- 
ate disorder ;  (5)  to  remove  tlie  obstacles  to  the 
free  exerci.se  of  their  functions ;  (6)  to  command 
the  execution  of  their  private  resolutions;  (7)  to 
judge  of  the  (lualitications  of  their  members  and 
to  consider  thtir  resignations. 

Art.  36.  One  of  the  Chambers  cannot  suspend 
its  sessions  nor  change  its  place  of  meeting  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other ;  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment they  will  reassemble  together  and  execute 
that  which  the  majority  resolves. 

Art.  37.  The  exercise  of  any  other  public  func- 
tion, during  the  sessions,  is  incompatible  with 
those  of  a  Senator  or  Deputy.  Tlie  law  will 
specify  tlie  remunerations  that  the  members  of 
the  national  Legislature  shall  receive  for  their 
services.  And  whenever  an  increase  of  said  re- 
munerations is  decreed,  the  law  that  sanctions  it 
will  not  begin  to  be  in  force  until  the  following 
period  when  the  Chambers  that  sanctioned  it 
shall  have  been  renewed  in  their  entirety. 

Art.  38.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  shall  en- 
joy immunity  from  tlie  20th  day  of  January 
of  each  year  until  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  sessions  and  this  consists  in  the  suspension 
of  all  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  whatever 
may  be  its  origin  or  nature ;  when  any  one  shall 
perpetrate  an  act  that  merits  corpoml  punish- 
ment the  investigation  shall  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  summing  up  and  shall  remain  in  tins 
state  while  the  term  of  immunity  continues. 

Art.  39.  The  Congress  will  be  presided  •  over 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  presiding 
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officer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  act  as 
Vice- President. 

Art.  40.  The  members  of  the  Chambers  are 
not  responsible  for  the  opinions  they  express  or 
the  discourses  they  pronounce  in  session. 

Art.  41.  Senators  and  deputies  that  accept  of- 
fice or  commission  from  the  National  Executive 
thereby  leave  vacant  the  posts  of  legislators  in 
the  Chaml)ers  to  which  they  ^ere  elected. 

Art.  42.  Nor  can  senators  and  deputies  make 
contracts  with  the  general  Government  or  con- 
duct the  prosecution  of  claims  of  others  against  it. 

Art.  43.  The  National  Legislature  has  the  fol- 
lowing prerogatives :  (1)  to  dissolve  the  contro- 
versies that  may  arise  between  two  or  more 
States;  (2)  to  locate  the  Federal  District  in  an 
unpopulated  territory  not  exceeding  three  miles 
square,  where  will  be  constructed  the  capital 
city  of  the  Kepublic.  This  district  will  be  neu- 
tral territory,  and  no  other  elections  will  be 
there  held  than  those  that  the  law  determines  for 
the  locality.  The  district  will  be  provisionally 
that  which  the  constituent  assembler  designated 
or  that  which  the  National  Legislature  may 
designat  (3)  to  organize  everythmg  relating  to 
the  custom-houses,  whose  income  will  constitute 
the  treasure  of  the  Union  until  these  incomes  are 
supplied  from  other  sources;  (4)  to  dispose  in 
everything  relating  to  the  habitation  and  security 
of  ports  and  seacoasts ;  (5)  to  create  and  organize 
the  postal  service  and  to  fix  the  charges  for 
transportation  of  correspondence ;  (G)  to  form  the 
National  Codes  in  accordance  with  paragraph  19, 
article  13  of  this  Constitution ;  (7)  to  13x  the  value, 
type  law,  weight,  and  coinage  of  national  money, 
and  to  regulate  the  admission  and  circulation  of 
foreign  money ;  (8)  to  designate  the  coat-of-arms 
and  the  national  flag  which  will  be  the  same  for 
all  the  States;  (9)  to  create,  abolish,  and  fix  sala- 
ries for  national  ofllces ;  (10)  to  determine  every- 
thing in  relation  to  the  national  debt;  (11)  to 
contract  loans  upon  the  credit  of  the  nation;  (12) 
to  dictate  necessary  measures  to  perfect  the  cen- 
sus of  the  current  population  and  the  national 
statistics;  (13)  to  annually  fix  the  armed  forces 
by  sea  and  land  and  to  aictate  the  army  regula- 
tions ;  (14)  to  decree  rules  for  the  formation  and 
substitution  of  the  forces  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause ;  (15)  to  declare  war  and  to  »equire 
the  National  Executive  to  negotiate  peace ;  (16) 
to  ratify  or  reject  the  contracts  for  national  pub- 
lic works  made  by  the  President  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Council,  without  which 
requisite  they  wil  ■  t  be  carried  into  effect;  (18) 
to  annually  fix  th     jtimates  for  public  expenses ; 

(19)  to  promote  Wx^atever  conduces  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  to  its  advancement  in 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 

(20)  to  fix  and  regulate  the  national  weights  and 
measures;  (21)  to  givnt  amnesties;  (22)  to  estab- 
lish, under  the  names  of  territories,  special  regu- 
lations for  tl  >  government  of  regions  inhabited 
by  unconqucred  and  uncivilized  Indians.  Such 
territories  will  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  of  th"  ^T^ion;  (23)  to 
establish  the  modes  of  procedure  .ind  to  desig- 
nate the  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  Senate 
iu  the  trials  originated  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; (24)  to  increase  the  basis  of  population  fc 
the  election  of  deputies;  (25)  to  permit  or  refuse 
the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  service  of 
the  Republic:  (26)  to  make  laws  in  respect  to  re- 
tirements from  the  military  service  and  army 


pensions ;  (27)  to  dictate  the  law  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  national  employes  and  those 
of  the  States  for  infraction  of  the  constitution 
and  the  general  laws  of  the  Union;  (28)  to  de- 
termine the  mmle  of  conceding  military  rank  or 
promotion ;  (29)  to  elect  the  Federal  Council  pro- 
vided for  in  this  constitution  and  to  convoke  the 
alternates  of  the  senators  and  deputies  who  may 
have  been  chosen  for  it. 

Art.  44.  Besides  the  preceding  enumeration  the 
National  Legislature  may  pass  such  laws  of  gen- 
eral character  as  may  be  necessary,  but  in  no 
case  can  they  be  promulgated,  much  less  exe- 
cuted, if  they  conflict  with  this  constitution, 
which  defines  the  prerogatives  of  the  public 
powers  in  V'  nezuela. 

Art.  45,  The  laws  and  decrees  of  the  National 
Legislature  may  be  proposed  by  the  membrrs  of 
either  chamber,  provided  that  th.j  .espt  tive 
projects  are  conformed  to  the  rid  -stnbl  °f' 
for  the  Parliament  of  Venezuela. 

Art,  ^6,  After  a  project  may  1  *ve  been  pre- 
sented. It  will  be  read  and  consid.red  'n  order  to 
be  admitted;  and  if  it  is,  it  must  undergo  three 
discussions,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  one  day 
between  each,  observing  the  rules  established  for 
debate. 

Art.  47.  The  projects  approved  in  the  chamber 
in  which  they  were  originated  will  be  passed  to  the 
other  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  fhe  preceding 
article,  and  if  they  are  not  rejected  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  chamber  whence  they  originated, 
with  the  amendments  they  may  have  under- 
gone. 

Art.  48.  If  the  chamber  of  their  origin  does 
not  agree  to  the  amendments,  it  may  insist  and 
send  its  written  reasons  to  the  other.  They  may 
also  assemble  together  in  Congress  and  deliber- 
ate, in  general  commission,  over  the  mo<le  of 
agreement,  but  if  this  can  not  be  reached,  the 
project  will  be  of  nc  effect  after  the  chamber  of 
its  origi .  repa:  ately  decides  upon  the  ratification 
of  its  insistence. 

Art.  49.  Upon  the  passing  of  the  projects  from 
one  to  the  other  chamber,  the  days  on  which 
they  have  been  discussed  will  be  stated. 

Art.  50.  The  law  reforming  another  la  .v  must 
be  fully  engrossed  and  the  former  law,  in  all  its 
parts,  will  be  annulled. 

Art.  51.  In  the  laws  this  form  will  be  used: 
"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Venoiuela 
decrees." 

Art.  52.  The  projects  defeated  in  or  leg.sla- 
ture  cannot  be  reintroduced  except  in  another. 

Art.  S3.  The  projects  pending  in  a  chamber  at 
the  close  of  the  sessions  must  undergo  the  same 
three  discussions  in  succeeding  legislatures. 

Art.  54.  Laws  are  annulled  with  the  same  for- 
malities established  for  their  sanction. 

Art.  55.  When  the  ministers  of  Cabinet  may 
have  sustained,  in  a  chamber,  ^he  unconstitution- 
ality of  a  project  by  word  c  r  iu  writing,  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  may  have  been  sanctioned 
as  law,  the  National  Executive,  w  ith  the  aflirma- 
tive  vote  of  the  federal  Council,  will  suspend  its 
execution  and  apply  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
'"    '  es,  askif'g  t'   ir  vote  in  the  matter. 

irt.  56.  In  Chse  of  the  foregoing  article,  each 
oiate  w  .il  represent  one  vote  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  th '.  members  of  the  legislature  pres- 
ent, ana  the  result  vill  be  sent  to  the  High  Fed- 
eral Court  in  this  forrfl:  "I  confirm"  or  "I  re- 
ject." 
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Aft.  57.  If  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  <  '  i  ht; 
Suites  agree  with  the  Federal  Executive,  x}'' 
High  Federal  Court  will  confirm  the  suspension, 
and  the  Federal  Executive  himself  will  render  an 
account  to  the  next  Congress  relative  to  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

Art.  58.  The  laws  will  not  be  observed  until 
after  being  published  in  the  solemn  form  estab- 
lished. 

Art.  59.  The  faculty  conceded  to  sanction  a 
law  is  not  to  be  delegated. 

Art.  60.  No  legislative  disposition  will  have  a 
retroactive  effect,  except  in  matters  of  judicial 
procedure  and  that  which  imposes  a  lighter  pen- 
altv. 

Art.  61.  There  will  be  a  Federn^  Cotmcil  com- 
posed of  one  senator  and  one  puty  for  each 
State  and  of  one  more  deputy  for  the  Federal 
District,  who  will  be  elected  by  the  Congress 
each  two  years  from  among  the  respective  repre- 
sentations of  the  States  composing  the  Federation 
and  from  that  of  the  Federal  District.  This 
election  will  talce  place  in  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  in  the  first  and  third 
year  of  the  constitutional  period. 

Art.  62.  The  Federal  Council  elects  from  its 
members  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  person  who 
shall  act  in  his  stead  in  case  of  his  temporal  or  per- 
manent disability  during  his  term.  The  election 
of  a  person  to  be  President  of  the  Uni  ..  States  of 
Venezuela  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council,  as  well  a^  of  those  who  may  have  to  act 
in  his  stead  in  case  of  his  temporal  or  permanent 
disability,  is  null  of  right  and  void  of  efficacy. 

A  rt.  63.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
hold  (Office  for  two  years,  the  same  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniteci  States  of  Venezuela,  whose 
term  is  of  equal  duration;  and  neitlier  he  nor 
they  can  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately 
succeeding,  although  they  may  return  to  occupy 
their  posts  as  legislators  in  the  chambers  to  which 
they  belong. 

Art.  64.  The  Federal  Council  resides  in  the 
district  and  exercises  the  functions  prescribed  in 
this  constitution.  It  cannot  0  liberate  with  less 
than  an  absolute  majority  of  ail  its  members;  it 
dictates  the  interior  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  its  deliberations,  and  annually  appoints  the 
person  who  shall  preside  over  its  sessions. 

Art.  65.  The  prerogatives  of  the  President  of 
Venezuela  are:  (1)  To  appoint  and  remove  the 
cabinet  ministers ;  (2)  to  preside  over  the  cabinet, 
in  whose  discussions  he  wil'  have  a  vote,  and  to 
inform  the  Council  of  all  the  matters  that  refer 
to  the  General  Administration ;  (3)  to  receive  and 
welcome  pullic  nunisters;  (4)  to  sign  the  official 
letters  to  the  iSovereigns  or  Presidents  of  other 
countries ;  (5)  to  order  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  to 
take  care  that  they  are  complied  with  and  exe- 
cuted; (6)  to  promulgate  the  resolutions  and  de- 
crees that  mpy  have  bf  en  proposed  and  received 
the  approbation  of  t  'iC  Federal  Council,  in  con- 
formity with  articl ,  66  of  this  constitution;  (7) 
io  organize  the  Federal  District  and  to  act  tuere- 
in  as  the  chief  civil  and  politi  A  authority  estab- 
lished by  this  constitution ;  (8~i  to  issue  registers 
of  navigation  to  national  vessc  (9)  to  render  an 
account  to  Congress,  within  the  first  eight  days 
of  its  annual  session,  of  the  cases  in  which,  Tith 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council,  he  may 
have  exercised  all  cr  any  of  the  faci'.lties  accorded 


aim  in  article  66  of  tins  compact;  (10)  to  dis- 
je  the  other  functions  that  the  national  laws 
entrust  to  him. 

Art.  66.  Besides  the  foregoing  prerogatives, 
that  are  personal  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  he  can,  with  the  deliberate 
vote  of  the  Federal  Council,  exercise  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  To  protect  the  Nation  from  all  exterior 
attack ;  (2)  to  administer  the  public  lands,  mines, 
and  salt  mines  of  the  States  as  their  delegate ;  (3) 
to  convoke  the  National  Legislature  in  its  regu- 
lar sessions,  and  in  extraordinary  session  when 
the  gravity  of  any  subject  demands  it;  (4)  to 
nominate  persons  for  diplomatic  positions,  con- 
suls-general, and  consuls;  those  named  for  the 
first  and  second  positions  must  be  Venezu- 
elans by  birth ;  (5)  to  direct  negotiations  and  cele- 
brate all  kinds  of  treaties  with  other  nations, 
submitting  these  to  the  National  Legislature ;  (6) 
to  celebrate  contracts  of  national  interest  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  to  submit  them 
the  legislatures  for  their  approval ;  (7)  to  nomin- 
ate the  employes  of  hacienda,  which  nominations 
are  not  to  be  made  by  any  other  authority.  It 
is  required  that  these  employes  shall  be  Vene- 
zuelrn  bv  birth;  (8)  to  remove  and  suspend  em- 
ployes of  his  own  free  motion,  ordering  them  to 
be  tried  if  there  should  be  cause  for  it;  (9)  to 
declare  war  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  when 
egress  shall  have  decreed  it;  (10)  in  the  case 
ol  foreign  war  he  can,  first,  demand  from  the 
States  the  assistance  necessary  for  the  national 
defense;  second,  require,  in  anticipation,  the 
contributions  and  negotiate  the  loans  decreed  by 
the  National  Legislature ;  third,  arrest  or  expel 
persons  who  pertain  to  the  nation  with  which 
war  is  carried  on  and  who  may  be  opposed  to 
the  defense  of  the  co  mtry ;  fourth,  to  suspend 
the  guaranties  that  may  be  incompatible  with 
the  defense  of  the  country,  except  that  of  life ; 
fifth,  to  select  the  place  to  which  the  '~'eneral 
Power  of  the  Federation  may  be  pn  .aionally 
translated  when  there  may  be  grave  reasons  for 
it;  sixth,  to  bring  to  trial  for  treason  to  the 
country  those  Venezuelans  who  may  be,  in  any 
manner,  hostile  to  the  national  defense;  seventh, 
to  issue  regidt  J  to  corsairs  and  privateers  and  to 
prescribe  the  laws  that  they  mus*  >serve  in 
cases  of  capture;  (11)  to  employ  the  pu  Jic  force 
and  the  powers  contained  iu  numbers  t,  2,  and  5 
of  the  precedh  "^  clanr  •  it  h  the  object  of  rees- 
tablishing conf  ^.utioit  i  -cler  in  case  of  armed 
insurrection  af  'tcL'..\  .itutions  of  the  Nation; 
(12)  to  dispos  the  public  force  for  the  pur- 

pose of  quellint^  every  armed  collision  between 
two  or  more  States,  requiring  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  submit  their  controversies  to  the 
arbitration  to  which  the^  are  pledged  by  num- 
ber 30,  article  14  of  this  constitution;  (13)  to 
direct  the  war  and  to  appoint  the  person  who 
shall  command  the  army;  (14)  to  organize  the 
national  force  ^u  time  of  peace;  (15)  to  concede 
general  or  particular  exemptions;  (16)  to  defend 
the  territory  designated  <"or  tue  Federal  District 
when  there  mav  be  reasons  to  apprehend  that  It 
will  be  invaded  bv  hostile  forces. 

Art.  67.  Tl.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  shah  have  the  ministers  for  his  cabinet 
that  the  law  designates.  It  will  determine  their 
functions  and  duties  and  will  organize  their 
bureaus. 

Art.  68.  To  be  a  minister  of  the  ca'  inet  it  is 
required  that  the  person  shall  be  twenty-five 
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years  of  age,  aVenozuelan  by  birth  or  five  years 
of  naturalization. 

Art.  69.  The  ministers  are  the  natural  and 
proper  organs  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela.  All  his  acts  must  be  sub- 
scribed by  them  and  without  such  requisite  they 
■will  not  be  complied  with  nor  executed  by  the 
authorities,  employees,  or  private  persons. 

Art.  70.  All  the  acts  of  the^ministers  must  be 
conformed  to  this  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  their 
personal  responsibility  is  not  saved,  although 
they  may  have  the  written  order  of  the  President. 

Art.  71.  The  settlement  of  all  business,  except 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  bureaus,  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  council  of  ministers,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility is  collective  and  consolidated. 

Art.  72.  The  ministers,  within  the  five  first 
sessions  of  each  year,  will  render  an  account  to 
the  Chambers  of  what  they  may  have  done  or 
propose  to  do  in  their  respective  branches.  They 
will  also  render  written  or  verbal  reports  that 
may  be  requested  of  them,  reserving  only  that 
which,  in  diplomatic  affairs,  it  may  not  be  con- 
venient to  publish. 

Art.  73.  Within  the  same  period,  they  will 
present  to  the  National  Legislature  the  estimates 
of  public  expenditures  and  the  general  account 
of  the  past  year. 

Art.  74.  The  ministers  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  Chambers,  and  are  obliged  to  attend 
when  they  may  be  called  upon  for  information. 

Art.  75.  The  ministers  are  responsible :  (1)  for 
treason  to  the  country ;  (2)  for  infraction  of  this 
Constitution  or  the  laws;  (3)  for  malversation  of 
the  public  funds;  (4)  for  exceeding  the  estimates 
in  their  expenditures;  (5)  for  subornation  or 
bribery  in  the  affairs  under  their  charge  or  in  the 
nominations  for  public  employees ;  (6)  for  failure 
in  compliance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Council. 

Art.  76.  The  High  Federal  Court  will  be  com- 
posed of  as  many  judges  as  there  may  be  States 
of  the  Federation  and  with  the  following  quali- 
ties: (1)  A  judge  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth ; 
(2)  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

Art.  77.  For  the  nomination  of  judges  of  the 
High  Federal  Court  the  Congress  will  convene 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  its  regular  sessions  and 
will  proceed  to  group  together  the  representation 
of  each  State  from  which  to  form  a  list  of  as 
many  candidates  for  principal  judges  and  an 
equal  number  of  alternates  as  there  may  be  States 
of  the  Federation.  The  Congress,  in  the  same  or 
following  session,  will  elect  one  principal  and 
one  alternate  for  each  State,  selecting  them  from 
the  respective  lists. 

Art.  78.  The  law  will  determine  the  different 
functions  of  the  judges  and  other  officers  of  the 
High  Federal  Court. 

Art.  79.  The  judges  and  their  respective  alter- 
nates w  ill  hold  office  for  four  years.  The  princi- 
pals and  their  alternates  in  oflSce  can  not  accept 
during  this  i)eriod  any  office  in  the  gift  of  tlie 
executive  without  previous  resignation  and  law- 
ful acceptance.  The  infraction  of  this  disposition 
■will  be  punished  with  four  years  of  disability  to 
hold  public  office  in  Venezuela. 

Art.  80.  The  matters  within  the  competence  of 
the  High  Federal  Court  are:  (1)  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  civil  or  criminal  f^vuscs  that  may  be  in- 
stituted against  diplomatic  officers  in  those  cases 
permitted  by  the  law  of  nations;  (2)  to  takecug- 
ni7.auce  of  causes  ordered  by  the  President  to  be 


instituted  against  cabinet  ministers  when  they 
may  be  accused  according  to  the  cases  provided 
for  in  this  Constitution.  In  the  matter  of  the 
necessity  of  suspension  from  office,  they  will  re- 
quest the  President  to  that  effect  and  he  will  com- 
ply;  (4)  to  have  jurisdiction  of  the  causes  of  re- 
sponsibility instituted  against  diplomatic  agents 
accredited  to  another  nation  for  the  wrong  dis- 
charge of  their  functions ;  (5)  to  have  jurisdiction 
in  civil  trials  when  the  nation  is  defendant  and 
the  law  sanctions  it;  (6)  to  dissipate  the  contro- 
versies that  may  arise  between  the  officials  of 
different  States  in  political  order  ic  the  matter  of 
jurisdiction  or  competence;  (7)  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  matters  of  political  nature  that  the 
States  desire  to  submit  for  their  consideration ; 
(8)  to  declare  which  may  be  the  law  in  force  when 
the  national  and  State  laws  may  be  found  to  con- 
flict with  each  other;  (9)  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  controversies  that  may  result  from  contracts 
or  negotiations  celebrated  by  the  president  of  the 
federation;  (10)  to  have  jurisdiction  in  causes  of 
imprisonment ;  (11)  to  exercise  other  prerogatives 
provided  for  by  law. 

Art.  81.  The  Court  of  Appeals  referred  to  in 
paragraph  20,  article  13  of  this  Constitution,  is 
the  tribunal  of  the  states;  it  will  be  composed  o* 
as  many  judges  as  there  are  states  of  the  federa- 
tion, and  their  terms  of  office  will  last  for  four 
years. 

Art.  82.  A  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
must  have  the  following  qualifications:  (1)  he 
must  be  an  attorney  at  law  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  and  must  have  had  at  least  six  years 
practice;  (2)  he  must  be  a  Venezuelan,  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Art.  83.  Every  four  years  the  legislature  of 
each  State  will  form  a  list  of  as  many  attorneys, 
with  the  qualifications  expressed  in  the  preceding 
article,  as  there  are  States,  and  will  remit  it,  duly 
certified,  to  the  Federal  Council  in  order  that  this 
body,  from  the  respective  lists,  may  select  a 
judge  for  each  State  in  the  organization  of  this 
high  tribunal. 

Art.  84.  After  the  Federal  Council  may  have 
received  the  lists  from  all  the  States,  it  will  pro- 
ceed, in  public  session,  to  verify  the  election; 
forming  thereafter  a  list  of  the  attorneys  not 
elected,  in  order  that  from  this  general  list,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  official  paper,  the  per- 
manent vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  may  be  filled  by  lot.  The  temporary 
vacancies  will  be  filled  according  to  law. 

Art.  85,  The  Court  of  Appeals  will  have  the 
following  prerogatives:  (1)  to  take  cognizance  of 
criminal  causes  or  those  of  responsibility  that 
may  be  instituted  against  the  high  functionaries 
of  the  different  States,  applying  the  laws  of  the 
States  themselves  in  matters  of  responsibility, 
and  in  case  of  omission  of  the  promulgation  of  a 
law  of  constitutional  precept,  it  will  apply  to 
the  cause  in  question  the  general  laws  of  the 
land;  (2)  to  take  cognizance  and  to  decide  in 
cases  of  appeal  in  the  form  and  terms  directed 
by  law ;  (3)  to  annually  report  to  the  National 
Legislature  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  civil  or  criminal 
legislation;  (4)  to  dispose  of  the  rivalries  that 
may  arise  between  the  officers  or  functionaries  of 
juclicial  order  in  the  different  States  of  the  federa- 
tion and  amon^^st  those  of  a  single  State,  pro- 
vided that  the  authority  to  settle  them  does  not 
exist  in  the  State. 
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Art.  86.  The  National  Executive  is  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Council,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  or  the  person  who 
fills  his  vacancies,  in  union  with  the  cabinet  min- 
isters who  are  his  organs.  The  President  of 
Venezuela  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth. 

Art.  87.  The  functions  of  Nationyl  Executive 
can  not  be  exercised  outside  of  the  federal  district 
except  in  the  case  provided  for  in  number  5,  para- 
graph 10,  article  60  of  the  Constitution.  When 
the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
sliall  take  command  of  tlie  army  or  absent  him- 
self from  the  district  on  accoimt  of  matters  of 
public  interest  that  demand  it,  lie  can  not  exercise 
any  functions  and  will  be  rej^laced  by  the  Federal 
Council  in  accordance  with  article  63  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  88.  Everything  that  may  not  be  expressly 
assigned  to  the  general  administration  of  tlie  na- 
tion in  this  Constitution  is  reserved  to  the  States. 

Art.  89.  The  tribunals  of  justice  in  the  States 
are  independent;  the  causes  originated  in  them 
will  be  concluded  in  the  same  States  without  any 
other  review  than  that  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  cases  provided  for  by  law. 

Art.  90.  Every  act  of  Congress  and  of  the 
National  Executive  that  violates  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  the  States  in  this  Constitution,  or  that 
attacks  their  independence,  must  be  declared  of 
no  effect  by  the  High  Court,  provided  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legislatures  demands  it. 

Art.  91.  The  public  national  force  is  divided 
into  naval  and  land  troops,  and  will  be  composed 
of  the  citizen  militia  that  the  States  may  organize 
according  to  law. 

Art.  92.  The  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  federa- 
tion will  be  organized  from  citizens  of  a  contin- 
gent furni.shed  by  each  State  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  calling  to  service  those  citizens  that 
should  render  it  according  to  their  internal  laws. 

Art.  93.  In  case  of  war  the  contingent  can  be 
augmented  by  bodies  of  citizen  militia  up  to 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  till  the  draft  of 
the  National  Government. 

Art.  94.  The  National  Government  may  chr  nge 
the  commanders  of  the  public  force  supplied  by 
the  States  in  the  cases  and  with  the  formalities 
provided  for  in  the  national  military  law  and  then 
their  successors  will  be  called  for  from  tlie  States. 

Art.  95.  The  military  and  civil  authority  can 
never  be  exercised  by  the  same  person  or  corpo- 
ration. 

Art.  96.  The  nation,  being  in  possession  of  the 
right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  will  exercise  it 
as  the  law  upon  the  subject  may  direct. 

Art.  97.  The  Government  of  tlie  Federation 
will  have  no  other  resident  employees  with  juris- 
diction or  authority  in  the  States  than  those  of 
the  States  themselves.  The  officers  of  hacienda, 
those  of  the  forces  that  garrison  national  for- 
tresses, arsenals  created  by  law,  navy-yards,  and 
hab''itated  ports,  that  only  have  jurisdiction  in 
matters  peculiar  to  their  respective  offices  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  forts  and  quarters  that 
they  command,  are  excepted;  but  even  these 
must  be  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  they  reside.  All  the  elements  of  war 
now  existing  belong  to  the  National  Government ; 
nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
States  are  prohibited  from  acquiring  those  that 
they  may  need  for  domestic  defense. 

Art.  98.  The  National  Government  can  not 
station  troops  nor  military  officers  with  command 


in  a  State,  although  they  may  be  from  that  or 
another  State,  without  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  force  is  to  bo 
stationed. 

An.  99.  Nc'ither  the  National  Executive  nor 
those  of  the  States  can  resort  to  armed  interven- 
tion in  the  domestic  contentions  of  a  State ;  it  is 
only  permitted  to  them  to  tender  their  goo<i  offi- 
ces to  bring  about  a  pacific  solution  in  the  case. 

Art.  100.  In  case  of  a  permanent  or  temporary 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  the  States  will  be  immedi- 
ately informed  as  to  who  has  supplied  the  va- 
cancy. 

Art.  roi.  Exportation  in  Veftezuela  is  free  and 
no  duty  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

Art.  102.  All  usurped  authority  is  without 
effect  and  its  acts  are  null.  Every  order  granted 
for  a  requisition,  direct  or  indirect,  by  armed 
force  or  by  an  assemblage  of  people  in  subversive 
attitude  is  null  of  right  and  void  of  eflicacy. 

Art.  103.  The  exercise  of  any  function  not  con- 
ferred by  the  v  mstitution  or  laws  is  prohibited 
to  every  corporation  or  authority. 

Art.  104.  Any  citizen  may  accuse  the  em- 
ployees of  tho  nation  or  the  States  before  tho 
chamber  of  deputies,  before  their  respective  su- 
periors in  office,  or  before  the  authorities  desig- 
nated by  law. 

Art.  105.  No  payment  shall  be  made  from  the 
National  Treasury  for  which  Congress  has  not 
expressly  provitled  in  the  annual  estimate,  i.nd 
those  that  may  infringe  this  rule  will  be  civilly 
responsible  to  the  National  Treasury  for  the  sums 
they  have  paid  out.  In  every  payment  from  the 
public  Treasury  the  ortlinury  expenses  will  be 
preferred  to  the  extraordinary  cluirges. 

Art.  106.  The  ofiicesof  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  national  tjixes  shall  be  always  separ- 
ate, and  the  otHcers  of  collection  may  disburse 
only  the  salaries  of  their  respective  employees. 

Art.  107.  When,  for  any  reason,  the  estimate 
of  appropriations  for  a  fiscal  period  have  not  been 
made,  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  period 
will  continue  in  force. 

Art.  108.  In  time  of  elections,  the  public  na- 
tional force  or  that  of  tlie  States  them.selves  will 
remain  closely  quartered  during  the  holding  of 
popular  elections. 

Art.  109.  In  international  treaties  of  commerce 
and  friendship  this  clause  will  be  inserted,  to  wit: 
"all  the  disagreements  between  the  contracting 
parties  must  be  decided  without  an  appeal  to  war, 
by  the  decision  of  a,  powei  or  friendly  powers." 

Art.  xio.  No  individual  can  hold  more  than 
one  office  within  the  gift  of  Congress  and  the 
National  Executive.  The  acceptance  of  any 
other  is  equivalent  to  resignation  of  the  first. 
Officials  that  are  removable  will  cease  to  hold 
office  upon  accepting  the  charge  of  a  Senator  or 
Deputy  when  they  are  dependents  of  the  National 
Executive. 

Art.  III.  The  law  will  create  and  designate 
other  national  tribunals  that  may  be  necessary. 

Art.  112.  National  oflicers  can  not  accept  gifts, 
commissions,  honors,  or  emoluments  from  a  for- 
eign nation  without  permission  from  the  National 
Legislature. 

Art.  113.  Armed  force  can  not  deliberate ;  it  is 
passive  and  obedient.  No  armed  bo<iy  can  make 
requisitions  nor  demand  assistance  ef  any  kind, 
but  from  the  civil  authorities,  and  in  the  mode  and 
form  prescribed  by  law. 
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Art.  X 14.  The  Nation  and  the  States  will  pro- 
mote foreign  immigration  and  colonization  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  laws. 

Art.  1 15.  A  law  will  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  national  officers,  upon  taking  cliarge  of 
their  posts,  shall  take  the  oath  to  comply  with 
their  duties. 

Art.  116.  The  National  Executive  will  negoti- 
ate with  the  Governments  of  America  over  treaties 
of  alliance  or  confedemtion. 

Art.  117.  The  law  of  Nations  forms  a  part  of 
the  National  Legislation;  its  dispositions  will  bo 
specially  in  force  in  cases  of  civil  war,  which  can 
be  termmatcd  by  treaties  between  the  belligerents 
who  will  have  to -respect  the  humanitarian  cus- 
toms of  Christians  and  civilized  nations,  the 
guarantee  of  life  being,  in  every  case,  inviolable. 

Art.  1x8.  This  constitution  can  be  reformed  by 
the  National  Legislature  if  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  desire  it,  but  there  shall  never  be  any 
reform  except  in  the  parts  upon  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  coincide ;  also  a  reform  can 
be  made  upon  one  or  more  points  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, deliberating  separately  and  by  the  proceed- 
ings established  to  sjmction  the  laws,  shall  accord 
it ;  but,  in  this  second  case,  the  amendment  voted 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States, 
and  it  will  stand  sanctioned  in  the  point  or  points 
that  may  have  been  ratified  by  them. 


Art.  1x9.  This  constitution  will  take  effect 
from  the  day  of  its  official  promulgation  in  each 
State,  and  m  all  public  acts  and  official  docu- 
ments there  will  be  cited  the  date  of  the 
Federation  to  begin  with  February  20,  1859, 
and  the  date  of  the  law  to  begin  with  Marcli 
28,  1864. 

Art.  X20.  The  constitutional  period  for  the 
offices  of  the  General  Administration  of  the  Re- 
public will  continue  to  be  computed  from  Febru- 
ary 20,  1882,  the  date  on  which  the  reformed 
constitution  took  eflfect. 

Art.  X2X.  For  every  act  of  civil  and  political 
life  of  the  States  of  the  Feden.tiou.  its  basis  of 
population  is  that  which  is  determined  in  the 
last  census  approved  by  the  National  Legis- 
lature. 

Art.  X22.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  April 
27,  1881,  is  repealed.  Done  in  Caracas,  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Federal  Legislative  Corps,  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  Congress  on  the  9th  day 
of  April,  1891.  The  28th  year  of  the  Law  and 
the  33rd  year  of  the  Federation. 

(Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  together 
with  those  of  the  Senators  and  Deputies  of  the 
various  States,  followed  by  those  of  the  President 
and  the  ministers  of  his  cabinet.)  See  Venezu- 
ela: A.  D.  1869-1892. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  WATAUGA 
ASSOCIATION  (the  first  Weslern  American 
Commonvirealth;.  See  Tennessee;  A.  D.  1769- 
1772. 

CONSTITUTIONS  OF  CLARENDON.— 
The  "  Constitutions  of  Clarendon"  were  a  series 
of  declarations  drawn  up  by  a  council  which  King 
Henry  II.  of  England  convened  at  Clarendon, 
near  Winchester,  in  1164,  and  which  were  in- 
tended to  determine  the  law  on  various  points  in 
dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  laity,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Church  on  the  other.  The  issues 
in  question  were  those  which  brought  Henry  into 
collision  with  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  general  provisions  embodied  in 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ' '  would  now  be 
scarcely  challenged  in  the  most  Catholic  country 
in  the  world.  1.  Duringthe  vacancy  of  any  arch- 
bishopric, bishopric,  abbey,  or  jjnory  of  royal 
foundation,  the  estates  were  to  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  Crown.  Elections  to  these  preferments  were 
to  be  held  in  the  royal  chapel,  with  the  assent  of 
the  king  and  council.  2.  In  every  suit  to  which  a 
clerk  was  a  party,  proceedings  were  to  commence 
before  the  kingV  justices,  and  these  justices  were 
to  decide  whether  the  cnse  was  to  be  tried  before 
a  :;piritual  or  a  civil  court.  If  it  was  referred  to 
a  spiritual  court,  a  civil  offlc<'r  was  to  attend  to 
watch  the  trial,  and  if  a  clerii  was  found  guilty 
of  felony  the  Ciiurch  wsis  to  tease  to  protect  him. 
8.  No  tenant-in-chief  of  the  king,  or  officer  of 
his  household,  was  to  be  excommunicated,  or  his 
lands  laid  under  an  interdict,  luitil  application 
had  been  first  made  to  the  king,  or,  in  his  absence, 
to  the  chief  justice.  4.  Laymen  were  not  to  bo 
indicted  in  a  bishop's  court,  either  for  ptrjury  or 
other  similar  offence,  except  in  the  bishop  s  pres- 
ence by  a  lawful  prosecutor  and  with  lawful 
witnesses.  If  the  accused  was  of  so  high  rank 
tliat  no  prosecut  )r  would  appear,  the  bishop 
might  require  the  sheriff  to  call  a  jury  to  intiuire 
into  the  case.     5,  Archbishops,  bisiioiJs,  and  other 


great  persons  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  realm 
without  the  king's  permission.  6.  Appeals  were 
to  be  from  the  arclideacon  to  the  bishop,  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  from  the  archbishop 
to  the  king,  and  no  further;  that,  by  the  kings, 
mandate,  the  case  might  be  ended  in  the  arch- 
bishop's court.  The  last  article  the  king  after- 
wards explained  away.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
essential,  but  he  was  unable  to  maintain  it;  and 
he  was  rash,  or  he  was  ill-advised,  in  raising  a 
second  question,  on  which  the  pope  would  natu- 
rally be  sensitive,  before  he  had  disposed  of  the 
first." — J.  A.  Fronde,  Life  and  Times  of  Bcclcct, 
2Uh  31-33.— See  England:  A.  D.  1162-1170. 

CONSTITUTIONS,  Roman  Imperial.  See 
Corpus  Juuis  Civilis. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION  PARTY,. 
The.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860^ 
(Apkil — Novembek). 

CONSUL,  Roman.— When  the  Romans  had 
rid  themselves  of  their  kings  and  established  a 
republic,  or,  rather,  an  aristocratic  government, 
' '  the  civil  duties  of  the  king  were  given  lo  two- 
magistrates,  chosen  for  a  year,  who  Avere  at 
first  called  'pretores'  or  generals,  'judices'  or 
judges,  or  consules  (ef.  con  '  together  '  and  salio 
'  to  leap  ')  or  '  colleagues. '  In  the  matter  of  their 
power,  no  violent  departure  was  made  from  the 
imperium  of  the  king.  The  greatest  limitation 
on  the  consuls  was  the  short  period  for  which 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  but  even  here 
they  were  thought  of,  by  a  fiction,  as  voluntarily 
abdicating  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  and  a* 
nominating  their  successors,  although  they  were 
required  to  nominate  the  men  who  had  already 
been  selected  in  the  '  comitia  tenturiata. '  Another 
limitation  was  the  result  of  the  dual  character  of 
the  magistracy.  The  imperium  was  not  divided 
between  the  consuls,  but  eacli  possessed  it  in 
full,  as  the  king  had  before.  When,  therefore, 
they  did  not  agree,  the  veto  of  the  one  prevailed 
over  the  proposal  of  the  other,  and  there  was  no 
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action." — A.  Tighe,  Development  of  tlie  Roman 
Const.,  eh.  4. — "  A8  judges,  the  consuls  occupied 
altogether  the  place  of  the  kings.  They  decided 
the  legal  disputes  of  tiie  citizens  either  personally 
or  by  deputy.  Their  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
probably  limited  to  the  most  important  cases. 
...  In  the  warlike  state  of  the  Romans  the 
military  character  of  the  consuls  was  no  doubt 
most  prominent  and  most  important.  When  the 
consul  led  the  army  into  the  field  he  possessed 
the  imlimited  military  power  of  the  kings  (the 
imperium).  He  was  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  war,  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  and  the 
first  disposal  of  the  conquered  land.  .  .  .  The 
oldest  designation  for  'he  consuls,  therefore,  was 
derived  from  their  military  quality,  for  they  were 
called  pnctors,  that  is,  commanders.  It  was,  how- 
ever, precisely  in  war  that  the  division  of  power 
among  two  colleagues  must  often  have  proved 
prejudicial  .  .  .  and  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the 
di'-ection  of  affairs  was  felt  to  be  indippeusable. 
The  dictatorship  served  this  purpose.  By  decree 
of  the  senate  one  of  the  consuls  could  be  charged 
with  naming  a  dictator  for  six  months,  and  in 
this  oiflcer  the  full  power  of  the  king  was  re- 
vived for  a  limited  period.  The  dictatorship 
was  a  formal  suspension  of  the  constitution  of 
the  republic.  .  .  .  Military  was  substituted  for 
common  law,  and  Rome,  during  the  time  of  the 
dictatorship,  was  in  a  state  of  siege. " — W.  Ihne, 
Ilist.  of  liome,  bk.  2,  eh.  1,  and  bk.  6,  c7t.  3-5. — 
In  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  empire,  "two 
consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
a  date  to  the  year  and  a  festival  to  the  people. 
But  the  expenses  of  this  festival,  in  which  the 
wealthy  and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their 
predecessors,  insensibly  arose  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  four  score  thousand  poimds ;  the  wisest 
senators  declined  a  useless  honour  which  in- 
volved thy  certain  ruin  of  their  families,  and  to 
this  reluctance  I  should  impute  the  frequent 
chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  consular  Fasti.  .  .  . 
The  succession  of  consuls  finally  ceased  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Justinian  [A.  D.  541]  whose 
despotic  temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  final 
extinct'on  of  a  title  which  lulmonished  the 
Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.  Yet  the  annual 
consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
they  fondly  expected  its  speedy  restonition  .  .  . 
and  three  centuries  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Justinian  before  that  obsolete  dignity,  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be 
abolished  by  law.  The  imperfect  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate 
was  usefully  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent 
era." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  40. — "There  were  ro  consuls  in  531 
and  532.  The  Emperor  held  the  ofticc  alone  in 
533,  and  with  a  colleague  in  534.  Belisarius  was 
sole  consul  in  535.  The  two  following  years,  hav- 
ing no  consuls  of  their  own,  were  styled  the  First 
and  Second  after  the  Consulship  of  Belisarius. 
John  of  Cappadocia  gave  his  name  to  the  year 
538,  and  the  years  539  and  540  had  again  consuls, 
though  one  only  for  each  year.  In  541  Albinus 
Basilms  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  and  he  was  prac- 
tically the  last  of  the  long  list  of  warriors,  orators, 
demagogues,  courtiers,  which  began  (in  the  year 
509  B.  C.)  with  the  names  of  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus  and  Lui  ins  Tarquinius  CoUatinus.  All 
the  rest  of  the  years  of  Justinian,  twenty-four  in 
number,   were    reckoned    as    Post  Consulatum 


Basilii."— T.  Ilmlgkin,  Italy  and  ITer  Invadirs, 
bk.  5.  ch.  14.— See,  also,  Romk:  B.  C.  509. 

CONSULAR  TRIBUNES,  Roman.— The 
plebeians  of  Rome  having  demanded  admission 
for  their  onler  to  the  consulship,  a  compromise 
was  arranged,  B.  C.  444,  which  settled  that, 
thereafter,  "the  people  should  be  free  to  elect 
either  consuls  —  that  is,  patricians  according  to 
the  old  law  —  or  in  their  place  other  officers  iinder 
the  title  of  'military  tribunes  with  consular 
power,'  consisting  of  patricians  and  plebeians. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  reported  in  what  respect  the  ollicial 
competency  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  consuls.  Still,  so  much  is  plain, 
that  the  difference  consisted  not  alone  in  name. 
The  number  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  in  the 
beginning  fixed  at  three." — W.  Ihne,  Ilist.  of 
Romc,bk.  2,  ch.  11. 

CONSULATE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
FRANCE,    The.      See    Fkance:    A.   D.    179» 

(NOVEMUKII — DeCKMBEU). 

CONTINENTAL  ARMY.— -'Tne  Con- 
tinentals "  of  the  American  Revolution.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (May — 
August). 

CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY,  The.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1780  (Januauy — 
Arnii.). 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM  OF  NAPO- 
LEON, The.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1801-1802,  and 
180(5-1810. 

CONTIONES,  OR  CONCIONES.  — The 
contiones,  or  conciones,  at  Rome,  were  assemblies 
of  the  people,  "less  formal  than  the  comitii.," 
held  for  the  mere  purpose  of  discussing  public 
questions,  and  incapable  of  passing  any  binding 
resolution.  "They  could  not  be  called  together 
by  anybcxly  except  the  magistrates,  neither  had 
every  man  the  libe-ty  of  speaking  in  them,  of 
making  proposals  or  of  declaring  his  opinion ; 
.  .  .  but  even  in  this  limited  manner  public 
questions  could  be  discussed  and  the  people 
could  be  enlightened.  .  .  .  Tne  custom  of  dis- 
cussing public  questions  in  the  contiones  became 
general  after  the  romitia  of  the  tribes  had 
obtained  full  legislative  competency." — W.  Ihne, 
Hist,  of  Rome,^bk.  6,  ch.  1. — See.  also,  Comitia 
Cukiata. 

CONTRABANDS.— In  the  early  part  of  the 
American  civil  war  of  1861-6.5,  the  escaped  slaves 
of  the  Confedenites,  who  came  within  the  Union 
lines,  were  called  contrabands.  General  Butler 
having  supplied  the  term  by  declaring  them  to 
be  "  contraband  of  war."  See  United  States o?* 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (May). 

CONTRERAS,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1847  (Maucii— Septembek). 

CONVENT.    See  Monasteuy. 

CONVENTICLE  ACT,  The.  See  Eno- 
LAND:  a.  I).  1002-1665. 

CONVENTION,  The  French  National,  of 
the  great  Revolution.    See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1792 
(August),  and  1792  (September — Nove.\ibf,r), 
1  1795  (OCTOHEK— Deckmbek). 

CONVOCATION.— The  as.scmblies  of  the 
clergy  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  i)rovinces  of 
England  are  called  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Convocation  of  York.  The  former, 
which  is  the  superior  body,  frequently  receive* 
the  name  of  Convocation,  simply.  It  is  consti- 
tuted upon  the  model  of  Parliament,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  Parliament  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  has  two  Houses:  the  upper  one  consisting  of 
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the  Archbishop  and  his  Bisliops;  the  lower  one 
composed  of  deans,  archdeacons  and  proctors, 
representing  tlie  inferior  clergy.  The  Convoca- 
tion of  Yorli  lias  but  one  Ilouse.  Since  1716 
Convocation  lias  possessed  sli'^lit  powers. 

CONWAY  CABAL,  The.  See  United 
Statks  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777- i778. 

COOMASSIE,  Burning  of.  See  England: 
A.  i>.  iMr:{-isw). 

COPAIC  REEDS.    See  Bucotia. 

COPAN,  Ruins  of.  See  Ameuican  Aborig- 
inkh:  Mayas;  and  ]\Ikxico,  Ancient. 

COPEHAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
Ai«)iti<iiNEs:  roriciiAN  Family. 

COPENHAGEN:  A.  D.  1362.— Ta-;en  and 
pillaged  by  the  Hanseatic  League.  See  Scan- 
dinavian Statks:  a.  I).  1()1H-I;jy7. 

A.  D.  1658-1660.— Sieges  by  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden)  : 
A.  D.  1G44-1697. 

A.  D.  1700.— Surrender  to  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden)  : 
A.  I).  I(i97-1700. 

A.  D.  1801.— Bombardment  by  the  English 
fleet.     See  Fkance  :  A.  1).  1801-1802. 

A.  D.  1807. — Bombardment  of  the  [city  by 
the  English. — Seizure  of  the  fleet.  See  Scan- 
dinavian States:  A.  D.  1807-1810. 


COPPERHEADS.— During  the  American 
Civil  War,  theJDeniocratic  Party  in  the  North- 
ern States  "comprised  two  well-recognized 
classes:  The  Anti-War  (or  Peace)  Democrats, 
commonly  called  'Copperheads,'  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  Rebellion,  and  opposed  the  War 
for  the  Union ;  and  the  War  (or  Union)  Demo- 
crats, who  favored  a  vigort^us  prooecution  of  the 
War  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union." — J.  A. 
Logan,  I'he  Oreat  Coiispiracy,  j).  574,  foot-/io(e. — 
See,  also,  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(Octoueu). 

COPREDY  BRIDGE,|Battle  of.  See  Eng- 
land; A.  D.  1644  (J  AN  DAK Y — July). 

COPTS,  The.— The  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  race,  who  form  to  this  day  the 
larger  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt.  See 
Egypt:  Origin  of  the  Ancient  People. 

COPTOS.— Destroyed  by  Diocletian.  See 
Alexandria;  A.  D.  296. 

COR,  The.    See  Epiiail 

CORBIE,  Spanish  capture  ofXi636).  Sec 
Netherlands:  A.  I)    16;}.'>-1638. 

CORCYRA.    See  Korkyra. 

CORDAY,  Charlotte,  and  the  s  rslna- 
tion  of  Marat.    See  France:  A.  D.  17i,w  July). 

CORDELIERS.     See  Mendicant  Orders. 

CORDELIERS,  Club  of  the.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1790. 

CORDOVA  (Spain):  A.  D.  711.— Surrender 
to  the  Arab-Moors.    See  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 

A.  D.  756-1031.- The  Caliphate  at.  See 
Mahometan  Conquest  and  Empire:  A.  D.  756- 
1031. 

A.  D.  1235.— Capture  by  the'.King  of  Castile. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1212-1238. 


CORDOVA  (Mexico),  Treaty  of.  See  Mex- 
ico: A.  D.  1820-182(S. 

CORDYENE.    See  Gobdykne. 

COREA.    See  Corea  in  Supplement  (vol.  5). 

COREISH,  KOREISH.  See  Mahometan 
Conquest  and  Emi'uie  :  A.  D.  609-632. 


COREY,  Martha  and  Giles,  The  execution 
for  witchcraft  of.  See  iMassacuusetth:  A.  I). 
1692. 

CORFINIUM,  Caesar's  Capture  of.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  50-49. 

CORFU,  Ancient.     See  Kohkvha. 

A.  D.  1216-1880.— Si.icethefallof  the  Greek 
Empire. — Corfu  was  won  by  tlie  Venetians  in 
tlie  early  years  of  the  Latin  concjuest  of  the 
Greek  empire  (1210),  but  was  presently  lost,  to 
come  back  again  into  the  possession  of  the  re- 
public 170  years  later.  "  No  part  of  Greece  has 
been  so  often  cut  off  from  the  Greek  body.  Under 
Pvrrhos  and  Agathoklfis,  no  less  than  under 
Michael  Angelos  and  Roger,  it  obeyed  an  Epeirot 
or  Sicilian  master.  .  .  .  At  last,  after  yet  another 
turn  of  Sicilian  rule,  it  passed  for  400  years  [1386- 
1797]  to  the  great  conunonwealth  [of  Venice]. 
In  our  own  day  Corfu  was  not  added  to  free 
Greece  till  long  after  the  deliverance  of  Attica 
and  PeloponnCsos.  But,  under  so  many  changes 
of  foreign  masters,  the  island  has  always  re- 
mained part  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom. 
Alone  among  the  Greek  lands,  Corfu  has  never 
passed  under  barbarian  rule.  It  has  seen  the 
Turk  only,  for  one  moment,  as  an  invader  [see 
Turks:  A.  D.  1714-1718],  for  another  moment 
as  a  nominal  overlord.  "—E.  A.  Freeman,  Jlis- 
tarical  Oeog.  of  Europe,  p.  408.— See  Ioniav  Isl- 
ands; To  1814. 

♦ 

CORINIUM. — A  Roman  city  in  Britain,  on 
the  site  of  which  is  tl: ;  modern  city  of  Cirences- 
ter. Some  of  the  richest  mosaic  pavements  found 
in  England  have  been  uncovered  there. — T. 
Wright.  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

CbRINTH.— Corinth,  the  chief  city  and  state, 
in  ancient  times,  of  the  ;iarrow  isthmus  which 
connects  Peloponnesus  with  northern  Grerce, 
"owed  everything  to  her  sitiiation.  The  double 
sea  by  the  isthmus,  thj  confluence  of  the  higli 
road  of  the  whole  of  Hellas,  the  rocky  citadel 
towering  aloft  over  land  and  sea,  through  which 
rushed  —  oi' around  which  flowed —  an  abundance 
of  springs;  all  these  formed  so  extraordinary  a 
commixture  of  advantages,  that,  if  the  intercourse 
with  other  countries  remained  undisturbed,  they 
could  not  but  call  forth  an  important  city.  As 
in  Argolls,  so  on  the  isthmus  also,  other  besides 
Dorian  families  had  in  the  days  of  the  migration 
helped  to  found  the  new  state.  ...  By  the  side 
of  the  Dorian,  five  non-Dorian  tribes  existed  in 
Corinth,  attesting  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
population,  which  were  kept  together  as  one 
.state  by  the  royal  power  of  the  Heraclidic,  sup- 
ported by  the  armed  force  of  the  Dorians.  In 
the  ninth  century  [B.  C]  the  royal  power  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  HeraclidiE  de- 
riving its  descent  from  Bacchis  [one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  kings] ;  and  it  was  in  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  this  royal  line  that  the  greatness  of  the 
city  originated.  The  Bacchiada?  opened  the  city 
to  the  immigration  of  the  industiious  settlera  who 
hoped  to  make  their  fortunes  more  speedily  than 
elsewhere  at  this  meeting  point  of  all  Greek  high- 
roads of  commerce.  They  cherished  and  ad- 
vanced every  invention  of  importance.  .  .  .  They 
took  commerce  into  their  own  hands,  and  es- 
tablished the  tramway  on  tlie  isthmus,  along 
which  ships  were,  on  rollers,  transported  from 
one  gulf  to  the  other.  .  .  .  They  converted  the 
gulf  which  had  hitherto  taken  its  name  tmm 
Crisa  into  the  Corinthian,  and  secured  its  nai .  „  .r 
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inlet  bv  means  of  the  fortified  place  of  Molycria. 
.  .  .  They  continued  their  advance  along  the 
coast  and  occupied  the  most  important  points  on 
the  Achelous. "— E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
2,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  745-725.— Constitutional  Revolution. 
—End  of  Monarchy.— The  prytanes.— Com- 
mercial progress. — A  violent  contention  which 
arose  between  two  branches  of  the  Bacchiadiu 
"  no  doubt  gave  the  nobles  of  Corinth  power  and 
opportunity  to  end  the  struggle  by  u  change  in 
the  constitution,  and  by  the  discontmuance  of  the 
monarchy ;  this  occurred  in  the  year  745  B.  C. , 
after  eight  generations  of  kings.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
place  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
to  be  entirely  taken  away  from  the  ancient  royal 
house.  A  presiding  chief  (a  prytanis),  newly 
elected  each  year  by  the  whole  nobility  from  the 
members  of  the  royal  race,  was  henceforward  to 
conduct  the  government  [see  Puytanis].  It  was 
a  peculiar  arrangement  whfch  this  change  intro- 
duced into  Corinth.  We  muy  assume  that  the 
sovereignty  was  transferred  to  tlie  nobles  col- 
lectively, or  to  their  represeutative.  This  repre- 
sentation seems  to  have  been  so  regulated  that 
each  of  the  eight  tribes  sent  an  equal  number  of 
members  to  the  Gerousia,  i.  e.  the  council  of 
elders.  .  .  .  But  the  first  of  these  eight  tribes, 
to  which  belonged  the  royal  family,  was  privi- 
leged. From  it  was  chosen  the  head  of  the 
state,  an  office  for  which  only  a  Bacchiad  was 
eligible  —  that  is,  only  a  member  of  the  old  rnyal 
house,  which  took  the  foremost  place  in  the  first 
tribe.  This  clan  of  the  Bacchiada;  is  said  to 
have  contained  200  men.  'They  were  numerous 
and  wealthy,'  says  Strabo.  Accordingly  the 
royal  house  did  not  exclusively  retain  the  first 
rank  in  the  state,  but  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  families  connected  with  it  by  kindred  and 
race.  .  .  .  ihe  new  constitution  of  Corinth,  the 
government  by  nobles,  under  tlie  dynastic  presi- 
dency of  one  family,  became  p  type  for  other 
cantons.  It  was  a  Corinthian  of  the  Bacchiadse 
who,  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  prytanes,  regulated  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Thebans  and  gave  them  laws  (about  725 
B.  C.)  .  .  .  The  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  Corinth 
at  first  brought  with  it  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  communities  of  the  Me.-jarians — either  be- 
cause the  new  government  made  increased  de- 
mands upon  them,  or  because  they  cousidered 
their  allegiance  had  ceased  with  the  cessation  of 
monarchy,  and  thought  the  moment  was  favour- 
able —  deserted  Corinth  and  asserted  their  free- 
dom. The  five  communities  on  the  isthmus 
united  together  around  the  territory  of  Megara, 
lying  in  the  plain  by  the  Saronic  Gulf,  where 
the  mai  'ty  of  the  Doric  tribes  had  settled ;  the 
city  01  .egara,  in  the  vicinity  of  two  ancient 
fortresses  .  .  .  became  the  chief  centre  of  the 
communities,  now  associated  in  one  common- 
wealth. .  .  .  The  important  progress  of  Corinth 
under  the  prytany  of  the  Bacchiadse  wiis  not 
due  to  successes  upon  the  ma  nland,  but  in  an- 
other sphere.  For  navigai  on  ind  commerce  no 
canton  in  Hellas  was  more  fa\'ourably  situated. 
Lying  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  i;,  extended 
from  sea  to  sea,  an  advantageous  position  which 
had  indcL^  first  attracted  the  Phoenicians  thither 
in  ancient  times.  .  .  .  Corinth,  says  Thucy- 
dides,  was  always  from  the  first  a  centre  of 
commerce,  and  abounded  in  wealth ;  for  the  popu- 


lation within  and  without  the  Peloponnesus 
communicated  with  each  other  more  in  ancient 
times  by  land  across  tlie  isthmus  than  l)y  sea. 
But  wlien  the  Hellenes  became  more  practised  iu 
navigation,  the  Corinthians  witli  their  ships  put 
down  piracy  and  cstablislicd  marts  on  both  sides; 
and  through  this  infiux  of  ridies  their  city  be- 
came very  powerful." — .M.  Duneker,  Hint,  of 
Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  8  (i\  2). 

^  B.  C.  509-506.— Opposition  to  the  desire  of 
Sparta  to  restore  tyranny  at  Athens.  See 
Atiiknh:  B.  C.  ,■)()!)-■")(»»). 

B,  C.  481-479. — Congress  and  organized 
Hellenic  union  against  Persia.  See  Gukkce: 
B.  C.  481-4TU. 

B.  C.  4^8-456. — Alliance  with  iCgina  in  un- 
successful war  with  Athens  and  Megara.  See 
Gkkece:  B.  C.  458-4r){5. 

B.  C.  440. — Opposition  to  Spartan  interfer- 
ence with  Athens  in  Samos.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  440-437. 

B.  C.  435-432.— Quarrel  with  Korkyra.- In- 
terference of  Athens. — Events  leading  to  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  See  Gheece:  B.  C.  435- 
432. 

B.  C.  432.— Great  sea-fight  with  the  Kor- 
kyrians  and  Athenians.  See  Gueece:  B.  C. 
432. 

B.  C.  429-427.— The  Peloponnesian  War : 
sea-fights  and  defeats. — Fruitless  aid  to  the 
Mitylenaeans.     See  Gkeece:  B.  C.  429-427. 

B.  C.  421. — Opposition  to  the  Peace  of  Nic- 
ias.     See  Gkeece:  B.  C.  421-418. 

B.  C.  415-413. — Help  to  Syracuse  against 
the  Athenians.     See  Syuacuse:  B.  C.  415-413. 

B.  C.  395-387, — Confederacy  against  Sparta. 
— The  Corinthian  War. — Battle  on  the  Ne- 
mea. — The  Peace  of  Antakidas.  If  eo  Gkeece  : 
B.  C.  39!)-387. 

B.  C.  368-365. — Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to 
surprise  the  city. — Attempt  of  the  Athenians. 
See  Gkeece:  B.  C.  371-362. 

B.  C.  337. — Congress  of  Greek  states  to  ac- 
knowledge the  hegemony  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  357-33P 

B.  C.  244. — Capture  by  Antigonus  Gonatus, 
king  of  Macedon.  See  M.acedonia,  &c.  :  B.  C. 
277-244. 

B.  C.  243-146. — In  the  Achaian  League. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  280-140. 

B.  C.  146. — Sack  by  the  Romans.  See 
Greece:   B.  C.  280-146. 

B.  C.  44. — Restoration  by  Caesar. — "In 
the  desolate  land  of  Greece,  Coesar,  besides  other 
plans,  .  .  .  busied  himself  above  ail  with  tho 
restoration  of  Corinth.  Not  only  wl<s  a  con- 
siderable burgess-colony  conducted  thivher,  but 
a  plan  was  projected  for  cutting  throUf'h  tho 
isthmus,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  circum- 
navigation of  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  make 
the  whole  traffic  between  Italy  and  Asia  pis.q 
through  the  Corintho-Saronic  gulf." — T.  Momm- 
ser-  Hi»t.  of  Borne,  bk.  5,  cli.  11. — "Caesar  sent  to 
Corinth  u  large  number  of  freedmen,  and  other 
settlers  were  artfrwards  sent  by  Augustus;  but 
it  is  certain  that  many  Greeks  c  n,  e  to  live  iu 
the  new  Corinth,  Tor  "it  became  a  Greek  town. 
Corinth  was  a  mass  of  ruins  wh'^n  the  new  ^R't- 
ilers  came,  and  while  they  were  removing  tb-j 
rubbish,  Uiej  grubbed  up  the  burial  places, 
where  they  found  a  great  number  of  earlhen 
figures  and  bronze  urns,  which  they  sold  at 
a  high  price  and  filled   Re  me  w'th   them." — 
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O.  Lon/?,  Decline  oftlie  Iit>nuin  Republic,  v.  6,  eh. 
32. — "Corinth  ipidly  row  under  tht'se  auspices, 
bt'cnme  ii  centre  of  commerce  nnd  art,  and  took 
the  lead  amonjj  the  cities  of  European  Hellas. 
Here  was  established  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
government  of  Achaia,  and  its  population, 
though  the  representations  we  have  received  of 
it  are  extravagant,  undoubtedly  exceeded  that 
of  any  Grecian  rival." — C.  Merivale,  Ilitt.  of  the 
ItoiTuim,  eh.  40. 

A.  D.  267.— Ravaged  by  the  Goths.  See 
OoTiis:  A.  1).  2r)8-207. 

A.  D.  395. — Plundered  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A.  I).  305. 

A.  D.  1 146. — Sacked  by  the  Normans  of 
Sicily. — Abduction  of  silk  weavers.  See 
Byzantine  E.mpiuk;  A.  D.  1146. 

A.  D.  1445. — Destruction  by  the  Turks.— 
The  fortiflcations  of  the  istlimus  of  Corinth  were 
stonned  and  the  Peloponnesus  invaded  by 
Aniurath  II.  in  1445.  "Corinth  itself,  a  city 
fcjinctifled  by  its  antiquity,  by  its  gods,  by  its 
arts,  by  the  beauty  of  its  women,  by  its  foun- 
tains, its  cypresses,  its  very  ruins  themselves, 
whence  its  unrivalled  situation  had  always  re- 
stored it,  fell  anev/,  buried  in  its  flames,  by  the 
hands  of  Tourakhan,  that  ancient  and  ambitious 
vizier  of  Amurath.  Its  flames  were  seen  from 
Athens,  from  ^gina,  from  Lepanto,  from  Cy- 
theron,  from  Pindus.  The  inhabitants,  as  also 
those  of  Patras,  were  led  into  slavery  in  Asia,  to 
the  number  of  60,000."— A.  Laniartine,  Hist,  of 
Turkey,  bk.  11,  sect.  10. 

A.  i).  1463-1464. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Venetians. — Fortification  of  the  Isthmus.  See 
Gkeece:  a.  D.  1454-1479. 

A.  D.  1687.— Taken  by  the  Venetians.  See 
TruKs:  A.  D.  1684-1096. 

A.  D.  1822. — Revolt,  siege  and  capture  by 
the  Turks.     See  Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 


CORINTH,  Miss.,  Siege  and  Battle.  See 
United  Staies  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (April — 
May:  Tennessee  —  Mississippi),  and  (Septem- 
BEU — Octoueu:  Mississippi). 

CORINTH  CANAL,  The.— "On  Sunday 
[  *  ugust  6,  1893]  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Cc  .inth  —  [projected  by  Ca'sar  —  see  Rome  : 
B.  C.  45-44]  begun  by  Nero,  and  completed, 
neaily  2  000  years  later,  by  a  Greek  engineer,  M. 
Matsaa — was  opened  by  the  King  of  Greece, 
who  steamed  through  the  canal  in  his  yacht, 
accompanied  by  a  procession  consistinjj  of  four 
Greek  torpedo-boats  and  other  vessels,  including 
three  English  men-of-war  and  an  English  des- 
patch-boat. The  canal  .  .  .  will  be  practicable 
for  all  but  the  largest  vessels." — lli£  Spectator, 
Aug.  12, 1893. 

CORINTHIAN   TALENT.    See  Talent. 

CORINTHIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  399-887. 

CORIONDI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
Ancient. 

CORITANI,  OR  CORITAVI.— A  British 
tribe  which  occupied  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Trent  and  its  vicinity.  See  Britain,  Celtic 
Tribes. 

CORN  LAWS  (English)  and  their  repeal. 
See  Tariff  Legislation  (England):  A.  D. 
1815-1828;  1836-18?9;  1842;  and  1845-1846. 

CORNABII,  OR  CORNAVII,  The.— An 
ancient  British  tribe  which  dwelt  neiu  the  mouths 


of  the  Doe  and  the  Mersey. 
tic  Thihes. 


Sec  Britain,  Cel- 


CORNWALL,  Duchy  of.— In  the  division  of 
the  spoils  of  his  contjuest  of  England,  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  to  his  brother  Robert  almost 
the  whole  shire  of  Cornwall,  besides  other  vast 
estates.  "  Out  of  those  possessions,"  savs  Mr. 
Freeman,  ' '  arose  that  great  Earldom,  ami  after- 
wards Duchy,  of  Cornwall,  which  was  deemed 
too  powerful  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  men  closely  akin  to  the  royal  house,  and  the 
remains  of  which  have  for  ages  formed  the 
appanage  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown." — 
See,  also,  Wales,  Prince  of. 

CORNWALLIS,  Charles,  Lord.— In  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (August),  (Septem- 
ber—Novemheh);  1780  (February — August); 
1780-1781;  1781  (January— May);  1781  (ALvy— 

October) Indian     administration.         See 

India:  A.  D.  1785-1793 Irish  administra- 
tion.   See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1798-1800. 

CORON,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  281).  See  Mace- 
donia, &c. :  B.  C.  297-280. 

CORONADO,  Expedition  of.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborioinks:  Pueblos. 

CORONATION.— "  The  royal  consecration 
in  its  most  perfect  form  included  both  corona- 
tion and  unction.  The  wearing  of  a  crown  was 
a  most  ancient  sign  of  royalty,  into  the  origin  of 
which  it  is  useless  now  to  inquire;  but  the 
solemn  rite  of  crowning  was  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  Byzantine  Coesars;  the 
second  Theotlosius  was  the  first  emperor  crowned 
with  religious  ceremonies  in  Christian  times. 
The  introduction  of  the  rite  of  anointing  is  less 
certainly  ascertained.  It  did  not  always  accom- 
pany coronation,  and,  although  usual  with  the 
later  emperors  is  not  recorded  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  ones." — W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  6,  sect.  60. 

CORONATION  STONE.  See  Scotla:«d: 
8Tn-9Tii  Centuries  ;  also,  Lia  Fail 

CORONEIA,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  447  and  B.  C. 
394).  See  Greece:  B.  C.  449-445;  and  B.  C. 
399-387. 

CORPS  DE  BELGIQUE.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (October). 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS,  The.— "The 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis  represents  the  Roman  law  in 
the  form  which  it  assumed  at  the  closf^  of  the 
ancient  period  (a  thousand  years  after  the 
decemviral  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables),  and 
through  which  mainly  it  has  acted  upon  modern 
times.  It  was  compiled  in  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  (the  Western  ceased  in  476  A.  D.)  under 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  .  .  .  who  reigned  527- 
565  A.  D.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  laid  out  by 
[his  great  law-minister]  Tribonian,  included  two 
principal  parts,  to  be  made  from  ♦he  constitu- 
tions of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  from  the 
treatises  of  tne  Roman  lawyers.  The  '  constitu- 
tiones '  Oaw-utteram  es)  of  the  emperors  consisted 
of  —  1.  'Orationes,' proposiils  of  law,  submitted 
to  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  ;  2.  'Edicta,'  laws 
issued  directly  by  the  emperor  as  head  of  the 
stnte;  3.  'Mandata,'  instructions  addressed  by 
the  emperor  to  high  offlcera  of  law  and  justice; 

4.  '  Decreta, '  decisions  given  by  the  emperor  in 
cuses  brought  before  him  by  appeal  or  otherwise ; 

5.  'Rescripta,' answers  returned  by  the  emperor 
when  consulted  on  questions  of  law  by  parties  in 
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a  suit  or  by  magistrates.  .  .  .  Three  or  four  col- 
lections had  already  been  miule,  in  which  the 
most  important  constitutions  were  selected  from 
the  mass,  presented  in  a  condensed  form,  anil 
arranged  acconling  to  their  subjects.  The  last 
and  most  elaborate  of  these  collections  was  the 
Tlieodosian  Code,  compiled  about  a  century 
befoie  the  accession  of  Justinian ;  it  is  still  in 
great  part  extant.  .  .  .  The  new  C(Klex  Con- 
stitutiouem,  prepared  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
was  published  in  April,  539.  The  next  work 
was  to  digest  the  treatises  of  the  most  eminent 
law  writers.  Thirty -nine  were  selected,  nearly 
all  of  whom  lived  between  100  B.  C.  and  250 
A.  D.  Their  books  (2,000  in  number)  were 
divided  amon^  a  body  of  collaborators  (sixteen 
besides  Tribonian),  each  of  whom  from  the  books 
as.signed  to  him  extracted  what  he  thought 
proper  .  .  .  and  putting  the  extracts  (9,000  in 
all)  under  an  arranged  series  of  heads.  .  .  .  The 
Digest  —  or  Pandects  (all-receiving),  as  it  is  also 
called  from  the  multiplicity  of  its  sources  —  was 
issued  with  authority  of  law,  in  December,  583. 
.  .  .  While  the  Digest  or  Pandects  forms  much 
the  largest  fraction  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  its 
relative  value  and  importance  arc  far  more  than 
proportionate  to  its  extent.  The  Digest  is,  in 
fact,  the  soul  of  the  Corpus.  ...  To  bring  the 
Cotlex  Constitutionem  into  better  conformity 
with  the  Digest,  it  was  revised  in  534  and  issued 
as  we  now  have  it  in  November  of  that  year. 
.  .  .  The  Corpus  Juris  includes  also  an  elemen- 
tary text-book,  the  Institutiones  (founded  on  the 
'  institutiones '  of  Gains,  who  flourish  jd  about 
150).  .  .  .  The  Institutes,  Digest  and  Codex 
were  given,  as  a  complete  botly  of  law.  to  the 
law-schools  at  Constantinople,  Rome,  Berytus, 
Alexandria,  Ciesarea,  to  be  studied  in  their  five 
years'  curriculum.  In  the  courts  it  was  to  super- 
sede all  earlier  authorities.  .  .  .  Later  statutes 
of  Justinian,  arranged  in  order  of  time,  form  the 
Novels  ('novellue  constitutione,'  most  of  them  in 
Greek),  the  last  component  of  the  Corpus  Juris." 
— J.  Hadley,  Int.  to  Roman  Law,  led.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  Goudsmit, T*/*^  Pandects. 

CORREGIDOR.     See  Alcalde. 

CORSICA:  Earljr  history.— "  The  original 
inhabitjints  of  Corsicji  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Ligurians,  but  at  a  very  early  period  the 
people  had  commercial  iniercouree  with  Spain, 
Ionia  and  Tuscany.  The  island  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  however, 
were  expelled  by  the  Romans  during  the  first 
Punic  war.  A  few  years  later  Corsica  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  that  sway  was 
nominally  maintained  until  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire.  It  then  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Vandals,  and  after  their  expulsion  owned  suc- 
cessively the  rule  of  the  Goths,  the  Saracens 
and  the  Pisans,  and  finally  of  the  Genoese.  It 
came  into  the  iwssessiou  of  the  latUr  people  in  the 
year  1120.  Pisa  subsequently  made  several 
attempts  to  drive  out  her  rivals,  but  they  were 
in  the  end  void  of  results.  But  in  1448,  Genoa, 
having  sustained  great  losses  in  the  constant 
wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  was  induced  to 
surrender  the  administration  of  Corsica  and  of 
her  colonies  in  the  Levant  to  a  corporation  known 
as  the  Bank  of  St  George.  From  that  time  the 
island  was  administered  by  governors  appointed 
by  the  Bank  of  St  George,  almost  precisely  in 
the  manner  in  which,  in  England,  up  to  1859,  the 
East  Indies  were  administered  by  an  '  imperium 


in    imperio.'" — O.    B.    Malleson,   f^tudien  from 
(ietweae  Jliiitori/,  rh.  3. 

A.  D.  1558-1559.— Revolt  against  the  Geno- 
ese rule,  and  re-subjection.  SeeGKNOA:  A.  I). 
1528-1.559;  and  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1729-1769.— The  Struggle  for  inde- 
pendence.— Romance  of  King  Theodore. — 
The  Paolis. — Cession  to  France. — Tlic  revolt 
of  1558  was  renewed  in  1564,  but  end('<l  in  1.")I17, 
upon  the  death  of  its  leader,  Sainpicro.  For  the 
next  century  and  a  half,  Corsica  remained  in- 
active ;  "depressed  and  miserable luider  renewed 
Genoese  exactions  and  tyninnics,  but  too 
exhausted  to  resume  hostilities.  In  1729,  how- 
ever, fighting  again  broke  out,  suddenly  roused 
by  one  of  the  many  private  wrongs  then  pressing 
upon  the  lower  orders,  and  the  rebellion  soon 
S])read  over  the  whole  island.  It  was  well  organ- 
ized under  two  leaders  of  energy  and  ability, 
and  was  more  determined  in  its  measures  than 
ever.  .  .  .  Genoa  had  recourse  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  from  whom  she  bought  several  thou- 
sand mercenaries,  who  were  sent  across  the  sea  to 
try  theirskill  upon  these  unconquerable  islinders. 
.  .  .  The  courage  and  chivalry  of  his  insular 
foes  .  .  .  won  for  them  the  regard  of  the 
opposing  General  Wachtendonk;  and,  chiefly 
through  his  mediation,  a  treaty,  supposed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  islanders,  wa.i  concluded 
between  Genoa  and  the  Corte  legislative  ixssembly 
in  1732.  Wachtendonk  remained  in  the  island 
another  year  to  see  the  treaty  carried  out,  and  in 
June,  1734,  the  German  general  returned  to  his 
own  country.  .  .  .  But  he  had  scarcely  retired 
before  the  treaty  was  broken.  Genoa  began 
anew  her  system  of  illegal  arrests  and  attempted 
assassinations  ;  and,  once  more,  the  people  arose 
under  Hyacinth  Paoli,  an  obscure  native  of  the 
little  village  of  Morosaglia,  but  a  man  of  spirit 
and  talent,  and  a  scholar.  Under  the  direction 
of  this  man,  and  of  Giafferi,  his  colleague,  a 
democratic  constitution,  in  the  highest  degree 
prudent  and  pmctlcal,  was  framed  for  the 
Corsican  people.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  next  year 
occurred  a  strange  and  romantic  adventure  in 
this  adventureful  country.  A  man,  handsome 
and  well-dressed,  surrounded  by  obsequious 
courtiers,  and  attended  by  every  luxury,  landed 
in  the  island  from  a  vessel  well-furnished  with 
gold,  ammunition,  and  arms.  This  man  was  a 
German  adventurer,  Baron  Theodore  von  Neu- 
hoff,  who,  after  a  romantic  youth,  had  suddenly 
conceived  a  desire  to  become  king  ,1  Corsica. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  personal 
fascination,  of  good  judgment,  and  enthusiastic 
disposition.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
bravery  and  determination  of  the  Corsicaus,  and 
louged  to  head  such  a  nation.  He  had  put  him- 
self into  communication  with  the  leading  island- 
ers ;  and,  having  really  some  little  influence  at 
the  continenUil  courts,  persuaded  them  that  he 
had  much  more.  He  offered  to  obtain  such 
assistance  from  foreign  potentates,  by  his  per- 
suasions, as  should  effectually  oust  the  Genoese ; 
and,  in  return,  requested  the  crown  of  Corsica. 
His  genius  and  his  enthusiasm  were  so  great,  and 
his  promises  so  dazzling,  that,  aftt-r  some  hesi- 
tation, the  poor  Corsicans,  in  their  desj)air, 
seized  upon  this  last  straw;  and  in  March,  1736, 
Theodore  was  crowned  king.  His  exertions  for 
the  ^ood  of  this  country  were  untiring.  He 
established  manufactures  and  promoted  with  all 
his  power  art  and  commerce,  at  the  same  time 
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Iliat.  vvitli  all  the  force  of  his  gcniuH,  he 
cndfiivdurcd  to  pcrmmdc  forcljjjn  powers  to  lorul 
their  iiss'.stiince  to  liis  new  siii)je('t8  in  tlic  Held. 
His  Htyle  of  llvinj;  meanwhile  wiw  refill  and 
sumptuous.  .  .  .  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
first  year  of  sovereigi.i  .  TlnHnloro  left  Corsica 
on  a  continental  tour,  with  th(?  avowed  object  of 
Ijasteniniftlu'  promised  succour.  In  two  years  he 
returned,  bringing  with  him  tiiree  large  and 
several  smaller  war  vessels,  handsomely  laden 
with  ammtinition,  which  had  actuallv  been  raised 
by  means  of  iiis  talents  and  persuasive  faculties, 
cfiietly  among.st  th(^  Dutch.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  Corsicans  liad  had  other  affairs  to  whicli 
to  attend.  France  had  interfered  at  the  re- 
quest of  Genoa;  and  negotiations  were  actively 
going  on,  which  tiie  arrival  of  the  pseudo-king 
could  only  interrupt.  Theodore,  althouglj  now 
so  well  attended,  found  himself  imheeded  and 
disregarded ;  and  after  a  few  months  was  forced 
to  leave  his  new  kingdom  to  its  fate,  and  to 
return  to  the  continent.  Five  years  later,  in 
174IJ,  hv  again  returned,  again  well  ecjuipped, 
this  time  with  English  ves.sels,  but  with  the  Fame 
ill  success.  Convinced  now  that  his  chance  was 
over  and  his  dream  of  royalty  destroyed,  Theo- 
dore returned  to  England  with  a  sore  heart, 
spending  his  remaining  years  in  this  asylum  for 
dethroned  kings  and  ruined  adventurers.  His 
tomb  mav  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  For 
the  next  live  and  twenty  years  tlie  v/ar  continued 
between  Corsica  and  Genoa,  still  fought  out  on  the 
blootl-deluged  plains  of  the  unhappy  little  Island. 
But  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  now  long  past 
her  prime,  and  her  energies  were  fading  into 
senility  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ever- 
increasing  assistance  of  France,  her  intrepid  foes 
would  long  ere  this  have  got  the  better  of  her. 
In  May,  1768,  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
Genoa  and  France,  by  which  the  republic  ceded 
her  now  enfeebled  claims  on  Corsica  to  her  ally, 
and  left  her  long-oppressed  victim  to  fight  the 
contest  out  with  the  French  troops.  During 
this  time,  first  Gaffori,  then  Pasquale  Paoli,  were 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  Gaffori,  a  man  of 
refinement,  and  a  hero  of  skill  and  intrepidity, 
was  murdered  in  a  vendetta  in  1753,  and  in  1755 
Pasquale,  youngest  son  of  the  old  patriot 
Hyacinth  Paoli,  left  his  position  as  officer  in  the 
Neapolitan  service,  and  landed,  by  the  general 
desire  of  his  own  people,  at  Aleria,  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  Corsican  army.  .  .  .  From 
1764  to  1768  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
foes.  ...  In  August,  1768,  the  truce  was  to 
expire;  but,  before  the  appointed  day  had 
arrived,  an  army  of  20,000  French  suddenly 
swooped  down  upon  the  luckless  island.  ...  It 
was  a  hopeless  struggle  for  Corsica;  but  the 
heroism  of  the  undaunted  people  moved  all 
Europe  to  sympathy.  .  .  .  The  Corsicans  at 
first  got  the  better  of  their  formidable  foe,  at 
the  Bridge  of  Golo,  in  the  taking  of  Bor^o,  and 
in  other  lesser  actions.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the 
country  was  being  destroyed,  and  the  troops 
becoming  exhausted.  .  .  .  The  battle  of  Ponte 
Nuovo,  on  tiie  9th  of  May,  1769,  at  once  and 
forever  annihilated  the  Corsican  cause.  .  .  . 
After  this  victory,  the  French  mpidly  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  island,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  struggle  was  abandoned.  ...  In  the 
same  year,  1769,  Naj)oleon  Buonaparte  was  born 
in  the  house  out  of  the  Place  du  Marche  at 
Ajaccio.     'I    was   born,'  he  said  himself  in  a 


letter  to  Paoli,  'the  year  my  country  died.'" — 
O.  Forde,  A  Tjuly'it  Tour  in  Corsieti,  r.  2,  ch.  If, 

Ai.so  IN:  P.  Fitzgerald,  Kiii<i»  and  (Jiieens  of 
iiH  Hour,  rJi.  1. — ,1.  Boswell,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  Corrira. 

A.  D.  1794. — Conquest  by  the  English.  Sec 
Fkancf:;  a.  1).  171(1  (.M.Mtcii — Im-v). 

A.  D.  1796.— Evacuated  by  the  Enelish. — 
Reoccupied  by  the  French.  See  I^Hiance: 
A.  D.  1796  (SEPTEMnKu). 

CORTENUOVA,  Battle  of  (1236).  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  11H;J-1250. 

CORTES,  HERNANDO,  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by.  See  Mexico:  A.  I).  1519  to  1521- 
1524. 

CORTES,  The  early  Spanish.— The  old 
monarchical  constitutions  of  Castile  and 
Aragon. —  "The  earliest  in.stance  on  record  of 
popular  representation  in  Castile  occurred  at 
Burgos,  in  1169;  nearly  a  century  antecedent  to 
the  celebrated  Leicester  parliament.  Each  city 
hiid  but  one  vote,  whatever  might  be  the  number 
of  its  representatives.  A  much  greater  irregu- 
larity, in  regard  to  tiie  number  of  cities  required 
to  send  deputies  to  cortes  [the  name  signifying 
'  court']  on  different  occasions,  prevailed  in  Cas- 
tile, than  had  eve-  existed  in  England ;  though, 
previously  to  the  15th  century,  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  i)roceeded  from  any  design  of  in- 
fringing on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
nomination  of  these  was  originally  vested  in  the 
householders  at  large,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
fined to  the  municipalities, —  a  most  mischievous 
alteration,  which  subjected  their  election  eventu- 
ally to  the  corrupt  iniiuence  of  the  crown.  They 
assembled  in  the  .same  chamber  with  the  higher 
orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  but  op  ques- 
tions of  moment,  retired  to  deliberate  by  them- 
selves. After  the  transaction  of  other  business, 
their  own  petitions  were  presented  to  the  sover- 
eign, and  his  assent  gave  them  the  validity  of 
laws.  The  Castilian  commons,  by  neglecting  to 
make  their  money  grants  depend  on  correspond- 
ing concessions  from  the  crown,  relinquished 
that  powerful  check  on  its  operations  so  bene- 
ficially exerted  in  the  British  parliament,  but  in 
vain  contended  for  even  there  till  a  much  later 
period  than  that  now  under  consideration. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  to  attend  in  corte.s,  their  sanc- 
ti-^n  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity  of 
legislative  acts;  for  their  presence  was  not  even 
required  in  many  assemblies  of  the  nation  which 
occurred  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The 
extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to  the  com- 
mons was,  on  the  wlio''^  unfavorable  to  their 
liberties.  It  deprived  th  i  of  the  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  the  great  orders  of  the  state,  whose 
authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  with- 
stand the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
who,  in  fact,  did  eventually  desert  them  in  their 
utmost  need.  .  .  .  The  Aragonese  cortes  was 
composed  of  four  branches,  or  arms;  the  ricos 
hombres,  or  great  barons ;  the  lesser  nobles,  com- 
prehending the  knights;  the  clergy;  ..nd  the 
commons.  The  nobility  of  every  (lenomination 
were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  The 
ricos  hombres  were  allowed  to  appear  by  proxy, 
and  a  similar  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  baronial 
heiresses.  The  number  of  this  body  was  very 
limited,  twelve  of  them  constituting  a  quorum. 
The  arm  of  the  ecclesiastics  embraced  an  ample 
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delegation  from  the  inferior  as  well  as  higher 
clergy.  It  is  alHrmed  not  to  have  been  a  (oin- 
poneutof  the  national  legislature  until  more  tlian 
u  century  and  a  half  after  the  admission  of  the 
commons.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  church 
was  much  less  sensible  in  Aragou  than  in  the 
other  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mons enjoyed  higher  consideration  and  civil 
privileges.  For  tliis  they  were  |)erhaps  some- 
what indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan 
neighbors,  the  intluence  of  whose  democratic  in- 
stitutions naturally  extended  to  other  i)arts  of 
the  Aragone.se  monarchy.  Tlic  charters  of  certain 
cities  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  privileges 
of  nobility,  particularly  that  of  innuunily  from 
ta.vation;  while  the  magistrates  of  otliers  were 
permitted  to  take  their  seats  in  the  order  of 
hi<ialgos.  From  a  very  early  jx-riod  we  find 
them  employed  in  o.lices  of  jiiiblic  trust,  and  on 
important  missions.  The  epoch  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  national  assembly  is  traced  as  far 
back  as  1133,  several  years  earlier  than  the  coi  . 
mencement  of  popular  representation  in  Castile. 
Each  city  had  tlie  right  of  sending  two  or  more 
deputies  selected  from  persons  eligil)le  to  its 
magistracy ;  but  with  the  privilege  of  only  one 
vote,  whatever  might  be  the  nund)er  of  its  depu- 
ties. Any  place  which  had  been  once  represented 
in  cortes  might  always  claim  to  be  so.  By  a 
statute  of  1307,  tlie  convocation  of  the  states, 
wliich  had  been  annual,  was  declared  biennial. 
Tlic  kings,  however,  paid  little  regard  to  this 
provision,  rarely  summoning  them  except  for 
some  specific  necessity.  The  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  j)ersonal 
rank,  were  jealou.sly  excluded  from  their  delib- 
erations. ...  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  mem- 
ber to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing 
to  it  his  veto  or  dissent,  formally  registered  to 
that  effect,  lie  mijjht  even  interpo,se  his  nega- 
tive on  the  proceedmgs  of  the  house,  and  thus 
put  a  stop  to  the  prosecuticm  of  all  further  busi- 
ness during  the  session.  This  anomalous  privi- 
lege, transcending  even  that  claimed  in  the 
PolLsh  diet,  must  have  beer,  too  invidious  in  its 
exercise,  and  too  pernicious  in  its  consequences, 
to  have  been  often  resorted  to.  This  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  formally  re- 
pealed until  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  in  1.592.  .  .  . 
The  cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions, 
whether  of  a  deliberative,  legislative,  or  judicial 
nature.  It  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  all 
matters  of  importance,  especially  on  those  of 
peace  and  war.  No  law  was  valid,  no  tax  could 
be  imposed,  without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully 
provided  for  the  application  of  the  revenue  to 
its  destined  ugcs.  It  determined  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  removed  obnoxious  ministers,  re- 
fonned  the  household  and  domestic  expenditure 
of  the  monarch,  and  exercised  the  power,  in  the 
most  unreserved  manner,  of  withholding  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  ns 
an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
.  .  .  The  statute-book  affords  the  most  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
guardians  of  the  realm  discharged  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  them,  in  the  numerous  enactments  i  i; 
exhibits  for  the  security  both  of  person  and 
property.  Almost  the  first  page  winch  nicets 
the  eye  in  this  venerable  record  contains  the 
General  Privilege,  the  Magna  Charta,  as  it  has 
been  well  denominated,  of  Aragon.  It  was 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  cortes  at  Sara- 


gossa,  in  1283.  It  ( inliracrs  a  variety  of  pro- 
visions for  the  fair  and  open  administration  of 
Justice;  for  ascertaining  llie  kgilimatc  powers 
mtruste<l  to  the  cortes;  for  the  security  of  prop- 
erty against  exactions  of  tiie  crown;  and  for  the 
con.servation  of  their  legal  immimities  to  the  mu- 
nicipal corporations  and  the  dill'crent  orders  of 
nobditv.  .  .  .  The  Aragoncsc,  wiio  rightly  re- 
garded the  General  PrlviU'ge  as  tiic  broadest 
basis  of  their  liberties,  repeatedly  procurcil  its 
confirmation  by  succeeding  sovereigns.  .  .  .  The 
judicial  functions  of  the  cortes  have  not  been 
sulHciently  noticed  by  writers.  Tiiey  wre  ex- 
tensive in  their  operation,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Oenend  Court."— W.  II.  Prescott,  llht. 
of  the  Ilcigii  of  Ferdinand  tmd  Indhtlln.  tut  rod., 
wet.  1-3. — "Castile  bore  a  closer  analogy  to  Kng- 
land  in  its  form  of  civil  polity  than  t>anc(!  or 
even  Aragon.  But  the  frequent  disorders  of  its 
government  and  a  barbarous  state  of  manners 
rendered  violaticms  of  hiw  much  more  contimial 
and  flagrant  than  they  were  in  England  under 
the  Pl.intagen«'t  dynasty.  And  besides  these 
practical  mi.sehiefs,  there  were  two  essential  de- 
fects in  theconstituticmof  Castile,  through  which 
perhaps  it  was  ultimately  sul)verted.  It  wanted 
those  two  brilliants  in  the  coronet  of  British  lib- 
erty, the  representation  of  freeholders  among  the 
commons,  and  trial  by  jury.  The  cortes  of  Cas- 
tile became  a  congress  of  deputies  from  a  few 
cities,  public  spirited,  indeed,  and  intrepid,  as 
we  find  them  in  bad  times,  to  an  ennnent  degree, 
but  too  much  limited  in  number,  and  too  uncon- 
nected with  the  territorial  aristocracy,  to  main- 
tain a  just  balance  against  the  crown.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps in  no  European  monarchy  except  our  own 
was  the  form  of  government  more  interesting 
than  in  Aragon,  as  a  fortunate  temperament  of 
law  and  justice  with  the  royal  authority.  .  .  . 
Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from  the  acts  of 
cortes  in  14.')1.  'We  have  always  heard  of  old 
time,  and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  seeing 
the  great  barrenness  of  this  land,  and  tlie  poverty 
of  the  realm,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live  and 
abide  in  other  realms  and  lands  more  fruitful.' 
This  high  spirit  of  freedom  had  long  animated 
the  Aragonesc  After  several  contests  with  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  to  go  back  to 
earlier  times,  they  compelled  Peter  III.  in  1283 
to  grant  a  law  called  the  General  Privilege,  the 
ilagna  Charta  of  Aragon,  and  perhaps  a  more 
full  and  sjitisfactory  basis  of  civil  liberty  than 
our  own."  They  further  "established  a  positive 
right  of  maintaining  their  liberties  by  arifis. 
This  was  contained  in  the  Privilege  of  Union 
granted  by  Alfonso  III.  in  1287,  after  a  violent 
conflict  with  his  subjects;  but  which  was  after- 
wards so  completely  abolished,  and  even  eradi- 
cated from  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  that  its 
precise  words  have  never  been  recovered.  .  .  . 
That  watchfulness  over  public  liberty  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  ricos 
iiombres  .  .  .  and  which  was  afterwards  main- 
tained by  the  dangerous  Privilege  of  Union,  be- 
came the  duty  of  a  civil  magistrate  whose  office 
and  functions  are  the  most  pleasing  feature  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  Aragon.  The  Jus- 
tiza  or  Justiciary  of  Aragon  has  been  treated  by 
some  writers  as  a  sort  of  anomalous  magistrate. 
.  .  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  his  functions 
were,  in  auy  essential  respect,  different  from 
those  of  the  chief  jusucc  of  England,  divided. 
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from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  among  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bcncli.  .  .  .  All  the  royal  as  well 
as  territorial  judges  were  bound  to  apply  for  his 
opinion  in  case  of  legal  difficulties  arising  in  their 
courts,  which  I.;-  was  to  certify  within  eight 
days.  By  subsequt.'t  statutes  of  the  same  reign 
it  was  made  penal  for  my  one  to  obtain  letters 
from  the  king,  impeding  the  execution  of  the 
Justiza's  process,  and  they  were  declared  null. 
Inferior  courts  were  forbidden  to  proceed  in  any 
business  after  his  prohibition.  .  .  .  There  are 
two  parts  of  his  remedial  jurisdiction  which  de- 
serve si)ecial  notice.  These  are  the  processes  of 
juris  lirma,  or  flrmadel  derechio,  and  of  manifes- 
tation. The  former  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
writs  of  '  pone '  and  '  certiorari '  in  England, 
through  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  exer- 
cises its  right  of  withdrawing  a  suit  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  inferior  tribunals.  But  the  Ara- 
gonese  juris  lirma  was  of  more  extensive  opera- 
tion. .  .  .  The  process  termed  manifestation 
afforded  as  ampl.i  security  for  personal  liberty  as 
that  of  juris  flrmudid  for  propei-ty." — H.  Hallani, 
T1i6  Middle  Ages,  ck.  4  (v.  2). — For  some  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  oM  constitutional  liberties  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  under  Charles  V.,  see  Spain: 
A.  D.  1518-1522. — "  The  councils  or  meetings  of 
the  bishops  after  the  reconquest,  like  the  later 
Councils  of  Toledo,  were  always  'jussu  regis,' 
and  were  attended  l)y  counts  and  magnates  '  ad 
videndum  .sine  ad  audiendum  verbum  Domini.' 
But  when  the  ecclesiastical  business  was  ended, 
it  was  natural  that  the  lay  part  of  the  assem- 
bly should  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  people;  and  insensibly  this  after- 
part  of  the  proceedings  grew  as  the  first  part 
diminish.ed  in  importance.  The  exact  date  when 
the  Council  merged  into  the  Curia  or  Cortes 
is  difficult  to  determine ;  Sefior  Colmeiro  takes 
the  so-named  Council  of  Leon  in  1020  as  the 
true  starting-point  of  the  latter.  The  early 
monarchy  of  Spain  was  elective,  and  the  accla- 
mation of  the  assembled  people  (plebs)  was  at 
least  theoretically  necessary  to  render  tlie  king's 
election  valid.  The  presence  o'  the  citizens  at 
the  Cortes  or  Zamor.i,  though  stated  by  Sando- 
val and  Mon'l^^s,  is  impugned  by  Seftor  Col- 
meiro; but  at  tUe  Council  of  Oviedo  in  1115  were 
present  bishops  of  Spain  and  Portugal  '  cum 
principibus  et  plebe  praedictae  regionis,'  and 
these  K-ttcr  also  subscribed  the  Acts.  Still, 
though  present  and  making  their  influence  more 
and  more  felt,  there  is  no  record  of  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  cities  until  Alfonso  IX.  convoked 
the  Cortes  of  Leon  in  1188,  '  cum  archiepiscopo, 
€t  episcopis,  et  '.lagnatibus  n3gni  mei  et  cum 
electis  civ 'bus  ex  singulis  civitatibus ' ;  from  this 
time  the  hree  estates — clergy,  nobles,  citizens 
—  were  always  represented  in  the  Cortes  of  Leon. 
Unfortunately,  the  political  development  of  Cas- 
tille  did  not  synchronise  with  that  of  Leon.  In 
general,  that  of  Castille  was  fully  half  a  century 
later.  We  pa.ss  by  ■*  more  than  doubtful  the 
alleged  presence  of  citizens  at  Burgos  in  1169; 
the  '  majores  civitatum  et  villarum '  at  the 
Cortes  of  Carrion  in  11*"  were  not  deputies,  but 
the  judges  or  governo'  of  twenty-eight  cities. 
It  is  not  till  the  unite  1  Cortes  of  both  kingdoms 
met  at  Seville  in  1250,  that  we  find  true  repre- 
sentation in  Castille.  Castille  was  always  more 
feudal  than  Leon.  It  is  in  this  want  of  simul- 
taneous development,  and  in  the  presence  of 
privileged  classes,  that  we  find  the  germ  of  the 


evils  which  eventually  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
Spain.  Neither  the  number  of  dop"tieH  nor  of 
the  cities  represented  was  ever  fi\c.i;  at  Burgos, 
in  1315,  we  find  200  deputies  (pi vX'uradofes)  from 
100  cities;  gradually  the  number  sank  till  seven- 
teen, and  finally  twenty -two,  >-I;ie3  alone  were 
represented.  The  deputies  were  chosen  from 
he  municipality  either  by  lot,  by  rotation,  or  by 
election ;  they  were  the  mere  spokesmen  of  the 
city  councils,  whose  mandate  was  imperative. 
Their  payment  was  at  first  by  the  cities,  but, 
after  1422,  by  the  king ;  and  there  are  constant 
complaints  that  the  salary  was  insufficient.  The 
reign  of  Juan  II.  (1406-54)  was  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Castille ;  the  answers  to  the  demands  and 
petitions  of  the  deputies  were  deferred;  and,  in 
fact,  if  not  in  form,  the  law  that  no  tax  should 
be  levied  without  consent  of  the  Cortes  was  con- 
stantly violated.  Still,  but  for  the  death  of 
Prince  Juan,  in  1497,  and  die  advent  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  with  th?  possession  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  old  liberties  might  yet  have 
been  recovered.  .  .  .  With  the  Cortes  of  Toledo, 
in  1538,  ended  the  meeting  of  the  three  estates. 
The  nobility  first,  then  t^e  clergy,  were  eliini- 
nated  from  the  Cortes,  leaving  only  the  proctors 
of  the  cities  to  become  servile  instruments  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation." — W.  Webster.  Revieio 
of  Col  metro' 8  "Cortes  de  los  Autiguos  Hetiios  de 
Leon  y  de  CaHtilla  "  {Academy,  Aug.  IC   1884). 

CORUNNA,  Battle  of  (1809).  See  Spain: 
A.  U.  1808-1809  (August— J ANUAKV). 

CORUPEDION',  Battle  of.— A  battle  fought 
in  western  Phrygia,  B.  C.  281,  in  which  Lysim- 
maclius,  one  of  the  disputants  for  Alexander's 
empire,  was  defeated  by  Seleucus,  and  slain. — 
C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  60. 

CORVEE. — One  of  the  feudal  rights  possessed 
in  France  (under  the  old  regime,  before  the  Revo- 
lution) "by  the  lord  of  the  manor  over  his  sub- 
jects, by  means  of  which  he  could  employ  for 
his  own  profit  a  certain  number  of  their  days  of 
labour,  or  of  their  oxen  and  horses.  The  '  Cor- 
vee a  volonte, '  thnt  is  to  say,  at  the  arbitrary 
will  ^f  the  Seigneur,  had  been  completely  abol- 
ished [before  the  Revolution] :  forced  labour  had 
been  for  some  time  past  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  days  a-year." — A.  de  Tocqueville,  On 
th'  Shite  of  society  in  France  before  1789,  note 
■p.  499). 
•   ■IVUS,  The  Roman.    See  Punic  War, 

\ .  'IKST. 

COS,  OR  KJS.— One  of  the  islands  in  the 
JEgean  callc  !  the  SpOi-ades,  near  the  Carian 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  island  was  sacred  to 
Asclepius,  or  iEsculapeus,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  physician  Hippocrates,  as 
wcil  as  of  the  painter  Apelles.  It  was  an  iEolian 
colony,  but  joined  the  I>orian  confederacy. 

COSIMO  DE'  MEDICI,  The  ascendancy 
at  Florence  of.  See  Floiience:  A.  D.  1433- 
1464. 

COSMOS,  COSMIOS,  COSMOPOLIS. 
See  Dkmiurgi, 

COSSACKS,  The.—"  The  origin  of  the  Cos- 
sack tribes  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages ;  and 
many  celebrated  historians  are  still  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whence  the  term  Cossack,  or  rather 
Kosaaue,  is  properly  to  be  derived.  This  word, 
indeed,  is  susceptible  of  so  many  etymological 
explai.1.  '.ons,  as  scarcely  to  offer  for  any  one  of 
them  decided  grounds  of  preference.  Every- 
thing, however,  would  seem  to  favour  the  belief 
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that  the  word  Cossack,  or  Kosaquc,  was  in  much 
curlier  use  iu  the  vicinity  of  tl>e  Caucasus  than 
in  the  Ukraine.  .  .  .  Slierer,  in  his  'Annals  of 
Russia  Minor,'  (La  Petite  Russic,)  traces  back 
the  origin  of  the  Cossacks  to  the  ninth  century ; 
but  he  does  not  support  Ins  assertion  by  any 
facts  clotlied  with  the  dignity  of  liistorical  truth. 
It  appears  certain,  however,  that  the  vast  pas- 
ture lauds  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  the 
country  lying  on  the  south  of  KYow,  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  Dnieper  up  to  the  Black  Sea,  was 
the  principal  birthplace  of  the  Cos.sacks.  When, 
in  1242,  Batukhan  came  with  500,000  men  to 
take  posL-BSsion  of  the  empire  which  fell  to  his 
share  of  the  vast  inheritance  left  by  Tchingis 
Khan  [see  Mongols:  A.  D.  1229-1294],  he  extir- 
pated many  nations  and  displaced  many  others. 
One  portion  of  the  Komans  llying  from  the 
horrors  of  this  terrific  storm,  and  arriving  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
laYk,  (now  Ouralsek,)  turned  to  the  loft,  and  took 
refuge  between  the  embouchures  of  that  river, 
where  they  dwelt  in  small  numbers,  apart  from 
their  brethren,  in  a  less  fertile  climate.  These 
were,  incontestably,  the  progenitors  of  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  laYk,  Avho  are,  historically,  scarcely 
In;portant  enough  for  notice.  ...  At  the 
approach  of  this  formidable  invasion  towards  the 
Don,  that  portion  of  the  Komans  located  on  the 
left  bank  took  refuge  in  the  marshes,  and  in  tlie 
numerous  islands  formed  l)y  that  river  near  its 
embouchure.  Here  they  found  a  secure  retreat ; 
and  from  thence,  having,  from  their  new  posi- 
tion, acqxiired  maritime  habits  and  seafaring  ex- 
perience, they  not  only,  themselves,  resorted  to 
piracy  as  a  means  of  existence,  but  likewise  en- 
listed in  a  formiflable  confederacy,  for  purposes 
of  rapine  and  pillage,  all  the  roving  and  discon- 
tented tribes  in  their  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. These  latter  were  very  nuinerous.  The 
Tartars,  ever  but  indifferent  seamen,  had  not  the 
courage  to  join  them  iu  these  juratical  expe- 
ditions. This  division  of  the  Komans  is  in- 
dubiUibly  the  ))arent  stock  of  the  modem  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of 
the  Cossack  tribes:  by  amalgamation,  however, 
with  whole  hosts  of  Tartar  and  Calnuick  hordes, 
lawless,  desperate,  and  nomadic  as  themselves, 
they  lost,  in  some  degree,  the  primitive  and 
deeply  marked  distinctive  character  of  their  race. 
The  Komans  of  the  Dnieper  offered  no  more 
energetic  resistance  to  the  invading  hordes  of 
Batukhanthan  had  been  shown  by  their  brethren 
of  the  Don:  they  dispersed  in  various  directions, 
and  from  this  peoples  flying  at  tlie  advance  of 
the  ferocious  TartarA  descended  a  variety  of 
hordes,  who  occasionin^y  figure  in  history  as 
distinct  and  independerViiations.  .  .  .  [They] 
ultimately  found  a  permanent  iosting-place  in 
the  wild  islets  of  the  Dnieper,  below  the  eatji- 
racts,  where  dwelt  already  a  small  number  of 
their  aucient  compatriots,  who  had  escaped  the 
general  destruction  of  their  nation.  This  spot 
became  the  cradle  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
or  of  the  tribes  known  in  after  times  as  the  Polish 
Cossacks.  When  Guedynui.i,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  after  having  defeated  twelve  Russian 
princes  on  the  banks  of  the  PiOrna,  conquered 
KYow  with  its  dependencies  in  1320,  the  wander- 
ing tribes  scattered  over  the  steppes  of  the 
Ukraine  owned  his  allegiance.  After  the  vic- 
tories of  Olgierd,  of  Vitold,  and  of  Ladislas 
lagelloD,   over  the   Tartars  and  the  Russians, 


large  bodies  of  Scythian  militia,  known  subse- 
quently by  the  comprehensive  denomination  of 
Cossacks,  or  Kosaques,  served  under  these  con- 
querors: and  after  the  union  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lithuania  with  Poland,  in  13S6,  they 
continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  dukes 
of  Lithuania,  forming,  apparently,  an  intermedi- 
ate tribe  or  caste,  superior  to  the  pea.santry  and 
inferior  to  the  nobles.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  Ukraine  was  annexed  to  the  Polish  crown, 
they  passed  under  the  protection  of  the  kings  of 
Poland.  .  .  .  Although  there  may,  doubtless, 
exist  several  species  or  castes  of  Cossacks,  and  to 
wiiom  Russia  in  order  to  impose  on  Europe,  is 
l)Ieased  to  give  as  many  different  names,  yet 
there  never  have  been,  nor  will  tluTe  ever  be, 
properly  speaking,  more  than  two  principal 
tribes  of  the  Cossack  nation,  namely  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don,  or  Don-Cossacks,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Black  Sea,  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  Polish  Cossacks,  or  Zaporowscy  Kozacy. 
.  .  .  The  Cossacks  [of  the  Don]  .  .  .  have  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  Russia,  which,  ever  since 
tile  year  1549,  has  taken  them  under  her  protec- 
tion, without,  however,  the  existence  of  any 
official  act,  treaty,  or  stipulation,  confirming 
their  submission  to  that  jiower.  .  .  .  The  Don- 
Cos.sacks  enjoy  a  certain  liind  of  liberty  and 
independence;  they  have  a  hctman,  attaman,  or 
chief,  nominated  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and 
to  this  chief  they  yield  an  obedience  more  or  less 
willing  and  implicit;  in  general,  they  are  com- 
manded only  by  Cossack  otticers,  who  take  equal 
rank  in  the'  Russian  army.  They  have  a  sepa- 
rate war  administration  of  their  own ;  although 
they  are  compelled  to  furnish  a  stated  number  of 
recruits  who  serve  in  a  manner  for  life,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  rarely  discharged  before  attaining 
fjixty  years  of  age :  on  the  whole,  their  condition 
is  happier  than  thnt  of  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
population.  They  belong  to  the  Greek-Russian 
chuich.  The  existence  of  this  small  republic  of 
the  Don,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  despotic 
and  most  extensive  empire  in  the  worlu,  appears 
to  constitute  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
is  not  as  yet  definitely  known,  and  the  ultimate 
solution  of  v.liich  yet  remains  to  be  aacertaincd. " 
— II.  Krasinski,  Tfie  Comicks  of  the  Ukraine,  cli. 
1. — The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  transferred  tlieir 
allegiance  from  th"  King  of  Poland  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia  in  1654,  after  a  revolt  led  by  their  hetman, 
Bojdan  Khinelnitski,  in  which  they  were  assisted 
by  the  neighboring  Tartars,  and  which  was  ac- 
companied by  terrible  scenes  ot  slaughter  and 
destruction.     See  Poland:  A.  D.  1648-1654. 

COSSiEANS,  The.    See  Ko88.«;an8. 

COSTA  RICA:  A.  D.  1502.— Discovery  by 
Columbus.    See  Amkuica:  A.  I).  149H-1.505. 

A.  D.  1813-1871. — Independence  of  Spain. — 
Brief  annexation  to  Mexico. — The  failures  of 
federation,  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  Central 
America.  See  Central  Aaibkica:  A.  D.  1821- 
1871. 

A.  D.  1850.— The  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty 
and  the  projected  Nicaragua  Canal.  See  Nic- 
aragua :  A.  D.  1850. 


COSTANOAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
CA>  AnoniGiNKs:  Costanoan  Family. 

COSTER,  Laurent,  and  the  invention  of 
printing.    See  Printing:  A.  D.  1430-1456. 

COTARII.  See  Slavery,  MEDiifiv.vL  and 
Modern:  Enqlanu. 
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COTHON  OF  CARTHAGE,  The.— "  There 

were  two  liindlocked  docks  or  hiirboiirs,  opening 
the  one  into  the  other,  und  both,  it  woukl  seem, 
the  work  of  human  hands.  .  .  .  The  outer  liarbour 
was  rectangidar,  about  1,400  feet  k)ng  and  1,100 
broad,  and  was  appropriated  to  mereliant  vessels ; 
the  inner  was  circular  like  a  drinking  cup,  whence 
it  was  called  tiie  Cothon,  and  was  reserved  for 
ships  of  war.  It  could  not  be  approached  except 
through  the  merchant  harbour,  and  the  entrance 
to  this  last  was  only  70  feet  wide,  and  could  be 
closed  at  any  time  by  chains.  The  war  harbour 
was  entirely  surrounded  by  quays,  containing 
sepamte  docks  for  220  ships.  In  front  of  each 
dock  were  two  Ionic  pillars  of  marble,  so  that 
the  whole  must  have  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  splendid  circular  colonnade.  Right  in  the 
centre  of  the  harbour  was  an  island,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  admiral." — R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage 
and  the  Carthaginians,  ch.  20. 

COTSETI.  See  Slavery,  MEDi.ffiVAL  and 
MoDEiiN:  England. 

COTTON,  Rev.  John,  and  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  See  Massachusetts  :  A.  I). 
1631-1086. 

COTTON  FAMINE,  The.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1861-1865. 

COTTON-GIN  :  Eli  Whitney's  invention 
and  its  effects.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1818-1821. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE:  The  g^-eat 
inventions  in  spinning  and  weaving. —  "Cotton 
had  been  used  in  the  extreme  East  and  in  the  ex- 
treme West  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which 
we  have  any  record.  The  Spaniards,  on  their 
discovery  of  America,  found  tiie  Mexicans  clothed 
in  cotion.  .  .  .  But  though  the  use  of  cotton  had 
been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  both  in  India 
and  America,  no  cotton  goods  were  imported 
into  Europe ;  and  in  the  ancient  world  both  rich 
and  poor  were  clothed  in  silk,  linen,  and  wool. 
Tho  industrious  Moors  introduced  cotton  into 
Spain.  Many  centuries  afterwards  cotton  was 
imported  into  Italy,  Saxony  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,. Isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  with 
little  wealth,  little  industrv,  and  no  roads;  rent 
by  civil  commotions;  the  English  were  the  last 
people  in  Europe  to  introduce  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goo<ls  into  their  own  homes.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  indeed,  cotton  goods 
were  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Statute  Book, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  cottons  of  Manches- 
ter was  regulated  by  Acts  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth. 
But  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  Manchester  cottons,  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  were  woolkn  goods,  and  did  not  consist 
of  cotton  at  all.  More  than  a  century  elapsed 
before  any  considerable  trade  in  cotton  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The  woollen 
manufacturers  complaiaed  that  people  were  dress- 
ing their  children  in  printed  cottons;  and  Par- 
liament was  actually  persuaded  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  Indian  printed  calicoes.  Even 
an  Act  of  Parli^iment,  however,  was  unable  to 
extinguish  the  growing  taste  for  Indian  cottons. 
.  .  .  The  taste  for  cotton  led  to  the  intro<luction 
of  calico-printing  in  London ;  Parliament  in  order 
to  encourage  the  new  trade,  was  induced  to 
sanction  the  importation  of  plfiin  cotton  clotiis 
from  India  under  a  dut^.  The  demand,  which 
was  thus  created  for  calicoes,  probably  promoted 
their  manufacture  at  home.  ...  Up  to  the  mid- 


dle of  the  last  century  cotton  gomls  were  really 
never  made  at  all.  The  so-cnlled  cotton  manu- 
factures were  a  combination  of  wool  or  linen  and 
cotton.  No  Englishman  had  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  cotton  thread  strong  enough  for  the  warp. 
.  .  .  The  superior  skill  of  the  Indian  manufac- 
turers enabled  them  to  use  cotton  for  a  warp ; 
while  clumsy  workmanship  made  the  use  of  cot- 
ton i  a  warp  unattainable  at  home.  In  the 
irjuale  of  the  18th  century,  then,  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  had  never 
been  made  in  England.  The  so-called  cotton 
goods  v;ere  all  made  in  the  cottages  of  the 
weavers.  The  yarn  was  carded  by  hand ;  it  was 
spun  by  hand ;  it  was  worked  into  cloth  by  a 
hand  loom.  .  .  .  The  operation  of  weaving  was, 
however,  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  spinning. 
The  weaver  consumed  more  weft  than  his  ov/n 
family  could  supply  him  with;  and  the  weavers 
generally  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  yarn.  About  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  the  ingenuity  of  two  persons, 
a  father  and  a  son,  made  this  diflference  more 
apparent.  The  shuttle  had  originally  been  thrown 
by  the  hand  from  one  end  of  the  Hom  to  the 
other.  John  Kay,  a  native  of  Bury,  by  his  in- 
vention of  the  fly-shuttle  [patented  in  1733], 
saved  the  weaver  from  this  labour.  .  .  .  Robert 
Kay,  John  Kay's  son,  added  the  drop-box,  by 
means  of  which  the  weaver  was  able  '  to  use  any 
one  of  three  shuttles,  each  containing  a  different 
coloured  weft,  without  the  trouble  of  taking 
them  from  and  replacing  them  in  the  lathe. '  By 
means  of  these  inventions  the  productive  power 
of  each  weaver  was  doubled.  .  .  .  Carding  and 
roving  were  both  slowly  performed.  .  .  .  Thf» 
trade  was  in  this  humble  and  primitive  state 
when  a  series  of  extraordinary  and  unparalleled 
inventions  revolutionised  the  conditions  on  which 
cotton  had  been  hitherto  prepared.  A  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  John  Ilargreaves,  a  poor 
weaver  in  the  neighbourl'ood  of  Blackburn,  was 
returning  home  from  a  long  walk,  in  which  he 
had  been  purchLsing  a  furthur  supply  of  yarn 
for  his  loom.  As  he  entered  his  cottage,  his  wife 
Jenny  accidentally  upset  the  spindle  which  she 
was  using.  Ilargreaves  noticed  that  the  spindles 
w^kich  were  now  thrown  into  an  upright  position, 
continued  to  revolve,  and  that  tiie  thread  was 
still  spinning  in  his  wife's  hand.  The  idea  im- 
mediately occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  connect  a  considerable  number  of  up- 
right spindles  with  one  wheel,  and  thus  multiply 
the  productive  power  of  each  spinster.  .  .  .  Har- 
greavcs  succeded  in  keeping  his  admirable  in- 
vention secret  for  a  time ;  but  the  powers  of  his 
machine  soon  became  known.  His  ignorant 
neighbours  hastily  concluded  that  a  machine, 
which  enabled  one  spinster  to  do  the  work  of 
eight,  Avould  throw  multitudes  of  persons  out  of 
employment.  A  mob  broke  into  his  house  and 
destroyed  his  machine.  Ilargreaves  himself  had 
to  retire  to  Nottingham,  where,  with  the  friendly 
assistance  of  another  person,  he  was  able  to  take 
out  a  patent  [1770]  for  the  spinning- jenny,  as  the 
machine,  in  compliment  to  his  industrious  wife, 
was  called.  The  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cotton  manufacture. 
But  the  .  .  .  yam  spun  by  the  jenny,  like  that 
which  had  previously  been  spun  by  hand,  was 
neither  fine  enough  nor  hard  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed as  warp,  and  linen  or  woollen  threads  had 
consequently  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.     In 
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the  very  year,  however,  in  whicli  Ilarprcaves 
moved  from  Blnckburn  to  Nottiiifrham,  Richard 
Arkwright  [who  began  life  as  a  barbers  assistant] 
took  out  a  patent  [1769]  for  his  still  more  cele- 
brated machine.  .  .  .  '  After  munj'  years  intense 
and  painful  application,'  he  invented  his  mem- 
orable machine  for  spinning  by  rollers;  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  gigantic  industry  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  trade  to  concen- 
trate in  this  country  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
...  He  ptused  the  thread  over  two  pairs  of 
rollers,  one  of  which  was  made  to  revolve  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  other.     The  thread,  after 

Eassing  the  pair  revolving  slowly,  was  drawn 
ito  the  requisite  tenuity  by  the  rollers  revolving 
at  a  higher  rapidity.  By  this  simple  but  mem- 
orable invention  Arkwriglit  suceredcd  in  pro- 
ducing thread  capable  of  employment  as  warp. 
From  the  circumstance  that  the  mill  at  which 
his  machinery  was  first  erected  was  driven  by 
water  power,  the  machine  received  the  somewhat 
inappropriate  name  of  the  water  frame;  the 
thread  spun  by  it  was  usually  called  the  water 
twist.  Invention  of  the  spinning-iennj'  and  the 
water  frame  would  have  been  useless  if  the  old 
system  of  hand-carding  had  not  been  superseded 
by  a  more  efficient  and  more  rapid  process.  Just 
as  Arkwright  applied  rotatory  motion  to  spin- 
ning, so  Lewis  Paul  introduced  revolving  cylin- 
ders for  carding  cotton.  .  .  .  This  extraordinary 
series  of  inventions  placed  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  yarn  at  the  disposal  of  the  weaver.  But 
the  machinery,  which  had  thus  been  introduced, 
was  still  incapable  of  providing  yam  fit  for  the 
finer  qualities  of  cotton  cloth.  .  .  .  This  defect, 
however, was  removed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Samuel 
Crompton,  a  young  weaver  residing  near  Bolton. 
Cromptor  succeeded  in  combining  in  one  machine 
the  various  excellences  '  of  Arkwright's  water 
frame  and  Hargreaves'  jenny.'  Like  the  former, 
his  machine,  which  from  its  nature  is  happily 
CRiled  the  mule,  '  has  a  system  of  rollers  to  re- 
duce the  roving ;  and  like  the  latter  it  has  spin- 
dles without  bobbins  to  give  the  twist.  .  .  .  The 
effects  of  Crompton's  great  invention  may  be 
stated  epigrammatically.  .  .  .  The  natives  of 
India  could  spin  a  pound  of  cotton  into  a  thread 
119  miles  long.'  The  English  succeed  in  spin- 
ning the  same  thread  to  a  length  of  100  miles. 
Yarn  of  the  finest  quality  was  at  once  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  weaver.  .  .  .  The  ingenuity  of  Har- 
greaves, Arkwright  and  Crompfon  had  been 
exercised  to  provide  the  weaver  with  yam.  .  .  . 
The  spinster  had  beaten  the  weaver.  .  .  .  Fd- 
mund  Cartwright,  a  clergyman  residing  in  Kent, 
happened  to  be  staying  at  ISlatlock  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1784,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  company 
of  some  Manchester  gentlemen.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  on  Arkwnght's  machinery,  and  '  one 
of  the  company  observed  that,  as  soon  as  Ark- 
wright's patent  expired,  so  many  mills  would  be 
erected  and  so  much  cotton  spun  that  hands 
would  never  be  found  to  weave  it.'  Cartwright 
replied  '  that  Arkwright  must  then  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  invent  a  weaving  mill.' .  .  .  Within 
three  years  he  had  himself  proved  that  the  in- 
vention was  practicable  by  producing  the  power- 
loom.  Subsequent  in  entors  improved  the  idea 
wiiich  Cartwright  had  originated,  and  within 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  his  memorable  visit 
to  Matlock  there  were  not  less  than  100,000  power- 
looms  at  work  in  Great  BviUiin  alone.  .  .  .  Other 
inventions,    less    generally    remembered,    were 


hardly  less  wonderful  or  less  beneficial  than  the.se. 
.  .  .  Seheele,  the  Swedish  philosopher,  discovered 
in  1774  the  bleaching  properties  of  chlorine,  or 
oxymuriatic  acid.  Berthollet,  the  French  chem- 
ist, conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  acid  to 
bleaching  cloth.  ...  In  the  siune  year  in  which 
Watt  and  Henry  were  introducing  the  new  acid 
to  the  bleacher.  Bell,  a  Scotchman,  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  trade  in  printed  calicoes. 
•  The  old  method  of  printing  was  by  blocks  of 
sycamore.'.  .  .  This  clumsy  process  was  super- 
seded by  cylinder  printing.  .  .  .  Such  are  the 
leading  mventions,  which  made  Great  Britain  in 
less  than  a  century  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world.  "—S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815, 
V.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Introd.  to  a  Hist, 
of  the  Factory  System,  ch.  10. — E.  Baines,  Hist. 
of  the  Cotton  Afanuficture  in  Great  Britain. — A. 
Ure,  The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 

COULMIERS,  Battle  of  (1870).  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1870-1871 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  The  Mormoas  at. 
St^  M0UMONI8.M :  A.  D.  1846-1848. 

COUNCIL  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1620-1623;  1621-1631; 
and  1635. 

COUNCIL  OF  BLOOD,  The.  See  Nether- 
lands. A.  D.  1567. 

COUNCIL   OF    FIVE    HUNDRED,  The 

Athenian.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  510-507 The 

French,  See  France:  A.  D.  1795  (June — Sep- 
tember). 

COUNCIL  OF  TEN,  The.  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  1032-1319. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  ANCIENTS,  The. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1795 (June — Septe.hber). 

COUNCIL,  THE  PRIVY.  See  Privy 
Council. 

COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  General 
or  Ecumenical. — There  are  seven  councils  ad- 
mitted by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  as 
a'cumenical  (or  ecumenical)  —  that  is  general,  or 
universal.  Thi'  Roman  Catholicc  recognize  thir- 
teen more,  making  twenty  in  all  —  as  follows: 
1.  The  synod  of  apostles  in  Jerusalem.  2.  The 
first  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325  (see  Nic.«a, 
The  First  Council).  3.  The  first  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.  4.  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431.  5.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451.  6.  The  second  Council 
of  Coustjvntinople,  A.  D.  553.  7.  The  third 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  681.  8.  The 
second  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  787.  9.  The 
fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  869. 
10  The  first  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1123.  11. 
ine  second  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1139.  12. 
The  third  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1179.  13. 
The  fourth  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1215.  14. 
The  first  oecumenical  synod  of  Lyon,  A.  D.  1245. 
lo.  The  second  (ecumenical  svnod  of  Lyon, 
A.  D.  1274.  16.  The  Synod  ofVienno  in  Gaul, 
A.  D.  1311.  17.  The  Council  of  Constance, 
A.  D.  1414  (see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1414-1418). 
18.  The  Council  of  Basel,  A.  D.  1431  (see 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1431-1448).  19.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  A.  D.  1545  (see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1537- 
1563).  20.  The  Council  of  the  Vatican,  A.  D. 
1869  (see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1869-1870). 

COUNT  AND  DUKE,  Roman.— Origin  of 
the  titles. — "The  defence  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  at  length  committed  [under  Constantine  and 
his  Buccessors]  to  eig)it  masters-general  of  the 
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cavalry  and  infantry.  Under  their  orders  thlrty- 
flve  inilitary  ronunanders  were  stationed  in  tlie 
provinces —  tliree  in  Britain,  six  in  Gaul,  one  in 
Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper  and  four 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  in  Asia  eight,  three  in 
Egypt,  and  foiir  in  Africa.  The  titles  of  Counts 
and  Dukes,  by  which  thej-  vcre  properly  dis- 
tinguished, have  obtained  in  modem  languages 
80  very  dilTerent  a  sense  that  the  use  of  them 
may  occasion  some  surprise.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  second  of  tho.se  appellation^ 
is  only  a  corruptiou  of  the  Latin  word  whic  h 
was  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  military 
chief.  All  these  provincial  generals  were  there- 
fore dukes ;  but  no  more  than  ten  among  them 
were  dignitied  with  the  rank  of  counts  or  com- 
panions, a  title  of  honour,  or  nither  of  favour, 
which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of 
Constantine.  A  gold  belt  was  the  ensign  which 
distinguished  the  office  of  the  counts  and  dukes. " 
— E.  Gibbon,  Dfdine  and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Em- 
pire,  eh.  17.— "The  Duke  and  the  Count  of 
modem  Europe  —  what  are  they  but  the  Generals 
and  Companions  (Duces  and  Comites)of  a  Roman 
province  V  AVhy  or  when  they  changed  places, 
the  Duke  climbing  up  into  such  unquestioned 

F re-eminence  over  his  former  superior  the  Count, 
know  Hot,  nor  yet  by  what  process  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  latter  was  the  precise  equiva- 
lent of  the  Scandinavian  Jarl."— T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and ITcr  Invadern,  bk.  1,  eh.  ,i. 

COUNT  OF  THE  DOMESTICS.— In  tlie 
organization  of  the  Imperial  Household,  during 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
officers  called  Coimts  of  the  Domestics  "com- 
manded the  various  divisions  of  the  household 
troops,  known  by  the  names  of  Donicstici  and 
Protectores,  and  thus  together  replaced  the 
pHEtorian  Prefect  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Empire.  .  .  .  Theoretically,  their  duties  would 
not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  a  Colonel  in  the 
Guards." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  \,ch.  3. 

COUNT  OF  THE  SACRED  LARGES- 
SES.—  In  the  later  Roman  empire,  "the  Count 
who  had  charge  of  the  Sacred  (i.  e.  Imperial) 
Bounty,  should  have  been  by  his  title  simply 
the  Grand  Almoner  of  the  Empire.  ...  In 
practice,  however,  the  minister  who  took  charge 
of  the  Imperial  Largesses  had  to  find  ways  and 
means  for  every  other  .form  of  Imperial  exptni!)- 
tnrc.  .  .  .  The  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses 
was  therefore  in  fact  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  Empire." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  1,  eh.  3. 

COUNT  OF  THE  SAXON  SHORE.  See 
Saxon  Shore. 

COUNT  PALATINE.  See  Palatine, 
Counts. 

COUNTER-REFORMATION,  The.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1534-1540;  1,537-1563;  1555-1603. 

COUNTR¥-PARTy,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1672-1673. 

COUP  D'  feTAT  OF  LOUIS  NAPO- 
.  LEON,  The.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1851 ;  and 
'       1851-1852. 

COUREURS  DE  BOIS.— "Out  of  the 
beaver  trade  [in  the  17th  century]  rose  a  huge 
evil,  baneful  to  the  growth  and  the  morals  of 
Canada.  All  that  was  most  active  and  vigorous 
In  the  colony  took  to  the  w*  ods,  and  escaped 
from  the  control  of  intendants,  councils  and 
priests,  to  the  savage  freedom  of  the  wilderness. 


Not  only  were  the  possible  profits  great,  but,  in 
the  pursuit  of  them,  there  was  a  fascinating 
element  of  adventure  and  danger.  The  busn 
rangers,  or  coureurs  de  bois,  were  to  the  king  an 
object  of  horror.  They  defeated  liis  plans  for 
the  increase  of  the  population,  and  shocked  his 
native  instinct  of  discipline  and  order.  Edict 
after  edict  was  directed  against  them ;  and  more 
than  once  the  colony  presented  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  greater  part  of  its  young  men 
turned  into  forest  outlaws.  .  .  .  We  hear  of 
seigniories  abandoned ;  fanns  turning  again  into 
forests;  wives  and  children  left  in  destitution. 
The  exodus  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  would  take 
at  times  the  character  of  an  organized  move- 
ment. The  famous  Du  Lhut  is  said  to  have 
made  a  general  combination  of  the  young  men 
of  Canada  to  fol'ow  him  into  the  woods.  Their 
plan  was  to  be  » bsent  four  years,  in  order  that 
the  edicts  against  them  might  have  time  to 
relent.  The  intendaut  Duchesneau  reported  that 
800  men  out  of  a  i)opulation  of  less  than  10,000 
souls  had  vanished  from  sight  in  the  immensity 
of  a  boundless  wilderness.  Whereupon  the  king 
ordered  that  any  person  going  into  the  woods 
witJiout  a  license  should  be  whipped  and  branded 
for  the  first  offence,  and  sent  for  life  to  the  gal- 
leys for  the  second.  .  .  .  Under  such  leaders  as 
DuLhut,  the  coureurs  de  bois  built  forts  of 
palisades  at  various  points  throughout  the  West 
and  Northwest.  They  had  a  post  of  this  sort 
at  Detroit  some  time  before  its  permanent  settle- 
ment, as  well  as  others  on  Lake  Superior  and  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They  occupied 
them  as  long  as  it  suited  their  purposes,  and 
then  abandoned  them  to  the  next  comer.  Mich- 
illimackinac  was,  however,  their  chief  resort." 
—  F.  Parkman,  The  Old  lietjlme  in  Canada, 
ch.  17. 

COURLAND,  Christian  conquest  of.  See 
Livonia:  12th-13tii  Centuries. 

COURT  BARON.    See  Manors. 

COURT  CUSTOMARY.    See  Manors 

COURT-LEET.  See  Manors,  and  Sac  aND 
See. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY.    See  Chancel- 

LOU. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS.  See 
Curia  Regis. 

COURT  OF  HIGH  COMMISSION.  See 
Englanp:  a.  D.  1559;  and  A.  D.  1686. 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH.  See  Curia 
Regis. 

COURT,  SUPREME,  of  the  United  States. 
See  Supreme  Court. 

COURTRAI:  A.  D.  1382.— Pillaged  and 
burned  by  the  French.  See  Flanders:  A.  D. 
1382. 

A.  D.  1646. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.     See  Netherlands:  A.  1).  1G45-1646. 

A.  D.  1648. — Taken  by  the  Spaniards.  See 
Netherlands  (Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D. 
1647-1648. 

A.  D.  1667. — Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Netherlands  (The  Sp^vnish  Provinces):  A.  D. 
1667. 

A.  D.  1668. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland)  :  A.  D.  1668. 

A.  Dr  1670.— Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nime- 
ouEN,  The  Peace  of. 


COURTRAI,  The  Battle  of.— The  battle  of 
Courtrai  (July  11,   A.   D.   1802),   in  which  the 
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barons  and  knights  of  France  were  fearfully 
slaughtered  by  the  sturdy  burghers  of  Flanders, 
was  sometimes  called  the  Day  of  the  Spurs,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  gilt  spurs  which 
was  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  hung 
up  by  the  victors  in  Courtrai  cathedral. — G.  W. 
Kitchen,  Hint,  of  I<yaiix,  bk.  3,  ch.  10,  sect.  2. — 
See  Flanueus:  A.  D.  1299-1304. 

COURTS  OF  LOVE.  See  Provence :  A.D. 
1179-1207. 

COUTHON,  and  the  French  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  See  Fhance: 
A.  I).  1793  (June— OcToiiEU).  to  1794  (July). 

COUTRAS,  Battle  of  (1587).  See  Fkancb: 
A.  I).  1584-1589. 

COVADONGA,  Cave  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
713-7ii7. 

COVENANT,  The  Halfway.  See  Boston: 
A.  I).  1057-1069. 

COVENANT,  The  Solemn  League  and. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1643  (July— September). 

COVENANTERS.— The  name  given  to  the 
signers  and  supporters  of  the  Scotti-sh  National 
Covenant  (sec  Scotland:  A.  D.  1557,  1581  and 
1638)  and  afterwards  to  all  who  adhered  to  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  war  of  Montrose  with  the 
Covenanters  will  be  found  narrated  under  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1644-1645.  For  the  story  of  the  per- 
secution which  they  suffered  under  the  restored 
Stuarts,  see  Scotland:  A.  D.  1060-1666;  1069- 
1679;  1679;  and  1681-1689. 

COVENANTS,  The  Scottish.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  I).  1557-1581;  and  1638. 

COWBOYS.— During  the  War  of  the  Ameri- 
can Kevohition,  "there  was  a  venal  and  bloody 
set  which  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  British  army, 
well  known  as  Cow-boys.  They  were  plunderers 
and  ruffians  by  profession,  and  came  to  have 
their  name  from  their  cattle-stealing.  Some  of 
the  most  cruel  and  disgraceful  murders  and  bar- 
barities of  the  war  were  perpetrated  by  them. 
Whenever  they  were  caught  they  were  hung  up 
at  once.  "—C.  W.  Elliott.  The  New  Eug.  Ilint.,  c. 
2,  p.  372.— See,  also,  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1780  (August— Septembek). 

COWPENS,  Battle  of  the  (1781).  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780-1781. 

CRACOW :  A.  D.  1702,— Taken  by  Charles 
Xn.  of  Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1793-^794. — Occupied  by  the  Russians. 
— Rising  of  the  citizens. — Surrender  and  ces- 
sion to  Austria.  See  Poland:  A.  D.  1793- 
1796. 

A.  D.  1815.- Creation  of  the  Republic.  See 
Vienna,  The  Congress  of. 

A.  D,  1831-1846. — Occupation  by  the  Aus- 
triansi  Russians  and  Prussians. — Extinction 
of  the  Republic. — Annexation  to  Austria.  See 
Austria:  A.  D.  1815-1840. 


CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY.  See  Faneuil 
Hall. 

CRAFT-GUILDS.  See  Guilds,  Medleval. 

CRAGIE  TRACT,  The.  See  New  York: 
A.  D.  1786-1799. 

CRAL.— KRALE.— "The  princes  of  Servia 
(Ducange,  Famil,  Dalnmticffi,  &c.,  c.  2-4,  9) 
were  styled  '  despots '  in  Greek,  and  Cral  in  tlieir 
native  idiom  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec,  p.  751). 
That  title,  the  equivalent  of  king,  appears  to  be 
of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whence  it  has  been 
borrowed  by  the  Hungarians,  the  modern  Greeks, 


and  even  by  the  Turks  (Leunclavius,  Pandect. 
Turc,  p.  422),  who  reserve  the  name  of  Padishah 
for  the  Emperor." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Itomitn  Empire,  ch.  63,  note. — Sec,  also, 
Balkan  and  Danuuian  States:  A.  D.  1341- 
1356  (8ervi.\). 

CRANNOGES.    See  Lake  Dwellings. 

CRANNON  (KRANNON),  Battle  of  (B.  C. 
322).     Sec  Greece:  H.  C.  323-322. 

CRAONNE,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1814  (January— Maucii). 

CRASSUS  AND  THE  FIRST  TRIUM- 
VIRATE.    See  Home:  B.  C.  78-08,  to  57-52. 

CRATER,  Battle  of  the  Petersburg.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1804  (July: 
Virginia). 

CRATERUS,  AND  THE  WARS  OF 
THE  DIADOCHI.  See  ^Iacedonia:  B.  V. 
323-316. 

CRANGALLIDiE,   The.    See  IIierodull 

CRAYFORD,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  457).— The 
second  batll';  fought  between  the  Britons  and  the 
invading  Jutes,  imder  Ilengest,  for  the  possession 
of  soutlieastern  Britain.  See  England:  A.  D. 
449-473. 

CRECY,  Battle  of  (1346).  See  F  ance: 
A.  D.  1337-1300. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER  SCANDAL.  — On 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  December,  1872,  attention  wiia  called  by  the 
Speaker  to  charges  made  in  the  preceding  can- 
vass "that  the  Vice-President,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent elect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  several 
Senators,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  a  largo 
number  of  Representatives  had  been  bribed, 
during  the  years  1867  and  1868,  by  presents  of 
stock  m  a  corporation  known  as  the  Credit  Mobi- 
lier  [organized  to  contract  for  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad]  to  vote  and  act  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  On  his 
motion,  an  investigating  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, L.  P.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  being  chair- 
man. The  Poland  Committee  reported  February 
18th,  1873,  recommending  the  expulsion  of  Oakes 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  for  '  selling  to  members 
of  Congress  sliares  of  the  stock  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  below  their  real  value,  with  intent 
thereby  to  iniluence  the  votes  of  such  members,' 
and  of  Janus  Brooks,  of  New  YorK,  for  receiving 
such  stock.  The  House  modified  the  proposed 
expulsion  into  an  '  absolute  condemnation '  of 
the  conduct  of  both  members." — A.  Johnston, 
Ilifit.  of  Am.  Politico,  pp.  219-220.— if  «p^  of  gtUct 
Com.  (42d  Cong.,  Mscis.,  IT.  B.  rept.  no.  77). 

Also  in:  J.  B.  Crawford,  The  Credit  Mobilier 
of  Am. 

CREEKS,— Creek  Wars.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Muskhooean  Family  ;  also  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (August — 
April),  and  Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818. 

CREES,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Algonqcian  Family. 

CREFELD,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1758. 

CREMA.  Siege  of  (1159-1160).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1154-1102. 

CREMONA:  The  Roman  Colony.— Siege 
by  the  Gauls.    Sec  Rome:  B.  C.  295-191. 

A.  D.  69. — Destruction  by  the  Flavians.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  69. 

A.  D.  1702.— Defeat  of  the  French.  Sec 
Italy  (Savoy  and  Piedmont):  A.  D.  1701- 
1713. 
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CREOLE. — "  In  Europe  it  is  very  common  to 
attach  to  the  term  (Jreole  the  idea  of  a  particular 
complexion.  Tlii.s  is  a  mistake.  The  designation 
Creole  [in  Spanisli  American  region.s]  properly 
t)elong8  to  all  the  natives  of  America  l)orn  of 
parents  who  have  emigrated  from  the  Old  World, 
be  tho«<!  parents  Europeans  or  Africans.  There 
are,  tlnTefore,  white  as  well  as  black  Creoles. 
.  .  .  The  term  Creole  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Spani.sli  word  'criollo,'  which  is  derived  from 
'criar,'  to  create  or  to  foster.  The  Spaniards 
apply  the  term  '  criollo '  not  merely  to  the  human 
race,  but  also  to  animals  propagated  in  tVe  colo- 
nies, but  of  pure  European  bloo<l :  thus  they  have 
Creole  horses,  bullocks,  poultry,  &c." — J.  J. 
VonT.schudi,  T^-nvehin  Peru,  ch.  5,  and  foot-note. 
— "The  term  Creole  is  commonly  applied  in 
books  to  the  native  of  a  Spanish  colony  descended 
from  European  ancestors,  while  often  the  popular 
acceptation  conveys  the  idea  of  an  origin  partly 
African.  In  fact,  it.s  meaning  varies  in  different 
times  and  regions,  and  in  Louisiana  alone  has, 
and  has  had,  its  broad  and  its  close,  its  earlier 
and  its  later,  significance.  For  instjince,  it  did 
not  here  first  belong  to  the  descendants  of 
Spanish,  bat  of  French  settlers.  But  such  a 
meaning  implied  a  certain  excellence  of  origin, 
and  so  came  early  to  include  any  native  of 
French  or  Spanish  descent  by  either  parent, 
whose  pure  non-mixture  with  the  slave  race 
entitled  him  to  social  rank.  Much  later  the 
term  was  adopted  by,  not  conceded  to,  the 
natives  of  European-African,  or  Creole-African 
blood,  and  is  still  soused  among  themselves.  At 
length  the  spirit  of  commerce  availed  itself  cf 
the  money  value  of  so  honored  a  title,  and 
broadenetl  its  meaning  to  take  in  any  creature  or 
thing  of  variety  or  manufacture  peculiar  to 
Louisiana,  that  might  become  an  object  of  sale, 
as  Creole  ponies,  chickens,  cows,  shoes,  eggs, 
wagons,  baskets,  cabbages,  etc.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Western,  or  Yankee 
Creoles,  these  all  being  included  under  the  dis- 
tinctive term  '  Americans. ' .  .  .  There  seems  to 
be  no  more  serviceable  definition  of  the  Creoles 
of  Louisiana  or  of  New  Orleans  than  to  ."ay  tljuy 
are  the  French-speaking,  native,  ruling  clas.^." 
— G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  G.  W  Cable^  Hist,  and 
Present  Condition  of  New  Orleans  {Tenth  Census 
cfthe  U.  .s'.,  r.  19.  p.  218). 

CREONES,  The.  See  Britaik,  Celtic 
Tribes. 

CRESCENT,  The  Order  of  the.— A  Turk- 
ish Orler  instituted  in  1799  by  the  reforming 
sulUin,  Selim  III.  Lord  Nelson,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aboukir,  was  the  first  to  receive  this 
decoration. 

CRESPY  IN  VALOIS,  Treaty  of  (1544). 
See  France:  A.  D.  1.1:52-1547. 

CRETAN  LABYRINTH.  See  Labyrinths. 

CRETE.— "The  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
state  show  in  many  points  so  great  a  similarity 
to  those  of  Sparta,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  it 
seemed  to  the  ancients  as  though  either  Crete 
were  a  copy  of  Sparta,  or  Sparta  of  Crete. 
Meanwhile  this  similarity  may  be  explained, 
apart  from  intentional  imitation,  by  the  commu- 
nity of  nationality,  which,  under  like  conditions, 
must  produce  like  institutions.  For  in  Crete,  as 
in  Laconia,  Dorians  were  the  ruling  people,  who 
had  subdued  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island 
and  placed  them  in  a  position  of  subordination. 
...  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  settle- 


ments were  made  in  Crete  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  island  was  sub- 
ject to  them.  In  the  histor.cal  period,  it  is  true, 
we  no  longer  find  them  here;  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  only  a  number  of  Greek  states,  all 
moreover  Dorian.  Each  of  these  consisted  of  a 
city  with  its  surrounding  district,  in  which  no 
doubt  also  smaller  cities  in  their  turn  were  found 
standing  in  a  relation  of  subordination  to  the 
principal  city.  For  that  each  city  of  the  'ninety- 
citied '  or  '  hundred-citied '  isle,  as  Homer  calls  ifc, 
formed  also  an  independent  state,  will  probably 
not  be  supposed.  As  independent  states  our 
authorities  give  us  reason  to  recognize  about 
seventeen.  The  most  important  of  these  were  in 
earlier  times  Cnossus,  Gortyn  nr  Jydonia." — 
Q.  Schumann,  Aiitiq.  of  Oreece:  Tn*  State,  pt.  3, 
ch.  2. — See  Asia  Minor:  The  Greek  Colonies. 

B.  C.  68-66.— The  Roman  Conquest.  —The 
Romans  came  into  collision  with  the  Cretans 
during  their  conflict  with  the  Cilician  pirates. 
The  Cretans,  degenerate  and  half  piratical  them- 
.selves,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  profes- 
sional buccaneers,  and  defeated,  off  Cydonia,  a 
Iloman  fleet  that  had  been  sent  against  the  latter, 
B.  C.  71.  They  soon  repented  of  the  provoca- 
tion they  had  offered  and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to 
buy  peace  by  heavy  bribes;  but  neither  the 
penitence  nor  the  bribes  prevailed.  Three  years 
pnssed,  however,  before  the  proconsul,  Quintus 
Metellus,  appeared  in  Crete  (B.  C.  68)  to  exact 
satisfaction,  and  two  years  more  were  spent  in 
overcoming  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  island- 
ers. The  taking  of  Cydonia  cost  Metellus  a 
bloody  battle  and  a  prolonged  siege.  Cnossus 
and  other  towns  held  out  with  equal  courage. 
In  the  end,  however,  Crete  was  added  to  the 
conquered  dominions  of  Rome.  At  the  last  of 
the  struggle  there  occurred  a  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion bstween  Metellus  and  Pompey,  and  their 
respective  forces  fought  with  one  another  on  the 
Cretan  soil. — T.  Mcmmsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  5, 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  823. —  Conquest  by  the  Saracens. — 
"The  reign  of  Al  Hakeni,  the  Ommiade  Caliph 
of  Spain,  was  disturbed  by  continual  troubles; 
and  some  Iheological  disputes  having  created  a 
violent  insurrection  in  the  suburbs  of  Cordova, 
about  15,000  Spanish  Arabs  were  compelled  to 
emigrate  in  the  year  815.  The  greater  part  of 
these  desperadoes  established  themselves  at 
Alexandria,  where  they  soon  took  an  active  pai*t 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Egypt.  The  rebellion  of 
Thomas  [an  officer  who  disputed  the  Byzantine 
throne  with  Michael  II.],  and  the  absence  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  the 
Archipelago,  left  the  island  of  Crete  unpro- 
tected. The  Andalusian  Arabs  of  Alexandria 
availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to 
invade  the  island,  and  establish  a  settlement  on 
it,  in  the  year  823.  Michael  was  unable  to  take 
any  measures  for  expelling  the  invaders,  and  an 
event  soon  happened  in    Egypt  which  added 

freatly  to  the  strength  of  this  Saracen  colony, 
he  victories  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Caliph 
Almamum  compelled  the  remainder  of  the 
Andalusian  Aral^s  to  quit  Alexandria ;  so  that 
Abou  Hafs,  called  by  the  Greeks  Apochaps, 
joined  his  countrymen  in  Crete  with  forty  ships, 
determined  to  make  the  new  settlement  their 
permanent  home.  It  is  said  by  the  Byzantine 
writers  that  they  commenced  their  conquest  of 
the  island  by  destroying  their  fleet,  and  con- 
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structlng  a  strong  fortified  cnmn,  surrounded  by 
an  immense  ditch,  from  whici>  it  received  tlie 
name  of  Cliandalt,  now  corrupted  l)y  tlie  western 
nations  into  Candiii.  .  .  .  Tlie  Saracens  retained 
possession  of  Crete  for  135  years. "— O,  Finlny, 
Hi»t.  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  from  716  to  1057, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3. —  During  tlie  stay  of  these  piratical 
Andalusian  Araljs  at  Alexandria,  "they  cut 
in  pieces  both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the 
churches  and  mosques,  sold  above  6,000  Christian 
captives,  and  maintained  their  station  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Egypt  till  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
forces  anil  presence  of  Almamon  himself." — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  52. 

Also  in;  8.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Portufjnl,  hk.  3,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  961-963. —  Recovery  from  the  Sara- 
cens.—  "In  the  subordinate  station  of  great 
domestic,  or  general  of  the  East,  he  [Nicephorus 
Phocos,  afterwards  emperor,  on  the  Byzantine 
throne],  reduced  the  island  of  Crete,  and  extir- 
pated the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long  defied, 
with  impunity,  the  majesty  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of 
Candia;  the  despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was 
stimulated  by  the  frequent  aid  of  their  brethren 
of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and,  after  the  massy  wall 
and  double  ditdi  had  been  stormed  by  the 
Greeks,  a  hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained 
in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city.  Tlie  whole 
island  was  subdued  in  the  capital,  and  a  sub- 
missive people  accepted,  without  resistance,  the 
baptism  of  the  conqueror." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  52. 

A.  D.  1204-1205. —  Acquired  by  the  Vene- 
tians.   See  Byzantine  Empike  :  A.  D.  1204-1205. 

A.  D.  1645-1669. — The  long  siege  of  Can- 
dia.—Surrender  to  the  Turks.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1645-1660. 

A.  D.  1715. —  Complete  Expulsion  of  the 
Venetians  by  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1714-1718. 

A.  D.  1866-1868.— Unsuccessful  revolt.— 
Struggle  for  independence. —  Turkish  conces- 
sion of  the  Organic  Regulation.    See  Greece: 

A.  D.  1862-ld81. 

♦ 

CRETE,  Party  of  the.— Cretois.  See 
Prance:  A.  D.  179">  (April). 

CRIMEA,  OR  CRIM  TARTARY  :  Early 
history.     See  Taurica;   also  Bosporus,    City 

AND  K'XODOM. 

7tb  Century. — Conquest  and  occupation  by 
the  Khazars.    See  Kiiazars.  . 

I2th-i3th  Centuries. — Genoese  commercial 
colonies.     See  Genoa:  A.  D.  1261-1299. 

I3th-X4th  Centuries. — The  khanate  to  Krim. 
See  Mongols:  A.  D.  1238-1391. 

A.  D.  1475. — Conquest  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  See  Turks  (The  Ottomans):  A.  D. 
1451-1481. 

A.  D.  1571. — Expedition  of  the  Khan  to 
Moscow. — The  city  stormed  and  sacked.  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1569-1571. 

A.  D.  1735-1738. — Russian  invasions  and 
fruitless  conquests.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1725- 
1739. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  khanate  declared  inde- 
pendent of  the  Porte.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1768- 
1774. 

A.  D.  1776- 1784. — The  process  of  acouisition 
by    Russia.— Final    recognition    of    Russian 


sovereigfnty  by  the  Sultan.    See  Tubkb:  A.  D. 
1776-1792. 

A.  D.  1853-1855.— War  of  Russia  with  Tur- 
key and  her  allies.— Siege  of  Sebastopol.  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1853-1854.  to  1854-1856. 


C  R I S I S  O  F  1 837,  The.  See  United  States 
ov  Am.  :  A.  I).  1835-1837. 

CRISIS  OF  1857.  See  Tarikp  Leqislation 
(United  States):  A.  D.  1846-1861. 

CRISSA.— Crissaean  or  Sacred  War.  See 
Delphi. 

CRITTENDEN  COMPROMISE,  The. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Decem- 
ber). 

CROATANS,  The.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1587-1590. 

CROATIA  :  7th  Century.— Sclavonic  oc- 
cupation and  settlement.  See  Balkan  and 
Danubian  States,  7Tn  Century  (Servia, 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  etc.) 

A.  D.  1 102. — Subjection  and  annexation  to 
Hungary.     See  Hunoary;  A.  I).  972-1114. 

A.  D.  1576. — Transferred  to  the  Duke  of 
Sty ria. — Military  colonizati  on.   See  Hungary  : 

A.  D.  1567-1604. 

♦ 

CROIA,  Turkish  massacre  at.  See  Greece: 
A.  1).  1454-1479. 

CROMLECHS.  —  Rude  stone  monuments 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  usually  formed  by  three 
or  more  huge,  rough,  upright  stones,  with  a 
still  larger  stone  lying  flatly  upon  them.  In 
France  these  are  called  Dolmens.  They  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  "  Druids  altars,"  to  which 
nation  t'hey  owe  the  name  Cromlechs ;  but  it  is 
now  very  generally  concluded  by  archaeologists 
that  they  were  constructed  for  burial  chambers, 
and  that  originally,  in  most  cases,  they  were 
covered  with  mounds  of  earth,  forming  the  well 
known  barrows,  or  grave  mounds,  or  tumuli. — 
L.  Jewett,  Orave  Mounds. 

Also  in  :  T.  Wright,  The  Celt,  the  Roman  and 
the  Saxon. — Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Timet, 
ch.  5. — See,  also,  Amorites. 

CROMPTON'S  MULE,  The  invention  of. 
See  Cotton  Manufactures. 

CROMWELL,  Oliver.—  Campaigns  and 
Protectorate.  See  England:  A.  1).  1644  to 
165tj-1660:  and  Ireland:  A.  D.  1649-1650. 

CROMWELL,  Thomes,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Monasteries.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1535-1539. 

CROMWELLIAN  SETTLEMENT  OF 
IRELAND.    See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1653. 

CROMWELL'S  IRONSIDES.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1643  (May). 

CROSS,  The  "  True."— Its  capture  by  the 
Persians  and  recovery  by  Heraclius.  See 
Ro.me:  a.  D.  565-628;  and  Jerusalem:  A.  D. 
615. 

CROSS  KEYS,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (May— June:  Vir- 
ginia). 

CROTON.— KROTON.    See  Sybaris. 

CROTONA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  983).  See 
Italy  (Southern):  A.  D.  800-1018. 

CROWN,  The  iron.  See  Lombardt,  The 
Iron  Crown  of. 

CROWN  OF  INDIA,  The  Order  of  the.— 
An  order,  for  women,  instituted  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1878. 
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CROWN  POINT,:  A.  D,  1727.— Fort  built 
by  the  French.  Nw  Canada  (Nkw  Fkance): 
A.  I).  ITOO-lTUr*. 

A.  D.  1755.— Englith  Expedition  against. 
See  Canada  (New  FiiANrK):  A.  I).  175.T  (Sei'- 

TEMBEU). 

A.  D.  1759. — Abandoned  to  the  English  by 
the  French.  See  Canada  (New  France)  :  A.  I). 
17.59  (.Iiii.y— AuGCBT). 

A.  D.  1775.— Surprise  and  capture  by  the 
Americans.  See  U.MTKn  .States  (jk  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1775  (May). 

CROWS,  OR   UPSAROKAS,    The.     See 

AMi.uirAN  Anoiiioi.NEH:  Siouan  Family. 

CRUITHNIGH.— CRUITHNIANS.— The 
Irish  imme  of  the  Picts  ami  ScoLs  of  ancient  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  See  Scotiand:  The  Picts 
AND  Scots. 

CRUSADES :  Causes  and  introductory 
events. — "Like  all  the  great  movements  of  man- 
kind, the  Crusades  must  be  traced  to  the  coinci- 
dence of  many  causes  which  influenced  men  of 
variotis  nations  and  discordant  feelings,  at  the 
same  period  of  time,  to  pursue  one  common  end 
witli  their  wliole  lieart.  Ueligious  zeul,  tlie 
fashion  of  pilgrimages,  tlic  spirit  of  social  de- 
velopment, tlie  energies  that  lead  to  colonisation 
or  concpiest,  and  commercial  relations,  only  lately 
extended  so  widely  as  to  inllueuce  public  opinion, 
all  suddenly  received  a  deep  wound.  Every 
class  of  society  felt  injured  and  insulted,  and 
unity  of  action  was  created  as  if  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse. The  movement  wa;i  facilitated  by  the 
circumstance  that  Europe  began  to  adopt  liabits 
of  order  just  at  the  time  when  Asia  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Seljotik  Turks.  Great  numbers  of  pilgrims  had 
always  pas.sed  through  tlie  Byzantine  empire  to 
visit  the  holy  places  in  Palestine.  We  still  pos- 
sess an  itinerary  of  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Jerusalem,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople,  written 
in  the  fourth  ccnturv  for  the  use  of  pilgrims. 
Though  the  disturbed  and  impoverished  state  of 
Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
tliminished  the  number  of  pilgrims,  still,  even  in 
times  of  the  greatest  anarchy,  many  passed  an- 
nually through  the  Eastern  Empire  to  Palestine. 
The  improvement  which  dawned  on  the  western 
nations  during  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
augmented  commerce  of  the  Italians,  gave  oddi- 
tional  importance  to  tlie  pilgiimage  to  the  East. 
About  the  year  1064,  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino X. ,  an  army  or  caravan  of  seven  thou- 
sand pilgrims  passed  through  Constantinople,  led 
bv  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  four  bishops. 
They  made  their  way  throu,^h  Asia  Minor,  which 
was  then  under  the  Byzantine  government;  but 
in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Jerusalem  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Bedouins,  and  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  Saracen  emir  of  liamla,  who 
hastened  to  their  assistance.  These  pilgrims  are 
reported  to  have  lost  3,000  of  their  number, 
without  being  able  to  visit  either  the  Jordan  or 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  invasions  of  the  Scljouks 
[see  TuKKS  (The  Seljuks):  A.  D.  1073-1093] 
increased  the  disorders  in  Palestine.  ...  In  the 
year  1076  the  Scljouk  Turks  took  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  and  immediately  commenced  harass- 
ing the  pilgrims  with  unheard-of  exactions.  The 
Saracens  had  in  general  viewed  the  pilgrims  with 
favour,  as  men  engaged  in  fulfilling  a  pious 
duty,  or  pursuing  lawful  gain  with  praiseworthy 


industry,  and  tlicv  had  levied  only  a  reasonable 
toll  on  the  pilgrims,  and  a  moderate  duty  on 
their  merchandise;    while   in    consideration    of 


these  imposts,  thev  had  established  guards  to 

the  roads  by  ^ 
proached  the  lioly  places.     The  Turks,  on  the 


protect  them  on  the  roads  by  which  they  ap- 


contrary,  acting  like  mere  nomads,  uncertain  of 
retaining  possession  of  the  city,  thought  only  of 
gratifying  their  avarice.  They  plundered  the 
rich  pilgrim?,  and  insulted  the  poor.  The  relig- 
ious feelings  of  the  Christians  were  irritated, 
and  their  commerce  ruined ;  a  cry  for  vengeance 
arose  throughout  all  Europe,  and  men's  minds 
were  fully  prepared  for  an  attempt  to  conquer 
Palestine,  when  Peter  the  Hermit  began  to 
preach  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  deliver  the 
tomb  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels." 
—  G.  Finlay,  Hint  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek 
EiiipirrK,  hk.  3,  eh.  2,  »ect.  1. 

A.  D.  109A.— The  Council  of  Clermont.— 
Pope  Urban  11.,  one  of  two  rival  pontiffs  then 
contending  for  rec(  ^  ni.;ion  by  the  Church,  en- 
tered witli  great  eag.,rness  into  the  movement 
.stirred  bj'  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  gave  it  a 
powerful  impulse  through  his  support,  while 
obtaining  for  himself,  at  the  .same  time,  a  de- 
cisive advantage  over  his  competitor,  by  the 
popularity  of  the  agitation.  A  great  Council 
was  convened  at  Piacenzii,  A.  D.  1094,  and  a 
second  at  Clermont,  in  the  autumn  of  tlie  same 
year,  to  deliberate  upon  the  action  to  be  taken, 
riie  city  of  Clermont  could  not  contain  the  vast 
multitude  of  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  which 
assembh'd,  and  an  army  of  many  thousands  was 
tented  in  the  surrounding  countrj'.  To  that  ex- 
cited congregation,  at  a  meeting  in  the  great 
scjuare  of  Clermont,  Pope  Urban  addressed  a 
speech  which  is  one  of  the  notable  utterances  of 
history.  "He  began  by  detailing  the  miseries 
endured  by  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land; 
how  the  plains  of  Palestine  were  desolated  by 
the  outrageous  heathen,  who  with  the  sword 
and  the  firebrand  carried  wailing  into  the  dwel- 
lings and  flames  into  the  possessions  of  the 
faiti.ful;  how  Christian  wives  and  daughters 
were  defiled  by  pagan  lust ;  how  the  altars  of 
the  true  God  were  desecrated,  and  the  relics  of 
the  saints  trodden  under  foot.  '  You,'  continued 
the  eloquent  pontiff  (and  Urban  II.  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  day),  'ycu,  who 
hear  me,  and  who  ha^  e  received  the  true  faith, 
and  been  endowed  by  God  with  power,  and 
strength,  and  greatness  of  soul, — whose  ances- 
tors have  been  the  prop  of  Christendom,  and 
whose  kings  liave  put  a  barrier  against  the  prog- 
ress of  the  infidel, — I  call  upon  you  to  wipe  off 
these  impurities  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
lift  your  oppressed  fellow-Cliristians  from  the 
depths  into  which  they  have  been  trampled.' 
.  .  .  Tlie  warmth  of  the  pontiff  communicated 
itself  to  the  crowd,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  broke  out  several  times  ere  he  concluded 
liis  address.  He  went  on  to  portray,  not  only 
the  spiritual  but  the  temporal  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  those  who  took  up  arms  in  the 
service  of  the  cross.  Palestine  was,  he  said,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  scene  of  the  grand 
events  which  had  saved  mankind.  That  laud, 
lie  promised,  should  be  divided  among  them. 
Moreover,  they  should  have  full  pardon  for  all 
their  offences,  either  against  God  or  man.  '  Go, 
then,'  he  added,  '  in  expiation  of  your  sins;  and 
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go  assured  that  after  this  world  shall  have 
passed  away,  iinperishable  glory  shall  he  yours 
In  tl>e  world  which  is  to  come.'  The  enthusiasm 
was  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  and  loud  shouts 
interrupted  the  speaker;  the  people  exclaiming 
as  if  with  one  voice,  'Dieu  Ic  veiilt!  Uieu  le 
vcult!'.  .  .  The  news  of  this  council  spread  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Long  before  tha  tleetesl 
liorseman  could  have  brought  the  intelligence,  it 
was  known  by  the  people  in  distant  provinces;  a 
fact  which  was  consitlered  as  nothing  less  than 
supernatural.  But  the  subject  was  in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  tlie  mind.s  of  men  were  pro- 
pared  for  the  residt.  The  enthusiastic  merely 
asserted  what  they  wished,  and  the  event  tallied 
witli  their  prediction." — C  ^lackay,  Memoirs  of 
ExtrnordiniD-y  Popular  Delusionn:  Ihe  Crumdes, 
(V.  3). 

Also  IN:  II.  II.  Milman,  Ilint.  of  lAitin  Chris- 
tianity, hk.  7,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1094-1095. — Peter  the  Hermit  and  his 
appeal. — "About  twenty  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  the  holy  sepul- 
chre was  visited  by  an  hermit  of  the  name  of  Peter, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province  of  Picardy 
in  France.  His  resentment  and  sympathy  were 
excited  by  his  own  injuries,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  Christian  name ;  he  mingled  his  tears  with 
those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly  incjuired,  if 
^">  hopes  of  relief  could  be  entertained  from  the 
wreck  emperors  of  the  East.  The  patriarch  ex- 
posed the  vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors 
of  Constantine.  'I  will  rouse,'  exclaimed  the 
hermit,  'the  martial  nations  of  Europe  in  your 
cause ; '  and  Europe  was  obedient  to  the  call  of 
the  hermit.  The  astonished  patriarch  dismissed 
him  with  epistles  of  credit  and  complaint,  and 
no  sooner  did  he  land  at  Bari,  than  Peter  has- 
tened to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His 
stature  was  small,  his  appearance  contemptible ; 
but  his  eye  was  keen  and  lively,  and  he  pos- 
sessed that  vehemence  of  speech  which  seldom 
fails  to  impart  the  persuasion  of  the  soul.  He 
was  born  of  a  gentleman's  family  (for  we  must 
now  adopt  a  modem  idiom),  and  his  military 
service  was  under  the  neighbouring  counts  of 
Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  In- 
vigorated by  the  approbation  of  the  pontitT,  this 
zealous  missionary  traversed,  with  speed  and 
success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France.  His 
diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fer- 
vent, and  the  alms  which  he  received  with  one 
hand,  he  distributed  with  the  other;  his  head 
was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body  was 
wrapt  in  a  coarse  garment;  he  bore  and  dis- 
played a  weighty  crucifix;  and  the  ass  on  which 
he  rode  was  sanctified  in  the  public  eye  by  the 
service  of  the  man  of  God.  He  preached  to  in- 
numerable crowds  in  the  churches,  the  streets, 
and  the  highways.  .  .  .  When  he  painted  the 
Bufferings  of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Pales- 
tine, every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion; 
every  breast  glowed  with  indignation,  when  he 
challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend 
their  brethren  and  rescue  their  Saviour:  his 
ignorance  of  art  and  language  was  compensated 
by  sighs  and  tears,  and  ejaculations;  and  Peter 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and 
frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  Mother,  to 
the  saints  and  angels  of  paradise,  with  whom  he 
had  personally  conversed.  The  most  perfect 
orator  of  Athens  might  have  envied  the  success 


of  his  elo(|iience;  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired 
the  passions  which  he  felt,  and  Christ'-ndom  ex- 
pected with  impatience  the  counsels  and  decrees 
of  the  supreme  pontiff." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Jtowan  Empire,  ch.  58. 

Also  in:  J.  C.  Robert.son,  Jli'st.  oftfie  Christian 
Church,  hk.  0,  cl.  4  (r.  4). 

A.  D.  1096-1099.—  The  First  Great  Move- 
ment.—  The  first  army  of  Crusaders  to  set  out 
on  the  long  march  to  .Jerusalem  was  a  mob  of 
men,  women  and  children  whicii  had  not 
patience  to  wait  for  the  organized  movement  of 
the  nuliUiry  leaders.  They  gatlu^red  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Meuse,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  with  Pt-ter  the 
Hermit  for  their  chosen  chief.  There  were  lune 
knights,  only,  in  the  swarm,  and  but  few  who 
had  horses  to  ride,  or  efilcient  arms  to  bear,  or 
provisicms  to  feed  upon.  Knowing  nothing, 
and  therefore  fearing  nothing,  they  marched 
away,  through  France,  Gennany,  Hungary  and 
beyond,  begging  food  where  they  could  and 
subsisting  by  pillage  when  it  needed.  A  knight 
called  Walter  the  Penniless  led  the  van,  and 
Peter  followed,  with  his  second  div"  -.ion,  by  a 
somewhat  different  route.  Walter  escaped  seri- 
ous troiible  until  he  reached  the  country  of  the 
savage  Bi  Igarians.  Peter's  senseless  mob  pro- 
vok  '1  ihe  just  wrath  of  the  Hungarians  bj' 
storming  the  small  city  of  Semlin  and  slaying 
4,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The  route  of  both  was 
lined  with  the  bones  of  thousands  who  perished 
of  hunger,  of  exposure,  of  disease,  and  by  the 
swords  of  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  liost  of  like  kind  followed  in  their 
wake,  led  by  a  monk,  Gotschalk,  a  priest  named 
Volkmar,  and  a  Count  Eniicon.  These  terror- 
ized even  more  all  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed, —  especially  where  Jews  were  to 
be  hunted  and  killed, —  and  were  destroyed  in 
Hungary  to  almost  tlic  last  man.  Peter  and 
Walter  reached  Constantinople  with  100,000  fol- 
lowers, it  is  said,  even  yet,  after  all  who  had 
fallen  by  the  way.  Still  refusing  to  wait  for 
the  better  appointed  expeditions  that  were  iu 
progress,  and  still  appalling  eastern  Christen- 
dom by  their  lawless  barbarities,  they  passed 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  their  miserable  career  soon 
came  to  an  end.  Attacking  the  Turks  in  the 
city  of  Nicaea, —  which  had  become  the  capital 
of  the  Scljouk  sultan  of  Roum, —  they  were 
beaten,  routed,  scattered,  slaughtered,  until 
barely  3,000  of  the  great  host  escaped.  "Of 
the  first  Crusaders,"  says  Gibbon,  "300,000  had 
already  perished  before  a  single  city  was  rescued 
from  the  infidels, —  before  their  graver  and  more 
noble  brethren  had  completed  the  preparations 
of  their  enterprise."  Meantime  the  knights  and 
jirinccs  of  the  crusade  had  gathered  their  armies 
uud  were  now  (in.  the  summer  of  1096)  beginning 
to  move  eastward,  by  different  rotites.  Not  one 
of  i..ic  greater  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  enlisted 
vi  the  undertaking.  The  chiefs  of  one  arma- 
ment were  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  duke  of  the 
Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant;  his  brothers, 
Eustace,  coiuit  of  Boulogne,  and  Baldwin;  his 
cousin,  Baldwin  de  Bourg,  with  Baldwin,  count 
of  Hainaut,  Dudon  de  Contz,  and  other  knights 
celebrated  in  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered'  of 
Tasso.  This  expedition  followed  nearly  the 
route  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  giving  hostages  for  its  orderlj 
conduct  and  winning  the  good-will  of  those  coun- 
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tricii,  even  mntldoncd  as  tlioy  wore  by  the  fore- 
ffolnf^  niobH.  Another  larger  following  from 
Fruncc  wuh  le»l  by  IIukIi,  fount  of  Vennundois, 
brother  of  tlu"  king  of  Frunee;  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
Btei)hen,  count  of  IMois,  the  ("oiuiueror's  son  in- 
biw,  and  Hobert,  count  of  FlanihTs.  These  took 
the  road  into  Italy,  and  to  Bari,  whenee.  after 
spending  the  winter,  waiting  for  favorable 
weather,  tb'.y  were  tran8j)orted  by  ships  to 
Greece,  and  pursued  tlu-ir  march  to  Constanti- 
nople. They  were  followed  by  a  <ontingcnt 
from  southern  Italy,  under  Holiemond,  the  Nor- 
man prince  of  Tar^-ntuni,  son  of  Hobert  Quiscard, 
ond  his  knightly  cousin,  Tancred.  A  fourth 
army,  gathered  in  southern  France  by  count 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  Bishop  Adhemer,  the 
appointed  legate  and  representative  of  the  pope, 
chose  still  another  route,  through  Lombardy, 
Dalmatia  and  Macedonia,  into  Thrace.  ()n 
passing  through  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor  (Alexius  I.),  all  the  crusaders  experi- 
enced his  distrust,  his  duplicity,  and  his  cau- 
tious ill-will  —  which,  under  the  circumstances 
were  natural  enough.  Alexius  managed  so  well 
that  he  extorted  from  each  of  the  princes  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  region  of  their  expected  conquests,  with 
an  oath  of  fealty  and  homage,  and  he  pushed 
them  across  the  Bosphorus  so  adroitly  that  no 
two  had  the  opportunity  to  unite  their  forces 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Their  first 
undertaking  in  Asia  [May  and  Jui;;-  A.  D.  1097] 
was  the  siege  of  Nicrea,  iind  they  beleaguered  it 
with  an  army  which  Gibbon  believes  to  have 
been  never  exceeded  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  camp.  Here,  again,  they  were  mastered 
by  the  cunning  diplomacy  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
When  the  sultan  of  Roum  yielded  his  capital, 
he  was  persuaded  to  surrender  it  to  Alexius,  and 
the  imperial  banner  protected  it  from  the  rage  of 
the  discomfited  crusaders.  But  they  revenged 
themselves  on  .he  Turk  at  Doryla'um,  wliere  he 
attacked  them  during  their  subsequent  march, 
and  where  he  suffered  a  defeat  which  ended  all 
fighting  in  Asia  Minor.  Baldwin,  brother  of 
Godfrey,  now  improved  his  opportunities  by 
stealing  away  from  the  army,  with  a  few  hun- 
dred knights  and  men,  to  make  conquests  on  his 
own  account ;  with  such  success  that  he  won  the 
city  of  Edessa,  with  a  sweep  of  country  uroimd  it, 
and  founded  a  principality  which  subsisted  for 
half  a  century.  The  rest  fared  on,  meeting  no 
opposition  from  infidel  swords,  but  sickening  and 
dymg  by  thousands,  from  heat  and  from  want 
oi  water  and  food,  until  they  came  to  Antioch. 
There,  the  Turkish  emir  in  conmiaud,  with  a 
stout  garrison  of  horse  and  foot,  had  prepared 
for  a  stubborn  defence,  and  he  held  the  besiegers 
at  bay  for  seven  months,  while  they  starved  ^n 
their  ill-supplied  camps.  The  city  was  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  a  trjaior,  at  length,  but  prince 
Bohemond,  the  c^  it  y  Norman,  secured  the  bene- 
fit of  the  treason  to  himself,  and  forced  his  com- 
patriots to  concede  to  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Antioch.  The  sufferings  of  the  crusaders  did 
not  end  with  the  taking  cf  the  city.  They 
brought  famine  and  pestilence  upon  themselves 
anew  by  their  greedy  and  seiisual  indulgence, 
and  they  were  soon  under  siege  in  their  own 
turn,  by  a  great  army  which  the  Turks  had 
brought  against  them.  Death  and  desertion 
wenj  in  rivalry  to  thin  their  wasted  ranks.     The 


survivors  were  in  gloom  and  despair,  when  an 
opportune  ndraclo  o(;curwd  to  excite  them 
afresh.  A  lance,  which  visions  and  a()parition8 
certified  to  be  the  very  spear  that  pu'r'cd  the 
Redeemer's  side,  was  found  buried  in  a  church 
at  Antioch.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  amaz- 
ing discovery  they  sallied  from  the  town  and 
dispersed  the  great  army  of  the  Turks  in  utter 
rout.  Still  the  quarrels  of  the  leaders  went  on, 
and  ten  months  more  were  consumed  before  the 
remains  of  the  Latin  army  advanced  to  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  June,  A.  I>.  1099,  when  they  saw 
the  Holy  City  and  as.sidled  its  formidable  walls. 
Their  number  waj  now  reduced  to  40,000,  but 
their  devotion  and  their  ardor  rose  to  frenxy,  and 
after  a  siege  of  little  more  than  a  month  they 
forced  an  entrance  by  storm.  Then  they  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex  until  they  had  killed  all  who 
denied  the  Savior  of  mankind  —  the  Prince  of 
Peace. —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  58. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Michaud,  IIi»t.  of  the  Cmsadea, 
hk.  1. —  W.  Besant  and  E.  11.  Palmer,  Jeiniaalem, 
ch.  0.— C.  Mills,  Hint,  of  the  Vnimdcv,  eh.  2-6. 
—  See,  also,  Jehusalem:  A.  I).  1099. 

A.  D.  109O1-1144. — The  Latin  conquests  in 
the  east. — The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  See 
jKia-SALEM;  A.  D.  1099-1144. 

A.  D.  X101-Z102. — The  after-wave  of  the 
first  movement. — "The  tales  of  victory  brought 
home  by  the  pilgrims  excited  the  most  extrava- 
gant expectations  in  the  minds  of  their  auditors, 
and  nothing  was  deemed  capable  of  resisting 
Eurojjcan  valour.  The  pope  called  upon  all  who 
had  taken  the  cross  to  perform  their  vow,  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  bad  tlie  crusade  preached, 
in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Many  princes  now  resolved  to  visit  in  person  the 
new  empire  founded  in  the  East.  Three  great 
armies  assembled:  the  first  in  Italy  under  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  the  two  counts  of 
Blandrate;  the  second  in  France  under  Hugh  the 
Great  and  Stephen  of  Blois  [who  had  deserted 
their  comrades  of  the  first  expedition  at  Antioch, 
and]  whom  shame  and  remorse  urged  to  perform 
their  vow,  William,  duke  of  Guienne  and  count 
of  Poitou,  who  mortgaged  his  territory  to 
William  Rufus  of  England  to  procure  funds, 
the  count  of  Nevers,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  thu 
bishops  of  Laon  and  Soissons ;  the  third  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  bishop  of  Saltzburg,  the  aged 
duke  Welf  of  Bavaria,  Conrad  the  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  emperor,  and  many  other  knights 
and  nobles.  Ida  also,  the  margravine  of  Austria, 
declared  her  resolution  to  share  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  the  way,  and  pay  her  vows  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ.  Vast  numbers  of  women  of  all 
ranks  accompanied  all  these  armies, — nay,  in 
that  of  the  duke  of  Guienne,  who  was  infenor  to 
none  in  valour,  but  united  to  it  the  qualities  of  a 
troubadour  and  glee-man,  there  appeared  whole 
troops  of  young  women.  The  Italian  pilgrims 
were  the  first  to  arrive  at  Constantinople.  They 
set  out  early  in  the  spring,  and  took  their  way 
through  Carinthia,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria. 
Though  the  excesses  committed  by  them  were 
great,  the  emperor  gave  them  a  kind  reception, 
and  tlie  most  prudent  and  friendly  advice  re- 
specting their  future  progress.  While  they 
abo<le  at  Constantinople,  Conrad  and  the  count 
of  Blois,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived, 
and  at  Whitsuntide  they ,  all  passed  over,  and 
encamped  at  Nicomedia."    With  ignorant  fatu 
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Ity,  and  agnlnst  all  cviicrienced  advice,  the  new 
Crusaders  resolved  to  direet  tin^ir  inurcli  to  Bhk- 
dad  and  to  overthrow  the  taliplmtc  TIk;  llrst 
body  which  advanced  was  cut  to  i)ieces  liy  tlie 
Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and  only  a  few 
thousands,  out  of  more  thtin  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, are  said  to  have  niacU;  their  escape  by  des- 
perate flight.  The  second  and  tiiird  urnues  were 
met  successively  by  the  victorious  Moslems, 
before  they  luul  advanced  so  far,  and  were  even 
more  completely  annihilated.  The  latter  body 
contained,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the 
time,  150,000  pilgrims,  of  whom  scarcely  one 
tliousand  were  saved  from  slavery  or  death. 
The  men  fell  under  the  swords  of  the  Turks;  the 
women  and  girls,  in  great  numbers,  flni-shecl  out 
their  days  in  the  harems  of  the  East.  Out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  three  va.st  armaments  a  slender 
column  of  10,000  men  was  got  together  after 
8oi:ie  weeks  at  Antioch  and  led  to  Jerusalem 
(A.  D.  1103).  Most  of  these  perished  in  subse- 
quent battles,  and  very  few  ever  saw  Europe 
again.  "Such  was  the  fruitless  termination  of 
this  second  great  movement  of  the  West,  in 
which  perhaps  a  third  of  a  million  of  pilgrims 
left  their  homes,  never  to  revisit  them." — T. 
Keightley,  The  Cvumdern,  ch.  2. 

A1.8O  in:  J.  F.  Michaud,  llUt.  of  the  Cruaadea, 
bk.  4. 

A.  D.  1104-1111.— Conquest  of  maritime 
cities  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — Destruction  of 
the  Libraty  of  Tripoli. — "  Tlie  prosjjerity  and  the 
safety  of  Jerusalem  appeared  closely  connected 
with  the  conquest  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Syria 
and  Palestine;  it  being  by  them  alone  that 
it  could  receive  succour,  or  establish  prompt 
and  easy  communications  with  the  West.  The 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  were  interested  in 
seconding,  in  this  instance,  the  enterprises  of  the 
king  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  From  the  period  of  the 
first  crusades,  the  Pisans  and  the  Genoese  had 
constantly  sent  vessels  to  the  seas  of  the  East ; 
and  their  fleets  had  aided  the  Christians  in  several 
expeditions  against  the  Mussul:  ans.  A  Genoese 
fleet  had  just  arrived  in  the  teas  of  Syria  when 
Baldwin  undertook  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  TAcre]. 
The  Genoese  were  invited  to  assist  in  this  con- 
quest ;  but  as  religion  was  not  the  principle  to 
bring  them  into  action,  they  required,  in  return 
for  their  assistance  and  their  labour,  that  they 
should  have  a  third  of  the  booty ;  they  likewise 
stipulated  to  have  a  separate  church  for  them- 
selves, and  a  national  factory  and  tribunal  in  the 
conquered  city.  Ptolemais  was  besieged  by  land 
and  sea,  and  after  a  bloody  resistance  of  twenty 
days,  the  inhabitants  and  the  garrison  proposed 
to  surrender,  and  implored  the  clemency  of  the 
conquerors.  The  city  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Christians,  and  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  de- 
part, taking  with  them  whatever  they  deemed 
most  valuable ;  but  the  Genoese,  at  the  sight  of 
such  rich  booty,  paid  no  respect  to  the  capitula- 
tion, and  massacred  without  pity  a  disarmed  and 
defenceless  people.  ...  In  consequence  of  this 
victory,  several  places  which  the  Egyptians  still 
held  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians. "  Among  those  was  the  city  of 
Tripoli.  "  Raymond,  Count  de  St.  Gilles  and  of 
Thoulouse,  one  of  the  companions  of  Godfrey, 
after  having  wandered  for  a  long  time  about 
Asia,  had  died  before  this  p'  ace,  of  which  he  had 
commenced  the  siege.  In  memory  of  his  exploits 
in  the  first  crusade,  the  rich  territory  of  Tripoli 


was  created  a  coimtv,  and  Ix'came  the  inheritance 
of  his  family.  This  territory  was  cclcl)rat('d  for 
its  productions.  .  .  .  A  library  established  ir.  this 
city,  and  celebrated  through  all  the  East,  con 
tained  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  Persians,  the  Arabians,  the  Egy|»tians,  and 
till'  Greeks.  A  hundred  copyists  were  there  con- 
stantly employed  in  transcribing  manu.scrijjts. 
.  .  .  After  tlie  taking  of  the  city,  a  priest  at- 
tached to  Count  Bernard  de  St.  Gilles,  entered 
the  room  in  which  were  collected  a  vast  number  of 
copies  of  the  Koran,  and  as  h  declared  the  library 
of  Tripoli  contained  only  the  impious  nooks  of 
Mahomet,  it  was  given  up  to  the  llanies.  .  .  . 
Biblics,  situated  on  the  smiling  and  fertile  shores 
of  Phoenicia,  Sarepta,  where  St.  Jerome  saw  still 
in  his  day  the  lower  of  Isaiah;  and  Berytus, 
famous  in  the  early  days  of  the  church  for  its 
school  of  eloquence,  shared  the  fate  of  Tripoli, 
and  became  baronies  bestowed  upon  Christian 
knights.  After  these  conquests,  the  Pisans,  the 
Genoese,  and  several  warriors  who  had  followed 
Bald.viii  in  his  expeditions,  returned  into  Europe; 
and  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  abandoned  by  these 
useful  allies,  was  obliged  to  employ  the  forces 
which  remained  in  repulsing  the  inva.sions  of  the 
Saracens." — .1.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  of  the  Cruaadea, 
V.  1,  hk.  5. 

A.  D.  1147-1149.— The  Second  Great  Move- 
ment.— During  the  reign  of  Fiilk,  the  fourth 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  Latin  power  in  Palestine 
and  its  neighboring  territories  began  to  be  seri- 
ously shaken  by  a  vigorous  Turkish  prince 
named  Zenglii,  on  whom  the  sultan  Mahmoud 
had  conferred  the  government  of  uU  the  country 
west  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  coming  of  the  Christians  of  the  West  that 
the  whole  strength  of  Islam  in  that  region  had 
been  so  nearly  gathered  into  one  strong  hand,  to 
be  used  against  them,  and  they  felt  the  effect 
speedily,  being  themselves  weakened  by  many 
quarrels.  In  1143  King  Fulk  died,  leaving  the 
crown  to  a  young  son,  Baldwin  III., —  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  whose  mother  governed  in  his  name. 
The  next  year  Zenghi  captured  the  important 
city  of  Edessa,  and  consternation  was  produced 
by  his  successes.  Europe  was  then  appealed  to 
for  help  against  thi^  advancing  Turk,  and  the 
call  from  Jerusalem  was  taken  up  by  St  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  the  irresistible  enthusiast, 
Atrhose  influence  accomi)lished,  in  his  time,  what- 
ever he  willed  to  have  done.  Just  half  a  century 
after  Peter  the  Hermit,  St  Bernard  preached  a 
Second  Crusade,  and  with  almost  equal  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  better  knowledge  now  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the 
expedition.  This  time,  roy.ilty  took  the  lead. 
King  Conrad  of  Germany  commanded  a  great 
army  from  that  country,  and  another  host  fol- 
lowed King  Louis  VII.  from  France.  "Both 
armies  marched  down  the  Danube,  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  summer  of  1147.  At  the  same 
moment  King  Roger  [of  Naples],  with  his  fleet, 
attacked,  not  the  Turks,  but  the  Greek  seaport 
towns  of  the  Morea.  Manuel  [the  Byzantine 
emperor]  thereupon,  convinced  that  the  large 
armies  were  designed  for  the  destruction  of  his 
empire  in  the  first  place,  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tions, got  together  troops  from  all  his  provinces, 
ai  d  entered  into  a  half-alliance  with  the  Turks  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  mischief  and  ill-feeling  was 
increased  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  G(  rman 
hordes;  the  Greek  troops  attacked  them  more 
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than  once;  whereupon  numerous  voices  were 
raised  in  Louis's  heiuiquiirters  to  dpm.ind  open 
war  against  tlie  faitliless  Greeks.  Tlie  kings 
were  fully  agreed  not  to  permit  this,  but  on 
arriving  in  (.'onstantinople  they  completely  fell 
out,  for,  whilo  Louis  made  no  secret  of  his  warm 
friendship  for  Roger,  Conrad  promised  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  to  attack  the  Nor- 
mans as  soon  ns  the  Crusade  should  be  ended. 
This  was  a  bad  beginning  for  a  united  campaign 
in  the  East,  and  moreover,  at  every  step  east- 
ward, new  uifflcultii's  arose.  The  German  army, 
broken  up  into  s(tveral  detachments,  and  led 
without  ability  or  prudence,  was  attacked  in 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Emir  of  Iconium,  and  cut  to 
pieces,  all  but  a  few  hundred  men.  The  French, 
tliough  better  appointed,  also  suffered  severe 
losses  in  that  countrjr,  but  contrived  nevertheless, 
to  reach  Antioch  witli  a  very  considerable  force, 
and  from  thence  might  have  carried  the  project 
which  the  second  Baldwin  had  conceived  in  vain, 
namely,  the  defence  of  the  northeastern  frontier, 
upon  which,  especially  since  Zenki  [Zenghi]  had 
made  his  appearance,  the  life  or  death  of  the 
Christian  states  depended.  But  in  vain  did 
Prince  Raymond  of  Antioch  try  to  prevail  upon 
King  Louis  to  take  this  view,  and  to  attack  with- 
out delay  the  most  formidable  of  all  their  adver- 
saries, Noureddin  [son  of  Zenghi,  now  dead]. 
Louis  would  not  hear  or  do  anything  till  he  had 
seen  Jerusalem  and  prayed  at  ihe  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. ...  In  Jerusalem  he  [King  Louis]  was 
welcomed  by  Queen  3Ielisende  (now  regent, 
during  her  son's  minority,  after  Fulco's  death), 
with  praise  and  gratitude,  because  he  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  distant  wars  of  the  Prince  of 
Antioch,  but  had  reserved  his  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  lead  the  army  against  Damascus, 
the  only  Turkish  town  whose  Emir  had  always 
refused  to  submit  to  either  Zenki  or  Noureddin. 
Nevertheless  Noureddin  instantly  collected  all 
his  available  forces,  to  succour  the  besieged 
town."  But  he  was  spared  further  exertion  by 
the  jealous  disagreement  of  the  Christians,  who 
began  to  take  thought  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  Damascus  when  they  took  it.  The  Svrian 
barons  concluded  that  they  would  prefer  to  leave 
the  city  in  Turkish  hands,  and  by  treacherous 
manoeuvres  they  forced  king  Louis  to  raise  the 
siege.  ' '  The  German  king,  long  since  tired  of 
his  powerless  position,  returned  home  in  the 
autumn  of  1148,  and  Louis,  after  much  pressing, 
stayed  a  few  months  longer,  and  reached  Europe 
in  the  following  spring.  The  whole  expedition 
.  .  .  had  been  wrecked,  without  honour  and 
without  result,  by  the  most  wretched  personal 
passions,  and  the  moct  narrow  and  selfish  policy." 
— H.  Von  Sybel,  Hist,  and  Literature  of  tlie  Gru- 
tades,  eh.  3. — "So  ended  in  utter  shame  and 
ignominy  the  Second  Crus-ide.  The  event 
seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  glowing  promises 
and  prophecies  of  St.  Bernard.  So  vast  had 
been  the  drain  of  population  to  feed  this  holy 
war  that,  in  tlie  phrase  of  an  eye-witness,  the 
cities  and  castles  were  empty,  and  scarcely  one 
man  was  left  to  seven  women;  and  \  >w  it  was 
known  that  the  fathers,  the  husbands,  the  sons, 
or  the  brothers  of  these  miserable  women  would 
sec  their  earthly  homes  no  more.  The  cry  of 
anguish  charged  Bernard  with  the  crime  of 
sending  them  forth  on  an  errand  in  which  thev 
had  done  absolutely  xiothiog  and  had  reaped  only 
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retchedness  and  disgrace.  For  a  time  Bernard 
umself  was  struck  dumb:  but  he  soon  remem- 
oered  that  he  had  spokeu  with  the  authority  of 
God  and  his  vicegerent,  and  that  the  guilt  or 
failure  must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  ilgrims." — G. 
W.  Cox,  The  Crusades,  ch.  5. 

>.  D.  1 187. — The  loss  of  Jerusaletr.  See 
JK.vL'8ALE.tf :  A.  D.  1149-1187. 

A.  D.  1188-U92.— The  Third  Great  Move- 
ment.— When  the  news  reached  Europe  that 
Saladin,  the  redoubtable  new  champion  of  Islam 
had  expelled  the  Christians  and  the  Cross  from 
Jerusalem,  polluting  once  more  the  precincts  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  effect  proiluced  was 
something  not  easily  understood  at  the  present 
day.  If  we  may  believe  historians  of  the  time, 
the  pope  (Urban  III.)  died  of  grief;  "  Christians 
forgot  all  the  ills  of  their  own  country  to  weep 
over  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Luxury  was  banished  from 
cities;  injuries  were  forgotten  and  alms  were 
given  abundantly.  Christians  slept  upon  ashes, 
clothed  themselves  in  haircloth,  and  expiated 
their  disorderly  lives  by  fasting  and  mortitica- 
tion.  The  clergy  set  the  example ;  the  morals  of 
the  cloister  were  reformed,  and  cardinals,  con- 
demning themselves  to  poverty,  promised  to  re- 
pair to  the  Holy  Land,  supported  on  charity  by 
the  way.  These  pious  reformations  did  not  last 
long ;  but  men's  minds  were  not  the  less  prepared 
for  a  new  crusiide  by  them,  and  all  Europe  was 
soon  roused  by  the  voice  of  Gregory  VIII.,  who 
exhorted  the  faithful  to  assume  the  cross  and 
take  up  arms." — J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  of  tlie 
Crusades,  bk.  7. — "The  emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
assumed  the  cross;  and  the  tardy  magnitude  of 
their  armaments  was  anticipated  by  the  maritime 
states  of  the  JMediterranean  and  the  ocean.  The 
skilful  and  provident  Italians  first  embarked  in 
the  ships  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  They 
were  speedily  followed  by  the  most  eager  pil- 
grims of  France,  Normandy  and  the  Western 
Isles.  The  powerful  succour  of  Flanders,  Frise, 
and  Denmark  filled  near  a  hundred  "cssels ;  and 
the  northern  warriors  were  distinguished  in  the 
field  by  a  lofty  stature  and  a  ponderous  battle- 
axe.  Their  increasing  multitudes  could  no  longer 
be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Tyre  [which  the 
Latins  still  held],  or  remain  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  Conrad  [Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had 
taken  command  of  the  place  and  repelled  the 
attacks  of  Saladin].  Thev  pitied  the  misfortunes 
and  revered  the  dignity  or  Lusignan  [the  nominal 
king  of  Jerusalem,  lately  captive  in  Saladin's 
hands],  who  was  released  from  prison,  perhaps 
to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks.  He  proposed 
the  recovery  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Tyre ;  and  the  place  was  first  in- 
vested [July,  1189]  by  2,000  horse  and  30,000 
foot  under  his  nominal  command.  I  shall  not 
expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable  siege, 
which  lasted  near  two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a 
narrow  space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
.  .  .  At  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet  the 
Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Ori- 
ental provinces  assembled  under  the  servant  of 
the  prophet :  his  camp  was  pitched  and  removed 
within  a  few  miles  of  Acre;  and  he  laboured, 
night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his  brethren  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  ...  In  the  spring 
of  the  second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of  France  and 
England  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
siege  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted  by  tue 
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youthful  emulation  of  the  two  kings,  Philip 
Augustus  and  Richard  Plantagenet.  After  every 
resource  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope  was  ex- 
hausted, the  defenders  of  Acre  submitted  to  their 
fate.  .  .  .  By  the  conquest  of  Acre  the  Latin 
powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  convenient 
harbour ;  but  the  advantage  was  most  dearly  pur- 
chased. The  minister  and  lustorlan  of  Siiladin 
computes,  from  the  report  of  the  enemy,  that 
their  numbers,  at  diiTerent  periods,  amounted  to 
500,000  or  600,000;  that  more  than  100,000  Chris- 
tians were  slain ;  that  a  far  greater  number  was 
lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck."  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  Acre,  king  Plulip  Augustus  retu'-ned  to 
France,  leaving  only  500  knights  and  10,000  men 
behind  him.  Meantime,  the  old  emperor,  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  coming  by  the  landward  route, 
through  the  country  of  the  Greeks  and  Asia 
Minor,  with  a  well-trained  army  of  20,000  knights 
and  50,000  men  on  foot,  had  perished  by  the  way, 
drowned  in  a  little  Cilician  torrent,  and  only 
5,000  of  his  troops  had  reached  the  camp  at  Acre. 
Old  as  he  was,  (he  was  seventy  when  he  took 
the  cross)  Barbarossa  might  have  changed  the 
event  of  the  Crusade  if  he  had  reached  the  scene 
of  conflict;  for  he  had  brains  with  his  valor  and 
character  with  his  ferocity,  which  .Jichard  Canir 
de  Lion  had  not.     The  latter  remained  another 

J  ear  in  the  Holy  Land ;  recovered  Ca;sarea  and 
affa;  threatened  Siiladin  in  Jerusalem  seriously, 
but  to  no  avail;  and  stirred  up  more  and  fiercer 
quarrels  among  the  Christians  than  had  been 
customary,  even  on  the  soil  which  was  sacred  to 
them.  In  the  end,  a  treaty  was  arranged  which 
displeased  the  more  devout  on  both  sides.  "It 
was  stipulated  that  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepul- 
chre should  be  open,  without  tribute  or  vexa- 
tion, to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  Christians ; 
that,  after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they  should 
inclusively  possess  the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to 
Tyre;  that  the  count  of  Tripoli  and  the  prince  of 
AJntioch  should  be  comprised  in  the  truce ;  and  that, 
during  three  years  and  three  months,  all  hostilities 
should  cease.  .  .  .  Richard  embarked  for  Europe, 
to  seek  a  long  captivity  and  a  premature  grave; 
and  the  space  of  a  few  months  concluded  the  life 
and  glories  of  Saladin." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  59. — "A  halo  of 
false  glory  surrounds  the  Third  Crusade  from  the 
associations  which  connect  it  with  the  lion-hearted 
king  of  England.  The  exploits  of  Richard  I.  have 
stirred  to  enthusiasm  the  dullest  of  chroniclers, 
have  furnished  themes  for  jubilant  eulogies,  and 
have  shed  over  his  life  that  glamour  which  cheats 
even  sober-minded  men  when  they  read  the  story 
of  his  prototype  Achilleus  in  the  tale  of  Troy.  .  .  . 
When  we  turn  from  the  picture  to  the  reality,  we 
shall  see  in  this  Third  Crusade  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  fiery  zeal  which  does  something  to- 
wards redeeming  the  savage  brutalities  of  God- 
frey and  the  first  crusaders  is  displaced  by  bat,o 
and  sordid  greed,  by  intrigues  utterly  of  the  earth 
earthy,  by  wanton  crimes  from  which  we  might 
well  suppose  that  the  sun  would  hide  away  its 
face ;  and  in  the  leaders  of  this  enterprise  we  shall 
see  men  in  whom  morally  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
quality  to  relieve  the  monotonous  blackness  of 
their  mfamy;  in  whom,  strategically,  a  very" 
little  generalship  comes  to  the  aid  of  a  blind 
brute  force."— G.  W.  Cox,  The  Crumdes,  ch  7. 

Also  in:  Mrs.  W.  Busk,  Mediaeval  Popes, 
Emperors,  Kings  and  Crusaders,  bk.  2,  ch,  12,  and 
bk.  3,  cA.  1-2. 


A.  D.  1196-1197.— The  Fourth  Expedition. 
— A  crusading  expedition  of  German  barons  and 
their  followers,  which  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
by  way  of  Italy,  in  1196,  is  generally  counted  as 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  though  ':'>me  writers  look 
upon  it  as  a  movement  supplementary  to  the 
Third  Crusade.  The  Gennans,  who  numbered 
some  40,000,  do  not  seem  U  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  Christians  of  Pr'i'-sMne.  The  latter  pre- 
ferred to  maintain  the  state  of  peace  then  pre- 
vailing; but  the  new  crusaueis  forced  hostilities 
at  once.  Saladin  was  dead ;  his  brother  Saphadin 
accepted  the  challenge  to  war  with  prompt  vigor 
and  struck  the  first  hard  blow,  taking  Jaffa,  with 
great  slaughter,  and  demolishing  its  fortifica- 
tions. But  8aphadin  was  presently  defeated  in 
a  battle  fought  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
Jaffa  was  recovered,  together  with  other  towns 
and  most  of  the  coast.  But,  a  little  later,  the 
Germans  suffered,  in  their  turn,  a  most  demoral- 
izing reverse  at  the  castle  of  Tlioron,  which  they 
besieged,  and  were  further  disturbed,  in  the 
midst  of  their  depression,  by  news  of  the  death 
of  their  emperor,  Henry  VI.  A  great  part  of 
them,  thereupon,  returned  home.  Those  who  re- 
remained,  or  many  of  them,  occupied  Jaffa,  where 
they  were  attacked,  a  few  montlis  later,  and  cut 
to  pieces. — G.  W.  Cox,  The  Crusades,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1201-1203.- The  Fifth  Movement. — 
Treachery  of  the  Venetians. —  Conquest  of 
Constantinople. —  "Every  traveller  returning 
from  Syria  brought  a  prayer  for  inmiediate  help 
from  the  survivors  of  the  Third  Crusade.  It 
was  necessary  to  act  at  once  if  any  portion  even 
of  the  wreck  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  were 
to  be  .saved.  Innocent  the  Third,  and  some,  at 
least,  of  the  statesmen  of  the  West  were  fully 
alive  to  the  progress  which  Islam  had  made 
since  the  departure  of  the  Western  kings.  In 
il97,  however,  after  five  years  of  weary  waiting, 
the  time  seemed  opportune  for  striking  a  new 
blow  for  Christendom.  Saladin,  the  great  Sultan, 
had  died  in  1198,  and  his  two  sons  were  already 
quarreling  about  the  partition  of  his  empire. 
The  contending  divisions  of  the  Arab  MosleAs 
were  at  this  moment  each  bidding  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Christians  of  Syria.  The  other  great 
race  of  Mahometans  which  had  threatened 
Europe,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  had  made  a  halt 
in  their  progress  through  Asia  Minor.  .  .  . 
Otlier  special  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
moment  favourable  for  a  new  crusade,  com- 
bined with  the  profound  conviction  of  the  states- 
men of  the  West  of  the  danger  to  Christendom 
from  the  progress  of  Islam,  urged  Western 
Europe  to  take  part  in  the  new  enterprise.  The 
reigning  Pope,  Innc.ent  III.,  was  the  great 
moving  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Crusade."  The 
popular  preacher  of  the  Crusade  was  found  in  an 
ignorant  priest  named  Fulk,  of  Neuilly,  whose 
success  in  kindling  public  enthusiasm  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Peter  the  Hennit.  Vast 
numbers  took  the  cross,  with  Theobald,  count 
of  Champagne,  Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Char- 
tres,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Walter  of  Erienne, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  Hugh  of  St.  Pol, 
Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin.  marshal  of  Champagne 
and  future  historian  of  the  Crusade,  and  many 
other  prominent  knights  and  princes  among  the 
leaders.  The  young  count  of  Champagne  was 
the  chosen  chief ;  but  he  sickened  and  died  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montferrat.    It  was  the  decision  of  the  leaders 
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that  the  expedition  should  be  directed  in,  the  first 
instance  against  tlie  Moslem  power  in  Egypt,  and 
that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  attack  of 
Egypt  by  sea.  Venice,  alone,  seemed  to  be  able 
to  furnish  ships,  sailors  and  supplies  for  so  great 
a  movement,  and  a  contract  with  Venice  for  the 
service  was  concluded  in  the  spring  of  1201. 
But  Venice  was  mercenary,  unscrupulous  and 
treacherous,  caring  for  nothing  but  commercial 
gains.  Before  the  crusaders  could  gather  at  her 
port  for  embarkation,  she  had  l)etrayed  them  to 
the  Moslems.  By  a  secret  treaty  with  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  the  fact  of  which  is  coming  more  and 
more  conclusively  to  light,  she  had  undertaken 
to  frustrate  the  Crusade,  and  to  receive  import- 
ant commercial  privileges  at  Alexandria  as  coni- 
I)ensation  for  her  treachery.  When,  therefore, 
n  the  early  summer  of  1202,  the  army  of  the 
Crusade  was  collected  at  Venice  to  tike  ship,  it 
encountered  difflculties,  discouragements  and  ill- 
treatments  which  thickened  daily.  The  number 
assembled  was  not  equal  to  expectation.  Some 
had  gone  by  sea  froia  Flanders;  some  by  other 
routes.  But  Venice  had  provided  transport  for 
the  whole,  and  inflexibly  demanded  pay  for  the 
■whole.  The  money  in  hand  was  not  equal  to 
this  claim.  The  summer  was  lost  in  disputes 
and  attempted  compromises.  Many  of  the  cru- 
saders withdrew  in  disgust  and  went  home.  At 
length,  in  defiance  of  the  censures  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  many  leaders  and 
followers  of  the  expedition,  there  was  a  bargain 
struck,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  crusaders  were 
to  assist  the  Venetians  in  taking  and  plundering 
the  Christian  city  of  Zara,  a  dreaded  commerciiu 
rival  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Hungary,  himself  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  very  crusade  which  was 
now  to  be  turned  against  him.  The  infamous 
compact  was  carried  out.  Zara  was  taken,  and  in 
the  end  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Venetians. 
In  the  meantime,  the  doomed  city  was  occupied 
by  the  crusading  army  through  the  winter,  while 
a  still  more  perfidious  plot  was  being  formed. 
Old  Dandolo,  the  blind  doge  of  Venice,  was  the 
master  spirit  of  it.  He  was  helped  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Philip,  one  of  the  two  rivals  then 
fighting  for  the  imperial  crown  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Philip  had  married  a  daughter  of  Isaac 
II.  (Angelos),  made  emperor  at  Constantinople 
on  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Comnenus,  and  that 
feeble  prince  had  lately  been  dethroned  by  his 
brother.  The  son  and  heir  of  Isaac,  named 
Alexius,  had  escaped  from  Constantinople  and 
had  made  his  way  to  Philip  imploring  help. 
Either  Philip  conceived  the  idea,  or  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him,  that  the  armament  of  the  Crusade 
might  be  employed  to  place  the  young  Alexius 
on  the  throne  of  his  father.  To  the  Venetians 
the  scheme  was  more  than  acceptable.  It  would 
frustrate  the  Crusade,  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt  to  accomplish ; 
it  would  satisfy  their  ill-will  towards  the  By- 
zantines, and,  more  important  than  all  else,  it 
•would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  secure  im- 
measurable advantages  over  their  rivals  in  the 
great  trade  which  Constantinople  held  at  com- 
mand. The  martjuis  of  Mr-  cferrat,  conunander 
of  the  Crusade,  had  some  grievances  of  his  own 
and  some  ambitions  of  his  own,  which  made  hiiu 
favorable  to  the  new  project,  and  he  was  easily 
won  to  it.  The  three  influences  thus  combined  — 
those  of  Philip,  of  Dandolo,  and  of  Montferrat — 


overcame  all  opposition.  Some  who  opposed 
were  bribed,  some  were  intimidated,  some  were 
deluded  by  promises,  some  deserted  the  ranks. 
Pope  Innocent  remonstrated,  appealed  and  threat- 
ened in  vain.  The  pilgrim  liost,  ' '  changed  from 
a  crusading  army  into  a  filibustering  expedition," 
set  sail  from  Zara  in  vhe  spring  of  the  year  1203, 
and  was  landed,  the  following  June,  noi,  on  the 
shores  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  but  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.  Its  conquest,  pillage  and 
brutally  destructive  treatment  of  the  great  city 
are  described  in  another  place. —  E.  Pears,  The 
Fall  of  Co7U)tantinaple,  ch.  8-13. 

Also  in:  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  arcd 
Greek  Empires,  716-1453,  bk.  3,  ch.  3.— E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ihman  Empire,  ch.  59. — 
See,  also,  Byzantine  Empiiie:  A.  D.  1  03-1204. 

A.  D.  1201-1283. — Against  the  heathen  Sda- 
vonians  on  the  Baltic.  See  Livonia:  12TU-13Tn 
Centukies;  and  Puussia:  13th  Centuky. 

A.  D.  1209-1242. — Against  the  Albigense?. 
See  Albioenses. 

A.  D.  1212.— The  Children's  Crusade.— "The 
religious  wars  fostered  and  promoted  vice ;  and 
the  failure  of  army  after  army  was  looked  on  as 
a  clear  manifestation  of  God's  wrath  against  the 
sins  of  the  camp.  This  feeling  was  roused  to  its 
highest  pitch  when,  in  the  j-ear  1212,  certain 
priests  —  Nicolas  was  the  name  of  one  of  these 
mischievous  madmen  —  went  about  France  and 
Germany  calling  on  the  children  to  perform 
what  the  fathers,  through  their  wickedness,  had 
been  unable  to  effect,  promising  that  the  sea 
should  be  dry  to  enable  them  to  march  across ; 
that  the  Saracens  would  be  miraculously  stricken 
with  a  panic  at  the  sight  of  them;  that  Gotl 
would,  through  the  hands  of  children  only, 
whose  lives  were  yet  pure,  work  the  recoverjy  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Sepulchre.  Thousands — it  is 
said  fifty  thousand  —  children  of  both  si'xes  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  They  listened  to  the  im- 
passioned preaching  of  the  monks,  believed  their 
lying  miracles,  their  visions,  their  portents,  their 
references  to  the  Scriptures,  and,  m  spite  of  all 
that  their  parents  could  do,  rushed  to  take  the 
Cross,  boys  and  girls  together,  and  streamed 
along  the  roads  which  led  to  Marseilles  and 
Gmoa,  singing  hymns,  waving  branches,  reply- 
ing to  those  who  asked  whither  they  were  going, 
'  We  go  to  Jerusalem  to  deliver  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre,' and  shouting  their  rallying  cry,  'Lord 
Jesus,  give  us  back  thy  Holy  Cross. '  They  ad- 
mitted whoever  came,  provided  he  took  the 
Cross;  the  infection  spread,  and  the  children 
could  not  be  restrained  from  joining  them  in  the 
towns  and  villages  along  their  route.  Their 
miserable  parents  pui  them  in  prison;  they  es- 
caped; they  forbade  them  to  go;  the  children 
went  in  spite  of  prohibition.  They  had  no 
money,  no  provisions,  no  leaders ;  but  the  charity 
of  the  towns  they  pa.sscd  through  supported 
them.  At  thei'*  rear  streamed  the  usual  tail  of 
camp  followers.  .  .  .  There  were  two  main  bodies. 
One  of  these  directed  its  way  through  Germany, 
across  the  Alps,  to  Genoa.  On  the  road  they 
were  robbed  of  all  the  gifts  which  had  been  pre- 
sented them;  they  were  exposed  to  heat  and 
want,  and  very  many  either  died  on  the  march 
or  wandered  away  from  the  road  and  so  became 
lost  to  sight ;  when  they  reached  Italy  they  dis- 
persed about  the  country,  seeking  food,  were 
stripped  by  the  villagers,  and  in  some  cases  were 
reduced  to  slavery.     Only  seven  thousand  out  of 
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their  number  arrived  at  Genoa.  Here  they  stayed 
for  some  days.  They  looked  down  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  hoping  tluit  its  bright  waves 
would  divide  to  let  them  pass.  But  they  did 
not;  there  was  no  miracle  wrought  in  their 
favour ;  a  few  of  noble  birth  were  received  among 
the  Genoese  families,  and  have  given  rise  to  dis- 
tinguished houses  of  Genoa ;  among  them  is  the 
house  of  Vivaldi.  The  rest,  disappointed  and 
disheartened,  made  their  way  back  again,  and 
got  home  at  length,  the  girls  with  the  loss  of 
their  virtue,  the  boys  with  the  loss  of  their  be- 
lief, all  barefooted  and  in  rags,  laughed  at  by 
the  to.wns  they  went  through,  and  wondering 
why  they  had  ever  gone  at  all.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  German  army.  That  of  the  French  was 
not  so  fortunate,  for  none  of  them  ever  got  back 
again  at  all.  When  they  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
thinned  probably  by  the  same  causes  as  those 
which  had  dispersed  the  Germans,  they  found, 
like  their  brethren,  that  the  sea  did  not  open  a 
path  for  them,  as  had  been  promised.  Perhaps 
some  were  disheartened  and  went  home  ngain. 
But  fortune  appeared  to  favour  them.  There 
were  two  worthy  merchants  at  Marseilles,  named 
Hugh  Ferrens,  and  William  Porcus,  Iron  Hugh 
and  Pig  William,  who  traded  with  the  East,  and 
had  in  port  seven  ships,  in  which  they  proposed 
to  convey  the  children  to  Palestine.  With  a 
noble  generosity  th  offered  to  take  them  for 
nothing,  all  for  love  of  religion,  and  out  of  the 
pure  kindness  of  their  hearts.  Of  course  this 
offer  was  accepted  with  joy,  and  the  seven  ves- 
sels laden  with  the  happy  little  Crusaders,  sing- 
ing their  hymns  and  flying  their  banners,  sailed 
out  from  Marseilles,  boimd  for  the  East,  accom- 

fianied  by  William  the  Good  and  Hugh  the  Pious, 
t  was  not  known  to  the  children,  of  course,  that 
the  chief  trade  of  these  merchants  was  the  lucra- 
tive business  of  kidnapping  Christian  children 
for  the  Alexandrian  market.  It  was  so,  however, 
and  these  respectable  tradesmen  had  never  be- 
fore made  so  splendid  a  coup.  Unfortunately, 
off  the  Island  of  St.  Peter,  they  encountered  bad 
weather,  and  two  ships  went  down  with  all  on 
board.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  philanthropists.  Pig  William  and  Iron  Hugh, 
at  this  misfortune?  They  got,  however,  live 
ships  safely  to  Alexandna,  and  sold  all  their 
cargo,  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  buying  forty  of  the 
boys,  whom  he  brought  up  carefully  and  apart, 
intending  them,  doubtless,  for  his  best  soldiers.- 
A  dozen  refusing  to  change  their  faith  were 
martyred.  None  of  the  rest  ever  came  back. 
Nobody  in  Europe  seems  to  have  taken  much 
notice  of  this  extraonlinary  episode." — W.  Be- 
sant  and  E.  H.  Palmer,  Jerumlem,  cfi.  18. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Michaud,  Hint,  of  (he  Crusades, 
app.  no.  28. — G.  Z.  Gray,  The  Children's  Cru- 
sade. 

A.  D.  I2I2.— Against  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1146-1232. 

A.  D.  12x6-1229. — The  Sixth  Movement. — 
Frederic  II.  in  Jerusalem. — For  six  years  after 
the  betrayal  of  the  vows  of  the  crusaders  of  1203- 
1204  —  who  Hacked  Constantinople  instead  of 
rescuing  Jerusalem  —  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
■were  protected  by  a  truce  with  Saphadin,  the 
brother  of  Saladin,  who  had  succeeded  the  latter 
in  power.  Hostilities  >vere  then  rashly  provoked 
by  the  always  foolish  Latins,  and  they  soon 
found  themselves  reduced  to  sore  straits,  calling 
upon  Europe  for  fresh  help.  Pope  Innocent  III 
41  .  . 


did  not  scruple  to  second  their  appeal.  A  new- 
crusade  was  preached  with  great  earnestness,  and 
a  general  Council  of  the  Church  —  the  Fourth  of 
Lateran  —  was  convened  for  the  stimulation  of 
it.  "  The  Fifth  Crusade  [or  the  Sixth,  us  more 
commonly  numbered],  the  result  of  this  re.solu 
tion,  was  divided  in  the  seciuel  into  three  mari- 
time expeditions;  the  first  [A.  D.  1316]  consist- 
ing principally  of  Himgarians  under  their  king, 
Andrew;  the"  second  [A.  D.  1318]  composed  of 
Germans,  Italians,  French  and  English  nobles 
and  their  followers ;  and  the  third  [.V.  D.  1338] 
led  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  in  person.  .  .  . 
Though  the  King  of  Hungary  was  attended  by 
the  flower  of  a  nation  which,  before  its  con- 
version to  Christianity,  had  been  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  Western  Europe,  the  arms  of  that 
monarch,  even  aided  by  the  junction  of  numer- 
ous German  crusaders  under  the  dukes  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria,  performed  nothing  wortliy  of 
notice :  and  after  a  single  campaign  in  Palestine, 
in  which  the  Mussulman  territories  were  ineffect- 
ually ravaged,  the  fickle  Andrew  deserted  the 
cause  and  returned  with  his  forces  to  Europe. 
His  defection  did  not  prevent  the  duke  of  Aus- 
tria, with  the  German  crusaders,  from  remaining, 
in  concert  with  the  King  of  Jenisalem.  his  barons, 
and  the  knights  of  the  three  religious  orders, 
for  the  defence  of  Palestine;  and,  m  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  constancy  of  these  faithful  cham- 
pions of  the  Cross  was  rewarded  by  the  arrival 
of  numerous  reinforcements  from  Germany.  .  .  . 
It  was  resolved  to  change  the  scene  of  warfare 
from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Syrian  shore  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  .  .  .  and  the  situation  of 
Damietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  pointed  out 
that  city  as  the  first  object  of  attack."  After  a 
siege  of  seventeen  months,  during  which  both, 
the  besieged  and  the  besiegers  suffered  horribly, 
from  famine  and  from  pestilence,  Damietta  was- 
taken  (A.  D.  1319).  Nine-tenths  of  its  popula- 
tion of  80,000  had  perished.  "  Both  during  the 
siege  and  after  the  capture  of  Damietta,  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  had  filled  the  infidels  with  con- 
sternation ;  and  the  alarm  which  was  betrayed  ia 
their  counsels  proved  that  the  crusaders,  ia 
choosing  that  country  for  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, had  assailed  the  Mussulman  power  in  its. 
most  vital  and  vulnerable  point.  Of  the  two 
sons  of  Saphadin,  Coradinns  and  Camel,  who 
were  now  uneasily  seated  on  the  thrones  of  Da- 
mascus and  Cairo,  the  former,  in  despair  of  pre- 
serving Jerusalem,  had  already  demolished  its. 
fortifications;  and  the  brothers  agreed  in  re- 
peatedly offering  the  cession  of  the  holy  city  and 
of  all  Palestine  to  the  Christians,  ii]iou  the  single  . 
condition  of  their  evacuating  Egypt.  Every 
object  which  had  been  ineffectually  proposed  in 
repeated  Crusades,  since  the  fatal  battle  of 
Tiberias,  might  now  have  been  gloriously  ob- 
tained by  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  and  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and  English 
leaders,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  all  eagerly 
desired  to  embrace  the  offer  of  the  Sultans.  But 
the  obstinate  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  sur- 
viving papal  legate.  Cardinal  Pelagius,  of  the 
Italian  chieftains,  and  of  the  knights  of  the  other 
two  religious  orders,  by  hoh'ing  out  the  rich 
prospect  of  the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Egypt, 
ovemded  every  wise  and  temperate  argument  in 
the  Christian  councils,  and  produced  a  rejection 
of  all  compromise  with  tlie  infidels.  After  a 
winter  of  luxurious  inaction,  the  legate  led  the- 
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■crusading  liost  from  Damietta  towanl  Cairo 
(A.  D.  1220)."  The  expedition  wa.s  as  disa.s- 
trous  in  it.s  result  as  it  was  imbecile  in  its  leader- 
ship. The  whole  army,  caught  by  the  rising  of 
the  Nile,  was  placed  in  so  helpless  a  situation  that 
it  was  glad  to  purchase  escape  by  the  surrender  of 
Damietta  and  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  The 
retreat  of  the  greater  part  of  these  crusaders  did 
not  end  until  they  had  reached  home.  Pope 
Honorius  III.  (who  had  succeeded  Innocent  III. 
in  1216)  strove  to  shift  responsibility  for  the 
failure  from  his  wretched  legate  to  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II..  who  hud  thus  far  evaded  the  ful- 
filment of  his  crusading  promises  and  vows, 
being  occupied  in  struggles  with  the  papacy. 
At  length,  in  1228,  Frederic  embarked  for 
Palestine  with  a  small  force,  pursued  by  the 
maledictions  of  the  i)ope,  who  denounced  him 
for  daring  to  assume  the  Cross  while  under  the 
ban  of  the  church,  as  much  as  he  had  denounced 
liim  before  for  neglecting  it.  But  the  free- 
thinking  IIohenstaulTen  cared  little,  apparentlj% 
and  went  his  way,  shunned  scrupulously  by  all 
pious  souls,  including  the  knights  of  Palestine, 
<?xcept  those  of  the  Teutonic  order.  With  the 
help  of  the  latter  he  occupied  and  refortifled 
Jaffa  and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with 
the  Sultan  which  restored  Jerusalem  to  the 
Christians,  reserving  certain  rights  to  the  Ma- 
hometans; giving  up  likewise  Bethlehem,  Naz- 
areth and  some  other  places  to  the  Christians, 
and  securing  peace  for  ten  years.  Frederic 
liad  married,  a  few  years  before,  for  his  second 
€mpress,  lolante,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  John  de  Brienne. 
With  the  hand  of  this  princess,  he  received  from 
lier  father  a  solemn  transfer  of  all  his  rights  to 
that  shadowy  throne.  He  now  claimed  those 
rights,  and,  entering  Jerusalem,  with  the  Teu- 
tonic knights  (A.  1).  1229),  he  crowned  himself 
its  king.  The  patriarch,  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers  refused  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony ; 
the  pope  denounced  Frederic's  advantageous 
treaty  as  soon  as  he  had  news  of  it,  and  all  that 
it  gained  for  the  Christians  of  Palestine  was 
thrown  away  by  them  as  speedily  as  possible. — 
Major  Procter,  Hist,  of  the  Crusades,  ch.  5,  sect. 
2. — "No  Crusader,  since  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
had  effected  so  much  as  Frederick  the  Second. 
What  would  he  not  have  obtained,  had  the 
Pope,  the  Patriarch  and  the  Orders  given  him 
their  •  hearty  cooperation  ?  " — T.  L.  Kington, 
Ilist.  of  Frederick  11. ,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1 238- 1 280.— Against  the  Bogomiles. 
Sec  Balkan  and  Danuuian  States:  Oth-IGtu 
Centuijies  (Bosnia,  etc.) 

A.  D.  1242. —  The  Invasion  of  Palestine  by 
the  Carismians.    See  Jerusalem:  A.  D.  1242. 

A.  D.  1248-1254.— The  Seventh  Movement. 
—  Expedition  of  Saint  Louis  to  Rgjpt. —  The 
Seventh  Crusade  was  undertaken,  with  little  aid 
from  other  countries,  by  the  devout  and  wonder- 
fully Christian-like  yovnig  king  of  France,  Louis 
IX. ,  afterwards  canonized,  and  known  in  history 
OS  St.  Louis.  "  He  carried  it  out  with  a  picked 
army,  furnished  by  the  feudal  chivalry  and  by 
the  religious  and  military  orders  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Isle  of 
Cyprus  was  the  trysting-place  appointed  for  all 
the  forces  of  the  expedition.  Louis  arrived 
there  on  the  12th  of  September,  1248,  and  reck- 
oned upon  remaining  there  only  a  few  days ;  for 
It  was  Egypt  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach. 


The  Christian  world  was  at  that  time  of  opinion 
that,  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  neces.sary 
first  of  all  to  strike  a  blow  at  Islamism  in  Egypt, 
wherein  its  chief  strength  resided.  But  scarcely 
had  the  crusaders  formed  a  junction  in  Cyprus, 
when  the  vices  of  the  expedition  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  its  chief  began  to  be  manifest.  Louis, 
unshakable  in  his  religious  zeal,  was  wanting  in 
clear  iileas  and  fixed  resolves  as  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  design.  .  .  .  He  did  not  succeed  in 
winning  a  majority  in  the  council  of  chiefs  over 
to  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  speedy 
departure  for  Egypt;  it  was  decided  to  pas.s  the 
winter  in  Cyprus.  ...  At  last  a  start  was  made 
from  Cyprus  in  May,  1249,  and,  in  spite  of  vio- 
lent gales  of  wind  which  dispersed  a  large  num- 
ber of  vessels,  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  June 
before  Damietta.  .  .  .  Having  become  mas- 
ters of  Damietta,  St.  Louis  and  the  crusaders 
committed  the  same  fault  there  as  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus:  they  halted  there  for  an  indefinite  time. 
They  were  expecting  fresh  crusaders;  and  they 
spent  the  time  of  expectation  in  (luarreling  over 
the  partition  of  the  booty  taken  in  the  city. 
They  made  away  with  it,  they  wasted  it  blindly. 
.  .  .  Louis  saw  and  deplored  these  irregulari- 
ties, without  being  in  a  condition  to  stop  them. 
At  length,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1249,  after 
more  than  live  months'  inactivity  at  Damietta, 
the  crusjiders  put  themselves  once  more  in 
motion,  with  the  determination  of  mn'  lung 
upon  Babylon,  that  outskirt  of  Cairo,  m  ailed 
Old  Cairo,  which  the  greater  part  of  them,  in 
their  ignorance,  mistook  for  the  real  Babylon, 
and  where  they  flattered  themselves  they  would 
find  immense  riches,  and  avenge  the  olden  suffer- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  captives.  The  Mussulmans 
had  found  time  to  recover  from  their  first  fright, 
and  to  organize,  at  all  points,  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. On  the  8tli  of  February,  12.')0,  a  battle 
took  place  twenty  leagues  from  Damietta,  at 
Mansourah  ('the  city  of  victory'),  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile.  .  .  .  The  battle-field  was  left 
that  day  to  the  crusaders .  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  occupy  it  as  conquerors,  for,  three 
days  afterwanls,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1250, 
the  camp  of  St.  Louis  was  assailed  by  clouds 
of  Saracens,  horse  and  foot,  Mamelukes  and 
Bedouins.  All  surprise  had  vanished,  the  Mus- 
sulmans measured  at  a  glance  the  numbers  of 
the  Christians,  and  attacked  them  in  full  assur- 
ance of  success,  whatever  heroism  they  might 
display ;  and  the  crusaders  themselves  indulged 
in  no  more  self-illusion,  and  thought  only  of 
defending  themselves.  Lack  of  provisions  and 
sickness  soon  rendered  defence  almost  as  impos- 
sible as  attack;  every  day  saw  the  Christian 
camp  more  and  more  encumbered  with  the 
famine-stricken,  the  dying,  and  the  dead;  and 
the  necessity  for  retreating  became  evident." 
An  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy  failed, 
because  they  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the 
king  as  hostage, —  which  none  would  concede. 
"On  the  5th  of  April,  12,50,  the  crusadei-s 
decided  upon  retreating.  This  was  the  most 
deplorable  scene  of  a  deplorable  drama ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was,  for  the  king,  an  occasion 
for  displaying,  in  their  most  sublime  and 
attractive  traits,  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian. 
Whilst  sickness  and  famine  were  devastating  the 
camp,  Louis  made  himself  visitor,  physician 
and  comforter ;  and  his  presence  and  his  words 
exercised  upon  the  worst  cases  a  searching  influ- 
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encc.  .  .  .  When  the  5th  of  April,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  retreat,  had  come,  Louis  liimself  was 
ill  and  much  enfeebled.  He  was  urged  to  go 
aboard  one  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  descend 
the  Nile,  carrying  the  wounded  and  the  most 
suffering ;  but  he  refused  absolutely,  saying,  '  I 
don't  separate  from  my  people  in  tlie  hour  of 
danger.'  He  remained  on  land,  and  wlien  he 
had  to  move  forward  he  fainted  away.  When 
ue  came  to  himself,  he  was  amongst  the  last  to 
leave  the  camp.  ...  At  four  leagues  distance 
from  the  camp  it  had  just  left,  the  rear-guard  of 
the  crusaders,  harassed  l)y  clouds  of  Saracens, 
was  obliged  to  halt.  Louis  could  no  longer 
keep  on  his  horse.  '  He  was  put  up  at  a  house,' 
says  Joinville,  'and  laid,  almost  dead,  upon  the 
lap  of  a  tradeswoman  from  Paris;  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  would  not  last  till  evening.'" 
The  king,  in  this  condition,  with  the  whole 
wreck  or  his  army, —  only  10,000  in  number 
remaining  to  him, —  were  taken  prisoners.  Their 
release  from  captivity  was  purchased  a  month 
later  by  the  surrender  of  Damietta  and  a  ran- 
som-payment of  500,000  livres.  They  made 
their  way  to  St.  Jean  d'  Acre,  in  Palestine, 
whence  many  of  them  returned  home.  But 
King  Louis,  with  some  of  his  knights  and  men- 
at-arms  —  how  many  is  not  known  —  stayed  yet 
in  the  Holy  Land  for  four  years,  striving  and 
hoping  against  hope  to  accomplish  something 
for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  expending 
"in  small  works  of  piety,  sympathy,  protection, 
and  care  for  the  future  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion in  Asia,  his  time,  his  strength,  his  pecun- 
iary resources,  and  tlio  ardor  of  a  soul  which 
could  not  remain  idly  abandoned  to  sorrowing 
over  great  desires  unsatisfied."  The  good  and 
pious  but  ill-guided  king  returned  to  France 
in  the  summer  of  1254,  and  was  received  with 
great  joy. —  P.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  17. 

Also  in  :  Sire  De  Joinville,  Memoirs  of  Saint 
Louis,  pt.  2. —  J.  F.  Michaud,  //w<.  of  the  Cru- 
sades, hks.  13-14. 

A.  D.  1252.— The  movement  of  "the  Pas- 
tors."— On  the  arrival  in  France  of  the  news  of 
the  disastrous  failure  of  Saint  Louis's  expedition 
to  Egypt,  there  occurred  an  outbreak  of  fanati- 
cism as  insensate  as  that  of  the  children's  crusade 
of  forty  years  before.  It  was  said  to  have 
originated  with  a  Hungarian  named  Jacob,  who 
began  to  proclaim  that  Christ  rejected  the  great 
ones  o-  the  earth  from  His  service,  and  that  the 
delivemnce  of  the  Holy  City  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  poor  and  humble.  "Shepheixls 
left  their  flocks,  labourers  laid  down  the  plough, 
to  follow  his  footsteps.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Pastors 
was  given  to  these  village  crusaders.  ...  At 
length,  assembled  to  the  number  of  more  than 
100,000,  these  redoubtable  pilgrims  left  Paris  and 
divided  themselves  into  sevenil  troops,  to  repair 
to  the  coast,  whence  they  were  to  embark  for  the 
East.  The  city  of  Orleans,  which  happened  to 
be  in  their  passage,  became  the  theatre  of  fright- 
ful disorders.  The  progress  of  their  enormities 
at  length  created  serious  alarm  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  magistracy;  orders  were  sent  to 
the  provinces  to  pursue  and  disperse  these  turbu- 
lent and  seditious  bands.  The  most  numerous 
assemblage  of  the  Pastors  was  fixed  to  take  place 
at  Bourges,  where  the  'master  of  Hungary' 
[Jacob]  was  to  perform  miracles  and  communi- 
cate the  will  of  Heaven.     Their  arrival  in  that 


city  wa.s  the  signal  for  murder,  fire  and  pillage. 
The  irritated  people  took  up  arms  and  marched 
against  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace; 
they  overtook  them  between  Mortemer  and 
Villeneuve-sur-le-Cher,  where,  in  spite  of  their 
numbers,  they  were  routed,  and  received  the 
punishment  due  to  their  brigandages.  Jacob  had 
ins  head  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  an  axe ;  many  of 
his  companions  and  disciples  met  with  death  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  were  consigned  to  punish- 
ment; the  remainder  took  to  flight." — J.  F. 
Michaud,  Tlist.  of  the  Crumdts,  lik.  14. 

A.  D.  1256-1259.  —  Against  Eccelino  di 
Romano.     SeeVKUON.v:  A.  I).  XI'MV-Vim. 

A.  D.  1270-1271. — The  last  undertakings. — 
Saint  Louis  at  Tunis.  —  Prince  Edward  in 
Palestine. — "For  st;ven  years  after  his  return  to 
Fmnce,  from  1254  to  1261,  Louis  seemed  to  think 
no  more  about  them  [the  crusades],  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  spoke  of  them  even  to 
his  most  intimate  contidants;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  calnmess,  he  was  living,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  in  a  continual  ferment  of 
imagination  and  internal  fever,  even  flattering 
himself  that  some  favorable  circumstance  would 
call  him  back  to  his  interrupted  work.  ...  In 
1261,  Louis  held,  at  Paris,  a  Parliament,  at  which, 
without  any  talk  of  a  new  crusiule,  measures 
were  taken  which  revealed  an  idea  of  it.  .  .  .  In 
1263  the  crusade  was  openly  preached.  .  .  .  All 
objections,  all  warnings,  all  anxieties  came  to 
nothing  in  the  face  of  Louis's  fixed  idea  and 
pious  passion.  He  started  from  Paris  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1270,  a  sick  man  almost  already,  but 
with  roul  content,  and  probably  the  only  one 
without  misgiving  in  the  midst  of  all  his  com- 
rades. It  was  once  more  at  Aigues-Mortes  that 
he  went  to  embark.  All  was  as  yet  dark  and 
undecided  as  to  the  plan  of  the  expedition.  .  .  . 
Steps  were  taken  at  haphazard  with  full  trust 
in  Providence  and  utter  forgetfulness  that  Provi- 
dence does  not  absolve  men  from  foresight.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  in  Sardinia,  after  four  days'  halt  at 
Cagliari,  that  Louis  announced  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  crusade,  assembled  aboard  his  ship,  tho 
'Mount joy,'  that  he  was  making  for  Tunis,  and 
that  their  Chri.stian  work  would  commence  there. 
The  king  of  Tunis  (as  he  was  then  called),  Mo- 
hammed Mostiinser,  had  for  some  time  been  talk- 
ing of  his  desire  to  become  a  Christian,  if  ho 
could  be  efficiently  protected  against  the  seditions 
of  his  subjects.  Louis  welcomed  with  transport 
the  prospect  of  Mussulman  conversions.  .  .  . 
But  on  the  17th  of  July,  when  the  fleet  arrived 
before  Tunis,  the  admiral,  Florent  de  Varennes, 
probably  without  the  king's  orders,  and  with 
that  want  of  reflection  which  was  conspicuous  at 
each  step  of  the  enterprise,  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  harbor  and  of  some  Tunisian 
ves.sels  as  prize,  and  sent  word  to  the  king  '  that 
he  had  only  to  support  him  and  that  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  troops  might  be  effected  with 
perfect  safety. '  Thus  war  was  commenced  at 
the  very  first  moment  against  the  JSIussulmau 
prince  whom  there  had  been  promise  of  seeing 
before  long  a  Christian.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, after  some  fight  between  the  Tunisians 
and  the  crusaders,  so  much  political  and  military 
blindness  produced  its  natural  consequences. 
The  re-enforcements  promised  to  Louis  by  his 
brother  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  had 
not  arrived;  provisions  were  falling  short;  and 
the  heats  of  an  African  summer  were  working 
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havoc  amongst  the  army  with  such  rapidity  tiint 
before  long  tliere  was  no  time  to  bury  the  dead ; 
but  they  were  cast  pell-mell  into  the  ditch  which 
surrounded  the  camp,  and  the  air  was  tainted 
thereby.  On  the  Iki  of  August  Louis  was 
attacked  by  the  epidemic  fever."  On  the  25th 
of  August  he  died.  His  son  and  successor, 
Philip  III.,  held  his  ground  before  Tunis  until 
November,  when  he  gladly  accepted  a  payment 
of  money  from  the  Tunisian  prince  for  with- 
drawing his  army.  DLsaster  followed  him.  A 
storm  destroyed  part  of  his  lleet,  with  4,000  or 
5,000  men,  and  sunk  all  the  treasure  lie  had 
received  from  the  Moslems.  On  the  journey 
home  through  Italy  his  wife  met  with  an  acci- 
dent which  ended  her  life  and  that  of  her  prema- 
turely born  child.  The  young  kin^  arrived  at 
Paris,  May,  1271,  bringing  the  remains  of  five  of 
his  family  for  burial  at  St  Denis:  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  father,  his  brother,  and  his  brother-in- 
law, —  all  victims  of  the  fatal  crusade.  While 
France  was  thus  burying  the  last  of  her  crusad- 
ers. Prince  Edward  (afterwards  King  Edward  I.) 
of  England,  landed  in  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  few 
hundred  knights  and  men  at  arms.  Joined  by 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  he  had  an  army 
of  0,000  or  7,000  men,  with  which  he  took  Naza- 
reth and  made  there  a  bloody  sacrifice  to  the 
memory  of  the  gentle  Nazarene.  He  did  nothing 
more.  Being  wounded  by  an  assassin,  he  ar- 
ranged a  truce  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and 
returned  home.  His  expedition  was  the  la.st 
from  Europe  which  strove  with  the  Moslems  for 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Christians  of  Palestine, 
who  still  held  Acre  and  Tyre,  Sidon  and  a  few 
other  coast  cities,  were  soon  afterwards  over 
whelmed,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent  in 
Syria  was  undisputed  any  more  by  force  of  arms, 
though  many  voices  cried  vainly  against  it.  The 
spirit  of  the  Crusades  had  "expired. — F.  P. 
Quizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  17. 

Also  in  :  J.  F.  Michaud,  lliist.  of  tite  Crusades, 
bk.  15. 

A.  D.  1291. — The  end  of  the  Christian  King- 
dom of  Jerusalem.  See  Jekusalem:  A.  D. 
1291. 

A.  D.  1299. — "^^^  '^^^  campaign  of  the 
Templars. — "After  the  fall  of  Acre  [A.  D. 
1291]  the  headquarters  of  the  Templars  were 
established  at  Limisso  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  urgent  letters  were  sent  to  Europe  for 
succour."  In  1295,  James  de  Molay,  the  head  of 
the  English  province,  became  Grand  Master,  and 
goon  after  his  arrival  in  Palestine  he  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Ghazan  Khan,  the  Mongol  ruler 
of  Persia,  who  had  married  a  Christian  princess 
of  Armenia  and  was  not  unfriendly  to  the 
Christians,  as  against  the  ^Mamelukes  of  Egypt, 
with  whom  he  was  at  war.  The  Mongol  Khan 
invited  the  Templars  to  join  him  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  they  did  so  in 
the  spring  of  1299,  at  Antioch.  "An  army  of 
30,000  men  was  placed  by  the  Mogul  emperor 
under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Master,  and 
the  combined  forces  moved  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  towards  Damascus.  In  a  great  battle 
fought  at  Ilems,  the  troops  of  the  sultans  of 
Damascus  and  Egypt  were  entirely  defeated  and 
pursued  with  great  slaughter  until  nightfall. 
Aleppo,  Hems,  Damascus,  and  all  the  principal 
cities,  surrendered  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Moguls,  and  the  Templars  once  again  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph,  visited  the  Holy  Srpulchre 


and  celebrated  Easter  on  Mount  Zion."  The 
khan  sent  ambassadors  to  Europe,  offering  the 
possession  of  Palestine  to  the  Christian  powers 
if  they  would  give  him  their  alliance  and  sup- 
port, but  none  responded  to  the  call.  Ghazan 
Khan  fell  ill  and  withdrew  from  Syria;  the 
Templars  retreated  to  Cyp»"us  once  more  and 
their  military  career,  as  the  champions  of  the 
Cro.ss,  was  at  an  end. — C.  G.  Addison,  The 
Knights  Templars,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  II.  II.  Howarth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols, 
pt.  3,  c/i.  S. 

Effects  and  consequences  of  the  Crusades 
in  Europe. — "The  principle  of  the  crusades 
was  a  savage  fanaticism ;  and  the  most  import- 
ant effects  were  analogous  to  the  cause.  Each 
pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred 
spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine;  and 
each  relic  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  train 
of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief  of  the 
Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their 
practice  by  new  superstitions ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  inquisition,  the  mendicant  orders 
of  monks  and  friars,  the  last  abuse  of  indulgences, 
and  the  final  progress  of  idolatry,  flowed  from 
the  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war.  The 
active  spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of 
their  reason  and  religion ;  and  if  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  were  the  times  of  darkness,  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of 
absurdity  and  fable.  .  .  .  Some  philosop'.iers 
have  applauded  the  propitious  influence  of  these 
holy  wars,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  checked 
rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity  of  Europe. " 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rmian 
Empire,  ch.  61. — "The  crusades  may  be  con- 
sidered as  material  pilgrimages  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  their  influence  upon  general  morality 
seems  to  hav^  been  altogether  pernicious.  Those 
who  served  under  the  cross  would  not  indeed 
have  lived  very  virtuously  at  home;  but  the 
confidence  in  their  own  merits  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  expeditions  inspired  must  have 
aggravated  the  ferocity  and  dissoluteness  of 
their  ancient  habits.  Several  historians  attest 
the  depravation  of  morals  which  existed,  both 
among  the  crusaders  and  in  the  states  formed 
out  of  their  conquests." — H.  Hallam,  The  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  9.  pt.  1. — "  It  was  not  possible  for  the 
crusaders  to  travel  through  so  many  countries, 
and  to  behold  their  various  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, without  acquiring  information  and  im- 
provement. Their  views  enlarged;  their  pre- 
judices wore  off;  new  ideas  crowded  into  their 
minds;  and  they  must  have  been  sensible,  on 
many  occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own 
manners  when  compared  with  those  of  a  more 
polished  people.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  we  discover, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  crusades, 
greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  greater 
pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste 
in  pleasure  and  amusements,  together  with  a 
more  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading^ 
gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to  these  wild  expe- 
ditions, the  effect  of  superstition  and  folly,  we 
owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to 
dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance.  But  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  the  crusades  took  place 
slowly ;  their  influence  upon  the  state  of  property, 
and,  consequently,  of  power,  in  the  diilerent 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate  as 
well  as  discernible. " — W.  Robertson,  View  of  tha 
Progress  of  Soc,  in  Europe,  sect.  1. — "The  cru- 
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sades  are  not,  in  my  mind,  cither  the  popular 
delusions  that  our  cheap  literature  has  determined 
them  to  be,  nor  papal  conspiracies  against  kings 
and  peoples,  as  they  appear  to  the  Protestant 
controversialist;  nor  the  savage  outbreaks  of 
expiring    barbarism,    thirsting    for   blood    and 

{)lunder,  nor  volcanic  explosions  of  religious 
ntolerancc.  I  believe  them  to  have  been,  in 
their  deep  sources,  and  in  tlie  minds  of  their  best 
champions,  and  in  the  main  tendency  of  their 
results,  capable  of  ample  justification.  They 
were  the  first  great  effort  of  mediaval  life  to  go 
beyond  the  pursuit  of  selfish  and  isolated 
ambitions;  they  were  the  trial-feat  of  the  young 
world,  essaying  to  use,  to  the  glory  of  'Jod 
and  the  benefit  of  man,  the  arms  of  its  new 
knighthood.  .  .  .  That  in  the  end  they  were  a 
benefit  to  the  world  no  one  who  reads  can  doubt ; 
and  that  in  their  course  they  brought  out  a  love 
for  all  that  is  heroic  in  human  nature,  the  love 
of  freedom,  the  honour  of  prowess,  sympathy 
with  sorrow,  perseverance  to  the  last  and 
patient  endurance  without  hope,  the  chronicles 
of  the  age  al)uudantly  prove;  proving,  more- 
over, that  it  was  by  the  experience  of  those 
times  that  the  forms  of  those  virtues  were 
realized  and  presented  to  post<;rity. " — W.  Stubbs, 
Seventeen  Lects.  on  the  Study  of  Mcdiceval  and 
Mmkrn  JIM.,  led.  8. — "Though  begun  imdor 
the  name  and  influence  of  religious  belief,  the 
crusades  deprived  religious  ideas,  I  shall  not 
say  of  their  legitimate  share  of  influence,  but  of 
their  exclusive  and  despotic  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  This  result,  though  undoubtedly 
unforeseen,  arose  from  various  causes.  The  first 
was  evidently  the  novelty,  extent,  and  variety  of 
the  scene  which  displayed  itself  to  the  crusaders; 
what  generally  happens  to  travellers  happened 
to  them.  It  is  mere  common-place  to  say,  that 
travelling  gives  freedom  to  the  mind;  that  the 
habit  of  observing  different  nations,  different 
manners  and  different  opinions,  enlarges  the 
ideas,  and  disengages  the  judgment  from  old 
prejudices.  The  same  thing  happened  to  those 
nations  of  travellers  who  have  been  csilled  the 
crusaders;  their  minds  were  opened  and  raised 
by  having  seen  a  multitude  of  different  things, 
by  having  become  acquainted  with  other 
manners  than  their  own.  They  found  them- 
selves also  placed  in  connexion  with  two  states 
of  civilization,  not  only  different  from  their  own, 
but  more  advanced — the  Greek  state  of  society 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  IVIu-ssulman  on  the 
other.  ...  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the 
chronicles  the  impression  made  by  the  crusaders 
on  the  Mussulmans,  who  regarded  them  at  first 
as  the  most  brutal,  ferocious,  and  stupid  bar- 
barians they  had  ever  seen.  The  crusaders,  on 
their  part,  were  struck  with  the  riches  and 
elegance  of  manners  which  they  observed  among 
the  Mussulmans.  These  first  impressions  were 
succeeded  by  frequent  relations  between  the 
Mussulmans  and  Christians.  These  became  more 
extensive  and  important  than  is  commonly 
believed.  .  .  .  There  is  another  circumstance 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  the  court  of  Rome,  the  centre  of 
the  Church,  had  been  very  little  in  communi- 
cation with  the  laity,  unless  through  the  medium 
of  ecclesiastics ;  either  legates  sent  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy.  There  were  always  some  laymen  in 
direct  relation  with  Rome ;  but  upon  the  whole. 


it  was  by  means  of  churf'hmen  thit  Rome  had 
any  communication  with  the  people  of  different 
countries.  I)urin>^-  the  cru8ade<^,  on  the  contrary, 
Rome  became  a  halting-place  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  crusfiders,  eitlier  in  going  or  returning. 
A  multitude  of  laymen  were  spectators  of  its 
policy  and  its  manners,  and  were  able  to  discover 
the  share  which  personal  interest  had  in  religious 
disputes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  newly- 
accjuired  knowledge  inspired  many  minds  with 
a  boldness  hitherto  unknown.  When  we  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  general  mind  at  the  termin- 
ation of  the  crusades,  especially  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  a  singular  fact :  religious  notions  underwent 
no  change,  and  were  not  replaced  by  contrary  or 
even  different  opinions.  Thought,  notwithstand- 
ing, had  become  more  free;  religious  creeds 
were  not  the  only  subject  on  which  the  human 
mind  exercised  its  faculties;  without  abandoning 
them,  it  began  occasionally  to  wander  from  them, 
and  to  take  other  directions.  .  .  .  The  social 
state  of  society  had  undergone  an  analogous 
change.  .  .  .  Without  entering  into  the  details 
...  we  may  collect  into  a  few  general  facts 
the  Influence  of  the  crusades  on  the  social  state 
of  Europe.  They  greatly  diminished  the 
number  of  petty  fiefs,  petty  domains,  and  petty 
proprietors;  they  concentrated  property  Imil 
power  in  a  smaller  number  of  hands.  It  is  from 
the  time  of  the  crusades  that  we  may  observe  the 
formation  and  growth  of  great  fiefs  —  the  exist- 
ence of  feudal  power  on  a  large  scale.  .  .  .  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
crusades.  Even  in  those  cases  where  small 
proprietors  preserved  their  fiefs,  they  did  not 
live  upon  them  in  such  an  insulated  state  as 
formerly.  The  possessors  of  great  fiefs  became 
so  many  centres  around  which  the  smaller  ones 
were  gathered,  and  near  which  they  came  to 
live.  During  the  crusades,  small  proprietors 
found  it  necessary  to  place  themselves  in  the 
train  of  some  rich  and  powerful  chief,  from  whom 
they  received  assistance  and  support.  They 
lived  with  him,  shared  his  fortune,  and  passed 
through  the  same  adventures  that  he  did.  When 
the  crusaders  returned  home,  this  social  spirit, 
this  habit  of  living  in  intercourse  with  superiors 
continued  to  subsist,  and  had  its  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  extension  of  the 
great  fiefs,  and  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
central  points  in  societjr,  in  place  of  the  general 
dispersion  which  previously  existed,  were  the 
two  principal  effects  of  the  crusades,  considered 
with  respect  to  their  influence  upon  feudalism. 
As  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  a  result  of 
the  same  nature  may  easily  be  perceived.  The 
crusiides  created  great  civic  communities.  Petty 
commerce  and  petty  industry  were  not  suflicient 
to  give  rise  to  communities  such  as  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  and  Flanders.  It  was  commerce 
on  a  great  scale — maritime  commerce,  and, 
especially,  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West, 
which  gave  them  birth ;  now  it  was  the  crusades 
Avhich  gave  to  the  maritime  commerce  the 
greatest  impulse  it  had  yet  received.  On  the 
whole,  when  we  survey  the  state  of  society  at 
the  end  of  the  crusades,  we  find  that  the  move- 
ment tending  to  dissolution  and  dispersion,  the 
movement  of  universal  localization  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  an  expression),  had  ceased,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  movement  in  the  contrary 
direction,  a  movement  of   ccutializatiou.    All 
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thingH  tended  to  mutual  approximation;  small 
tilings  were  absorbed  in  great  ones,  or  gathered 
round  them.  Sucli  was  the  direction  tlien 
talten  l»y  tiie  progress  of  society." — F.  Quizot, 
J  tut.  I'f  Virilization,  lert.  8  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1383.— The  Bishop  of  Norwich's 
Crusade  in  Flanders.  Sec  1<landeu8:  A.  1). 
188;{. 

A.  D.  1420-1431.— Crusade  arainst  the  Hus- 
•ites.     Heo  IJoiiK.Mi.v:  A.  D.  1419-1434. 

A.  D.  1442-1444.— Christian  Europe  against 
the  Turks.  8ee  Tl'ukh  (The  Ottomans): 
A.  D.  1403-1401. 

A.  D.  1467-1471.— Crusade  Instigated  by 
the  Pope  against  George  Podiebrao,  king  of 
Bohemia.     See  Boiik.mi.v:  A.  D.  14r,8-1471. 


CRYPTEIA,  The.    Sec  Kkypteia. 

CTESIPHON.— "The  Parthian  monarchs. 
like  the  Mi)gul  sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  delighted 
in  the  pastoral  life  of  their  S  ythian  ancestors, 
and  the  imperial  camp  was  frequently  pitched  in 
the  plain  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  of  only  three  miles 
from  Seleucia.  The  innumerable  attendants  on 
luxury  and  despotism  resorted  to  the  court,  and 
the  little  village  of  Ctesiphon  insensibly  swelled 
into  a  great  city.  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus, 
the  Roman  generals  penetrated  as  far  as  Ctesiphon 
and  Seleucia.  They  were  received  as  friends  by 
the  Greek  colony ;  they  attacked  as  enemies  the 
seat  of  the  Parthian  kings;  yet  both  cities  ex- 
perienced the  same  treatment.  The  sack  and 
conflagration  of  Seleucia,  with  the  massacre  of 
300, 000  of  the  inhabitants,  tarnished  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  triumph,  Seleucia,  already  exhausted 
by  the  neighborhood  of  a  too  powerful  rival,  sunk 
under  the  fatal  blow ;  but  Ctesiphon,  in  about 
thirty-three  years,  had  sufficiently  recovered  its 
strength  to  maintain  an  obstinate  siege  against 
the  emperor  Severus.  The  city  was,  however, 
taken  by  assault ;  the  king,  who  defended  it  in 
person,  escaped  with  precipitation;  100,000  cap- 
tives and  a  rich  booty  rewarded  the  fatigues  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  these  mis- 
fortunes, Ctesiphon  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  to 
Seleucia  as  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  East. " 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, eh.  8. — In  637  A.  D.  Ctesiphon  passed  into 
the  po.9ses8ion  of  the  Saracens.  See  Mahometan 
Conquest  and  E.mpire:  A.  D.  633-651. 

Also  in:  G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth  Oreat  Oriental 
Monarchy,  ch.  6. — See,  also,  Medain. 

CUATOS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aborigines: 
Pampas  Tuiues. 

CUBA  :  A.  D.  1492-1493.— Discovery  by 
Columbus.  See  America:  A.  D.  1492;  and 
1493-1496. 

A.  D.  1511. — Spanish  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  island. — "Of  tlie  islands,  Cuba  was 
the  second  discovered ;  but  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  plant  a  colony  there  during  the  lifetime 
of  Columbus;  who,  indeed,  after  skirting  the 
whole  extent  of  its  southern  coast,  died  in  the 
conviction  that  it  was  part  of  the  continent.  At 
length,  in  1511,  Diego,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  'admiral,'  who  still  maintained  the  seat  of 
government  in  Ilispaniola,  finding  the  mines  much 
exhausted  there,  proposed  to  occupy  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Cuba,  or  Pernandina,  as  it  is 
called,  in  compliment  to  the  Spanish  monarch. 
He  prepared  a  small  force  for  the  conquest,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  Don  Diego 


Velasquez.  .  .  .  Velasquez,  or  rather  his  lieuten- 
ant Narvaez,  who  t(M)k  the  ofllce  on  himself  of 
scouring  the  country,  met  with  no  serioiis  oppo- 
sition from  the  inhabitants,  who  were  of  the  same 
family  with  the  effeminate  natives  of  Ilispaniola. " 
After  the  conquest,  Velascjuez  was  appointed 
governor,  and  established  his  seat  of  government 
at  St.  Jago,  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  islan<l. 
— W.  II.  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  bk.  3, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Helps,  Spanith  Conquest  in 
America,  bk.  7. 

A.  D.  1514-1851.— Slow  development  of  the 
island. — Capture  of  Havana  by  the  English. 
— Discontent  with  Spanish  rule. — Conspira- 
cies of  revolution. — "Velasquez  founded  many 
of  the  towns  of  the  island,  the  first  of  which  was 
Baracoa,  then  Bayamo,  and  in  1514  Trinidad, 
Santo  Espiritu,  Puerto  Principe;  next,  in  1515, 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  as  also,  in  the  same  year,  the 
town  of  Habana.  .  .  .  This  period  (1511-1607)13 
particularly  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
from  the  fact  that  in  it  the  explorations  of  Her- 
nandez de  Cadoba  and  Griialva  to  Darien,  Yuca- 
tan, etc.,  were  inaugurated,  — events  which  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  Spanish  rule 
and  discovery,  paving  the  way  as  they  did  for 
the  exploration  of  Mexico  under  Hernando 
Cortes,  who,  in  the  early  history  of  Cuba,  fig- 
ures largely  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Governor 
Velasquez.  ...  In  1531,  Diego  Velasquez  died, 
—  his  death  hastened,  it  is  said,  by  the  troubles 
brought  upon  him  by  his  disputes  with  his 
insubordinate  lieutenant,  Cortes.  ...  In  the 
history  of  the  improvement  of  the  island,  hia 
government  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
many  of  the  later  governments ;  and  while  that 
great  evil,  slavery,  was  introduced  into  the 
island  in  his  time,  so  also  was  the  sugar  cane. 
.  .  .  Up  to  1538,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
specially  striking  in  the  general  history  of  the 
island,  if  we  except  the  constant  attacks  vith 
fire  and  sword  of  the  'fllibusteros,'  or  pirates  of 
all  nations,  from  which  most  all  the  sea-coast 
towns  suffered  more  or  less;  but  in  that  year 
there  arrived  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  a  man 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
history  and  discovery  of  the  new  world,  and 
named  as  Provincial  Governor  of  Florida  as 
well  as  of  Cuba, —  I  allude  to  Hernando 
de  Soto,  who  brought  with  him  10  large 
vessels,  prepared  and  fitted  out  expressly  for  the 
conquest  of  the  new  Spanish  territory  of  Florida. 
After  much  care  and  preparation,  this  expe- 
dition started  out  from  the  city  of  Habana, 
the  12th  of  May  [see  Florida:  A.  D.  1528-1542]. 
...  In  this  period,  also,  was  promulgated  that 
order,  secured,  it  is  believed,  by  the  noble  efforts 
of  Padre  Las  Casas,  prohibiting  the  enslaving  of 
the  aborigines ;  while,  also,  such  had  become  its 
importance  as  a  town,  all  vessels  directed  to  and 
from  Mexico  were  ordered  to  stop  at  Havana. 
In  the  period  of  years  that  elapsed  from  1607  to 
1762,  the  island  seems  to  have  been  in  a  perfect 
state  of  lethargy,  except  the  usual  changes  of 
its  many  Governors,  and  the  raids  made  upon  it 
by  pirates,  or  by  more  legalized  enemies  in  the 
form  of  French  and  English  men-of-war.  In 
this  latter  year,  however,  occurred  an  event  of 
much  import,  from  the  fact  that  after  it,  or 
upon  its  occurrence,  the  Government  of  Spain 
was  led  to  see  the  great  importance  of  Cuba,  and 
particularly  Havana,  as  the  'Key  to  the  New 
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World,' — this  event  was  tlie  taking  of  Havana 
by  the  English.  Ou  the  6th  of  June,  1702.  tiierc 
arrived  oil  the  port  of  Havana  an  Engli.sh 
squadron  of  32  ships  and  frigates,  with  some  200 
tnin.sports,  bringing  with  thorn  a  force  of  nearly 
20,000  men  of  all  arms,  under  command  of  tlit! 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  This  formidabli!  arnm- 
ment,  the  largest  that  America  had  ever  .seen, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Havana,  whoso  garrison 
consisted  at  that  time  of  only  about  2,700  regu- 
lars and  the  volunteers  that  took  up  arms  imme- 
diately for  the  defense  of  the  place.  .  .  .  The 
ffarrison,  however,  made  a  very  gallant  and  pro- 
onged  defense,  notwithstanding  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  and  Anally,  surrendering, 
were  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  the  EnglLsh  thus  coming  into  possession  of 
the  most  important  defences  on  the  coast,  and. 
subsequently,  taking  possession  of  the  town  of 
Matanzas.  Remainmg  in  possession  of  this  por- 
tion of  tlic  Island  of  Cuba  for  many  months 
(until  July  0,  1763).  the  English,  by  importing 
negro  labor  to  cultivate  the  large  tracts  of  wild 
land,  and  by  shipping  large  quantities  of 
European  merchandize,  gave  a  start  to  the  trade 
and  traftlc  of  the  island  that  pushed  it  far  on  its 
way  to  the  state  of  prosperity  it  has  now 
reached ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  at  Paris,  in 
February,  1768  [see  Seven  Years  War],  was 
restored  to  Spain  the  portion  of  the  island 
wrested  from  her  by  the  English.  ...  In  this 
period  (1762-1801)  the  island  made  rapid  ad- 
vances in  improvement  and  civilization,  many  of 
the  Captains-General  of  tliis  period  doing  much 
to  improve  the  towns  and  the  people,  beautify- 
ing the  streets,  erecting  buildings,  etc.  In  1763, 
a  large  emigration  took  place  from  Florida,  and  in 
1795  the  French  emigrants  from  Santo  Domingo 
came  on  to  the  island  in  large  numbers.  .  .  .  From 
1801,  rapid  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
island  has  taken  place.  ...  At  various  times 
insurrections,  some  of  them  quite  serious  in  their 
nature,  have  shown  what  the  natural  desire  of 
the  native  population  is  for  greater  privileges 
and  freedom.  ...  In  1823,  there  was  a  society 
of  'soles,'  as  it  was  called,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  the  island,  having  at  its  head 
young  D.  Francisco  Lemus,  and  having  for  its 
pretext  that  the  island  was  about  to  be  sold  to 
England.  In  1829,  there  was  discovered  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Black  Eagle,  as  it  was  called 
(Aguila  Negra),  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
population  to  obtain  their  freedom,  some  of  the 
Mexican  settlers  in  the  island  being  prominent 
in  it.  The  insurrection,  or  attempt  at  one,  by 
the  blacks  in  1844,  was  remarkable  for  its  wide- 
spread ramifications  among  the  slaves  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  its  thorough  organization, — 
the  intention  being  to  murder  all  the  whites  on 
the  island.  Other  minor  insurrections  there 
were,  but  it  remained  for  Narciso  Lopez,  with  a 
force  of  some  300  men,  to  make  the  most  im- 
portant attempt  [1851],  in  which  he  lost  his  life, 
to  free  the  island." — 8.  Hazard,  Cuba  with  Pen 
and  Pencil,  pp.  547-550. 

Also  in:  M.  M.  Ballou,  Hid.  of  Cuba,  ch.  1-3. 
—Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Ilist.  of  Eng., 
1718-1783,  ch.  88  {n.  4).— J.  Entick,  Hist,  of  the 
Late  War,  v.  5,  pp.  363-386.— D.  Tumbull,  Cuba, 
eh.  22-24. 

A.  D.  1845-1860. — Acauisition  coveted  by 
the  slave-power  in  the  United  States. — At- 
tempted purchase.— Filibustering  schemes. — 


The  Ostend  Manifesto.— "  When  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America  becanv  indeix'ndent.  ihvy 
abolished  slavery.  Apnreli'usive  that  tlic  ru- 
publicH  of  Mexico  and  '''"..mbia  woidd  bo 
anxious  to  wrest  Cuba  a.ic^  r.Tto  Uico  from 
Spain,  secure  their  independence,  and  inlrodueo 
into  those  islands  the  idea,  if  they  did  not  estab- 
lish the  fact,  of  freedom,  the  slave-masters  [of  the 
United  States]  at  once  sought  to  guanl  against 
what  tliey  deemed  so  calamitous  an  event.  .  .  . 
But  after  the  annexation  of  Texa.s,  there  was  a 
change  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  Cuba,  from 
being  an  object  of  drciad,  became  an  object  of 
vehement  desin;.  The  propagandists,  strength- 
ened and  emboldened  by  that  signal  triumph, 
now  turned  their  eyes  towards  this  beautiful 
'  isle  of  the  sea,'  as  the  theatre  of  new  exploits; 
and  they  determined  to  secure  the  '  gem  of  the 
Antilles  '  for  the  coronet  of  their  great  and  grow- 
ing power.  During  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
an  attempt  was  made  to  purchase  it,  and  the  sura 
of  $100,000,000  was  offered  therefor.  But  the 
olfer  was  promptly  declined.  Wliat,  however, 
could  not  be  bouglit  it  was  determined  to  steal, 
and  filibustering  movements  and  expeditions  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  For  no  sooner  was 
President  Taylor  inaugurated  than  he  found 
movements  on  foot  in  that  direction;  and,  in 
August,  1849,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  atllrm- 
in^  his  belief  that  an  '  armed  expedition '  was 
bem^  fitted  out  'against  Cuba  or  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Mexico,'  and  calling  upon  all  good 
citizens  '  to  discountenance  and  prevent  any  such 
enterprise.'  In  1851  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
some  500  men,  sailed  from  New  Orleans  under 
Lopez,  a  Cuban  adventurer.  But  though  it 
effected  a  landing,  it  was  easily  defeated,  and  its 
leader  and  a  few  of  his  followers  were  executed. 
Soon  afterward,  a  secret  association,  styling 
itself  the  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,  was  formed  in 
several  of  the  Southern  cities,  having  a  similar 
object  in  view ;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  and 
accomplished  nothing.  ...  In  August,  1854, 
President  Pierce  instructed  Mr.  Marcy,  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  direct  Buchanan,  Ma'son  and 
Soule,  ministers  respectively  at  the  courts  of 
London,  Paris  and  Madrid,  to  convene  in  some 
European  city  and  confer  with  eacli  other  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  gaining  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  They  met  accordingly,  in  October,  at 
Ostend.  The  results  of  their  (deliberations  were 
published  in  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  reasons 
are  set  forth  for  the  acquisition ;  and  the  declara- 
tion was  made  that  the  Union  coidd  never  enjoy 
repose  and  security  '  as  long  as  Cuba  is  not  em- 
braced within  its  boundaries.'  But  the  gr^at 
source  of  anxiety,  the  controlling  motive,  was 
the  apprehension  that,  unless  so  annexed,  she 
would  '  be  Africanized  and  b'>coine  a  second  San 
Domingo,'  thus  'seriously  to  endanger'  the 
Union.  "This  paper  attracted  great  attention  and 
caused  much  astonishment.  It  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with  incredulity,  as  if  there  had  been  some 
mistake  or  imposition  practised.  .  .  .  But  there 
was  no  mistake.  ...  It  was  the  deliberate  utter- 
ance of  the  conference,  and  it  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  Mr.  Pierce  and  his  administration. 
The  Democratic  national  conventions  of  1856  and 
of  1860  were  quite  as  explicit  as  were  the  authors 
of  the  Ostend  manifesto  '  in  favor  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba.'"— H.  Wilson,  Hist,  of  tlie  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  v.  2, 
ch.  47. 
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Al-flo  IN :  II.  Von  TTolst,  Conit.  and  Pol.  TIM. 
of  the  U.  8.,  r.  4,  eh.  2.  and  v.  5,  eh.  1.— O.  T. 
<'urtiH,  Life  of  , lumen  liueluxnan,  v.  2,  <•/*.  6. — 
M.  M.  IJiillou,  Hint,  of  Cuba,  eh.  3.— J.  J.  Hochc, 
The  Story  of  t/ie  Filibunleri,  eh.  8. 
« 

CUBIT,  The.— "Thu  length  of  the  Egyptian 
foot  is  .  .  .  Hliown  to  Ih' (>(|iiiil  to  1.013  English 
foot,  or  12.16  inches  (0.808«  metre)  ami  the  cubit 
to  18.24  English  inches,  or  0.403  metre.  This 
cubit  was  identical  with  the  Phn-nician  or  Olym- 
pic cubit,  afterwards  adopted  in  Greece.  .  .  . 
The  second  of  the  two  Egyptian  cubits  was  the 
royal  cubit,  or  cubit  of  Memphis,  of  seven  palms 
or  twenty-eight  digits.  .  .  .  The  mean  length  of 
the  Egyptian  royal  cubit  is  .  .  .  ascertained  to 
be  20. «7  English  inches,  or  525  mm.  .  .  .  There 
Is  much  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  actual  length 
of  the  Wiveral  cubits  in  use  by  the  Jews  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  but  the  fact  that  Moses  always 
mentions  the  Egyi)tiiin  measures  ...  as  well  as 
the  Egyptian  weights  .  .  .  proves  that  the  He- 
brews originally  brought  their  weights  and 
measures  from  lEgypt.  ...  In  his  dissertation 
on  cubits,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  states  grounds  for 
his  opinion  that  the  sjvcred  cubit  of  the  Jews  was 
equal  to  24.7  of  our  inches,  and  that  the  royal 
cubit  of  Memphis  was  equivalent  to  five-sixths 
of  this  sacred  Jewish  cubit,  or  20.6  inches." — 
H.  W.  (;hisholm,  On  tlie  Science  of  Weighing  and 
Meaituriiig.  eh.  2. 

CUCUTA,  The  Convention  of.  See  Colom- 
bian Statkh:  A.  I).  181D-1830. 

CUFA.     See  Busbohaii  and  Kufa. 

CUICIDH,  The.    See  Tuath,  The. 

CULDEES,  The.— It  used  to  be  set  forth  by 
religious  historians  that  the  Culdees  were  an  an- 
cient religious  fraternity  in  Scotland,  probably 
founded  byColumba,  the  saintly  Irish  missionary 
of  the  si.xth  century,  and  having  its  principal 
seat  in  lona;  that  they  "were  the  lights  of 
Scotland  in  a  dark  and  superstitious  age  ";  that 
they  struggled  for  several  centuries  against  the 
errors  and  the  oppressive  pretensions  of  Rome, 
and  that  ' '  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  where  the  Papal  power  re- 
ceived its  first  and  most  decisive  check,  may  be 
traced  not  indirectly  to  the  faith,  the  doctrines, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Culdees."  It  was 
claimed  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  its 
form  of  church  government  prevailed  among  the 
Culdees,  while  the  supporters  of  Episcojjacy 
found  evidences  to  the  contrary.  But  all  these 
views,  with  all  the  controversies  fomented  by 
them,  have  been  dissipated  by  modern  liistorical 
investigation.  The  facts  gathered  by  Dean 
Reeves  and  published  in  1864,  in  his  work  on  the 
"Culdees of  the  British  Islands,"  supported  by 
the  more  recent  studies  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  are 
now  generally  accepted.  Says  ]\Ir.  Skene,  (Celtic 
Scotland,  bk.  2,  ch.  6) :  "  It  is  not  till  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Columban  monks  from  the  king- 
dom of  the  Picts,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  that  the  name  of  Culdee  appears.  To 
Adamnan,  ^to  Eddi  and  to  Bede  it  was  totally 
unknown.  *  They  knew  of  no  body  of  clergy 
who  bore  this  name,  and  in  the  whole  range  of 
ecclesiastical  history  there  is  nothing  more  utterly 
destitute  of  authority  than  the  application  of  this 
name  to  the  Columban  monks  of  the  sixth  and 
Beventh  centuries,  or  more  utterly  baseless  than 
the  fabric  which  has  been  raised  upon  that  as- 
sumption."   Mr.  Skene's  conclusion  is  that  the 


Ctildcps  sprang  from  an  ascetic  order  called 
DeicolfP  or  God-worshippers;  that  in  Irish  tlio 
name  became  Ceilo  I)e,  thence  corrupted  info 
(,'uldee;  that  they  were  hermits,  who  became  in 
time  associated  in  communities,  and  were  finally 
brought  imder  the  canonical  rule  of  the  Itoman 
church,  along  with  the  seciilar  clergy, 

CULEUS,  The.    See  Amimioka. 

CULHUACAN.  See  Mexico,  Ancient: 
Thk  Toi.TKC  Emi'ire. 

CULLODEN,  Battle  of  (1746).  See  Scot- 
land :  A.  I).  1745-1746. 

CULM,  OR  KULM,  Battle  of.  See  Ger- 
many:  A.   1).   IHIIJ  (AldUHT). 

CULTURKAMPF,    The.     See    Germany: 

A.  D.  187;}-1H87. 

CUMiE.- CUMiEAN  SIBYL.— "Earlier 
than  TJO  B.  C,  .  .  .  though  we  do  not  know 
the  precise  era  of  its  commencement,  there  existed 
one  solitary  Grecian  establishment  in  theTyrrhe- 
niim  Sea, —  the  Campanian  Cumte,  near  Cape 
Misenum;  which  the  more  commtm  opinion  of 
chronologists  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
1050  B.  C.  and  which  has  even  been  carried  back 
by  some  authors  to  1189  B.  C.  .  .  .  We  may  at 
least  feel  certain  that  it  is  the  most  ancient- 
Grecian  estal)lishment  in  any  part  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
The  Campanian  Cuma; —  known  almost  entirely 
by  this  its  Latin  designation —  received  its  name 
and  a  portion  of  its  mhabitants  from  the  -^olic 
Kymfl  in  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  Cumoe,  situated  on 
the  neck  of  the  peninsida  which  terminates  in 
Cape  Misenum,  occupied  a  lofty  and  rocky  hill 
overhanging  the  sea  and  difficult  of  access  on  the 
land  side.  ...  In  the  hollow  rock  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  town  was  situated  the  cavern  of  tlie 
prophetic  Sibyl, —  a  parallel  and  reproduction  of 
the  Gergithian  Sibyl,  near  KymC  in  .^Eolis:  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  too,  stood  the  wild 
woods  and  dark  lake  of  Avernus,  consecrated  to 
the  subterranean  gods,  and  offering  an  estab- 
lishment of  priests,  with  ceremonies  evoking 
the  dead,  for  purposes  of  prophecy  or  for  solving 
doubts  and  mysteries.  It  was  here  that  Grecian 
imagination  localized  tlie  Cimmerians  and  the 
fable  of  Odysseus;  and  the  Cuma?ans  derived 
gains  from  the  numerous  visitors  to  this  holy 
spot,  perhaps  hardly  less  than  those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Krissa  from  the  vicinity  of  Delphi. 
Of  the  relations  of  these  Cumicans  with  the  Hel- 
lenic world  generally,  we  unfortunately  know 
nothing ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  in  mtimaiie 
connection  \vith  Rome  during  the  time  of  the 
kings,  and  especially  during  that  of  the  last  king 
Tarquin, — forming  the  intermediate  link  between 
the  Greek  and  Lat^in  world,  whereby  the  feelings 
of  the  Teukrians  and  Gergitheans  near  the  ^olic 
Kymfi  and  the  legendary  stories  of  Trojan  as 
well  as  Grecian  heroes, — .^neasand  Odysseus  — 
passed  into  the  antiquarian  imagination  of  Rome 
and  Latium.  The  writers  of  the  Augustan  age 
knew  Cumoj  only  in  its  decline,  and  wondered  at 
the  vast  extent  of  its  ancient  walls,  yet  remain- 
ing in  their  time.  But  during  the  two  centuries 
pnor  to  500  B.  C.  these  walls  inclosed  a  full  and 
thriving  population,  in  the  plenitude  of  pros- 
perity."—  G.  Grote,  Hist:  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
22. —  See,  also,  Sibyls. 

CUMANS,  OR  KOMANS,  The.  See  HuN- 
gauy:  A.  D.  1114-1:301. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  The  capture  ofl 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Au- 
gust— September:  Tennessee). 
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CUMBRIA:  The  British  kingdom.— " The 
Britons  of  Cumbria  occupy  ii  tdlertihly  lurju^c 
space  on  tlicmup,  butavfrvsmiill  one  in  liistory ; 
—  tlieir  annuls  Inivo  entirely  perished;  —  (ind 
nothing  uiitlientic  remiiins  concerning  them, 
except  ft  very  few  passnges,  wholly  consisting 
of  ineidentnl  notices  relating  to  their  subjection 
and  their  misfortunes.  Ronmnce  would  furnisli 
much  more;  for  it  was  in('nnd)riatlmt  Rhyderc, 
or  Uoderic  the  mngnillcent,  is  therein  represented 
to  have  reigned,  and  Merlin  to  have  prophesi'Ml. 
Arthur  held  his  court  in  merry  Carlisle;  and 
Pcredur,  the  Prince  of  Sunslune,  whose  name 
we  find  amongst  the  princes  of  Stmthclyde,  is 
one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  '  Mabinoglon,'  or 
talcs  of  youtii,  long  pniserved  by  tradition 
amongst  the  Cymri.  These  fantastic  personages, 
however,  are  of  importance  in  one  point  of  view, 
because  they  show,  what  wc  might  otherwise 
forget  —  that  from  the  Ribble  in  Lancashire,  or 
thereabouts,  up  to  the  Clyde,  there  existed  a 
dense  population  composed  of  Britons,  who  pre- 
served their  national  language  and  customs, 
agreeing  in  all  respects  with  the  Welsh  of  the 
present  day.  So  that  even  in  tlie  tenth  century, 
the  ancient  Britons  still  inhabited  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  however 
much  they  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  Sa.xon  invaders.  Tlie 
'  Rcgnnm  Cumbrense '  comprelicnded  many  dis- 
tricts, probably  governed  by  petty  princes  or 
Reguli.  in  subordination  to  a  chief  monarch  or 
Pendragon.  Iteged  appears  to  have  been  some- 
.wliere  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Annandalc.  Strathclyde 
is  of  course  tlie  district  or  vale  of  Clydesdale. 
In  this  district,  or  state,  was  situated  Alcluyd. 
or  Dunbritton,  now  Dumbarton,  where  the 
British  kings  usually  resided;  and  the  whole 
Cumbrian  kingdom  was  not  infrecjuently  called 
Strathclyde,  from  the  ruling  or  principal  state; 

iust  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
reland  is  often  designated  in  common  language 
as  'England,'  because  England  is  the  portion 
where  the  monarch  and  legislature  are  found. 
Many  dependencies  of  the  Cuml)rian  kingdom 
e.vtended  into  modem  Yorkshire,  and  Leeds  was 
the  frontier  town  between  the  Britons  and  the 
Angles.  .  .  .  The  kings  of  Cumbria  became  the 
vassals,  or  'men,'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
Eugenius  had  thus  submitted  to  Athelstane.  Of 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  appear  to  have 
been  anxious  to  extend  and  conlirm  their  su- 

Eremacy ;  Edmund  proceeded  against  Donald,  or 
•umhnail,  the  Scottish  King  of  Cumbria  (A.  D. 
945),  with  the  most  inveterate  and  implacable 
hostility.  .  .  .  Edmund,  having    thus  obtained 

Sossession  of  Cumbria,  granted  the  country  to 
[alcolm,  King  of  the  Scots,  upon  condition,  as 
the  chronicles  say,  of  being  his  co-operator,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land.  .  .  .  From  this  period  the 
right  of  the  Scottish  kings  or  princes  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cumbria,  as  vassals  of  the  English 
crown,  seems  to  have  been  fully  admitted:  and 
the  rights  of  the  Scottisli  kings  to  the  '  Earldom 
of  Cumberland  ' —  for  such  it  was  afterwards 
termed  —  were  founded  upon  Edmund's  grant. 
The  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and  Reged,  and 
Cumbria,  gradually  melted  away  into  the  sur- 
rounding population ;  and,  losing  their  language, 
ceased  to  be  discernible  as  a  separate  race.  Yet 
it  is  most  probable  that  this  process  was  not 
wholly  completed  until  a  comparatively  recent 


period."— F.  Palgrftvp,  Ifinton/  of  the  Anglo- 
Skj-oiim,  ch.  11. — ('umbria  and  Cambria  (Wales), 
the  two  states  long  maintained  iiy  the  Britons, 
against  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  l«)re.  in  reality, 
tlu!  same  name,  Cumbria  being  the  more  correct 
form  of  it.  Tlie  earliest  development  of  the  so- 
called  Welsh  poetrv  seems  to  have  been  in  Cum- 
bria rather  than  in  Wales.  Talicsen  and  Aneurin 
were  Cumbrian  bards,  and  Arthur,  if  any  his- 
torical personage  stands  behind  his  kingly 
shadow,  was  j)robably  a  Cumbrian  hero. — ./, 
Rhys,  Vdtie  liritain. 

Ai.so  i.\:  W.  F.  Skene,  The  Four  Ancient 
B'xik^  of  Walin. — See,  also,  Kymuv,  Ai.clydk, 
and  SroTr.AM):  Khii-ll  rii  Ckntiiiuks. 

CUNARD  LINE,  The  founding  of  the.  See 
Stk.v.m  Navkiatio.n:  On  tiik  Ockan. 

CUNAXA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  40X).  Sec  Per- 
sia: !{.  C.  401 -100. 

CUNEIFORM  WRITING.— Thecharacters 
employed  for  the  written  languages  of  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  have  been  called  cunei- 
form, from  the  Latin  cuneus,  a  wedge,  because 
the  marks  composing  them  are  wedge-shaped. 
All  knowledge  of  those  characters  and  of  the 
languages  expressed  in  tliem  had  been  lost  for 
many  centuries,  and  its  recent  recovery  is  one  of 
the  most  marvelous  achievements  of  our  age. 
"  Travellers  had  discovered  inscriptions  engraved 
in  cuneiform,  or,  as  they  were  alt  j  termed,  arrow- 
headed  characters,  on  the  ruined  monuments  of 
Persepolis  and  other  ancient  sites  in  Persia.  Some 
of  tlicse  monuments  were  known  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Ach.Tinenian  princes — Darius,  the 
son  of  Ilystaspes,  and  his  succes.sors  —  and  it  was 
therefore  inferred  that  the  inscriptions  al.so  had 
been  carved  by  order  of  the  same  kings.  The 
inscriptions  were  in  three  dilTerent  systems  of 
cuneiform  writing;  and  since  tlie  three  kinds  of 
inscription  were  always  placed  side  by  side,  it 
was  evident  that  they  represented  dilferent  ver- 
sions of  the  same  text.  ...  It  was  clear  that  the 
three  versions  of  tlio  Achajinenian  inscriptions 
were  addressed  to  the  three  chief  populations  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  and  that  the  one  which  in- 
variably came  lirst  was  composed  in  ancient  Per- 
sian, the  language  of  the  sovereign  himself.  Now 
this  Persian  version  happened  to  offer  the  de- 
cipherer less  dilHculties  than  the  two  others  which 
accompanied  it.  The  number  of  distinct  charac- 
ters employed  in  writing  it  did  not  exceed  forty, 
while  the  words  were  diivided  from  one  another 
by  a  slanting  wedge.  Some  of  the  words  con- 
tained so  many  ciiaracters  that  it  was  plain  that 
these  latter  must  denote  letters  and  not  syllables, 
and  that  consequently  the  Persian  cuneiform 
system  mu.st  have  consisted  of  an  alphabet,  and 
not  of  a  syllabary.  It  was  further  plain  that  the 
inscriptions  had  to  be  read  from  left  to  right, 
since  the  ends  of  all  the  lines  were  exactly  under- 
neath one  another  on  the  left  side,  whereas  they 
terminated  irregularly  on  the  right.  .  .  .  The 
clue  to  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  was 
first  discovered  by  the  successful  guess  of  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  Grotefend.  Grotefend  noticed  that 
the  inscriptions  generally  began  with  three  or 
four  words,  one  of  which  varied,  while  the  others 
remained  unclianged.  The  variable  word  had 
three  forms,  though  the  same  form  always  ap- 
peared on  the  same  monument.  Grotefend, 
therefore,  conjectured  that  this  word  represented 
the  name  of  a  king,  the  words  which  followed 
it  being  royal  titles."    Working  on  this  conject- 
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are,  hu  Identlflod  the  three  names  with  Darius, 
Xerxes  and  ArtuxcrxcR,  iiiid  one  of  the  suiiposetl 
tJtlcs  with  II  Zi'iid  word  for  "king,"  wlilcli  K'«ve 
him  a  conHidcraljIu  part  of  tlie  cuneifonn  ulpliii- 
bct.  lie  was  followed  in  the  work  hy  Uiirnouf, 
LosBcn  and  Sir  llmry  lUwIinHon,  until,  tlually, 
Assyrian  iiiHoriptions  were  reatl  with  "  almost  as 
much  certainty  as  a  paijeof  the  Old  Testament." 
— A.  II.  8ayce,  Frem  Light  from  tlie  aneitnt 
moniinwntu,  ch.  1. 

CUNIBERTUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
A.  1).  (MM -700. 

CUNIMARE,  The,    Sec  Amkhican  Aiioiuu- 

INES:    (111  K  OH  Coco  OUOL'I". 

CURDS.  OR  KURDS,  The.  See  CAiinuciti, 
CURFEW-BELL,  The.— "  E.\cept  from  its 
influcDce  upon  the  imngiuation,  it  would  be 
hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  legend  of  the 
curfew-bell,  so  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
imposed  by  William  [the  Conqueror]  upon  the 
English,  as  u  token  of  degradation  and  slavery ; 
but  the  'squilliidi  lontano,  che  paja  il  giorno 
pianger  che  si  muorc,'  was  a  universal  custom  of 
policethrougliouttlie  whole  of  mediaeval  Europe, 
not  unconnected  with  devoticmul  feeling." — Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  lli»t.  of  Norma ndy  and  Eng.,  v.  3, 
p.  6vS7.— "  In  the  year  [lOfll]  after  King  Henry's 
death  [Henry  I.  of  France],  in  a  8yn(Ml  held  at 
Caen  by  the  Duke's  authority  [Duke  William  of 
Normandy,  who  became  in  106C  the  Conqueror 
and  King  of  England],  and  attended  by  Bishops, 
Abbots,  and  Uarons,  it  was  oixlered  that  a  bell 
should  be  rung  every  evening,  at  hearing  of 
which  prayer  should  be  offered,  and  all  people 
should  get  within  their  houses  and  shut  their 
doors.  This  odd  mixture  of  piety  and  police 
seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  famous  and  mis- 
represented Curfew.  Whatever  was  its  object, 
it  was  at  least  not  ordained  as  any  special  hard- 
ship on  William's  English  subjects.  "—E.  A.  Free- 
man, Hint,  of  tlie  Norman  Conqueat  of  Eng.,  ch.  12, 
aect.  8  (o.  8). 
CURIA,    Ancient    Roman.     Sec    Comiti.v 

CURIATA. 

CURIA,  Municipal,  of  the  later  Roman  em- 
pire.—  Decuriones. —  "It  is  only  necessary  in 
this  work  to  describe  the  general  type  of  the 
municipal  organization  which  existed  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  Empire  after  the  time  of 
Constantine.  .  .  .  The  proprietors  of  laud  in  the 
Roman  provinces  generally  dwelt  in  towns  and 
cities,  as  a  protection  against  brigands  and  mun- 
Btealers.  Every  town  had  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict which  formed  its  territory,  and  the  landed 
proprietors  constituted  the  municipality.  The 
whole  local  authority  was  vested  in  an  oligarch- 
ical senate  called  the  Curia,  consisting  probably 
of  one  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  city  or  township.  This  body  elected 
the  municipal  authorities  and  officers,  and  tilled 
up  vacancies  in  its  own  body.  It  was  therefore 
independent  of  the  proprietors  from  among 
whom  it  was  taken,  and  whose  interests  it  ought 
to  have  represented.  The  Curia — not  the  body 
of  landed  proprietors  —  formed  therefore  the 
Roman  municipality.  The  Curia  was  used  by 
the  imperial  government  as  an  instrument  of 
fiscal  extortion." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the 
Romans,  ch.  2,  sect.  1. — "When  the  progress  of 
fisca!  tyranny  had  almost  sapped  the  vigor  of 
society,  the  decuriones  [members  of  the  munici- 
pal curitE,  called,  also,  curiales]  .  .  .  being  held 
Jointly  responsible  for  the  taxation,  became  the 


veriest  slaves  of  the  empire.  Responnihle  Jointly 
for  the  taxes,  they  were,  by  the  same  token,  re- 
sponsible for  their  collea^7ues  and  their  successors ; 


sponsl 
their  I 


8t4ite.s  were  made  the  securities  of  the  im- 
perial dues;  and  if  any  est^tte  whs  abandoned  by 
its  proprietor,  they  were  compelled  to  occupy  ft 
and  meet  the  Imposts  exigible  from  It.  Yet  they 
could  not  reltniiulsh  their  ollkes;  they  cotdd  not 
leave  the  city  except  by  stealth;  they  couhl  not 
enter  the  army,  or  the  prlesth(M)d,  or  any  olHce 
which  ndght  relieve  them  from  municipal  func- 
tions. .  .  .  Even  thcchlld-en  of  the  Cuiial  were 
ad.scrlbed  to  hl.s  functions,  and  could  engage  in 
no  course  of  life  inconsistent  with  the  onerous 
and  Intolerable  duty.  In  short,  this  dignity  was 
,so  much  abhorred  that  the  lowest  plel)elan 
shunned  adini.ssion  to  it,  the  members  of  It  made 
themselves  bondmen,  married  slave-women,  or 
joined  the  barbaric  liordcs  in  order  to  escape  it; 
and  malefactors,  Jews  and  heretics  were  some- 
times condemne*!  to  it,  as  an  appropriate  penalty 
for  their  offenses." — P.  Godwin,  j/ist.  of  hVanee: 
Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  2,  eh.  8. 

Ai.so  in:  T.  'loilgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders, 
hk.  3,  ch.  9.  — F.  Gulzot,  Hist,  of  Civilization,  v.  2 
(r.  1,  France),  lect.  2.— Bee,  also  Rome:  A.  D. 
303-379. 

CURIA,  Papa!.— College  of  Cardinals.— 
Consistory. — "  Tlio  Court  of  Rome,  conunonly 
called  the  Roman  Curia,  consisteil  of  a  number 
of  dignified  ecclesiastics  who  assisted  the  Pope 
in  the  executive  administration.  The  Pontiff's 
more  intimate  advisers,  or,  as  we  should  say,  his 
privy  council,  were  the  College  of  Cardinals  [see 
P.\rACY:  A.  D.  1059],  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  cardinal  bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and 
cardinal  deacons.  The  cardinal  deacons,  at  first 
seven  and  afterwards  fourteen  in  number,  were 
originally  ecclesiastics  appointed  as  overseers  and 
guardians  of  the  sick  and  poor  in  the  ditferent 
districts  of  Rome.  Equal  to  them  in  rank  were 
the  fifty  cardinal  priests,  as  tiic  chief  priests  of 
the  principal  Koman  churches  were  called ;  who, 
with  the  cardinal  deacons,  formed,  in  very  early 
times,  the  presbytery,  or  senate  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  .  .  .  According  to  some  authorities, 
cardinal  bishops  were  instituted  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury; according  to  others  not  till  the  Uth,  when 
seven  bishops  of  the  dioceses  nearest  to  Rome 
—  Ostia,  Porto,  Velitrae,  Tusculum,  Prteneste, 
Tibur,  and  the  Sabines  —  were  adopted  by  the 
Pope  partly  as  his  assistants  in  the  service  of  the 
Latcran,  and  partly  in  the  general  administration 
of  the  Church.  In  process  of  time,  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  cardinal  bishops  was  extended  not 
only  to  the  rest  of  Italy  but  also  to  foreign 
councries.  Though  the  youngest  of  the  cardinals 
in  point  of  time,  cardinal  bishops  were  the  high- 
est in  rank,  and  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  in  the 
College.  Their  titles  were  derived  from  their 
dioceses.  .  .  .  But  they  were  also  called  by 
their  own  names.  The  number  of  the  cardinals 
was  indefinite  and  varying.  The  Council  of 
Basle  endeavoured  to  restrict  it  to  24.  But  this 
was  not  carried  out,  and  Pope  Sixtus  V.  at 
length  fixed  the  number  at  70.  The  Council 
called  the  Consistory,  which  advised  with  the 
Pope  both  in  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
was  ordinarily  private,  and  confined  to  the  car- 
dinals alone ;  though  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  for  solemn  purposes  of  state,  as  in  the 
audiences  of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.,  other 
prelates,  and  even  distinguished  laymen,  might 
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appear  In  H."— T.   H.    Dyer,   Ilirt.   of  Modern 
Euro/If,  V.  \,  p.  88. 
CURIA    REGIS    OF    THE     NORMAN 

KINGS.— "Tlie  Ciiriiv  lU-ffis  [under  tin-  Nor- 
iiiiiii  KingH  of  England],  the  HiipicMK'  trihunul 
of  Jiidiriitiiro,  of  which  the  Exclii'tnitT  wiw  the 
(hmnciiil    (U'piirtnu'nt  or  wssion,   wus  .  .  .  the 
court  of  tlu!  king  Bitting  to  lulniinisf'-r  jusfioi! 
witli  tlic  lulvice  of  liis  coiinsoUors;  tjioso  coun- 
JH'llors    iK'ing,    In    tiie    widest  (icroptiition,    the; 
wliolc  body  of  tonnnts-ln-ihiof,  hut  in  tlic  more 
liniitL'd  usage,  the  great  olHciTH  of  tlic  household 
and    snccially    np|)ointe(l    judges.     Tlie    great 
gatherings  of  the  national  council  may  be  re- 
garded as  full  sessions  of  the  Curia  Hegis,  or  the 
(Juria   Regis  as  a   perpetual  eonunittee  of  the 
national  council." — W.  Stublis,   Con.t.   Hint,  of 
Kill/.,  cfi.  11.   Meet.   127.— "Not  long  after  the 
granting  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Curia  Kegis  was 
permanently  divided  into  three  committees  or 
courts,  each  taking  a  certain  |)ortioii  of  tlie  busi- 
ness;   (1)  Fiscal    mattei-s  were   contlned  to  the 
Exchequer;   (3)  civil  disputes,  where  neither  tlie 
king's  interest  nor  any  matter  savouring  of  a 
criminal  nature  were  (uvolved,  were  decided  in 
the  Common  Pleas;  and  (i))  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  retained  all  th    remaining  business  and 
■soon  acquired  t'     e.\clusivu  denominatif)n  of  the 
ancient   Curia    ..I'gis.     But  the  same  stalf  of 
judges  was  still  retained  for  all  three  courts, 
with  the  chief  justiciar  at  their  liead.     Towards 
the  end  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  the  three  courts 
received  each  a  distinct  stall,  and  on  the  abolition 
by  Edward  I.  of  the  ollice  of  ciiief  justiciar,  the 
only  rcmaii.Ing  bond  of  union  being  severed, 
they  became  completely  sepamted.     Some  trace 
of  their  ancient  unity  of  organization  always 
Hurvived,  however,  in  tlic  court  of  Excheciuer 
Chamber;  until  at  length  after  six  centuries  of 
independent  existence  they  were  again  united  by 
the  .Judicature  Aet,  1873.      Together  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Probate,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  courts,  they  now  form  divisions  of 
a  con.solidated  High  Court  of  .Justice,  itself  a 
branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature."— 
T  P.  Taswcll-Lauginead,  Eiif/.   Count.  Hint.,  p. 
1.54.— "The  Aula  Regia,  or  Curia  Regis  .  .  . 
has  been  described  in  various  and  at  lirst  sight 
contradictory  terms.     Thus  it  has  been  called 
the  highest  Lnw  Court,  the  lyiinistry  of  the  Iving, 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  &c.     The  ajiparent  in- 
consistency of    these   descriptions  vanishes  on 
closer  inspection,  and  throws  prcat  light  on  me- 
dia;val  history.     For  ihe  Cuna  Itegis  posses.sed 
every  attribute  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it. " — 
A.  V.  Dicey,  r/fc  Pnvy  Council,  jit.  1. 

Also  in:  R.  Gueist,  Hint,  of  t/te  Eng.  Count., 
eh.  10. 

CURIALES.    See  Clria,  Municipal. 

CURIOSOLITiE,  The.  See  Venkti  ok 
Westeiin  Gaul. 

CURTIS,  George  W.,  and  Civil-Service 
Reform.  See  Civil  Seiivice  REFoit.M  in  the 
United  States. 

CURULE  iEDILES.  See  Ro.me:  B.  C. 
494-493. 

CURULE  CHAIR.  — In  ancient  Rome, 
■•certain  high  offices  of  state  conferred  upon 
the  bolder  the  riglit  of  using,  upon  public 
occasions,  an  ivory  chair  of  peculiar  foiTn.  This 
chair  was  termed  Sella  Curulis.  .  .  .  This  was 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  modern  camp-stool." — 
W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  aa.^4. 
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CURZOLA,  Battle  of  (1298).  See  Genoa: 
A.  I).  13(ll-r.MM>. 

CUSCO  :  The  Capital  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
See  Pi;uu:  A.  I).  l.'»:i:i-l.V|8. 

CUSH.— CUSHITES.-"Oenesis,  like  the 
Hebrews  of  later  date,  includes  under  the  name 
of  Cusli  the  nations  (IwelUng  to  the  South,  the 
Nubians,  Etliiojiians  and  tribes  of  .South  Arabia." 
— M.  Duncker,  Hint,  if  Antii/niti/,  hk.  3,  eh.  1.— 
See,  also,  IIamiteh.  and  Ahaiiia. 

GUSHING,  Lieutenant  William  B.— De- 
struction of  the  ram  Albemarle.  See  I'.nited 
States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  18(54  (Oitouek:  Noutii 
Cauolina). 

CUSTER'S  LAST  BATTLE.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.:  .V.  I).  ISTO. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES.     SeeTAHiKK 

CUSTOMS  UNION,  The  German  (Zoll- 
verein).     See  Tauiki-"  :  A.  1).  lKt;{. 

CUSTOZZA,  Battles  of  (1848  and  i866). 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  18JH-1HH):  and  lH(i3-lH(ifl. 

CUTLER,  Manasseh,  and  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  See  NouTinvKST  TKimnimY  ov  the 
U.  S. ;  A.  I).  1787. 

CUYRIRI,The.  See  A.mkuican  Auouioines: 
QucK  OK  Coco  Gitoii- 

CYCLADES,  The.— SPORADES,  The.— 
"Among  the  Ionic  portifm  of  Hellas  are  to  be 
reckoned  (besides  Alliens)  EulMva.  and  the  nu- 
merous group  of  islands  included  between  the 
Koutliermnost  Eubu'an  promontory,  the  eustern 
cca.st  of  IVloiJoimesiis,  and  the  northwestern 
coa.st  of  IviC'le.  Of  (lic.se  islands  some  are  to  be 
ccm.sidered  as  (Mitlyiiig  i>roIongations,  in  a  soutli- 
easteriy  diicdion,  of  the  mountain-system  of 
vVttica;  odieis  ')f  that  of  Eulxea;  while  a  certnin 
mimber  of  tlieiu  lie  ai)art  from  either  svsteni,  and 
seem  referable  to  a  volcanic  oritrin.  To  the  lirst 
cla.ss  belong  ICeos,  Kythnus,  Serlplius.  Pliolegan- 
drus,  Sikinus,  Gyarus,  Syia,  J'aros,  and  Antiim- 
ros;  to  the  second  class  Andros,  TO110.S,  Mykonos, 
I)(^los,  Naxos,  Amorgos;  to  the  third  class  Kimo- 
lus,  Oleics,  TliCra.  These  islands  pas.sed  amongst 
\\\v  ancients  by  the  general  name  of  the  Cydades 
and  tlieSiiorades;  the  former  denomination  being 
commonly  uudeistood  to  comprise  those  which 
immediately  surrounded  the  sacred  island  of 
DOIos, —  the  latter  being  given  to  those  which  lay 
more  scattered  and  apart.  But  the  names  arc 
not  applied  with  uniformity  or  steadiness  even  in 
ancient  times:  at  iiresent,  the  whole  group  are 
usually  known  bv  the  title  of  Cyclades.'— G 
Grote,  Ilixt.  of  Gmn;  pt.  3,  ch.  13. 

CYDONIA,  Battles  and  siege  of  (B.  C.  71- 
68).     SeeCi'-CTE:  B.  C.  («-()(>. 

CYLON,  Conspiracy  of.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
({12-.')9.-) 

CYMBELINE,  Kingdom  of.    Sec  Colciies- 

TEU,  OllKilN  OK. 

CYMRY,  "^He.    See  Kv.mkv,  The. 

CYNOSARGES  AT  ATHENS,  The.  Sec 
Gymnasia,  Giikkk. 

CYNOSCEPHALiE,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  364). 
— The  battle  in  which  I'elopidas.  the  Tlieban 
patriot,  friend  and  colleague  of  Epaminondas, 
was  slain.  It  was  fought  B.  C.  304,  in  Thessaly, 
near  Pliarsalus,  on  the  lieights  called  Cynoscep- 
liala;,  or  the  Dog's  Heads,  and  delivered  the 
Thessalian  cities  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
tyrant  of  Phcnc.— C.  Tliirlwall,  Hint,  of  Greece, 
ch.  40. 

(B.  C.  197).    See  Greece  :  B.  C.  214-146.  ^ 
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CTNOSSEMA. 


CYPRUS. 


CYNOSSEMA,  Naval  battle  of.— Two  suc- 
cessive niival  battles  foiiglit,  one  in  July  mul  tlie 
8(;c(in(l  in  Oetobcr,  B.  C.  411,  between  the  Alhc- 
niiins  luul  tlie  I'eloponnesian  allies,  in  the  Helles- 
pont, uie  jointly  called  the  Battle  of  Cynossenia. 
The  name  was  taken  from  the  headland  called 
Cynossenia,  or  the  "Dog's  Tomb,"  "ennobled  by 
the  legend  and  the  chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen 
Ilecuba."  The  Athenians  had  the  advantage  ia 
both  encounters,  especially  in  the  latter  one. 
when  they  were  joined  by  Alcibiades,  with  re- 
enforcements,  just  in  time  to  decide  the  doubtful 
fortunes  of  the  day. — E.  Curtius,  llkt,  of  Greece, 
';.  4,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  G.  Orote.  II M.  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
eh.  03.— See  Gukfxe:  B.  C.  411-407. 

CYNURIANS,  The.     See  Kynukians. 

CYPRUS:  Origin  of  the  name.  — "The 
Greek  name  of  the  island  was  derived  from  the 
abundance  in  which  it  produced  the  beautiful 
plant  ('  Coj^hcr ' )  which  funnshes  the  '  al-henna,' 
coveted  throughout  the  East  for  the  yellow  dye 
which  it  communicates  to  the  nails.  It  was  rich 
in  mines  of  copjier,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the 
name  by  whieli  it  is  known  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  t  be  West. " — .J.  Kenrick,  Phivnicid,  ch.  4. 

Early  History. — "Tlie  lii-st  authentic  record 
with  regard  to  C'jprus  is  an  inscription  on  an 
Egyptian  tombstone  of  the  17th  century  B.  C, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  i.sland  was 
con(iuered  by  Tholiwnes  III.  of  Egypt,  in  whose 
reign  the  e.\odus  of  the  Children  of  Israel  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  This  was  no  doubt 
anterior  to  tlie  establishment  of  any  Greek  colo- 
nies, and  jirobn'ilv,  also,  before  tli'  Pha-nicians 
had  settled  in  i  inland.  ...  As  ppears  from 
various  inserii)ihiiis  and  other  records,  Cyprus 
became  subject  successively  to  Egypt,  as  just 
mentioned,  to  Assyria,  to  Egypt  again  in  568 
B.  C,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Amasis,  and  in 
03.1  B.  C.  to  Persia.  Meanwhile  the  power  of 
the  Greeks  had  been  increasing.  .  .  .  The  civili- 
zation of  the  West  was  about  to  assert  itself  at 
Marathon  and  Salamis;  and  Cyprus,  being  mid- 
way between  East  and  West,  could  not  fail  to  be 
involved  in  th'  coming  contlict.  On  the  oeca.si(m 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  [see  Pkhsia:  B.  C.  521-493] 
the  Greek  element  in  Cyi)rus  showed  its  strength : 
and  in  503  1).  C.  the  whole  island,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  PhuMiician  town  of  Amathus, 
took  part  with  the  lonians  in  renouncing  the 
authority  of  the  Persian  king."  But  in  the  war 
which  followed,  the  Pei-sians,  aided  by  the  Plue- 
nicians  of  the  mainland,  recon(iU('red  Cj'prus, 
and  the  Cyprian  Greeks  were  long  disheartened. 
They  recovered  their  courage,  however,  about 
410  B.  C.  when  Evagoras,  a  Greek  of  the  royal 
house  of  Teucer,  made  himself  master  of  Salamis, 
and  finally  established  a  general  sovereignty  over 
the  island  —  even  extending  his  power  to  the 
mainland  and  subjugating  Tyre.  "The  reign 
of  Evagoras  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  period 
in  the  history  of  Cyprus.  Before  his  death, 
v;hicli  took  place  in  374  B.  C,  he  had  raised  the 
island  from  the  position  of  a  mere  dependency  of 
one  or  other  of  the  great  Eastern  monarchies,  had 
gained  for  it  a  nlace  among  the  leading  states  of 
Greece,  and  had  solved  the  question  as  to  which 
divisi<m  of  the  .-incient  world  the  Cyprian  people 
should  be  assigne<l.  Conseipienlly  when,  some 
forty  years  later,  the  power  of  Persia  was  shat 
tcrcd  by  Alexander  the  Creat  at  the  brittle  of 
Issus,  the  kings  of  the  island  hastened  to  offer 


him  their  submission  as  the  leader  of  the  Greek 
race,  and  sent  120  sinps  to  assist  him  in  the  siege 
of  Tvre."  After  Alexander's  death,  Cyprus 
was  (lisputed  between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy. 
(Sec  Mackdoni.v:  B.  C.  310-301.)  Tl'  kin^  of 
Egypt  secured  the  prize,  and  the  isla  j  rcinained 
under  the  Greek-Egyjitian  crown,  r  .lil  it  passed, 
v.ith  the  rest  of  the  heritage  of  tl..  Ptolemys  to 
the  Romans.  "  When  the  [Roman]  empire  was 
.'jividod,  on  the  death  of  Constant iue  the  Great, 
Cyprus,  like  Malta,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantine  F-.iperors.  Like  >ralt;<,  also,  it  was 
exposed  to  frequent  attacks  from  the  Arai)s;  but, 
although  they  severrd  times  occupied  the  island 
and  once  held  it  for  no  less  than  100  years,  they 
were  always  exjielled  again  by  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  and  never  established  themselves  there 
as  tirndy  as  they  did  in  Malta.  The  crusades 
first  brought  Cyprus  into  contact  with  the  western 
nations  of  modern  Europe." — C.  P.  Lucas,  Hist. 
Gcofj.  of  BriliKh  Colonie/t,  sect.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  R.  H.  Lang,  Cyprus,  ch.  1-8. — F. 
Von  Loher,  C'uprus,  ch.  13  and  80.— L.  P.  Di 
Cesnola,  Ci/prKs  ;  its  ancient  cities,  <fr. 

B.  C.  s8.— Annexed  to  the  Roman  Do- 
minions.—  "The  annexation  of  Cyprus  was 
decreed  in  090  [B.  C.  58]  by  the  people  [of 
Rome],  that  is,  by  the  leaders  of  the  democracy, 
tlie  support  given  to  piracy  by  the  Cypriots 
being  alleged  as  the  ollicial  reason  why  that 
course  should  now  be  adopted.  ^Marcus  Cato, 
intrusted  by  his  opponents  with  the  execution  of 
this  measure,   came  to   tiic  island   without  an 

•my ;  but  he  had  no  need  of  one.  The  king  [a 
brotlier  of  tiie  king  of  Egypt]  took  poison;  the 
inhabitants  submitted  witliout  offering  resist- 
ance to  their  inevitable  fate,  and  were  placed 
under  the  governor  of  C!ilicia." — T.  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Itome,  bk.  5,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  117. — Jewish  insurrection. —  "This 
rich  and  i)lcasant  territory  [the  island  of  Cyprus] 
had  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  Jews  of  the  contin- 
ent tinough  three  generations  of  disturbance  and 
alarm,  anil  tiie  Hebrew  race  was  now  [A.  I).  117] 
probably  not  inferii^r  there  in  number  to  the 
native  Syrians  or  Greeks.  On  the  first  outburst 
of  a  Jewish  revolt  [against  the  Roman  domination, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan]  the  whole 
island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and 
became  an  arsenal  and  rallying  point  for  the 
insurrection,  which  soon  spreail  over  Egypt, 
Cyrene  and  Mesopotamia.  The  leader  of  the 
revolt  in  Cyprus  bore  the  name  of  Artemion, 
but  we  know  no  particulars  of  the  war  in  this 
quarter,  except  that  240,000  of  the  native  popu- 
lation is  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  extc 
minating  fury  of  the  insurgents.  When  the 
rebellion  was  at  last  extinguished  in  blood,  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  thcncefortli  to  set  foot  on 
the  island;  and  even  if  driven  thither  by  stress 
of  weather,  the  penalty  of  death  was  mercilessly 
enforced.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  population  of  Cyre- 
naica  outnumbered  the  natives.  .  .  .  Thehostdity 
of  the  Jews  in  these  parts  was  less  directed 
against  the  central  government  and  the  Itomnn 
residents  than  the  native  race.  ...  Of  thtse 
220.000  are  said  to  have  perished." — C.  Merivule, 
Jlist.  of  the  Romans,  ch.  05. 

A.  b.  1191.— Conquest  by  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion.— Founding  01  the  Latin.  Kingdom. — 
During  the  civil  strife  i\nd  confusion  of  the  last 
years  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty  of  emperors  at 
Constantinople,  one  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
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Isaac  Coranenoa,  secured  the  sovereignty  of 
Cyprus  and  assumed  tlie  title  of  emperor.  Witli 
the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  he  defeated  the 
Byzantine  forces  sent  against  him,  and  was 
planted  securely,  to  all  appearance,  on  his  newly 
built  throne  at  the  time  of  the  Third  Crusade. 
Circumstances  at  that  time  (A.  D.  1191)  gave  him 
a  fatal  opportunity  to  provoke  the  tlnglish  cru- 
saders. First,  ho  seized  the  property  and  im- 
prisoned the  crews  of  three  English  ships  that 
were  wrecked  on  the  Cyprian  coast.  Not  satisfied 
with  that  violence,  lie  refused  shelter  from  the 
storm  to  a  vessel  which  bore  Berengaria  of  Na- 
varre, the  intended  wife  of  King  Uichar  1.  "  The 
king  of  England  immediately  sailed  to  Cyprus ; 
and  when  Isaac  refused  to  deliver  up  the  ship- 
wrecked crusaders,  and  to  restore  their  property, 
Richard  landed  his  army  and  commenced  a  series 
of  operations,  which  ended  in  his  coniuering  the 
whole  island,  in  which  he  abolished  the  adminis- 
trative institutions  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  en- 
slaving the  Greek  race,  introducing  the  feudal 
system,  by  which  he  riveted  the  chains  of  a 
foreign  domination,  and  then  gave  it  as  a  present 
to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  titular  king  of  Jeru-salem, 
who  became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of  Frank 
kings  in  Cyprus." — G.  Finlay,  IliKt.  of  the  liyznn- 
tine  and  Greek  Empires,  from  716  to  1453,  bk.  3, 
ch.  3,  Hcet.  1. — Before  giving  Cyprus  to  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  Richard  had  sold  the  island  to  the 
Templars,  and  Guy  had  to  pay  the  knights 
heavily  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  rights. 
Richard,  therefore,  was  rather  a  negotiator  than 
a  giver  in  the  transaction. — W.  Stubbs,  Seventeen 
Lects.  on  the  Study  of  Mediceval  and  Modern  His- 
tory, lect.  8. 

A.  D.  1192-1489. — The  kingdom  under  the 
house  of  Lusignan,^"  The  house  of  Lusignan 
maintained  itself  in  Cyprus  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, during  which,  although  fallen  somewhat 
from  the  blessedness  which  had  been  broken  up 
by  Isaac  Comneaus,  the  island  seems  to  have  re- 
tained so  much  fertility  and  prosperity  as  to 
make  its  later  history  very  dark  by  contrast. 
.  .  .  Guy,  we  are  told,  received  Cyprus  for  life 
only,  and  did  homage  for  the  island  to  Richard. 
As  he  already  bore  the  title  of  kin  j,  the  question 
whether  he  should  hold  Cyprus  as  a  kingdom 
docs  not  seem  to  have  arisen.  ...  On  his  death, 
in  April,  1194,  Richard  putting  in  no  claim  for 
the  reversion,  his  brother,  Amalric  of  Lusignan, 
constable  of  Palestine,  entered  on  the  possession 
as  his  heir.  .  .  .  Amalric  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Jerusalem;  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  which, 
after  the  year  1269,  became  permanently  united 
with  that  of  Cyprus,  was  an  independent  crown, 
and  the  king  01  Jerusalem  an  anointed  king:  the 
union  of  the  crowns  therefore  seems  to  have  pre- 
cluded any  question  as  to  the  tenure  by  which 
the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  be  held.  .  .  . 
The  homage  then  due  to  Richard,  or  to  the  crown 
of  England,  ceased  at  the  death  of  Guy." — W. 
Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lects.  on  the  Study  of  Mediceval 
and  Modern  Hist.,  lect.  8. — See,  also,  Jehusalem: 
A.  D.  1291. 

A.  D.  1291-1310. — The  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St,  John.  See  Hospitalleiis  of  St.  Joiin  : 
A.  D.  1118-1310. 

A.  D.  1489-1570. — A  Venetian  dependency. 
—  The  last  reigning  king  of  Cyprus  was  James 
II. ,  a  bastard  brother  of  Queen  Charlotte,  whom 
he  drove  from  the  Cypriot  throne  in  1464.  This 
king  married  a  Venetian  lady,  Caterina  Comaro, 


in  1471  and  was  declared  to  be  "  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Republic."  The  imscrupulous  republic  is 
said  to  have  poi^  m.  >'  its  son-in-law  in  order  to 
secure  the  success:  lie  died  in  1473,  and  a 

son,  born  after  his  diuth,  li red  but  two  years. 
Cyprus  was  then  ruled  by  the  Venetians  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  name  of  Caterina,  wlio  finally 
renounced  her  rights  wliolly  in  favor  of  the  re- 
public. After  1489,  until  "its  conquest  by  the 
Turks,  Cyprus  was  1  Venetian  dependency,  in 
form  as  well  as  in  fact,  but  tributary  to  the 
Sultan  of  Egvpt. — W.  Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lects.  on 
tfie  Study  of  ^fedi<pval  and  Modern  Hist.,  lect.  8. 

A.  D.  1570-1571.— Conquest  by  the  Turks. 
SeeTiruKs:  A.  D.  l.^GO-loTl. 

A.  D.  1821. —  Turkish  massacre  of  Chris- 
tians,    SeeGuEECE:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 

A.  D.  1878. — Control  surrendered  by  Turkey 
to  England.     See  Turks:    A.   I).   1878,   Tiik 

TREATIES  OF  SaN  StEF.*.NO  AND  BERLIN. 


CYREANS,  The.  See  Persia:  B.  C.  401^ 
400. 

CYRENAICA.  —  GYRENE.—  KYRENE. 
— A  city,  growing  into  a  kingdom,  which  was 
founded  at  an  early  day  by  the  Greeks,  on  that 
projecting  part  of  the  coast  of  Libya,  or  northern 
Africa,  which  lies  opposite  to  Greece.  The  first 
settlers  were  said  to  havQ  been  from  the  little 
island  of  Thera,  whose  people  were  bold  and 
enterprising.  The  site  they  chose  "was  of  an 
unusual  nature,  especially  for  islanders,  and  lay 
several  miles  away  from  the  sea,  the  shores  of 
which  were  devoid  of  natural  buys  for  anchor- 
age. But,  with  this  exception,  every  advantage 
was  at  hand :  instead  of  the  narrow  stony  soil 
of  their  native  land,  they  found  the  most  fertile 
corn-fleh'a,  a  broad  table-land  with  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere and  watered  by  fresh  springs ;  a  well- 
wooded  coast-land,  unusually  well  adapted  for 
all  the  'atural  products  which  the  Hellenes 
deemed  essential ;  while  in  the  background  spread 
mysteriously  the  desert,  a  world  passing  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Hellenes,  out  of  which  the  Libyan 
tribes  came  to  the  shore  with  horses  and  camels, 
\  '.tJi  black  slaves,  with  apes,  parrots  and  other 
XV  'uderful  animals,  with  dates  and  rare  fruits. 
.  .  .  An  abundant  spring  of  water  above  the 
shore  was  tl'.e  natural  point  at  which  the  brown 
men  of  the  deserts  and  the  mariners  assembled. 
Here  regular  meetings  became  customary.  The 
bazaar  became  a  permanent  market,  and  the 
market  a  city  which  arose  en  a  grand  scale, 
broad  and  lofty,  on  two  rocky  heights,  which 
jut  out  towards  the  sea  from  the  plateau  of  the 
desert.  This  city  was  called  Cyrene.  .  .  .  Large 
numbers  of  population  immigrated  from  Crete, 
the  islands  and  Peloponnesus.  A  large  amount 
of  new  land  was  parcelled  out,  the  Libyans  were 
driven  back,  the  landin;  [.'ace  became  the  port 
of  Apollonia,  and  the  ti-r^itory  occupied  by  the 
city  itself  was  largely  extended.  Cyrene  be- 
came, like  Massalia,  the  starting  point  of  a  group 
of  settlements,  the  centre  of  a  ijmall  Greece: 
Barca  and  Ilesperides  [afterwards  called  Bere- 
nice] were  her  daughters.  Gradually  nation 
grew  up,  which  extended  itself  and  its  >  i^ricul- 
ture,  and  contrived  to  cover  u  large  division  of 
African  land  with  Hellenic  culture.  This  v.as 
the  new  era  which  commenced  for  Cyrene  v.ith 
the  reign  of  the  tliinl  king,  the  Battus  who,  on 
account  of  the  mai  'lusly  rapid  rise  ol'  his 
kingdom,  was  celebiv     t  as  '^tho  fortunate '  in  all 
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Hellas.  The  BattiacloB  [tlic  family  or  dynasty  of 
Battus]  were  soon  regarded  as  a  great  power. " — 
E.  Curtiiis,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  2,  ch.  3. — Cyrenalca 
bc<'ame  subjeet  to  Egypt  uncler  the  Ptolemys, 
and  was  then  usually  called  Pentapolis,  from  the 
five  cities  of  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  ArsinoC  (for- 
merly Teuchira),  Berenice  (formerly  Hesporis,  or 
Hesperides)  and  PtolemaYs  (the  port  of  Barca). 
Later  it  became  a  province  of  tlie  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  finally,  passing  under  Mahometan  nile, 
sank  to  its  present  stjite,  as  a  district,  called 
Burca,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli.  —  Cyrene  was 
especially  famous  for  the  production  of  a  plant 
called  silphium  —  supposed  to  be  assafcctida  — 
on  which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  set  an  extra- 
ordinary value.  This  was  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  Cyrene. — E.  H.  Bun- 
bury,  Ilist.  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  8,  aed.  1,  and 
ch.  12,  sect.  2. 

B,  C.  525.— Tributary  to  Persia.  See  Egypt  : 
B.  C.  525-332. 

B.  C.  322. — Absorbed  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Egfypt  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  See  Egypt:  B.  C. 
323-30. 

B.  C.  97. — Transferred  to  the  Romans  by 
will. — "In  the  middle  of  this  reign  [of  Ptolemy, 
called  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt]  died  Ptolemy 
Apion,  king  of  Cyrene.  He  was  the  lialf-brother 
of  Lathyrus  and  Alexander,  and  having  been 
made  king  of  Cyrene  by  his  father  Euergetes  II. , 
he  had  there  reigned  quietly  for  twenty  years. 
Being  between  Egypt  and  Carthage,  then  called 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  and  having  no 
army  which  he  could  lead  against  the  Roman 
legions,  he  had  placed  himself  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Rome ;  he  had  bought  a  truce  during 
his  lifetime,  by  making  the  Roman  people  his 
heirs  in  his  will,  so  that  on  his  death  they  were 
to  have  his  kingdom.  Cyrene  had  been  part  of 
Egypt  for  above  two  hundred  years,  and  was 
usually  governed  by  a  younger  son  or  brother  of 
tho  king.    But  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Apion, 


the  Roman  senate,  who  had  latterly  been  grasp- 
ing at  everything  within  their  reach,  claimed  his 
kingdom  as  their  inheritance,  and  in  tlic  flatter- 
ing language  of  their  decree  by  which  the  coun- 
try was  enslaved,  they  declared  Cyrene  free." — 
S.  Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Er/t/pt,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  117. — Jewish  insurrection.  See  Cy- 
prus: A.  D.  117. 

A.  D.  6i6. — Destroyed  by  Chosroes.  See 
Egypt:  A.  D.  616-028. 

7th  Century. — Mahometan  conquest.  See 
Mahometan  Conquest  :  A.  D.  647-709. 


CVRUS,  The  empire  of.  See  Persia:  B.  C. 
549-521. 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER,  The  expedi- 
tion of.    See  Persia:  B.  C.  401-400. 

CYZICUS:  B.  C.  411-410,  Battles  at.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  411-407. 

B.  C.  74.— Siege  by  Mithridates. — Cyzicus, 
which  had  then  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  besieged  for 
an  entire  yeir  (B.  C.  74-73)  bv  Mithridates  in  the 
third  I^Iithridatic  war.  The  Itoman  Consul 
Lucullus  came  to  the  relief  of  the  city  and  suc- 
ceeded in  ining  a  position  which  blockaded  the 
besiegers  mul  cut  oflf  their  supplies.  In  the  end, 
Mitliridates  retreated  with  a  small  remnant  only, 
of  his  great  armament,  and  never  recovered  from 
the  disaster. —  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Boman 
Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  267.— Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A.  D.  258-267. 


CZAR,  OR    T.^AR.     See  Russia:    A.    D. 
1547. 

CZARTORISKYS,  The,  and  the  fall  of 
Poland.    Sec  Poland:  A.  I).  1763-1773. 

CZASLAU,  OR  CHOTUSITZ,  Battle  of 
(A.  D.  1742).  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1742  (Janu- 
ary— May). 

CZEKHS,  The.    See  Bohemia:  Its  people. 


D. 


DACHTELFIELD,    The.      See    Saxons: 

A.  D.  772-S04. 

DACIA,  The  Dacians. —  Ancient  Dacia  em- 
braced the  district  north  of  the  Danube  between 
the  Theiss  and  the  Dneister.  ' '  The  Dacians  [at 
the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  last  half  century 

B.  C]  occupied  the  whole  of  what  now  forms 
the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  the  Banat  and 
Transylvania.  .  .  .  The  more  prominent  part 
which  tljcy  henceforth  assumed  in  Roman  history 
was  probably  owing  principally  to  the  immediate 
proximity  in  which  they  now  foimd  themselves 
to  the  Roman  frontier.  The  question  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  Dacians  stood  to  the  Qeta;, 
whom  we  find  in  possession  of  these  same  coun- 
tries at  an  earlier  period,  was  one  on  which  there 
existed  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
ancient  writers:  but  the  prevailing  conclusion 
was  that  they  were  only  different  names  applied 
to  the  same  people.  Even  Strabo,  who  describes 
them  as  distinct,  though  cognate  tribes,  states 
that  they  spoke  the  same  language.  According 
to  his  distinction  the  Geta;  occupied  the  more 
easterly  regions,  adjoining  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Dacians  the  western,  bordering  on  the  Ger- 
mans."—  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog., 
ch.  30,  g^ct.  1. 


A.  D.  102-106. — Trajan's  conquest. —  At  the 

beginning  of  the  second  century,  when  Trajan 
conquered  the  Dacians  and  added  their  country 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  "they  may  be  considered 
as  occupying  the  broad  block  of  land  bounded 
by  the  Theiss,  the  Carpathians,  the  lower 
Danube  or  Ist'er,  and  the  Pruth."  In  his  first 
campaign,  A.  D.  102,  Trajan  penetrated  the 
country  to  the  heart  of  modern  Transylvania, 
and  forced  the  Dacians  to  give  him  battle  at  a 
place  called  Tapoc,  the  site  of  which  is  not 
known.  He  routed  them  with  much  slaujghter, 
as  they  had  been  routed  at  the  same  place,  Tapae, 
sixteen  years  before,  in  one  of  the  ineffectual 
campaigns  directed  by  Domitian.  They  sub- 
mitted, and  Trajan  established  strong  Iloman 
Eosts  in  the  country ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached 
lome  and  celebrated  hii  triumph  there,  before 
the  Dacians  were  again  in  arms.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  104,  Trajan  repaired  to  the  lower 
Danube  in  person,  once  more,  and  entered  the 
Dacian  country  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
This  time  the  subjugation  was  complete,  and  the 
Romans  established  their  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  founding  of  colonies  and  the  building 
of  roads.  Dacia  was  now  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, and  "the  language  of  the  Empire  became. 
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and  to  this  day  substantially  remains,  the  na- 
tional tongue  of  the  inhabitants.  ...  Of  the 
Dacian  province,  the  last  acquired  and  the  first 
to  be  surrendered  of  the  Roman  possessions,  if 
we  except  some  transient  occupations,  soon  to  be 
commemorated,  in  the  East,  not  many  traces 
now  exist ;  but  even  these  may  suffice  to  mark 
the  moulding  power  of  Roman  civilization.  .  .  . 
The  accents  of  the  Roman  tongue  still  echo  in 
the  valleys  of  Hungary  and  Wallachia ;  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Dacians  at  the  present  day 
repudiate  the  appellation  of  Wallnchs,  or  stran- 
gers, and  still  claim  the  name  of  Romiini. — C. 
Merivale,  IIi»t.  of  tlie  Romam,  ch.  63. 

A.  D.  270. — Given  up  to  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A.  D.  268-270. 

4th  Century. — Conquest  by  the  Huns.  See 
GoTiis  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  376,  and  Huns:  A.  D. 
433-453. 

6th  Century. — Occupied  by  the  Avars.    See 

AVAKS. 

Modem  history.    See  Balkan  and  Dancbian 

States. 

DACOITS.     See  Dakoits. 

DACOTAS.  Sec  American  Aborigines: 
SiouAN  Family,  and  Pawnee  (Caddoan) 
FA.vtn-Y. 

DiEGSASTAN,  Battle  of.— Fought,  A.  D. 
603,  betw'xjn  the  Northumbrians  and  the  Scots 
of  Dalriada,  the  armv  of  the  latter  being  almost 
wholly  destroyed. 

DAGOBERT  I.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neus- 
tria),    A.    D.    628-638;    (Austrasia),    622-633; 

(Burgundy),  628-638 Dagobert  II.,  King  of 

the  Franks    (Austrasia),    A.    D.   673-678 

Dagobert  III.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neustria 
an<r  Burgundy),  A.  D.  711-715. 

DAHIS,  The.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States,  14TH-19Tn  Centuries  (Seuvia). 

DAHLGREN,  Admiral  John  A.— Siege  of 
Charleston.  See  United  States  ov  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (July,  and  August — December:  S.  Caro- 
lina). 

DAHLGREN,  Ulric— Raid  to  Richmond. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (Feb- 
ruary—March :  Virginia). 

DAKOITS.— DAKOITEE.— The  Dakoits  of 
India,  who  were  suppressed  soon  after  the 
Thu^s,  were  ' '  robbers  by  profession,  and  even 
by  birth."  Dakoitee  "was  established  upon  a 
broad  basis  of  hereditary  caste,  and  was  for  the 
most  part  an  organic  state  of  society.  '  I  have 
always  followed  the  trade  of  my  ancestors, 
Dako:tee,'  said  Lukha,  a  noted  Dakoit,  who 
subsequently  became  approver.  '  Jly  ancestors 
held  this  profession  before  me,'  said  another, 
'  and  we  train  boys  in  the  same  manner.  In  my 
caste  if  there  were  auy  honest  persons,  i.  e. ,  not 
robbers,  they  would  be  turned  out. '  "  The  hunt- 
ing down  of  the  Dakoits  was  begun  in  1838. 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Sleenian,  who  had 
already  hunted  down  the  Thugs. — .1.  W.  Kaye, 
The  Administration  of  the  E(t«t  India  Co. ,  pt.  3, 
ch.  3. 

DAKOTA,  North  and  South  :  A.  D.  1803.— 
Embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  See 
Louisiana:  A.I).  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1834-1 838.— Partly  joined,  in  succes- 
sion, to  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  lowra 
Territories.     See  Wisconsin:  A.  D.  1805-1848. 

A.  D.  1889.— Admission  to  the  Union.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1889-1890. 


DAKOTAS.  See  American  AnoRiorNEs: 
SiouAN  Family  and  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

DALAI   LAMA.     See  Lam.vs. 

DALCASSIANS.  — The  i)eople  of  North 
Munster  figure  prominently  under  that  name  in 
early  Irish  history. — T.  Moore,  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
V.  3. 

DALHOUSIE,  Lord,  The  India  adminis- 
tration of.  See  India:  A.  D.  1845-1849;  1848- 
1856;  and  1852. 

DALMATIA— "The  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic  on  which  the 
name  of  Dalmatiahas  settled  down  has  a  history 
which  is  strikingly  analogous  to  its  scenery.  .  .  . 
As  the  cultivation  and  civilization  of  the  land 
lies  in  patches,  as  harbours  and  cities  alternate 
with  barren  hills,  so  Dalmatia  has  pliiyed  a  part 
in  history  only  by  fits  and  starts.  This  fitful 
kind  of  history  goes  on  from  the  days  of  Greek 
colonies  and  Illyrian  piracy  to  the  last  war 
between  Italy  and  Austria.  But  of  continuous 
history,  steadily  influencing  the  course  of  the 
world  s  progress,  Dalmatia  has  none  to  show. " — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Subject  and  Neigfibour  Lands  of 
Venice,  pp.  85-87. 

Also  in:  T.  G.  Jackson,  Dalmatia,  the  Qvar- 
nero  and  Istria,  ch.  1-2. — See,  also,  Illyricum 
OF  the  Romans;  Salona;  and  Balkan  and 
Danubian  States. 

6th-7th  Centuries :  Slavonic  occupation.  See 
Slavonic  Peoples:  6tii  and  7tii  Centuries; 
also,  Balkan  and  Danubian  States:  7tii  Cen- 
tury. 

A.  D.  944.— Beginning  of  Venetian  Con- 
quest.   See  Venice:  A.  D.  810-961. 

A.  D.  1 102. — Conquest  by  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary.    See  Hungary:  A.  D.  972-1114. 

14th  Century.- Conquest  from  the  Venetians 
by  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary.  See  Hun- 
gary: A.  D.  1301-1442. 

i6th  Century. — The  Uscocks.    See  UscoCKa 

A.  D.  1694-1696. — Conquests  by  the  Vene- 
cians.     See  Turks:  A.  D.  1684-1696. 

A.  D.  1699. — Cession  in  great  part  to  Venice 
by  the  Turks.     See  Hungary:  1683-1699. 

A.  D.  1797.— Acquisition  by  Austria.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1797  (May— October). 

A.  D.  1805.— -Ceded  by  Austria  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1805-1806. 

A.  D.  1809. — Incorporated  in  the  Illyrian 
Provinces  of  Napoleon.  Sec  Germany:  A.  D. 
1809  (July— September). 

A.  D.  1814. — Restored  to  Austria. —  Austria 
recovered  possession  of  Dalmatia  imdcr  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
♦ 

DALRIADA.—"  A  district  forming  the  north- 
east corner  of  Ireland  and  comprising  the  north 
half  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  was  called  Dal- 
riada. It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Scots  among  the  Picts  of  Ulster 
and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  supposed 
founder  Cairbre,  surnamed  Righfhada  or  Riada. 
It  lay  exactly  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre 
[Scotland]  from  whence  it  was  separated  by  a 
part  of  the  Irish  channel  of  no  greater  breadth 
than  about  fourteen  miles;  and  from  this  Irish 
district  the  colony  of  Scots,  which  was  already 
Christian  [fifth  century]  passed  over  and  settled 
in  Kintyre  and  in  the  island  of  Isla  " —  establish- 
ing a  Scotch  Dalriada. — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
Scotland,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. — For  some  account  of  the 
Scotch  Dalriada,  see  Scotland  :  7th  Centukt. 
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DAMASCUS,  Kingdom  of.— The  kingdom 
of  Daninsciis,  or  "  Arum  of  Damascus  "  as  it  was 
entitled,  was  formed  8(M)n  after  that  Syrian  region 
threw  off  tiie  yolte  of  dependence  whicli  David 
and  Solomon  liad  imposed  upon  it.  "  Kczon, 
the  outlaw,  was  its  founder.  Hader,  or  Hadad, 
and  Kimmon,  were  the  chief  divinities  of  tlie  race, 
and  from  tliem  the  line  of  its  kings  derived  their 
names, —  Hadad,  Ben-hadad,  Hadad-ezer,  Tab- 
rimmon." — Dean  Stanley,  LeeU.  on  the  Hist,  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  led.  38. — "  Though  frequently 
captured  and  plundered  in  succeedmg  centuries 
by  Egypt  and  Assyria,  neither  of  those  nations 
■was  able  to  hold  it  long  in  subjection  because  of 
the  other.  It  was  probably  a  temporary  repulse 
of  the  Assyrians,  under  Shalmaneser  II.,  by  the 
Damascene  general  Naaman  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  2  Kings  v.  1 :  'by  him  the  Lord  had 
given  deliverance  unto  Syria.'.  .  .  After  the 
great  conquerors  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  each  in  his 
aay,  had  captured  and  plundered  Damascus,  it 
■was  taken  without  resistance  by  Pannenio  for 
Alexander  the  Great  [B.  C.  333].  In  it  Pompey 
spent  the  proudest  year  of  his  life,  64  B.  C,  dis- 
tributing at  liis  pleasure  the  thrones  of  the  East 
to  the  vassals  of  Rome.  Cleopatra  liad  received 
the  city  as  a  love-gift  from  Mark  Antony,  and 
Tiberius  had  bestowed  it  upon  Herod  the  Great, 
before  Aretas  of  Petra,  the  father  of  the  princess 
whom  Herod  Antipas  divorced  for  Herodias'  sake, 
and  the  ruler  whose  officers  watched  the  city  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  Paul,  made  it,  we  know 
not  how,  a  part  of  his  dominions." — W.  B. 
Wright,  Ancient  Cities,  ch.  7. 

A,  '3.  634. — Conquest  by  the  Arabs.  See 
Mahomei  AN  Conquest:  A.  D.  632-639. 

A.  D.  661. — Becomes  the  seat  of  the  Cali- 
phate.   See  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  661. 

A.  D.  763. — The  Caliphate  transferred  to 
Bagdad.  See  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D. 
763. 

A.  D.  1 148-1217.— Capital  of  the  Atabeg 
and  the  Ayoubite  sultans.  See  Saladin,  Thk 
Empiue  of. 

A.  D.  1401. — Sack  and  massacre  by  Timour. 
See  TiMOUH. 

A.  D.  1832.— Capture  by  Mehemed  Ali. 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  1831-1840. 


DAMASUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1048,  July  to 
August. 

DAMIETTA:  A.  D.  1219-1220 —Siege, 
capture  and  surrender  .by  the  Crusaders.  See 
Crusades:  A.  I).  1216-1229. 

A.  D.  1249-1250.— Capture  and  loss  bySaiint 
Louis.    See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1248-1354. 

A.  D.  1252. — Destruction  by  the  Mameiukes. 
— "Two  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  king 
[Saint  Louis],  and  whilst  he  was  still  in  Pales- 
tine, the  Mamelukes,  fearing  a  fresh  invasion  of 
the  Franks,  in  order  to  prevent  their  enemies 
from  taking  Damietta  and  fortifying  themselves 
in  that  city,  entirely  destroyed  it.  Some  years 
after,  as  their  fears  were  not  yet  removed,  and 
the  second  crusade  of  Louis  IX.  spread  fresh 
alarms  throughout  the  East,  the  Egyptians 
caused  immense  heaps  of  stone  to  be  cast  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  order  that  the  Christian 
fleets  might  not  be  able  to  sail  up  the  river. 
Since  that  period  a  new  Damietta  has  been  built 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  site  of  the  former 
city.  "—.I.  F.  Michaud,  Mist,  of  the  Crusades,  bk.  14. 

DAMNONIA.    See  Britain  :  6th  Century. 


DAMNONII,    OR    DAMNII,    The.      Sec 

DUMNONII. 

DAMOISEL.—  DAMOISELLE.—  DON- 
ZELLO. — "  In  mediaival  Latin  '  domicella '  is 
used  for  the  unmarried  daughter  of  a  prince  or 
noble,  and  'domicellus,'  contmcted  from  'dom- 
nicellus,'  the  diminutive  of  'dominus,'  for  the 
son.  These  words  are  the  forerunners  of  the  old 
French  '  dilmoisel '  in  the  masculine,  and  '  damoi- 
selle '  in  the  feminine  gender.  Froissart  calls 
Richard,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward :  '  le 
Jeune  damoisil  Richart.'  In  Romance  the  word 
IS  indifferently  'damoisel'  and  'danzel,'  in  Ital- 
ian '  donzello.  All  of  these  are  evidently  titles 
under  the  same  notion  as  that  of  child  and 
'  enfant, '  of  which  the  idea  belongs  to  the  knights 
of  an  earlier  period." — R.  T.  Uainpson,  Onyinea 
Patricia,  p.  328. 

DANA! D.ffi,  The.    SccArgos. — Argolis. 

DANCING  PLAGUE.  See  Plague,  A.  D. 
1374. 

DANDRIDGE,  Engagement  at.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863-1864  (December — 
April  :  Tennessee — Mississippi). 

DANEGELD,  The.— "A  tax  of  two  shillings 
on  the  hide  of  laud,  originally  levied  as  tribute  to 
the  Danes  under  Ethelred,  but  continued  [even 
under  the  Plantagenets],  like  the  income  tax,  as 
a  convenient  ordinary  resource." — W.  Stubbs, 
TJie  Early  Plantagenets,  p.  53. — See  England: 
A.  D.  979-1016. 

DANELAGH,  OR  DANELAGA,  OR 
DANELAU.— The  district  in  England  held  by 
the  Danes  after  their  treaty  with  Alfred  the 
Great,  extending  south  to  the  Thames,  the  Lea 
and  the  Ouse ;  north  to  the  Tyne ;  west  of  the 
mountain  district  of  Yorksliire,  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.  "Over  all  this  region  the 
traces  of  their  colonization  abound  in  the  vil- 
lages whose  names  end  in  by,  the  Scandinavian 
equivalent  of  the  English  tun  or  ham." — W. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ofEng.,  ch.  7,  sect.  77. — See, 
also,  England:  A.  D.  855-880. 

DANES  AS  VIKINGS.  See,  also,  Nor- 
mans. — Northmen. 

In  England.  See  England:  A.  D.  855-880, 
979-1016,  and  1016-1042;  also  Normans:  A.  D. 
787-880. 

In  Ireland.  See  Ireland:  9Tn-10Tn  Cen- 
turies. 


DANITES,  The.  See  Mormonism:  A.  D. 
1830-1846. 

DANTE  AND  THE  FACTIONS  OF 
FLORENCE.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  1295- 
1300;  and  1301-1313. 

DANTON  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. See  France:  A.  D.  1791  (Octoheh), 
to  1793-1794  (November— .luNE). 

DANTZIC :  In  the  Hanseatic  League.  See 
Hansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1577. — Submission  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land.   See  Poland:  A.  D.  1574-1590. 

A.  D.  1793.— Acquisition  by  Prussia.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1793-1790. 

A.  D.  1806-1807. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  Germany  :  A.  D.  180  <  (February 
—June). 

A.  D.  1807. — Declared  a  free  state.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1807  (June— July). 

A.  D.  1813. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Al- 
lies. See  Germany:  A.  D.  1813  (October — 
December). 
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DARA.— One  of  the  capitals  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  the  site  of  which  has  not  been  identified. 

DARA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  529).  See  Pebsia  : 
A.  I).  22fl-«37. 

DARDANIANS  OF  THE  TROAD.  See 
TuoJA ;  and  Asia  Minou  :  The  Greek  Colontes; 
also,  Amoiutes. 

DARIEN,  The  Isthmus  of.    See  Panama. 

The  Scottish  colony.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
16i)r)-lfi!M). 

DARINI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  op 
EARLY  Celtic  iniiahitants. 

DARIUS,  King  of  Persia,  B.  C.  521-486 

Darius    II.,    B.    C.    425-405 Darius    III. 

(Codomannus),  B.  C.  336-331. 

DARK  AGES,  The.— The  historical  period, 
so-called,  is  nearly  identical  with  that  more  com- 
monly named  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  its  duration 
may  be  properly  considered  as  less  by  a  century 


[ 


or  two.  From  the  5th  to  the  t3th  century  is  a 
dotinition  of  the  period  which  most  historians 
would  probably  accept.     See  Middle  Ages. 

DARORIGUM.— Modem  Vannes.  See 
Veneti  of  Western  Gaul. 

DAR-UI.-ISLAM  AND  DAR-UL-HARB. 
— "The  Konin  divides  the  world  into  two 
portions,  the  House  of  Islam,  Dar-ul-Islam,  and 
the  House  of  War,  Dar-ul-harb.  It  has  generally 
been  represented  by  Western  writers  on  the  in- 
stitutes of  Mahometanism  and  on  the  habits  of 
Mahometan  nations,  that  the  Dar-ul-harb,  the 
House  of  War,  comprises  all  lands  of  the  mis- 
believers. .  .  .  There  is  even  a  widely-spread 
idea  among  superficial  talkers  and  writers  that 
the  holy  hostility,  the  Jehad  [or  Dhihad]  of 
Mussulmans  against  non-Mussulmans  is  not 
limited  to  warfare  between  nation  and  nation; 
but  that  '  it  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of  every 
Mahometan  to  kill  as  many  Christians  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  by  counting  up  a  certain  num- 
ber killed,  they  think  themselves  secure  of 
heaven.'  But  careful  historical  investigators, 
and  statesmen  long  practically  conversant  with 
Mahometan  populations  have  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  such  charges  against  those  who  hold  the 
creed  of  Islam.  ...  A  country  which  is  under 
Christian  rulers,  but  in  which  Mahometans  are 
allowed  free  profession  of  their  faith,  auJ  peace- 
able exercise  of  their  ritual,  is  not  a  portion  of 
the  House  of  War,  of  the  Dar-ul-harb;  and  there 
is  no  religious  duty  of  warfare,  no  Jehad,  on  the 
part  of  true  Mussulmans  against  such  a  state. 
This  has  been  of  late  years  formally  determined 
by  the  chief  autliorities  in  Mahometan  law  with 
respect  to  British  India."— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy, 
Jlist.  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  6. 

DASTAGERD.- The  favorite  residence  of 
the  last  great  Persian  king  and  conqueror,  Chos- 
roes  (A.  D.  590-628),  was  fixed  at  Dastogerd, 
or  Artemita,  sixty  miles  north  of  Ctesiphon, 
and  east  of  the  Tigris.  His  palaces  and  pleasure 
grounds  were  of  extraordinary  magnificence. — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  46. 

DASYUS.  See  India:  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. 

DAUPHINS  OF  FRANCE.— DAU- 
PHINE.— In  1349,  Philip  VI.,  or  Philip  de 
Valois,  of  Prance,  acquired  by  purchase  from 
Humbert  II.,  count  of  Vienne,  tlie  sovereignty 
of  the  province  of  Dauphine.  This  principality 
became  from  that  time  the  appanage  of  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  France  and  gave  them 
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their  peculiar  name  or  title  of  the  Dauphins 
The  title  in  question  had  been  borne  by  th? 
counts  of  Vienne  (in  Dauphine),  "on  account 
of  the  dolphin  which  they  carried  upon  thei? 
helmets  and  on  their  armorial  bearings." — E. 
De  Bonnechose,  Hist,  of  France,  hk.  2,  ch.  2,  foot- 
note. 

Also  in:  E.  Smedley,  Hist,  of  France,  pt.  1, 
ch.  9.— See,  also.  Burgundy:   A.  D.  1127-1378. 

DAVENPORT,  John,  and  the  founding  of 
New  Haven  Colony.  See  Connecticut:  A.I). 
1638,  and  1639. 

DAVID,  King  of  Israel  and  Judah.  See 
Jews:  The  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 

and  Jerusalem:   Conquest,  «&c David  I.,. 

King  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1124-1153 David 

II.,  1329-1370. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson. — Election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  rebellious  "  Confederate  States." 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Feb- 

kuary) Flight  and  capture.     See  United 

States  op  Am.  :  A.  I).  1865  (Aprii., — May). 

DAVOUT,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  Sec 
Germany:  A.  D.  1806  (October);  1806-1807; 
1807  (February— June) ;  also  Russia:  A.  D. 
1812;  and  Germany:  A.  D.  1812-1813;  1813 
(August),  (Octoher — December). 

DAY  OF  BARRICADES,  The.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1584-1.')89. 

DAY  OF  DUPES,  The.  Sec  France:  A.  D. 
1630-1632. 

DAY  OF  THE  SECTIONS,  The.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1795  (October— December). 

DAYAKS,  OR  DYAKS,  The.  See  Ma- 
layan Rack. 

DEAK,  Francis,  and  the  recovery  of  Hun- 
garian nationality.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1866- 
1867. 

DEAN  FOREST.— The  "Royal  Forest  of 
Dean,"  situated  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  Eftgland,  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye,  is  still  so  extensive  that  it 
covers  some  23,000  acres,  though  much  reduced 
from  its  original  dimensions.  Its  oaks  and  its 
iron  mines  have  played  importaut  parts  in  British 
history.  The  latter  were  worked  by  the  Romans 
and  still  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
miners.  The  former  were  thought  to  be  so  es- 
sential to  the  naval  power  of  England  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Forest  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  special  duties  prescribed  to  the  Spanish 
Armada.— J.  C.  Brown,  Forests  of  Eng. 

DEANE,  Silas,  and  the  American  transaC' 
tions  with  Beaumarchais  in  France.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1776-1778. 

DEARBORN,  General  Henry,  and  the  War 
of  1 812.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1812  (June — October),  (September — Novem- 
ber); A.  D.  1813  (October — November). 

DEBRECZIN,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1848-1849. 

DEBT,  Laws  concerning:  Ancient  Greek. 
— At  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Solon  (6th  centuiv, 
B.  C.)  the  Thetcs — "the  cultivating  tenants, 
metayers  and  small  proprietors  of  the  country 
.  .  .  are  exhibited  as  weighed  down  by  debts 
and  dependence,  and  driven  in  large  number* 
out  of  a  state  of  freedom  into  slavery  —  the 
whole  mass  of  them  (we  are  told)  being  in  debt 
to  the  rich,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil.  They  had  either  borrowed 
money  for  their  own  necessities,  or  they  tilled 
the  lands  of  the  rich  as  dependent  tenants,  pay- 
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!ng  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce,  and  In 
this  capacity  they  were  largely  in  nrrear.  All 
the  calamitous  effects  were  here  seen  of  the  old 
harsh  law  of  dehtor  and  creditor — once  prevalent 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  —  combined  with  the  recognition  of  slavery 
as  a  legitimate  status,  and  of  the  right  of  one  man 
to  sell  himself  as  well  as  that  of  another  man  to 
buy  him.  Every  debtor  unable  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract was  liable  to  be  adjudged  as  the  slave  of  his 
creditor,  until  he  coidd  find  means  either  of  paying 
it  or  working  it  out;  and  not  only  he  himself, 
but  his  minor  sons  and  unmarried  daughters  and 
sisters  also,  whom  the  law  gave  him  the  power 
of  selling.  The  poor  man  thus  borrowed  upon 
the  security  of  his  body  (to  translate  literally  the 
Greek  phrase)  and  upon  that  of  the  persons  in 
his  family.  So  severely  had  these  oppressive  con- 
tracts been  enforced,  that  many  debtors  had 
been  reduced  from  freedom  to  slavery  in  Attica 
itself, —  many  others  had  been  sold  for  expor- 
tation,—  and  some  had  only  hitherto  preserved 
their  own  freedom  by  selling  their  children. 
...  To  their  relief  Solon's  first  measure,  the 
memorable  Seisachtheia,  shaking  off  of  burthens, 
was  directed.  The  relief  whicli  it  afforded  was 
complete  and  immediate.  It  cancelled  at  once 
all  those  contracts  in  which  the  debtor  had 
borrowed  on  the  security  either  of  his  person  or 
of  his  land :  it  forbade  all  future  loans  or  con- 
tracts iu  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was 
pledged  as  security :  it  deprived  the  creditor  in 
future  of  all  power  to  imprison,  or  enslave,  or 
extort  work  from,  his  debtor,  and  confined  him 
to  an  effective  judgment  at  law  authorizing  the 
seizure  of  the  property  of  the  latter.  It  swept  off 
all  the  numerous  mortgage  pillars  from  the  landed 
properties  in  Attica,  leaving  the  land  free  from 
all  past  claims.  It  liberated  and  restored  to  their 
full  rights  all  debtors  actually  in  slavery  under 
previous  legal  adjudication ;  and  it  even  provided 
the  means  (we  do  not  know  how)  of  re-purchas- 
ing in  foreign  lands,  and  bringing  back  to  a 
renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica,  many  insolvents 
who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.  And  while 
Solon  forbad  every  Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell 
his  own  person  into  slavery,  he  took  a  step 
farther  in  the  same  direction  by  forbidding  him 
to  pledge  or  sell  his  son,  his  daughter,  or  an 
unmarried  sister  under  his  tutelage — excepting 
only  the  case  in  which  either  of  the  latter  might  be 
detected  in  unchastity.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  never  to 
be  forgotten  in  regard  to  this  measure,  combined 
with  the  concurrent  amendments  introduced  by 
Solon  in  the  law  —  it  settled  finally  the  question 
to  which  it  referred.  Never  again  do  we  hear 
of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  disturbing 
Athenian  tranquility.  The  general  sentiment 
which  grew  up  at  Athens,  under  the  Solonian 
money-law  and  under  the  democratical  govern- 
ment, was  one  of  high  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
contracts.  .  .  .  Tlierc  can  be  little  doubt  that 
under  the  Solonian  law,  which  enabled  the 
creditor  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor,  but 
gave  him  no  power  over  the  person,  the  system 
of  money-lending  assumed  a  more  beneficial 
character."— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  eh. 
11  (a  3). 

Ancient  Roman. — "The  hold  of  the  creditor 
was  on  the  person  of  the  debtor.  The  obliga- 
tion of  a  debt  was  a  tying  up  or  binding,  or  bond- 
age, of  the  person:  the  payment  was  a  solu- 
tion, a  loosing  or  release  of  the  person  from  that 


bondage.  The  property  of  the  debtor  was  not  a 
pledge  for  the  debt.  It  could  be  made  so  by 
special  agreement,  though  in  the  earliest  law 
only  by  transferring  it  at  once  to  the  ownership 
of  the  cretlitor.  Without  such  special  agree- 
ment, the  creditor  whose  debtor  failed  to  pay 
could  not  touch  his  property.  Even  when  the 
debtor  had  l)een  prosecuted  and  condemned  to 
pay,  if  he  still  failed,  the  creditor  could  not 
touch  his  property.  lie  could  seize  his  person  — 
I  speak  now  of  the  early  law,  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  republic — and  after  holding  him 
in  rigorous  confinement  for  sixty  days,  with 
opportunities,  however,  either  to  pay  himself  or 
get  somebody  to  pay  for  him,  if  payment  still 
failed,  he  could  sell  him  as  a  slave,  or  put 
him  to  death;  if  there  were  several  creditors, 
they  could  cut  his  body  into  pieces  and  divide 
it  among  them.  This  extreme  severity  was 
afterward  softened;  but  the  principle  remained 
long  unchanged,  that  the  hold  of  the  creditor 
was  on  the  person  of  the  debtor.  If  the  debtor 
obstinately  and  to  the  last  refused  to  surren- 
der his  property,  the  creditor  could  not  touch 
it." — J.  Iladley,  Introd.  to  Roman  Imw,  lect.  10. 
— "During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war 
[B.  C.  326-304],  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain, 
there  was  passed  that  famous  law  which  pro- 
hibited personal  slavery  for  debt.  No  creditor 
might  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property; 
and  all  those  whose  personal  freedom  was 
pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  redeased 
from  their  liability,  if  they  could  swear  that  they 
had  property  enough  to  meet  their  creditors 
demands.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  great 
alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  tribune, 
or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate 
desire  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tice. It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one 
scandalous  instance  of  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  a  creditor.  .  .  .  But  although  personal 
slavery  for  debt  was  thus  done  away  with,  yet 
the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  in  modern  Europe. 
He  whose  property  had  once  been  made  over  to 
his  creditors  by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became, 
ipso  facto,  infamous;  ho  lost  his  tribe,  and  with 
it  all  his  political  rights ;  and  the  forfeiture  was 
irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards 
pay  his  debts  to  the  full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the 
power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thing  did  credit  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans." — T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of 
Home,  eh.  32  (p.  2). 

In  England. — "Debt  has  been  regarded  as  a 
crime  by  primitive  society  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  In  Palestine,  as  in  Rome,  the  creditor 
had  power  over  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and  mis- 
fortune was  commonly  treated  with  a  severity 
which  was  not  always  awarded  to  crime  [Levit. 
XXV.,  39-41,  and  2  Kings  iv.,  1].  In  this 
country  [England]  the  same  system  was  grad- 
ually mtroduced  in  Plantagenet  times.  The 
creditor,  who  had  been  previously  entitled  to 
seize  the  goods,  or  even  the  land  of  the  debtor, 
was  at  last  authorised  to  seize  his  person.  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  the  English  law  was,  in  this 
respect,  more  Irrational  than  the  cruel  code  of 
the  Jews,  or  the  awful  punishment  [death  and 
dismemberment  or  slavery  —  Gibbon,  ch.  441 
which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  reserved 
for  debtors.    In  Palestine  the  creditor  was,  at 
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least,  entitled  to  the  service  of  the  debtor  or  of 
his  cliildren,  and  tlie  sliive  hiul  the  prospect  of 
an  Insolvent  Debtor's  Relief  Act  in  the  Sab- 
batical year.  Even  tlie  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  allowed  the  creditors  to  sell  tlie  debtor 
into  slavery,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  horrible 
alternative  of  partitioning  his  body.  But  in 
England  tlie  creditors  had  no  such  choice.  Tliey 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tlirow  tlie  debtor  into 
prison;  and  by  his  imprisonment  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  only  cliance  of  his  earning  money 
to  pay  their  debts.  A  law  of  this  liind  was 
Intolerable  to  a  commercial  people.  The  debtor 
languislied  in  gaol,  the  rreditor  failed  to  obtain 
payment  of  his  debt.  'Vlicn  trade  increased  in 
Tudor  times,  the  wits  r.f  legislators  were  exer- 
cised in  devising  f  uw  expedient  for  satisfying 
the  creditor  withe  it  imprisoning  the  debtor. 
The  Chancellor  v,-a8  authorised  to  appoint  com- 
missioners empower  !d  to  divide  the  debtor's 
property  among  the  creditors.  By  an  Act  of 
Anne  the  debtor  who  complied  with  the  law  was 
released  from  further  liability,  and  was  prac- 
tically enabled  to  commence  life  anew.  In  1826, 
a  debtor  was  allowed  to  procure  his  own  bank- 
ruptcy; while  in  1831,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  previously  conducted  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  law  of  bankruptcy  which 
was  thus  gradually  developed  by  the  legislation 
of  three  centuries  only  applied  to  persons  in 
trade.  No  one  who  was  not  a  trader  could 
become  a  bankrupt ;  the  ordinary  debtor  became 
as  a  matter  of  course  an  insolvent,  and  passed 
under  the  insolvent  laws.  The  statutes,  more- 
over, omitted  to  give  any  very  plain  definition 
of  a  trader.  The  distinction  between  trader  and 
non-trader  which  had  been  gradually  drawn  by 
the  Courts  was  not  based  on  any  very  clear  prin- 
ciple. A  person  who  made  bricks  on  his  own 
estate  of  his  own  clay  was  not  a  trader ;  but  a 
person  who  bought  the  clay  and  then  made 
the  bricks  was  a  trader.  Farmers,  again,  were 
exempt  from  the  bankruptcy  law ;  but  farmers 
who  purchased  cattle  for  sale  at  a  profit  were 
liable  to  it.  The  possibility,  moreover,  of  a 
trader  being  made  a  bankrupt  depended  on  the 
size  of  his  business.  A  petitioning  creditor  in 
bankruptcy  was  required  to  be  a  person  to  whom 
at  least  £100  was  due;  if  two  persons  petitioned, 
llieir  debts  were  required  to  amount  to  £1.50;  if 
taore  than  two  persons  petitioned,  to  £200.  A 
small  shopkeeper,  therefore,  who  could  not  hope 
to  obtain  credit  for  £200,  £150,  or  £100,  could 
not  become  a  bankrupt ;  he  was  forced  to  become 
an  insolvent.  The  treatment  of  the  insolvent 
was  wholly  different  from  tliat  of  the  bankrupt. 
The  bankruptcy  law  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  goods  and  not  the  person  of  the 
debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  debt;  the  insol- 
vency law  enabled  the  person  of  the  debtor  to  be 
seized,  but  provided  no  machinery  for  obtaining 
his  goods.  ...  Up  to  1838  the  first  step  in  insol- 
vency was  the  arrest  of  the  debtor.  Any  person 
who  made  a  deposition  on  oath  that  some  other 
person  was  in  debt  to  him,  could  obtain  his 
arrest  on  what  was  known  as  '  mesne  process. ' 
The  oatli  miglit  possibly  be  untrue;  the  debt 
might  not  be  due;  the  warrant  issued  on  the 
sworn  deposition  as  a  matter  of  course.  But,  in 
addition  to  tlie  imprisonment  on  mesne  process, 
the  insolvent  could  Ix?  imprisoned  for  a  f urtlier 
period  on  what  was  known  as  'final  process.' 


Imprisonment  on  mesne  process  was  the  course 
which  the  creditor  took  to  prevent  the  fiight  of 
the  debtor;  imprisonment  on  final  process  was 
the  punishment  which  the  Court  awarded  to  the 
crime  of  debt.  Such  a  system  would  have  been 
bad  enough  if  the  debtors'  prisons  had  been  well 
mani  'od.  The  actual  condition  of  these  prisons 
aim  :  exceeds  belief.  Dickens,  indeed,  has 
made  the  story  of  a  debtor's  imnrisonment  in 
the  Marshalsea  familiar  to  a  world  of  readers. 
.  .  .  The  Act  of  1813  liad  done  something  to  miti- 
gate the  misery  which  the  law  occasioned.  The 
Court  which  was  constituted  by  it  released 
50,000  debtors  in  18  years.  But  large  numbers 
of  persons  were  still  detained  in  prison  for  debt. 
In  1827  nearly  6,000  persons  were  committed  in 
London  alone  for  debt.  The  Common  Law  Com- 
missioners, reporting  in  1830,  declared  that  the 
loud  and  general  complaints  of  the  law  of  insol- 
vency were  well  founded;  and  Cottenham,  in 
1838,  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  all  cases.  The  Lonls  were  not  pre- 
pared for  so  complete  a  remedy ;  they  declined 
to  abolish  imprisonment  on  final  process,  or  to 
exempt  from  imprisonment  on  mesne  process, 
persons  who  owed  more  than  £30,  and  who  were 
about  to  leave  the  country.  Cottenham,  disap- 
pointed at  these  amendments,  decided  on  strength- 
ening his  own  hands  by  instituting  a  fresh 
inquiry.  He  appointed  a  commission  in  1839, 
which  reported  in  1840,  and  which  recommended 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  on  final  process, 
and  the  union  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 
In  1841,  in  1842,  in  1843,  and  in  1844  Cottenham 
introduced  bills  to  carry  out  this  report.  The 
bills  of  1841,  1843,  and  1843  were  lost.  The  bill 
of  1844  was  not  much  more  successful.  Brough- 
am declared  that  debtors  who  refused  to  dis- 
close their  property,  who  refused  to  answer 
questions  about  it,  who  refused  to  give  it  up,  or 
who  fraudulently  made  away  with  it,  as  well  as 
debtors  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  extrava- 
gance, deserved  imprisonment.  He  introduced 
an  alternative  bill  giving  the  Court  discretionary 
power  to  Imprison  them.  The  Lords,  bewildered 
by  the  contrary  counsels  of  two  such  great  law- 
yers as  Cottenham  and  Brougham,  decided  on 
referring  both  bills  to  one  Select  Committee. 
The  Committee  preferred  Brougham's  bill, 
amended  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  House.  This 
bill  became  ultimately  law.  It  enabled  both 
private  debtors  and  traders  whose  debts 
amounted  to  less  than  the  sums  named  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts  to  become  bankrupts;  and  it 
abolished  imprisonment  in  all  cases  where  the 
debt  did  not  exceed  £20."— S.  Walpole.  Hist,  of 
Eiig.from  1815,  ch.  17  (».  4). 

In  the  United  States.—"  In  New  York,  by 
the  act  of  April  26,  1831,  c.  300,  and  which  went 
into  operation  on  March  1st,  1833,  arrest  and 
imprisonment  on  civil  process  at  law,  and  on  exe- 
cution in  equity  founded  upon  contract,  were 
abolished.  "The  provision  under  the  act  was  not 
to  apply  to  any  person  who  should  have  been  a 
non-resident  of  the  state  for  a  month  preceding 
(and  even  this  exception  was  abolished  by  the 
act  of  April  25th,  1840);  nor  to  proceedings  as 
for  a  contempt  to  enforce  civil  remedies;  nor  to 
actions  for  fines  and  penalties;  nor  to  suits 
founded  in  torts  .  .  .  nor  on  promises  to  marry ; 
or  for  moneys  collected  by  any  public  officer ;  or 
for  misconduct  or  neglect  in  office,  or  in  any  pro- 
fessional employment.     The  plaintiff,  however, 
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In  any  suit,  or  upon  any  judgment  or  decree, 
may  apply  to  a  judge  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  the 
defenclant,  upon  affidavit  stating  a  debt  or  de- 
mand due,  to  more  than  |50;  and  that  the  de- 
fendant is  about  to  remove  property  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  with  intent  to  defraud 
lis  creditors ;  or  tliat  he  has  property  or  rights 
in  action  which  lie  fraudulently  conceals;  or 
public  or  corporate  stock,  money,  or  evidences  of 
debt,  which  he  unjustly  refuses  to  apply  to  the 
payment  of  the  judgment  or  decree  In  favor  of 
the  plaintiff ;  or  that  he  has  assigned,  or  is  about 
to  assign  or  dispose  of  his  property,  with  intent 
to  defraud  his  creditors ;  or  has  fraudulently  con- 
tracted the  debt,  or  incurred  the  obligation  re- 
specting which  tiie  suit  is  brought.  If  the  judge 
shall  be  satisfied,  on  due  examination,  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  he  is  to  commit  the  debtor  to 
jail,  unless  he  complies  with  certain  prescribed 
conditions  or  some  one  of  them,  and  which  arc 
calculated  for  the  security  of  the  plaintiff's  claim. 
Nor  is  any  execution  against  the  body  to  be  is- 
sued on  justices'  judgments,  except  in  cases 
essentially  the  same  with  those  above  stated. 
...  By  the  New  York  act  of  1846,  c.  150,  the 
defendant  is  liable  for  imprisonment  as  in  actions 
for  wrong,  if  he  be  sued  and  judgment  pass 
against  him  in  actions  on  contracts  for  moneys 
received  by  him  (and  it  applies  to  all  male  per- 
sons) in  a  fiduciary  character.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1834  and  1842,  essentially  abol- 
ished arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  unless  on 
proof  that  the  debtor  was  about  to  abscond.  As 
early  as  1790,  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
established,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
debtors  should  not  be  continued  in  prison  after 
surrender  of  their  estates  in  the  mode  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  unless  in  cases  of  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  fraud.  In  February,  1819,  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state  exempted  women  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  this  pro- 
vision as  to  women  was  afterwards  applied  in 
New  York  to  all  civil  actions  founded  upon  con- 
tract. .  .  .  Females  were  first  exempted  from 
imprisonment  for  debt  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  in  all  cases  free 
from  fraud,  is  now  abolished  in  each  of  tliose 
states.  The  commissioners  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
their  report  on  the  Civil  Code,  in  January,  1835, 
recommended  that  there  be  no  arrest  of  the  l^ody 
of  the  debtor  on  mesne  process,  without  an  afli- 
davit  of  the  debt,  and  that  the  defendant  was  a 
non-resident,  or  about  to  depart  without  leaving 
sufficient  property,  except  in  cases  of  force, 
fraud,  or  deceit,  verified  by  affidavit.  This  sug- 
gestion was  carried  into  effect  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  of  July  12th,  1842,  en- 
titled '  An  Act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  to  punish  fraudulent  debtors.'  In  New 
Hampshire,  imprisonment  on  mesne  process  and 
execution  for  debt  existed  under  certain  qualifi- 
cations, until  December  23,  1840,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  statute,  in  cases  of  contract  and 
debts  accruing  after  the  first  of  March,  1841.  In 
Vermont,  imprisonment  for  debt,  on  contracts 
made  after  first  January,  1839,  is  abolished,  as  to 
resident  citizens,  unless  there  be  evidence  that 
they  are  about  to  abscond  with  their  property ; 
so,  also,  the  exception  in  Mississippi  applies  to 
cases  of  torts,  frauds,  and  meditated  conceal- 
ment, or  fraudulent  disposition  of  property." 
— J.  Kent,  Commentaries  on  American  Law; 
ed.  by  0,  W,  Holmes,  Jr.,  v,  2  {foot-)iote).—"In 


many  states  the  Constitution  provides  (A)  that- 
there  shall  be  no  imprlsoiunent  for  debt:  Ind. 
C.  1.  22;  Minn.  C.  1,  12;  Kan.  C.  B.  Rts.  16; 
Md.  C.  8,  38;  N.C.  C.  1.  16;  Mo.  C.  2.  16;  Tex. 
C.  1,  18;  Ore.  C.  1,  19;  Nev.  C.  1,  14;  8.  C.  C. 
1,  20;  Ga.  C.  1,  1.  21;  Ala.  C.  1,21;  Miss.  C.  1, 
11;  Fla.  C.  Decl'n  Rts.  15.  (B)  That  there  shall 
be  no  imprisonment  for  debt  (1)  in  any  civil  action 
on  mesne  or  final  process,  in  seven  states:  0.  C. 
1,  15;  lo.  C.  1,  19;  Neb.  C.  1,  20;  Tenn.  C.  1,  18; 
Ark.  C.  2,  16;  Cal.  C.  1,  15;  Ore.  C.  1,  15;  Ariz. 

B.  Rts.  18.  (2)  In  any  action  or  judgment 
founded  upon  contract,  in  three  states :  N.  J.  C. 
1,  17;  Mich.  C.  6.  33;  Wis.  C.  1,  16.  (C)  In  six, 
that  there  shall  be  no  person  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  any  civil  action  when  he  has  delivered  up 
his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law:  Vt.  C.  2,  83;  R.  I. 

C.  1,  11;  Pa.  C.  1,  16;  111.  C.  2,  12;  Ky.  C.  18, 
19;  Col.  C.  2,  12.  .  .  .  But  the  above  principles 
are  subject  to  the  following  exceptions  in  the 
several  states  respectively :  (1)  a  debtor  may  be 
imprisoned  in  criminal  actions :  Tenn.  So  (2)  for 
the  non-payment  of  fines  or  penalties  imposed  by 
law :  Mo.  So  (3)  generally,  in  civil  or  criminal 
actions,  for  fraud:  vt,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  O.,  Ind., 
111.,  Mich.,  lo.,  Minn.,  Kan.,  Neb.,  N.  C,  Ky., 
Ark.,  Cal.,  Ore.,  Nev.,  Col.,  S.  C,  Fla.,  Ariz. 
And  so,  in  two,  the  legislature  has  pow^er  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  fraud  and  for  reach- 
ing property  of  the  debtor  concealed  from  his 
creditors:  Ga.  C.  1,  2,  6;  La.  C.  223.  So  (4)  ab- 
sconding debtors  may  be  imprisoned :  Ore.  Or 
debtors  (5)  in  cases  of  libel  or  slander :  Nev.  (6) 
In  civil  cases  of  tort  generally:  Cal.,  Col.  (7) 
In  cases  of  malicious  mischief:  Cnl.  (8)  Or  of 
breach  of  trust:  Mich.,  Ariz.  (9)  Or  of  moneys 
collected  by  public  officers,  or  in  any  professional 
employment:  Mich.,  Ariz." — F.  J.  Stimson,  Am. 
Statute  Law  :  Digest  of  Const' s  and  Civil  Public 
Statutes  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  relating 
to  Persons  and  Property,  in  force  Jan.  1,  1886, 

art.  8. 

♦ 

DECADI  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUB- 
LICAN CALENDAR.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (October).     The  new  republican  calendar. 

DECAMISADOS,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1814-1827. 

DECATUR,  Commodore  Stephen.— Burn- 
ing   of    the    ••Philadelphia."     See    Barbart 

States:   A.   D.   1803-1805 In  the  War  of 

i8ia.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812- 
1813;  1814. 

DECCAN,  The.  6ee  India:  The  Name; 
and  Immigration  and  conquests  of  the 
Aryab. 

DECELIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  413. 

DECEMVIRS,  The.  See  Rome:  B.  C.  451- 
449. 

DECIUS:  Roman  Emperor.   A.  D.  249-251. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
(American).  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1776  (January — June),  and  (July);  also,  Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

DECLARATION  OF  PARIS,  The.— "At 
the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  subsequently  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  ended  the 
Crimean  war  [see  Russia:  A.  D.  1854-1856],  a 
declaration  of  principles  was  signed  on  April 
16th,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers 
represented  there,  which  contained  four  articles: 
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'First.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolislied. 
Second,  Tlie  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods, 
witli  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  Tliird, 
Neutral  goods,  except  of  contraband  of  war,  an^ 
not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag. 
Fourth,  Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effective  —  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
really  sufficient  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
tlie  enemy.'  The  adherence  of  other  powers  was 
requested  to  these  principles,"  nnd  all  joined  in 
signing  it  except  the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
Mexico.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  tiie  United 
States  was  stated  in  a  circular  letter  by  Mr. 
Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  "  maintained 
that  the  right  to  resort  to  privateers  is  as  incon- 
testable as  any  other  right  appertaining  to  bel- 
ligerents; and  rea8one(l  that  the  eifect  of  the 
declaration  would  be  to  increase  the  maritime 
preiwnderance  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  with- 
out even  benefiting  the  general  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  while,  if  public  ships  retained  the  right  of 
capturing  private  property,  the  United  States, 
which  had  at  that  time  a  large  mercantile  marine 
and  a  comparatively  small  navy,  would  be  de- 

S rived  of  all  means  of  retaliation.  .  .  .  ThePresi- 
ent  proposes,  therefore  [wrote  Mr.  Marcy]  to 
add  to  the  first  proposition  contained  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Congress  of  Paris  the  following 
words:  'and  that  the  private  property  of  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high 
seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public 
armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it 
be  contraband. "...  Among  the  minor  states  of 
Europe  there  was  complete  unanimity  and  a 
general  readiness  to  accept  our  amendment  to 
the  rules";  but  England  opposed,  and  the  of- 
fered amendment  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
"Events  .  .  .  have  shown  that  .  .  .  our  refusal 
to  accept  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  brought 
the  world  nearer  to  the  principles  which  we  pro- 
posed, which  became  known  as  the  '  Marcy 
amendment  for  the  abolition  of  war  against  pri- 
vate property  on  the  seas."' — E.  Schuyler, 
American  Diplomacy,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  F.  Wharton,  IHgest  of  the  Interna- 
tioruil  law  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  17,  sect.  342  {v.  3).— 
H.  Adams,  Histoncal  Essays,  ch.  6. — See,  also, 
Privatekrs. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1689  (jANUAiiY— Februaky). 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
MAN,  French  Revolutionary.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1789  (August — Octorer). 

DECLARATORY  ACT,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766. 

DECRETA,  Roman  imperial.  See  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis. 

DECRETALS,  The  False.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  829-847. 

DECUMiE.    SeeVECTiGAL.  ^     - 

DECUMATES  LAND.  See  Aqri  Dectj- 
MATES,  also  Alemanni;  and  Scevl 

DECURIONES.  See  Curia,  3Iunicipal,  op 
the  LATER  Roman  Empire. 

DEDITITIUS.— COLONUS.— SERVUS. 
— "The  poor  Provincial  [of  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  in 
the  fifth  century!  who  could  not  fly  to  the  Qoths 
because  his  whole  property  was  in  land,  hunted 
to  despair  by  the  tax-gatherer,  would  transfer 
that  land  to  some  wealthy  neighbour,  appar- 
ently on  condition  of  receiving  a  small  life 
annuity  out  of  it.    He  was  then  called  the  Dediti- 


tius  (or  Surrendercr)  of  the  new  owner,  towards 
whom  he  stood  in  a  position  of  a  cert^iin  degree 
of  dependence.  Not  yet,  however,  were  his  sor- 
rows or  those  of  his  family  at  an  end,  for  tlio 
tax-gatherer  still  rci^arded  him  as  responsible  for 
his  land.  ...  On  Ids  death  his  sons,  who  had 
utterly  lost  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  still 
foimd  themselves  confronted  with  the  claim  for 
taxes,  were  obviously  without  resource.  The 
next  stage  of  the  process  accordingly  was  that 
they  abdicated  the  position  of  free  citizens  and 
implored  the  great  man  to  accept  tliem  as  Coloni, 
a  class  of  labourers,  half-free,  half-enslaved, 
who  may  perhaps  with  sufficient  accuracy  be 
compared  to  the  serfs  '  adscripti  glebic '  of  the 
middle  ages.  .  .  .  Before  long  tliey  became 
mere  slaves  (Servi)  without  a  shadow  of  right  or 
claim  against  their  new  lords." — T.  Hotigkin, 
Italy  and  her  Invaders,  bk.  1,  ch.  10. — With  the 
"increase  of  great  estates  and  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  slaves  (so  many  Qoths 
were  made  slaves  by  Claudius  [A.  D.  268-270], 
to  give  one  instance,  that  there  was  not  a  district 
without  them),  the  small  proprietors  could  no 
longer  maint^un  the  fruitless  struggle,  and,  as  a 
class,  wholly  disappeared.  Some,  no  doubt,  be- 
came soldiers;  others  crowded  into  the  already 
overflowing  towns;  while  others  voluntarily  re- 
signed their  freedom,  attached  themselves  to  the 
land  of  some  rich  proprietor,  and  became  his 
villeins,  or  coloni.  But  this  was  not  the  chief 
means  by  which  this  class  was  formed  and  in- 
creased. .  .  .  After  a  successful  war  these  serfs 
were  given  ...  to  landed  proprietors  without 
payment ;  and  in  this  way  not  only  was  the  class 
of  free  peasants  diminished  or  altogether  de- 
stroyed— a  happier  result — the  slave  system  was 
directly  attacked.  The  coloni  themselves  were 
not  slaves.  The  codes  directly  distinguish  them 
from  slaves,  and  in  several  imperial  constitutions 
they  are  called  '  ingenui. '  They  could  contract 
a  legal  marriage  and  could  hold  property.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coloni  were  like  slaves  in 
that  they  were  liable  to  personal  punishment. 
...  A  colonus  was  indissolubly  attached  to  the 
land,  and  could  not  get  quit  of  the  tie,  even  by 
enlisting  as  a  soldier.  The  proprietor  could  sell 
him  with  the  estate,  but  had  no  power  whatever 
of  selling  him  without  it;  and  if  he  sold  the 
estate,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  coloni  along 
with  it.  .  .  .  The  position  of  these  villeins  was 
a  very  miserable  one.  .  .  .  These  coloni  in  Gaul, 
combined  together,  were  joined  by  the  free 
peasants  still  left  [A.  D.  287],  whose  lot  was  not 
less  wretched  than  their  own,  and  forming  into 
numerous  bands,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  to  pillage  and  destroy.  They  were 
called  Bagaudae,  from  a  Celtic  word  meaning  a 
mob  or  riotous  assembly ;  and  under  this  name 
recur  often  in  the  course  of  the  next  century 
both  in  Gaul  and  Spain."— W.  T.  Arnold,  Tlie 
Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration, 
ch.  4. 

DEEMSTERS.    See  Manx  Kingdom,  The. 

DEFENDERS.    See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1784. 

DEFENESTRATION  AT  PRAGUE, 
The.     See  Bohemia:  A.  D.  1611-1618. 

DEFTERDARS.    See  Sublime  Porte. 

DEICOLiE,  The.    See  Culdees. 

DEIRA,  The  kingdom  of. — One  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  Angles,  covering' what  is  now  called 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  some  terri- 
tory beyond  it.    Sometimes  it  was  united  with 
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the  kingdom  of  Bcmlda,  north  of  it,  to  form  the 
greater  kingdom  of  North urn'i)ri)i.  8ee  En(»- 
land:  a.  I).  r)47-«38. 

DEKARCHIES.  See  8parta:  B.  C.  404- 
403. 

DEKELEIA.— DEKELEIANWAR.  See 
CUKK'T,.  B.  ('.  413. 

uELATION.  — DELATORS.  — Under  the 
ei.'^Dire,  there  was  s'Mm  bred  at  Rome  an  infa- 
moci  "iasf,  of  men  v,ho  Iwre  a  certain  resemblance 
—  wuh  signiflcani,  contrasts  liitewi.se  —  to  the 
sycophants  of  Athens.  Thev  were  known  as 
delators,  and  llieir  occupation  was  delation. 
' '  Tlic  delator  was  properly  one  wlu)  gave  notice 
to  the  fiscal  ofllcers  of  moneys  that  had  become 
due  to  the  treasury  of  the  state,  or  more  strictly 
to  the  emperor's  flscus."  But  the  title  was  ex- 
tended to  informers  generally,  v  o  dragged  their 
fellow-citizens  before  the  tribunals  for  alleged 
violations  of  law.  Augustus  nuwie  delation  a 
profession  by  attaching  rewards  to  the  informa- 
tion given  against  transgressors  of  Ids  marriage 
laws.  Under  the  successor  of  Augustus,  the 
su'ilen  and  suspicious  Tiberius,  delation  received 
its  greatest  encouragement  and  development. 
'According  to  the  spirit  of  Roman  criminal  pro- 
cedure, the  informer  and  the  pleader  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  There  was  no  public  ac- 
cuser, .  .  .  but  the  spy  who  discovered  the 
delinquency  was  himself  the  man  to  demand  of 
the  senate,  the  prretor  or  the  judge,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  it  by  his  own  eloquence  and 
ingenuity.  The  odium  of  prosecution  was  thus 
removed  from  the  government  to  the  private 
delator." — C.  Merivale,  Hut.  of  the  Roman*,  ch. 
44.— See,  also.  Rome:  A.  D.  14-37. 

DELAWARE  BAY:  A.  D.  1609.— Dis- 
covered by  Henry  Hudson.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1609. 

The  error  perpetuated  in  its  name. — "Al- 
most every  writer  on  American  history  that  I 
have  met  with  appears  to  have  taken  pains  to 
perpetuate  the  stereotyped  error  that '  Lord  Dela- 
warr  touched  at  this  bay  in  his  passage  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1610.' .  .  .  Lord  Delawarr  himself,  in 
his  letter  of  the  7tli  of  July,  1610,  giving  an 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  not  only 
makes  no  mention  of  that  bay,  or  of  his  ap- 
proaching it,  but  expressly  speaks  of  his  first 
reaching  the  American  coast  on  the  '  6th  of  June, 
at  what  time  we  made  land  to  the  southward  of 
our  harbor,  the  Chesiopiock  Bay.'  The  flirst 
European  who  is  really  known  to  liave  entered 
the  bay,  after  Hudson,  was  Capt.  Samuel  Argall 
[July  1610].  .  .  .  The  name  of  Lord  Delawarr, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  bay 
soon  afterwards  by  the  Virginians. " — J.  R.  Brod- 
head.  Hist,  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,v.  1,  ajrp. ,  note  D. 

DELAWARE:  A.  D.  1620-1631.— The 
Dutch  occupancy  and  first  settlement. — Tlie 

first  attempt  at  settlement  on  the  Delaware  was 
made  by  the  Dutch,  who  claimed  the  country  in 
right  of  Hudson's  discovery  and  Mey's  explora- 
tion of  the  Bay,  notwithstanding  tlie  broad  Eng- 
lish claim,  which  covered  the  whole  of  it  as  part 
of  an  indefinite  Virginia.  In  1029,  pursuant  to 
the  patroon  ordinance  of  tlie  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  which  opened  New  Netherland  terri- 
tory to  private  purchasers,  "Samuel  Godyn  and 
Samuel  Blommaert,  both  directors  of  the  Amster- 
dam Chamber,  bargained  with  the  natives  for 
the  soil  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  mouth  of 


Delaware  river ;  in  July,  1630,  this  purchase  of 
an  estate  more  than  thirty  miles  long  was  ratified 
at  Fort  Amsterdam  by  Mimdt  [then  Governor  of 
New  Netherland]  and  his  council.  It  is  tlio 
oldest  deed  for  land  in  Delaware,  and  comprises 
the  water-line  of  the  two  southern  counties  of 
that  state.  ...  A  company  wiuj  s(K)n  formed  to 
colonize  tlie  tract  acquired  by  Godyn  and  Blom- 
maert. The  first  settlement  in  Delaware,  older 
than  any  in  Pennsylvania,  was  undertaken  by 
a  company,  of  which  G<xlyn,  Van  Rensselaer, 
Blommaert,  the  historian  De  Laet,  and   a   new 

f»artner,  David  Petersen  de  Vries,  were  members. 
Jy  joint  enterprise,  in  I)eceml)er,  1630,  a  ship  of 
18  guns,  commanded  bv  Pieter  Ilc-yes,  and  laden 
with  emigrants,  store  of  seeds,  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  embarked  from  the  Texel, 
gurtly  to  cover  the  southern  shore  of  Delaware 
lay  with  fields  of  wheat  and  tobacco,  and  partly 
for  a  whale  fishery  on  the  coast.  .  .  .  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1631,  the  .  .  .  vessel  reached  its 
destination,  and  just  within  Cape  Henlopen,  on 
Lewes  Creek,  planted  a  colony  of  more  than 
thirty  souls.  'The  superintendence  of  the  settle- 
ment was  intrusted  to  Gillis  Hosset.  A  little  fort 
was  built  and  well  beset  with  palisades:  the  arms 
of  Holland  were  affixed  to  a  pillar;  the  country 
received  the  name  Swaanendael ;  the  water  that 
of  Go<lyn's  Bay.  The  voyage  of  Heyes  was  the 
cradling  of  a  state.  That  Delaware  exists  as  a 
separate  commonwealth  is  due  to  this  colony. 
According  to  English  rule,  occupancy  was  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  title  to  the  wililemess ;  and  the 
Dutch  now  occupied  Delaware.  On  the  5th  of 
May,  Heyes  and  Hosset,  in  behalf  of  Godyn  and 
Blommaert,  made  a  further  purchase  from  Indian 
chiefs  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Cape  May,  for 
twelve  miles  on  the  bay,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the 
interior;  and,  in  June,  this  sale  of  a  tract  twelve 
miles  square  was  formally  attested  at  Manhat- 
tan. Animated  by  the  courage  of  Godyn,  the 
patroons  of  Swaanendael  fitted  out  a  second  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  of  De  Vries.  But, 
lK.'fore  he  set  sail,  news  was  received  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  fort,  and  the  murder  of  its  people. 
Hasset,  the  commandant,  had  caused  the  death 
of  an  Indian  chief ;  and  the  revenge  of  the  sav- 
ages was  not  appeased  till  not  one  of  the  emi- 
grants remained  alive.  De  Vries,  on  his  arrival, 
found  only  the  ruins  of  the  house  and  its  pali- 
sades, hall  consumed  by  fire,  and  here  and  there 
the  bones  of  the  colonists." — Q.  Bancroft,  Ui»t. 
of  the  U.  S.,  pt.  2,  ch.  13  (0.  1). 

Also  in  :  J.  R.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  the  State  oj 
N.  T.,v.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1632. — Embraced  in  the  Maryland 
grant  to  Lord  Baltimore.  See  Mai{yland: 
A.  D.  1632. 

A.  D.  163^.— Embraced  in  the  Palatine  grant 
of  New  Albion.    See  New  Albion. 

A.  D.  1638-1640.  —  The  planting  of  the 
Swedish  colony. — "William  Ussehnx,  a  dis- 
tinguished merchant  in  Stockholm,  was  the  first 
to  propose  to  the  Swedish  government  a  scheme 
for  planting  a  colony  in  America.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  and  had  resided  in  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  Azores,  at  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  foreign  adventure  pervaded  every  class 
of  society.  ...  In  the  year  1624  he  proposed 
to  the  Swedish  monarch,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  trading  com- 
pany, to  extend  its  operations  to  Asia.  Africa, 
America  and  Terra  Magellanica.  .  .  .  Whether 
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TJsflolinx  lm<l  ovor  bopn  In  Amorieii  is  iincrrtAln, 
but  lie  liiid,  soon  after  tlie  orgiinlziition  of  tlie 
Dutch  West  Iiidiii  Conipiiny,  some  cuimection 
with  it,  iiml  by  tliis  and  other  nieiins  was  able 
to  give  ampl(!  information  in  relation  to  tlio 
country  bordering  on  tlie  Delaware,  its  soil, 
climate,  and  prcHluctions.  .  .  .  His  plan  and 
contract  were  translated  into  tlie  Swedish  lan- 
guage by  Schnider,  the  royal  interpreter,  and 
published  to  the  nation,  with  an  addr«'ss  strongly 
appealing  botli  to  their  piety  and  their  love  of 
gain.  tTio  king  recommended  it  to  tlu?  States, 
and  an  edict  dated  at  Stoeitholni,  July  2d,  1026, 
was  issued  by  royal  authority,  in  which  people 
of  all  ranks  were  invited  to  encourage  the  pro- 
ject and  support  the  Company.  Books  were 
opened  for  subscription  to  the  stock  .  .  .  and 
GustJivus  pledged  the  royal  treasure  for  its  sup- 
port to  the  amount  of  400,000  dollars.  .  .  .  The 
work  was  ripe  for  execution,  when  the  tjcrman 
war  [the  Tliirty  Years  War],  and  afterwanls  tiu? 
king  s  death,  prevented  it,  and  rendenid  the  fair 
prospect  fruitless.  .  .  .  The  next  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Swedes  to  plant  a  colony  in  America 
was  more  successful.  But  there  has  been  much 
difference  among  historians  in  relation  to  the 

{)eriod  when  that  settlement  was  made.  ...  It 
8  owing  to  the  preservation,  among  the  Dutcli 
records  at  Albany,  of  an  official  protest  issued 
by  Kieft,  the  Governor  at  New  Amsterdam,  that 
we  do  certainly  know  the  Sweded  were  here  in 
the  spring  of  lo38.  Peter  Minuit,  who  conducted 
to  our  shore  the  first  Swedish  colony,  had  been 
Commercial  Agent,  and  Director  General  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  Governor  of 
the  New  Netherlands.  ...  At  this  time  Christina, 
the  infant  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden.  .  .  .  Under  the 
direction  of  Oxenstiern,  the  celebrated  chancellor 
of  Sweden,  whose  wistlom  and  virtue  have  shed 
a  glory  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  tlie  patent 
which  had  been  granted  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
to  the  company  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Ussclinx  was  renewed,  and  its  privileges  extended 
to  the  citizens  of  Germany.  Minuit,  being  now 
out  of  employment,  and  probably  deeming  him- 
self injured  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany [which  had  displaced  him  from  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  New  Netherlands,  through  the 
influence  of  the  patroons,  and  appointed  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  a  clerk,  to  succeed  him],  had 
determined  to  offer  his  services  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  .  .  .  Minuit  laid  before  the  chan- 
cellor a  plan  of  procedure,  urged  a  settlement 
on  the  Delaware,  and  offered  to  conduct  the 
enterprise.  Oxenstiern  represented  the  case  to 
the  queen  .  .  .  and  Minuit  was  commissioned  to 
command  and  direct  the  expedition." — B.  Ferris, 
Hist,  of  the  Origiiuil  Settlements  on  the  Delaware, 
pt.  1,  ch.  2-3. — "  With  two  ships  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  other  supplies  requisite  for  the  settle- 
ir.ent  of  emigrants  in  a  new  country,  and  with 
liity  colonists,  Minuit  sailed  from  Sweden  late  in 
1637,  and  entered  Delaware  Bay  in  April,  1638. 
He  found  the  country  as  he  had  left  it,  without 
white  inhabitants.  Minqua  Kill,  now  Wilming- 
ton, was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  first  settle- 
ment, where  he  bought  a  few  acres  of  land  of 
the  natives,  landed  his  colonists  and  stores, 
erected  a  fort,  and  began  a  small  plantation.  He 
had  conducted  his  enterprise  with  some  secrecy, 
that  he  might  avoid  collision  with  the  Dutch ; 
but  tiic  watchfi:!  eyes  of  their  agents  soon  dis- 


covered him.  and  n'ported  his  presence  to  the 
director  at  New  Amsterdam.  Kieft  [successor  to 
Van  Twiller]  had  Just  arrived,  ana  it  becjimo 
one  of  his  first  tluties  to  notify  a  man  who  had 
jirccedcd  him  in  ofilce  that  he  was  a  trespasser 
and  warn  him  off.  Minuit,  knowing  that  Kieft 
was  powerless  to  enforce  his  protest,  being  with- 
out troops  or  money,  paid  no  attention  to  Ids 
missive,  and  kept  on  with  his  work.  ...  lie 
erected  a  fort  of  considerable  strength,  named 
Christina,  for  the  Swedish  queen,  and  garrisoned 
it  with  24  soldiers.  Understanding  the  character 
of  the  Indians,  Iw  conciliated  their  SJichems  by 
liberal  presents  and  secured  the  trade.  In  a  few 
months  he  vis  enabled  to  load  his  ships  with 
peltries  and  despatch  them  to  his  patrons.  .  .  . 
The  colony  had  to  all  appearance  a  promising 
future.  .  .  .  Within  two  years,  however,  their 
prospects  were  clouded.  The  ('onipany  had 
failed  to  send  out  another  ship  with  supplies  and 
merchandise  for  the  Indian  trade.  Provisions 
failed,  trade  fell  off,  and  sickness  began  to  pre- 
vail. .  .  .  They  resolved  to  remove  to  Manhattan, 
where  they  could  at  least  have  'enough  to  eat.' 
On  the  eve  of  '  breaking  up '  to  carry  their  res- 
olution into  effect,  succor  came  from  an  un- 
expected quarter.  The  fame  of  New  Sweden, 
as  the  colony  was  called,  of  its  fertile  lands 
and  profitable  trade,  had  readied  other  nations 
of  Europe.  In  Holland  itself  a  eominmy  was 
formed  to  establish  a  settlement  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Swedish  Company."  This  Dutch 
company  "freighted  a  ship  with  colonists  and 
supplies,  which  fortunately  arrived  when  the 
Swedish  colony  was  about  to  be  broken  up  and 
the  country  abandoned.  The  spirits  of  the 
Swedes  were  revived.  .  .  .  Their  projected  re- 
moval was  indefinitely  deferred  and  they  con- 
tinued their  work  with  fresh  vigor.  The  Dutch 
colonists  were  located  in  a  settlement  by  them- 
selves, only  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Christina. 
They  were  loyal  to  the  Swedes.  ...  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  1640,  Peter  HoUaend- 
are,  who  had  been  appointed  deputy  governor 
of  the  colony,  and  Moens  Kling,  arrived  from 
Sweden  with  three  ships  laden  with  provisions 
and  merchandise  for  the  straitened  colonists. 
They  also  brought  out  a  considerable  company 
of  new  emigrants.  New  Sweden  was  now  well 
established  and  prosperous.  More  lands  were 
bought,  and  new  settlements  were  made.  Peter 
Minuit  died  the  following  year." — G.  W.  Schuy- 
ler, Colonial  New  Yoi-k,  v.  1,  introd.,  sect.  2. 

Also  in:  I.  Acrelius,  UiHt.  of  New  Sweden 
{Penn.  Hist.  Soe.  Mem.,  v.  11)  ch.  1. — Docs,  rela- 
tive to  Col.  IltHt.  ofN.  Y.,  V.  12.— G.  B.  Keen, 
New  Sweden  (Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
V.  4,  c?i.  9).  —  J.  F.  Jameson,  Willem  Uaselinx 
{Papers  of  the  Am.  Hist.  Assn.,  v.  2,  no.  3). 

A.  D.  1640-1643. — Intrusions  of  the  English 
from  New  Haven.  See  New  Jersey:  A.  D. 
1640-1655. 

A.  D.  1640-1656. — The  struggle  between  the 
Swedes  and  the  Dutch  and  the  final  victory  of 
the  latter. — "The  [Swedish]  colony  grew  to 
such  importance  that  John  Printz,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry,  was  sent  out  in  1642  as  gov- 
ernor, with  orders  for  developing  industry  and 
trade.  He  took  pains  to  command  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  although  the  Dutch  had  established 
Fort  Nassau  on  its  eastern  bank,  and  the  Swedish 
settlements  were  on  the  western  bank  exclusively. 
Collisions  arose    between  the    Dutch  and   the 
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nml  when  the  f.)rmi'r  put  up  thn  nrms 
of  tlM  0tatfM  UciKTiil  on  tin;  coinplction  of  ii  pur- 
cham;  of  IuikIh   from  tlio   IiuliiiiiH,   I'rintz  In  ii 

6UH8ion  ordiTi'd  tlieni  to  Ixr  torn  down.  TIjo 
wedcH  K<du('<l  in  Htrrngth  vvliilc  the  Dutcli  lo8t 
ground  in  thu  vicinity.  In  1048  tho  Dutch 
attt-niptod  to  build  u  triitling  pont  on  thu  Schuyl- 
kill, when  they  were  repulnod  by  force  by  the 
BwedcH.  Individuuls  Hoeking  to  erect  houiteH 
were  treated  in  tho  winie  way.  The  Swedes  in 
turn  Met  up  n  stockiide  on  the  disputed  ground. 
Director  Stuyvemmt  found  it  necessary  in  lOril 
to  go  to  conier  with  I'rintz  with  u  view  to  hohl- 
ing  the  country  agiiinHt  the  n^grcHsive  English. 
The  Indians  were  ciilletl  into  council  anil  con- 
firmed  the  Dutch  title,  allowing  the  Swedes 
little  more  than  the  site  of  Fort  Christina.  Fort 
Casindr  was  erected  lower  down  the  river,  to 
protect  Dutch  interests.  The  two  rulers  agreed 
to  be  friends  and  allicH,  and  so  continued  for 
three  years.  The  distress  of  the  Swedish  colony 
led  to  appeals  for  aid  from  tho  homo  country 
whither  Governor  Printz  had  returned.  In  1654 
help  was  given,  and  a  new  governor,  John 
Claude  liysmgh,  marked  his  conung  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Casimir,  pretending  that  tlie  Dutch 
West  India  Company  authorized  tho  act.  The 
only  revenge  the  Dutch  could  take  was  the 
seizure  of  a  Swedish  vessel  which  by  mistake 
ran  into  Manhattan  Bay.  But  the  next  year 
orders  came  from  Holland  exposing  the  fraud  of 
Hysingh,  and  directing  the  expulsion  of  the 
Swedes  from  the  South  River.  A  fleet  was 
organized  and  Director  Stuyvesant  recovered 
Fort  Casimir  without  firing  a  gun.  After  some 
parley  Fort  Christina  was  also  surrendered. 
Such  Swedes  as  would  not  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Dutch  authorities  were  sent  to  the 
Eome  country.  Only  twenty  persons  accepted 
the  oath,  and  of  three  clergymen  two  were  ex- 
pelled, and  the  third  escaped  like  treatment  by 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  Indian  troubles.  In 
1656  the  States  General  and  Sweden  made  these 
transactions  matter  of  international  discussion. 
The  Swedes  presented  a  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Dutch,  and  it  was  talked  over,  but  the 
matt«r  was  finally  dropped.  In  the  same  year 
the  West  India  Company  sold  its  interests  on  the 
South  River  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
colony  of  New  A  mstel  was  erected,  so  that  the 
authority  of  New  Netherland  was  extinguished. " 
— E.  H.  Roberts.  A'cw  York,  v.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  E.  Armstrong,  Introd.  to  tJie  Record 
fff  Upland  (Iliat.  Soe.  of  Fenn.  Memoirs,  v.  7). — 
B.  Ferris,  Hint,  of  the  Original  Settlements  on  the 
Delaware,  pt.  1,  ch.  6-7. — S.  Hazard,  Annals  of 
Penn.,  pp.  62-229.— Rept.  of  tlie  Amsterdam 
Charr^r  of  the  W.  I.  Co.  {Dors,  relative  to  Col. 
Hist.  ofJV.  Y.,v.  1,  pp.  587-646). 

A.  D.  1664. — Conquest  by  the  English,  and 
annexation  to  New  York. — "Five  days  after 
the  capitulation  of  New  Amsterdam  [surrendered 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  Aug.  29,  1664— 
see  New  York:  A.  D.  1664]  Nicolls,  with  Cart- 
wright  and  Maverick  .  .  .  commissioned  their 
colleague,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  to  go,"  with  three 
ships  and  an  adequate  military  force,  ' '  and  re- 
duce the  Delaware  settlements.  Carr  was  in- 
structed to  promise  the  Dutch  the  possession  of 
all  their  property  and  all  their  present  privileges, 
'  only  that  they  change  their  masters. '  To  the 
Swedes  he  was  to  'remonstrate  their  happy- 
return  under  a  monarchical  government,  and  his 


majesty's  goo<l  inclination  to  that  nation.'  To 
Lord  Iklth,  .)ri'  H  olllcers  in  idaryland,  ho  was  to 
declare  that  tliiir  proprietor's  nretendeii  right 
to  the  Delaware  being  'a  douhtiul  case,'  posses- 
sion  would  be  kept  for  the  king  'till  his  majesty 
is  informed  ami  satisfied  otherwise.'.  .  .The 
Swedes  were  soon  niadt!  friends,"  but  the  Dutch 
attempted  [October]  some  resistance,  and  yielded 
oidy  after  a  couple  of  broadsides  from  tho  sldpa 
had  killed  three  and  wounded  ten  of  their  garri- 
son. "Carr  now  landed  .  .  .  and  clalmea  tho 
pillage  for  himm-lf  as  'won  by  the  sword.' 
Assuming  an  authority  independent  of  Nicolls, 
he  claimed  to  be  the  '  solo  and  chief  conunauder 
and  disposer'  r)f  all  afTairs  on  the  Delaware." 
His  acts  of  rapacity  and  violence,  when  reported 
to  his  fellow  commissioners,  at  New  York,  were 
condemned  and  repudiated,  and  Nicolls,  tho 
presiding  commission'^,  went  to  the  Delaware  in 
person  to  displace  him.  "Carr  was  severely  re- 
buked, and  obliged  to  give  up  much  of  his  ill- 
gotten  spoil.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  bo  per- 
suaded to  leave  tho  place  for  some  time.  The 
name  of  New  Amsiel  was  now  changed  to  New 
Castle,  and  an  infantry  garrison  established 
there.  .  .  .  Captain  John  Carr  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Delaware,  in  subordination  to 
the  government  of  New  York,  to  which  it  was 
annexed  '  as  an  appendage ' ;  and  thus  afTairs  re- 
mained for  several  years." — J.  R.  Brodhead, 
Hint,  of  the  State  ofN.   ¥.,  v.  2,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1673.— The  Dutch  reconquest.  See 
New  York  :  A.  D.  1673. 

A.  D.  1674. — Final  recovery  by  the  English. 
See  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D.  1674. 

A.  D.  X674-1760. — In  dispute  between  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Proprietary  of  Maryland. 
— Grant  by  the  Duke  to  William  Penn.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1682;  1685;  and  1760-1767. 

A.  D.  1691-1702.— The  practical  independ- 
ence of  Penn's  "  lower  counties "  acquired. 
— "In  April,  1691,  with  tho  reluctant  consent  of 
William  Penn,  the  '  territories, '  or  '  lower  coun- 
ties,' now  known  as  the  State  of  Delaware,  be- 
came for  two  years  a  government  by  themselves 
under  Markham.  .  .  .  Tho  disturbance  by  Keith 
[see  Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  109'.J-]fl96]  creating 
questions  as  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
confirmed  the  disposition  of  the  English  govern- 
mc"*^^  t'>  subject  Pennsylvania  to  a  royal  com- 
missior;  and  in  April  1693,  Benjamin  Fletcher, 
appointed  governor  by  William  and  Mary,  once 
more  united  Delaware  to  Pennsylvnr''  But 
Penn,  restored  to  his  authority  .  ICbl,  could 
not  resist  the  Jealousies  which  tended  so  strongly 
to  divide  the  Delaware  territories  from  Pennsyl- 
vania proper.  "  In  1702,  Pennsylvania  convened 
its  legislature  apart,  and  the  two  colonies  were 
never  again  united.  The  lower  counties  became 
almost  an  independent  republic;  for,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  the  charter,  the  authority 
of  the  proprietary  over  them  was  by  sufferance 
only,  and  the  executive  power  intrusted  to  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  too  feeblo  to  re- 
strain tho  power  of  their  people.  The  legisla- 
ture, the  tribunals,  the  subordinate  executive 
officers  of  Delaware  knew  little  of  external  con- 
trol."—G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (autfior'a 
last  revision),  pt.  3.  c/t.  3  {v.  2). — The  question  of 
J  urisdiction  over  Delaware  was  involved  through- 
out in  the  boundary  dispute  between  the  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1685;  and  1760-1767. 
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DELOS. 


A.  D.  1 760- 1 766.— The  question  of  taxation 
bj  Parliament.— The  Stamp  Act  and  ita  re- 

feal.— The  Declaratory  Act.— The  Firit  Con- 
inental Congreas.  Ht-c  rNiiKH Statk«<H'  Am.  : 
A.  D.  17«()-177.-);   17fi!l-17»4;  ll^r,;  mid  17«fl. 

A.  D.  1766-177^.— Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  Men  I'nitkd  Htatkhok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
17tt«- 1787  to  1774;  and  Bobton:  A.  I).  176«  to 
1778. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  beg^inning^  of  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington.— Con- 
cord.— Action  taken  on  the  news. — Ticon- 
derog^a.— The  siege  of  Boston.— Bunker  Hill. 
— The    Second    Continental    Congress.    Bee 

UNITKO  fcTATEH  OK  A.M. :    A.    D.   177"). 

A.  D.  IT  5. — Further  introduction  of  slaves 

Prohibited.     9eo  Hlavehy,  Nkouo:  A.  I).  1778- 
ms. 

A.  D.  1776-1783.— The  War  of  Independ- 
«nce. — Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See  United 
Statkm  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1778  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1777-1779.— Withholding  ratification 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Sue 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1781-17H8. 

A.  D.  1787.— The  adoption  and  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Seo  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1787,  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1861  (April;i.— Refusal  of  troops  on  the 
call  of  President  Lincoln.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  U.  1861  (Ai'Hil). 


DELAWARE  RIVER,  Washington's  pas- 
sage of  the.  See  United  States  ok  A.\f. :  A.  D. 
1778-1777. 

DELAWARES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
RioiNKs:  Delawakes. 

DELFT:  Assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  (1584).  See  Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1581- 
1584. 

DELHI:  nth  Century.— Capture  by  Mah- 
moud  of  Gazna.     See  Turks:  A.  D.  999-1183. 

A.  D.  1192-1290.— The  capital  of  the  Mame- 
luke or  Slave  dynasty.  See  India  :  A.  D.  977- 
1290. 

A.  D.  1399.— Sack  and  massacre  by  Timour. 
See  Timour. 

A.  D.  1526-1605.- The  founding  of  the  Mo- 
fi^l  Empire  by  Babar  and  Akbar.    Sec  India  : 

A.  D.  1399-1605. 

A.  D.  1739.— Sack  ^"<^  massacre  by  Nadir 
Shah.     See  India:  A.  I).  1662-1748. 

A.  D.  1760-1761.— Taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Mahrattas.— Then  by  the  Afghans.— Col- 
lapse of  the  Mogul  Empire.  See  India:  A.  D. 
1747-1781 

A.  D.  Xi'57.— The  Sepoy  Mutiny.— Massacre 
of  Europeans. — Explosion  of  the  magazine.— 
English  siege  and  capture  of  the  city.*  Sec 
India  :  A.  D.  1857  (May— August)  and  (June— 

.September). 

• 

DELIAN  CONFEDERACY.   See  Greece: 

B.  C.  4VS-477;  and  Athens:  B.  C.  486-454,  and 

offpf* 

DELIAN  FESTIVAL.     See  Delos. 

DELIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  424).— A  serious 
defeat  suffered  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  B.  C.  424,  at  the  hands  of  the  The- 
bans  and  other  BcEotians.  It  was  consequent 
upon  the  seizure  by  the  Athenians  of  the  Bojo- 
tian  temple  of  Delium  —  a  temple  of  Apollo  —  on 
the  sea-coast,  about  live  miles  from  Tanu^  ' 
which  they  fortified  and  intended  to  hold.   Afte- 


the  defeat  of  the  army  which  was  retumlnjif  from 
tiiis  exploit,  the  >(urriH(>n  left  at  Delium  was  be- 
HJeged  and  iiUMtly  captured.  AiiKiiiK  the  hop- 
litcH  who  f()ut(ht  at  Delium  was  tin;  philosopher 
Soenites.  The  coitwuander  HippocrateH  was 
slain.— Thucydldes,  Hii>tory,  bk.  4,  itect.  89-100. 

Al.HO  IN :  0.  Grotc, IIi»l.  of  Oreece,  pt.  8,  ch.  58. 
— HeeOREECE:  B.  C.  4ii4-4"21. 

DELOS.— Dclofl,  tl  e  siimllest  island  of  the 
group  called  the  Cydades,  but  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  eyes  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  bein^  their 
sacred  isli-,  tlu;  fabled  birthplace  of  Apollo  and 
long  the  chief  seat  and  cj-nter  of  his  worship. 
"The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  j»re8«'nts  to  us 
tlie  island  of  DOIos  as  the  centre  of  a  great  pcri- 
(Mllcal  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  celebrated  by 
all  the  cities,  insular  and  continental,  of  the 
Ionic  name.  What  the  date  of  this  hymn  Is,  wo 
have  no  means  of  determining:  I'hucydhWs 
(luotes  it,  without  hesitation,  us  the  production 
of  Homer,  and,  doubtless,  it  was  in  his  tinio 
universally  accepted  as  such, — though  modern 
critics  concur  in  regarding  both  tliat  and  thu 
other  hymns  as  much  later  than  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  It  cannot  probably  be  later  than  600 
B.  C.  The  description  of  the  Ionic  visitors  pre- 
sented to  us  in  this  hymn  is  splendid  and  impos- 
ing; the  number  of  their  ships,  the  display  of 
their  flnerv  the  beauty  of  their  women,  the 
athletic  exdibitions  as  well  as  the  matches  of 
song  and  dance, —  all  these  are  represented  as 
making  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  spec- 
tator: 'the  assembled  lonians  look  as  If  they 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  old  age  or  death.' 
Such  was  the  magnificence  of  which  DCIos  was 
the  pericxlical  theatre,  and  which  called  forth  the 
voices  and  poetical  genius  not  merely  of  itinerant 
bards,  but  also  of  the  Dclian  maidens  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  dur'.ng  the  century  preceding 
560  B.  C.  At  that  time  it  was  the  great  central 
festival  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  and  Europe. " — 
G.  Grote,  HUt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2.  ch.  12.— During 
the  war  with  Persia,  Delos  was  made  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  Greeks ;  but  Athens  subse- 
quently took  the  custody  and  management  of 
the  treasury  to  herself  and  reduced  Delos  to  a 
dependency.  The  island  was  long  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  Delian  bronze  was  of 
note  in  the  arts. 
.  490.— 
Greece:  B.  C.  490. 

B.  C.  477.— The  Delian  Confederacy. 


See 


B.  C.  490. — Spared  by  the  Persians.     See 

Greece:  B.  C.  478-477;  and  Athens:  B.  C.  468- 
454,  and  after. 

B.  C.  461-454  (?).— Removal  of  the  Confed- 
erate treasury  to  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
466-454. 

B.  C.  42^,-422.- Purifications.— "  In  the  midst 
of  the  losses  and  turmoil  of  the  [Peloponnesian] 
war  it  had  been  determined  [at  Athens]  to  offer 
a  solemn  testimony  of  homage  to  Apollo  on  Delos, 
[B.  C.  425]  —  a  homage  doubtless  connected  with 
the  complete  cessation  of  the  pestilence,  which 
had  lasted  as  long  as  the  fifth  year  of  the  war. 
The  solemnity  consisted  in  the  renewed  consecra- 
tion of  the  entire  island  to  the  divine  Giver  of 
grace ;  all  the  coffins  containing  human  remains 
be'ng  removed  from  Delos,  and  Ilhenea  appointed 
to  be  henceforth  the  sole  burial-place.  This 
sol  nnity  supplemented  the  act  formerljr  per- 
for  ed  by  the  orders  of  Pisistratus,  and  it  was 
^  ''ess  in  the  present  instance  also  intended, 
by  mbuns  of  a  brilliant  renewal  of  the  Delian 
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celebration,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Athens 
in  the  island  sea,  to  jrive  a  festive  centre  to  tlie 
Ionic  world.  .  .  .  But  the  main  purpose  was 
clearly  one  of  morality  and  religion.  It  was  in- 
tended to  calm  and  edify  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens."— E.  Curtius,  IliHt.  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  2. 
—Three  years  later  (B.  C.  422)  the  Athenians 
foimd  some  reason  for  another  purification  of 
Delos  which  was  more  radical,  consisting  in  the 
expulsion  of  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  island. 
The  unfortunate  Dclians  found  an  asylum  at 
Adramyttium  in  Asia,  until  they  were  restored 
to  their  homes  next  year,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Delphic  oracle. — Thucydides,  History,  bk.  5, 
tect.  1. 

B.  C.  88. — Pontic  Massacre. — Early  in  the 
first  wur  of  Mithridates  with  the  Romans  (B.  C. 
88),  Delos,  wliich  had  been  made  a  free  port  and 
had  become  the  emporium  of  Iloman  commerce 
in  the  east,  was  seized  by  a  Pontic  fleet,  and 
pillaged,  20,000  Italians  being  massjicred  on  the 
island.  The  treasures  of  Delos  were  sent  to 
Athens  and  the  island  restored  to  the  Athenian 
control.— W.  lime,  llht.  of  lime,  bk.  7,  ch.  17. 

B.  C.  69. — Ravaged  by  Pirates. — "Almost 
under  the  eyes  of  the  fleet  of  LucuUus,  the  pirate 
Athenodorus  surprised  in  685  [B.  C.  69]  the  island 
of  Delos,  destroyed  its  far-famed  slirines  and 
temples,  and  carried  off  the  whole  population 
into  slavery. " — T.  Mommsen,  Iligt.  of  Rome,  bk. 
5,  ch.  2. 

Slave  Trade  under  the  Romans. — "  Thrace 
a.id  Sarmatia  were  the  Guinea  Coast  of  the 
Romans.  The  entrep6t  of  this  trade  wivs  Delos, 
which  had  been  made  a  free  port  by  Rome  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  one  day  10,000  slaves  were  sold  there  in  open 
market.  Such  were  the  vile  uses  to  which  was 
put  the  Sacred  Island,  once  the  treasury  of 
Greece."— II.   G.  Liddell,  IlUt.  of  Itoine,  bk.  5, 

ch.  48. 

♦ 

DELPHI.  — KRISSA  (CRISSA).— 
KIRRHA  (CIRRHA).— "  In  those  early  times 
when  the  Homeric  tU'mn  to  Apollo  was  composed 
the  town  of  Krissa  [in  Phocis,  near  Delphi]  ap- 

f>ears  to  have  been  great  and  powerful,  possess- 
ng  all  the  broad  plain  between  Parnassus,  Kir- 
phis,  and  the  gulf,  to  which  latter  it  gave  its  name, 
—  and  possessing  also,  what  was  a  property  not 
less  valuable,  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of  Pytho 
itself,  which  the  Hymn  identifies  with  Krissa, 
not  indicating  Delphi  as  a  separate  place.  The 
Krissoeans,  doubtless,  derived  great  profits  from 
the  number  of  visitors  wlio  came  Xo  visit  Delphi, 
both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  Kirrha  was  origin- 
ally only  the  name  for  their  seaport.  Gradually, 
however,  the  port  appears  to  have  grown  in  im- 
portance at  the  expense  of  the  town ;  .  .  .  w  bile 
at  the  same  time  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho  with  its 
administrators  expanded  into  the  town  of  Delphi, 
and  came  to  claim  an  independent  existence  of 
its  own.  ...  In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  al- 
ready sufficient  in  themselves  as  seeds  of  quarrel, 
we  are  told  that  the  Kirrhaeans  abused  their  posi- 
tion as  masters  of  the  avenue  to  the  t«mple  by 
sea,  and  levied  exorbitant  tolls  on  the  visitors 
who  landed  there.  .  .  .  Besides  such  offence 
against  the  general  Grecian  public,  they  liad  also 
incurred  the  enmity  of  their  Phocian  neighbours 
by  outrages  upon  women,  Phocian  as  well  as 
Argeian,  who  were  returning  from  the  temple. 
Thus  stood  the  case,  apparently,  about  595  B.  C, 


when  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  interfered  .  .  . 
to  punish  the  Kirrhieans.  After  a  war  of  ten 
years,  the  first  Sacred  War  in  Greece,  this  object 
was  completely  accomplished,  by  a  joint  force 
of  Thessalians  under  Eurylochus,  Slkyonians 
under  Kleisthenes,  and  Athenians  imder  Alk- 
mieon ;  the  Athenian  Solon  being  the  person  who 
originated  and  enforced,  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
council,  the  proposition  of  interference.  Kirrha 
.  .  .  was  destroyed,  or  left  to  subsist  merely  as 
a  landing  place ;  and  the  whole  adjoining  plain 
was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  whose  do- 
mains thus  touched  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  fate  of 
Kirrlia  in  this  war  is  a.scertained :  that  of  Krissa 
is  not  so  clear,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was 
destroyed,  or  left  subsisting  in  a  position  of  in- 
feriority with  regard  to  Delphi.  From  this 
time  forward,  the  Delphian  community  appears 
as  substantive  and  autonomous,  exercising  in 
their  own  right  the  management  of  the  temple ; 
though  we  shall  find,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  Phocians  contest  this  right.  .  .  .  The 
spoils  of  Kirrha  were  employed  by  the  victorious 
allies  in  founding  the  Pythian  Games.  The  oc- 
tennial festival  hitlierto  celebrated  at  Delphi  in 
honour  of  the  god,  including  no  other  competi- 
tion except  in  the  harp  and  the  pican,  was  ex- 
panded into  comprehensive  games  on  tlic  model 
of  the  Olympic,  with  matches  not  only  of  music, 
but  also  of  gymnastics  and  chariots, —  celebrated, 
not  at  Delphi  itself,  but  on  the  maritime  plain 
near  the  ruined  Kirrha, —  and  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons  themselves. 
.  .  .  They  were  celebrated  in  the  latter  half  of 
summer,  or  first  half  of  every  third  Olympic 
year.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  conferred  but  wreaths 
of  laurel."— G.  Grote,  IIM.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
28  —See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  610-586;  Pytho; 

Ol  \CLE8    OF    THE   GREEKS;    aud  AMPHIKTYONIC 

Council. 

B.  C.  357-338.— Seizure  by  the  Phoc  tns. — 
The  Sacred  Wars. — Deliverance  by  F:  'Up  of 
Macedon. — War  with  Amphissa.  See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  857-336. 

B.  C.  279. — Discomfiture  of  the  Gauls.  See 
Gauls:  B.  C.  280-279. 

♦ 

DELPHIC  ORACLE,  The.  See  Oracles 
of  THE  Greeks. 

DELPHIC  SIBYL,  The.    See  Sibyls. 

DEMES.— DEMI.  See  Phyl.«;  also,  Ath- 
ens: B.  C.  510-507. 

DEMETES,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of  an- 
cient Wales.     See  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 

DEMETRIUS,  the  Impostor.     See  Russia: 

A.  D.    1533-1682 Demetrius     Poliorcetes, 

and  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi.  See  Mace- 
donia:  B.  C.   315-310,310-301;   also  Greece: 

B.  C.  307-197;  and  HnoPEs:  B.  C.  305-304. 

demiurgi.— COSMOS.— tagos  or 

TAGUS. — Of  the  less  common  titles  applied 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  to  their  supreme 
magistrates,  are  ' '  Cosmos,  or  Cosmios,  and 
Tagos  (signifying  Arranger  and  Commander), 
the  former  of  which  we  find  in  Crete,  the  latter 
in  the  Thessalian  cities.  With  the  former  we 
may  compare  the  title  of  Cosmopolis,  which  was 
in  use  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians.  A 
mere  frequent  title  is  that  of  Demiurgi,  a  name 
which  seems  to  imply  a  constitution  no  longer 
oligarchical,  but  which  bestowed  certain  rights 
on  the  Demos.  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiau  war  magistrates  of  this  kind  existed  in 
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Elis  and  in  the  Arcadian  Mantinnea.  .  .  .  Tlie 
title  is  declared  by  Gnimmarians  to  have  been 
commonly  used  among  the  Dorians.  ...  A 
similar  title  is  that  of  Demuchus,  which  the 
supreme  magistrates  of  Thespiie  in  Bcpotia  seem 
to  have  borne.  .  .  .  The  Artyni  at  Epidaurus 
and  Argos  we  have  already  mentioned." — G. 
SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  Tlie  State,  pt.  2, 
ch.  5. 

DEMOCRATIC.  OR  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Soe  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1789-1792;  1825-1828;  1845-1846. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  general,  at  Sphac- 
teriaandat  Syracuse.  See  Gheece:  B.  C.  425, 
and  Syracuse:   B.    C.   415-41;5;  and  Athens: 

B.   C.   415-413 Demosthenes   the    orator, 

The  Phillipics,  and  the  Death  of.  See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  357-:{36,  351-348,  and  323-323;  and  Ath- 
ens: B.  (;.  359-338.  and  330-32iL. 

DfeMOTIC  WRITING.  See  Hiero- 
glyph res. 

DEMUC    US.     See  Demicrgi. 

DENAIN  Battle  of  (1712).  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  I).  1710-1712. 

DENARIUS,  The.     See  As. 

DENDERMONDE.— Surrender  to  the 
Spaniards  (1584).  Ste  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1584-1585. 

DENIS,  King  of  Portugal,  A,  D.  1279-1323. 

DENMARK.    See  Scandinavian  States. 

DENNEWITZ,  OR  JOTERBOGK,  Battle 
of.    Sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1813  (September — 

OCTOnER). 

DENNIKON,  Peace  of  (1531).  See  Swit- 
zerland: A.  D.  1531-1648. 

DENVER,  The  founding  of.  SeeCoLORADO: 
A.  D.  1806-1876. 

DEORHAM,  Battle  of.— Fought  A.  D.  577, 
near  Bath,  England,  between  the  invading  West 
Saxons  and  the  Britons.  The  victory  of  the 
former  gave  them  possession  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Severn  and  practically  completed  the 
Baxon  conquest  of  England. — J.  R.  Green,  The 
Makitu)  of  England,  pp.  125-131. 

DERSEN'D,  Pass  of.    See  .Iuroipach. 

DERBY-DISRAELI  MINISTRIES  The. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1851-1852;  1858-1859 ;  and 
1868- 1870. 

DERRY.    See  Londonderry. 

DE  RUSSY,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (March— May  : 
Louisiana). 

DESERET,  The  proposed  state  of.  See 
Utah:  A.  D.  1849-1850. 

DESMONDS,  The.    See  Geraldines. 

DESMOULINS,  Camille,  and  the  French 
Revolution.  See  France:  A.  D.  1789  (July); 
1790;  1792  (August),  to  1793-1794  (November- 
June). 

DESPOT  OF  EPIRUS.— "The  title  of 
despot,  by  which  they  [the  medireval  princes 
of  Epirivs]  are  generally  distinguished,  was  a 
Byzantine  honorary  distinction,  never  borne  by 
the  earlier  members  of  the  family  until  it  haJl 
been  conferred  on  them  by  the  Greek  Emperor." 
— G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece  fwm  its  conquest  by 
the  Crrisaders,  ch.  6,  sect.  1.— See  Epirus:  A.  D. 
1204-1850. 

DESPOTS,  Greek,  See  Tyrants Ital- 
ian.   See  Italy:  A.  D.  1250-1520. 

DESSAU,  Battle  of  (1626).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1624-1626. 


DESTRIERS.— PALFREYS.— "A  cava. 
Here  or  nianut-arms  was  accompanied  b}'  one 
'  Destriero '  or  strong  war-horse,  and  one  or  two, 
sometimes  three,  mounted  squires  who  led  the 
animal  fully  caparisoned ;  or  carried  the  helmet, 
lance  and  shield  of  their  master :  these  '  Destrieri ' 
('rich  and  great  horses '  as  Villani  calls  them), 
were  so  named  because  they  were  led  on  the 
right  hand  without  any  rider,  and  all  ready  for 
mounting:  the  squire's  horses  were  of  an  inferior 
kind  called  '  Ronzini,'  and  on  the  '  Palafreni '  or 
palfrejs  the  knight  rode  when  not  in  battle." 
— H.  ]C.  Napier,  Florentine  IliHtory,  v.  1,  p. 
633. 

DESTROYING  ANGELS,  OR  DAN- 
ITES.    See  Mormonism:  A.  D.  1830-1846. 

DETROIT  :  First  occupied  by  the  Coureur» 
de  Bois.    See  Coureurs  de  Bois. 

A.  D.  1686-1701.— The  first  French  forts.— 
Cadillac's  founding  of  the  city. —  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  called  ' '  Queen  Anne's 
War  "  (1702)  "  Detroit  had  already  been  estab- 
lished. In  June,  1701,  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  with 
a  Jesuit  father  and  100  men,  was  sent  to  con- 
struct a  fort  and  occupy  the  country;  hence  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  city.  In  1686, 
a  fort  [called  Fort  St.  Joseph]  had  been  con- 
structed to  the  south  of  the  present  city,  where 
Fort  Gratiot  now  stands,  but  it  soon  fell  into 
decay  and  was  abandoned.  It  was  not  the  site 
selected  by  Cadillac." — W.  Kingsford,  Hint,  of 
Canada,  v.  2,  ;;.  408. — "Fort  St.  Joseph  was 
abandoned  in  the  year  1688.  The  establishment 
of  Cadillac  was  destined  to  a  better  fate  and  soon 
rose  to  distinguished  importance  among  the 
western  outposts  of  Canada. " — F.  Parkman,  The 
Conspiraci/  of  Pontiac,  v.  1,  p.  213. 

A.  D.  1701-1755. — Importance  to  the  French. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  170()-1735. 

A.  D.  1712.— Siege  by  the  For--  ind  Mas- 
sacre of  that  tribe.  See  Canada:  ^\..  I).  1711- 
1713. 

A.  D.  1760.— The  French  settlement  when 
surrendered  to  the  English. — "The  French  in- 
habitants here  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  for  about  eight  miles.  When  I  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  soon  after  the  surren- 
der of  Canada  [see  Canada:  A.  D.  1760],  they 
were  about  2,500  in  number,  there  being  near 
500  that  bore  arms  (to  whom  I  administered 
oaths  of  allegiance)  and  near  800  dwelling  houses. 
Our  fort  here  is  built  of  stockadoes,  is  about  25- 
feet  high,  and  1,200  yards  in  circumference.  .  .  . 
The  inhabitants  raise  wheat  and  other  grain  in 
abundance,  and  have  plenty  of  cattle,  but  they 
enrich  themselves  chiefly  by  their  trade  with  the 
Indians,  which  is  here  very  large  and  lucrative." 
— Major  R.  Rogers,  Concise  Acct.  of  N.  Am.,  p. 
168. 

A.  D.  1763. — Pontiac's  Siege.  SeePoNTiAc's 
War. 

A.  D.  1775-1783.— Held  by  the  British 
throughout  the  War  of  Independence.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1778-1779, 
Clark's  conquest. 

A.  D.  180^.— Mar'.e  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  See  Indiana: 
A.  D,  1800-1818. 

A.  D.  1812.— The  surrender  of  General  Hull. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812  (June — 
October). 

A.  D  1813. —  American  recovery.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812-1818. 
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DETTINGEN,  Battle  of  (1743).  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1743. 

DEUSDEDIT,  Pope,  A.  D.  615-618. 

DEUTSCH .  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
Oehmanv:  The  national  name. 

DEUTSCHBROD,  Battle  of  (1422).  Sec 
Bohemia:  A.  D.  1419-1434. 

DEVA. — One  of  the  Roman  garrison  towns  in 
Britain,  on  the  site  of  which  is  modern  Chester, 
tailing  its  name  from  the  castra  or  fortified 
station  of  the  legions.  It  was  the  station  of 
the  20th  legion.— T.  Mommsen,  Uist.  of  Rome, 
bk.  8.  eh.  5. 

DEVE-BOYUN,  Battle  of  (1878).  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1877-1878. 

DEVIL'S  CAUSEWAY.  The.— The  popu- 
lar name  of  an  old  Roman  road  in  England  which 
runs  from  Silchester  to  London. 

DEVIL'S  HOLE,  The  ambuscade  and 
massacre  at. — On  the  13th  of  September,  17'  '. 
during  the  progress  of  Pontiac's  War,  a  trail 
wagoKS  and  packliorses,  traversing  theNiagai.i 
portage  between  Lewiston  and  Fort  Schlosser, 
guarded  by  an  escort  of  24  soldiers,  was  ambus- 
caded by  a  party  of  Seneca  warriors  at  the  place 
called  the  Devil's  Hole,  three  miles  below  the 
Niagara  cataract.  Seventy  of  the  whites  were 
slain,  and  only  three  escaped. — F.  Parkman,  Tlie 
Conspiracy  of  Pontine,  ch.  21  {v.  2). 

DEVON  COMMISSION,  The.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1843-1848. 

DEVONSHIRE,  in  the  British  age.     See 

DUMNONII. 

DE  WITT,  John,  the  administration  and 
the  murder  of.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1651- 
1660,  to  1672-1674. 

DHIHAD.    See  Dar-ul-Islam. 

DIACRII,  The.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

DI ADOCHI,  The. — The  immediate  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  divided  his  empire, 
are  sometimes  so-called.  "The  word  diadochi 
means  'successors,'  and  is  used  to  include  Au- 
tigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  etc. — 
the  actual  companions  of  Alexander." — J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  Story  of  Alxander'a  Empire,  ch.  5. — 
See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  323-316. 

DIAMOND,  Battle  of  the  (1795).  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1795-1793. 

DIAMOND  DISCOVERY  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA  (1867).    See  Griquas. 

DIAMOND  NECKLACE,  The  affair  of 
the.     See  France:  A.  D.  1784-1785. 

DIASPORA,  The.— A  name  applied  to  the 
Jews  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

DIAZ,  Porfirio,  The  Mexican  presidency 
of.    See  Mexico  :  A.  D.  1807-1886. 

DICASTERIA.— The  great  popular  court, 
or  jury,  in  ancient  Athens,  called  the  Helitea,  or 
HeliastiE  consisting  at  one  time  of  six  thousand 
chosen  citizens,  was  divided  into  ten  sections, 
called  Dicasteria.  Their  places  of  meeting  also 
bore  the  same  name. — G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq. 
of  Greece:  Tlie  State,  pt.  3,  eh.  3. — See  Athens: 
B.  C.  445-431. 

DICKINSON,  John,  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1767- 
1768:  1774(Septembeu);  1776  (July). 

DICTATOR,  Roman.   See  Consuls,  Roman. 

DIDIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Orcuian,  Fan- 
NiAN,  DiDiAN  Laws. 

DIOIER,  OR  DESIDERIUS.  King  of  the 
Lombards,  A.  D.  759-774. 


DIDYMiEUM,  The  oracle  of.  See  Oracles 
OF  the  Greeks. 

DIEDENHOFEN,  Battle  of  (1639).  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

DIEPPE. — Bombardment  and  destruction 
by  an  English  fleet.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1604. 

—  S  ATRL-  The  days  on  which  the  Romans 
tl  it  unlucky  to  undertake  business    of 

iiu,MiiUiii(e  —  for  example,  the  day  after  the 
Calends,  Nones  and  Ides  of  each  month  —  were 
called  Dies  Atri. — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman 
Antiq.,  eh.  11. 

DIES  FASTI.— Dies  Nefasti.— Dies  Festi. 
See  Fasti,  and  Ludi. 

DIET. — "  An  assembly,  council,  .  .  .  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  .  The  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  un- 
doubtedly arose  from  a  popular  etymology  that 
connected  it  with  the  Lat.  'dies, '  a  day,  esp.  a 
set  day,  a  day  appointed  for  public  business; 
whence,  by  extension,  a  meeting  for  business,  an 
assembly. " — W.  W.  Skeat,  Etynwlogical  diet. 

The  Germanic. — "The  annual  general  coun- 
cils and  special  councils  of  Charles  the  Great  did 
not  long  survive  him,  and  neither  his  descend- 
ants nor  their  successors  revived  them.  They 
were  compelled,  to  be  sure,  both  by  custom  and 
by  policy  to  advise  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom  before  taking  any  important  step  or 
doing  anything  that  depended  for  success  on 
their  consent  and  cooperation,  but  they  varied 
the  number  of  their  counsellors  and  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  consulting  them  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  Great  formal  assemblies 
of  counsellors  summoned  from  all  parts  of  the 
realm  were  termed  Imperial  Diets  (Reichstage) ; 
small,  or  local,  or  informal  assemblies  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  were  known  as  Court  Diets  (Hoftage). 
Princes  and  other  royal  vassals,  margraves,  pals- 
graves. Graves,  barons,  and  even  royal  Dienst- 
mannen  were  indiscriminately  summoned,  but 
the  Diets  were  in  no  sense  representative  bodies 
until  the  Great  Interregnum  [see  Germany:  A.  D. 
1250-1272J  when  certain  cities  acquired  such 
influence  m  public  affairs  that  they  were  invited 
to  send  delegates.  The  first  Diet  in  which  they 
participated  was  held  at  Worms  in  February, 
1255,  by  King  William  of  Holland.  Most  of  the 
cities  of  the  Rhenish  League  were  there  repre- 
sented, and  they  constituted  an  important  factor 
of  the  assembly.  The  affairs  of  the  church 
shared  attention  with  temporal  affairs  in  the 
Diets  until  the  Popes  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  claims  to  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters. 
Thereafter  they  w^ere  altogether  left  to  synods 
and  church  councils.  .  .  .  Imperial  Diets  and 
Court  Diets  continued  to  be  helil  at  irregular 
intervals,  whenever  and  wherever  it  pleased  the 
king  to  convene  them,  but  Imperial  Diets  were 
usually  held  in  Imperial  cities.  These  were  not 
such  heterogenous  assemblies  as  formerly,  for 
few  royal  vassals,  except  princes,  and  no  royal 
Dienstmannen  whatever  were  now  invited  to 
attend.  Graves  and  barons,  and  prelates  who 
were  not  princes,  continued  to  be  summoned, 
but  the  number  and  influence  of  the  Graves  and 
barons  in  the  Diets  steadily  waned.  Imperial 
cities  were  for  many  years  only  occasionally 
asked  to  participate,  that  is  to  say,  only  when 
the  king  had  especial  need  of  their  good  offices, 
but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century  they 
began  to  be  regularly  summoned.  Imperial 
Diets  were  so  frequently  held  during  the  Hussite 
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War  and  thereafter,  that  it  became  pretty  well 
settled  what  persons  and  what  cities  should  take 
part  in  them,  and  only  those  persons  and  those 
cities  that  were  entitled  to  take  part  in  them 
were  regarded  as  Estates  of  the  realm.  In  the 
15th  century  they  developed  into  three  chambers 
or  colleges,  viz.,  the  College  of  Electors  [see 
Germany:  A.  D.  1125-1152],  the  College  of 
Princes,  Graves,  and  Barons,  usually  called  the 
Council  of  Princes  of  the  Empire  (Reichsfl\rs- 
tenrath),  and  the  College  of  Imperial  Cities. 
The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  presided  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Electors,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
and  the  Duke  of  Austria  presided  alternately  in 
the  Council  of  Princes  of  tlie  Empire.  The  office 
of  presiding  in  the  College  of  Imperial  Cities 
devolved  upon  the  Imperial  city  in  which  the 
Diet  sat.  The  king  and  members  of  both  the 
upper  Colleges  sometimes  sent  deputies  to  repre- 
sent them,  instead  of  attending  in  person.  In 
1474  the  cities  adopted  a  method  of  voting  which 
resulted  in  a  division  of  their  College  into  two 
Benches,  called  the  Rhenish  Bencli  and  the 
Swabian  Bench,  because  the  Rhenish  cities  were 
conspicuous  members  of  the  one,  and  the  Swabian 
cities  conspicuous  members  of  the  other.  In  the 
Council  of  Princes,  at  least,  no  regard  was  had 
to  the  number  of  votes  cast,  but  only  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  voters,  whence  a 
measure  might  pass  the  Diet  by  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  votes  present.  Having  passed. 
It  was  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the  realm,  upon 
receiving  the  king's  assent,  but  was  only  effective 
law  in  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  Diet,  present 
or  absent,  assented  to  it.  .  .  .  Not  a  single 
Imperial  Diet  was  summoned  between  1613  and 
1640.  The  king  held  a  few  Court  Diets  dur- 
ing that  long  interval,  consisting  either  of  the 
Electors  alone,  or  of  the  Electors  and  such  other 
Princes  of  the  Empire  as  he  chose  to  summon. 
The  conditions  of  membership,  and  the  manner 
of  voting  in  the  College  of  Electors  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Imperial  Cities  remained  unclianged. 
.  .  .  The  cities  long  strove  in  vain  to  have 
their  votes  recognized  as  of  equal  weight  with 
the  others,  but  the  two  upper  Colleges  insisted 
on  regarding  them  as  summoned  for  consultjition 
only,  imtil  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  settled  the 
matter  by  declaring  that  '  a  decisive  vote  (votum 
decisivum)  shall  belong  to  the  Free  Imperial 
Cities  not  less  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Estates  of 
the  Empire.'  Generally,  but  not  always,  the 
sense  of  each  College  was  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  votes  cast.  The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia provided  that  'in  religious  matters  and 
all  other  business,  when  the  Estates  cannot  be 
considered  one  body  (corpus),  as  also  when  the 
Catholic  Estates  and  those  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession go  into  two  parts  (in  duas  partes  eun- 
tibus),  a  mere  anucable  agreement  shall  settle 
the  differences  without  regard  to  majority  of 
votes.'  When  the  'going  into  parts,'  (itio  in 
partes)  took  place  each  College  deliberated  in 
two  bodies,  the  Corpus  Catliolicorum  and  the 
Corpus  Evangelicorum.  The  king  no  longer 
attended  the  Imperial  Diets  in  person,  but  sent 
commissioners  instead,  and  it  was  now  the  com- 
mon practice  of  members  of  both  the  upper  Col- 
leges to  send  deputies  to  represent  them. " — S.  E. 
Turner,  Sketch  cf  the  Oennanie  Constitution,  eh. 
4,  5,  and  6. — '"The  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent diet,  attended,  not  by  the  electors  in  person, 
but  by  their  representatives,  is  one  of  the  most 


striking  peculiarities  of  Leopold's  reign"  (Leopold 
I.,  1657-1705).  This  came  about  rather  accident- 
ally than  with  intention,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
unusual  prolongation  of  the  session  of  a  general 
diet  which  Rudolph  convoked  at  Ratisbon,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  "  '  So  many 
new  and  important  objects  .  .  .  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  deliberations  that  the  diet  waa 
imusually  prolonged,  and  at  last  rendered  per- 
petual, as  it  exists  at  present,  and  distinguishes 
tlie  Germanic  constitution  as  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  —  not  only  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  as 
was  formerly,  and  as  diets  are  generally  held  in 
other  countries,  where  there  are  national  states ; 
but  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  estab- 
lished by  this  event  for  ever.  The  diet  acquired 
by  this  circumstance  an  entirely  different  form. 
So  long  as  it  was  only  of  short  duration,  it  was 
always  expected  that  the  emperor,  as  well  as 
the  electors,  princes,  counts  and  prelates,  if  not 
all,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  them,  should  attend 
in  person.  ...  It  is  true,  it  had  long  been  cus- 
tomary at  the  diets  of  Germany,  for  the  states 
to  deliver  their  votes  occasionally  by  means  of 
plenipotentiaries ;  but  it  was  then  considered  only 
as  an  exception,  whereas  it  was  now  established 
as  a  general  rule,  that  all  the  states  should  send 
their  plenipotentiaries,  and  never  appear  them- 
selves. .  .  .  The  whole  diet,  therefore,  imper- 
ceptibly acquired  the  form  of  a  congress,  con- 
sisting solely  of  ministers,  similar  in  a  great 
degree  to  a  compress  where  several  powers  send 
their  envoys  to  treat  of  peace.  In  other  respects, 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  congress  held  m  the 
name  of  several  states  in  perpetual  alliance 
with  each  other,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  as  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature 
exists  at  present  in  North  America;  but  with 
this  difference, —  that  in  Germany  the  assembly 
is  held  under  the  authority  of  one  common 
supreme  head,  and  that  the  members  do  not 
appear  merely  as  deputies,  or  representatives 
invested  with  full  power  by  their  principals, 
which  is  only  the  case  with  the  imperial  cities ; 
but  so  that  every  member  of  tb  two  superior 
colleges  of  the  empire  is  himself  au  actual  sover- 
eign of  a  state,  who  permits  his  minister  to 
deliver  his  vote  in  his  name  and  only  accord- 
ing to  his  prescription. ' " — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist. 
of  tlie  Oermanic  Empire,  hk.  3,  ch.  3  {v.  9)— {quot- 
ing Putter's  Historical  Development  of  tlie  Oer- 
manic Const.) — Of  the  later  Diet,  of  theGermanio 
Confederation,  something  may  l^e  learned  under 
Germany:  A.  D.  1814-1820,  and  1848  (March- 
September). 

^ 

DIFFIDATION,  The  Right  of.    See  Land- 

FRIEDE. 

DIGIT!.    See  Foot,  The  Roman. 

DIJON,  Battle  at.  See  Burqundians :  A.  D. 
500. 

DIJON,  Origin  of. —  Dijon,  the  old  capital  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  was  originally  a  strong 
camp-city  —  an  "  urbs  quadrata" — of  the  Ro- 
mans, known  as  the  Castrum  Divionense.  Its 
walls  were  30  feet  high,  15  feet  thick,  and 
strengthened  with  33  towers.  —  T.  Uodgkin, 
Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  9. 

DILEMITES,  The.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  815-945. 

DIMETIA.    See  Britain:  6th  Century. 

DINAN,  Battle  of  (1597).  See  France; 
A.  D.  1593-1598. 
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DINANT,  Destruction  of.—  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury, down  to  tlie  jear  1406,  Dinant  was  a  popu- 
lous and  tliriving  town.  It  was  included  in  the 
little  state  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Liege,  and 
•was  involved  in  the  war  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy with  Liege,  which  ruined  both  Liege  and 
Dinant.  "It  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  in- 
dustrious artisans,  preeminent  for  their  sliill  in 
the  manufacture  of  copper.  The  excellence  of 
their  workmanship  is  attested  by  existing  speci- 
mens—  organ-screens,  baptismal  fonts,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  decorations.  But  the  fame  of 
Dinant  had  been  chiefly  spread  by  its  produc- 
tion of  more  common  and  useful  articles,  es- 
pecially of  kitchen  utensils, — '  pots  and  pans 
and  similar  wares,' — which,  under  the  name 
of  'Dinanderie,'  were  known  to  housewives 
throughout  Europe. "  In  the  course  of  the  war 
a  party  of  rude  young  men  from  Dinant  gave 
deep,  unforgivable  provocation  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  by  caricaturing  and  questioning  the 
paternity  of  his  son,  the  count  of  Charolais, 
afterwards  Duke  Charles  the  Bold.  To  avenge 
this  insult  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  city  would  satisfy  the  implacable  and 
ferocious  Burgundians.  It  was  taken  by  the 
count  of  Charolais  in  August,  1466.  His  first 
proceeding  was  to  sack  the  town,  in  the  most 
thorough  and  deliberate  manner.  Then  800  of 
the  more  obnoxious  citizens  were  tied  together 
in  pairs  and  drowned  in  the  Meuse,  while  others 
were  hanged.  This  accomplished,  the  surviving 
women,  children  and  priests  were  expelled  from 
the  town  and  sent  empty-handed  to  Liege,  while 
the  men  were  condemned  to  slavery,  with  the 
privilege  of  ransoming  themselves  at  a  heavy 
price,  if  they  found  anywhere  the  means. 
Finally,  the  torch  was  applied,  Dinant  was 
burned,  and  contractors  were  subsequently  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  for  several  months,  to  de- 
molish the  ruins  and  remove  the  very  materials 
of  which  the  city  had  been  built. — J.  F.  Kirk, 
Hist,  of  Charles  the  Bold,  bk.  1,  eh.  8-9. 

Also  in  :  E.  de  Monstrelet  (Johnes),  Chronicles, 
bk.  3,  eh.  138-139.— Philip  de  Commines,  [Mem- 
oirs,  bk.  2,  eh.  1. 

DINWIDDIE  COURT  HOUSE,  Action  at. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (March 
— April:  Virginia). 

DIOBOLY,  The.— Pericles  "was  the  pro- 
poser of  the  law  [at  Athens]  which  instituted  the 
'  Dioboly, '  or  free  ^if t  of  two  obols  to  each  poor 
citizen,  to  enable  him  to  p^  the  entrance-money 
at  the  theatre  during  the  Dionysia. " — C.  W.  C. 
Oman,  Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  271. —  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  435-481. 

DIOCESES  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
— "The  civil  government  of  the  empire  was  dis- 
tributed [under  Constantino  and  his  successors] 
into  thirteen  great  dioceses,  each  of  which  equalled 
the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The 
first  of  these  dioceses  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Count  of  the  East.  The  place 
of  Augustal  Prffifect  of  Egypt  was  no  longer 
filled  by  a  Roman  knight,  but  the  name  was 
retained.  .  .  .  The  eleven  remaining  dioceses  — 
of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace;  of  Macedonia, 
Dacia  and  Pannonia,  or  Western  Illyricum;  of 
Italy  and  Africa;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain 
—  were  governed  by  twelve  vicars  or  vice- 
prsefects.  — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  17. — See  Ph.«torian  Phm- 
FECTB. 


DIOCLETIAN,    Roman    Emperor.      See 

Rcme:    a.   I).  284-305 Abdication.— "  The 

ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed  in  a 
spacious  plain  about'three  miles  from  Nicomedia 
[May  1,  A.  D.  305J.  The  Emperor  ascended  a 
lofty  throne,  and,  m  a  speech  full  of  reason  and 
dignity,  declared  his  intention,  both  to  the  people 
and  to  the  soldiers  who  were  assembled  on  this 
extraordinary  occasion.  As  .soon  as  he  had 
divested  himself  of  the  purple,  he  withdrew 
from  the  gazing  multitude,  and,  traversing  the 
city  in  a  covered  chariot,  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  favourite  retirement  [Salona]  which 
he  had  chosen  in  his  native  country  of  Dalma- 
tia." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  oftJie  Roman 
Empire,  c/(.,13. — See,  also,  Salona. 

DIOKLES,  Laws  of. — A  code  of  laws  framed 
at  Syracuse,  immediately  after  the  Athenian 
siege,  by  a  commission  of  ten  citizens  the  chief 
of  whom  was  one  Dioklfis.  These  laws  were 
extinguished  in  a  few  years  by  the  Dyonisian 
tv'ranny,  but  revived  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years. 
The  code  is  "also  said  to  have  been  copied  in 
various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  absorption  of  all  Sicily 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans." — G.  Grote, 
HiHt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  81. 

DIONYSIA  AT  ATHENS.— "The  four 
principal  Attik  Dionysiak  festivals  were  (1)  the 
Dionysia  Mikni,  the  Lesser  or  Rural  Dionysia ; 
(2)  the  Dionysia  Lenaia ;  (3)  the  Anthesteria ;  and 
(4)  the  Dionysia  Mcgala,  the  Greater  or  City 
Dionysia.  The  Rural  Dionysia,  celebrated  yearly 
in  the  month  Posideon  (Dec. — Jan.)  throughout 
the  various  townships  of  Attike,  was  presided 
over  by  the  demarch  or  mayor.  The  celebration 
occasioned  a  kind  of  rustic  carnival,  distinguished 
like  almost  all  Bakchik  festivals,  by  gross  intem- 
perance and  licentiousness,  and  during  which 
slaves  enjoyed  a  temporary  freedom,  with  licence 
to  insult  their  superiors  and  behave  in  a  boister- 
ous and  disorderly  manner.  It  is  brought  vividly 
before  us  in  the  'Acharnes'  of  Aristophanes. 
.  .  .  The  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  Flowers,  cele- 
brated yearly  in  the  month  Anthesterion  (Feb. — 
March),  .  .  .  lasted  for  three  days,  the  first  of 
which  was  called  Pithoigia,  or  Tap-barrel-day, 
on  which  they  opened  the  casks  and  tried  the 
wine  of  the  previous  year.  .  .  .  The  Dionysia 
Megala,  the  Greater  or  City  Dionysia,  celebrated 
yearly  in  the  month  Elaphebolion  (March — April) 
was  presided  over  by  the  Archon  Eponymos,  so- 
called  because  the  year  was  registered  in  his 
name,  and  who  was  first  of  the  nine.  The  order 
of  the  solemnities  was  as  follows : — I.  The  great 
public  procession.  ...  II.  The  chorus  of  Youths. 
III.  The  Komos,  or  band  of  Dionysiak  revellers, 
whose  ritual  :s  best  illustrated  in  Milton's  exqui- 
site poem.  IV.  The  representation  of  Comedy 
and  "Tragedy;  for  at  Athenai  the  stage  was  re- 
ligion and  the  theatre  a  temple.  At  the  time  of 
this  great  festival  the  capital  was  filled  with 
rustics  from  the  country  townships,  and  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Hellas  and  the  outer  world." 
— R.  Brown,  TJie  Great  Bii>ni/.v'nk  Myth,  ch.  6. 

DIONYSIAN  TYRANNY  AT  SYRA- 
CUSE, The.  See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  397-396, 
and  344. 

DIPLAX,  The.    See  Peplum. 

DIPYLUM.The.  See  Ceramicusgf  ATHENa 

DIRECTORY,  The  French.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1795  (June— September)  ;  (October — 
December);  1797  (September). 
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DISINHERITED  BARONS. 


DONELSON. 


DISINHERITED  BARONS,  The.  Seo 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1332-i;}3a. 

DISRAELI-DERBY  AND  BEACONS- 
FIELD  MINISTRIES.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1851-1852;  1858-1859;  1868-1870;  mul  187.3-1880. 

DISRUPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND.     See  »otland:  A.  D.  1843. 

DISSENTERS,  OR  NONCONFORM- 
ISTS, English :  First  bodies  oreanized. — 
Persecutions  under  Charles  II.  and  Anne. — 
Removal  of  Disabilities.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1559-1566;  1662-1665;  1673-1673;  1711-1714; 
1827-1828. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SURPLUS, 
The.  See  Unitkd  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  U.  1835- 
1837. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  The.  See 
Washington  (City)  :  A.  D.  1791. 

DIVAN,  The.    See  Sublime  Porte. 

DIVODURUM.— The  Gallic  name  of  the 
city  afterwards  called  Mediomatriel  —  now  Metz. 

DIVONA.— Modem  Cahors.     See  Cadurcl 

DIWANI.     See  India:  A.  D.  1757-1772. 

DIX,  General  John  A.:  Message  to  New 
Orleans.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1860-1861  (December— February). 

DIEM,  OR  TEM,  Prince,  The  Story  of. 
See  Turks:  A.  I».  1481-1520. 

DOAB,  The  English  acquisition  of  the.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1798-1805. 

DOBRIN,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Brethren  of.    See  Prussia:  ISth  Century. 

DOBRUDJA,  The.— The  peninsula  formed 
between  the  Danube,  near  its  mouth,  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

DOBUNI,  The.— A  tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
who  held  a  region  between  the  two  Avons.  See 
Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 

DOCETISM.— "We  note  another  phase  of 
gnosticism  in  the  doctrine  so  directly  and  warmly 
combated  in  the  epistles  of  John;  we  refer  to 
docetism  —  that  is,  the  theory  which  refused  to 
recognize  the  reality  of  the  human  body  of 
Christ." — E.  Reuss,  Hist,  of  Christian  Theology 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  328. 

DODONA.    See  Hellas. 

DOGE.    See  Venice:  A.  D.  697-810. 

DOGGER  BANKS,  Naval  Battle  of  the 
(1781).  See  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1746-1787. 

DOKIMASIA.— "  All  magistrates  [in  ancient 
Athens]  whether  elected  by  cheirotonia  or  by 
lot,  were  compelled,  before  entering  upon  their 
office,  to  subject  themselves  to  a  Dokimasia,  or 
scrutiny  into  their  fitness  for  the  post. " — G.  F. 
Schumann,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

DOLICHOCEPHALIC  MEN.— A  term 
used  in  ethnology,  signifying  "long-headed," 
as  distinguishing  one  class  of  skulls  among  the 
remains  of  primitive  men,  from  another  class 
called  brachycephalic,  or  "broad-headed." 

DOLLINGER,  Doctor,  and  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1869- 
1870. 

DOLMENS.     See  CROMLEcirs. 

DOMESDAY,  OR  DOOMSDAY  BOOK. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1085-1086. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  The.  See 
Hayti:  a.  D.  1804-1880, 

DOMINICANS.  See  Mendicant  Orders; 
also,  Inquihition:  A.  D.  1203-15S5. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.— DOMINION 
DAY.    Sec  Canada:  A.  D.  1867. 


DOMINUS.  See  iMrKRATOR,  Final  Sioni- 
fication  ok  the  Roman  Title. 

DOMITIAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  81-96. 

DOMITZ,  Battle  of  (1635).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1634-1639. 

DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA.  See  John 
(Don)  of  Austria. 

DON  PACIFICO  AFFAIR,  The.  Seo 
England:  A.  D.  1849-1850;  and  Greece:  A.  D. 
1846-1850. 

DONALD  BANE,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D. 
109:]-1098  (expelled  during  part  of  the  period 
by  Duncan  II.) 

DONATI.The.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  1295- 
1300,  and  1301-1313. 

DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE.  See 
Papacy:  A.  I).  774(?). 

DONATION  OF  THE  COUNTESS  MA- 
TILDA.    See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1077-1102. 

DONATIONS  OF  PEPIN  AND  CHAR- 
LEMAGNE.    See  Papacy:  A,  D.  755-774. 

DONATISTS,  The.— "  The  Donatist  contro- 
versy was  not  one  of  doctrine,  but  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline;  the  contested  election  for  the 
archbishopric  of  Carthage.  Two  competitors, 
Cecilius  and  Donatus,  had  been  concurrently 
elected  while  the  church  was  yet  in  a  depressed 
state,  and  Africa  subject  to  the  tyrant  Maxen- 
tius  [A.  D.  306-312].  Scarcely  had  Constantine 
subdued  that  province,  when  the  two  rivals 
referred  their  dispute  to  him.  Constantine,  who 
still  publicly  profes.sed  paganism,  but  had  sliown 
himself  very  favourable  to  the  Christians,  insti- 
tuted a  careful  examination  of  their  respective 
claims,  which  lasted  from  the  year  312  to  315, 
and  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Cecilius.  Four 
hundred  African  bishops  protested  against  this 
decision;  from  that  time  they  were  designated 
by  the  name  of  Donatists.  ...  In  compliance 
with  an  order  of  the  emperor,  solicited  by  Ceci- 
lius, the  property  of  the  Donatists  was  seized 
and  transferred  to  the  antagonist  body  of  the 
clergy.  They  revenged  themselves  by  pronounc- 
ing sentence  of  excommunication  aga'nst  all  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.  .  .  ,  Persecution  on 
one  side  and  fanaticism  on  the  other  were  per- 
petuated through  three  centuries,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  extinction  of  Christianity  in  Africa.  The 
wandering  preachers  of  the  Donatist  faction 
had  no  other  means  of  living  than  the  alms  of 
their  flocks.  ...  As  might  be  expected,  they 
outdid  each  other  in  extravagance,  and  soon  gave 
in  to  the  most  frantic  ravings :  thousands  of  peas- 
ants, drunk  with  the  effect  of  these  exortations, 
forsook  their  ploughs  and  fled  to  the  deserts  of 
Getulia.  Th  3ir  bishops,  assuming  the  title  of  cap- 
tains of  the  saints,  put  themselves  at  their  head, 
and  thejr  rushed  onward,  carrying  death  and  deso- 
lation into  the  adjacent  provinces;  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Circumcelliones : 
Africa  was  devastated  by  their  ravages. " — J.  C. 
L,  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  Uist.  of  the  Christian 
Church,  V.  2,  ch.  6. 

DONAUWORTH  :  A.  D.  1632.— Taken  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Sec  Ger.many:  A.  D. 
1631-1632. 

A.  D.  1704. — Taken  by  Marlborough.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1704. 


DONELSON,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862  (January— Fkbuo- 
aky:  Kentucky— Tennessee). 
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DONGAN  CHARTER. 


DORIANS  AND  lONIANS. 


DONGAN  CHARTER,  The.  See  New 
YouK  (City):  A.  D.  1686. 

DONUM.    See  Tallage. 

DON  US  I.,  Pope,  A.  D.  676-678 Donus 

II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  074-975. 

DOnZELLO.    See  Damoisel. 

DOOMS  OF  INE,  The.— "These  laws  were 
republished  by  King  Alfrecras  'The  Dooms  of 
Ine '  wlio  fine]  came  to  the  throne  in  A.  D.  688. 
In  their  first  clause  they  claim  to  have  been 
recorded  by  King  Ine  with  the  counsel  and  teach- 
ing of  liis  father  Cenred  and  of  Iledde,  his  bishop 
(wlio  was  fiishop  of  Winchester  from  A.  D.  676 
to  705)  and  of  Eorcenweld,  his  bishop  (who 
obtained  the  see  of  London  in  675);  and  so,  if 
genuine,  they  seem  to  represent  what  was  settled 
customary  law  in  Wessex  during  the  last  half  of 
the  seventh  century." — F.  Scebohm,  English 
Villfif/e  Commvnity,  ch.  4. 

DOOMSDAY,  OR  DOMESDAY  BOOK. 
BeeENOi..\ND:  A.  1).  lOS.'i-lOSe. 

DOORANEES,  OR  DURANEES,  The. 
Bee  India:  A.  D.  1747-1761. 

DORDRECHT,  OR  DORT,  Synod  of.  See 
DoKT;  also,  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1603-1619. 

DORIA,  Andrew,  The  deliverance  of  Genoa 
by.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1527-1529. 

DORIANS  AND  lONIANS,  The.—  Out 
of  the  great  Pelasgian  population  [see  Pelasgi- 
ANs],  which  covered  Anterior  Asia  Minor  and 
the  whole  European  peninsular  land,  a  younger 
people  had  issued  forth  separately,  which  we 
find  from  the  first  divided  into  two  races.  These 
main  races  we  may  call,  according  to  the  two 
dialects  of  the  Greek  language,  the  Dorian  and 
the  Ionian,  although  these  names  are  not  gener- 
ally used  until  a  later  period  to  designate  the 
division  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  No  division  of 
BO  thorough  a  bearing  could  have  taken  place 
unless  accompanied  by  an  early  local  separation. 
We  assume  that  the  two  races  parted  company 
while  yet  in  Asia  Minor.  One  of  them  settles  in 
the  mountain-cantons  of  Northern  Hellas,  the 
other  along  the  Asiatic  coast.  In  the  latter  the 
historic  movement  begins.  With  the  aid  of  the 
art  of  navigation,  learnt  from  the  Phoenicians  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  at  an  early  period  spread  over  the 
sea ;  domesticating  themselves  in  lower  Egypt, 
in  countries  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  in  the 
whole  Archipelago,  from  Crete  to  Thrace ;  and 
from  their  original  as  well  as  from  their  subse- 
quent seats  send  out  numerous  settlements  to  the 
coast  of  European  Greece,  first  from  the  East 
side,  next,  after  conquering  thejr  timidity,  also 
taking  in  the  country,  beyond  Cape  Malea  from 
the  West.  At  first  they  land  as  pirates  and 
enemies,  then  proceed  to  permanent  settlements 
in  gulfs  and  straits  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  where  they  unite  with  the  Pelasgian 
population.  The  different  periods  of  this  colo- 
nization may  be  judged  of  by  the  forms  of 
divine  worship,  and  by  the  names  under  which 
the  maritime  tribes  were  called  by  the  natives. 
Their  rudest  appearance  is  as  Carians ;  as  Leleges 
their  influence  is  more  beneficent  and  perma- 
nent."— Dr.  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch. 
2. — In  the  view  of  Dr.  Curtius,  the  later  migra- 
tion of  Ionian  tribes  from  Southern  Greece  to 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, — which  is  an  undoubted 
historic  fact, —  was  really  a  return  "into  the 
home  of  their  ancestors" — "the  ancient  home 
of  the  great  Ionic  race. "  Whether  that  be  the 
true  view  or  not,  the  movement  in  question  was 


connected,  apparently,  with  important  move- 
ments among  the  Dorian  Greeks  in  Greece  itself. 
These  latter,  according  to  all  accounts,  and  tlie 
agreement  of  all  historians,  were  long  settled  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  (see  Greece: 
Toe  Migrations).  It  was  there  that  their  moral 
and  political  development-began ;  there  that  they 
learned  to  look  at  Olympus  as  tlie  home  of  the 
gods,  which  all  Greeks  afterwards  learned  to  do 
from  them.  "  The  service  rendered  by  the 
Dorian  tribe, "  says  Dr.  Curtius,  "lay  in  having 
carried  the  germs  of  national  culture  out  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  invasion  of  ruder  peoples 
disturbed  and  hindered  their  farther  growth,  into 
the  land  towards  the  south,  where  these  germs 
received  an  unexpectedly  new  and  grand  de- 
velopment. ...  A  race  claiming  descent,  from 
Heracles  united  itself  in  this  Thessalian  coast-dis- 
trict with  the  Dorians  and  established  a  royal 
dominion  among  them.  Ever  afterwards  Herac- 
lida;  and  Dorians  remained  together,  but  with- 
out ever  forgetting  the  original  distinction  be- 
tween them.  In  their  seats  by  Olympus  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Dorians  in  political  order  and  social  customs ;  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus  was  their  real  home." — 
Tfie  same,  bk.  1,  c?t.  4. — From  the  neighborhood 
of  Olympus  the  Dorians  moved  soiithwards  and 
found  another  home  in  "the  fertile  mountain- 
recess  between  Parnassus  and  CEta,  .  .  .  the 
most  ancient  Doris  known  to  us  by  name." 
Their  final  movement  was  into  Peloponnesus, 
which  was  "  the  most  important  and  the  most 
fertile  in  consequences  of  all  the  migrations  of 
Grecian  races,  and  which  continued,  even  to  the 
latest  periods  to  exert  its  influence  upon  the  Greek 
character. "  Thenceforwards  the  Dorians  were  the 
dominant  race  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  their  chief 
state,  Lacedsemonia,  or  SparUi,  was  generally  con- 
ceded the  headship  of  the  Hellenic  family.  This 
Doric  occupation  of  Peloponnesus,  the  period  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1100  B.  C, 
no  doubt  caused  the  Ionic  migration  from  that  part 
of  Greece  and  colonization  of  Asia  Minor. — C.  O. 
Mtlller,  Sist.  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  race, 
bk.  1,  c7i.  3. — The  subsequent  division  of  the 
Hellenic  world  between  lonians  and  Dorians  is 
thus  defined  by  Schomann:  "To  the  lonians 
belong  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  population  of  Euboea,  and 
the  islands  of  the  .^gean  included  under  the 
common  name  of  Cyclades,  as  well  as  the  colo- 
nists both  on  the  Lydian  and  Carian  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  in  the  two  larger  islands  of  Chios 
and  Sanios  which  lie  opposite.  To  the  Dorians 
within  the  Peloponnese  belong  the  Spartans,  as 
well  as  the  dominant  populations  of  Argos, 
Sicyon,  Philus,  Corinth,  Troezene  and  Epidau- 
rus,  together  with  the  island  of  jE^ina;  outside 
the  Peloponnese,  but  nearest  to  it,  were  the 
Megarid,  and  the  small  Dorian  Tetrapolis  [also 
called  Pentapolis  and  Tripolis]  near  Mount  Par- 
nassus; at  a  greater  distance  were  the  majority 
of  the  scattered  islands  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Carian  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  of  which  Cos  and  Rhodes 
were  the  most  important.  Finally,  the  ruling 
portion  of  the  Cretan  population  was  of  Dor- 
ian/descent."—  G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiquities  of 
Oifece:  The  State,  pt.  1,  ch.  1. — See,  also, 
Gkeece:  The  Migrations;  Asia  Minor:  The 
Greek  Colonies;   HERACLiDiS;  Sparta;  and 
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DORIS  AND  DRYOPIS. 


DRESDEN. 


DORIS  AND  DRYOPIS.— "The  little  terri- 
tory [in  ancient  Greece]  called  Doris  and  Dryo- 
pis  occupied  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
(Eta,  dividing  Phokis  on  the  north  and  northwest 
from  the  ^tolians,  ^nianes  and  Maliuns.  That 
which  was  called  Doris  in  the  historical  times, 
and  which  reached  in  the  times  of  Herodotus 
nearly  as  far  eastward  as  the  Maliac  gulf,  is  said 
to  liave  formed  a  part  of  what  had  been  once 
called  Dryopis ;  a  territory  which  had  comprised 
the  summit  of  CEta  as  far  as  the  Sperchius, 
northward,  and  which  had  been  inhabited  bjr  an 
old  Hellenic  tribe  called  Dryopes.  The  Dorians 
acquired  their  settlement  in  Dryopis  by  gift  from 
HCmklCs,  who,  along  with  the  Malians  (so  ran 
the  legend),  had  expelled  the  Dryopes  and  com- 
pelled them  to  find  for  themselves  new  seats  at 
HermionG,  and  AsinO,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  of 
Peloponnesus, — at  Styraand  Karystus  in  Euboea, 
— and  in  the  island  of  Kythnus;  it  is  only  in 
these  five  last-mentioned  phu  s  that  history 
recognizes  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was 
distributed  into  four  little  townships, — 'Pindus, 
or  Akyphas,  Bceon,  Kytinion  and  Erineon.  .  .  . 
In  itself  this  tetrapolis  is  so  insignificant  that  we 
shall  rarely  find  occasion  to  mention  it;  but  it 
acquired  a  factitious  consequence  by  being 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and  receiving  on  that 
ground  special  protection  from  Sparta. " —  G. 
Grote.  Hist,  of  Qreece,  pt.  2,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  CO.  MQller,  Hist.  andAntiq.  of  the 
Doric  Race,  bk.  1,  eh.  2. — See  also,  Dorians  and 

lONIANS. 

DORMANS,  Battle  of  (1575).  See  France: 
A  D.  1573-1576. 

DORN ACH,  Battle  of  (1499).  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  D.  1396-1499. 

DORR  REBELLION,  The.  See  Rhode 
Island-.  A.  D.  1841-1843. 

DORT,  OR  DORDRECHT,  The  Synod  of. 
—"In  the  low-countries  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, the  states  general,  interfered  [in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  controversy],  and  in  the  year  1618 
convoked  the  first  and  only  synod  bearing  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  general  council  that 
has  been  convened  by  protestants.  It  assembled 
at  Dort,  and  continued  its  sittings  from  Novem- 
ber till  May  following.  Its  business  was  to  decide 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Calvlnists  and 
Arminians;  the  latter  party  were  also  termed 
remonstrants.  James  [I.]  was  requested  to  send 
over  representatives  for  the  English  Church,  and 
chose  four  divines :  —  Carlton  bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Hall  dean  of  Worcester,  afterwards  bishop  suc- 
cessively of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  Davenant 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Dr.  S.  Ward 
of  Cambridge.  They  were  men  of  learning  and 
moderation.  .  .  .  The  history  of  this  famous 
synod  is  told  in  various  ways.  Its  decisions  were 
in  favour  of  the  doctrines  termed  Calvinistic,  and 
the  remonstrants  were  expelled  from  Holland. 
.  .  .  The  majority  were  even  charged  by  the 
other  party  with  having  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  before  they  entered  upon  business,  to  con- 
demn the  remonstrants."— J.  B.  Marsden,  Hist, 
of  Early  Puritans,  p.  329.— See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1603-1619. 

DORYLAEUM,  Battle  of  (1097).  See  Cru- 
BADES:  A.  D.  1096-1099. 

DOUAI :  A.  D.  1667.— Taken  by  the  French. 
See  Netherlands  (The  Spanish  Provinces): 
A.  D.  1667. 


A.  D.  1668.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether^ 
LANDS  (Holland):  A.  I).  1668. 

A.  D.  1710. — Siege  and  capture  by  Marlbor- 
ough.    S-^e  Netueulands:  A.  D.  1710-1712. 


DOUAI,  The  Catholic  Seminary  at.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1572-1603. 

DOUBLOON.  — DOBLON.  See  Spanish 
Coins. 

DOUGHFACES.— The  "Missouri  Compro- 
mise," of  1820,  in  the  United  States,  "was  a 
Northern  measure,  carried  by  Northern  votes. 
With  some  the  threats  of  disunion  were  a  suf- 
ficient influence ;  some,  whom  in  tlie  debate  Ran- 
dolph [John  Randolph,  of  Virginia]  called 
doughfaces,  did  not  need  even  that.  .  .  .  There 
has  been  always  a  singular  servility  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  portion  of  the  American  people.  la 
that  class  the  tlaveholder  has  always  found  hi* 
Northern  servitor.  Rjindolph  first  gave  it  a 
name  to  live  by  in  the  term  doughface." — W.  C. 
Bryant  and  S.  11.  Gay,  Popular  Jlist.  of  the  U.  S., 
c.  4,  ;;;).  270  and  294. 

DOUGLAS,  Stephen  A.,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Squatter  Sovereignty.     See  United  States 

OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1854 Defeat  in  Presidential 

election.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D. 
1860  (April — November). 

DOURO,  Battle  of  the  (1580).  See  Por- 
tugal: A.  D.  1579-1580 Wellington's  pas- 
sage of  the.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1809  (February 
—July). 

DOVER,  Roman  Origin  of.    See  Dubris. 

DOVER,  Tenn.,  Battle  at.  See  United^ 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (February— April  : 
Tennessee). 

DOVER,  Treaty  of.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1668-1070. 

DOWLAH,  Surajah,  and  the  English  la 
India.    See  India:   A.  D.  1755-1757,  and  1757. 

DRACHMA.    See  Talent. 

DRACONIAN  LAWS.  See  Athens :  B.  C. 
624. 

DRAFT  RIOTS,  The.  See  New  York 
(City):  A.  D.  1863. 

DRAGON.— PENDRAGON.— A  title  some- 
times given  in  Welsh  poetry  to  a  kin^  or  great 
military  leader.  Supposed  to  be  denved  from 
the  figure  of  a  dragon  on  their  flags,  which  they 
borrowed  from  the  Romans.     See  Cumbria. 

DRAGONNADES,  The.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1681-1698. 

DRAKE'S  PIRACIES,  and  his  famou» 
voyage.    See  America:  A.  D.  1572-1580. 

DRANGIANS,  The.     See  Sarangians. 

DRAPIER'S  LETTERS,  The.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1722-1724. 

DRAVIDIAN  races.  See  Turanian 
Races;  also,  India:  The  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants. 

DRED  SCOTT  CASE,  The.  See  UNrrEi> 
States  of  A>i.  :  A.  D.  1857. 

DREPANA,  Naval  battle  at,  B.  C.  249, 
See  Punic  War,  The  First. 

DRESDEN:  A.  D.  1756.- Capture  and  oc- 
cupation by  Frederick  the  Great.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1756. 

A.  D.  1759-1760.— Capture  by  the  A  strians. 
— Bombardment  by  Frederick.  See  Germany; 
A.  D.  1759  (July— November),  and  1760. 

A.  D.  1813.— Occupied  by  the  Prussians  and 
Russians.— Taken  by  the  French.— Invested 
by  the  Allies.— Great  battle  before  the  city 
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DRESDEN. 


DUBBI8. 


and  victory  for  Napoleon. — French  reverses. — 
St  Cyr's  surrender.    SecGEUMANY:  A.  I).  1812- 
1813;  1813  (Ai'Hii-— May);  (Auouht);  (Skptem- 
BEu— O'TOBKu);  and  (October — Decemuer). 
* 

DRESDEN,  Treaty  of.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1744-174r.. 

DREUX,  Battle  of  (1562).  See  France: 
A.  D.  ir)(i()-ir)«;j. 

DROGHEDA,  OR  TREDAH,  Cromwell's 
massacre  at.     See  Ikkland:  A.  I).  1(j40-1650. 

DROITWICH,  Origin  of.     See  Salin-k. 

DROMONES.—  A  name  given  to  the  light 
galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire. — E.  Gibbon, 
J)e.dine  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Emjnre,  ch.  53. 

DRUIDS.— Tlie  priestliood  of  a  religion  whicli 
•existed  .imong  tlie  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  be- 
fore they  were  Cliristianized.  "Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  give  us  very  little  information  on 
tliis  subject  and  the  early  Welsh  records  and 
poetry  none  at  all.  Modern  Welsh  writers  liave, 
however,  made  up  for  this  want  in  tiieir  genuine 
literature  by  inventing  an  elaborate  Druidicul 
system  of  religion  and  pliilosophy  which,  they 
pretend,  survived  the  introduction  of  Clmstianity 
and  was  secretly  upheld  by  the  Welsh  bards  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  Neo-Druidic  imposture 
has  found  numerous  adherents." — W.  K.  Sulli- 
van, Article,  "  Celtic  Literature,"  Encyc.  Brit. — 
"  Pliny,  alluding  to  tlie  Druids'  predilection  for 
groves  of  oak,  adds  the  words :  '  ut  inde  appellati 
quoque  interpretatione  Gneca  possint  Druidaj 
videri. ' .  .  .  Had  he  i)Ossesscd  knowledge  enougli 
of  tlie  Gaulisli  language,  lie  would  have  seen  tliat 
it  supplied  an  explanation  which  rendered  it 
needless  to  have  recourse  to  Greek,  namely  in  the 
native  word  '  dru,'  which  we  have  in  '  Druneme- 
ton,'  or  the  sacred  Oak-grove,  given  by  Strabo 
as  tlie  name  of  the  place  of  assembly  of  tlie  Ga- 
latians.  In  fact,  one  lias,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
been  skeptic  with  regard  to  this  etymology,  not 
so  much  on  phonological  grounds  as  from  lulling 
■exactly  to  see  how  the  oak  could  have  given  its 
name  to  such  a  famous  organization  as  the  druidic 
one  must  be  admitted  to  have  been.  But  the 
parallels  just  indicated,  as  showing  the  import- 
ance of  the  sacred  tree  in  the  worship  of  Zeus 
and  the  gods  representing  him  among  nations 
other  than  the  Greek  one,  help  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  point.  According  to  the  etymology 
here  alluded  to,  the  Druids  would  be  the  priests 
of  the  god  associated  or  identified  with  the  oak ; 
that  is,  as  we  are  told,  the  god  who  seemed  to 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  pagan  theology 
of  the  Greeks,  to  stand  in  the  same  position  in 
■Oaulish  theology  that  Zeus  did  in  the  former. 
This  harmonizes  thoroughly  with  all  that  is 
known  about  the  Druids."— J.  Rhys,  Hibbert 
Lects.,  1886,  on  Celtic  Heathendotn,  lect.  2,  pt.  2. — 
"  Our  traditions  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Druids 
rare  evidently  derived  from  a  time  when  Chris- 
tianity had  long  been  established.  These  insular 
Druids  are  represented  as  being  little  better  than 
•conjurors,  and  their  dignity  is  as  much  dimin- 
ished as  the  power  of  the  king  is  exaggerated. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  Pharaoh  or  Belshazzur  with  a  troop 
of  wizards  at  his  command ;  but  his  Druids  are 
sorcerers  and  rain-doctors.  .  .  .  The  Druids  of 
Strabo's  description  walked  in  scarlet  and  gold 
brocade  and  wore  golden  collars  and  bracelets ; 
but  their  doctrines  may  have  been  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  soothsayers  by  the  Severn, 
the  Irish  medicine-men  or  those  rustic  wizards  by 


the  Loire.  .  .  .  After  the  conversion  of  Ireland 
was  accomplished  the  Druids  disappear  from 
history.  Their  mystical  powers  were  transferred 
without  much  alteration  to  the  abbots  and  bishops 
who  ruled  the  'families  of  the  saints.'"- C. 
Elton,  Origim  of  English  Hist.,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  Julius  Coe.sar,  Gallic  War,  bk.  6,  ch. 
13-18.- Strabo,  Geog.,  bk.  A,  ch.  A,  sect.  4-6.— For 
an  account  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Druids, 
in  their  last  retreat,  on  the  island  of  Mona,  or 
Anglesey,  see  Britain:  A.  D.  61. 

DRUMCLOG,  The  Covenanters  at.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1679  (May— June). 

DRURY'S  BLUFF,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (May:  Virginia) 
The  Army  of  the  James. 

DRUSUS,  Germanic  campaigns  of.  Sec 
Germany:  B.  C.  12-9. 

DRYOPIANS,  The.— One  of  the  aboriginal 
nations  of  ancient  Greece,  whose  territory  was  in 
the  valley  of  the  Spercheus  and  extended  as  far  as 
Parnassus  and  Thermopyla; ;  but  who  were  after- 
wards widely  dispersed  in  many  colonies.  It  is, 
says  C.  O.  JlUller,  "historically  certain  that  a 
great  part  of  the  Dryopians  were  consecrated  as  a 
subject  people  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  (an  usage 
of  ancient  times,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances)  and  that  for  a  long  time  they  served 
as  such." — Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  Race,  bk. 
1,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  Doris;  and  Hieroduli. 

DUBARRY,  Countess,  Ascendancy  of.  Sec 
France:  A.  D.  1723-1774. 

DUBH  GALLS.  See  Ireland:  Otii-IOth 
Centuries. 

DUBIENKA,  Battle  of  (1792).  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1791-1792. 

DUBITZA :  Taken  by  the  Austrians  (1787). 
See  Turks:  A.  I).  1776-1792. 

DUBLIN:  The  Danish  Kingdom.  See 
Ireland:  9th-10tii  Centuries ;  also  Normans. 
— Northmen  :  8Tii-9Tir  Centuries. 

A.  D.  1014.— The  battle  of  Clontarf  and  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Danes.  See  Ireland: 
A.  D.  1014. 

A.  D.  1 170. — Taken  by  the  Norman-English. 
See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1169-1175. 

A.  D.  1646-1649. — Sieges  in  the  Civil  War. 
See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1646-1649. 

A.  D.  1750. — The  importance  of  the  city. 
—  "In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  was  in 
dimensions  and  population  the  second  city  in  the 
empire,  containing,  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy accounts,  between  100,000  and  120,000 
inhabitants.  Like  most  things  in  Ireland,  it 
presented  vivid  contrasts,  and  strangers  were 
equally  struck  with  the  crowds  of  beggars,  the 
inferiority  of  the  inns,  the  squalid  wretchedness 
of  the  streets  of  the  old  town,  and  with  the 
noble  proportions  of  the  new  quarter,  and  the 
brilliant  and  hospitable  society  that  inhabited  it. 
The  Liffey  was  spanned  by  four  bridges,  and 
another  on  a  grander  scale  was  undertaken  in 
1753.  St.  Stephen's  Green  was  considered  the 
largest  square  m  Europe.  The  quays  of  Dublin 
were  widely  celebrated." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  18<A  Century,  ch.  7  (».  2). 
♦ 

DUBRIS,  OR  DUBRiE.— The  Roman  port 
on  the  east  coast  of  Britain  which  is  now  known 
as  Dover.  In  Roman  times,  as  now,  it  was 
the  principal  landing-place  on  the  British  side 
of  the  channel.— T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and 
Saxon,  ch.  5. 
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DUCAT. 


DURHAM. 


DUCAT,  Spanish.    Sec  Spanish  Coma. 

DUCES.     See  Count  and  Duke. 

DUDLEY,  Thomas,  and  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  See  MAasAciiUHErrs :  A.  D. 
162i)-l«;U),  and  after. 

DUFFERIN,  Lord.— The  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of.     See  India:  A.  I).  1HH(»-1HSK. 

DU  GUESCLIN'S  CAMPAIGNS.  See 
Fiiance:  a.  I).   1800-1380. 

DUKE,  The  Roman.— Origin  of  the  title. 
See  (JotrNT  and  Dike. 

DUKE'S  LAWS,  The.  Sec  New  York: 
A.  1).  1005. 

DULGIBINI  AND  CHASAURI,  The.— 
"These  people  [tribes  of  the  uueieut  Germans] 
first  resided  near  the  head  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
removed  to  the  settlements  of  the  Chamavi  and 
the  Angrevarii,  who  hud  expelled  the  Bructeri." 
— Tacitus,  Oeitnuny,  ch.  34,  Oxford  tram.,  note. — 
See,  also,  Saxonb. 

DUMBARTON,  Origin  of.     Sec  Aixlyde. 

DUMBARTON  CASTLE,  Capture  of 
(1571). — Dumbarton  Castle,  held  by  the  party  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed her  deposition  and  detention  in  England, 
was  captured  in  1571,  for  the  regent  Lennox,  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  daring  on  the  part  of  one 
Capt.  Crawford.— P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
V.  3,  ch.  10. 

DUMNONIA,  OR  DAMNONIA,  The 
kingdom  of.     See  England:  A.  D.  477-527. 

DUMNONII,  The.— "It  is  ...  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  Dumnonii,  whom  we 
find  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Britain,  includ- 
ing both  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  who  must 
therefore  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions in  the  island,  are  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Romans ;  nor  is  their  name  found  in  any  writer 
before  Ptolemy.  .  .  .  The  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Beale  Poste  .  .  .  that  they  were  left  in  nominal 
independence  under  a  native  king  .  .  .  appears 
tome  highly  probable." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Ilist. 
of  Ancient  Ueog.,  c/i.  23,  note  B. — There  appears 
to  have  been  a  northern  branch  of  the  Dumnonii 
or  Damnonii,  which  held  an  extensive  territory 
on  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth.  See  Britain,  Cel- 
tic Tribes. 

DUMOURIEZ,  Campaigns  and  treason  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (Seitember— Decem- 
ber); 1792-1793;  and  1793  (February- April). 

DUNBAR,  A.  D.  1296.— Battle.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1290-1305. 

A.  D.  1339. — Sieee. — The  fortress  of  Dunbar, 
besieged  by  the  English  under  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury in  1339,  was  successfully  defended  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  March,  by 
his  wife,  known  afterwards  in  Scotch  history  and 
tradition  as  "Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar." 

A.  D.  1650.— Battle.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1650  (September). 

♦ 

DUNCAN  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1038- 
1039 Duncan  II.,  A.  D.  1094-1095. 

DUNDALK,  Battle  of  (13x8).  See  Ireland: 
A.  D.  1314-1318. 

DUNDEE  (CLAVERHOUSE)  AND  THE 
COVENANTERS.  See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1679 
(May— ,IuNE);  1681-1689;  and  1689  (July). 

DUNDEE  :  A.  D.  1645.— Pillaged  by  Mont- 
rose.   See  Scotland;  A.  D.  1644r-1645. 


A.  D.  1651. — Storm  and  massacre  by  Monk. 
See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1651  (August— Septem- 
ber). 

♦ 

DUNES,  Battle  of  the  (1658).  See  Emo- 
land:  a.  D.  1655-1058. 

DUNKELD,  Battle  of.  Sec  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1689  (August). 

DUNKIRK:  A.  D.  163 1.  —  Unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  Dutch.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1021-1033. 

A.  D.  1646. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.— Importance  of  the  port.— Its  harbor- 
age of  pirates.  See  Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1045- 
1040. 

A.  D.  1652.— Recovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1052. 

A.  D.  1658. — Acquired  by  Cromwell  for  Eng- 
land. See  England:  A.  D.  1055-1658;  and 
France:  A.  D.  1655-1658. 

A.  D.  1662.— Sold  by  Charles  II.  to  France. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1663. 

A.  D.  1713. — Fortifications  and  harbor  de- 
stroyed.   See  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1713. 

A.  D.  1748. — Demolition  of  fortifications 
again  stipulated.  See  Aix-la-Cuapelle:  The 
Congress. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  demolition  of  fortifica- 
tions pledged  once  more.  See  Seven  Years 
War:  The  treaties. 

A.  D.  1793. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
English.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (July- 
December)  ;  Progress  ok  the  War. 


DUNMORE,  Lord,  and  the  end  of  royal 
government  in  Virginia.  See  Virginia:  A.  D. 
1775  (Junk);  and  1775-1776. 

DUNMORE'S  WAR.  See  Ohio  (Valley): 
A.  D.  1774. 

DUNNICHEN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  685).  See 
Scotland:  7th  Century. 

DUPLEIX  AND  THE  FRENCH  IN 
INDIA.    See  India:  A.  D.  1743-1752. 

DUPONT,  Admiral  Samuel  F.  — Naval 
attack  on  Charleston.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (April:  South  Carolina). 

DttPPEL,  Siege  and  capture  of  (1864).  See 
Germany;  A.  D.  1861-1860. 

DUPPEL."*,  Battle  of  (1848).  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Denmark):  A.  D.  1848-1802. 

DUPPLIN  MOOR,  Battle  of  (1332).  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1332-1333. 

DUQUESNE,  Fort.    See  Pittsburgh. 

DURA,  Treaty  of.— The  humiliating  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  the  Persians,  A.  D. 
363,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Julian,  by  his  successor  Jovian. — 0 
Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy 
ch.  10. 

DURANEES,  OR  DOORANEES,  Tht 
See  India:  A.  D.  1747-1761. 

DURAZZO,  Neapolitan  dynasty  of.  See 
Italy  (Southern):  A.  D.  1343-1389;  1386-1414, 
and  Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

DURBAR,   OR  DARBAR.— An  audience 
room  in  the  palace  of  an  East  Indian  prince. 
Hence  applied  to  a  formal  audience  or  levee 
given  by  the  governor-general  of  India,  or  by 
one  of  the  native  princes. — Century  Dictionari) 

DURHAM,  OR  NEVILLE'S  CROSS, 
Battle  of  (A.  D.  1346).  Sec  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1333-1370. 
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DUROBRIViE. 


EARTHQUAKE. 


DUROBRIViE,— A  numo  given  to  two 
Roman  towns  In  IJritiiin,  one  of  which  has  been 
idcntitled  witli  nuxlcrn  lio«!h(  ster,  tlie  other  with 
the  town  of  CiiHtor,  near  Pctcrhorougli. 

DUROBRIVIAN  WARE.  See  Cabtou 
Wauk. 

DUROCOBRIViE.— An  important  marltet- 
town  in  Roman  Britain,  wiipposeii  to  liavo  been 
situated  at  or  near  moilern  Dunstable. — T. 
Wright,  Celt,  Itoman  and  Saron,  ch.  5. 

DUROTRIGES.— One  of  the  tribes  of  an- 
cient Britain  wliosc  homo  was  in  the  modern 
county  of  Dorset.     See  Biutain,  Celtic  Tiiibes. 

DUROVERNUM.— A  Roman  townin  Britain, 
identified  witli  the  modern  Canterbury.  Dur- 
ovcrnum  was  destroyed  by  the  Jutes  in  455. 
See  Enoi.and:  A.  D.  440-473. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.  See 
East  India  Company,  Tiik  Dutch. 

DUTCH  GAP  CANAL.  See  United 
Statkh  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  18fi4(Auou8T:  Viuoinia). 

DUTCH  REPUBLIC,  The  constitution 
and     declared     independence     of    the.      See 


NETirani-ANDH:  A.  D.  1577-1581,  and  1584- 
1585. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIA  COMPANY.See 
New  Youk:  A.  D.  1621-HWO;  aiitlBuAZil,:  A.  D. 
1510-1661. 

DOTLINGEN,  or  TUTTLINGEN,  Bat- 
tle of  (1643).     See  Gkumany:  A.  I).  1043-1044. 

DYAKS,  OR  DAYAKS,  The.  See  Ma- 
layan Back. 

DYRRHACHIUM:  The  founding. of.    See 

KOIIKYIIA. 

Provoking  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
SeeGiiEECE:  B.  C.  435-433. 

B.  C.  48. — Caesar's  reverie.  Sec  Rome: 
B.  C.  48. 

A.  D.  108Z-1082.— Siege  bv  Robert  Guiscard. 
SeeBvzANTiNK  Empiuk:  A.  I).  1081-1085. 

A.  D.  1204. —  Acquired  by  the  Despot  of 
Epirus.     See  Epiuus:  A.  D.  1204-1850. 


DYRRHACHIUM,  Peace  of.    See  Qrkkce: 
B.  C.  314-140. 

DYVED.    See  Bhitain  :  6tu  Centuky. 


E. 


EADMUND,  EADWINE,  etc.     Sec  Ed- 

MUNP,  ETC. 

EALDORMAN.  —  "  Tlic  chieftains  of  the 
first  settlers  in  our  own  island  bore  no  higher 
title  than  Ealdomian  or  lleretoga.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  Ealdorman  is  one  of  a  large  class; 
among  a  primitive  people  age  implies  command 
and  command  implies  age;  hence  in  a  somewhat 
later  stage  of  language  the  elders  are  simply  the 
rulers  and  the  eldest  arc  the  highest  in  rank, 
without  any  thought  of  the  number  of  years 
wliich  they  may  really  have  lived.  It  is  not  per- 
fectly clear  in  wliat  the  authority  or  dignity  of 
the  King  exceeded  tliat  of  the  Ealdorman.  .  .  . 
Even  tlie  smallest  Kingdom  was  probably  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  districts  of  several  Ealdor- 
mcn." —  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  ch.  3, 
aect.  1. — "The  organisation  of  the  shire  was  of 
much  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  hundred 
[each  shire  containing,  however,  a  number  of 
hundreds],  but  it  was  ruled  by  an  ealdorman  as 
well  as  by  a  gerefa,  and  in  some  other  respects 
bore  evidence  of  its  previous  existence  as  an  in- 
dependent unity.  Its  gemot  was  not  only  the 
Bcir-gemot  but  the  folc-gemot  also,  the  assembly 
of  the  people;  its  ealdonnau  commanded  not 
merely  the  military  force  of  the  hundreds,  but 
the  lords  of  the  franchises  and  the  church  vassals 
with  their  men.  Its  gerefa  or  sheriff  collected 
the  fiscal  as  well  as  the  local  imposts.  Its  eal- 
dorman was  one  of  the  king's  witan.  The  eal- 
dorman, the  princeps  of  Tacitus,  and  princeps, 
or  siUrapa,  or  subregulus  of  Bede,  the  dux  of 
the  Latin  chroniclers  and  the  comes  of  the  Nor- 
mans, was  originally  elected  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  hereditary  prin- 
ciple appears  however  in  the  early  days  of  the 
kingdom  as  well  as  in  those  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor; in  the  case  of  an  under-kingdom  being 
annexed  to  a  greater  the  old  royal  dynasty 
seems  to  have  continued  to  hand  down  its  dele- 
gated authority  from  father  to  son.  The  under- 
kings  of  Hwiccia  thus  continued  to  act  as  eal- 
dormen  under  Mercia  for  a  century;  and  the 
ealdormanship  of  the  Gyrwas  or  fen-countrymen 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  hereditary.    The 


title  of  ealdorman  is  thus  much  older  than  the 
existing  division  of  shires,  nor  was  it  ever  the 
rule  for  every  shire  to  have  an  ealdorman  to  it- 
self as  it  had  its  sheriff.  .  .  .  But  each  shire 
was  under  an  ealdorman,  who  sat  with  the 
sheriff  and  bishop  in  tlie  folkmoot,  received  a 
third  part  of  the  profits  of  the  jurisdiction,  and 
commanded  the  military  force  of  the  whole  di- 
vision. From  the  latter  character  he  derived  the 
name  of  heretoga,  leader  of  the  host  ('  here  '),  or 
dux,  which  is  occasionally  given  him  in  char- 
ters."—W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Emj.,  ch.  5, 
sects.  48-49. 

EARL.— "The  title  of  earl  had  begun  to 
supplant  that  of  ealdorman  in  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red;  and  the  Danish  jarl,  from  whom  its  use  in 
this  sense  was  borrowed,  seems  to  have  been 
more  certainly  connected  by  the  tie  of  comitatus 
with  his  king  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdorman 
need  be  supposed  to  have  been. " —  W.  Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  6,  sect.  66. — See,  also, 
EoRL  and  Ealdohman. 

EARLDOMS,  English  :  Canute's  creation. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1016-1043, 

The  Norman  change.  See  P.*.latine,  The 
Enqlish  Counties. 


EARLY,  General  Tubal,  Campaigns  Jn  the 
Shenandoah.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1864  (ilAY— June:  Virginia);  (July: 
Virginia  —  Maryland)  ;  (August  —  October  : 
Virginia);  and  1865  (February— March :  Vir- 
ginia). 

EARTHQUAKE:  B.  C.  464.— Sparta.  See 
Messenian  War,  The  Third. 

A.  D.  115. — At  Antioch.  See  Antioch:  A.  D. 
115. 

A.  D.  365. — In  the  Roman  world. — "In  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and 
Valens  [A.  D.  365],  on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t 
day  of  July,  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
world  was  shaken  by  a  violent  and  destructive 
earthquake.  The  impression  was  communicated 
to  the  waters ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  left  dry  bv  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea. 
~  tide 


But  the  tide  soou  returned  with  the  weight 
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of  an  ImmcnBO  and  Irresistible  deluge,  which 
was  Beverely  felt  on  the  rousts  of  Hiclly.  of  Diil- 
matia,  of  Cfrecce  and  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  The  city 
of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the  fatal 
day  on  wliich  50,000  persons  had  lost  their  lives 
in  the  inundation." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  eh.  26. 

A.  D.  526. — In  the  reign  of  Justinian.  See 
Antioch:  a.  I).  52(1;  also,  Ukiivtiih. 

A.  D.  1693. — In  Jamaica.  See  Ja.maica:  A.  D. 
1692. 

A.  D.  i75S.~At  Lisbon.  See  LisnoN:  A.  I). 
1755. 

A.  D.  i8i3. — In  Venezuela.    Sec  Colombian 
States:  A.  I).  1810-181 ». 
»  ^ 

EAST  AFRICA  ASSOCIATIONS, British 
and  German.     SeeAFUiCA:  A.  D.  1884-1889. 

EAST  ANGLIA.— The  kingdom  formed  in 
Britain  by  that  body  of  the  Angles  whieli  set- 
tled in  the  eastern  district  now  embraced  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (North-folk  and 
South-folk). 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  The  Dutch: 
A.  D.  1602. — Its  formation  and  first  enter- 
prises.    Sec  Nktiieulands:  A.  1).  I5i>4-1(!20. 

A.  D.  1652.— Settlement  at  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    See  South  Akuica:  A.  D.  1486-1806. 

A.  D.  1799.— Its  dissolution.     See  France: 
A.  D.  1799  (Septe-mbrk — (Jctobeu). 
♦ 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  The  English: 
A.  D.  1600-1702.— Its  rise  and  early  under- 
takings.   See  India:  A.  I).  1600-1702. 

A.  D.  1773. — Constitution  of  the  Company 
changed  by  the  Acts  of  Lord  North.  See  In- 
dia: A.  D.  1770-1773. 

A.  D.  1813-1833. — Deprived  of  its  monopoly 
of  trade. — Reconstitution  of  government.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1823-1833. 

A.  D.  1858.— The  end  of  its  rule.  See  In- 
dia: A.  D.  1858. 

♦ 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  The  French. 
See  India:  A.  D.  166.1-1743. 

EAST  INDIES,  Portuguese  in  the.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1498-1580. 

EASTERN  CHURCH,  The'.  See  CiraiB- 
tianity:  a.  D.  830-1054. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE,  The.  See  Rome: 
717-800;  and  Byzantine  Empike. 

EASTERN  QUESTION,  The. -"For  a 
number  of  generations  in  Europe  there  has  been 
one  question  that,  carelessly  or  maliciously 
touched  upon,  has  never  failed  to  stimulate  strife 
and  discord  among  the  'nations.  This  is  '  the 
Eastern  Question,'  the  problem  how  to  settle  the 
disputes,  political  and  religious,  in  the  east  of 
Europe. "  —  H.  Murdock,  Tlie  Reconstruction  of 
Europe,  p.  17.— The  first  occasion  in  European 
politics  on  which  the  problems  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  received  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion seems  to  have  been  that  connected  with  the 
revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  1831  (see  Turks:  A.  D. 
1881-1840).  M.  Guizot,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  when 
referring  to  that  complication,  employs  the  term, 
and  remarks:  "I  say  the  Eastern  Question,  for 
this  was  in  fact  the  name  given  by  all  the  world 
to  the  quarrel  between  tlic  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
and  his  subject  the  Pacha  of  E^ypt,  Mehemet 
Ali.  Why  was  this  sounding  title  applied  to 
a  local  contest  ?  Egypt  is  not  the  whole  Otto- 
man empire.    The  Ottoman  empire  is  not  the 


entire  East.  The  rebellion,  even  the  dismember- 
nient  of  a  province,  cannot  comprise  the  fate 
of  a  sovereignty.  The  great  states  of  Western 
F^iiope  have  alternately  lost  or  ac(iuire(l,  either 
by  internal  dissension  or  war,  considerable  terri- 
tories; yet  under  the  a.speet  of  these  circum- 
stances no  one  has  spoken  of  the  Western 
(|Mesti()n.  Why  then  has  a  term  never  used  in 
the  territorial  eri.ses  of  Christian  P]urope,  been 
considered  and  admitted  to  be  perfectly  natural 
and  legitimate  when  tiie  Ottoman  empire  Is  In 
argument  ?  It  is  that  there  is  at  present  In  the 
Ottoman  empire  no  local  or  partial  (luestion.  If 
a  shock  is  felt  in  a  corner  of  the  edifice.  If  a 
single  stone  is  detached,  the  entire  building 
appears  to  be,  and  is  In  fact,  remly  to  fall.  .  .  . 
The  Egyptian  question  was  In  1839  the  question 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  Itself.  And  the  question 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  in  reality  the  Eastern 
(piestion,  not  only  of  the  European  but  of  the 
Asiatic  East;  for  Asia  is  now  the  theatre  of  the 
leading  ambitions  and  rivalries  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe;  and  the  Ottoman  empire  is 
the  highway,  the  gate,  and  the  key  of  Asia." — 
F.  P.  Guizot,  Memnim  to  Illustrate  the  Ilintory  of 
Ml)  Own  Time,  v.  4,  p.  322.  —  The  several  occa- 
sions since  1840  on  which  the  Eastern  Questicm 
has  troubled  Europe  may  be  found  narrated 
under  the  following  captions:  Russia:  A.  D. 
18-)3-1854,  to  1854-1856;  TuiiKs:  A.  D.  1861- 
1877,  1877-1878,  and  1878;  aLso  Balkan  and 
DvVNUBiAN  St.\teb.  —  Among  English  writers, 
the  term  "the  Eastern  Question"  has  acquired  a 
larger  meaning,  which  takes  in  questions  con- 
nected with  the  advance  of  Russia  upon  the 
Afghan  and  Persian  frontiers. — Duke  of  Argyll, 
ThcKiUtern  Question. — See  Afohanistan  :  A.  D. 
1869-1881. 

EATON,  Dorman  B.,  and  Civil-Service 
Reform.  See  Civil-Seuvice  Reform  in  the 
United  States. 

ebbsdorf,  or  luneburg  heath, 

Battle  of. — A  great  and  di.'fastrons  l)attle  of  the 
Germans  with  the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  fought 
Feb,  2,  880.  The  Germans  were  terribly  beaten, 
and  nearly  all  who  survived  the  fight  were  swept 
away  into  captivity  and  slavery.  The  slain  re- 
ceived "  martyrs '  honours ;  and  their  commemora- 
tion was  celebrated  in  the  Sachsen-land  churches 
till  comparatively  recent  times.  An  unexampled 
sorrow  was  created  throughout  Saxony  by  this  ca- 
lamity, which,  for  a  time,  exhausted  the  country ; 
—  Scandinavia  and  Jutland  and  the  Baltic  isles 
resounded  with  exultation." — Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
Hiitt.  of  Normdinh/  and  England,  hk.  1.  ch.  4. 

EBBSFLEET.— The  supposed  first  landing- 
place  in  Britain  of  the  Jutes,  under  Hengest, 
A.  D.  449  or  450,  when  English  historv,  as  Eng- 
lish, begins.  It  was  also  the  landing-place,  A.  D. 
597,  of  Augustine  and  his  fellow  missionaries 
when  they  ent  red  the  island  to  undertake  the 
conversion  o'  ;ts  new  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 
Ebbsfleet  is  i  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  See  England:  W9-473,  and 
597-685. 

EBERSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1809  (January— June). 

EBIONISM.— The  heresy  (so  branded)  of  a 
sect  of  Jewish  Christians,  which  spread  some- 
whit  extensively  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  "  The  characteristic  marks  of  Ebion- 
ism  in  all  its  forms  are :  degradation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  level  of  Judaism ;  the  principle  of 
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thp  unlvprsnl  and  prrpt'tual  validity  of  tho 
Mowilcluw;  iind  enmity  to  tlw-  iipoHtlo  Piuil." 
Tho  nuniu  of  the  KI)lonitv8  cnnw  from  ii  Ilclircw 
wonl  Hlgnifvini?  "poor."— P.  HchalT,  IHkI.  of  the 
C/irintian  (Jhinrh,  nerond  j)tri(Hl,  eh.  4,  mi't.  <W. 

EBLANI,  The.  Hco  Ihki.and,  Tuuikh  of" 
EAiu.v  Cki-tic  inhahitanth. 

EBORACUM,  OR  EBURACUM.  — The 
military  oapit^il  of  Roman  Britain,  and  aflcr- 
wanlH  of  tho  Anglian  kingdonm  of  Di'lra  and 
Northmnhrla.  In  Old  EngllHh  its  nanio  hocamc 
Eorforwi<k,  whenco,  by  further  corruption,  re- 
sulted the  m<xlern  English  name  York.  The  city 
was  one  of  conHlderahl*'  splendor  In  Roman  times, 
containing  the  Imperial  palace  with  numy  temples 
and  other  Imposmg  buildings.  Boo  Enuland: 
A.  D.  457-688. 

EBURONES,  Destruction  of  the.— The 
Eburoius  were  a  strong  (jennanic  tribe,  who 
occupied  in  C'lcsar's  time  tho  country  between 
Li6go  and  Cologne,  and  whoso  ancestors  were 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  tho  great  migrant 
horde  of  tho  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  Under  a 
young  chief,  Amblorix,  they  had  taken  tho  lead 
In  the  formidable  revolt  which  occurred  among 
the  Belglc  tribes,  B.  C.  54-53.  Ciesar,  when  he 
had  suppressed  the  revolt,  determined  to  bring 
destruction  on  the  Eburones,  and  ho  executed 
Ills  purpose  in  a  singular  manner.  lie  circulated 
a  proclamation  through  all  the  neighboring  parts 
of  Gaul  and  Germany,  declaring  the  Eburones 
to  be  traitors  to  Rome  and  outlaws,  an(l  offering 
them  and  their  goods  as  common  prey  to  any 
who  would  fall  on  them.  This  drew  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians  like  vultures  to  a  feast,  and 
the  wretched  Eburones  were  soon  hunted  out  of 
existence.  Their  name  disappeared  from  tho 
annals  of  Gaul. — C.  Mori  vale,  Iliat.  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  Caesar,  Oallic  Wars,  bk.  5,  eJi.  25-58 ; 
bk.  6,  eh.  1-84. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Raman 
Republic,  v.  4,  eh.  13-14. — See,  also,  BEhOM. 

ECBATANA.— "The  Southern  Ecbatana  or 
AgbaUina, —  which  the  Modes  and  Persians  them- 
selves knew  as  Ha^mat&n, — was  situated,  as 
we  learn  from  Polybius  and  Diodorus,  on  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orontes,  a  little  to  tho  oast 
of  tho  Zagros  range.  The  notices  of  these 
authors  .  .  .  and  others,  render  it  as  nearly  cer- 
tain as  possible  that  the  site  was  that  of  the 
modern  town  of  Hamadan.  .  .  .  The  Median 
capital  has  never  yet  attracted  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition. .  .  .  The  chief  city  of  northern  Media, 
which  bore  in  later  times  the  names  of  Gaza, 
Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,  Is  thought  to  have  been  also 
called  Ecbatana,  and  to  have  boon  occasionally 
mistaken  by  tho  Greeks  for  the  southern  or  real 
capital." — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Oreat  Monarchies: 
Media,  eh.  1. 

ECCELINO,  or  EZZELINO  DI  RO- 
MANO, The  tyranny  of,  and  the  crusade 
against.    ScoVeuona:  A.  D.  1236-1253. 

ECCLESIA. — The  general  legislative  assem- 
bly of  citizens  in  ancient  Athens  and  Sparta. — 
G.  F.  SchOmann,  A7itiq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  31. — See 
Atiikns:  B.  C.  445-429. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  BILL.The. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1850. 

ECENI,  OR  ICENI,  The.  See  Britain: 
A.  D.  61. 

ECGBERHT,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  800- 
836. 


ECKMOHL,    Battle   of.      See    OERMAmr: 

A.    1).    INdiX.lANlIAUV— .Il!NK). 

ECNOMUS,  Naval  battle  of  (B.  C.   256). 

See  l»i;.Ni('  Waii,  Tiik  Fiiist. 

ECORCHEURS,  Les.— In  tho  later  period 
of  tlio  Hundred  Years  War,  after  the  death  of 
tlie  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  tho  English  were 
iHiing  driven  from  France  and  the  authority  of 
the  king  was  not  yet  established,  lawless  violence 
prevailed  widely.  "Adventiirers  spread  them- 
selves over  the  provinces  under  a  name,  'tho 
Hkiimers,'  Les  Econiheurs,  which  sulllclently  be- 
tokens the  savage  nature  of  their  outrages,  if  wo 
trace  it  to  even  its  mildest  derivation,  stripping 
shirts,  not  skins."— E.  Smedley,  Iliut.  of  hranee, 
pt.  I,  eh.  14. 

ECTHESISOFHERACLIUS.  SooMono- 

TIIELITK  C0NTHOVKK8V. 

ECU,  The  order  of  the.    Sec  Bourdon,  Tiih 

HOUSE  OF. 

ECUADOR:   Aboriginal  inhabitants.    See 

A.MKUICAN  AUORIOINKS:    AnDEHIANS. 

The  aboriginal  kingdom  of  Quito  and  its 
conquest  by  tne  Peruvians  and  the  Spaniards. 

— "Of  the  old  Quitu  nation  which  inhabited  tho 
highlands  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  present 
capital,  nothing  is  known  to  tradition  but  the 
name  of  its  last  king,  Quitu,  after  whom  his  sub- 
iects  were  probably  called.  His  domains  were 
invaded  and  conquered  by  the  nation  of  the  Caras, 
or  Carans,  who  had  come  by  sea  in  balsas  (rafts) 
from  parts  unknown.  These  Caras,  or  Carans, 
established  tho  dynasty  of  the  Scyris  at  Quito, 
and  extended  their  conquests  to  the  north  and 
south,  until  checked  by  the  warlike  nation  of  the 
Puruhas,  who  inhabited  the  present  district  of 
Riobamba.  ...  In  the  reign  of  Hualcopo  Duchl- 
cela,  the  13th  Scyri,  the  Peruvian  Incas  com- 
menced to  extend  their  conquests  to  tho  north. 
.  .  .  About  the  middle  of  tho  15th  century  the 
Inca  Tupac  Yupanqul,  father  of  Huaynacapac, 
invaded  the  dominions  of  tho  Scyris,  and  after 
many  bloody  battles  and  sieges,  conquered  tho 
kingdom  of  Puruha  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Cuzco.  HualcopK)  survived  his  loss  but  a  few 
years.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cacha,  the  15th  and  last  of 
tho  Scyris.  Cacha  Duchicela  at  once  set  out  to 
recover  his  paternal  dominions.  Although  of 
feeble  health,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  intrepidity.  Ho  fell  upon  the 
garrison  wliich  the  Inca  had  left  at  Mocha,  put  it 
to  the  sword,  and  reoccupied  the  kingdom  of 
Puruha,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 
He  even  carried  his  banners  further  south,  until 
checked  by  the  Cafiares,  the  inhabitants  of  what 
is  now  the  district  of  Cuenca,  who  had  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  the  Inca,  and  now  detained 
the  Scyri  until  Huaynacapac,  the  greatest  of  tho 
Inca  dynasty,  came  to  their  rescue."    On  tho 

Elain  of  Tiocajas,  and  again  on  the  plain  of 
[atuntaqui,  great  battles  were  fought,  in  both 
of  which  the  Scyri  was  beaten,  and  in  the  last  of 
wliich  ho  fell.  "  On  the  very  field  of  battle  the 
faithful  Caranquis  proclaimed  Pacha,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  fallen  king,  as  their  Scyri.  Huayna- 
capac now  regulated  his  conduct  by  policy.  He 
ordered  the  dead  king  to  be  buried  with  all  the 
honors  due  to  royalty,  and  made  offers  of  mar- 
riage to  young  Pacha,  by  whom  he  was  not  re- 
fused. .  .  .  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  Ata- 
huallpa,  the  last  of  the  native  rulers  of  Peru. 
...  As  prudent  and  highly  politic  as  the  con- 
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(liict  of  Huaynwiipiic  Ih  generullv  rcptitwl  to 
havo  l)een,  ho  iiiii'riidcnt  and  impolitic  wiut  tlic 
(liviHion  of  tiio  ciupin;  wliicti  In;  niiult'  on  IiIh 
(leutli  ImhI,  iMMiiK'iitliin^r  liiit  put^rniil  doniinion.i  to 
his  flrst-lKmi  unci  un<loul)t<'dly  lci;itiinuti!  son, 
IIuiiHcar,  and  to  Atuliimilpa  tiie  liin^dom  of 
Quito.  He  miglit  iiavo  foreseen  tlie  «vii  cons*;- 
qiienccB  of  siicli  a  partition,  ills  deatli  Umk 
place  alH)iit  tlio  year  1523.  For  five  or  w-ven 
years  tlic  brothers  lived  in  peace. "  Then  quarrels 
arose,  leading  to  civil  war,  reHidting  in  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Iluascar.  At^ihuallpa  liad  Just 
become  master  of  the  weakened  and  sliaken  em- 
pire of  the  Incas,  when  the  invading  Hpaniards, 
under  Pizarro,  f(  11  on  tlie  d(M)med  liind  and  made 
its  riclies  their  own.  Tlie  concjuest  of  tlie  Span- 
iards did  not  include  the  kingdom  of  Qtdto  at 
first,  but  was  extended  to  the  latter  in  1533  by 
Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  whom  I'lzarro  had  put 
in  command  of  the  Port  of  San  Miguel.  Exciited 
by  stories  of  the  richea  of  Quito,  and  invited  by 
ambassadors  from  the  ('iitlares,  the  old  cnendes 
of  the  Quito  tribes,  Keualcazar,  "  without  onlers 
or  permission  from  Pizarro  .  .  .  left  San  Miguel, 
at  the  head  of  about  150  men.  His  second  in 
command  was  the  monster  Juan  do  Ami)udia." 
The  fate  of  Quito  was  again  decided  on  the  j»lain 
of  Tiocajas,  where  Uumlfiagui,  a  chief  who  had 
seized  tlie  vacant  throne,  made  a  (lesperato  but 
vain  resistance.  He  gained  time,  however,  to 
remove  whatever  treasures  there  may  have  been 
at  Quito  beyond  the  reach  of  its  rapacious  con- 
Querors,  and  ' '  where  he  hid  them  is  a  secret  to 
tne  present  day.  .  .  .  Traditions  of  the  great 
treasures  hidden  In  the  mountains  by  Rumifiagul 
are  eagerly  repeated  and  believed  at  Quito.  .  .  . 
Having  removed  the  gold  and  killed  the  Virgins 
of  the  Sun,  and  thus  placed  two  objects  so  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  Invaders  beyond  their  reach, 
Rumlfiagui  set  Are  to  the  town,  and  evacuated 
it  with  all  his  troops  and  followers.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  rage,  mortification  and 
despair  of  the  Spaniards,  on 'finding  smoking 
ruins  Instead  of  the  treasures  which  they  had  ex- 
pected. .  .  .  Thousands  of  Innocent  Indians  were 
sacrificed  to  their  disappointed  cupidity.  .  .  . 
Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  province  was 
searched ;  but  only  in  the  sepulchres  some  little 
gold  was  found.  ...  Of  the  ancient  buildings  of 
Quito  no  stone  was  left  upon  the  other,  and  deep 
excavations  were  made  under  them  to  search  for 
bidden  treasures.  Hence  there  Is  no  vestige  left 
at  Quito  of  Its  former  civilization;  not  a  ruin,  not 
a  wall,  not  a  stone  to  which  the  traditions  of  the 
past  might  cling.  ...  On  the  28th  of  August, 
1534,  the  Spanish  village  of  Quito  [San  Francisco 
de  Quito]  was  founded."— F.  Hassaurek,  Fou7' 
Tears  among  SjMtmh  Americans,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Prescott,  Jliat.  of  Conq.  of 
Peru,  bk.  3,  eh.  3  (».  1),  and  ch.  9  (o.  2). 

In  the  empire  of  the  Incas.    See  Peru  :  Tue 

EMPIRE  OF'  TIIE  InCAS. 

A.  D.  1542.— The  Audiencia  of  Quito  estab- 
lished.   See  AuuiENCiAs. 

A.  D.  1C21-1854.— Emancipation  of  slaves. 
See  Colombian  States:  A.  D.  1821-1854. 

A.  D.  1822-1888.— Confederated  with  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela  in  the  Colombian 
Republic— Dissolution  of  the  Confederacy.— 
The  rule  of  Flores.- In  1823  "the  Province  of 
Quito  was  incorporated  into  the  Colombian  Re- 
public [see  Colombian  States:  A.  D.  1819- 
1330],    It  was  now  divided  Into  three  depart. 


mcnts  on  the  French  system:  and  the  southern- 
moMtof  these  received  its  name  from  the  Kquator 
(Kcuador)  which  piwHcs  through  it.  Shortly 
after  Venezuela  hud  decliircd  itsi'lf  indip<>na- 
cnt  of  the  Colonibiun  Hepubllc  [1830  — see,  aa 
above),  the  old  nmvince  of  Quito  «iid  the  same, 
and  placed  its  fortuties  In  the  hands  of  one  of 
Holivar's  lieutenants,  named  Flores.  The  name 
of  Ecuador  was  now  extended  to  all  three  depart- 
ments. FloR-8  exercised  the  chief  authority  for 
15  years.  The  constitution  limited  the  Pn-si- 
dency  to  four:  but  Flores  made  an  arnuigement 
with  one  of  his  lieutenants  called  Hoca-Fuertc, 
by  which  they  succeeded  each  other,  the  out- 
going President  becoming  governor  of  Guaya- 
quil. In  1843  Flores  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  improve  upon  this  system.  He  called 
a  convention,  which  reformed  the  constitution  in 
a  reactionary  sense,  and  named  him  dictator  for 
ten  years.  In  1845  the  liberul  ri'action  hu(l  set 
in  all  over  Colombia;  and  it  s(K)n  became  too 
strong  for  Flores.  Even  his  own  supporters 
began  to  fail  him,  and  he  agreed  to  (pilt  the 
country  on  being  paid  an  indemnity  of  i|CjO,()00." 
During  the  next  15  years  Ecuador  was  troubled 
by  the  plots  and  attempts  of  Flores  to  regain  Ills 
lost  power.  In  1860,  with  Peruvian  help,  he 
succeeded  in  placing  one  of  his  party,  Dr. 
Moreno,  in  the  presidency,  and  he,  himself,  be- 
came governor  of  Ouayaciull.  In  Augu.st,  1875, 
Moreno  was  assassinateil. — E.  J.  Payne,  I  lint, 
of  European  Colonies,  pp.  251-253.— After  the 
assassluudon  of  President  Jloreno,  "the  clergy 
fucceeded  In  seating  Dr.  Antonio  Uarrero  In 
\  he  presidential  chuir  by  a  peaceful  and  over- 
whelming election.  .  .  .  Against  his  govern- 
ment the  liberal  party  made  a  revolution,  and, 
Septemlwr  8,  1876,  succeeded  in  driving  him 
from  power,  seating  in  his  place  General  Ygnacio 
de  Veintemilla,  who  was  one  of  Barrero's  otHcers, 
bound  to  him  by  many  ties.  ...  He  called  an 
obedient  convention  ai  Ambato,  In  1878,  which 
named  liim  President  ad  Interim,  and  framed  a 
constitution,  the  republicanism  of  which  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  find.  Under  this  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  four  years,  terminating  30th  August, 
1882,  without  right  of  re-election  except  after 
an  Interval  of  four  years. " — G.  E.  Church,  Kept, 
on  Ecuador  {Senate  Ex.  Doe.  69,  U.  S.  47th  C'onff. , 
2d  Bess. ,  T.  3).  —  President  Veintemilla  seized 
power  as  a  Dictator,  by  a  .onunclamento,  April 
2,  1882 ;  but  civil  war  ensued  and  he  was  over- 
thrown In  1883.  Senor  Jose  M.  P.  Caamafio 
was  then  chosen  Provisional  President,  and  in 
February,  1884,  he  was  elected  President,  by  the 
Legislative  body.  He  wtvs  succeeded  In  1888 
by  Don  Antonio  Flores. —  Statesman's  Year-book, 
1889. 

♦ 

ECUMENICAL,  OR  CECUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. — A  general  or  universal  council  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Seo  Councils  of  the 
Church. 

EDDAS,  The.— "The  chief  depositories  of 
the  Norse  mythology  are  the  Elder  or  Saemund's 
Edda  (poetry)  and  the  Younger  or  Snorre's  Edda 
(prose).  In  Icelandic  Edda  means  '  great-grand- 
mother, '  and  some  think  this  appellation  refers 
to  the  ancient  origin  of  the  myths  it  contains. 
Others  connect  It  with  the  Indian  '  Veda '  and 
the  Norse  '  vide,'  (Swedish  '  vela,'  to  know)." — 
R.  B.  Anderson,  Norse  Mytlwlogy,  ch.  7. — "  The 
word  Edda  is  never  found  at  all  in  any  of  the 
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dialects  of  tlie  Old  Northern  tongue,  nor  indeed 
in  any  other  tongue  known  to  us.  The  first 
time  it  is  met  with  is  in  the  Lay  of  High,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  title  for  gn;at-grandmother,  and 
from  this  poem  the  word  is  cited  (with  other 
terms  from  tlie  same  source)  in  the  collection  at 
the  end  of  Scaldscuparnml.  IIow  or  why  Snorri's 
book  on  the  Poetic  Art  came  to  be  called  Edda 
we  have  no  actual  testimony.  .  .  .  Snorri's  work, 
especially  tlie  second  jiart  of  it,  Scaldscaparmal, 
handed  down  in  copies  and  abridgments  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  looked  on  as  setting  the 
standard  and  ideal  of  poetry.  It  seems  to  have 
kept  up  indeed  the  very  remembrance  of  court- 
poetry,  the  memorj^  of  whicii,  but  for  it,  would 
otherwise  have  perished.  But  though  the  medi- 
aeval poets  do  not  copy  Edda  (i.  e. ,  Snorri's  rules) 
they  constantly  allude  to  it,  and  we  have  an  un- 
broken series  of  phrases  from  1340  to  1640  in  which 
Edda  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  technical 
laws  of  the  court-metre  (a  use,  it  may  be  observed, 
entirely  contrary  to  that  of  our  own  days)." — G. 
Vigfusson  and  F.  Y.  Powell,  Corjrua  Pocticum 
Boreale,  v.  1,  introd.,  sect.  4. 

EDESSA  (Macedonia).— Edessa,  or  ^Egse, 
the  ancient  Macedonian  capital,  "a  place  of 
primitive  antiquity,  according  to  a  Phrygian 
legend  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Midas,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Mount  Bermius,  where 
the  Lydias  comes  forth  from  the  mountains  .  .  . 
^ga;  was  the  natural  capital  of  the  land.  With 
its  foundation  the  history  of  Macedonia  liad  its 
beginning ;  .^gaj  is  the  germ  out  of  which  the 
Macedonian  empire  grew." — E.  Curtius,  Uiat.  of 
Ch'eece,  bk.  7,  cli.  1. — See,  also,  Macedonia. 

EDESSA  (Mesopotamia).   SeeOsRucENE. 

The  Church.  See  Chkistianity  :  A.  D.  33- 
100,  and  100-812. 

The  Theological  School.    See  Nestorians. 

A.  D.  260.— Battle  of.  See  Persia:  A.  D. 
226-627. 

A.  D.  1097-114^. — The  Frank  principality. — 
On  the  march  of  tlie  armies  of  the  First  Crusade, 
as  they  approached  Syria,  Baldwin,  the  able,  self- 
ish and  self-willed  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, left  the  main  body  of  the  crusaders,  with  a 
band  of  followers,  and  moved  off  eastwards, 
seeking  the  prizes  of  a  very  worldly  ambition, 
and  leaving  his  devouter  comrades  to  rescue  the 
holy  sepulchre  without  his  aid.  Good  fortune 
rewarded  his  ent<;rprise  and  he  secured  possession 
of  the  important  city  of  Edessa.  It  was  governed 
by  a  Greek  prince,  who  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  but  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
Turks.  ' '  It  had  surrendered  to  Pouzan,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Malek-shah,  in  the  year  1087,  but  dur- 
ing the  contests  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  in 
the  north  of  Syria  it  had  recovered  its  independ- 
ence. Baldwin  now  sullied  the  honour  of  the 
Franks,  by  exciting  the  people  to  murder  their 
governor  Theodore,  and  rebel  against  the  Byzan- 
tine authority  [other  historians  say  that  he  was 
guilty  of  no  ntr.re  than  a  passive  permission  of 
these  acts] ;  lie  then  took  possession  of  the  place 
in  his  own  name  and  founded  the  Frank  prin- 
cipality of  Edessa,  whicli  lasiul  about  47  years." 
— Q.  Finlay,  Hint,  of  Byzantine  and  Oreek  Em- 
pires, A.  I).  716-1458,  hk.  3,  ch.  2,  sect.  1.— See, 
also,  Cnus.^DEs:  A.  D.  1096-1099,  and  1147-1149; 
also,  Jerusalem:  A.  D.  1099-1144. 
■ — ■♦ ■ 

EDC  \R,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1098-1107.   ' 
....  Edgar,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  958-975.        I 


EDGECOTE,    Battle    of.      See    Banbury, 

Battle  ok. 

EDGEHILL  OR  KEYNTON,  Battle  of. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1642  (Octouer— Decem- 
ber). 

EDHEL    See  Adel. 

EDHILING,  OR  iEDHILING,  The.  See 
Etheling. 

EDICT  OF  NANTES,  and  its  revocation. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1598-1599,  and  1681-1698. 

EDICT  OF  RESTITUTION,  The.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1627-1629. 

EDICTS,  Roman  imperial.  See  Corpus 
Juris  Civii.is. 

EDINBURGH :  Origin  of  the  city.  See 
England:  A.  D.  547-683, 

nth  Century.— Made  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land.   See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1066-1093. 

A.  D.  1544.— Destroyed  by  the  English. 
See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1544-1548. 

A.  D.  1559-1560.- Seized  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation. — The  Treaty  of  July,  1560. 
See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1558-1560. 

A.  D.  1572-1573.-10  the  civil  war.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1570-1573. 

A.  D.  1637.— Laud's  Liturgy  and  the 
tumult  at  St.  Giles'.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1637. 

A.  D.  1638. — The  signing  of  the  National 
Covenant.     Sec  Scotland:  A.  D.  1638. 

A.  D.  1650.  — Surrender  to  Cromwell.— 
Siege  and  reduction  of  the  Castle.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1650  (September);  and  1651 
(August). 

A.  D.  1688. — Rioting  and  revolution.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1688-1690. 

A.  D.  1707.— The  city  at  the  time  of  the 
union.— "Edinburgh,  though  still  but  a  small 
town,  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  greatest  cities  of 
England  and  the  Continent ;  nor  was  their  admi- 
ration entirely  due  to  the  singular  beauty  of  its 
situation.  The  quaint  architecture  of  the  older 
houses — which  sometimes  rose  to  the  height  of 
nine,  ten  or  eleven  stories — indeed,  carried  back 
the  mind  to  very  barbarous  times;  for  it  was 
ascribed  to  tlie  desire  of  the  population  to  live 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  protection  of  the 
castle.  The  filth  of  the  streets  in  the  early 
years  of  the  18th  century  was  indescribable. 
.  .  .  The  new  quarter,  which  now  strikes  every 
stranger  by  its  spacious  symmetry,  was  not 
begun  till  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  but 
as  early  as  1723  an  English  traveller  described 
the  High  Street  as  '  the  stateliest  street  in  the 
world. ' .  .  .  Under  the  influence  of  the  Kirk  the 
public  manners  of  the  town  were  marked  by 
much  decorum  and  even  austerity,  but  the 
populace  were  unusually  susceptible  of  fierce 
political  enthusiasm,  and  when  excited  they 
were  extremely  formidable.  ...  A  city  guard, 
composed  chiefly  of  fierce  Highlanders,  armed 
and  disciplined  like  regular  soldiers,  and  placed 
under  tiie  control  of  the  magistrates,  was  es- 
tabli^''"''  h\  ^696;  and  it  was  not  finally  abol- 
isl'  .^resent  century.     Edinburgh,  at 

tl'  ' ,         *'      ""''i  century,  was  more 

1  '      >w  hx:  ■  other  Scotch  town. 

.1  J,,  ,  ,  ,ie  union  slightly 
eoao.OJo,  wh  i.'u  v^asgow  was  not 
15,000,  that  c  uot  quite  10,000, 

\t  of  Perth  about .  ,Oia;.  "— W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 

jt.  of  Eng.  in  tlie  18th  Century,  ch,  5  {v.  2). 
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A.  D.  1736.— The  Porteous  Riot.— "The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Porteous  Riot  are  familiar 
wherever  tlie  Englisli  tongue  is  spolcen,  because 
they  were  made  the  dramatic  opening  of  one  of 
his  finest  stories  by  that  admirable  genius  wlio, 
like  Shakespeare  in  his  plays,  has  conveyed  to 
plain  men  more  of  the  spirit  and  action  of  the 
past  in  noble  fiction,  than  thev  would  find  in 
most  professed  chronicles  of  fact.  The  early 
scenes  of  the  '  Heart  of  Midlothian '  are  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  transaction  which  gave  so 
much  trouble  to  Queen  Caroline  and  the  min- 
ister [Walpolc].  A  smuggler  who  had  excited 
the  popular  imagination  by  his  daring  and  his 
chivalry  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  after  his 
execution  the  mob  pressed  forward  to  cut  down 
his  body;  Porteous,  the  captain  of  the  City 
Guard,  ordered  hirfmen  to  fire,  and  several  per- 
sons were  shot  dead :  he  was  tried  for  murder, 
convicted,  and  sentenced,  but  at  the  last  moment 
a  reprieve  arrived  from  London,  to  the  intense 
indignation  of  a  crowd  athirst  for  vengeance: 
four  days  later,  imder  mysterious  ringleaders 
who  could  never  afterwards  be  discovered,  fierce 
throngs  suddenly  gathered  together  at  nightfall 
to  the  beat  of  drum,  broke  into  the  prison, 
dragged  out  the  unhappy  Porteous,  and  sternly 
hanged  him  on  a  dyer's  pole  close  by  the  com- 
mon place  of  public  execution." — J.  Morley, 
Walpole,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  the  Four 
Oeorges,  ch.  24  (0.  2). 

A.  D.  1745.— The  Young  Pretender  in  the 
tity.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1745-1746. 

A.  D.  1779. — No-Popery  riots.  See  England  : 
A.  D.  1778-1780. 

♦ 

EDINGTON,  OR  ETHANDUN,  Battle  of 
(A.  D.  878).    See  England:  A.  D.  855-880. 


EDMUND,  KinpofWessex.A.  D.  940-947. 
. . .  .Edmund  Ironside,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D. 
1016. 

EDOMITES,    OR    IDUMEANS,    The.— 

"From  a  very  early  period  the  Edomites  were 
the  chief  of  the  nations  of  Arabia  Petroea. 
Amongst  the  branches  sprung,  according  to 
Arab  tradition,  from  the  primitive  Amalika,  they 
corrcsioiid  to  the  Arcam,  and  the  posterity  of 
Esau,  ter  settling  amongst  them  as  we  have 
seen,  liecame  the  dominant  family  from  which 
the  chiefs  were  chosen.  The  original  habitation 
of  the  Edomites  was  Mount  Seir,  whence  they 
spread  over  all  the  country  called  by  the  Greeks 
Gebalenc,  that  is  the  prolongation  of  the  moun- 
tains joining  on  the  north  the  land  of  Moab, 
into  the  Valley  of  Arabah,  and  the  surrounding 
heights.  .  .  .  Saul  successfully  fought  the 
Edomites;  under  David,  Joab  and  Abishai,  his 
generals,  completely  defeated  them,  and  David 
placed  garrisons  in  their  towns.  In  their  ports 
of  Elath  and  Eziongcber  were  built  the  fleets 
sent  to  India  by  Iliram  and  Solomon.  .  .  .  After 
the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  Edomites  re- 
mained dependent  on  the  King  of  Judah." — F. 
Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East, 
hk.  7,  ch.  4. — See,  also,  Nabatheans;  Jews:  The 
Eauly  IIehuhw  IIistohv  ;  and  Amalekites. 

EDRED,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  947-955. 

EDRISITES,  The.— After  the  revolt  of 
Moorish  or  ^Mahometan  Spain  from  the  caliphate 
of  Bagdad,  the  African  provinces  of  the  Mos- 
lems assumed  independence,  and  several  dynas- 
ties became  seated  —  among  them  t-hat  of  the 
Edrisites,  which  founded  the  city  and  kingdom 
of  Fez,  and  which  reigned  from  A.  D.  829  to 
907.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall  of  the  Itm  n 
Emp.,  ch.  52. — See,  also,  Mahometan  Conquest: 
A.  D.  715-750. 
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Egypt. — "In  the  education  of  youth  [the 
Egyptians]  were  particularly  strict ;  and  'they 
knew,'  says  Plato,  'that  children  ought  to  be 
early  accustomed  to  such  gestures,  looks,  and 
motions  as  are  decent  and  proper ;  and  not  to  be 
suffered  either  to  hear  or  learn  any  verses  and 
songs  other  than  those  which  are  calculated  to 
inspire  them  with  virtue ;  and  they  consequently 
took  care  that  every  dance  and  ode  introduced  at 
their  feasts  or  sacrifices  should  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain regulations.'"— Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  The 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
v.  1,  p.  321. — "The  children  were  educated  ac- 
cording to  their  station  and  their  future  position 
in  life.  They  were  kept  in  strict  subjection  by 
their  parents,  and  respect  to  old  age  was  par- 
ticularly inculcated ;  the  children  of  the  priests 
were  educated  very  thoroughly  in  writing  of  all 
kinds,  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic,  and 
in  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  etc. 
The  Jewish  deliverer  Moses  was  educated  after 
the  manner  of  the  priests,  and  the  'wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians'  became  a  proverbial  expression 
among  the  outside  nations,  as  indicating  the 
utmost  limit  of  human  knowledge.  "—E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  ch.  10.— "On 
the  education  of  the  Egyptians,  Diodorus  makes 
the  following  remarks:- 'The  children  of  the 


priests  are  taught  two  dtflferent  kinds  of  writing, 
—  what  is  called  the  sacred,  and  the  more  general ; 
and  they  pay  great  attention  to  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  For  the  river,  changing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  very  materially  every  year, 
is  the  cause  of  many  and  various  discussiomi 
among  neighbouring  proprietors  about  the  ex- 
tent of  their  property ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  person  to  decide  upon  their  claims  with- 
out geometrical  reasoning,  founded  on  actual  ob- 
servation. Of  arithmetic  they  have  also  frequent 
need,  both  in  their  domestic  economy,  and  in  the 
application  of  geometrical  theorems,  besides  its 
utility  in  the  cultivation  of  astronomical  studies; 
for  the  orders  and  motions  of  the  stars  are  ob- 
served at  least  as  industriously  by  the  Egyptians 
as  by  any  people  whatever ;  and  they  keep  record 
of  the  motions  of  each  for  an  incredible  number 
of  years,  the  study  of  this  bcience  having  been, 
from  the  remotest  times,  an  object  of  national 
ambition  with  them.  .  .  .  But  the  generality  of 
the  common  people  learn  only  from  their  parents 
or  relations  that  which  is  required  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  peculiar  professions,  ...  a  few 
only  being  taught  anything  of  literature,  and 
those  principally  the  better  class  of  artificers.' 
Hence  it  appears  they  were  not  confined  to  any 
particular  rules  in  the  mode  of  educating  their 
children,  and  it  depended  upon  a  parent  to  choose 
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the  degree  of  insti  uction  he  deemed  most  suit- 
able to  their  mode  of  life  and  occupations,  as 
among  other  civiHse<l  nations." — Sir  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, T/ie  Manners  and  Customs  of  Uie  Egyptians, 
V.  1,  pp.  175-176.— "  'There  is  nothing  like  being 
ascribe,'  the  wise  say;  'the  scribe  gets  all  that  is 
upon  earth.'.  .  .  The  scribe  is  simply  aman  who 
knows   how   to  read  and   writ*,    to  d  p 

administrative  formulas,  and  to  calcuL  r- 

cst.  The  instruction  which  he  has  receiwa  is  a 
necessary  complement  of  his  position  if  he  be- 
longs to  a  good  family,  whilst  if  he  be  poor  it 
enables  him  to  obtain  a  lucrative  situation  in  the 
administration  or  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  per- 
sonage. There  is,  therefore,  no  sacrifice  which 
the  smaller  folk  deem  too  great,  if  it  enables 
them  to  give  their  sons  the  acquirements  which 
may  raise  them  above  the  common  people,  or  at 
least  insure  a  less  miserable  fate.  If  one  of 
them,  in  his  infancy,  displays  any  intelligence, 
they  send  him,  when  about  six  or  eight  years 
old,  to  the  district  school,  where  an  old  peda- 
gogue teaches  him  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
wnting,  and  arithmetic.  Towards  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  they  withdrasv  him  from  the  care  of 
this  first  teacher  and  apprentice  him  to  a  scribe 
in  some  oflice,  who  undertakes  to  make  him 
a  'learned  scribe.'  The  child  accompanies  his 
master  to  his  office  or  work-yard,  and  there  passes 
entire  months  in  copying  letters,  circulars,  legal 
documents,  or  accounts,  which  he  does  not  at 
first  understand,  but  which  he  faithfully  remem- 
bers. TJiere  are  books  for  his  use  fifll  of  copies 
taken  from  well-known  authors,  which  he  studies 
perpetually.  If  he  requires  a  brief,  precise  re- 
port, this  is  how  Ennana  worded  one  of  his :  — 
'  I  reached  Elephantine  and  accomplished  my 
mission.  I  reviewed  the  infantry  and  the  chariot 
soldiers  from  the  temples,  as  well  as  the  servants 
and  subordinates  who  are  in  the  houses  of  Phar- 
aoh's .  .  .  officials.  As  my  journey  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  report  in  the  presence  of 
his  Majesty,  .  .  .  the  course  of  my  business  is  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  Nile ;  you  need  not,  there- 
fore, feel  anxious  about  me.'  There  is  not  a 
superfluous  word.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pe- 
tition in  a  poetical  style  be  required,  see  how 
Pentoirit  asked  for  a  holiday.  '  My  heart  has 
left  me,  it  is  travelling  and  does  not  know  how 
to  return,  it  sees  Memphis  and  hastens  there. 
Would  that  I  were  in  its  place.  I  remain  here, 
busy  following  my  heart,  which  endeavours  to 
draw  me  towards  Memphis.  I  have  no  work  in 
hand,  my  heart  is  tormented.  May  it  please  the 
god  Ptah  to  lead  me  to  Memphis,  and  do  thou 
grant  that  I  may  be  seen  walking  there.  I  am 
at  leisure,  my  heart  is  watching,  my  heart  is  no 
longci  in  my  bosom,  languor  has  seized  my 
limbs;  my  e^^  is  dim,  my  ear  hardened,  my 
voice  feelle,  it  is  a  failure  of  all  my  strength. 
I  pray  thee  remedy  all  this.'  The  pupil  copies 
and  recopies,  the  master  inserts  forgotten  words, 
corrects  the  faults  of  spelling,  and  draws  on  the 
margin  the  signs  or  groups  unskilfully  traced. 
When  the  book  is  duly  finished  and  the  appren- 
tice can  write  all  the  formulas  from  memory, 
portions  of  phraaes  arc  detached  from  them, 
which  he  must  joir  together,  so  as  to  combine 
new  formulas;  the  master  then  entru.sts  him 
with  the  composition  of  a  few  letters,  gradually 
increasing  the  number  and  adding  to  tne  difti- 
culties.  As  soon  as  he  has  fairly  mastered  the 
ordinary  doily  routine  his  education  is  euded. 


and  an  unimportant  post  is  sought  for.  He  ob- 
tains it  and  then  marries,  becoming  the  head  of 
a  family,  sometimes  before  he  is  twenty  years 
old ;  he  has  no  further  ambition,  but  is  content 
to  vegetate  quietly  in  the  obscure  circle  where 
fate  has  <ihrown  him." — G.  Maspero,  Life  in 
Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  eft.  1.  —  "In  the 
schools,  where  the  poor  scribe's  child  set  on  the 
same  bench  beside  the  offspring  of  the  rich,  to  be 
trained  in  discipline  and  wise  learniug,  the  mas- 
ters knew  how  by  timely  words  to  goad  on  the 
lugging  diligence  of  the  ambitious  scholars,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  future  reward  which 
awaited  youths  skilled  in  knowledge  and  letters. 
Thus  the  slumbering  spark  of  self-esteem  was 
stirred  to  a  flame  in  the  youiiiiul  breast,  and 
emulation  was  stimulated  among  the  boys.  The 
clever  son  of  the  poor  man,  too,  might  hope  by 
his  knowledge  to  climb  the  ladder  of  the  higher 
offices,  for  neither  his  birth  nor  position  raised 
any  barrier,  if  only  the  youth's  mental  power 
justified  fair  hopes  for  the  future.  In  this  sense, 
the  restraints  of  caste  did  not  exist,  and  neither 
descent  nor  tamily  hampered  the  rising  career  of 
the  clever.  Many  a  monument  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  some  nobleman  gone  to  his  long 
home,  who  during  life  had  held  high  rank  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  is  decorated  with  the  simple 
but  laudatory  inscription,  'His  ancestors  were 
unknown  people. '  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  avow 
that  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  young 
interested  the  Egyptians  in  the  highest  degree. 
For  they  fully  recognised  in  this  the  sole  means 
of  cultivating  their  national  life,  and  of  fulfilling 
the  high  civilizing  mission  which  Providence 
seemed  to  have  placed  in  their  hands.  But 
above  all  things  they  regarded  justice,  and  virtue 
had  the  highest  price  in  their  eyes. " — H.  Brugsch- 
Bey,  Hist,  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  v.  \,  p. 
22. 

Babylonia  and  Assyria.  —  "The  primitive 
Chaldeans  were  pre-eminently  a  literary  people, 
and  it  is  by  their  literary  relics,  by  the  scattered 
contents  of  their  libraries,  that  we  can  know  and 
judge  tliem.  As  befitted  the  inventors  of  a  sys- 
tem of  writing,  like  the  Chinese  they  set  the 
highest  value  on  education,  even  though  exam- 
inations may  have  been  unknown  among  them. 
Education,  however,  was  widely  diffused.  .  .  . 
Assur-bani-pal's  library  was  open  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the  syllabaries, 
grammars,  lexicons,  and  reading-books  that  it 
contained,  show  the  extent  to  which  not  only 
their  own  language  was  studied  by  the  Assyrians, 
but  the  dead  language  of  ancient  Accad  as  well. 
It  became  as  fasliionable  to  compose  in  this  ex- 
tinct tongue  as  it '  low-a-days  to  display  one's 
proficiency  ill  I  prose,  and  '  dog-Accadian ' 

was  perpetrated  with  as  little  remorse  as  'dog- 
Latin  '  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  Babylon- 
ian cylinders  found  by  General  di  Cesuola  in  the 
temple -treasure  of  Kurium,  which  probably  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dynastjy^, 
has  a  legend  which  endeavours  to  imitate  the 
inscriptions  of  the  early  Accadian  princes;  but 
the  very  first  word,  by  an  unhappy  error,  be- 
trays the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  old  lan- 
guage possessed  by  its  composer.  Besides  a 
knowledge  of  Accadian,  the  educated  Assyrian 
was  required  to  have  also  a  knowledge  of  Ara- 
maic, which  had  now  become  the  '  lingua  franca ' 
of  trade  and  diplomacy ;  and  we  find  the  Rab- 
shakeh  (Rab-sakki),  or  prime  minister,  who  was 
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sentagairstHezekinhby  Sennacherib,  acquainted 
Willi  Hebrew  as  well.  The  grammatical  and 
lexical  works  in  the  library  of  Nineveh  are  es- 
pecially interesting,  as  being  the  earliest  attempts 
of  the  kind  of  whicii  we  know,  '  nd  it  is  curious 
to  find  the  Hamiltonian  metl.  xl  of  learning 
languages  forestalled  by  the  scnbes  of  Assur- 
bani-pai.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  first 
enquiries  into  the  nature  of  speech,  and  the  first 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  were  due  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  comparing  two  languages  together ;  it 
was  the  Accadian  wliich  forced  the  Semitic  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian  to  study  his  own  tongue. 
And  already  in  these  first  efforts  the  main  princi- 
ples of  Semitic  grammar  are  laid  down  clearly 
and  definitely." — A.  II.  Sayce,  Babylonian  Litera- 
ture, pp.  71-73. — "The  Babylonians  were  the 
Chinese  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  es- 
sentially a  reading  and  writing  people.  .  .  .  The 
books  were  for  the  most  part  written  upon  clay 
with  a  wcoden  reed  or  metal  stylus,  for  clay  was 
cheap  and  plentiful,  and  easily  impressed  witli 
the  wedge-shaped  lines  of  which  the  characters 
were  composed.  But  besides  clay,  papyrus  and 
possibly  also  parchment  were  employed  as  writ- 
ing materials.  .  .  .  The  use  of  clay  for  writing 
purposes  extended,  along  with  Babylonian  cul- 
ture, to  the  neighbouring  populations  of  the 
East.  ...  It  is  astonishing  how  much  matter 
can  be  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  single 
tablet.  The  cuneiform  system  of  writing  allowed 
the  use  of  many  abbreviations — thanks  to  its 
'  ideographic '  nature  —  and  the  characters  were 
frequently  of  a  very  minute  si/e.  Indeed,  so 
minute  is  the  writing  on  many  of  the  Assyrian 
(as  distinguished  from  the  Babylonian)  tablets 
that  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  Assyrian  scribes 
and  readers  must  have  been  decidedly  short- 
sighted, but  also  that  they  must  have  made  use  of 
magnifying  glasses.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  dis- 
covered a  crystal  lens,  which  nad  been  turned 
on  a  lathe,  upon  the  site  of  the  ^reat  library  of 
Nineveh.  ...  To  learn  the  cuneiform  syllabary 
was  a  task  of  much  time  and  labour.  The  stu- 
dent was  accordingly  provided  with  various 
means  of  assistance.  The  characters  of  the  syl- 
labary were  classified  and  named;  they  were 
further  arranged  according  to  a  certain  order, 
which  partly  depended  on  the  number  of  wedges 
or  lines  of  which  each  was  composed.  Moreover, 
what  we  may  term  dictionaries  were  compiled. 
...  To  learn  the  signs,  however,  with  their  mul- 
titudinous phonetic  values  and  ideographic  sig- 
nifications, was  not  the  whole  of  the  labour  which 
the  Babylonian  boy  hod  to  accomplish.  The 
cuneiform  system  of  writing,  along  with  the  cul- 
ture which  had  produced  it,  had  been  the  invf  n- 
tion  of  the  non-Semitic  Accado-Sumerian  mce, 
from  whom  it  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Semites, 
In  Semitic  iiands  the  syllabary  underwent  further 
modifications  and  additions,  but  it  bore  upon  it 
to  the  last  the  stamp  of  its  alien  origin.  On  this 
account  alone,  therefore,  the  Babylonian  student 
who  wished  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  was  obliged  to  learn  the  extinct  lan- 
guage of  the  older  population  of  the  country. 
There  was,  however,  another  reason  which  even 
more  imperatively  obliged  him  to  study  the 
earlier  tongue.  A  large  proportion  of  the  an- 
cient literature,  more  especially  that  which  re- 
lated to  religious  subjects,  was  written  in  Accado- 
Sumerian.     Even  the  law -cases  of  earlier  times. 


which  formed  precedents  for  the  law  of  a  later 
age,  were  in  the  same  language.  In  fact,  Accado- 
Sumerian  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
Semitic  Bal)ylonians  that  Latin  has  stood  to  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Besides 
leaniing  the  syllabary,  therefore,  the  Babylonian 
boy  ha(l  to  learn  the  extinct  languai^e  of  Accad 
and  Sumer.  .  .  .  Tlie  study  of  foreign  tongues 
naturally  brought  with  it  an  inquisitiveness  about 
the  languages  of  other  people,  as  well  as  a  pas- 
sion for  etymology.  .  .  .  But  there  were  other 
things  besides  languages  which  the  young  stu- 
dent in  the  schools  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  was 
called  upon  to  learn.  Geography,  history,  the 
names  and  nature  of  plants,  birds,  animals,  and 
stones,  as  well  as  the,  elements  of  law  and  re- 
ligion, were  all  objects' of  instruction.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  possesses  what  may  be  called  the 
historical  exercise  of  some  Babylonian  lad  in 
the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Cyrus,  consist- 
ing of  a  list  of  the  kings  belonging  to  one  of 
the  early  dynasties,  which  he  had  been  reciuired 
to  learn  by  heart.  ...  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  could  read 
and  write.  The  contract  tablets  are  written  in 
a  variety  of  running  hands,  some  of  which  are 
as  bad  as  the  worst  that  passes  through  the  mod- 
ern post.  Every  legal  document  required  the 
signatures  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  most 
of  theso  were  able  to  write  their  own  names. 
...  In  Assyria,  however,  education  was  by  no 
means  so  widely  spread.  Apart  from  the  upper 
and  professional  classes,  including  the  men  of 
business,  it  was  confined  to  u  special  body  of 
men  —  the  public  scribes.  .  .  .  There  was  none 
of  that  jealous  exclusion  of  women  in  ancient 
Babylonia  which  characterizes  the  East  of  to- 
day, and  it  is  jirobable  that  boys  and  girls  pur- 
sued their  studies  at  the  same  schools.  The  edu- 
cation of  a  child  must  have  begun  early. " —  A. 
H.  Sayce,  Social  Life  ainong  tlie  Babylonians, 
cfi.  3. 

China. — "It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  Peking  contains  an  ancient  university ;  for, 
though  certain  buildings  connected  with  it  have 
been  frequently  described,  the  institution  itself 
has  been  but  little  noticed.  It  gives,  indeed,  so  few 
signs  of  life  that  H  is  not  surprising  it  should  be 
overlooked.  .  .  .  If  a  local  situation  be  deemed  an 
essential  element  of  identity,  this  old  university 
must  yield  the  palm  of  age  to  many  in  Europe, 
for  in  its  present  site  it  dates,  at  most,  only  from 
the  Yuen,  or  Mongol,  dynasty,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  as  an  imperial 
institution,  having  a  fixed  organizaticm  and  def- 
inite objects,  it  carries  its  history,  or  at  least  its 
pedigree,  back  to  a  period  far  anterior  to  the 
founding  of  the  Great  Wall.  Among  the  Ilegu- 
lations  of  the  House  of  Chow,  which  flourished  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  em,  we  meet 
with  it  already  in  full-blown  vigor,  and  under  the 
identical  name  which  it  now  bears,  that  of  Kwots- 
zekien,  or  'School  for  the  Sons  of  the  Empire.' 
It  was  in  its  glory  before  the  light  of  science 
dawned  on  Greece,  and  when  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  were  pumping  their  secrets  from  the  priests 
of  Ileliopolis.  And  it  still  exists,  but  it  is  only 
an  embo<liment  of  'life  in  death:'  its  halls  are 
tombs,  and  its  ofilcers  living  mummies.  In  the 
1  "th  Book  of  t  he  Chowle  (see  Kites  de  Tcheou,  tra- 
duction par  fedouard  Biot),  we  find  the  functions 
of  the  heads  of  the  Kwotszekien  laid  down  with  a 
good  deal  of  minuteness.     The  presidents  were  to 
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admonish  the  Emperor  of  that  which  is  good  and 
just,  and  to  instruct  tlie  Sons  of  the  State  in  the 
'three  constant  virtues'  and  the  'tlirce  practical 
duties ' — in  other  words,  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  moral  philosophy.  The  vice-presidents 
were  to  reprove  the  Emperor  for  his  faults  (i.  e., 
to  perform  the  duty  of  ofHc  lal  censors)  and  to  dis- 
cipline the  Sous  of  the  State  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  —  viz.,  in  arithmetic,  writing,  music,  arch- 
cry,  horsemanship  and  ritual  ceremonies.  .  .  . 
The  old  curriculum  is  religiously  adhered  to,  but 
greater  latitude  is  given,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe,  to  the  term  '  Sons  of  the  State. '  In 
the  days  of  Chow,  this  meant  the  heir-apparent, 

Erinccs  of  the  blood,  and  children  of  the  nobility, 
nder  the  Tatsing  dynasty  it  signifies  men  of 
defective  scholarship  throughout  tlie  provinces, 
who  purchase  literary  degrees,  and  more  specific- 
ally certain  indigent  students  of  Peking,  who 
are  aided  by  the  imperial  bounty.  The  Kwotsze- 
kien  is  located  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
Tartar  city,  with  a  temple  of  Confucius  attached, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Empire.  The 
main  edifice  (that  of  the  temple)  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle story  of  imposing  height,  with  a  porcelain  roof 
of  tent-like  curvature.  ...  It  contains  no  seats, 
as  all  comers  are  expected  to  stand  or  kneel  in 
presence  of  the  Great  Teacher.  Neither  does  it 
boast  anything  in  the  way  of  artistic  decpration, 
nor  exhibit  any  trace  of  that  neatness  and  taste 
which  we  look  for  in  a  sacred  place.  Perhaps  its 
vast  area  is  designedly  left  to  dust  and  emptiness, 
in  order  that  nothing  may  intervene  to  disturb 
the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  a  great  name 
which  receives  the  homage  of  a  nation.  .  .  In 
an  adjacent  block  or  square  stands  a  pavilion 
known  as  the  'Imperial  Lecture-room,' because 
it  is  incumbent  on  each  occupant  of  the  Dragon 
throne  to  go  there  at  least  once  in  his  life-time  to 
hear  a  discourse  on  the  nature  and  responsibilities 
of  his  office.  ...  A  canal  spanned  by  marble 
bridges  encircles  the  pavilion,  and  arches  of  glit- 
tering porcelain,  in  excellent  repair,  adorn  the 
grounds.  But  neither  these  nor  the  pavilion  it- 
self constitutes  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place. 
Under  a  long  corridor  which  encloses  the  entire 
space  may  be  seen  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  columns  of  massive  granite,  each  in- 
scribed with  a  portion  of  the  canonical  books. 
These  are  the  'Stone  Classics' — the  entire  'Thir- 
teen,' which  formed  the  staple  of  a  Chinese  edu- 
cation, being  here  roshriued  in  a  material  supposed 
to  be  imperishable.  Among  all  the  Universities 
in  the  world,  the  Kwotszekien  is  unique  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  library.  This  is  not,  indeed, 
the  only  stone  library  extant  —  another  of  equal 
extent  being  found  at  Singanf  u,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Tangs.  L>at,  that  too,  was  the  property 
of  the  Kwotszekien  ten  centuries  ago,  when  Sin- 
gan  was  the  seat  of  empire.  The  '  School  for 
the  Sons  of  the  Empire '  must  needs  follow  the 
migrations  of  the  court;  and  that  library,  costly 
as  it  was,  being  too  heavy  for  transportation,  it 
was  thought  best  to  supply  its  place  by  the  new 
edition  wliich  we  have  been  describing.  ...  In 
front  of  the  temple  stands  a  forest  of  columns  of 
scarcely  inferior  interest.  They  are  three  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  and  contain  the  univers- 
ity roll  of  honor,  a  complete  list  of  all  who  bince 
the  founding  of  the  institution  have  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  the  doctorate.  Allow  to  each  an 
average  oi  two  hundred  names,  and  we  have  an 
army  of  doctors  sixty  thousand  strong  I    (By  the 


doctorate  I  mean  the  third  or  highest  degree. )  All 
these  received  their  investiture  at  the  Kwotsze- 
kien, and,  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  its 
president,  enrolled  themselves  among  the  '  Sons 
of  the  Empire.'  They  were  not,  however  —  at 
least  the  most  of  them  were  not —  in  any  proper 
sense  alumni  of  the  Kwotszekien,  having  pursued 
their  studies  in  private,  and  won  their  honors  by 
public  competition  in  the  halls  of  the  Civil-serv- 
ice Examining  Board.  .  .  .  There  is  an  immense 
area  occupied  by  lecture-rooms,  examination-halls 
and  lodging-apartments.  But  the  visitor  is  liable 
to  imagine  that  Ihese,  too,  are  consecrated  to  a 
monumental  use  —  so  rarely  is  a  student  or  a  pro- 
fessor to  be  seen  among  them.  Ordinarily  they 
are  as  desolate  as  the  halls  of  Baalbec  or  Pal- 
myra. In  fact,  this  great  school  for  the  '  Sons 
of  the  Empire '  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  scat  of 
instruction,  and  degenerated  into  a  mere  append- 
age of  the  civil-service  competitive  examinations 
on  which  it  hangs  as  a  dead  weight,  corrupting 
and  debasing  instead  of  advancing  the  standard 
of  national  education." — W.  A.  P.  Martin,  I'he 
Chinese,  their  Education,  Philosophy  and  Letters, 
pp.  85-90. 

Persia. — "All  the  best  authorities  arc  agreed 
that  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Persians  — 
or,  at  any  rate,  by  those  of  the  leading  clans  —  in 
the  education  of  their  sons.  During  the  first 
five  years  of  his  life  the  boy  remained  wholly 
with  the  women,  and  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  seen 
by  his  father.  After  that  time  his  training  com- 
menced. He  was  expected  to  rise  before  dawn, 
and  to  appear  at  a  certain  spot,  where  he  was 
exercised  with  other  boys  of  his  age  in  running, 
slinging  stones,  shooting  with  the  bow,  and 
throw  lag  the  javelin.  At  seven  he  was  taught 
to  ride,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  allowed  to 
begin  to  hunt.  The  riding  included,  not  only 
the  ordinary  management  of  the  horse,  but  the 
power  of  jumping  on  and  oH  his  back  when  he 
was  at  speed,  and  of  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
throwing  the  javelin  with  unerring  aim,  while 
the  horse  was  still  at  full  gallop.  The  hunting 
was  conducted  by  state-officers,  who  aimed  at 
forming  by  its  means  in  the  youths  committed  to 
their  charge  all  the  qualities  needed  in  war. 
The  boys  were  made  to  bear  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  to  perform  long  marches,  to  cross  rivers 
without  wetting  their  weapons.,  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air  at  night,  to  be  content  with  a  single 
meal  in  two  days,  and  to  support  themselves 
occasionally  on  the  wild  products  of  the  country, 
acorns,  wild  pears  and  the  fruit  of  the  terebinth- 
tree.  On  days  when  there  was  no  hunting  they 
passed  their  moriiings  in  athletic  exercises,  and 
contests  with  the  bow  or  the  javelin,  after  which 
they  dined  simply  on  the  plain  food  mentioned 
above  as  that  of  the  men  in  the  early  times,  and 
then  employed  themselves  during  the  afternoon 
in  occupations  regarded  as  not  illiberal  —  for  in- 
stance, in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  planting, 
digging  for  loots,  and  the  like,  or  in  the  con- 
struction of  arms  and  hunting  implements,  such 
as  nets  and  springes.  Hardy  and  temperate 
habits  being  secured  by  this  training,  the  point 
of  morals  on  wliich  their  preceptors  mainly  in- 
sisted was  the  rigid  observance  of  truth.  Of  in- 
tellectual education  they  had  but  little.  It  seems 
to  have  been  no  part  of  the  regular  training  of  a 
Persian  youth  that  he  should  learn  to  read.  He 
was  given  religioiu  notions  and  a  certain  amount 
of   moral  knowledge  by  means  of   legendary 
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poems,  in  which  the  deeds  of  go<l8  and  heroes 
were  set  l)cfore  liim  by  his  teachers,  who  recited 
or  sung  them  in  liis  presence,  and  afterwards  re- 
quired him  to  repeat  wliat  he  had  heard,  or,  at 
any 'rate,  to  give  some  account  of  it.  This  educa- 
tion continued  for  fifteen  years,  commencing 
when  the  boy  was  five,  and  terminating  when  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty.  Tlie  effect  of  this 
training  was  to  render  tlie  Persian  an  excellent 
soldier  and  a  most  accomplished  horseman.  .  .  . 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  the  Persian  was  con- 
sidered to  have  attained  to  manhood,  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  continuing 
liable  to  military  service  from  that  time  till  he 
reached  the  age  of  tif ly.  Those  of  the  highest 
rank  became  the  body-guard  of  the  king,  and 
these  formed  the  garrison  of  the  capital.  .  .  . 
Others,  though  liable  to  military  service,  did  not 
adopt  arms  as  their  profession,  but  attached 
themselves  to  the  Court  and  looked  to  civil  em- 
ployment, as  satraps,  secrctiiries,  attendants, 
ushers,  judges,  inspectors,  messengers.  .  .  .  For 
trade  and  commerce  the  Persians  were  wont  to 
express  extreme  contempt. " — G.  Rawlinson,  The 
Five  Qreat  Monarcldes  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World,  V.  3,  pp.  238-242.— After  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  Persians  de- 
generated, in  the  educjition  of  their  youth  and 
otherwise.  "To  educate  the  youth  at  the  gates 
of  the  palace  is  still  the  custom, "  he  says ;  ' '  but 
the  attainment  and  practice  of  horsemanship  are 
extinct,  because  they  do  not  ^o  where  they  can 
gain  applause  by  exhibiting  skill  in  that  exercise. 
Whereas,  too,  in  former  times,  the  boys,  hearing 
causes  justly  decided  there,  were  considered  by 
that  means  to  learn  justice,  that  custom  is  alto- 
gether altered ;  for  they  now  see  those  gain  their 
causes  who  offer  the  highest  bribes.  Formerly, 
also,  boys  were  taught  the  virtues  of  the  various 
productions  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  they  mighi 
use  the  serviceable,  and  avoid  the  nt  xious ;  but 
now  they  seem  to  be  taught  those  particulars 
that  they  may  do  as  much  harm  as  possible ;  at 
least  there  are  nowhere  so  many  killed  or  injured 
by  poison  as  in  that  country. " — Xenophon,  Cffro- 
padia  and  Hellenics  ;  trans,  by  J.  S.  Watson  and 
U.  Dale,  pp.  284-2Rn. 

Judaea. — "According  to  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus,  Moses  had  already  prescribed  '  that  boys 
should  learn  the  most  important  laws,  because 
that  is  the  best  knowledge  and  the  cause  ot  pros- 
perity. '  '  He  commanded  to  instruct  children  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge  (reading  and  writ- 
ing), to  teach  them  to  walk  according  to  the 
laws,  and  to  know  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers. 
The  latter,  that  they  might  imitate  them;  the 
former,  that  growing  up  with  the  laws  they 
might  not  transgress  them,  nor  have  the  excuse 
of  ignorance.'  Josephus  repeatedly  commends 
the  zeal  with  which  the  instruction  of  the  young 
was  carried  on.  '  We  take  most  pains  of  all  with 
the  instruction  of  children,  and  esteem  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  and  the  piety  corresponding 
with  them  the  most  important  affair  of  our  whole 
life. '  '  If  any  one  should  question  one  of  us  con- 
cerning the  laws,  he  would  more  easily  repeat 
all  than  his  own  name.  Since  we  learn  them 
from  our  first  consciousness,  we  have  them,  as  it 
were,  engraven  on  our  souls ;  and  a  transgression 
is  rare,  but  the  averting  of  punishment  impossi- 
ble. '  In  like  manner  does  Philo  express  himself: 
'  Since  the  Jews  esteem  their  laws  as  divine  reve- 
lations, and  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 


them  from  their  earliest  youth,  they  bear  the 
image  of  the  law  in  their  souls. "...  In  view  of, 
all  this  testimony  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in 
the  circles  of  genuine  Judaism  boys  were  from 
their  tenderest  childhood  made  acquainted  with 
the  demands  of  the  law.  That  this  education  in 
the  law  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  duty  and 
task  of  parents  is  self-evident.  But  it  appears, 
that  even  in  the  age  of  Christ,  care  was  also 
taken  for  the  instruction  of  youth  by  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  on  the  part  of  the  community.  .  .  . 
The  later  tradition  that  Joshua  ben  Gamla  (Jesus 
the  son  of  Gamaliel)  enacted  that  teachers  of  l)oy3 
.  .  .  should  be  appointed  in  ev^ry  province  and 
in  every  town,  and  that  children  of  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  should  be  brought  to  them,  is  by  no 
means  incredible.  The  only  Jesus  the  son  of 
Gamaliel  known  to  history  is  the  high  priest  of 
tliat  name,  about  63-05  after  Christ.  ...  It  must 
therefore  be  he  who  is  intended  in  the  above  no- 
tice. As  his  measures  presuppose  a  somewhat 
longer  existence  of  boys'  schools,  we  may  with- 
out hesitation  transfer  them  to  the  age  of  Christ, 
even  though  not  as  a  general  and  established  in- 
stitution. The  subject  of  instruction,  as  already 
appears  from  the  above  passages  of  Josejihus 
and  Philo,  was  as  good  as  exclusively  the  lawi 
For  only  its  inculcation  in  the  youthful  mind, 
and  not  the  means  of  general  education,  was 
the  aim  of  all  this  zeal  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  And  indeed  the  earliest  instruction  was 
in  the  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  text  of 
scripture.  .  .  .  Habitual  practice  went  hand  in 
hand  with  theoretical  instruction.  For  though 
children  were  not  actually  bound  to  fulfil  the 
law,  they  were  yet  accustomed  to  it  from  their 
youth  up." — E.  SchUrer,  History  of  the  Jeieinh 
People  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  v.  2,  pp.  47-50. 
— In  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  Council  of  Sev- 
enty Elders  "instituted  regularly  appointed 
readings  from  the  Law ;  on  every  sabbath  and  on 
every  week  day  a  portion  from  the  Pentateuch 
was  to  be  read  to  the  assembled  congregation. 
Twice  a  week,  when  the  country  people  came 
up  from  the  villages  to  market  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  or  to  appeal  at  the  courts  of  justice, 
some  verses  of  the  Pentateuch,  however  few, 
were  read  publicly.  At  first  only  the  learned 
were  allowed  to  read,  but  at  last  it  was  looked 
upon  as  so  great  an  honour  to  belong  to  the 
readers,  that  every  one  attempted  or  desired  to 
do  so.  Unfortunately  the  characters  in  which 
the  Torah  was  written  were  hardly  readable. 
Until  that  date  the  text  of  the  Torah  had  been 
written  in  the  ancient  style  with  Phfl}nician 
or  old  Babylonian  characters,  which  could  only 
be  deciphered  by  practised  scribes.  .  .  .  From 
the  constant  reading  of  the  Law,  there  arose 
among  the  Juda;uns  an  intellectual  activity'  and 
vigour,  which  at  last  gave  a  special  character 
to  the  whole  nation.  The  Torah  became  their 
spiritual  and  intellectual  property,  and  their  own 
inner  sanctuary.  At  this  time  there  sprang  up 
other  important  institutions,  namely,  schools, 
where  the  young  men  could  stimulate  their  ar- 
dour and  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  Law 
and  its  teachings.  The  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  people  continually  enjoined  on  the  rising 
generation,  'Bring  up  a  great  many  disciples.' 
And  what  they  enjoined  so  strenuously  they 
themselves  must  have  assisted  to  accomplish. 
One  of  these  religious  schools  (Beth-Waad)  was 
probably  established  in  Jerusalem.    The  teach- 
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ere  were  called  scribes  (sopherim)  or  wise  men ; 
the  disciples,  pupils  of  the  wise  (Talmude  Cha- 
chamim).  The  wise  men  or  ecribes  had  a  two- 
fold work;  on  the  one  hand  they  had  to  explain 
the  Torah,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  the  laws 
applicable  to  each  individual  anu  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  This  supplementary  interpreta- 
tion was  called  'ex[)lanation'  (Midrash) ;  it  was 
not  altogether  arbitrary,  but  rested  upon  certjiin 
rules  laid  down  for  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  law.  The  supreme  council  and  the  houses  of 
learning  worked  together,  and  one  completed  the 
other.  A  hardly  perceptible,  but  most  import- 
ant movement  Ayas  the  result ;  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Judajans  of  that  age  were  endowed 
with  ft  characteristic,  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  claimed  as  inborn,  the  talent  for  re- 
search and  the  intellectual  penetration,  needed 
for  turning  and  returning  words  and  data,  in 
order  to  discover  some  new  and  hidden  mean- 
ing."— H.  Graetz,  Hint,  of  the  Jeicn,  v.  1,  ch.  20. 
—Schools  of  the  Prophets. — "  In  his  [Samuel's] 
time  we  first  hear  of  what  in  modern  phraseology 
are  called  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets.  What- 
ever be  the  precis'^  meaning  of  the  peculiar  vrord, 
which  now  came  first  into  use  as  the  designation 
of  these  companies,  it  is  evident  that  their  im- 
mediate mission  consisted  in  uttering  religious 
hymns  or  songs,  accompanied  by  musical  instru- 
ments —  psaltery,  tabret,  pipe  and  harp,  and  cym- 
bals. In  them,  as  in  the  few  solitary  instances 
of  their  predecessors,  the  characteristic  element 
was  that  the  silent  seer  of  visions  found  an  articu- 
late voice,  gushing  forth  in  a  rhythmical  flow, 
which  at  once  riveted  the  attention  of  the  hearer. 
These,  or  such  as  these,  were  the  gifts  which 
under  Samuel  were  now  organized,  if  one  may 
say  so,  into  a  system. " — Dean  Stanley,  Lects.  on 
the  Hist,  of  the  Jetmh  Church,  led.  18. 

Greece. — A  description  of  the  Athenian  educa- 
tion of  the  young  is  given  by  Plato  in  one  of  his 
dialogues:  "Education,"  he  says,  "and  admoni- 
tion commence  in  the  firat  years  of  childhood, 
and  last  to  the  very  end  of  life.  Mother  and 
nurse  and  father  and  tutor  arc  quarrelling  about 
the  improvement  of  the  child  as  soon  as  ever  he 
is  able  to  understand  them :  he  cannot  say  or  do 
anything  without  their  setting  forth  to  him  that 
this  is  just  and  that  is  unjus^.  this  is  honoumble, 
that  is  dishonourable ;  this  is  holy,  that  is  unholy ; 
do  this  and  abstain  from  that.  And  if  he  obeys, 
well  and  good;  if  not,  he  is  straightened  by 
threats  and  blows,  like  a  piece  of  warped  wood. 
At  a  later  stage  they  send  him  to  teachers,  and 
enjoin  them  to  see  to  his  manners  even  more  than 
to  his  reading  and  mu.sic;  and  the  teachers  do  as 
they  are  desired.  And  when  the  boy  has  learned 
hia  letters  and  is  beginning  to  understand  what  is 
written,  as  before  he  understood  only  what  was 
spoken,  thev  put  into  his  hands  the  works  of  great 
poets,  which  he  reads  at  school ;  in  these  are  con- 
tained many  admonitions,  and  many  tales,  and 
praises,  and  encomia  of  ancient  famous  men, 
which  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order 
that  he  may  imitiiie  or  emulate  them  and  desire 
to  become  like  them.  Then,  again,  the  teachers 
of  the  lyre  take  similar  care  that  their  young  dis- 
ciple is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  mischief ;  and 
when  they  have  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre, 
they  introduce  him  to  the  poems  of  other  excel- 
lent poets,  who  are  the  lyric  poets;  and  these 
they  set  to  music,  and  make  their  harmonies  and 
rhythms  quite  familiar  to  the  children,  in  order 


that  they  may  learn  to  be  more  gentle,  and  har- 
monious, anci  rhythmical,  and  so  more  fitted  for 
speech  and  action ;  for  the  life  of  men  in  every 
part  has  need  of  harmony  and  rhythm.  Then 
they  send  them  to  the  master  of  gymnastic,  in  order 
that  their  bodies  may  better  minister  to  the  vir- 
tuous mind,  and  that  the  weakness  of  their  bodies 
may  not  force  them  to  play  the  coward  in  war  or 
on  any  other  occasion.  This  is  what  is  done  by 
those  who  have  the  means,  and  those  who  have 
the  means  are  the  rich ;  their  children  begin  edu- 
cation soonest  and  leave  off  latest.  When  they 
have  done  with  masters,  the  state  again  compels 
them  to  learn  the  laws,  and  live  after  the  pattern 
which  they  furnish,  and  not  after  their  own  fan- 
cies ;  and  just  as  in  learning  to  write,  the  writing- 
master  first  draws  lines  with  a  style  for  the  use 
of  the  young  beginner,  and  gives  him  the  tablet 
and  makes  him  follow  the  lines,  so  the  city  draws 
the  laws,  which  were  the  invention  of  good  law- 
givers who  were  of  old  times ;  these  are  given  to 
the  young  man,  in  order  to  guide  him  in  his  con- 
duct whether  as  ruler  or  ruled ;  and  he  who  trans- 
gresses them  is  to  be  corrected,  or,  in  other  words, 
called  to  account,  which  is  a  term  used  not  only 
in  your  country,  but  also  in  many  others.  Now 
when  there  is  all  this  care  about  virtue  private 
and  public,  why,  Socrates,  do  you  still  wonder  and 
doubt  whether  virtue  can  be  taught?" — Plato, 
Protagoras  (Dialogues ;  trans,  by  Jowett,  v.  1). — 
The  ideas  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  are  in  the 
following :  ' '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  children 
should  be  taught  those  useful  things  which  are 
really  necessary,  but  not  all  things;  for  occupa- 
tions are  divided  into  liberal  and  illiberal ;  and  to 
young  children  should  be  imparted  only  such 
kinds  of  knowledge  as  will  be  useful  to  them 
without  vulgarizing  them.  And  any  occupation, 
art,  or  science,  which  makes  the  body  or  soul  or 
mind  of  the  freeman  less  fit  for  the  practice  or 
exercise  of  virtue,  is  vulgar;  wherefore  we  call 
those  arts  vulgar  which  tend  to  deform  the  body, 
and  likewise  all  paid  employments,  for  they  ab- 
sorb and  degrade  the  mind.  There  are  also  some 
liberal  arts  quite  proper  for  a  freeman  to  acquire, 
but  only  in  a  certain  degree,  and  if  he  attend 
to  them  too  closely,  in  order  to  obtain  perfection 
in  them,  the  same  evil  effects  will  follow.  The 
object  also  which  a  man  sets  before  him  makes  a 
great  difference;  if  he  does  or  learns  anything 
for  his  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  his  friends,  or 
with  a  view  to  excellence,  the  action  will  not  ap- 
pear illiberal ;  but  if  done  for  the  sake  of  others, 
the  very  same  action  will  be  thought  menial  and 
servile.  The  received  subjects  of  instruction,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  are  partly  of  a  liberal 
and  partly  of  an  illiberal  character.  The  custom- 
ary bi  anches  of  education  are  in  number  four ; 
they  are — (1)  TCiiding  and  writing,  (2)  gymnastic 
exercises,  (3)  music,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
(4)  drawing.  Of  these,  reading  and  writing  and 
drawing  are  regarded  as  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  life  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  thought  to  infuse  courage.  Concerning 
music  a  doubt  may  be  raised — in  our  own  day 
most  men  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
but  originally  it  was  included  in  education,  be- 
cause nature  herself,  as  has  been  often  said,  re- 
quires that  we  should  be  able,  not  only  to  work 
well,  but  to  use  leisure  well;  for,  as  I  must  re- 
peat once  and  again,  the  first  principle  of  all 
action  is  leisure.  Both  are  require<l,  but  leisure 
is  better  than  occupation ;  and  therefore  the  (^ues- 
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tion  must  be  asked  in  good  earnest,  what  ought 
we  to  do  wlien  at  leisure  ?  Clearly  we  ought 
not  to  be  amusing  ourselves,  for  then  amusement 
would  be  the  end  of  life.  But  if  this  is  in- 
conceivable, and  yet  amid  serious  occupations 
amuseitient  is  needed  more  than  at  other  times 
(for  he  who  is  hard  at  work  has  need  of  relax- 
ation, and  amusement  gives  relaxation,  whereas 
occupation  is  always  accompanied  with  exertion 
and  effort),  at  suitable  times  we  should  introduce 
amusements,  and  they  should  be  our  medicines, 
for  the  emotion  which  they  create  in  the  soul  is  a 
relaxation,  and  from  the  pleasure  we  obtain  rest. 
...  It  is  clear  then  that  there  are  branches  of 
learning  and  education  which  we  must  study 
with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  and 
these  are  to  be  valued  for  their  own  sake ;  whereas 
those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  useful  in 
business  are  to  be  deemed  necessary,  and  exist 
for  the  sake  of  other  things.  And  therefore  our 
fathers  admitted  music  into  education,  not  on  the 
ground  either  of  its  necessity  or  utility,  for  it 
is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  useful  in  the  same 
manner  as  reading  and  writing,  which  are  useful 
in  money -making,  in  the  management  of  a  house- 
hold, in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in 
political  life,  nor  like  drawing,  useful  for  a  more 
correct  judgment  of  the  works  of  artists,  nor 
again  like  gymnastic,  which  gives  health  and 
strength;  for  neither  of  these  is  to  be  gained 
from  music.  There  remains,  then,  the  use  of 
music  for  intellectual  enjoyment  in  leisure; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  of  its  in- 
troduction, this  being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
is  thought  that  a  freeman  should  pass  his  leisure. 
.  .  .  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  say  that  the 
ancients  witness  to  us ;  for  their  opinion  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  music  is  one  of  the 
received  and  traditional  branches  of  education. 
Further,  it  is  clear  that  children  should  be  in- 
structed in  some  useful  things, —  for  example,  in 
reading  and  writing, — not  only  for  their  useful- 
ness, but  also  because  many  other  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge are  acquired  through  them.  With  a  like 
view  they  may  be  taught  drawing,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  making  mistakes  in  their  own  pur- 
chases, or  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  articles,  but 
rather  because  it  makes  them  judges  of  the  beauty 
of  the  human  form.  To  be  always  seeking  after 
the  useful  does  not  become  free  and  exalted  souls. 
.  .  .  We  reject  the  professional  instruments  and 
also  the  professional  mode  of  education  in  music — 
'  ,d  by  professional  we  mean  that  which  is  adopted 
iU  contests,  for  in  this  the  performer  practises  the 
art,  not  for  tlie  sake  of  his  own  improvement,  but 
in  order  to  give  pleasure,  and  that  of  a  vulgar 
sort,  to  his  hearers.  For  this  rea.son  the  execu- 
tion of  such  music  is  not  the  part  of  a  freeman 
but  of  a  paid  performer,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
performers  are  vulgarized,  for  the  end  at  which 
they  aim  is  bad." — Aristotle,  Politics  (JoweU's 
Translation),  bk.  8. — "The  most  striking  differ- 
ence between  early  Greek  education  and  ours  was 
undoubtedly  this:  that  the  physical  development 
of  boys  was  attended  to  in  a  special  place  and  by 
a  special  master.  It  was  not  thought  sufficient 
for  them  to  play  the  chance  games  of  childhood ; 
they  underwent  careful  boduy  training  imder  a 
very  fixed  system,  which  was  determined  by  the 
athietic  contests  of  after  life.  .  .  .  When  we  com- 
pare what  the  Greeks  afforded  to  their  boys,  we 
find  it  divided  into  two  contrasted  kinds  of  cxer- 


ci.se :  hunting,  which  was  practised  by  the  Spar- 
tans very  keenly,  and  no  doubt  also  by  the 
Elcans  and  Arcadians,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Xenophon's  'Tract  on  (Ilare)  Hunting';  and 
gymnastics,  which  in  the  case  of  boys  were  car- 
ried on  in  tlie  so-called  pala;stra,  a  sort  of  open- 
air  gymnasium  (in  our  sense)  kept  by  private  in- 
dividuals as  a  speculation,  and  to  which  the  boys 
were  sent,  as  they  were  to  their  ordinary  school- 
master. We  find  that  the  Spartans,  who  had 
ample  scope  for  hunting  with  dogs  in  the  glens 
and  coverts  of  Mount  Taygetus,  rather  despised 
mere  exercises  of  dexterity  in  the  pala.'stra,  just 
as  our  sportsmen  would  tlnnk  very  little  of  spend- 
ing hours  in  a  gymnasium.  But  those  Greeks  who 
lived  in  towns  like  Athens,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
thickly  populated  and  well-cultivated  country, 
could  not  possibly  obtain  hunting,  and  therefore 
found  the  most  elHcient  substitute.  Still  we  find 
them  very  far  behind  the  English  in  their  knowl- 
edge or  taste  for  out-of-door  games.  .  .  .  The 
Greeks  had  no  playgrounds  beyond  the  paloestra 
or  gymnasium ;  they  had  no  playgrounds  m  our 
sense,  and  though  a  few  proverbs  speak  of  swim- 
ming as  a  universal  accomplishment  which  boys 
learned,  the  silence  of  Greek  literature  on  the 
subject  makes  one  very  suspicious  as  to  the  gen- 
erality of  such  training.  ...  In  one  point,  cer- 
tainly, the  Greeks  agreed  more  with  the  modern 
English  than  with  any  other  civilised  nation. 
They  regarded  sport  as  a  really  serious  thing. 
.  .  .  The  names  applied  to  the  exercising-places 
indicate  their  principal  uses.  Palffistra  means  a 
wrestling  place ;  gymnasium  originally  a  place  for 
naked  exercise,  but  the  word  early  lost  this  con- 
notation and  came  to  mean  mere  physical  train- 
ing. ...  In  order  to  leave  home  and  reach  the 
palffistra  safely  as  well  as  to  return,  Greek  boys 
were  put  under  the  charge  of  a  pa'dagogue,  in  no 
way  to  be  identified  (as  it  now  is)  with  a  schoolmas- 
ter. ...  I  think  w(  may  be  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  study  of  tlK  ipic  poets,  especially  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  was  the  earliest  intellectual 
exercise  of  schoolboys,  and,  in  the  case  of  fairly 
educated  parents,  even  anticipated  the  learning  of 
letters.  For  the  latter  is  never  spoken  of  as  part 
of  a  mother's  or  of  home  education.  Reading  was 
not  so  universal  or  so  necessary  as  it  now  is.  .  .  . 
We  may  assume  that  books  of  Homer  were  read 
or  recited  to  growing  boys,  and  that  they  were 
encouraged  or  required  to  learn  them  off  by  heart. 
This  is  quite  certain  to  all  who  estimate  justly 
the  enormous  influence  ascribed  to  Homer,  and 
the  principles  assumed  by  the  Greeks  to  have 
underlain  his  work.  He  was  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  moral  teacher,  whose  characters 
were  drawn  with  a  moral  intent,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  example  or  avoidance.  .  .  .  Accordingly 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  supposed  to  contain 
all  that  was  useful,  not  only  for  godliness,  but 
for  life.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  were  to  be  de- 
rived (by  interpretation)  from  these  sacred  texts. 
...  In  early  days,  and  in  poor  towns,  the  place 
of  teaching  was  not  well  appointed,  nay,  even  in 
many  phices,  teaching  in  the  open  air  prevailed. 
.  .  .  This  was  .  .  .  like  the  old  hedge  schools  of 
Ireland,  and  no  doubt  of  Scotland  too.  They 
also  took  advantage,  especially  in  hot  weather,  of 
colonnades,  or  shady  corners  among  public  build- 
ings, as  at  Winchester  the  summer  term  was  called 
cloister-time,  from  a  similar  practice,  even  in  that 
wealthy  foundation,  of  instructing  in  the  cloisters. 
On  the  other  hand,  properly  appointed  schools  in 
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respectable  towns  were  furnished  with  some  taste, 
ftml  arcording  to  traditional  notions.  .  .  .  We 
may  be  sure  that  there  were  no  tables  or  desks, 
such  furniture  being  unusual  in  Greek  houses ; 
it  was  the  universal  custom,  while  reading  or 
writing,  to  hold  the  book  or  roll  on  the  knee 
—  to  us  an  inconvenient  thing  to  do,  but  still 
common  in  the  East.  There  arc  some  interesting 
sentences,  given  for  e.xercise  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  the  little  known  '  Interpretamenta '  of  Dosi- 
theus,  now  edited  and  explained  by  German 
scholars.  The  entry  of  the  boy  is  thus  described, 
in  parallel  Greek  and  Latin :  '  First  I  salute  the 
master,  wlio  returns  my  salute:  Good  morning, 
master ;  good  morning,  school  fellows.  Give  me 
my  place,  my  seat,  my  stool.  Sit  closer.  Move 
up  that  way.  This  is  my  place,  I  took  it  first.' 
This  mixture  of  politeness  and  wrangling  is  amus- 
ing, and  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  all  ages.  It 
seems  that  the  seats  were  movable.  .  .  .  The 
usual  subdivision  of  education  was  into  three 
parts;  letters,  .  .  .  including  reading,  writing, 
counting,  and  learning  of  the  poets;  music  in  the 
stricter  sense,  including  singing  and  playing  on 
the  Ijrc;  and  lastly  gymnastic,  which  included 
dancing.  ...  It  is  said  that  at  Sparta  tiie  edu- 
cation m  reading  and  writing  was  not  thought 
necessary,  and  there  have  been  long  discussions 
among  the  learned  whether  the  ordinary  Spar- 
tan in  classical  days  was  able  to  read.  We  find 
that  Aristotle  adds  a  fourth  subject  to  the  three 
above  named  —  drawing,  which  he  thinks  requi- 
site, like  music,  to  enable  the  educated  man  to 
judge  rightly  of  works  of  art.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  drawing  or  paint- 
ing among  the  Greeks,  as  among  us.  .  .  .  Later 
on,  under  the  learned  influences  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  paid  professoriate  of  Roman  days,  sub- 
jects multiplied  with  the  decline  of  mental 
vigour  and  spontaneity  of  the  age,  and  children 
began  to  be  pestered,  as  they  now  are,  with  a 
quantity  of  subjects,  all  thought  necessary  to  a 
proper  education,  and  accordingly  all  imperfectly 
acquired.  This  was  called  the  encyclical  edu- 
cation, which  is  preserved  in  our  Encyclopffidia 
of  knowledge.  It  included,  (1)  grammar,  (2)  rheto- 
ric, (3)  dialectic,  (4)  arithmetic,  (5)  music,  (6)  ge- 
ometry, (7)  astronomy,  and  these  were  divided 
into  the  earlier  Trivium,  and  the  later  Quadri- 
vium." — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Old  Greek  Education,  ch. 
8-5. — "Reading  was  taught  with  the  greatest 
pains,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  with  the  in- 
tonation of  the  voice,  and  the  articulation  of  the 
throat.  We  have  lost  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing between  accent  and  quantity.  The  Greeks 
did  not  acquire  it  without  long  and  anxious  train- 
ing of  the  ear  and  the  vocal  organs.  This  was 
the  duty  of  the  phonascus.  Homer  was  the  com- 
mon study  of  all  Greeks.  The  Iliad  and  Odys- 
see  were  at  once  the  Bible,  the  Shakespeare,  the 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Arabian^  Nights  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  Long  passages  and  indeed  whole 
books  were  learnt  by  heart.  The  Greek,  as  a 
rule,  learnt  no  language  but  his  own.  Next  to 
reading  and  repetition  came  writing,  which  was 
carefully  taught.  Composition  naturally  fol- 
lowed, and  the  burden  of  correcting  exercises, 
which  still  weighs  down  the  backs  of  schoolmas- 
ters, dates  from  these  early  times.  Closely  con- 
nected with  reading  and  writing  is  the  art  of 
reckoning,  and  the  science  of  numbers  leads  us 
easily  to  music.  Plato  considered  arithmetic  as 
the  best  spur  to  a  sleepy  and  uninstructed  spirit; 


we  see  from  the  Platonic  dialogues  how  mathe- 
matical problems  em  ployed  the  mind  and  thoughts 
of  young  Athenians.  Many  of  the  more  difficult 
arithmetical  opemtions  were  solved  by  geomet- 
rical methods,  but  the  Greeks  carried  the  art 
of  teaching  numbers  to  considerable  refinement. 
They  used  the  abacus,  and  had  an  elaborate 
method  of  finger  reckoning,  Avhich  was  service- 
able up  t«  10,000.  Drawing  was  the  crowning 
accomplishment  to  this  vestibule  of  training.  By 
the  time  the  fourteenth  year  was  completed,  the 
Greek  boy  would  have  begun  to  devote  himself 
seriously  to  the  practice  of  athletics. " — O.  Brown- 
ing, An  Introduction  to  the  Ilisitory  of  Educational 
llieorieH,  chA. — "It  has  sometimes  been  imagined 
that  in  Greece  separate  edifices  were  not  erected 
as  with  us  expressly  for  schol-houses,  but  that 
both  the  didaskalos  and  the  philosopher  taught 
their  pupils  in  fields,  gardens  or  shady  groves. 
But  this  was  not  the  common  practice,  though 
many  schoolmasters  appear  to  have  had  no  other 
place  wherein  to  assemble  their  pupils  than  the 
portico  of  a  temple  or  some  sheltered  corner  in 
the  street,  where  in  spite  of  the  din  of  business 
and  the  throng  of  passengers  the  worship  of  learn- 
ing was  publicly  performed.  .  .  .  But  these  were 
the  schools  of  tlie  humbler  classes.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  the  noble  and  the  opulent  spacious 
structures  were  raised,  and  furnished  with  tables, 
desks, —  for  that  peculiar  species  of  grammateion 
which  resembled  the  plate  cupboard,  can  have 
been  nothing  but  a  desk, — forms,  and  whatsoever 
else  their  studies  required.  Mention  is  made  ot  a 
school  at  Chios  which  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boys,  all  of  whom  save  one  were  killed  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  .  .  .  The  apparatus  of 
an  ancient  school  was  somewhat  complicated: 
there  were  mathematical  instruments,  globes, 
maps,  and  charts  of  the  heavens,  together  with 
boards  whereon  to  trace  geometrical  figures,  tab- 
lets, large  and  small,  of  box-wood,  fir,  or  ivory, 
triangular  in  form,  some  folding  with  two,  and 
others  with  many  leaves ;  books  too  and  paper, 
skins  of  parchment,  wax  for  covering  the  tablets, 
which,  if  we  may  believe  Aristophanes,  people 
sometimes  ate  when  they  were  hungry.  To  the 
above  were  added  rulers,  reed-pens,  pen-cases, 
pen-knives,  pencils,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
rod  which  kept  them  to  the  steady  use  of  all  these 
things.  At  Athens  these  schools  were  not  pro- 
vided by  the  state.  They  were  private  specu- 
lations, and  each  master  was  regulated  in  his 
charges  by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  pupils.  Some  appear  to  have 
been  extremely  moderate  in  their  demands.  .  .  . 
The  earliest  t«sk  to  be  performed  at  school  was  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  characters,  large 
and  small,  to  spell  next,  next  to  read.  ...  In 
teaching  the  art  of  writing  their  practice  nearly 
resembled  our  own.  .  .  .  These  things  were  neces- 
sarily the  first  step  in  the  first  class  of  studies, 
which  were  denominated  music,  and  compre- 
hended everything  connected  witli  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  mind;  and  they  were  carried  to  a 
certain  extent  before  the  second  division  called 
gymnastics  was  commenced.  They  reversed  the 
plan  commonly  adopted  aniong  ourselves,  for 
with  them  poetry  preceded  prose,  a  practice  which, 
cooperating  with  their  susceptible  temperament, 
impressed  upon  the  national  mind  that  imagina- 
tive character  for  which  it  was  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished. And  the  poets  in  whose  works  they 
were  first  initiated  were  of  all  the  most  poetical 
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the  authors  of  lyrical  iintl  dithyrambic  pieces, 
Bclections  from  whose  verses  they  committed  to 
memory,  thus  ac(iuiring  early  a  rich  store  of 
sentences  and  imagery  ready  to  be  adduced  in 
argument  or  illustration,  to  furnish  familiar  allu- 
sions or  to  be  woven  into  the  texture  of  their 
style.  .  .  .  Among  the  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge most  necessary  to  be  studied,  and  to  which 
they  applied  themselves  nearly  from  the  outset, 
was  arithmetic,  without  some  inkling  of  which,  a 
man,  in  Plato's  opinion,  could  scarcely  be  a  citi- 
zen at  all.  .  .  .  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  education,  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  furnishes  one  proof  that 
the  Athenians  were  preeminently  men  of  business, 
who  ;in  all  their  admiration  for  the  good  and 
beautiful  never  lost  sight  of  those  things  which 
promote  the  comfort  of  life,  and  enable  a  man 
effectually  to  perform  his  ordinary  duties.  With 
the  same  views  were  geometry  and  astronomy 
pursued.  .  .  .  The  limportance  of  music,  in  the 
education  of  the  Greeks,  is  generally  understood. 
It  was  employed  to  efTect  several  purposes.  First, 
to  sootlx  and  mollify  the  fierceness  of  the  national 
character,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  lessons  of 
the  poets,  which,  delivered  amid  the  sounding  of 
melodious  strings,  when  the  soul  was  rapt  and 
elevated  by  harmony,  by  the  excitement  of  num- 
bers, by  the  magic  of  the  sweetest  associations, 
took  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mind,  and  generally 
retained  it  during  life.  Secondly,  it  enabled  the 
citizens  gracefully  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
amusements  of  social  life,  every  person  being  in 
his  turn  called  upon  at  entertainments  to  sing  or 
play  upon  the  lyre.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  join  in  the  sacred  choruses,  ren- 
dered frequent  by  the  piety  of  the  state,  and  for 
the  due  performance  in  old  age  of  many  oflices  of 
religion,  the  sacerdotal  character  belonging  more 
or  less  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Fourthly, 
as  much  of  the  learning  of  a  Greek  was  martial 
and  designed  to  fit  him  for  defending  his  country, 
he  required  some  knowledge  of  music  that  on 
the  field  of  battle  his  voice  might  harmoniously 
mingle  with  those  of  his  countrymen,  in  chaunt- 
ing  those  stirring,  impetuous,  and  terrible  melo- 
dies, called  paeans,  which  preceded  the  first  shock 
of  fight.  For  some,  or  all  of  tliese  reasons,  the 
science  of  music  began  to  be  cultivated  among 
the  Hellenes,  at  a  period  almost  beyond  the  reach 
even  of  tradition." — J.  A.  St.  John,  Tfie  Hellenes, 
bk.  2,  ch.  4. — "In  thinking  of  Greek  education  as 
furnishing  a  possible  model  for  us  moderns,  there 
is  one  point  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind : 
Greek  education  was  intended  only  for  the  few, 
for  the  wealthy  and  well-born.  Upon  all  others, 
upon  slaves,  barbarians,  the  working  and  trading 
classes,  and  generally  upon  all  persons  spending 
their  lives  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  any  private  ends 
whatsoever,  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  thrown 
away.  Even  well-born  women  were  generally 
excluded  from  most  of  its  benefits.  The  subjects 
of  education  were  the  sons  of  full  citizens,  them- 
selves preparing  to  be  full  citizens,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  the  functions  of  such.  The  duties  of  such 
persons  were  completely  summed  up  under  two 
heads,  duties  to  the  family  and  duties  to  the 
State,  or,  as  the  Greeks  said,  ceconomic  and  polit- 
ical duties.  The  free  citizen  not  only  acknowl- 
edged no  other  duties  besides  these,  but  he  looked 
down  upon  persons  who  sought  occupation  in 
any  other  sphere.  (Economjr  and  Politics,  how- 
ever, were  very  comprehensive  terms.    The  for- 


mer included  the  three  relations  of  husband  to 
wife,  father  to  children,  and  master  to  slaves  and 
property ;  the  latter,  three  i)ublic  functions,  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  judiciary.  All  (x;cu- 
pations  not  included  under  thest)  six  heads  the 
free  citizen  left  to  slaves  or  resident  foreigners. 
Mone^-making,  in  the  modern  sense,  ho  despised, 
and,  if  he  devoted  himself  to  art  or  philosophy, 
ho  (lid  so  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  State." — T. 
Davidson,  AHstotle,  lik.  1,  ch.  4. — Spartan  Train- 
ing.— "From  his  birth  every  Spartan  belonged 
to  the  state,  which  decided  .  .  .  whether  he  was 
likelv  to  prove  a  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  extinguished,  the  life  of  the  sickly 
or  deformed  infant.  To  the  age  of  seven  how- 
ever the  care  of  the  child  was  delegated  to  it» 
natural  guardians,  yet  not  so  as  to  be  left  wholly 
to  their  discretion,  but  subject  to  certain  estab- 
lished rules  of  treatment,  which  guarded  against 
every  mischievous  indulgence  of  parental  tender- 
ness. At  the  end  of  seven  years  began  a  long 
course  of  public  discipline,  which  grew  constantly 
more  and  more  severe  as  the  boy  approached 
toward  manhood.  The  education  of  the  young 
was  in  some  degree  the  busineas  of  all  the  elder 
citizens;  for  there  was  none  who  did  not  con- 
tribute to  it,  if  not  by  his  active  interference,  at 
least  by  his  presence  and  inspection.  But  it  waa 
placed  imder  the  especial  superintendence  of  an 
officer  selected  from  the  men  of  most  approved 
worth;  and  he  again  chose  a  number  of  youths, 
just  pivst  the  age  of  twenty,  and  who  most  emi- 
nently united  courage  with  discretion,  to  exercise 
a  more  immediate  command  over  the  classes,  into 
which  the  boys  were  divided.  The  leader  of  each 
class  directed  the  sports  and  tasks  of  his  young 
troop,  and  punished  their  offences  with  military 
rigour,  but  was  himself  responsible  to  his  elders 
for  the  mode  in  which  he  discharged  his  office. 
The  Spartan  education  was  simple  in  its  objects; 
it  was  not  the  result  of  any  general  view  of  human 
nature,  or  of  any  attempt  to  unfold  its  various 
capacities:  it  aimed  at  training  men  who  were  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  who 
could  only  be  safe  themselves  while  they  held 
rule  over  others.  The  citizen  was  to  be  always 
ready  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his  country, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  was  therefore  to  be 
equally  fitted  to  command  and  to  obey.  His  body, 
his  mind,  and  his  character  were  formed  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  no  other;  and  hence  the  Spartan 
system,  making  directly  for  its  main  end,  and  re- 
jecting all  that  was  foreign  to  it,  attained,  within 
Its  own  sphere,  to  a  perfection  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire.  The  young  Spartan 
was  perhaps  unable  either  to  read  or  write ;  he 
scarcely  possessed  the  elements  of  any  of  the 
arts  or  sciences  bj'  which  society  is  enriched  or 
adorned:  but  he  could  run,  leap,  wrestle,  hurl 
the  disk,  or  the  javelin,  and  wield  every  other 
weapon,  with  a  vigour  and  agility,  and  grace 
which  were  no  where  surpassed.  These  however 
were  accomplishments  to  be  learnt  in  every 
Greek  palicstra:  he  might  find  many  rivals  in  all 
that  he  could  do ;  but  few  could  approach  him  in 
the  firmness  with  which  he  was  taught  to  suffer. 
From  the  tender  age  at  which  he  left  his  mother's 
lap  for  the  public  schools,  his  life  was  one  con- 
tinued trial  of  patience.  Coarse  and  scanty  fare, 
and  this  occasionally  withheld,  a  light  dress, 
without  any  change  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  bed 
of  reeds,  which  he  himself  gathered  from  the 
Eurotas,  blows  exchanged  with  his  comrades, 
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Btripcs  inflicU'd  by  his  poverners,  more  by  wiiy 
of  cxcrcist*  than  of  piinisliment,  inunHl  him  to 
every  form  of  nuin  and  Imrdship.  .  .  .  The  Muses 
were  upprojiriately  lionoured  at  Hparta  with  a 
sacrifice  on  tlic  eve  of  a  battle,  and  tiie  tinioii  of 
tlie  spear  and  the  lyre  was  a  favourite  theme  witli 
tlie  Laconiun  poets,  and  tliose  who  sanj?  of  Hpar- 
tan  customs.  Tiiougii  l)red  in  tlie  discipline  of 
the  camp,  the  young  Spartan,  like  the  hero  of  the 
Iliiwl,  was  not  a  stranger  to  music  and  poetry.  He 
was  taught  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  tlie  llute  and 
the  lyre:  but  the  strains  with  which  his  memorv 
was  stored,  and  to  which  his  voice  was  formeil, 
were  either  sacred  hymns,  or  breathed  a  martial 
spirit;  and  it  was  because  they  cherished  such 
sentiments  that  the  Homeric  lays,  if  not  intro- 
duced by  Lycurgus,  were  early  welcomed  at 
Sparta.  ...  As  these  musical  exercises  were  de- 
signed to  cultivate,  not  so  much  an  intellectual, 
as  a  moral  taste ;  so  it  was  probably  less  for  the 
sake  of  sharpening  their  ingenuity,  than  of  pro- 
moting presence  of  mind,  and  promptness  of 
decision,  that  the  boys  were  led  into  the  habit  of 
answering  all  questions  proposed  to  them,  with 
a  ready,  pointed,  sententious  brevity,  which  was 
a  proverbial  characteristic  of  Spartan  conversa- 
tion. But  the  lessons  which  were  most  studi- 
ously inculcated,  more  indeed  by  example  than 
by  precept,  were  those  of  modesty,  obedience, 
and  reverence  for  age  and  rank ;  for  these  were  the 
qualities  on  which,  above  all  others,  the  stability 
of  the  commonwealth  reposed.  The  gait  and 
look  of  the  Spartan  youths,  as  they  passed  along 
the  streets,  observed  Xenophon,  breathed  modesty 
and  reserve.  In  the  presence  of  their  elders  they 
were  bashful  as  virgins,  and  silent  as  statues, 
save  when  a  question  was  put  to  them.  ...  In 
truth,  the  respect  for  the  laws,  which  rendered 
the  Spartan  averse  to  innovation  at  home,  was 
little  more  than  another  form  of  that  awe  with 
which  his  early  habits  inspired  him  for  the  magis- 
trates and  the  aged.  With  this  feeling  was  in- 
timately connected  that  quick  and  deep  sense  of 
shame,  which  shrank  from  dishonour  as  the  most 
dreadful  of  evils,  and  enabled  him  to  meet  death 
80  calmly,  when  he  saw  in  it  the  will  of  his 
country."— C.  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 
— Free-School  Ideas  in  Greece. — "  It  is  a  preva- 
lent opinion  that  common  schools,  as  we  now 
have  them,  were  an  American  invention.  No  leg- 
islation, it  is  asserted,  taxing  all  in  order  that  all 
may  be  taught  can  be  traced  back  further  than  to 
the  early  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Those  who  deny 
this  assertion  are  content  with  showing  something 
of  the  sort  in  Scotland  and  Germany  a  generation 
or  two  before  the  landing  of  the  Plymouth  pil- 
grims. The  truth  is,  however,  that,  as  much  of 
our  social  wit  is  now  credited  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  something  of  our  educational  wisdom 
ought  to  be.  Two  centuries  ago  John  Locke,  as 
an  able  political  writer,  was  invited  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  fundamental  laws  for  the  new  colony 
of  Carolina,  and  in  like  manner,  more  than  2,300 
years  ago,  Charondas,  a  master  of  a  similar  type 
m  Magna  Gnecia,  was  called  to  a  similar  task. 
This  was  to  frame  a  series  of  statutes  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  Greek  colony  founcled  about  446 
,  B.  C,  in  the  foot  of  Italy.  This  colony  was 
Thurii,  and  conspicuous  among  the  enactments 
of  Charondas  was  the  following :  '  Charondas 
made  a  law  unlike  those  of  lawgivers  before 
him,  for  he  enacted  that  the  sons  of  the  citi- 
zens should  all  learn  letters  (or  writing)  .  .  . 


the  city  making  payment  to  the  teachers.  He 
thought  that  the  poor,  not  able  to  pay  wages 
them8(>lves,  would  otherwise  fail  of  the  best  triun- 
ing.  He  counted  writing  the  most  important 
study,  and  with  reason.  Through  writing,  most 
things  in  life,  and  those  the  most  useful,  are  ac- 
comijlished  —  as  ballots,  et)istl('8,  laws,  covenants. 
Who  can  suftlciently  praise  the  learning  of  let- 
ters ?  .  .  .  Writing  alone  preserves  the  most  bril- 
liant utterances  of  wise  men  and  the  oracles  of 
gmls,  nay  philosophy  and  all  culture.  All  the.sc 
things  it  alone  hands  down  to  all  future  genera- 
tions. Wherefore  nature  should  be  viewed  as 
the  source  of  life,  but  the  source  of  living  well 
we  should  consider  the  culture  derived  from  writ- 
ing. Inasmuch,  then,  as  illiterates  are  deprived 
of  a  (i^reat  good,  Charondas  came  to  their  help, 

iudgmg  them  worthy  of  public  care  and  outlay, 
i'ormer  legislators  had  caused  tlie  sick  to  be  at- 
tended by  physicians  at  the  public  expense,  think- 
ing their  bodies  worthy  of  cure,  lie  did  more, 
for  he  cured  souls  afflicted  with  ignorance.  The 
doctors  of  the  body  we  pray  that  we  may  never 
need,  while  we  would  fain  abide  for  ever  with 
those  who  minister  to  the  mind  diseased. ' — This 
extract  is  from  the  '  Bibliotheca  Historica '  of 
Diodoru8  8iculus(Book  x.  ^5 13),  who  was  flourish- 
ing at  the  birth  of  Christ  and  was  the  most 
painstaking  chronicler  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  legislation  is  worth  notice  for  more  than 
one  reason.  It  rebukes  the  self-conceit  of  tliose 
who  hold  that  the  education  of  all  at  the  charge 
of  all  is  an  idea  born  in  our  own  time  or  coun- 
try. It  has  also  been  strangely  unnoticed  by 
historians  who  ought  to  have  kept  it  before  the 
people."— 7'^«  JVution,  March  34,  1892,  pp.  230- 
231. — Socrates  and  the  Philosophical  Schools. 
— "Before  the  rise  of  philosophy,  the  teacher  of 
the  jjcople  had  been  the  rhapsode,  or  public 
reciter;  after  that  event  he  gradually  gives  place 
to  the  sophist  (.  .  .  one  who  makes  wise),  or,  as 
he  later  with  more  modesty  calls  himself,  the 
philosopher  (.  .  .  lover  of  wisdom).  The  history 
of  Greece  for  centuries  is,  on  its  inner  side,  a 
history  of  the  struggle  between  what  the  rhap- 
sode represents  and  what  the  philosopher  repre- 
sents, between  popular  tradition  and  common 
sense  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  opinion 
and  philosophy  on  the  other.  The  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  mental  con- 
ditions was  accomplished  for  the  world,  once  for 
all,  by  the  Greeks."— T.  Davidson,  Anatotle,  bk.  1, 
eh.  5. — "There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a 
philosopher  whose  importance  as  a  thinker  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  the  personality  of  the  man 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Socrates.  .  .  .  His  teaching 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  directly  imparted  and 
faithfully  handed  down,  but  could  only  be  left  to 
propagate  itself  freely  by  stirring  up  others  to  a 
similiar  self-culture.  .  .  .  The  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  Socrates  fall  in  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Grecian  history.  Born  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Persian  war,  he  was  a  near  con- 
temporary of  all  those  great  men  who  adorned 
the  age  of  Pericles.  As  a  citizen  of  Athens  he 
could  enjoy  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  city, 
which  united  every  means  of  culture  by  its  un- 
rivalled fertility  of  thought.  Poverty  and  Ioat 
birth  were  but  slender  obstacles  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles.  .  .  .  Socrates,  no  doubt,  began  life  by 
learning  his  father's  trade,  .  .  .  whicli  he  prob- 
ably never  practised,  and  certainly  soon  gave  up. 
He  considered  it  to  be  his  special  calling  to  labour 
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for  the  moral  and  Intfllectiml  Improvement  of 
IjiinHtilf  and  others  —  ii  conviction  which  he  felt 
so  strongly  that  it  ap|>earc(l  to  him  in  tlie  liK'ht 
of  a  divine  revelation.  Aloreover  he  was  con- 
firmed in  it  by  a  Delphic  oracle,  which,  of 
course,,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of, 
but  rather  as  an  additional  support  to  his  re- 
forming zeal.  ...  To  be  independent,  he  tried, 
like  the  Go<ls,  to  rise  superior  to  his  wants;  and 
by  carefully  j^ractising  self-denial  and  abstend- 
ousness,  he  was  really  able  to  boast  that  his  life 
was  more  jjleasant  and  more  free  from  troubles 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  devote  his  whole  powers  to  the  service  of 
others,  without  asking  or  taking  reward;  and 
thus  ho  became  so  engro-ssed  by  his  labours  for 
his  native  city,  that  he  rarely  jjasscd  its  bound- 
aries or  even  went  outside  its  gates.  lie  did  not, 
however,  feel  himself  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  .  .  .  Any  one  convinced 
as  ho  was,  that  care  for  one's  own  culture  mu.st 
precede  care  for  public  business,  and  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  self,  together  with  a 
deep  and  many-sided  experience,  was  a  necessary 
condition  of  public  activity,  must  have  thought 
that,  to  educate  individuals  by  influence,  was 
the  more  pressing  need,  and  have  held  that  he 
was  doing  his  country  a  better  service  by  edu- 
cating able  statesmen  for  it,  than  by  actually 
discharging  a  statesman's  duties.  Accordingly, 
Socrates  never  aimed  at  being  anything  but  a 
private  citizen.  .  .  .  Just  as  little  was  he  desir- 
ous of  being  a  public  teacher  like  the  Sophists. 
He  not  only  took  no  pav,  but  he  gave  no  me- 
thodical course.  He  did  not  profess  to  teach, 
but  to  learn  in  common  with  others,  not  to  force 
bis  convictions  upon  them,  but  to  examine  theirs ; 
not  to  pass  the  truth  that  came  to  hand  like  a 
coin  fresh  from  the  mint,  but  to  stir  up  a  desire 
for  truth  and  virtue,  to  point  out  the  way  to  it, 
to  overthrow  what  was  spurious,  and  to  seek  out 
real  knowledge.  Never  weary  of  talking,  he 
was  on  the  look  out  for  every  opportunity  of 
giving  an  instructive  and  moral  turn  to  the  con- 
versation. Day  by  day  he  was  about  in  the 
market  and  public  promenades,  in  schools  and 
workshops,  ever  ready  to  converse  with  friends 
or  strangers,  with  citizens  and  foreigners,  but 
always  prepared  to  lead  them  to  higher  subjects; 
and  whilst  thus  in  his  higher  calling  serving  God, 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  was  also  serving  his 
country  in  a  way  that  no  one  else  could  do. 
Deeply  as  he  deplored  the  decline  of  discipline 
and  education  in  his  native  city,  he  felt  that  he 
could  depend  but  little  on  the  Sophists,  the 
moral  teachers  of  his  day.  The  attractive  pow- 
ers of  his  discourse  won  for  him  a  circle  of 
admirers,  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  young 
men  of  family,  drawn  to  him  hy  the  most  varied 
motives,  standing  to  him  in  various  relations,  and 
coming  to  him,  some  for  a  longer,  others  for  a 
shorter  time.  For  his  own  part,  ho  made  it  his 
business  not  only  to  educate  these  friends,  but 
to  advise  them  m  everything,  even  in  worldly 
mattere.  But  out  of  this  changing,  and  in  part 
loosely  connected,  society,  a  nucleus  was  grailu- 
ally  formed  of  decided  admirers, — a  Socratic 
school,  which  we  must  consider  imited  far  less 
by  a  common  set  of  doctrines,  than  by  a  conunou 
love  for  the  person  of  Socrates. "— E.  Zeller, 
Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools,  ch.  3. — "No- 
where, except  in  Athens,  do  we  hear  of  a  philo- 
sophic body  with  endowments,  legal  succession, 


and  the  other  rights  of  a  corporation.  This  Idea, 
which  has  never  since  died  out  of  the  world, 
was  due  to  i'lato,  who  bcoueathed  his  garden 
and  aiipointments  in  the  place  called  after  the 
hero  Ilekadcmus,  to  his  followers.  Hut  he  was 
obliged  to  (h)  it  in  the  only  form  possibli;  at 
Athens.  He  made  it  a  rcligicms  foundation,  on 
the  basis  of  a  fixed  worshio  to  the  iMuscs.  .  .  . 
The  head  or  President  of  I'lato's  'Association  of 
the  Pluses,'  was  the  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
connnon  fund,  who  invited  guests  to  their  fi-asts, 
to  which  ea<:h  member  contributed  his  share. 
.  .  .  The  members  had,  moreover,  a  right  to 
attend  lectures  and  use  the  library  or  scientilic 
a])|)ointments,  such  as  maps,  which  belonged  to 
the  school.  It  was  this  endowment  on  a  religious 
basis  which  saved  the  income  and  position  of 
Plato's  school  for  centuries.  .  .  .  This  then  is 
the  first  Academy,  so  often  imiUited  in  so  many 
lands,  and  of  which  our  colleges  are  the  direct 
descendants.  .  .  .  The  school  of  Plato,  then  gov- 
erned by  Xenocrates,  being  the  be([uest  or  an 
Athenian  citizen  who  understotMl  the  law,  seems 
never  to  have  been  as.sailed.  The  schools  of 
Epicurus  and  Zeno  were  perhajw  not  yet  recog- 
nised. But  that  of  Theophrastus,  perhaps  the 
most  crowded,  certainly  the  most  distmctly  philo- 
Macedonian,  .  .  .  this  was  the  school  which  was 
exiled,  and  which  owed  its  rehabilitation  not 
only  to  the  legal  decision  of  the  courts,  but  still 
more  to  the  large  views  of  King  Demetrius,  who 
would  not  tolerate  the  persecution  of  opinion. 
But  it  was  the  other  Demetrius,  the  philosopher, 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  friend  of  Theophrastus, 
to  whom  the  school  owed  most,  and  to  whom 
the  world  owes  most  in  the  matter  of  mu.seums 
and  academies,  next  after  Plato.  For  this  was 
the  man  who  took  care,  during  his  Protectorate 
of  Athens  in  the  interest  of  Casandcr,  to  estab- 
lish a  garden  and  '  peripatos'  for  the  Peripatetic 
school,  now  under  Theophrastus.  ...  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Stoic  school — it  too  the  school 
of  aliens  —  did  not  establish  a  local  foundation 
or  succession,  but  taught  in  public  places,  such 
as  the  Painted  Portico.  In  this  the  Cynical  tone 
of  the  Porch  comes  out.  Hence  the  succession 
depended  upon  the  genius  of  the  leader." — J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  ch.  7. — An 
account  of  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  etc.,  will 
be  found  under  the  caption  Gymnasia. — Univer- 
sity of  Athens. — "  Some  scholars  .  .  .  may  doubt 
if  there  was  anything  at  Athens  which  could 
answer  to  the  College  Life  of  modern  times.  In- 
deed it  must  be  owned  that  formal  history  is 
nearly  silent  on  the  subject,  that  ancient  writers 
take  little  notice  of  it,  and  such  evidences  as  we 
liave  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  a  series  of 
inscriptions  on  the  marble  tablets,  which  were 
covered  with  the  ruins  and  the  dust  of  ages,  till 
one  after  another  came  to  light  in  recent  days, 
to  add  fresh  pages  to  the  story  of  the  past. 
Happily  they  are  both  numerous  and  lengthy, 
and  may  be  already  pieced  together  in  an  order 
which  extends  for  centuries.  They  are  known 
to  Epigraphlc  students  as  the  records  which  deal 
with  the  so-called  Ephebi:  with  the  youths,  that 
is,  just  passing  into  manhood,  for  whom  a  spe- 
cial discipline  was  provided  by  the  State,  to 
fit  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  active  life. 
It  was  a  National  system  with  a  many-sided 
training ;  the  teachers  were  members  of  the  Civil 
Service;  the  registers  were  public  documents, 
and,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  Archives  of  the 
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Sttttc.  The  earlier  InHcriptions  of  the  serlca  diite 
fn)in  the  |)«Ti(Hl  of  Macedonian  nseendency,  but 
In  nuieli  earlier  times  there  had  been  forms  of 
piiblie  drill  prescribed  for  the  Ephebi.  .  .  .  We 
find  from  a  decree,  which,  if  genuine,  dates  even 
from  tlie  days  of  Pericles,  tliat  the  young  men 
of  Cos  were  allowed  by  special  favour  to  share 
the  discinline  of  the  Athenian  Ephebi.  S(K)n 
afterwanls  others  were  admitted  on  all  sides. 
The  aliens  wlio  had  gained  a  competence  as  mer- 
chants or  as  l)ankerH,  found  their  sons  welcomed 
in  the  muka  of  the  oldest  families  of  Athens; 
strangers  tlocked  thither  from  distant  countries, 
not  only  from  the  isles  «)f  Greece,  and  from  the 
coasts  of  the  ^ligean,  but,  as  Hellenic  culture 
mode  its  way  titrough  the  fur  East,  students  even 
of  the  Semitic  race  were  glad  to  enrol  their  names 
upon  the  College  registers,  where  we  may  still 
Bcc  them  with  the  marks  of  their  E>cvcral  nation- 
alities affixed.  The  young  men  were  no  longer, 
like  soldiers  upon  acttnil  service,  beginning 
already  the  real  work  of  life,  and  on  that  account, 
perhaps,  the  term  was  shortened  from  the  two 
ycais  to  one;  but  the  old  associations  lasted 
on  for  ages,  even  in  realistic  Athens,  which  in 
early  politics  at  least  had  made  so  clean  a  sweep. 
The  outwanl  forms  were  still  preserved,  the 
Boldicr's  drill  was  still  enforced,  and  though 
many  another  feature  had  been  added,  the  whole 
institution  bore  upon  its  face  the  look  rather  of 
a  Military  College  than  of  a  training  school  for  a 
scholar  or  a  statesman.  The  College  year  bc^an 
somewhat  later  thnn  the  opening  o*  the  civil 
year,  and  it  was  usual  for  all  the  students  to 
matriculate  together;  that  is,  to  enter  formally 
their  names  upon  the  registers,  which  were 
copied  afterwards  upon  the  marble  tablets,  of 
which  large  fragments  have  survived.  ...  'To 
put  the  gown  on,'  or,  as  we  sliould  say,  'to  be  a 
gownsman,'  was  the  phrase  which  stood  for 
being  a  member  of  the  College;  and  the  gown, 
too,  was  of  black,  as  commonly  among  ourselves. 
But  Philostratus  tells  us,  by  the  way,  that  a 
change  was  made  from  black  to  white  at  the 
prompting  of  Ilerodes  Atticus,  the  munificent 
and  learned  subject  of  the  Antonines,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens.  The  fragment  of  an  inscrip- 
tion lately  found  curiously  confirms  and  supple- 
ments the  writer's  statement.  .  .  .  The  members 
of  the  College  are  spoken  of  as  '  friends '  and 
'  messmates ' ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  form 
of  conventual  life  prevailed  among' them,  with- 
out which  the  drill  and  supervision,  which  are 
constuntly  implied  in  the  inscriptions,  could 
scarcely  have  been  enforced  by  the  officials.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  any  public  buildings  for 
their  use  save  the  gymnasia,  which  in  all  Greek 
towns  were  the  centres  of  educational  routine, 
and  of  which  there  were  several  well  known  at 
Athens.  .  .  .  The  College  did  not  try  to  monopo- 
lise the  education  of  its  students.  It  had, 
indeed,  its  own  tutors  or  instructors,  but  they 
were  kept  for  humbler  drill ;  it  did  not  even  for 
a  long  time  keep  an  organist  or  choirmaster  of 
its  own ;  it  sent  its  students  out  for  teaching  in 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  grammar,  or,  in  a 
word,  for  all  the  larger  and  more  liberal  studies. 
Nor  did  it  favour  any  special  set  of  tenets  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  It  encouraged  impartially 
all  the  schools  of  higher  thought.  .  .  .  The  Head 
of  the  College  held  the  title  of  Cosmetes,  or  of 
rector.  .  ,  .  The  Rector,  appointed  only  for  a 


year  by  popular  election,  was  no  merely  honorary 
head,  but  t4K)k  an  important  part  in  the  real 
work  of  education.  He  was  sometimes  clothed 
witli  priestly  functions.  .  .  .  Tlie  system  of  edu- 
cation thus  described  was  under  the  control  of 
tlie  government  throughout.  ...  It  may  sur- 
prise us  that  our  information  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  inscriptions,  and  that  ancient 
writers  are  all  nearly  silent  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
But  there  was  little  to  attract  the  literary  circles 
in  arrangements  so  nieclianicul  and  formal;  there 
wa«  too  much  of  outward  pageantry,  and  too 
little  of  real  cliuracter  evolved.  ' — W.  W.  Capes, 
Uniternty  Life  in  Ancient  Athenn,  ch.  1. — J.  H. 
Newman,  JIi»toric>d  Sketches,  eft.  4. — The  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian  "may  be  signalised  as 
the  fatal  epoch  at  whicli  several  of  tlie  noblest 
institutions  of  antiquity  were  abolLslied.  He 
shut  the  schools  of  Athens  (A.  D.  5*29),  in  wliich 
aii  uninterrupted  succession  of  philosoi>hers,  sup- 
ported by  a  public  stipend,  had  tauglit  tlic  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Epicurus, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  They 
wcR",  it  is  true,  still  attached  to  paganism,  and 
even  to  the  arts  of  magic." — J.  C.  L.  cle  Sismondi, 
Full  of  the  Ilmian  Empire,  v.  1,  ch.  10. — See 
Athkns:  a.  I).  529. 

Alexandria.  —  "Ptolemy,  upon  whom,  on 
Alexander's  death,  devolved  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  supplies  us  with  the  first  great  instance 
of  wliat  may  be  called  the  cstablisliment  of  Let- 
ters. He  and  Eumenes  may  be  considered  the 
first  founders  of  public  libraries.  ...  A  library, 
however,  was  only  one  of  two  great  conceptions 
brought  into  execution  by  tlie  first  Ptolemy; 
and  as  the  first  was  the  embalming  of  dead 
genius,  so  the  second  was  the  endowment  of 
living.  .  .  .  Ptolemy,  .  .  .  prompted,  or  at  least, 
encouraged,  by  the  celebrated  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lerus,  put  into  execution  a  plan  for  the  formal 
endowment  of  literature  and  science.  The  fact 
indeed  of  tlic  possession  of  an  immense  library 
seemed  sufficient  to  render  Alexandria  a  Univer- 
sity ;  for  what  could  be  a  greater  attraction  to 
the  students  of  all  lauds,  than  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  intellectual  converse,  not  only 
witli  the  living,  but  witli  the  dead,  with  all  who 
had  anywhere  at  any  time  thrown  light  upon 
any  subject  of  inquiry?  But  Ptolemy  deter- 
mined that  his  teachers  of  knowledge  should  be 
as  stationary  and  as  permanent  as  his  books ;  so, 
resolving  to  make  Alexandria  the  seat  of  a  '  Stu- 
dium  Generale,'  he  founded  a  College  for  its 
domicile,  and  endowed  that  College  with  ample 
revenues.  Here,  I  consider,  he  did  more  tlian 
has  been  commonly  done,  till  modern  times.  It 
requires  considerable  knowledge  of  medieval 
Universities  to  be  entitled  to  give  an  opinion ;  as 
regards  Germany,  for  instance,  or  Poland,  or 
Spain ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  a  right  to  speak, 
such  an  endowment  has  been  rare  down  to  the 
sixteenth  ccnturj',  as  well  as  before  Ptolemy. 
...  To  return  to  the  Alexandrian  College.  It 
was  called  the  Museum, — a  name  since  appro- 
priated to  anotlier  institution  connected  with  the 
seats  of  science.  .  .  .  There  was  a  quarter  of  the 
city  so  distinct  from  the  rest  in  Alexandria, 
that  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  suburb.  It 
was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  water's  edge,  and 
had  been  set  aside  for  ornamental  buildings,  and 
was  traversed  by  groves  of  trees.  Here  stood 
the  royal  palace,  here  the  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre; here  the  gymnasia  and  stadium;  here 
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tho  famoiiH  Scrapciim.  And  here  it  wan,  close 
upon  the  Port,  that  Ptolemy  placed  his  Llhrary 
and  College.  Ah  might  Ih)  Hupposed,  the  bullcl- 
ing  waH  worthy  of  its  purpose;  a  noble  portiro 
stretched  along  its  front,  for  e.xercise  or  conver- 
sation, and  opened  upon  tl»e  public  rooms  de- 
voted to  disputations  and  lectures.  A  certain 
number  of  Professors  were  lodged  within  the 
precincts,  and  a  handsome  hall,  or  refectory,  was 
provided  for  the  common  meal.  The  Prelect  of 
the  house  was  a  priest,  whose  appointment  lay 
with  the  government.  Over  the  Library  a  dig- 
nified person  presided.  ...  As  to  the  Profes- 
sors, St)  liberal  was  their  maintenance,  that  a 
philosopher  of  the  very  age  of  the  first  founda- 
tion called  the  place  a  '  bread  basket,'  or  a  '  bird 
coop ' ;  yet,  in  spite  of  accidental  exceptions,  so 
careful  on  the  whole  was  their  selection,  that 
even  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  Ammianus 
describes  the  Museum  under  the  title  of  '  the  last- 
ing abode  of  distinguished  men.'  Philostratus, 
too,  about  a  century  before,  calls  it  'a  table 
gathering  together  celebrated  men. ' .  .  .  As 
time  went  on  new  Colleges  were  added  to  the 
original  Museum;  of  which  one  was  a  founda- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  called  after 
his  name.  ...  A  diversity  of  teachers  secured 
an  abundance  of  students.  '  Hither, '  says  Cave, 
'as  to  a  public  emporium  of  polite  literature, 
congregated,  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
youthful  students,  and  attended  the  lectures  in 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  PliiliHophy,  Astron- 
omy, Music,  Medicine,  and  otiu  r  arts  and  sci- 
ences'; and  hence  proceeded,  us  It  would  ap- 
pear, the  great  Christian  writers  and  doctors, 
Clement,  .  .  .  Origin,  AnatoHu.s,  and  Athana- 
sius.  St.  Gregory  'I'haumaturgus,  in  the  third 
century,  may  be  added;  he  came  across  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  from  Pontus,  as  to  a  place,  says, 
his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  '  to  which  young  men* 
from  all  parts  gathered  together,  who  were  ap- 
plying themselves  to  philosophy.'  As  to  the 
subjects  taught  in  tlie  Museum,  Cave  has  already 
enumerated  the  principal ;  but  he  has  not  done 
justice  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  From  the  time  that  science  got 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  pure  Greeks,  into  those 
of  a  power  which  had  a  talent  for  administra- 
tion, it  became  less  theoretical,  and  bore  more 
distinctly  upon  definite  and  tangible  objects. 
.  .  .  Egyptian  Antiquities  were  investigated,  at 
least  by  the  disciples  of  the  Egyptain  Manetho, 
fragments  of  whose  history  are  considered  to  re- 
mam;  while  Carthaginian  and  Etruscan  had  a 
place  in  llie  studies  of  the  Claudian  College. 
The  Museum  was  celebrated,  moreover,  for  its 
grammarians ;  the  work  of  Hephaestiou  '  de  Me- 
tris '  still  affords  matter  of  thought  to  a  living 
Professor  of  Oxford;  and  Aristarchus,  like  the 
Athenian  Priscian,  has  almost  become  the  nick- 
name for  a  critic.  Yet,  eminent  as  is  the  Alex 
andrian  school  in  these  departments  of  science, 
its  fame  rests  still  more  securely  upon  its  pro- 
ficiency in  medicine  and  mathematics.  Among 
its  physicians  is  the  celebrated  Galen,  who  was 
attracted  thither  from  Pergamus;  and  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  tbit  in 
Ids  time  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  htvving 
studied  at  Alexandria,  was  an  evidence  of  his 
science  which  superseded  further  testimonial. 
As  to  Mathematics,  it  is  suflJcient  to  say,  that, 
of  four  great  ancient  names,  on  whom  the  mod- 
em science  is  founded,  three  came  from  Alexan- 


dria. Arcldmcdes  lnde<-d  was  a  Syracusan ;  but 
the  MuwMim  may  bouHt  of  Apollonius  of  Perga, 
DiophantUH,  a  nativi>  Alexandrian,  and  Euclid, 
whose  country  is  unknown.  To  these  illustri- 
ous names,  may  be  added,  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene, 
to  whom  astronomy  has  obligations  so  consider- 
able; Pappus;  Theon;  and  Ptoiemy,  said  to  bo 
of  Peluslum,  whoso  cciehmted  system,  calleil 
after  him  the  Ptolemaic,  reigned  in  the  schools 
till  the  time  of  Coperniciis,  and  whose  Geog- 
raphy, dealin.;  with  facts,  not  theories,  is  in 
repute  still.  Such  was  the  celebrated  '  Studium ' 
or  University  of  Alexandria;  for  a  while  in  the 
course  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  it  was 
subject  to  rcivcrses,  principally  from  war.  The 
whole  of  the  Hrucliion,  the  (juarter  of  the  city  in 
which  it  was  situated,  was  given  to  the  fiames ; 
and,  when  Hihirion  came  to  Alexandria,  the 
holy  herndt,  whose  i  ule  of  life  did  not  suffer  hira 
to  lodge  in  cities,  took  up  his  hnlgment  with  a 
few  solitjirics  among  the  ruins  of  its  edifices. 
The  schools,  liowever,  and  the  library  continued ; 
the  library  was  reserved  for  the  Caliph  Omar's 
famous  judgment;  as  to  the  schools,  even  as  lato 
as  the  twelfth  century,  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  gives  us  a  surprising  report  of  what  he 
found  in  Alexandria." — J.  H.  Newman,  Ilintor- 
teal  Sketches :  lii«e  and  Proffrenit  of  Universities,  ch. 
8. — "In  the  three  centuries  which  intervened  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Augustus,  Athens  was 
preeminently  the  training  scliool  fcr  philosophy, 
Rhodes,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  only  Greek 
state  of  political  importance  in  which  a  career  of 
grand  and  dignified  activity  was  open  for  tho 
orator,  distinguished  itself  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence, while  Alexandria  rested  its  fame  chiefly 
on  the  excellence  of  its  instruction  in  Philology 
and  Medicine.  At  a  subsequent  peritxl  the  last 
mentioned  University  obtained  even  greater  celeb- 
rity as  having  given  birth  to  a  school  of  philoso- 
phers who  endeavored  to  combine  into  a  species 
of  theosophic  doctrine  the  mental  science  of 
Europe  with  tlie  more  spiritual  minded  iind  pro- 
foundly human  religions  of  the  East.  In  "the 
third  century  Alexandria  became  conspic  lous  as 
the  lieadquarters  of  the  Eclectics  and  NeoPlato- 
nists."— E.  Kirkpatrick,  Eist'l  D>ivelopment  of 
Superior  Instruction  (liarnard'a  Am.  Journal  of 
Education,  v.  24,  pp.  466-467). 

Rome. — "If  we  cast  a  final  glance  at  tV  i^ues- 
tion  of  education,  we  sliall  fln(l  but  little  X  say 
of  it,  as  far  as  regards  the  period  before  Citcro. 
In  the  republican  times  the  state  did  not  tro  iblo 
itself  about  the  training  of  youth :  a  few  prohibit- 
ory regulations  were  laid  down,  and  the  rest  k-ft 
to  private  individuals.  Thus  no  public  instruc- 
tion was  given;  public  schools  there  were,  but 
only  as  private  undertakings  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  of  the  rich.  All  depended  on  the  father ; 
his  personal  character  and  the  care  taken  by  the 
mother  in  education  decided  the  development  of 
the  child's  disposition.  Books  there  were  none ; 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  children.  A  few  rugged  hymns,  such  as  those 
of  the  Salii  and  Arval  brothers,  with  the  songs 
in  Fescennine  verse,  sung  on  festivals  and  at  ban- 
quets, formed  the  poetical  literature.  A  child 
would  hear,  besides,  the  dirges,  or  memorial 
verses,  composed  by  women  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
and  sometimes,  too,  the  public  panegyrics  pro- 
nounced on  their  departed  relatives,  a  distinction 
accorded  to  women  also  from  the  time  of  Camil- 
lus.     Whatever  was  taught  a  boy  by  father  or 
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mother,  or  acquired  externally  to  the  house,  was 
calculated  to  make  the  Roman  '  virtus '  appear 
in  his  eyes  the  highest  aim  of  his  ambition ;  the 
term  including  self-niastery,  an  unbending  Am.- 
ness  of  will,  with  patience,  and  an  iron  tenacity 
of  purpose  in  carrying  through  whatever  was 
once  acknowledged  to  be  right.  The  Greek  pa- 
lestra and  its  naked  combatants  always  seemed 
strange  and  offensive  to  Roman  eyes.  In  the 
republican  times  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium 
were  but  little  in  fashion ;  though  riding,  swim- 
ming, and  other  warlik"  exercises  were  indus- 
triously practised,  as  prej>aration8  for  the  cam- 
paign. The  slave  pa.'dagogus,  assigned  to  young 
people  to  take  charge  of  them,  had  a  higher  posi- 
tion with  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks ;  and  was 
not  allowed  to  let  his  pupils  out  of  his  sight  till 
their  twentieth  year.  The  Latin  Odyssey  of  Livius 
Andronicus  was  the  school-book  lirst  in  use ;  and 
this  and  Enniiis  were  the  only  two  works  to  create 
and  foster  a  literary  taste  before  the  destruction 
of  Carthage.  The  freedman  Sp.  Carvilius  was 
the  first  to  open  a  school  for  higher  education. 
After  this  the  Greek  language  and  literature  came 
into  the  circle  of  studies,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  wars  in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  Asia,  families 
of  distinction  kept  slaves  who  knew  Greek. 
Teachers  quickly  multiplied,  and  were  either 
libcrti,  or  their  descendants.  No  f  rep-born  Roman 
would  consent  to  be  a  paid  tcacuc,  ^or  that 
was  held  to  be  a  degradation.     The  Greek  lan- 

guage  remained  throughout  the  clasi:ical  one  for 
:omans:  they  even  made  their  children  J)egin 
with  Homer.  Ac,  by  the  seventh  century  of  the 
republic,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Pacuvius,  and  Terence, 
had  already  become  old  poets,  dictations  were 
given  to  scholars  from  their  writings.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Virgil  began  under  Augustus,  and 
by  this  time  the  younger  Romans  were  resorting 
to  Athens,  Rhodes,  Apollonia,  and  Mitylene,  in 
order  to  make  progress  in  Greek  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  As  Roman  notions  were  based  en- 
tirely on  the  practical  and  the  useful,  music  was 
neglected  as  a  part  of  education;  while,  as  a  con- 
trast, boys  were  compelled  to  learn  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  by  heart.  Cicero,  who  had 
gone  through  this  discipline  with  other  boys  of 
his  time,  complains  of  the  practice  having  begun 
to  be  set  aside ;  and  Scipio  ./Emilianus  deplored, 
as  an  evil  omen  of  degeneracy,  the  sending  of 
boys  and  girls  to  the  academies  of  actors,  where 
they  learnt  dancing  and  singing,  in  company  with 
young  women  of  pleasure.  In  one  of  these  schools 
were  to  be  found  as  many  as  five  hundred  young 
persons,  all  being  instructed  in  postures  and 
motions  of  the  most  abandoned  kind.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  had 
once  served  the  young  men  as  a  training  for  war, 
fell  into  disuse,  having  naturally  become  object- 
less and  burdensome,  now  that,  under  Augustus, 
no  more  Roman  citizens  chose  to  enlist  in  the 
legions.  Sti'l  slavery  was,  and  continued  to  be, 
the  foremost  r-  .ge  of  the  depravation  of  youth, 
and  of  an  evi;  e^  .cation.  ...  It  was  no  longer 
the  mothers  who  educated  their  own  children: 
they  had  neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  such 
duty,  for  mothers  of  the  stamp  of  Cornelia  had 
disappeared.  Immediately  on  its  birth,  the  child 
was  intrusted  to  a  Greek  female  slave,  with  some 
male  slave,  often  of  the  worst  description,  to  help 
her.  .  .  .  The  young  Roman  was  nut  educated 
in  the  constant  companionship  of  youths  of  his 
owu  age,  under  equal  discipline ;  surrounded  by 


his  father's  slaves  and  parasites,  and  always 
accompanied  by  a  slave  when  he  went  out, 
he  hardly  received  any  other  impressions  than 
such  as  were  calculated  to  foster  conceit,  in- 
dolence, and  pride  in  him." — J.  J.  I.  DOllinger, 
The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  v.  2,  pp.  279-281.— 
Hig^her  Education  under  the  Empire. — "Be- 
sides schools  of  high  eminence  in  Mytilene,  Ephe- 
sus,  Smyrna,  Sidon,  etc.,  we  read  that  Apollonia 
enjoyed  so  high  a  reputatior  for  eloquence  and 
political  science  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Antioch  was  noted  for  a  Museum  modelled  after 
that  of  the  Egyptian  metropolis,  and  Tarsus 
boasted  of  Gymnasia  and  a  University  which 
Strabo  does  not  hesitate  to  desciibe  as  more  than 
rivaling  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  philosophers,  rheto- 
ricians, and  grammarians  wlio  swarmed  in  the 
princely  retinues  of  the  great  Roman  aristocracy, 
and  whose  schools  abounded  in  all  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire  east 
and  west,  were  prepared  for  their  several  call- 
ings in  some  one  or  other  of  these  institutions. 
Strabo  tells  us  .  .  .  that  Rome  was  overrun 
with  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  grammarians,  and 
Juvenal  describes  one  of  the  Quirites  of  the 
ancient  stamp  as  emigrating  in  sheer  disgust 
from  a  city  which  from  these  causes  had  become 
thorou'jhly  and  utterly  Greek.  .  .  .  That  exter- 
nal inducements  were  held  out  amply  sufficient 
to  ])revail  upon  poor  and  ambitious  men  to 
qualify  themselves  at  some  cost  for  vocations  of 
this  description  is  evident  from  the  wealth  to 
which,  as  we  are  told,  many  of  them  rose  from 
extreme  indigence  and  obscurity.  Suetonius,  in 
the  still  extant  fragment  of  his  essay  'de  Claris 
rhetoribus,' after  alluding  to  the  immense  num- 
^ber  of  professors  and  doctors  met  with  in  Rome, 
'draws  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  in- 
dividuals who  had  distinguished  themselves  as 
teachers  of  rhetoric  had  been  elevated  into  the 
senate,  and  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  state.  That  the  profession  of  a  philologist 
was  occasionally  at  least  well  renmnerated  is 
evUent  from  the  facts  recorded  by  the  same 
author  in  his  work  '  de  Claris  grammaticis, '  sect. 
3.  He  there  mentions  that  there  were  at  one 
time  upwards  of  twenty  well  attended  schools 
devoted  to  this  subject  at  Rome,  and  that  one 
fortunate  individual,  Q.  Remmius  Palaemon,  de- 
rived four  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or  con- 
siderably above  three  thousand  a  year,  from 
instruction  in  philology  alone.  Julius  Caesar 
conferred  the  citizenship,  together  with  large 
bounties  in  money,  and  immunity  from  pubnc 
burthens,  on  distinguished  rhetoricians  and  phi- 
lologists, in  order  to  encourage  their  presence  at 
Rome.  .  .  .  That  individuals  who  thus  enjoyed 
an  income  not  greatly  below  the  revenues  of  an 
English  Bishopric  were  not,  as  the  name  might 
lead  us  to  imagine,  employed  in  teaching  the 
accidents  of  grammar,  but  possessed  considerable 
pretensions  to  tliat  higher  and  more  thoughtful 
character  of  the  scholar  which  it  has  been  re- 
served for  modern  Europe  to  exhihit  in  perfec- 
tion, is  not  only  in  itself  highly  probable,  but 
supported  by  the  distinctest  and  most  unim- 
peachable evidence.  Seneca  telle  us  that  history 
was  amongst  the  subjects  professed  by  gram- 
marians, and  Cicero  regards  the  most  thorough 
and  refined  perception  of  all  that  i)trtains  to  the 
spirit  and  individuality  of  the  author  as  an  in- 
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dispensable  requisite  in  those  who  undertake  to 
give  instruction  in  this  subject.  .  .  .  The  grani- 
matici  appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  very 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  teachers  of  colle- 
giate schools  in  England,  and  the  gymnasial  pro- 
fessors in  GJermany. " — E.  Kirkpatrick,  IIM'l  De- 
velopment of  Superior  Iiutruction  (Barnard's  Am. 
Journal  of  Education,  v.  24,  pp.  408-470. 

Medisval. 

The  Chaos  of  Barbaric  Conquest.— "  The 
utter  confusion  subsequent  upon  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  irruption  of  the 
Germanic  races  was  causing,  by  the  mere  brute 
force  of  circumstance,  a  gradual  extinction  of 
scholarship  too  powerful  to  be  arrested.  The 
teaching  of  grammar  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
was  insufllcient  to  check  the  influence  of  many 
causes  leading  to  this  overthrow  of  learning. 
It  was  impossible  to  communicate  more  than 
a  mere  tincture  of  knowledge  to  students  sepa- 
rated from  the  classical  traclition,  for  whom  the 
antecedent  history  of  Rome  was  a  dead  letter. 
The  meaning  of  Latin  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  was  lost.  .  .  .  Theological  notions,  gro- 
tesque and  childish  beyond  description,  found 
their  way  into  etymology  and  grammar.  The 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  discovered  in 
the  verb,  and  mystic  numbers  in  the  parts  of 
speech.  Thus  analytical  studies  like  that  of  lan- 
guage came  to  be  regarded  as  an  oi)en  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  mythologising  fancy ;  and  ety- 
mology was  reduced  to  a  system  of  ingenious 
punning.  .  .  .  Virgil,  the  only  classic  who  re- 
tained distinct  and  living  personality,  passed 
from  poet  to  philosopher,  from  philosopher  to 
Sibyl,  from  Sibyl  to  magician,  by  successive 
stages  of  transmutation,  as  the  truth  about  him 
grew  more  dim  and  the  faculty  to  apprehend 
him  weakened.  Forming  the  stiv'ple  of  education 
in  the  schools  of  the  gnvmmariaus,  and  meta- 
morphosed by  the  vulgar  consciousness  into  a 
wizard,  he  waited  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
dark  ages  to  take  Dante  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
him,  as  the  ivpe  of  human  reason,  through  the 
realms  of  Hell  liud  Purgatory." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
Een/iismnce  in  Italy :  the  Iteeival  of  Learning,  eh.  2. 

Gaul:  dth-5th  Centuries. — "If  institutions 
could  do  all,  if  laws  supplied  and  the  means  fur- 
nished to  society  could  do  everything,  the  in- 
tellectual state  of  Gaulish  civil  society  at  this 
epoch  [4th-5th  centuries]  would  have  been  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  religious  society.  The 
first,  in  fact,  alone  possessed  all  the  institutions 
proper  to  second  the  development  of  nund,  the 
progress  and  empire  of  ideas,  lioman  Gaul  was 
covered  with  large  schools.  The  principal  were 
those  of  Treves,  Bordeaux,  Autun,  Toulouse, 
Poitiers,  Lyons,  Narbonne,  Aries,  Marseilles, 
Vienne,  Besan9on,  &c.  Some  were  very  ancient; 
those  of  Marseilles  and  of  Autun,  for  example, 
dated  from  the  first  cent\iry.  They  were  taught 
philosophy,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  literature, 
grammar,  a'^trology,  all  the  sciences  of  the  age. 
In  the  greater  part  of  these  schools,  indee ',  they 
at  first  taught  only  rhetoric  and  grammar ;  but 
towards  the  fourth  century,  professors  of  phi- 
losophy and  law  were  everywhere  introduced. 
Not  only  were  these  schools  numerous,  and  pro- 
vided with  many  chairs,  but  the  emperors  con- 
tinually took  the  professors  of  new  measures 
into  favor.  Their  interests  are,  from  Constan- 
tiuu  to  Tlieodosiua  the  younger,  the  subject  of 


frequent  imperial  constitutions,  which  sometimes 
extended,  sometimes  conflnned  their  privileges. 
.  .  .  After  the  Empire  was  divided  among  many 
masters,  each  of  them  concerned  himself  rather 
more  about  the  prosperity  of  his  states  and  the 
public  establishments  which  were  in  them. 
Thence  arose  a  momentary  amelioration,  of  wliich 
the  schools  felt  the  elfects,  particularly  those  of 
Gaul,  under  the  administration  of  Constantius 
Clorus,  of  Julian,  and  of  Grutlan.  By  the  side 
of  the  schools  were,  in  general,  placed  other 
analogous  establishments.  Thus,  at  Treves  there 
was  a  grand  library  of  the  imperial  palace,  con- 
cerning which  no  bpecial  information  has  reached 
us,  but  of  which  we  may  judge  by  the  details 
which  have  reached  us  concerning  that  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  last  had  a  librarian  and  seven 
scribes  constantly  occupied  —  four  for  Greek,  and 
three  for  Latin.  They  copied  both  ancient  and 
new  works.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  institu- 
tion existed  at  Treves,  and  in  the  great  towns  of 
Gaul.  Civil  society,  then,  was  provided  with 
means  of  instruction  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. It  was  not  tlie  same  with  religious  so- 
ciety. It  had  at  this  epoch  no  institution  especi- 
ally devoted  to  teaching ;  it  did  not  receive  from 
the  stiite  any  aid  to  this  particular  aim.  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  others,  could  frequent  the  public 
schools;  but  most  of  the  professors  were  still 
pagans.  ...  It  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  in- 
ferior classes,  among  the  people,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  propagated,  especially  in  the  Gauls, 
and  it  was  the  sujierior  classes  which  followed 
the  great  schools.  ^Moreover,  it  was  hardly  until 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  that 
the  Christians  appeared  there,  and  tlien  but  few 
in  numbLi'.  No  other  source  of  study  was  open 
to  them.  The  establishments  which,  a  little 
afterwards,  became,  in  the  Christian  church,  the 
refuge  and  sanctuary  of  instruction,  the  monas- 
teries, were  hardly  commenced  in  the  Gauls.  It 
was  only  after  the  year  360  that  the  two  first 
were  founded  by  St.  JIartin  —  one  at  Liguge, 
near  Poitiers,  tiie  other  at  Marmoutiers,  near 
Tours ;  and  they  were  devoted  rather  to  religious 
contemplation  than  to  teaching.  Any  great 
school,  any  special  institution  devoted  to  the 
service  and  to  the  progress  of  intellect,  was  at 
that  time,  therefore,  wanting  to  the  Christiana. 
.  .  .  All  things  in  the  fifth  century,  attest  the 
decay  of  the  civil  schools.  The  contemporaneous 
writers,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  Mamertius 
Claudianus,  for  example,  deplore  it  lu  every  page, 
saying  that  the  young  men  no  longer  studied, 
that  professors  were  without  pupils,  that  science 
lanjjuished  ami  was  being  lost.  ...  It  was  es- 
pecially the  young  men  of  the  superior  classes 
who  fre(iuented  the  schools;  but  these  classes 
.  .  .  were  in  rapid  dissolution.  The  schools  fell 
with  them ;  the  institutions  still  existed,  but  they 
were  void  —  the  soul  had  quitted  the  body.  The 
intellectual  aspect  of  Christian  society  was  very 
dillerent.  .  .  .  Institutions  began  to  rise,  and  to 
be  regulated  among  ♦he  Christians  of  Gaul.  The 
foundation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  large 
monasteries  of  the  southern  provinces  belongs  to 
the  flret  half  of  the  fifth  century.  .  .  .  The 
monasteries  of  the  south  of  Gaul  were  philosoph- 
ical schools  of  Christianity;  it  was  there  that 
intellectual  men  meflitated,  discussed,  taught;  it 
was  from  thence  that  new  ideas,  daring  thoughta, 
heresies,  were  sent  forth.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  everything  is  changed: 
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there  ui  longer  civil  schools;   ecclesiastical 

scliools  alone  subsist.  Those  great  municipal 
schools  of  Treves,  of  Poitiers,  of  Vienne,  of  Bor- 
deaux, &c.,  have  disappeared;  in  their  place 
Lave  ari.sen  schools  called  cathedral  or  episcopal 
schools,  because  each  episcopal  see  had  its  own. 
The  cathedral  school  was  not  always  alone ;  we 
find  in  certain  dioceses  other  schools,  of  an  un- 
certain nature  and  origin,  wrecks,  perhaps,  of 
some  ancient  civil  school,  which,  in  becoming 
metamorphosed,  had  perpetuated  itself.  .  .  .The 
most  flourishing  of  the  episcopal  schools  from 
the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
were  those  of:  1.  Poitiers.  There  were  many 
schools  in  the  monasteries  of  the  diocese  at  Poi- 
tiers itself,  at  Liffuge,  at  Ansion,  &c.  2.  Paris. 
8.  LeMans.  4.  Bourges.  5.  Clermont.  There 
was  another  school  in  the  town  where  they 
taught  the  Theodosian  code;  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, which  I  do  not  find  elsewhere.  6. 
Vienne.  7.  Chalons-sur-Saone.  8.  Aries.  9.  Gap. 
The  most  flourishing  of  the  monastic  schools  of 
the  same  epoch  were  those  of :  1.  Luxeuil,  in 
Franchc-Comtc.  2.  Fontenclle,  or  Saint  Van- 
drille,  in  Normandy;  in  which  were  about  300 
students.  3.  Sithiu,  in  Normandy.  4.  Saint 
Medard,  at  Soissons.  5.  Lerens.  It  were  easy 
to  extend  this  list ;  but  th'i  prosperity  of  monastic 
schools  was  subject  to  great  vicissitudes;  they 
flourished  under  a  distinguished  abbot,  and  de- 
clined under  his  successor.  Even  in  nunneries, 
study  was  not  neglected ;  that  w^ '  h  Saint 
Cesaire  founded  at  Aries  contained,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century,  two  hundred 
nuns,  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  copying 
books,  sometimes  religious  books,  sometimes, 
probably,  even  the  works  of  the  ancients.  The 
metamorphosis  of  civil  schools  into  ecclesiastical 
schools  was  complete.  Let  us  see  what  was 
taught  in  them.  We  shall  often  find  in  them 
the  names  of  sciences  formerly  professed  in  the 
civil  schools,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  geome- 
try, astrology,  t&c. ;  but  these  were  evidently  no 
longer  taught  except  in  their  relations  to  the- 
ology. This  is  the  foundation  of  the  instruction : 
all  was  turned  into  commentary  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, historical,  philosophical,  allegorical,  moral, 
commentary.  They  desired  only  to  form  priests ; 
all  studies,  whatsoever  their  nature,  were  directed 
towards  this  result.  Sometimes  they  went  even 
further:  they  rejected  the  profane  sciences  them- 
selves, whatever  might  be  the  use  made  of  them. " 
— F.  Guizot,  Uisto}-^  of  Civilization  to  tlie  French 
Revolution,  v.  2,  lect.  4  and  16. 

Ireland. — Scotland. — Schools  of  lona. — Pop- 
ular accounts  represent  St.  Patrick  as  "found- 
ing at  least  a  hundred  monasteries,  and  even 
those  who  consider  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  Irish  colleges  were  raised  by  liis  followers 
after  his  death,  admit  the  fact  of  his  having  es- 
tablished an  episcopal  monastery  and  school  at 
Armagh,  where  he  and  his  clergy  carried  out  the 
8.'imo  rule  of  life  that  he  had  seen  followed  in  the 
churches  of  Gaul.  .  .  .  The  school,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  Catliedral  establishment,  soon 
rose  in  importance.  Gildas  taught  here  for  some 
years  before  joining  St.  Cadoc  at  Llancarvan; 
and  in  process  of  time  the  number  of  students, 
both  native  and  foreign,  so  increased  that  the 
university,  as  we  may  justly  call  it,  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  one  of  which  wis  devoted  en- 
tirely to  students  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Grants 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  were  luude  by  the 


Irish  kings  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  all  through 
the  troublous  times  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, when  Ireland  was  overrun  by  the  Danes, 
and  so  many  of  her  sanctuaries  were  given  to  the 
flames,  the  succession  of  divinity  professors  at 
Armagh  remained  unbroken,  and  has  been  care- 
fully traced  by  Usher.  We  need  not  stop  to  de- 
termine how  many  other  establisLinents  similar 
to  those  of  Armagh  were  really  founded  in  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Patrick.  In  any  case  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  monastic  institute  in  Ireland, 
and  the  extraordinary  ardour  with  which  the 
Irish  coenobites  applied  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  letters  remain  undisputed  facts.  '  Within 
a  century  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,'  says 
Bishop  Nicholson,  'the  Irish  seminaries  had  so 
increased  that  moe.t  parts  of  Eurcpe  sent  their 
children  to  be  educated  here,  and  drew  thence 
their  bishops  and  teachers. '  The  whole  country 
for  miles  round  Leighlin  was  denominated  the 
'  land  of  saints  and  scholars. '  By  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Annagli  could  boast  of  7,000  students,  and 
the  schools  of  Casliel,  Dindaleathglass,  and  Lis- 
more  vied  with  it  in  renown.  This  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  monastic  seminaries  and  schol- 
ars may  be  explained  partly  by  the  constant  immi- 
gration of  British  refugees  who  brought  with 
them  the  learning  and  religious  observances  of 
their  n'ltive  cloisters,  and  partly  by  that  sacred 
and  irresistible  impulse  which  animates  a  newly 
converted  people  to  heroic  acts  of  sacrifice.  In 
Ireland  the  infant  church  was  not,  as  elsewhere, 
watered  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  .  .  .  The 
bards,  who  were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
among  the  early  converts  of  St.  Patrick,  had  also 
a  considerable  share  in  directing  the  energies  of 
their  countrymen  to  intellectual  labour.  They 
formed  the  learned  class,  ana  on  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  were  readily  disposed  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  sacred  letters.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  chapter,  to  notice  even  the  names  of  all 
the  Irish  seats  of  learning,  or  of  their  most  cele- 
brated teachers,  every  one  of  whom  has  his  own 
legend  in  which  sacred  and  poetic  beauties  are  to 
be  found  blinded  together.  One  of  the  earliest 
monastic  schools  was  that  erected  by  Enda,  prince 
of  Orgiel,  in  that  western  island  called  from  the 
wild  flowers  which  even  still  cover  its  rocky  soil, 
Aran-of-the-Flowers,  a  name  it  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Ara-na-naomh,  or  Aran-of- 
the-Saints.  ...  A  little  Icter  St.  Finian  founded 
his  great  school  of  Clonard,  whence,  says  Usher, 
issued  forth  a  stream  of  saints  and  doctors,  like 
tlie  Greek  warriors  from  the  wooden  horse.  .  .  . 
This  desolate  wilderness  was  soon  peopled  by  his 
disciples,  who  are  said  to  have  numbered  3,000,  of 
whom  the  twelve  most  eminent  are  often  termed 
the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Among 
them  none  were  more  famous  than  St.  Columba, 
St.  Kieran,  and  St.  Brendan.  The  flrst  of  tliese 
is  known  to  every  English  reader  as  the  founder 
of  lona ;  and  Kieran,  the  carpenter's  son,  as  he  is 
called,  is  scarcely  less  renowned  among  his  own 
countrymen.  ...  It  was  in  the  year  563  that  St. 
Columba,  after  founding  the  monasteries  of  Doire*- 
Calgaich  and  Dair-magh  in  his  native  land,  and 
incurring  the  enmity  of  one  of  the  Irish  kings, 
determined  on  crossing  over  into  Scotland  in 
order  to  preach  the  faith  to  the  Northern  Picts. 
Accompanied  by  twelve  companions,  he  passed 
the  Channel  in  a  rude  wicker  boat  covered  with 
skins,  and  landed  at  I'ort-uu  Currachan,  ou  a  spot 
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now  marked  by  a  heap  of  huge  conical  stones. 
Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  granted  him 
the  island  of  I,  Hi,  or  Ai,  hitherto  occupied  by 
the  Druids,  and  there  he  erected  the  monastery 
which,  in  time,  became  the  motlier  of  three  hun- 
dred religious  houses.  .  .  .  lona,  or  I-Colum-kil, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Irish,  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  in  the  whole  Western  world.  '  Thither,  as 
from  a  nest,'  says  Odonellus,  playing  on  the 
Latin  name  of  the  founder,  '  these  sacred  doves 
took  their  flight  to  every  quarter. '  They  studied 
the  classics,  the  mechanical  arts,  law,  history, 
and  physic.  They  improved  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry and  horticulture,  supplied  tlie  rude  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  undertaken  to  civilise  with 
ploughshares  and  other  utensils  of  labour,  and 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  forge,  in  the  mysteries 
of  wliich  every  Irish  monk  was  Instructed  from 
his  boyhood.  They  transferred  to  their  new 
homes  all  the  learning  of  Armagh  or  Clonard. 
...  In  every  college  of  Irish  ongln,  by  whom- 
soever they  were  founded  or  on  whatever  soil 
they  flourished,  we  thus  see  study  blended  with 
the  duties  of  the  missionary  and  the  coenobite. 
They  were  religious  houses,  no  doubt,  in  wliich 
the  celebration  ot  the  Church  office  was  often  kept 
up  without  intermission  by  day  and  night;  but 
they  were  also  seminaries  of  learning,  wherein 
sacred  and  profane  studies  were  cultivated  witii 
equal  success.  Not  only  their  own  monasteries  but 
those  of  every  European  country  were  enriched 
witli  their  manuscripts,  and  the  researches  of 
modern  bibliopolists  are  continually  disinterring 
from  German  or  Italian  libraries  a  Horace,  or  an 
Ovid,  or  a  Sacred  Codex  whose  Irish  gloss  betrays 
the  hand  which  traced  its  delicate  letters. " — A.  T. 
Dranc,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  ch.  2. 

Charlemagne. — "If  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  by  his  mere  natural  endowments  soared 
above  other  men,  it  was  Charlemagne.  His  life, 
like  his  stature,  was  colossal.  Time  never  seemed 
wanting  to  him  for  anything  that  he  willed  to 
accomplish,  and  during  his  ten  years  campaign 
against  the  Saxons  and  Lombards,  he  contrived 
to  get  leisure  enough  to  study  grammar,  and 
render  himself  tolerably  proficient  as  a  Latin 
writer  in  prose  and  verse.  He  found  his  tutors 
in  the  cities  that  he  conquered.  When  he  be- 
came master  of  Pisa,  he  gained  the  services  of 
Peter  of  Pisa,  whom  he  set  over  the  Palatine 
school,  which  had  existed  even  under  the  Me- 
rovingian kings,  though  as  yet  it  was  far  from 
enjoymg  the  fame  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
raised  by  the  teaching  of  Alcuin.  He  possessed 
the  art  of  turning  enemies  into  friends,  and  thus 
drew  to  his  court  the  famous  historian,  Paul 
Warnefrid,  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
had  previously  acted  as  secretary  to  Didier,  king 
of  the  Lombards.  .  .  .  Another  Italian  scholar, 
St.  Paulinus,  of  Aquileja,  was  coaxed  into  the 
service  of  the  Frankish  sovereign  after  his  con- 
quest of  Friuli;  I  will  not  say  that  he  was 
bought,  but  he  was  certainly  paid  for  by  a  large 
grant  of  confiscated  territory  made  over  by  di- 
ploma to  '  the  Venerable  Paulinus,  master  of  the 
art  of  grammar. '  But  none  of  these  learned  per- 
sonages were  destined  to  take  so  large  a  part  in 
that  revival  of  learning  which  made  the  glory  of 
Charlemagne's  reign,  as  our  own  countryman 
Alcuin.  It  was  in  781,  on  occasion  of  the  king's 
second  visit  to  Italy,  that  the  meeting  took  place 
at  Parma,   the  result  of  which  was  to  fix  the 


English  scholar  at  the  Frankish  court.  Having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop  and  sover- 
eign to  this  arrangement,  Alcuin  came  over  to 
France  in  782,  bringing  with  him  several  of  the 
best  scholars  of  York,  among  whom  were  Wizo, 
Fredegis,  and  Sigulf.  Charlemagne  received 
him  with  joy,  and  assigned  him  three  abbeys 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  disciples, 
those  namely,  of  Ferri^res,  St.  Lupus  of  Troyes, 
and  St.  Josse  in  Ponthieu.  From  this  time  Al- 
cuin held  the  first  place  in  the  literary  society 
that  surrounded  the  Frankish  sovereign,  and 
filled  an  oflice  the  duties  of  which  were  as  vast 
as  they  were  various.  Three  great  works  at  once 
claimed  his  attention,  the  correction  of  the  litur- 
gical books,  the  direction  of  the  court  academy, 
and  the  establishment  of  other  public  schools 
throughout  the  empire.  .  .  .  But  it  was  as  head 
of  the  Palatine  school  that  Alcuin's  influence 
was  chiefly  to  be  felt  in  tiie  restoration  of  letters. 
Charlemagne  presented  himself  as  his  first  pupil, 
together  with  the  three  princes,  Pepin,  Charles, 
and  Louis,  his  sister  Gisla  and  his  daughter 
Richtrude,  his  councillors  Adalard  and  Angil- 
bert,  and  Eginhard  his  secretary.  Such  illus- 
trious scholars  soon  found  plenty  to  imitate  their 
example,  and  Alcuin  saw  himself  called  on  to 
lecture  daily  to  a  goodly  crowd  of  bishops, 
nobles,  and  courtici's.  The  king  wished  to  trans- 
form his  court  into  a  new  Athens  preferable  to 
that  of  ancient  Greece,  in  so  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  is  to  ,be  preferred  to  that  of  Plato.  All 
the  liberal  arts  were  to  be  taught  there,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  that  each  should  bear  reference  to 
religion,  for  this  was  regarded  as  the  final  end  of 
of  all  learning.  Grammar  was  studied  in  order 
better  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to 
transcribe  them  more  correctly ;  music,  to  which 
much  attention  was  given,  was  chiefly  confined 
t )  the  ecclesiastical  chant;  and  it  was  principally 
to  explain  the  Fathers  and  refute  errors  contrary 
to  the  faith  that  rhetoric  and  dialectics  were 
studied.  ' In  short, '  says  Crevier,  'the  thought 
botli  of  the  king  and  of  the  scholar  who  laboured 
with  him  was  to  refer  all  things  to  religion, 
nothing  being  considered  as  truly  useful  which 
did  not  bear  some  relation  to  that  end. '  At  firat 
Alcuin  allowed  the  study  of  the  classic  poets, 
and  in  his  boyhood,  as  we  know,  he  had  been  a 
greater  reader  of  Virgil  thau  of  the  Scriptures. 
.  .  .  The  authors  whose  study  Charlemagne  and 
Alcuin  desired  to  promote,  were  not  so  much 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  as  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  and  Charlemagne,  in  his  excessive  admira- 
tion of  those  Fathers,  gave  utterance  to  the  wish 
that  he  had  a  dozen  such  men  at  his  court.  The 
'  City  of  God '  was  road  at  the  royal  table,  and 
the  questions  addressed  by  the  court  students  to 
their  master  turned  rather  on  the  obscurities  of 
Holy  Writ  thau  the  difllculties  of  prosody.  In 
one  thing,  however,  they  betrayed  a  classic  taste, 
and  that  was  in  their  selection  of  names.  The 
Royal  Academicians  all  rejoiced  in  some  literary 
soubriquet;  Alcuin  was  Flaccus;  Angilbert,  Ho- 
mer ;  but  Charlemagne  himself  adopted  the  more 
scriptural  appellation  of  David.  The  eagerness 
with  which  this  extraordinary  man  applied  him- 
self to  acquire  learning  for  himself,  and  to  ex- 
tend it  throughout  his  dominions,  is  truly  admir- 
able, when  we  remember  the  enormous  labours 
in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged." — A.  T. 
Drune,  Christian  Schools  ami  Scliolars,  ch.  5. — See, 
also,  School  of  tiie  Palace,  Charlkmaone's. 
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Eng;land  :  King  Alfred. — King  Alfred  "gath- 
ered round  him  at  his  own  court  the  sons  of  his 
nobility  to  receive,  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
children,  a  better  education  than  their  parents 
would  he  able  or  willing  to  give  them  in  their 
own  households.  To  this  assemblage  of  pupiln 
Asser  has  attached  the  name  of  school,  and  a 
violent  controversy  once  distracted  the  literary 
world  concerning  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  to  be  understood,  and  whether  it  was  not 
the  beginning  or  origm  of  a  learned  institution 
still  existing.  In  speaking  of  this  subject,  Asser 
has  taken  occasion  to  enumerate  and  describe  the 
children  who  were  born  to  Alfred  from  hii  wife 
Elswitha,  daughter  of  Ethelred  the  '  Big,'  alder- 
man of  the  Gaini,  and  a  noble  of  great  wealth 
and  iiilluence  in  Alercia.  '  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, '  says  Asser,  '  which  he  had  by  his  wife  above 
mentioned,  were  Ethelded  the  eldest,  after  whom 
came  Edward,  then  Ethelgiva,  then  Ethelswitha, 
and  Ethelwerd,  besides  those  who  died  in  their 
infancy,  one  of  whom  was  Edmund.  Ethelfled, 
when  she  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age,  was 
imited  to  Ethelred,  earl  of  Mercia ;  Ethelgiva  was 
dedicated  to  Go<l,  and  submitted  to  the  rules  of 
a  monastic  life ;  Ethelwerd,  the  youngest,  by  the 
Divine  counsels  and  admirable  prudence  of  the 
king,  was  consigned  to  the  schools  of  learning, 
where,  with  the  children  of  almost  all  the  no- 
bility of  the  country,  and  many  also  who  were 
not  nobie,  he  prospered  under  the  diligent  care 
of  his  teachers.  Books  in  both  languages,  namely, 
in  Latin  and  Saxon,  were  read  in  the  school. 
They  also  learned  to  write ;  so  that,  before  they 
were  of  an  age  to  practise  manly  arts,  namely 
hunting  and  such  other  pursuits  as  betit  noble- 
men, they  became  studious  and  clever  in  the  lib- 
eral arts.  Edward  and  Ethelswitha  were  bred 
up  in  the  king's  court,  and  received  great  atten- 
tion from  their  servants  and  nurses;  nay,  they 
continue  to  this  day,  with  the  love  of  all  about 
them,  and  shew  auability,  and  even  gentleness, 
toward''  all,  both  foreigners  and  natives,  and  are 
in  complete  subjection  to  their  father;  nor,  among 
their  other  studies  which  appertain  to  this  life 
and  are  fit  for  noble  youths,  are  they  suffered  to 
pass  their  time  idly  and  unprofitably,  without 
learning  the  liberal  arts;  for  they  have  carefully 
learned  the  Psalms  and  Saxon  books,  especially 
the  Saxon  Poems,  and  are  continually  in  the 
habit  of  making  use  of  books.'  The  schools  of 
learning,  to  which  Asser  alludes  in  this  passage, 
as  formed  for  the  use  of  the  king's  children  and 
the  sons  of  his  nobles,  are  again  mentioned  else- 
where by  the  same  author,  as  '  the  school  which 
he  had  studiously  collected  together,  consisting 
of  many  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  nation: '  and 
in  a  tl.'ird  passage,  Asser  speaks  of  the  'sons  of 
the  nobility  who  were  bred  up  in  the  royal  house- 
hold.' It  IS  clear,  then,  from  these  expressions, 
that  the  king's  exertions  to  spread  learning  among 
his  noblea  and  to  educate  his  own  children,  were 
of  a  most  active  and  personal  nature,  unconnected 
with  any  institutions  of  a  more  public  character: 
the  school  was  kept  in  his  own  household,  and 
not  in  a  public  seat  of  learning.  We  may  per- 
haps adduce  these  expressions  of  Asser  as  militat- 
ing against  the  notion,  that  an  University  or 
Public  Seminary  of  Learning  existed  in  the  days 
of  Alfred.  Though  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
several  monasteries,  and  other  societies  of  monks 
and  churchmen,  would  employ  a  portion  of  their 
idle  time  iu  teuchiug  youth,  and  prosecuting  their 


own  studies ;  yet  there  is  no  proof  that  an  aiithor- 
ized  seat  of  learning,  such  as  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  existed  in  England,  until 
many  hundred  3'cars  after  the  time  of  Alfred. " — 
J.  A.  Giles,  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
ch.  21. 

Saracenic  and  Moorish  learning. — "Even as 
early  as  the  tenth  century,  persons  having  a  taste 
for  learning  and  for  elegant  amenities  found  their 
way  into  Spain  from  ail  adjoining  countries;  a 
practice  in  subsequent  years  still  more  indulged 
in,  when  it  became  illustrated  by  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  Gilbert,  who  .  .  .  passed  from  the  Intidel 
University  of  Cordova  to  the  papacy  of  Rome. 
The  khalifs  of  the  West  carried  out  the  precepta 
of  Ali,  the  fourth  successor  of  Mohammed,  in  the 
patronage  of  literature.  They  established  libra- 
ries in  all  their  chief  towns ;  it  is  said  that  not 
fewer  than  seventy  were  in  existence.  To  every 
mosque  was  attached  a  public  school,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  instructetl  in  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
For  those  in  easier  circumstances  there  were  acad- 
emies, usually  arranged  in  twenty-five  or  thirty 
apartments,  each  calculated  for  accommodating 
four  students ;  the  academy  being  presided  over 
by  a  rector.  In  Cordova,  Granada,  and  other 
great  cities,  there  were  universities  frequently 
under  the  superintendence  of  Jews;  the  Moham- 
medan maxim  being  that  the  real  learning  of  a 
man  is  of  more  public  importance  than  any  par- 
ticular religious  opinions  he  may  entertain.  In 
this  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Asiatic 
khalif,  Ilaroun  Alraschid,  who  actually  conferred 
the  superintendence  of  his  schools  on  John  i^asue, 
a  Nestorian  Christian.  The  ^lohammedan  liber- 
ality was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  intolerance 
of  Europe.  ...  In  the  universities  some  of  the 
profesHors  of  polite  literature  gave  lectures  on 
Arabic  classical  works;  others  taught  rhetoric 
or  composition,  or  mathematics,  or  astronomy. 
From  these  institutions  many  of  the  1,  ractices  ob- 
served in  our  colleges  were  derived.  They  held 
Commencements,  at  which  poems  were  read  and 
orations  deliv  jred  in  presence  of  the  public. 
They  had  also,  in  addition  to  these  schools  of  gen-, 
eral  learning,  professional  ones,  particularly  for 
medicine.  With  a  pride  perhaps  not  altogether 
inexcusable,  the  Arabians  boasted  of  their  lan- 
guage as  being  the  most  perfect  spoken  by  man. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  then  surprising  that,  in  the  Arabian 
schools,  great  attention  v.-as  paid  to  the  study  of 
language,  and  that  so  many  celebrated  grammar- 
ians were  produced.  By  these  scholars,  diction- 
aries, similar  to  those  now  in  use,  were  composed ; 
their  copiousness  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  them  consisted  of  sixty  volumes,  the 
definition  of  each  word  being  illustrated  or  sus- 
tained by  quotations  from  Arab  authors  of  ac- 
knowledged repute.  They  had  also  lexicons  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew;  and  cyclopedias  such  as 
the  Historical  Dictionary  of  Sciences  of  Mo- 
hammed Ibn  Abdallah,  of  Granada." — .1.  W. 
Draper,  Hist,  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  2. — "  The  Saracenic  kings  formed 
libraries  of  unparalleled  size  and  number.  That 
of  Hakem  amounted  to  600,000  volumes,  of  which 
44  were  employed  in  the  mere  catalogue.  Up- 
wards of  70  public  libraries  were  est^iblished  in 
his  dominions.  100,000  volumes  were  numbered 
in  the  library  of  Cairo,  and  were  freely  lent  to 
the  studious  citizen.  Tin  taste  of  the  sovereign 
conamunicuted  itself  to  the  subject,  and  a  private 
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doctor  declared  that  hu  books  were  suffloicnt  to 
load  400  camels.  Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  at- 
tentive to  the  foundation  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Eighty  of  the  latter  institutions  adorned  Conlovii 
in  the  reign  of  Hakem;  in  the  fifteenth  century 
fifty  were  scattered  over  the  city  and  plain  of 
Granada.  *200,000  dinars  (about  £100,000  ster- 
ling) were  expended  on  the  foundation  of  a  single 
college  at  Baghdad.  It  was  endowed  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  15,000  dinars,  and  was  attended 
by  6,000  students.  The  princes  of  the  house  of 
Onieya  honoured  the  Spanish  academies  by  their 
presence  and  studies,  and  competed,  not  without 
.5-uccess,  for  the  prizes  of  learning.  Numerous 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruction 
were  founded  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs.  .  .  . 
In  this  manner  the  Arabians,  within  two  centuries, 
constructed  an  apparatus  for  mental  imjirovc- 
ment  which  hitherto  had  not  been  equalled  save 
in  Alexandria,  and  to  which  the  Church,  after 
ruling  the  intellect  of  Europe  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  could  offer  no  parallel." — The  In- 
telle''tital  lietival  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Westminster 
Revieici,  January,  1876). 

Scholasticism.  —  Schoolmen.  —  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Roman  empire,  ' '  the  loss  of  the  dig- 
nity of  political  freedom,  tlie  want  of  the  cheer- 
fulness of  advancing  prosperity,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  file  less  philosophical  structure  of  the  Latin 
language  for  tlie  delicate  intellectual  mechanism 
of  the  Greek,  fixed  and  augmented  the  prevalent 
feebleness  and  barrenness  of  intellect.  3Ien  for- 
got, or  feared,  to  consult  nature,  to  seek  for  new 
truths,  to  do  what  the  great  discoverers  of  other 
times  had  done;  they  were  content  to  consult 
libraries,  to  study  and  defend  old  opinions,  to 
talk  of  what  great  geniuses  had  said.  They 
sought  their  philosophy  in  accredited  treatises, 
and  dared  not  question  such  doctrines  as  they 
there  found.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the  Christian 
religion  had  become  the  leading  bubject  of  men's 
thoughts;  and  divines  had  put  forward  its  claims 
to  be,  not  merely  the  guide  of  men's  lives,  and 
the  means  of  reconciling  them  to  their  heavenly 
Master,  but  also  to  be  a  Philosophy  in  the  widest 
sense  in  which  the  term  had  been  used ; —  a  con- 
sistent speculative  view  of  man's  condition  and 
nature,  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed. 
...  It  was  held,  without  any  regulating  prin- 
ciple, that  the  philosophy  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  world  by  the  great  geniuses  of 
heathen  antiquity,  and  the  philosophy  which  was 
deduced  from,  and  implied  by,  the  Revelations 
made  by  God  to  man,  must  be  identical;  and, 
therefore,  that  Theology  is  the  only  true  philoso- 
phy. .  .  .  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the 
opmion  which  prevailed,  concerning  the  nature 
of  philosophical  truth ;  a  view  supported  by  the 
tlieory  of  Plato,  the  practice  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
general  propensities  of  the  human  mind :  I  mean 
the  opinion  that  all  science  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  reasoning  alone ; —  that  by  analyzing 
and  combining  the  notions  which  common  lan- 
guage brings  before  us,  we  may  learn  all  that  we 
can  know.  Thus  Logic  came  to  include  the 
whole  of  Science ;  and  accordingly  this  Abelard 
expressly  maintained.  .  .  .  Thus  a  Universal 
Science  was  established,  with  the  authority  of  a 
Religious  Creed.  Its  universality  rested  on  er- 
roneous views  of  the  relation  v)f  words  and  truth ; 
its  pretensions  as  a  science  were  admitted  by  the 
servile  temper  of  men's  intellects;  and  its  re- 
ligious authority  was  assigned  it,  by  making  all 


truth  part  of  religion.  And  as  Religion  claimed 
as.sent  withii'  iierown  jurisdiction  under  the  most 
solemn  anci  imperative  sanctions,  Philo.sophy 
shared  in  her  imperial  power,  and  dissent  from 
their  doctrines  was  no  longer  blameless  or  allow- 
able. Error  became  wicked,  dissent  became 
heresy;  to  reject  the  received  luiman  t.)ctrines, 
was  nearly  the  same  ay  to  doubt  the  Divine 
declarations.  The  Scholastic  Philosopliy  claimed 
the  assent  of  all  believ  "s.  The  external  form, 
the  details,  and  the  text  of  this  Philosophy,  were 
taken,  in  a  great  measure,  from  Aristotle ;  though, 
in  the  spirit,  the  general  notions,  and  the  style 
of  interpretation,  Phito  and  the  Platonists  had 
no  incon.siderable  share.  ...  It  does  not  belong 
to  our  purpose  to  consider  either  the  theological 
or  the  metaphysical  doctrines  which  form  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  treatises  of  the  schoolmen.  Per- 
haps it  may  hereafter  appear,  that  8<Jme  light  is 
thrown  on  some  of  the  iiuestions  which  have  oc- 
cupied metaphysicians  in  all  ages,  by  th  it  exam- 
ination or  the  history  of  the  Progressive  Sciences 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged;  but  till  W'.  arc 
able  to  analyze  the  leading  controvci'sies  of  tiiis 
kind,  it  would  he  of  little  service  to  speak  of 
them  in  detail.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that 
many  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  refer  to  the 
great  question,  '  What  is  the  relation  between 
actual  things  and  general  terms  ? '  Perhaps  in 
modern  times,  the  actual  things  would  be  more 
commonly  taken  as  the  point  to  start  from ;  and 
men  would  begin  by  considering  how  classe?  :ind 
universals  are  obtained  from  individuals.  But 
the  schoolmen,  founding  their  speculations  on 
the  received  modes  of  considering  such  subjects, 
to  which  both  Aristotle  and  Plato  had  con- 
tributed, travelled  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
endeavored  to  di.scover  how  individuals  were  de- 
duced from  genera  and  species ; —  what  was  '  the 
Principle  of  Individuation.'  This  was  variously 
stated  by  different  reasoners.  Thus  Conaventura 
solves  the  difiiculty  by  the  aid  of  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  of  Matter  and  Form.  Tiio  individual 
derives  from  the  Form  the  proper*  v  of  being 
something  and  from  the  Matter  the  property  of 
being  that  particular  thing.  Duns  Scotus,  the 
great  adversary  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  theology, 
placed  the  principle  of  Individuation  in  '  a  cer- 
tain determining  positive  entity, '  which  his  school 
called  Hnjcceity  or  '  thisness. '  '  Thus  an  in- 
dividual man  is  Peter,  because  his  humanity  is 
combined  with  Petreity, '  The  force  of  abstract 
terms  is  a  curious  que^u-ion,  and  some  remarkable 
experiments  in  their  use  had  been  made  by  the 
Latin  Aristotelians  before  this  time.  In  the  same 
way  in  which  we  talk  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  a  thing,  they  spoke  of  its  '  quiddity.  We 
may  consider  the  reign  of  mere  disputation  as 
fully  established  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  [the  Middle  Ages] ;  and  the  only  kind  of 
philosophy  henceforth  studied  was  one  m  which 
no  sound  physical  science  had  or  could  have  a 
place." — W.  Wliewell,  Hist,  of  tJie  Inductive 
Sciences,  bk.  1,  cJi.  4  (f.  1). — "Scholasticism  was 
philosophy  in  the  .service  of  established  and  ac- 
cepted theological  d(K;trines.  .  .  .  Jlore  par- 
ticularly. Scholasticism  was  the  reproduction  of 
ancient  philosophy  under  the  control  of  ecclesi- 
astical doctrine.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Scholastics 
(doctores  scholastici)  which  was  given  to  the 
teachers  of  the  septem  liberales  artes  [seven  liberal 
arts]  (grammar,  dialectic,  riietoric,  in  the  Tri- 
vium;  arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and  astrou- 
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omy,  in  the  Qundrivium),  or  ut  Icnst  some  of 
them,  in  the  Cloister-Scliools  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, as  also  to  teaeliera  of  tiieology,  was  after- 
wanlfa  given  to  all  who  occupied  themselves  with 
the  sciences,  and  especially  with  philosophy. 
.  .  .  Johannes  Scotus,  or  Erigena  [ninth  centurjyf] 
is  the  earliest  noteworthy  philosopher  of  the 
Scholastic  period.  ITc  was  of  Scottish  nation- 
ality, but  was  proba'  born  and  brought  up  in 
Ireland.  At  the  call  >;(  Charles  the  Bald  he  emi- 
grated to  France." — P.  Ueberweg,  Jlist.  of  Phi- 
lonDphii,  V.  1,  pp.  355-484. — "Scholasticism,  at  the 
last,  from  the  prodigious  mental  activity  which 
it  Itept  up,  becamo  a  tacit  universal  insurrection 
against  authority:  it  was  the  swelling  of  the 
ocean  before  the  storm.  ...  It  was  a  sign  of  a 
great  awakening  of  the  human  mind  when  theo- 
logians thought  it  both  their  duty  and  their 
privilege  to  philosophize.  There  was  a  vast 
waste  of  intellectual  labor,  but  still  it  was  Intel - 
Icciual  labor,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  not  in  the 
end  unfruitful." — C.  J.  Stille,  Studies  in  Medi<r.- 
ral  Ilidory,  ch.  13. — "  Scholasticism  had  its  hour 
of  glory,  its  erudite  doctors,  its  eloquent  pro- 
fessors, chief  among  wliom  was  Abelard  (1079- 
1142).  ...  At  a  time  when  printing  did  not  ex- 
ist, when  manuscript  copies  were  rare,  a  teacher 
who  combined  knowledge  with  the  gift  of  speech 
was  a  phenomenon  of  incomparable  interest,  and 
students  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  take 
advantage  of  his  lectures.  Abelard  is  the  most 
brilliant  representative  of  the  scholastic  peda- 
gogy, with  an  original  and  personal  tendency 
towards  the  emancipation  of  the  mind.  'It, is 
ridiculous,'  he  said,  'to  preach  to  others  what 
we  can  neither  make  them  understand  nor  under- 
stand ourselves. '  With  more  boldness  than  Saint 
Anselm,  he  applied  dialectics  to  theology,  and 
attempted  to  reason  out  the  groimds  of  his  faith. 
The  seven  liberal  arts  constituted  what  may  be 
called  the  secondarj^  instruction  of  the  Middle 
Age,  such  as  was  given  iu  the  claustral  or  con- 
ventual schools,  and  later,  in  the  universities. 
The  liberal  arts  were  distributed  into  two  courses 
of  study,  known  as  the  '  triviuin'  and  the  '  quad- 
rivium.'  The  'trivium'  comprised  grammar 
(Latin  grammar,  of  course),  dialectics,  or  logic, 
and  rhetoric ;  and  the  '  quadrivium,'  music,  anth- 
n.etic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  It  is  important 
to  note  the  fact  that  this  programme  contains 
only  abstract  and  formal  studies, —  no  real  and 
concrete  studies.  Tlie  sciences  which  teach  us 
to  know  man  and  the  world,  such  as  history, 
ethics,  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  were 
omitted  and  unknown,  save  perhaps  in  a  few  con- 
vents of  the  Benedictines.  Nothing  which  can 
truly  educate  man,  and  develop  his  faculties  as  a 
whole,  enlists  the  attention  of  the  IVIiddle  Age. 
From  a  coui-se  of  study  thus  limited  there  might 
come  skillful  reasoners  and  men  formidable  in 
argument,  but  never  fully  developed  men.  The 
methods  employed  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of 
the  Middle  Age  were  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  when  men  were  not  concerned  about 
liberty  and  intellectual  freedom ;  and  when  they 
thought  more  about  the  teaching  of  dogmas  than 
about  the  training  of  the  intelligence.  The 
teachers  recited  or  read  their  lectures,  and  the 
pupils  learned  by  heart.  Vhe  discipline  was 
harsh.  Corrupt  human  nature  was  distrusted.  In 
1363,  pupils  were  forbidden  the  use  of  benches 
and  cliairs,  on  the  pretext  that  such  high  seats 
were  an  encouragement  to  pride.     For  securing 


obedience,  corporal  chastisements  were  used  and 
abused.  The  rod  is  in  fashion  in  the  fifteenth  as 
it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century.  '  There  is  no 
other  difference, '  says  an  historian,  '  except  that 
the  rods  in  th  j  flfteenth  century  are  twice  as  long 
as  those  in  Jie  fourteenth.'  " — G.  Compayre,  The 
Hint,  of  Ttdngogy ;  trans,  by  W.  If.  Payne,  ch.  4. 
Universities,  Their  Rise. — Abelard.—"  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  instruction 
was,  speaking  generally,  and  allowing  for  transi- 
tory periods  of  revival,  and  for  a  few  excep- 
tional schools,  a  shrunken  survival  of  the  old 
'  trivium  et  quadrivium. '  The  lessons,  when  not 
dictated  and  learnt  by  heart  from  notes,  were  got 
up  from  bald  epitomes.  All  that  was  taught,  more- 
over, was  taught  solely  witii  a  view  to  '  pious  uses.' 
Criticism  did  not  exist ;  the  free  spirit  of  specu- 
lation could  not,  of  course,  exist.  ...  As  we 
approach  the  period  which  .saw  the  birth  of  those 
institutions  known  r.s  Studia  Publica  or  Geiier- 
alia,  and  ere  long  to  be  known  as  '  universities,' 
we  have  to  extend  our  vision  and  recognize  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  those  changes  in 
the  social  condition  of  Europe  which  made  great 
central  schools  possible  —  schools  t'  be  frequented 
not  merely  by  the  j'oung  ecclesiastic,  but  by  lay- 
men. Among  other  causes  which  led  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  demand  for  education  among  the  laity, 
was,  I  think,  the  institution  or  reorganization  of 
municipalities.  It  was  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  that  the  civic  Communes  (Com- 
munia)  began  to  seek  and  obtain,  from  royal  and 
other  authorities,  charters  of  incorporation  con- 
stituting their  internal  government  and  confer- 
ring certain  freedoms  and  privileges  as  against 
the  encroachment  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  feudal 
barons.  .  .  .  About  the  same  time,  and  some- 
what prior  to  this,  trade  guilds  had  been  formed 
in  many  cities  for  mutual  protection,  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  and  the  internal  regulation  of 
the  various  crafts.  There  immediately  followed 
a  desire  for  schools  in  the  more  important  com- 
mercial towns.  In  Italy  such  schools  arose  in 
Bologna,  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Florence;  and  in 
Germany  they  arose  in  Lllbeck,  Hamburg,  Bres- 
.au,  Nordhauseu,  Stettin,  Leipsic,  and  Ni^rn- 
berg.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  these 
city  schools  was,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Church, 
or  to  have  been  always  taught  by  priests;  fur- 
ther, that  the  native  tongue  (German  or  Italian, 
as  tlie  case  might  be)  was  taught.  Reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  seem  to  have 
formed  the  staple  of  the  instruction.  The  cus- 
tom of  dictating,  writing  down,  and  then  learn- 
ing by  heart  what  was  written — universal  in 
the  schools  of  the  preceding  centuries  —  was, 
of  course,  still  followed  in  these  burgh  schools. 
This  custom  was  almost  inevitable.  .  .  .  'The  in- 
creased communication  with  Africa  and  the  East 
through  the  Crusades  had  introduced  men  to  a 
standard  of  learning  among  the  Arabs,  unknown 
in  Europe.  Outside  the  school,  the  order  of  chiv- 
alry had  introduced  a  new  and  higher  ethical 
spirit  than  had  been  known  in  the  previous  cen- 
turies. Civic  communities  and  trade  guilds  were 
forming  themselves  and  seeking  charters  of  in- 
corporation. Above  all,  the  Crusiules,  by  stimu- 
lating the  ardour  and  exciting  the  intellects  of 
men,  had  unsettled  old  convention  by  bringing 
men  of  all  ranks  within  the  sacred  circle  of  a  com- 
mon enthusiasm,  and  into  contact  with  foreign 
civilizations.    The  desire  for  a  higher  education, 
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and  the  impulse  to  more  profoimd  Investigation, 
tliat  cliaractcrized  the  b<'ginning  and  course  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  thus  only  a  part  of  a 
widespread  movement,  political  and  moral.  .  .  . 
While  the  Romano-Hellenic  schools  had  long  dis- 
appeared, there  still  existed,  in  many  towns, 
episcopal  schools  of  a  high  class,  many  of  which 
might  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  the  old 
imp';rial  provincial  institutions.  ...  In  Bologna 
and  Paris,  Ilheims  and  Naples,  it  was  so.  The 
arts  curriculum  professed  in  these  centres  was,  f  ,r 
the  time  and  state  of  knowledge,  good.  Tiiese 
schools,  indeed,  had  never  .juite  lost  the  fresh 
impulse  given  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
.  .  .  Accordingtomy  view  of  educational  history, 
the  great '  studia  publica '  or  '  wueralia'  arose  out 
of  them.  They  were  themselvt  >.  in  a  narrow  sense, 
already  'studia  publica.'  .  .  .  Looking,  lirst,  to 
the  germ  out  of  which  the  universities  grew,  I 
think  we  must  say  that  the  univorsities  may  >'e 
regarded  as  a  natural  development  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  monastery  schools ;  but  if  \  e  seek  for  an 
external  motive  force  urging  men  to  undertake 
the  more  profound  and  iudcpeudent  study  of  t'le 
liberal  arts,  we  can  find  it  only  in  the  Saracenic 
schools  of  Bagdad,  Babylon,  Alexandria,  and 
Cordova.  ...  To  fix  precisely  the  date  of  the 
rise  of  the  first  specialized  schools  or  universities 
is  impossible,  for  the  simple  rea.son  that  they 
were  not  founded.  .  .  .  The  simplest  account  of 
the  new  luiiversity  origins  is  the  most  correct. 
It  would  appear  that  certain  active-minded  men 
of  marked  eminence  l)egan  to  give  instructlor  in 
medical  subjects  at  Salerno,  and  in  law  at  Bo- 
logna, in  a  spirit  and  manner  not  previously 
attempted,  to  youths  who  hr.l  left  the  monastery 
and  cathedral  schools,  and  who  desired  to  equip 
themselves  for  professional  life.  Pupils  flocked 
to  them ;  and  the  more  able  of  these  students, 
finding  that  there  was  a  public  demand  for  this 
higher  specialized  instruction,  remained  at  head- 
quarters, and  themselves  became  teachca  or 
doctors.  The  Church  did  not  found  uni»'ersities 
any  more  than  it  founded  the  order  of  'jliivalry. 
They  were  founded  by  a  concurrence  (rot  wholly 
fortuitous)  of  able  men  who  had  somet  Ling  they 
wished  to  teach,  ant  of  youths  w-ho  desired  to 
learn.  None  the  less  were  the  acquie.'  cencc  and 
protection  of  Caurch  \m\  State  necessa.y  in  those 
days  for  the  fostering  of  these  infant  jeminaries. 
...  Of  the  three  great  schools  which  we  have 
named,  there  is  sufficient  grmi'id  for  believing 
that  Ihe  first  to  reach  such  a  development  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  stu^iium  t^enerale  or 
university  was  tlie  '  Schola  Salernitana, '  althougli 
it  never  was  a  university,  technically  speaking." 
— S.  S.  Laurie,  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Uni- 
versities, lect.  6-7. — "Ideas,  till  this  time  scat- 
tered, or  watched  over  in  the  various  ecclesiastical 
schools,  began  to  converge  to  a  common  centre 
The  great  name  of  University  was  recognised  In 
the  capital  of  France,  tt  the  moment  tiiai  die 
French  tongue  had  '/econie  almo^'  'mivjrsal. 
The  conquests  of  the  Normans,  and  tlie  rst  cru- 
sade, had  spread  its  powerfully  philosoph.  Miom 
in  every  direction,  to  England,  to  Sicily,  i.  \1  to 
Jerusalem.  This  circumstance  alone  in*  ested 
France,  central  France,  Paris,  with  an  immc  ase  at- 
tractive power,  by  degrees,  Parisian  Frencii  be- 
came a  proverb.  Feudalism  had  found  its  political 
centre  in  the  royal  city ;  and  this  city  was  about  ta 
become  the  capital  of  human  thought.  The  be- 
ginner of  this  revolution  was  not  a  priest,  but  a 


handsome  your  ,  •...".n  of  brilliant  talents,  ami- 
able and  of  n./Ole  family.  None  wrote  lovo 
verses,  like  his,  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  he  sang 
them,  too,  Besides,  his  erudition  was  extraordi- 
nary for  that  day.  He  alone,  of  his  time,  knew 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  May  be,  he  had  studied 
at  the  Jewish  schools  (there  were  many  in  the 
South),  or  under  the  rabbins  of  Troyes,  Vitry, 
or  of  Orleans.  There  wisre  then  in  Paris  two 
leading  schools:  the  old  Episcopal  school  of  the 
parvis  Notre  Dame,  and  that  of  St.  G  ineviive, 
on  the  hill,  where  shone  William  of  Cliauipeaux. 
Abelard  joined  his  pupils,  submitted  to  him  his 
doubts,  puzzled  him,  laughed  at  him,  and  closed 
his  mouth.  He  would  have  served  Anselm  of 
Laou  the  same,  had  not  the  professor,  being  a 
bishop,  expelled  him  from  his  diocese.  In  this 
ft'shion  this  knight-errant  of  logic  went  on,  un- 
iiorsing  the  most  celebrated  champions.  He  him- 
self declared  that  he  had  only  renounced  tilt  and 
tourney  through  his  passion  for  intellectual  com- 
bats. Henceforward,  victorious  and  withcit  a 
rival,  he  taught  at  Paris  and  Melun,  the  re.sideiice 
of  Louis-le-Gros,  and  the  lords  flocked  to  heir 
him;  anxious  to  encourage  one  of  themselves, 
who  had  discomfited  the  priests  on  their  own 
ground,  and  had  silenced  the  ablest  clerks.  Abel- 
ard's  wonderful  success  is  easily  explained.  All 
the  lore  and  learning  %vhich  had  been  smothered 
under  the  heavy,  dogmatical  forms  of  clerical 
instruction,  and  hidden  in  the  rude  Latin  of  the 
middle  age,  suddenly  appeared  arrayed  in  the 
aimple  elegance  of  antiquity,  so  that  men  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  hear  and  recognise  a  human 
voice  The  daring  youth  simplified  and  explained 
everything;  presenting  philosophy  in  a  familiar 
form,  and  bringing  it  home  to  men's  bosoms. 
^  He  hardly  suffered  tlie  obscure  or  supernatu- 
ral to  rest  on  the  hardest  mysteries  of  faith.  It 
seemed  as  if  till  then  the  Church  had  lisped  and 
stammered;  while  Abelard  spoke.  All  wis  made 
smooth  and  easy.  He  treated  religion  oourte- 
ously  a'ld  handled  her  gently,  but  she  Melted 
away  in  h's  hands.  Nothing  embarrassed  the 
fluent  speaker:  he  reduced  religion  to  pliiloso- 
phy,  and  morality  to  humanity.  'Crime,'  he 
said,  'consists  not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  inten- 
tion '  It  followed,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  s  is  of  habit  or  of  ignorance — 'They  who 
crucified  Jesus,  not  knowing  him  to  liave  been 
the  Saviour,  were  guilty  of  no  sin.'  What  is 
original  sin? — 'Less  a  sin,  than  a  punishment.' 
But  then,  wherefore  the  redemption  and  the  pas- 
sion, if  there  was  no  sin  ? — '  It  was  an  act  of  pure 
Irve.  God  desired  to  substitute  the  law  of  love 
for  that  of  fear. ' " — J.  Michelet,  History  of  France, 
V.  1,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. — "  It  is  difficult,  by  a  mere  peru- 
sal of  Abelard's  works,  to  understand  the  effect 
he  produced  upon  his  hearers  by  the  force  of  his 
argumentation,  whether  studied  or  improvised, 
and  by  the  ardor  and  animation  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  grace  and  attractiveness  of  his  person. 
But  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  is  unani- 
mous; even  his  adversaries  themselves  render 
justice  to  his  high  oratorical  qualities.  No  one 
ever  reasoned  with  more  subtlety,  or  handled  the 
dialectic  tool  with  more  address;  and  assuredly, 
something  of  these  qualities  is  to  be  found  in  Iho 
writings  he  has  left  us.  But  the  intense  life,  the 
enthusiastic  ardor  which  enlivened  his  discourses, 
the  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  charm  of  his 
voice  cannot  be  imparted  by  cold  manuscripts. 
Heloise,  whose  name  is  inseparably  linked  with 
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that  of  licr  unfortunate  huRbnnd,  and  whom 
(!harl('8  de  Uemusat  docs  not  hesitate  to  cull  '  the 
first  of  women ' ;  who,  in  any  case,  was  a  superior 
person  of  her  time;  Ileloise,  who  loved  Ahelard 
with  'an  immoderate  love,' and  who,  under  the 
veil  of  a  '  religieuse '  and  throughout  the  practice 
of  devotional  duties,  remained  faithful  to  him 
imtil  death ;  Ileloise  said  to  him  in  her  famous 
letter  of  li;{0:  '  Thou  hast  two  things  especiallv 
which  could  instantly  win  thee  the  hearts  of  all 
women :  the  charm  thou  knowest  how  to  impart 
to  thy  voice  in  speaking  and  singing.'  External 
gifts  combined  with  intellectual  (jualities  to  make 
of  Ahelard  an  incomparable  seducer  of  minds 
and  hearts.  Add  to  this  an  astonishing  memory, 
a  knowledgvi  as  profound  as  was  compatible  with 
the  resources  or  his  time,  and  a  vast  erudition 
which  caused  his  contemporaries  to  consider  him 
a  master  of  universal  knowledge.  .  .  .  How  can 
one  be  astonished  that  with  such  qualities  Ahel- 
ard gained  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  his 
age;  that,  having  become  the  intellectual  ruler 
and,  as  it  were,  the  dictator  of  the  thought  of  the 
twelfth  century,  he  should  have  succeeded  in 
attracting  to  his  chair  and  in  retaining  around  it 
thousantls  of  young  men ;  the  first  germ  of  those 
assemblages  of  students  who  were  to  constitute 
the  universities  several  years  later  ?  ...  It  is 
not  alone  by  the  outward  success  of  his  scholastic 
apostolate  that  Abelard  merits  consideration  as 
the  precursor  of  the  motlern  spirit  and  the  pro- 
moter of  the  foundation  of  the  universities ;  it  is 
also  by  his  doctrine,  or  at  least  by  his  method. 
.  .  .  No  one  claims  that  Abelarcf  was  the  flrt.c 
who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  introtluced  dialect- 
ics into  theology,  reason  into  authority.  In  tlie 
ninth  century,  Scotus  Erigena  had  already  said : 
'  Authority  is  derived  from  reason. '  Scholasti- 
cism,  which  is  nothing  but  logic  enlightening 
theology,  an  effort  of  reason  to  demonstrate 
dogma,  had  begun  before  Abelard ;  but  it  was  he 
"who  gave  movement  and  life  to  the  method  by 
lending  it  his  power  and  his  renown." — G.  Com- 
payre,  Abelnrd,  pt.  1,  ch.  2-3. 

Latin  Language. — "Greek  was  au  unknown 
tongue :  only  a  very  few  of  the  Latin  classics  re- 
ceived a  perfunctory  attention:  Boethius  was 
preferred  to  Cicero,  and  the  Moral  Sentences 
ascribed  to  Cato  to  either.  Rules  couched  in 
barbarous  Latin  verse  were  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Aristotle  was  known  only  in  incorrect 
Latin  translations,  wliich  many  of  the  taught, 
and  some  of  the  teachers  probably,  supposed  to 
be  the  originals.  Matters  were  not  mended 
when  the  student,  having  passed  through  the 
preliminary  course  of  arts,  advanced  to  the  study 
of  the  sciences.  Theology  meant  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  '  Sentences '  of  Peter  Lombard,  or, 
in  other  cases,  with  the  '  Summa '  of  Tliomas 
A(iuinas;  in  medicine,  Galen  was  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  On  every  side 
the  student  was  fenced  round  by  traditions  and 
prejudices,  through  which  it  was  impossible  to 
break.  In  truth,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that  there  was  a  wider  and  fairer  world  beyond. 
Till  tlie  classical  revival  came,  every  decade 
made  the  yoke  of  prescription  heavier,  and  each 
generation  of  students,  therefore,  a  feebler  copy 
of  the  last." — C.  Beard,  Martin  Luther  and  tlie 
Reformation,  ch.  3. — "What  at  first  had  been 
everywhere  a  Greek  became  in  Western  Europe 
a  Latin  religion.  The  discipline  of  Rome  niam- 
taincd  the  body  of  doctrine  which  the  thought  of 


Greece  had  vleflned.  A  new  Latin  version,  super- 
seding alike  the  venerable  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  original  words  of 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  became  the  received 
text  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Latin  Fathers  ac- 
(juired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The 
ritual,  les-sons,  and  hymns  of  the  Church  were 
Latin.  Ecclesiastics  transacted  the  business  of 
civil  departments  requiring  education.  Libraries 
were  armories  of  the  Church:  grammar  was  part 
of  her  drill.  The  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted 
in  her  service:  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  found- 
ing Latin  schools.  '  Education  in  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,'  says  Ilallam,  'was  impnrted  to  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  than  at  present ; ' 
and,  as  tluy  had  more  use  for  it  than  at  present, 
it  was  longer  retained.  If  a  boy  of  humble  birth 
had  a  taste  for  letters,  or  if  a  boy  of  high  birtli 
had  a  distaste  for  arms,  the  first  step  was  to  learn 
Latin.  His  foot  was  then  on  the  ladder.  He 
might  rise  by  the  good  offices  of  his  family  to  a 
bisliopric,  or  to  the  papacy  it.self  by  merit  and 
the  grace  of  God.  Latin  enabled  a  Greek  from 
Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  Iwcome  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  English  church ;  and  a  Yorkshire- 
man  (Alcuin)  to  organize  the  schools  of  Charle- 
magne. Without  Latin,  our  English  Winfrid 
(St.  Boniface)  could  not  have  been  apostle  of 
Genii', >  •  and  reformer  of  the  Fninkish  Church; 
or  ti  '•  ■  I'.-man  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas 
A'^uiiiut:;  or  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  Pope  of 
li  T".  With  it.  Western  Christendom  was  one 
vas;  field  of  labor:  calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or 
offers  t .  promotion,  might  come  from  north  or 
south,  from  east  or  west.  Thus  in  the  Micldle 
Ages  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  educa- 
tion; not  for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  litera- 
ture, nor  because  tlie  study  of  a  dead  language 
was  the  best  mental  gymnastic,  or  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  a  masterly  freedom  in  the 
use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the 
language  of  educated  men  throughout  West- 
ern Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  science;  above  all,  in 
God's  providence,  essential  to  the  unity,  and 
therefore  enforced  by  the  authority  of,  the  West- 
em  Church." — C.  S.  Parker,  JSIssay  on  the  Ilia- 
tory  of  Classical  Education  (quoted  in  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard's  "  Letters,  Essays  and  TfiougJUs  on 
Studies  and  Conduct,"  p.  467). 

France. — "The  countries  of  western  Europe, 
leavened,  all  of  them,  by  the  one  spirit  of  the 
feudal  and  catholic  Middle  Age,  formed  in  some 
sense  one  community,  and  were  more  associated 
than  they  have  been  since  the  feudal  and  catholic 
unity  of  the  Middle  Age  has  disappeared  and 
given  place  to  the  divided  and  various  Mfe  of 
modern  Europe.  In  the  medireval  community 
France  held  the  first  place.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  to  place  in  the  15th  century  the  revival  of 
intellectual  life  and  the  re-establishment  of  civ- 
ilisation, and  to  treat  the  period  between  the 
5th  century,  when  ancient  civilisation  was  ruined 
by  the  barbarians,  and  the  15th,  when  the  life 
and  intellect  of  this  civilisation  reappeared  and 
transformed  the  world,  as  one  cliaos,  is  a  mistake. 
The  chaos  ends  about  the  10th  century ;  in  the 
11th  there  truly  come.°  the  first  re-establishment 
of  civilisation,  the  first  revival  of  intellectual  life ; 
the  principal  centre  of  this  revival  is  France,  its 
chief  monuments  of  literature  are  in  the  French 
language,  its  chief  monuments  of  art  are  the 
French  cathedrals.    This  revival  fills  the  12th  and 
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13th  centuries  with  its  activity  and  with  its  worlis ; 
all  this  time  France  has  tlie  lead ;  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  lead  passes  to  Italy;  but  now  conu-s 
the  coiuniencement  of  a  wholly  new  period,  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  properly  ho  called,  the 
bej;inning  of  modern  European  life,  the  ceasing 
of  the  life  of  the  feudal  and  catholic  Middle  Age. 
The  anterior  and  less  glorious  Reuaissjmce,  the 
Kenaissance  within  the  limits  of  the  Middle  Age 
itself,  a  revival  which  came  to  a  stop  and  could 
not  successfully  devclope  itself,  but  whicli  has 
yet  left  profound  traces  in  our  spirit  and  our  liter- 
ature,—  this  revival  belongs  chietly  to  France. 
France,  then,  may  well  serve  as  a  typical  country 
wherein  to  trace  the  mediieval  growth  of  intel- 
lect and  learning;  above  all  she  may  so  stand  for 
us,  whose  connection  with  her  in  the  Middle  Age, 
owing  to  our  Norman  kings  and  the  currency  of 
her  language  among  our  cultivated  class,  was  so 

{)eculiarly  close;  so  close  that  the  literary  and 
ntellectual  development  of  the  two  countries  at 
that  time  internungles,  and  no  important  event 
can  happen  in  that  of  the  one  without  straight- 
way affecting  and  interesting  that  of  the  other. 
.  .  .  With  the  hostility  of  the  long  French  Wars 
of  Edward  the  Third  comes  the  estrangement, 
never  afterwards  diminishing  but  always  mcreas- 
ing." — M.  Arnold,  Schools  and  UnitersiticH  on  the 
Continent,  ch.  1. — University  of  Paris. — "The 
name  of  Abelard  recalls  the  European  celebrity 
and  immense  intellectual  ferment  of  this  school 
[of  Paris]  in  tlie  12th  century.  But  it  was  in  the 
first  year  of  the  following  century,  the  13th,  that 
it  received  a  charter  from  Philip  Augustus,  and 
thenceforth  the  name  of  University  of  Paris  takes 
the  place  of  that  of  School  of  Pans.  Forty-nine 
years  later  was  founded  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, the  oldest  college  of  the  oldest  English  Uni- 
versity. Four  nations  composed  the  TJniversity 
of  Paris, —  the  nation  of  France,  the  nation  of 
Picardy,  the  nation  of  Normandy,  and  (signal 
mark  of  the  close  intercourse  which  then  existed 
between  France  and  us ! )  the  nation  of  England. 
The  four  nations  united  formed  the  faculty  of 
arts.  The  faculty  of  theology  was  created  in 
1257,  that  of  law  in  1271,  that  of  medicine  in  1274. 
Theology,  law,  and  medicine  had  each  their  Dean ; 
arts  had  four  Procurators,  one  for  each  of  the 
four  nations  composing  this  faculty.  Arts  elected 
the  rector  of  the  University,  and  had  possession 
of  the  University  chest  and  archives.  The  pre- 
eminence of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  indicates,  as  in- 
deed does  the  very  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity, an  idea,  gradually  strengthening  itself,  of  a 
lay  instruction  to  be  no  longer  absorbed  in  the- 
ology, but  separable  from  it.  The  growth  of  a 
lay  and  modern  spirit  in  society,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  crown  over  the  papacy,  of  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  is  the  great 
feature  of  French  history  in  the  14th  century, 
and  to  this  century  belongs  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  University.  .  .  .  The  importance  of 
the  University  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  was 
extraordinary.  Men's  minds  were  possessed  with 
a  wonderful  zeal  for  knowledge,  or  what  was 
then  thought  knowledge,  and  the  University  of 
Paris  was  the  great  fount  from  which  this  knowl- 
edge issued.  The  University  and  those  depend- 
ing on  it  made  at  this  time,  it  is  said,  actually  a 
third  of  the  population  of  Paris ;  when  the  Uni- 
versity went  on  a  solemn  occasion  in  procession 
to  Saint  Denis,  the  head  of  the  procession,  it  is 
said,  had  reached  St.  Denis  before  the  end  of  it 


had  left  its  starting  place  in  Paris.  It  had  im- 
munities from  taxation,  it  had  jurisdiction  of  its 
own,  and  its  memlu-rs  daimiHl  to  Ik?  exempt  from 
that  of  the  provost  of  Paris;  tlu;  kings  of  France 
strongly  favoured  the  University,  and  leaned 
to  its  .'^ide  when  the  nuinicipal  and  academical 
luithorities  were  in  conllict;  if  at  any  time  the 
University  thought  itself  seriously  aggrieved,  it 
had  recourse  to  a  nieasure  which  tlirew  Paris 
into  dismay, — it  shut  up  its  sdiools  and  sus- 
jiended  its  lectures.  •  In  a  body  of  this  kind  the 
discipline  could  not  be  strict,  and  tlie  colleges 
were  created  to  supply  centres  of  discipline  which 
the  University  in  itself, —  an  api)aralus  merely  of 
teachers  and  lecture-rooms, —  did  not  |)rovide. 
The  14th  century  is  the  time  when,  one  after 
another,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  the  French  col- 
leges appeared.  Navarre,  Montaigu,  Harcourt, 
names  so  familiar  in  the  school  annals  of  Fnince, 
date  from  the  first  (juarter  of  the  14th  century. 
The  College  of  Navarre  was  founded  by  the 
cpU'cn  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1304;  the  College  of 
Montaigu,  where  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  and  Igna- 
tius Loyola  were  in  their  time  students,  was 
foundetf  in  1314  by  two  members  of  tlie  family 
of  Montaigu,  one  of  them  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
The  majority  of  these  colleges  were  founded  by 
magnates  of  the  church,  and  designed  to  main- 
tain a  certain  number  of  bursjirs,  or  scholars, 
during  their  university  course.  .  .  .  Along  with 
the  University  of  Paris  there  existed  in  France, 
in  the  14tli  century',  the  Universities  of  Orleans, 
Angers,  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier.  Orleans  was 
the  great  French  school  for  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  .  .  .  The  civil  law  was  studiously  kept 
away  from  the  University  of  Paris,  for  fear  it 
should  drive  out  other  studies,  and  especially  the 
study  of  theology ;  so  late  as  the  year  1679  there 
was  no  chair  of  Roman  or  even  of  French  law 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  strength  of  this 
University  was  concentrated  on  theology  and 
arts,  and  its  celebrity  arose  from  the  multitude  of 
students  which  in  tliese  branches  of  instruction 
it  attracted." — M.  Arnold,  Schools  and  U niter- 
aitiea  on  tlie  Continent,  ch.  1. — The  Sorbonne. — 
The  University  of  Paris  acquired  the  name  of 
"the  Sorbonne"  "from  Robert  of  Sorbon,  aulic 
chaplain  of  St.  Louis,  who  established  one  of  the 
63  colleges  of  the  University.  .  .  .  The  name  of 
Sorbonne  was  first  applied  to  the  theological 
faculty  only ;  but  at  length  the  whole  University 
received  this  designation." — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of 
Universal  Church  History,  v.  3,  p.  2i,  foot- note. 
— The  Nations. — "The  precise  date  of  the  or- 
ganization at  Paris  of  the  four  Nations  which 
maintained  themselves  there  until  the  latest  days 
of  the  university  escapes  the  most  minute  re- 
search. Neither  for  the  Nations  nor  for  the  Fac- 
ulties was  there  any  sudden  blossoming,  but 
rather  a  slow  evolution,  an  insensible  preparation 
for  a  definite  condition.  Already  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  there  is  mention  in  contem- 
porary documents  of  the  various  provinces  of 
the  school  of  Paris.  The  Nations  are  mentioned 
in  the  bulls  of  Gregory  IX.  (1231)  and  of  Inno- 
cent IV.  (1245).  In  1245,  they  already  elect  their 
attendants,  the  beadles.  In  1249,  the  existence 
of  the  four  Nations  —  France,  Picardy,  Nor- 
mandy, and  England — is  proved  by  their  quar- 
rels over  the  election  of  a  rector.  .  .  .  Until  the 
definitive  constitution  of  the  Faculties,  that  is, 
until  1270  or  1280,  the  four  Nations  included 
the  totality  of  students  and  masters.     After  the 
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formntion  of  the  FaciilticB,  the  four  Nations 
cotiiprist'd  only  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  those  students  of  other  Faculties  who 
had  not  yet  olttidned  the  grade  of  Bachelor  of 
'  Arts.  The  three  superior  Fucultiea,  Theology, 
Medicine,  and  Law,  had  nothing  in  common 
thenceforward  with  the  Nations.  ...  At  Bo- 
logna, as  at  I'aris,  the  Nations  were  constituted 
in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  under  a  slightly  different  form.  There 
the  students  were  grouped  in  two  distinct  associa- 
tions, tlie  Ultrumoiitanes  and  the  Citnimontanes, 
the  foreigners  and  the  Italians,  who  fonned  two 
universities,  the  Transalpine  and  the  Cisalpine, 
each  with  its  chiefs,  who  were  not  styled  procu- 
rators but  counsellors;  the  first  was  composed  of 
eighteen  Nations  and  the  second  of  seventeen. 
At  Padua  twenty -two  Nations  were  enumerated. 
Montpellier  hatl  only  three  in  lb39, — tlie  CaUi- 
lans,  the  Burgumlians,  the  Proven9als;  each 
sub-divided,  however,  into  numerous  groups. 
Orleans  had  ten:  Fnmce,  Gormany,  Lorraine, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  Picardy,  Normandy, 
Touraine,  Quyanne,  and  Scotland;  Poitiers  had 
four:  France,  Aquitaine,  Touraine,  and  Berr^; 
Prague  luid  four  also,  in  imitation  of  Pans; 
Lerida  had  twelve,  in  imitation  of  Bologna,  etc. 
But  whether  more  or  less  numerous,  and  what- 
ever their  special  organization,  the  Nations  in  all 
the  universities  bore  witness  to  that  need  of  asso- 
ciation winch  is  one  of  the  cliaracteristics  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  .  .  One  of  the  consequences  of 
their  organization  was  to  prevent  the  blending 
and  fusion  of  races,  and  to  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion of  provinces  and  nationalities  among  the 
pupils  of  the  sanii  university." — G.  Compayre, 
Abelard,  pt.  2,  ch.  2. 

Italy:  Revived  Study  of  Roman  Law. — "It 
is  known  tliat  Justinian  establislied  iu  liomc  a 
scliool  of  law,  similar  to  those  of  Constantinople 
and  Berytus.  When  Uome  ceased  to  be  subject 
to  Byzantine  rule,  this  law-school  seems  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Ravenna,  where  it  continued 
to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Justinian  sys- 
tem. That  system  continued  to  be  known  and 
used,  from  century  to  century,  in  a  tradition 
never  wholly  interrupted,  especially  in  the  free 
cities  of  Northern  Italy.  It  seems  even  to  have 
penetrated  beyond  Italy  into  Southern  France. 
But  it  was  destined  to  liave,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  a  very  extraordinary  revival. 
This  revival  was  part  of  a  general  movement  of 
the  European  mind  which  makes  its  appearance 
at  that  epocli.  The  darkness  which  settled  down 
on  the  world,  at  the  time  of  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions, had  its  midnight  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  In  the  eleventh,  signs  of  progress  and 
improvement  begin  to  show  themselves,  becom- 
ing more  distinct  towards  its  close,  when  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  was  opening  upon  Europe. 
Just  at  this  time  we  find  a  famous  school  of  law 
established  in  Bologna,  and  frequented  by  multi- 
tudes of  pupils,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
but  from  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 
The  basis  of  all  its  instruction  was  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  [see  Corpus  Juris  Civilis].  Its 
teachers,  who  constitute  a  series  of  distinguished 
jurists  extending  over  a  century  and  a  half,  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  work  of  expounding  the 
text  and  elucidating  the  principles  of  the  Corpus 
Juris,  and  especially  the  Digest.  From  the  form 
in  which  they  recorded  and  banded  down  the  re- 
sults of  their  studies,  they  have  obtained  the 


name  of  glossators.     On  their  copies  of  the  Cor- 

fus  Juris  they  were  accustomed  to  write  glosses, 
e.,  brief  marginal  explanations  and  remarks. 
These  glosses  came  at  length  to  be  an  immense 
literature.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  iu  thfs  school  of  the 
glossators,  at  Bologna,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  awakened  mind  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Corpus 
Juris,  tlie  almost  inexhaustible  treasure  of  jur- 
istic principles,  precepts,  conceptions,  reasonings, 
stored  up  in  it.'  — Jas.  lladley,  Introd.  to  Human, 
Imip,  led.  2. — University  of  Bologna. — "  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  law  scliool  of  the  University 
of  Bologna  eclipsed  all  others  in  Europe.  The 
two  great  branches  of  legal  study  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  Roman  law  and  the  canon  law,  began 
iu  the  teaching  of  Irnerius  and  Gratian  at  Bologna 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  name  of  university 
first  replaces  that  of  scliool ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  great  university  degree,  that  of  doctor,  was 
first  instituted  at  Bologna,  and  that  the  ceremony 
for  conferring  it  was  devised  there.  From  Bo- 
logna the  degree  and  its  ceremonial  travelled  to 
Paris.  A  bull  of  Pope  Ilonorius,  in  1220,  says 
that  the  study  of  '  bonie  literie  '  had  at  that  time 
made  the  city  of  Bologna  famous  throughout  the 
world.  Twelve  tliousand  students  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  are  said  to  have  been  congregated  there 
at  once.  The  different  nations  had  their  colleges, 
and  of  colleges  at  Bologna  there  were  fourteen. 
These  were  founded  and  endowed  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  private  persons;  the  university  professors, 
the  source  of  attraction  to  tliis  multitude  of  stu- 
dents, were  paid  by  the  municipality,  who  found 
their  reward  in  the  fame,  business,  and  import- 
ance brought  to  their  town  by  the  university. 
The  municipalities  of  the  great  cities  of  northern 
and  central  Italy  were  not  slow  in  following  the 
example  of  Bologna;  in  the  thirteenth  century 
Padua,  Modena,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Ferrara,  had 
each  its  university.  Frederick  II.  founded  that 
of  Naples  in  1224;  in  the  fourteenth  century  were 
added  those  of  Pavia,  Perugia,  Pisa,  and  Turin. 
Colleges  of  examiners,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
boar(te,  were  created  by  Papal  bull  to  examine 
in  theology,  and  by  imperial  decree  to  examine 
in  law  and  medicine.  It  was  in  these  studies  of 
law  and  medicine  that  the  Italian  universitiea 
were  chiefly  distinguished." — M.  Arnold,  Schools 
and  Universities  on  the  Continent,  ch.  9. — "The 
Bologna  school  of  jurisprudence  was  several 
times  threatened  with  total  extinction.  In  the 
repeated  difficulties  with  the  city  the  students 
would  march  out  of  the  town,  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  return ;  and  if  a  compromise  was  to 
be  effected,  a  papal  dispensation  from  that  oath, 
must  first  be  obtained.  Generally  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  privileges  of  the  university  were  re- 
aiflrnied  and  often  enlarged.  In  other  cases,  a 
quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  city,  and  the 
ban  placed  over  the  latter,  obliged  the  studenta 
to  leave ;  and  then  the  city  often  planned  and 
furthered  the  removal  of  the  university.  King 
Frederic  II.,  in  1226,  during  the  war  against 
Bologna,  dissolved  the  school  of  jurisprudence, 
which  seems  to  have  been  not  at  all  affected 
thereby,  and  he  formally  recalled  that  ordinance 
in  the  following  year.  Originally  the  only  school 
in  Bologna  was  the  school  of  jurisprudence,  and 
in  connection  with  it  alone  a  university  could  be 
formed.  .  .  .  Subsequently  eminent  teachers  of 
medicine  and  the  liberal  arts  appeared,  and  their 
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pupils,  too,  sought  to  form  n  university  and  to 
clioose  tlieir  own  rector.  As  lute  as  1295  this  in- 
novation was  disputed  by  the  jurists  and  inter- 
dicted by  the  city,  so  that  they  had  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  university  of  jurisprudence. 
But  a  few  years  later  wo  And  them  already  in 
possession  again  of  a  few  rectors,  and  in  1310 
their  right  was  formally  recognized  in  a  com- 
promise between  the  university  of  jurisprudence 
and  the  city.  The  students  called  themselves 
'  philosophi  et  medici '  or  '  pliysici ' ;  also  by  the 
common  name  of  '  artista*.'  Finally  a  school  of 
theology,  founded  by  pope  Innocent  VI.,  was 
added  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century ;  it 
was  placed  under  the  bishop,  and  organized  in 
imitation  of  the  school  at  Paris,  so  that  it  was  a 
'  universitas  magistrorum,'  not  'scholarium.' 
As,  however,  by  this  arrangement  the  students 
of  theology  in  the  theological  university  hud 
no  civil  privileges  of  their  own,  they  were  con- 
sidered individually  as  belonging  to  the  '  artistic. ' 
From  this  time  Bologna  had  four  universities, 
two  of  jurisprudence,  the  one  of  medicine  aiul 
philosophy,  and  the  theological,  the  first  two 
having  no  connection  with  the  others,  forming  a 
imit,  and  therefore  frecjuently  designated  as  one 
university." — F.  C.  Savigny,  The  Universitiea  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (Barnard's  Am.  Journal  of  Edit- 
ention,  v.  22,  pp.  278-279).— Other  Universities. 
— "Tlie  oldest  and  most  frequented  university 
In  Italy,  that  of  Bologna,  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing flourislied  in  the  twelfth  century.  Its  pros- 
perity in  early  times  depended  greatly  on  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  principal  professors,  who, 
when  they  were  not  satisfied  Avith  their  entertain- 
ment, were  in  the  habit  of  seceding  with  their 
pupils  to  other  cities.  Thus  high  schools  were 
opened  from  time  to  time  in  Modena,  Reggio,  and 
elsewhere  by  teachers  who  broke  the  oaths  that 
bound  them  to  reside  in  Bologna,  and  fixed  their 
centre  of  education  in  a  rival  town.  To  make 
such  temporary  changes  was  not  difficult  in  an 
age  when  what  we  have  to  call  an  university, 
consisted  of  masters  and  scholars,  without  col- 
lege buildings,  without  libraries,  without  endow- 
ments, .ind  without  scientific  apparatus.  The 
technical  name  for  such  institutions  seems  to 
have  been  'studium  scholarium,'  Italianised  into 
'  studio '  or  '  studio  pubblico.'  Among  the  more 
permanent  results  of  these  secessions  may  be 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  high  school  at 
Viccnza  by  translation  from  Bologna  in  1204, 
and  the  opening  of  a  school  at  Arezzo  under 
similar  circumstences  in  1215;  the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Padua  first  saw  the  light  in  consequence 
of  political  discords  forcing  the  professors  to  quit 
Bologna  for  a  season.  The  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  witnessed  the  foundation  of  these 
'  studl '  in  considerable  numbers.  That  of  Ver- 
celli  was  opened  in  1228.  the  municipality  pro- 
viding two  certified  copyists  for  the  convenience 
of  students  who  might  wish  to  purchase  text- 
books. In  1224  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  to 
whom  the  south  of  Italy  owed  a  precocious  em- 
inence in  literature,  established  the  University  of 
Naples  by  an  Imperial  diploma.  With  a  view 
to  rendering  it  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  his 
dominions,  he  forbade  the  subjects  of  the  Regno 
to  frequent  other  schools,  and  suppressed  the 
University  of  Bologna  by  letters  general.  There- 
upon Bologna  joined  the  Lombard  League,  de- 
fied the  Emperor,  and  refused  to  close  the  schools, 
which  numbered  at  that  period  about  ten  thou- 
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sand  students  of  various  nationalities.  In  1227 
Frederick  riivoked  his  edict,  and  Bologna  re- 
mained thenccforwanl  unmolested.  Political  and 
infernal  vicissitudes,  alTecting  all  the  Itidian  uni- 
versities at  this  period,  interrupted  the  pros- 
perity of  that  of  Naples.  In  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Halerno  proved  a  dangerous 
rival.  ,  .  .  An  important  group  of  '  studf  pub- 
bli(  i '  owed  their  origin  to  Papal  or  Imperial  char- 
ters in  the  first  halt  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
That  of  Perugia  was  founded  in  1U07  bj  a  Bui! 
of  Clement  V.  That  of  Rome  dated  from  1803, 
in  which  year  Boniface  VIII.  gave  it  a  consti 
fiition  by  a  special  edict;  but  the  translation  of 
tlie  Papal  See  to  Avignon  caused  it  to  full  into 
l)r(iiiaturo  decadence.  The  University  of  Pisa 
liad  already  existed  for  some  years,  when  it  re- 
ceived a  charter  in  1343  from  Clement  VI.  That 
of  Florence  was  first  founded  in  1321.  .  .  .  The 
subjects  tnught  in  the  high  schools  were  Canon 
and  Civil  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology.  These 
faculties,  important  for  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  formed  the  staple  of  the 
academical  curriculum.  Chairs  of  Rhetoric,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Astronomy  were  added  according  t» 
occasion,  the  last  sometimes  including  the  study 
of  judicial  astrology.  If  we  eniiuire  how  the 
humanists  or  professors  of  classic  literature  were 
related  to  the  universities,  we  find  that,  at  first 
at  any  rate,  theyidways  occupied  a  second  rank. 
The  permanent  teaching  remained  in  the  hands 
of  jurists,  who  enjoyed  life  engagements  at  a 
high  rate  of  pay,  while  the  Latinistsand  Grecians 
could  only  aspire  to  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  with  salaries  considerably 
lower  than  those  of  lawyers  or  physicians." — J. 
A.  Symonds,  Jienaissance  in  Italy :  the  Jievival  of 
Learning,  ch.  3.— "Few  of  the  Italian  universi- 
ties show  themselves  in  their  full  vigour  till  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  In- 
crease of  wealth  rendered  a  more  systematic  care 
for  education  possible.  At  first  there  were  gen- 
erally three  sorts  of  professorships  —  one  for  civil 
law,  another  for  canonical  law,  the  third  for  medi- 
cine; in  course  of  time  professorships  of  rhetoric, 
of  philosophy,  and  of  astronomy  were  added,  the 
last  commonly,  though  not  always,  identical  with 
astrology.  The  salaries  varied  greatly  in  differ- 
ent cases.  Sometimes  a  capital  sum  was  paid 
down.  With  the  spread  of  culture  competition 
became  so  active  that  the  different  universities 
tried  to  entice  away  distinguished  teachers  from 
one  another,  under  which  circumstances  Bologna 
is  said  to  have  sometimes  devoted  the  half  of  its 
public  income  (20,000  ducats)  to  the  university. 
The  appointments  were  as  a  rule  made  only  for 
a  certain  time,  sometimes  for  only  half  a  year,  so 
that  the  teachers  were  forced  to  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  like  actors.  Appointments  for  life  were, 
however,  not  unknown.  ...  Of  the  chairs  which 
have  been  mentioned,  that  of  rhetoric  was  es- 
pecially sought  by  the  humanist ;  yet  it  depended 
only  on  his  familiarity  With  the  matter  of  ancient 
learning  whether  or  no  he  could  aspire  to  those 
of  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  or  astronomy.  The 
inward  conditions  of  the  science  of  the  day  were 
as  variable  as  tlie  outward  conditions  of  the 
teachiir.  Certain  jurists  and  physicians  received 
by  far  the  largest  salaries  of  all,  the  former 
chiefly  as  consulting  lawyers  for  the  suits  and 
claims  of  the  state  which  employed  them.  .  .  . 
Personal  intercourse  between  the  teachers  and 
the  taught,  public  disputations,  the  constant  use 
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of  Liilln  and  often  of  Qreek,  tlic  frequent  clmnKcs 
of  lecturers  unil  tlic  w.-iireity  of  l)<M)k.s,  Kuve  tho 
studieH  of  (lint  time  a  colour  wliieh  wo  cunnot 
repreHent  to  ourstlves  witliout  effort.  Theio  were 
Lntin  schools  in  every  town  of  the  leiiHt  import- 
ance, not  by  any  means  iner^'ly  as  jjrepiiratory  to 
hlKlier  education,  but  Vtecausc,  next  to  reading', 
writing,  and  arillimetic,  the  knowledge  of  I^alin 
was  a  necessity;  and  after  l.atln  came  logic.  It 
is  to  be  notc'l  |)articularly  that  these  sdiools  did 
not  depend  on  tlie  Church,  bu^  on  the  muiuci|)al- 
ity;Honieof  tliem,  too,  wcro  merely  private  en- 
teri)rise8.  This  school  sysU-m,  «lirected  by  u  few 
distinguislied  humanists,  net  only  attained  a  re- 
markable perfection  of  organisation,  but  became 
an  instrument  of  higher  education  in  tlu!  nuxlern 
8en.soof  the  phrase." — J.  Burckhardt,  The  Civili- 
mtion  of  the  Period  of  the  lienaiiimnce  in  Italy, 
V.  1,  pt.  3,  ch.  n. 

Germany.— Prague  and  its  Offspring. — "  Tho 
earliest  university  in  Oernniny  was  tluit  of 
Prague.  It  was  in  1348,  under  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  when  the  taste  for  letters  had  re- 
vived 8o  siguully  in  Europe,  when  England  may 
be  said  to  liave  possessed  her  two  old  universi- 
ties already  for  three  centuries,  Paris  her  Sor- 
bonne  already  for  four,  that  this  university  was 
erected  as  tlie  first  of  German  Universities.  The 
idea  originated  in  the  miud  of  tlie  Emperor,  who 
was  educated  in  Paris,  at  the  university  of  that 
town,  and  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  towns- 
people of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  city,  for  they 
foresaw  that  aHluencc  wouid  shower  upon  them 
if  tliey  could  induce  a  numerous  crowd  of  stu- 
dents to  tlock  together  within  their  walls.  But 
the  Pojie  and  the  Emperor  took  an  active  part 
in  favouring  and  autiionzin|^  the  institution; 
they  willingly  granted  to  it  wide  privileges,  and 
made  it  entirely  independent  oi  Church  and 
State.  The  teaching  of  the  professors,  and  the 
studies  of  the  students,  wera  submitted  to  no 
control  whatever.  After  the  model  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  they  divided  themselves  into 
diffeix'nt  faculties,  and  made  four  such  divisions 
—  one  for  divinity,  another  for  medical  science, 
a  third  for  law,  and  a  fourth  for  jjliilosophy. 
The  last  order  comprised  those  wlio  taught  and 
learned  the  line  arts  and  the  sciences,  which  two 
departments  were  separate  at  Sorbonne.'*  All  the 
German  univereities  lu;ve  preserved  this  outward 
constitution,  and  in  tliis,  as  in  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  precedent  of  Prague  has  had  a 
prevailing  influence  on  her  younger  sister  insti- 
tutions. The  same  thing  may  be  said  particu- 
larly of  the  disciplinary  tone  of  the  university. 
In  other  countries,  universities  sprang  from  rigid 
clerical  and  monastic  institutions,  or  bore  a  more 
or  '  ecclesiastical  character  which  imposed 
upou  them  certain  more  retired  habits,  and  a 
severer  kind  of  discipline.  Prague  took  from 
the  beginning  a  course  widely  different.  The 
students,  who  were  partly  Germans,  partly  of 
Slavonian  blood,  enjoyed  a  boundless  liberty. 
They  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  townspeople, 
and  by  their  riches,  their  mental  superiority, 
and  their  number  (they  are  recorded  to  have 
been  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  in  the  year 
1409),  became  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  city. 
The  professors  and  the  inhabitants  of  Prague, 
far  from  checking  them,  rather  protected  the 
prerogatives  of  the  students,  for  they  found  out 
that  all  their  prosperity  depended  on  them.  .  .  . 
Not  two  generations  had  passed  since  the  erec- 


tioi.  of  an  Institutiim  thus  <onstltuted,  In-foro 
lIusH  and  Ji  romc  of  Prague  began  to  teach  tho 
necessity  of  an  entire  reformation  of  tiie  Church. 
Tliu  phenomenon  is  characteriHtic  of  the  bold 
F;ilrit  of  incjuiry  that  must  liave  grown  up  at  tho 
new  University.  However,  tlie  nolittcal  conse- 
(luences  that  atliiided  the  ))romulgation  of  such 
(toctrines  led  almost  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
University  itself.  For,  the  German  part  of  tho 
students  broke  up,  in  consciiueiue  of  repeated 
and  serious  ({uarrels  that  had  taken  ))lace  with 
the  Bohemian  and  Slavonic  party,  and  went  to 
Leipzig,  where  straightway  a  new  and  jiiirely 
Oernian  Uiiversitv  wiis  erected.  While  Prague 
became  the  seat  of  a  protracted  and  sanguinary 
war,  a  great  number  of  Universities  rose  into 
existence  around  it,  and  attracted  the  crowds 
that  liad  formerly  flocked  to  the  Bohemian  ca|)i- 
tal.  It  iii)peare(l  as  if  Germany,  though  it  had 
received  the  impulse  from  abroad,  would  leave 
all  other  countries  behind  itself  in  the  erection 
and  |)romotion  of  these  learned  institutions,  for 
all  the  districts  of  the  land  vied  with  each  other 
in  creating  univeraities.  Thus  arose  those  of 
Rostock,  Ingolstadt,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Co- 
logne, Erfurt,  Tubingen,  Greifswalde,  Tri^ves, 
Mayence  and  Bales  —  schools  which  have  partly 
disappeared  again  during  the  jiolitical  storms  of 
subsequent  ages.  The  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  added  to  them  one  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  and  another,  the  most  illustrious  of 
all,  Wittenberg.  Everyone  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  origin  of  the  Reformation, 
knows  what  an  important  part  the  latter  of  these 
universities  took  in  the  weighty  transactions  of 
those  times.  .  .  .  Wittenberg  remained  by  no 
means  the  only  champion  of  Protestantism.  At 
Marburg,  Jena,  KOnigsberg,  and  Helmstadt, 
universities  of  a  professedly  Protestant  character 
were  erected.  These  schools  became  the  cradle 
and  nurseries  of  the  Reformation." — The  Univer- 
sities of  Germany  {Dublin  Univernty  Mayazine,  v. 
46,  j)p.  83-85). — "The  German  univereitics of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  founded 
in  the  following  order:  Prague,  1348;  Vienna, 
1388;  Erfurt,  1392;  Leipsic,  1409;  Rostock,  1419; 
Greifswald,  1450;  Freiburg,  1457;  IngolsUidt, 
1472;  Tubingen,  1477;  and  Mayence,  1477.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  established  in 
quick  succession  —  an  unmistakable  proof  of  the 
growing  scicntiflc  interest  of  the  age." — F.  V. 
N.  Painter,  Hist,  of  Education,  ch.  3,  sect.  5  (A). 
Netherlands. — ' '  Tradition  reports  that  a  school 
had  .  .  .  been  founded  at  Utrecht,  by  some  zeal- 
ous missionary,  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martcl,  at 
which  his  son  Pepin  received  his  education. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  renown  of  the 
Utrecht  School  oi  St.  Martin  is  of  very  ancient 
date.  .  .  .  During  the  invasion  by  the  Konuans, 
this  school  at  Utrecht  was  suppressed,  but  was 
reL'stablished  in  917,  and  regained  its  former  re- 
nown. The  Emperor,  Henry  the  Fowler,  placed 
here  his  three  sons.  Otto,  Henry  and  Bruno,  to 
be  educated,  of  whom  the  last  became  afterward 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  archduke  of  Lottring- 
en,  and  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary  learn- 
ing and  friendship  for  the  poet  Prudentius.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  Utrecht  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  five  flourishing  schools,  sev- 
eral of  which  had  each  a  '  rector '  in  addition  to 
the  priests  who  had  the  general  control.  At 
about  the  same  time,  several  convents  became 
distinguished  as  educational  institutions,  especi- 
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ally  those  of  Esmond,  Nymwegen,  Mlddleburff, 
in  Zeulitiid,  unit  Aduwert,  near  UrJinlnf^cn.  In 
Holland,  as  In  Uclgium,  in  addition  to  the  m^IkmjIs 
that  were  attached  to  the  cathedrals,  convents, 
and  chapters,  there  were  established  in  the  course 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  more  wealthy 
communities,  ])ublic  schools  especially  (h'sigiud 
for  the  instruction  of  the  citizens  and  laity. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  tlie  authority  to 
open  such  schools  was  always  derived  from  the 
counts  —  by  whom  it  was  conferred,  sometimes 
u|>on  the  cities  as  an  especial  privil(!ge,  an<l 
sometimes  upon  merely  private  |>ersons  as  a 
mark  of  particular  favor.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  feudal  lords  was  the  same  here  as  in  Bel- 
gium; but  while  in  the  latter  country,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
some  of  the  cities,  the  right  of  supervision  every- 
where devolved  upon  the  chapters,  instruction 
in  these  public  schools  of  Holland  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  clergy,  and  they  were  made 
essentially  secular  in  their  (character.  The  privi- 
lege of  tl.us  establishing  schools  was  conferred 
upon  some  of  the  cities  at  the  following  dates: 
Dorr,  by  Count  FlorisV..  A.  I).  12»0;  the  Hague, 
'323  — Leyden,  1324  — and  Itotterdam  in  1328, 
by  William  III. ;  Delft  and  Amsterdam,  in  1334, 
bV  William  IV. ;  Leyden  again,  1357 —  llaarlem, 
13Hi)  — Alkniar.  1398  — Iloorn,  1358  and  13«0  — 
the  Hague,  1393 — Schiedam  anil  Ondewater, 
1394  — and  Rotterdam,  in  1402,  by  Albert  of 
Bavaria.  These  schools,  adds  Stallaert,  on  the 
authority  of  Buddingh,  were  generally  styled 
'School  en  Schryfambacht,'  'Schooie  en  Kos- 
tern,'  (school  and  writing  offices,  schools  and 
clerks'  liouses,)  and  the  '  Schoolmijsters '  (school- 
masters) were  looked  upon  as  professional  men  or 
craftsmen  —  as  was  the  case  also  in  Belgium, 
where  they  formed  distinct  guilds  and  frater- 
nities. These  public  schools  of  Iloliiind  were 
divided  into  '  large '  and  '  small '  schools,  (groote 
en  bijschoolen,)  Latin  being  tauglit  in  the  first 
division.  The  institution  at  Zwolle,  attained  spe- 
cial notoriety  in  Mie  fourteenth  century,  under 
the  direction  of  liie  celebrated  Johau  Cele.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomas  t\  Kempis  and  Ten  Bussche, 
its  puj)ils  numbered  about  a  thousand,  gathered 
from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Germany. " — Public  liiMructioii  in  Hol- 
land {Barnard's  Am.  Journal  of  Education,  v.  14). 
England. — Early  Oxford. — "The  University 
of  Oxford  did  not  spring  into  being  in  any  par- 
ticular year,  or  at  the  biclding  of  any  particular 
founder:  it  was  not  established  by  any  formal 
charter  of  incorpomtion.  Taking  its  rise  in  a 
small  and  obscure  association  or  teachers  aad 
learners,  it  developed  sp'^itancously  into  a  large 
and  important  body,  long  before  its  existence 
was  recognised  by  prince  or  by  prelate.  There 
were  certainly  schools  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I. ,  but  the  previous  history  of  the  place 
does  not  tlirow  much  light  on  their  origin,  or 
explain  the  causes  of  their  p<)i)ularity.  The 
town  seems  to  have  grown  up  under  the  shadow 
of  a  nunnery,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Frideswyde  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century.  Its  authentic  annals,  however,  begin 
with  the  year  912,  when  it  was  occupied  and 
annexed  by  Edward  the  Elder,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons.  .  .  .  Oxford  was  considered  a  place  of 
great  strategical  importance  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Its  position  on  the  borders  of  Men  ia  and 
.Wessex  rendered  it  also  particularly  convenient 


for  parleys  iK-tween  Englishmen  and  Danes,  and 
for  great  national  asa<-ml)Ues.  .  .  .  Iletaining  for 
a  while  its  nink  as  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
political  life  in  the  south  of  England,  and  i\» 
a  suitable  meeting-place  for  parliaments  and 
sy noils,  Oxford  became  thenceforward  more  and 
more  distinctively  known  as  a  seat  of  learning 
and  a  nursery  of  clerks.  The  schiM)ls  which  ex- 
isted at  Oxford  Itefore  the  reign  of  King  .John, 
are  so  stddoin  and  so  briefly  noticed  in  contem- 
porary records,  that  it  would  be  ditticult  to  show 
how  they  develoj)ed  into  a  great  univetsity,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  analogy  of  kindred  In.stitutiona 
in  other  countries.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  idea  of  a  mdversity,  the  sys- 
tems of  degrees  and  faculties,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  chief  academical  ofllcers,  were 
alike  imported  into  England  from  abroad.  .  .  . 
In  the  earliest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
uiuversity  had  no  necessary  connexion  with 
scliools  or  literature,  being  merely  a  conimuiuty 
of  individuals  boinid  together  by  some  more  or 
less  acknowledged  tie.  Uegarded  collectively  in 
tlds  light,  the  irdiabitants  of  any  particular  town 
might  be  said  to  constitute  a  university,  and  in 
point  of  fact  tlie  Commonalty  of  the  townsmen 
of  Oxford  was  sometimes  descriU'd  as  a  uidver- 
sity  in  formal  documents  of  the  ndddle  ages. 
The  term  was,  however,  specially  applied  to 
tlie  whole  body  of  persons  freijuenting  the 
schools  of  a  large  .studium.  Ultimately  it  camo 
to  be  employed  in  a  t<'chnical  sense  as  .synonv- 
niotis  witli  studium,  todenote  the  institution  itself. 
This  last  use  of  the  term  seems  to  be  of  English 
origin,  for  the  University  of  Oxford  is  mentioned 
as  such  in  writs  and  ordinances  of  the  years  1238, 
1240,  and  1253,  whereas  the  greater  seat  of  learn- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  was,  until  the  year 
12(53,  styled  'the  University  of  tlie  Masters?  or 
'the  University  of  the  Scholars,'  of  Paris.  The 
.system  of  academical  degrees  dates  from  tho 
second  lialf  of  the  twelfth  century." — H.  C.  M. 
Lyte,  ^1  Ilidorif  of  the  I'niversityof  O.rford,  rh.  1. 
— "  In  the  early  (Oxford  ...  of  the  twelfth  and 
most  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  colleges  with 
their  statutes  were  unknown.  The  University 
was  the  only  corporation  of  the  learned,  and  she 
struggled  into  existence  after  hard  fights  with 
tlie  town,  the  .Tews,  the  Friars,  the  Papal  courts. 
The  history  of  the  University  begins  with  the 
thirteentli  century.  She  may  be  said  to  have 
come  into  being  as  soon  as  she  possessed  common 
funds  and  rents,  as  six)n  as  fines  were  assigned, 
or  benefactions  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
scholars.  Now  the  first  recorded  fine  is  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty-two  shillings  by  the  townsmen  of 
Oxford  as  part  of  the  compensation  for  the  hang- 
ing of  certain  clerks.  In  the  year  1214  the 
Papal  Legate,  in  a  letter  to  his  '  beloved  sons  in 
Christ,  the  burgesses  of  Oxford,' bade  them  ex- 
cuse the  'scholars  studying  in  Oxford'  half  the 
rent  of  their  halls,  or  hospitia,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years.  The  burghers  were  also  to  do  pen- 
ance, and  to  feast  the  poorer  students  once  a-year ; 
but  the  important  point  is,  that  they  had  to  pay 
that  large  yearly  fine  '  propter  suspendium  nXcn- 
corum' — all  for  the  hanging  of  the  clerks. 
Twenty-six  years  after  this  decision  of  the  Le- 
gate, Robert  Grossteste,  the  great  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  organized  tlie  payment  and  distribution 
of  the  fine,  and  founded  the  first  of  the  chests, 
the  chest  of  St.  Friileswyde.  These  chests  were 
a  kind  of  3Iout  do  Picte,  and  to  found  them 
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was  at  first  the  favourite  form  of  benefaction. 
Money  was  left  in  this  or  that  chest,  from  which 
students  and  masters  would  borrow,  on  the  se- 
curity of  pledges,  which  were  generally  books, 
cups,  daggers,  and  so  forth.  Now,  in  this  affair 
of  1214  we  have  a  strange  passage  of  history, 
which  happily  illustrates  tlie  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  beginning  of  the  whole  affair  was 
the  quarrel  with  the  town,  which  in  1209,  had 
hanged  two  clerks,  'in  contempt  of  clerical  lib- 
erty.' The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Legate 
—  m  those  bad  years  of  King  John,  the  Pope's 
viceroy  in  England  —  and  out  of  the  humiliation 
of  the  town  the  University  gained  money,  privi- 
leges, and  halls  at  low  rental.  These  were  pre- 
cisely the  things  that  the  University  wanted. 
About  the.sc  matters  there  was  a  constant  strife, 
in  which  the  Kings  as  a  rule,  took  part  with  the 
University.  .  .  .  Thus  gradually  the  University' 
got  the  command  of  the  police,  obtained  \m\\- 
leges  which  enslaved  the  city,  and  became  mas- 
ters where  they  had  once  been  despise<l,  starve- 
ling scholars.  .  .  .  The  result,  in  the  long  run, 
was  that  the  University  r'^ceived  from  Edward 
III.  '  a  mop'  large  charter,  containing  many  lib- 
erties, sonii.  that  they  had  before,  and  others 
that  he  had  taken  away  from  the  town.'  Thus 
Edward  granted  to  the  University  '  the  custody 
of  the  assize  of  brcfid,  wine,  and  ale,'  the  super- 
vising of  measures  and  weights,  the  sole  power 
of  clearing  the  streets  of  the  town  and  suburbs. 
Moreover,  the  IMayor  and  the  chief  Burghers 
were  condemned  yearly  to  a  sort  of  public  penance 
and  humiliation  on  St.  Scholasticji's  Day.  Thus, 
by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  strife 
of  Town  and  Gown  had  ended  in  the  complete 
victory  of  the  latter." — A  Lang,  Oxford,  eh.  2. — 
"To  mark  off  the  Middle  Age  from  the  Modern 
Period  of  the  University  is  certainly  very  diffi- 
cult. Indeed  the  earlier  times  do  not  form  a 
homogeneous  whole,  but  appear  perpetually 
shifting  and  preparing  for  a  new  state.  The 
main  transition  however  was  undoubtedly  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  ;  and  the 
Reformation,  a  remarkable  crisis,  did  but  con- 
firm what  had  been  in  progress  for  mere  than  fi 
century  and  a  half :  so  that  the  Middle  Age  of 
the  University  contained  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  barely  the  former  half  of  the  fourteenth. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  question,  that  during  this 
Middle  Age  the  English  Universities  were  dis- 
tinguished far  mere  than  ever  afterwards  by 
energy  and  variety  of  intellect.  Later  times 
cannot  produce  a  c  )'""entration  of  men  eminent 
in  all  the  learning  i  .  science  of  the  age,  such 
as  Oxford  and  Ct  bridge  then  poured  forth, 
mightily  influencing  the  intellectual  develope- 
ment  of  all  Western  Christendom.  Their  names 
indeed  may  wiiri  i;s  against  an  undiscriminating 
disparagement  of  the  Monasteries,  as  'hotbeds  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity' ;  when  so  many  of  those 
worthies  were  monks  of  the  Benedictine,  Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican,  Carmelite,  or  reformed  Au- 
gustinian  order.  But  in  consequence  of  this  sur- 
passing celebrity,  Oxford  became  the  focus  of  a 
prodigious  congregation  of  studc  s,  to  which 
nothing  afterwards  bore  compari.ion.  The  same 
WPS  probably  true  of  Cambridge  in  relative  pro- 
portion. ...  A  tolerably  well  ai'tuenticuted 
account,  attacked  of  late  by  undue  scepticism, 
fixes  [the  number  of]  those  of  Oxford  at  thirty 
thousand,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The   want   indeed    of    contemporary    evidence 


n  St  make  us  cautious  of  yielding  absolute  be- 
lief to  this:  in  fact  we  have  no  document  on  this 
matter  even  as  old  as  the  Reformation.  .  .  .  Not 
only  did  the  Chun  h  and  the  new  orders  of  Monks 
draw  great  numbers  thither,  but  the  Universities 
themselves  were  vast  High  Schools,  comprising 
boys  and  even  children.  It  is  not  extravagant, 
if  Cambridge  was  not  vet  in  great  repute,  to 
imagine  fifteen  Ihousjind  students  of  all  ages  at 
Oxford,  and  as  many  more  attendants.  Nor  was 
it  at  all  difiicult  to  accommodate  them  in  the 
town,  when  Oxford  contained  three  hundred 
Halls  and  Inns:  and  as  several  students  dwelt  in 
one  room,  and  were  not  careful  for  luxury,  each 
building  on  an  average  might  easily  hold  one 
hundred  persons.  The  style  of  Architecture  was 
of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  kind,  and  might 
have  been  easily  run  up  on  a  sudden  demand : 
and  a  rich  flat  country,  with  abund-'iit  w  er 
carriage,  needed  not  f,o  want  provision  1'  <t 
the  numbers  were  vast,  is  implied  b  r  o  hig'i.  _ 
respectable  evidence  which  we  ha  .,  that  as 
many  as  three  thousand  migrated  fiom  Oxford 
on  the  riots  of  1209;  although  the  ChroLicler  ex- 
pressly states  that  not  all  joined  in  *he  secession. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  reduced  numbers 
are  reckoned  at  fifteen  thousand.  After  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  were  still 
as  many  as  from  three  to  four  thousand;  and 
after  the  Reformation  they  movnt  pgain  to  five 
thousfind.  On  the  whole  therefore  tn  computa- 
tion of  thirty  thousand,  as  the  maximum,  may 
seen,  if  not  positively  true,  yet  the  nearest 
approximation  which  we  can  expect.  Of  Cam- 
bridge we  know  no  more  than  that  the  numbers 
were  much  lower  than  at  Oxford.  .  .  .  While  in 
the  general,  there  was  a  substantial  identity  be- 
tween the  scholastic  learning  of  Oxford  and  of 
Paris,  yet  Oxford  was  more  eager  in  following 
positive  science ; — and  this,  although  such  studies 
were  disparaged  by  the  Church,  and  therefore  by 
the  pubr-^  Indeed  originally  the  Church  had 
been  on  tie  opposite  side;  but  the  speculative 
tendency  of  the  times  had  carried  her  over,  so 
that  speculation  and  theology  went  hand  in  hand. 
In  the  middle  of  die  thirteenth  century  we  may 
name  Robert  Grosseteste  and  John  Basingstock, 
as  cultivating  physical  science,  and  (more  re- 
markable still)  the  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon:  a 
man  whom  the  vulgar  held  to  be  equal  to  Mer- 
lin and  Michael  Scott  as  a  magician,  and  wh'^m 
posterity  ranks  by  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  all  bran'Uies  )f 
positive  science, — except  theology.  Abi..*<raphy 
of  Roger  Bacon  should  surely  be  written !  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  nothing  as  to  the  influence  of 
these  men  on  their  times,  nor  can  we  even  learn 
whether  the  University  itself  was  at  all  interested 
in  their  studies.  .  .  .  We  have  ...  a  strange 
testimony  to  the  interest  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  mass  of  the  stu- 
dents took  in  the  speculation  of  their  elders;  for 
the  street  rows  were  carried  on  under  the  banners 
of  Nominalists  and  Realists.  .  .  .  The  coarse 
and  ferocious  mnnners  prevalent  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  Middlvi  Ages  are  every  where  in 
sin  rlar  contrast  to  their  intellectual  pretensions: 
he  Uni  \  ern!  s  of  the  Continent  were  peace- 
',  decc  ous,  dignified, — compared  with  those 
of  England.  I'he  stcrms  which  were  elsewhere 
occasional,  wen  at  O  cford  the  permanent  atmos- 

Shere.      For  nearly  two  centuries  our  'Foster 
lotlier '  of  Oxford  lived  in  u  din  of  uuinterrupted 
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f  .long  ■warfare;  nation  against  nation,  fii.  il 
againstschool,  faculty  Bgf.inst  faculty.  Hu.  -  .ml 
flually  Colleges,  came  forward  as  combatants;  unil 
tlje  University,  as  a  whole,  against  the  Town ;  or 
against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  or  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor  was  Cambridge 
much  less  pugnacious." — V.  A.  Iliiber,  TheEiKj- 
lish  Universities,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — Cambridge. — 
"  Various  facts  and  circumstances  .  .  .  lend 
probability  to  the  belief  that,  long  before  the 
time  when  we  have  certain  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Cambridge  as  a  university,  the  work  of 
instruction  was  there  going  on.  The  Cambori- 
tuni  of  the  Roman  period,  the  Grantcbrycgr  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  Grentebrige  of 
Domesday,  must  always  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  th'  .eeiing-place  of 
two  great  Roman  roads, — Ake.  .an  Street,  running 
eivst  and  west,  f.nd  the  Via  Devaua,  traversing 
the  north  and  the  south.  .  .  .  Confined  at  first  to 
the  rising  ground  on  the  left  bunk  of  tlie  river, 
it  numbered  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
as  many  as  four  hundred  houses,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
castle  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror.  .  .  . 
Under  the  c.isiu  walls,  with  the  view,  it  would 
seem,  of  makiri  5  some  atonement  for  many  a 
deed  of  violence  ..d  wrong,  the  Norman  sheriff, 
Picot  by  name,  founded  the  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
and  instituted  in  connection  with  it  a  small  body 
of  secular  canons.  .  .  .  The  yer  ^112  was 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  an  event  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  connection  with  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  university.  The  canons  of 
St.  Giles,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
clsr^y  and  laity,  crossed  tho  river,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  new  and  spacious  priory  at  Barn- 
well. .  .  .  The  priory  at  Barn  wed,  which  always 
ranked  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  Cambridge 
foundations,  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  university;  and  the 
earliest  university  exhibitions  were  those  founded 
by  William  de  Kilkenny,  bishop  of  Ely  from 
1254  to  1257,  for  two  stmlents  of  divinity,  who 
were  to  receive  annually  the  sum  of  two  marks 
from  the  priory.  In  the  yea  1133  was  founded 
the  nunnery  of  St.  Rhadegund,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  converted  into  Jesus 
Collegfi;  and  in  1135  a  hospital  of  Augustinian 
canons,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
was  founded  by  Henry  Frost,  a  burgess  of  the 
town.  ...  It  was  ...  a  very  important  foun 
dation,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  became  by  con- 
version in  the  sixteenth  century  the  College  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  but  was  also  .  .  .  the 
foundation  of  which  Peterhouse,  the  earliest 
Cambridge  'college,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
a  certain  sciise  the  offshoot.  ...  In  the  year 
1229  there  broke  out  at  Paris  a  feud  of  more 
than  ordinary  gravity  between  the  students  and 
the  citizens.  Large  numbers  of  the  former  mi- 
grated to  the  English  shores;  and  Cambridge, 
from  its  proximity  ti  the  eastern  coast,  and  as 
the  centre  where  Pr'uce  Louis,  but  a  few  years 
before,  had  raisec'  the  royal  standard,  seems  to 
ii;ive  attracted  ihe  great  majority.  .  .  .  The 
university  of  Cambridge,  1  e  that  of  Oxford, 
was  modelled  maiidy  on  the  university  of  Paris. 
Its  constitution  was  consc  .'ntly  oligarchic 
rather  than  democratic,  the  government  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teaching  body,  while 
the  bachelors  and  undergraduates  had  no  share 
in  the  passing  of  new  laws  and  regulations." — J 


.  !MulHngcr,  A  Ilistory  of  the  Unirertity  of  Cam- 
'  h/e,  ch.  1-2. — "Tiie  earliest  existing  college 
at  Cambridge  is  St.  Peter's,  generally  called 
Peterhouse,  historically  founded  A.  I).  1257,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  Universities  arc 
known  merely  by  their  situation;  as  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  St.  Andrews';  but  each 
college  lias  a  name,  according  to  the  taste  of  its 
founder  or  first  members.  'These  names  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  named  from  the 
founder,  as  Pembroke,  Clare,  Gonville  and  Cains 
(this  had  two  founders,  the  restorer  being  Dr. 
Kaye,  who  Latinized  his  name  intoCaius,  always 
pronounced  Keys),  King's  (from  King  Henry 
VI.),  —  {Queens' (from  the  queens  both  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.),  Sidney  Sussex,  and  Down- 
ing;—  and  those  named  for  beatified  persons  and 
objects  of  worship, — St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  St. 
Catharine's,  St.  !Mary  Magdalene,  Corpus  ("hrisli, 
Ennnanucl,  Jesus  Christ's,  Trinity  and  Trinity 
Hall.  The  apparent  impiety  of  these  names, 
which  in  one  case  of  an  ancient  name  now  changed, 
was  absolutely  revolting,  entirely  passes  off  with 
a  f'!w  days'  u.se.  St.  Catharine's  soon  becomes 
Cats,  and  St.  >Iary  Magdalene  is  always  called 
^laudlin.  You  readily  admi^  the  superiority  of 
Trinity  over  Corpus  ale ;  go  to  see  a  friend  who 
lives  on  Christ's  piece;  and  hear  with  regret,  that 
in  the  boat  races  Emmanuel  has  been  bumped  by 
"sus;  an  epithet  being  probably  prefixed  to  the 
1„  t  name.  These  names  of  course  were  given  in 
monkish  times, — Trinity  by  Henry  VIII.,  but 
all  the  colleges  except  one  were  founded  before 
the  reign  of  James  I.  .  .  .  The  seventeen  col- 
leges .  .  .  are  distinct  corporations.  Their  foun- 
dations, resources,  buildings,  governing  authori- 
ties and  students,  are  entirely  separate  from  each 
other.  Nor  has  any  i  me  college  the  least  control 
in  any  other.  The  plan,  however,  is  much  the 
same  in  all.  The  presiding  authority  is  in  most 
cases  ''ailed  the  blaster,  or  speaking  mo  ■  gener- 
ally, the  Head ;  while  the  net  proceec'  jf  all  the 
college  funds  —  for  the  vast  wcvltb  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  L'niversity  really  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  separate  colleges — are  distributed  among 
certain  of  the  graduates,  called  Fellows,  who 
with  th''  Hca."  :onstitute  the  corporation.  These 
corporations  give  board  and  lodgi*^  in  various 
tenns  to  such  students  as  choose  to  eni..r  the  col- 
lege and  comply  with  its  rules,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive its  assist  nee  in  ''-lining  the  honors  of  the 
University;  a)  eaci  .  "ge  offers  its  own  pe- 
culiar induce  ts  i.^  ■>  lents.  .  .  .  The  whole 
body  of  the  (  '  ^es,  taken  together,  constitutes 
the  University  All  those  who  after  residing 
seven  years  at  some  college,  have  taken  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  or  a  higher  one,  and  keep 
their  name  on  the  college  lists  by  a  small  pay- 
ment, vote  at  the  University  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  all  other  otticers,  and 
manage  its  affairs.  .  .  .  The  colleges,  at  certain 
intervals,  prcs.  nt  such  students  as  comply  with 
their  conditions  to  University  authorities  for  ma- 
triculation, for  certain  evam.natious,  and  for  the 
reception  of  degrees ,  and  until  one  receives  the 
degree  01  Master  of  Arts,  he  must  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  some  t ■  'lege,  not  necessarily  one  and  the 
same,  to  hold  .my  University  privdeges.  After 
this  stage,  lie  may,  under  certain  conditions,  break 
I'p  all  his  college  connections,  and  ye^  remain  in 
the  University.  " — W.  Everett,  Ontli^  C(iin.,lect.  1. 
Spain  and  Portugal. —  "  Salamanca  \  as  found- 
p^d  in  the  I'ith  century,  and  received  Itss  statutes 
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in  the  year  1422,  out  of  which  was  develop"'!  tlie 
following  constitution.  The  rector,  with  eight 
'consiliarii,'  all  students,  who  could  appoint  their 
successors,  administered  the  university.  The 
doctors  render  tlie  oath  of  obedience  to  the  rector. 
The  '  domscholaster '  is  tlie  proper  judge  of  the 
school;  but  he  swears  obedience  to  the  rector. 
A  bachelor  of  law  must  have  studied  six  years, 
and  after  five  years  more  he  could  become  licen- 
tiate. In  filling  a  paid  teachership,  the  doctor  was 
chosen  next  in  age  of  those  iiolding  the  diploma, 
unless  a  great  majority  of  the  scholars  objected, 
in  which  cas<j  the  rector  and  council  decided.  This 
liberal  constitution  for  the  scliolars  is  in  harmony 
with  the  code  of  Alphonzo  X.,  soon  after  1250, 
in  which  tlie  liberty  of  instruction  was  made  a 
general  principle  of  law.  This  constitution  con- 
tinued in  Sahimanca  into  the  17th  century,  for 
Retes  speaks  of  a  disputation  which  the  rector 
held  at  that  time  under  his  presidency.  Alcala 
university  was  established  by  caidinal  Ximenes, 
in  1510,  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy,  for  which  reason  it  con- 
tained a  faculty  of  canon,  but  not  of  civil  law. 
The  center  of  the  university  was  the  college  of  St. 
Ildefons,  consisting  of  thirty-three  prebendaries, 
who  could  be  teachers  or  scholars,  since  for  ad- 
mission were  required  only  poverty,  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  the  completion  of  the  course  of  the 
preparatory  colleges.  These  thirty-three  mem- 
bers elected  annually  a  rector  and  three  council- 
ors, who  controlled  the  entire  university.  Sala- 
ried teachers  were  elected,  not  by  the  rector  and 
council  alone,  but  by  all  the  students.  It  had 
wide  reputation.  When  visited  by  Francis  I., 
while  a  prisoner  of  Spain,  he  was  welcomed  by 
11,000  students.  The  Coimbra  university,  in 
Portugal,  received  statutes  in  1309,  from  king 
Dionysius,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  those 
just  mentioned." —F.  C.  Savigny,  The  Universi- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages  (Barnard's  Am.  Journal  of 
Education,  v.  22,  ;).  324). 

Renaissance. 

"Modern  education  begins  with  the  Renais- 
sance. The  educational  methods  that  we  the* 
begin  to  discern  will  doubtless  not  be  developed 
and  perfected  till  a  later  pericMl ;  the  new  doc- 
trines will  pass  into  practice  only  gradually,  and 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  times.  But  from 
the  sixteenth  century  education  is  in  possession 
of  its  essential  principles.  .  .  .  The  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  having  renewed  with  classical 
anticjuity  an  intercourse  that  had  been  too  long 
interrupted,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  pro- 
pose to  the  young  the  study  of  the  Greeks  and 
tiie  Romans.  What  is  called  secondary  instruc- 
tion really  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  crude  works  of  the  Middle  Age  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  elegant  compositions  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  henceforth  made  accessible  to  all 
through  the  art  of  printing;  and,  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  ancient  authors.there  reajipear  througli 
the  fruitful  effect  of  imitation,  their  qualities  of 
correctness  in  thought,  of  literary  taste,  and  of 
elegance  in  form.  In  France,  as  in  Italy,  the 
national  tongues,  mo  "Idv-'d,  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
secrated by  writers  of  genius,  become  the  instru- 
ments of  an  intellectual  propaganda.  Artistic 
taste,  revived  by  the  rich  products  of  a  race  of 
incr>mparable  artists,  gives  an  extension  to  the 
horizon  of  life,  and  creates  a  new  class  of  emo- 
tions.    Finally,  the  Protestant  Reform  develops 


individual  thought  and  free  inquiry,  and  at  the 
siime  time,  by  its  success,  it  imposes  still  greater 
efforts  on  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  not  say- 
ing that  everything  is  faultless  in  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  First,  as  is 
natural  for  innovators,  the  thought  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  period  is  marked  by  enthusiasm  rather 
than  by  precision.  They  are  more  zealous  in 
pointing  out  the  end  to  be  attained,  than  exact 
in  determining  the  means  to  be  employed.  Be- 
sides, some  of  them  are  content  to  emancipate 
the  mind,  but  forget  to  give  it  proper  direction. 
Finally,  others  make  a  wrong  use  of  ihe  ancients; 
they  are  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  form 
and  the  purity  of  language ;  they  fall  into  Cice- 
romania,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  a  new  super- 
stition, that  of  rhetoric,  does  not  succeed  the  old 
superstition,  that  of  the  Syllogism." — G.  Com- 
payre,  Tlie  Hist,  of  Pedagogy,  ch.  5  (sect.  92-93). 

Rabelais' Gargantua. — Rabelais' description  of 
the  imaginary  education  of  Gargantua  gives  us 
the  educational  ideas  of  a  man  of  genius  in  the 
16th  century:  "  Gargantua, "  he  writes,  "awaked, 
then,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Whilst 
they  were  rubbing  him,  there  was  read  unto  him 
some  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scripture  aloud  and 
clearly,  with  a  pronunciation  fit  for  the  matter, 
and  hereunto  was  appointed  a  young  page  bom 
in  Basche,  named  Anagnostes.  According  to  the 
purpose  and  argument  of  that  lesson,  he  often- 
times gave  himself  to  revere,  adore,  pray,  and 
send  up  his  supplications  to  that  good  God  whose 
word  did  show  Ilis  majesty  and  marvellous  judg- 
ments. Then  his  master  repeated  what  had  been 
read,  expounding  unto  him  the  most  obscure  anil 
difficult  points.  They  then  considered  the  face 
of  the  sky,  if  it  was  such  as  they  had  observed  it 
the  night  before,  and  into  what  signs  the  sun 
was  entering,  as  also  the  moon  for  that  day. 
This  done,  he  was  appareled,  combed,  curled, 
trimmed  and  perfumed,  during  wliich  time  they 
repeated  to  him  the  lessons  of  the  day  before. 
He  himself  said  them  by  heart,  and  upon  them 
grounded  practical  cases  concerning  the  estate  of 
man,  which  he  would  prosecute  sometimes  two 
or  three  hours,  but  ordinarily  they  ceased  as  soon 
as  he  was  fully  clothed.  Then  for  three  good 
hours  there  was  reading.  This  done,  they  went 
forth,  still  conferring  of  the  substance  of  the 
reading,  and  disported  themselves  at  ball,  tennis, 
or  the  'pile  trigone,'  gallantly  exercising  their 
bodies,  as  before  they  had  done  their  minds.  All 
their  play  was  but  in  liberty,  for  they  left  off 
when  they  pleased,  and  that  was  commonly  when 
they  did  swesit,  or  were  otherwise  wearv.  Then 
were  they  very  well  dried  and  rubbed,  shifted 
their  shirts,  and  walking  soberly,  went  to  see  if 
dinner  was  ready.  Whilst  they  stayed  for  that, 
they  did  clearly  and  eloquently  recite  some  sen- 
tences that  they  had  retained  of  the  lecture.  In 
the  mean  time  l^Iaster  Appetite  came,  and  then 
very  orderly  sat  they  down  at  table.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meal  there  was  read  some  pheasant 
history  of  ancient  jirowess,  until  he  had  taken  his 
wine.  Then,  if  they  thought  good,  ihey  con- 
tinued reading,  or  began  to  discourse  merrily  to- 
gether; speaking  first  of  the  virtue,  propriety, 
efficacy,  and  nature  of  all  that  was  served  in  at 
that  table;  of  bread,  of  wine,  of  water,  of  salt, 
of  flesh,  flsli,  fruits,  herbs,  nxits,  and  of  their 
dressing.  By  means  whereof,  he  learned  in  a 
little  time  all  the  passages  that  on  the.sc  subjects 
are  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  Athenieus,  Dioscorides, 
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.Tulius,  Pollux,  Galen,  Porphyrins,  Oppian,  Poly- 
hius,  Heliotlorus,  Aristotle,  (Elian,  and  others. 
Whilst  they  talked  of  these  things,  many  times, 
to  he  the  more  certain,  they  caused  tlie  very 
hooks  to  be  brought  to  the  table,  and  so  well  and 
perfectly  did  he  in  his  memory  retain  tiie  tlnngs 
above  said,  that  in  that  time  there  was  not  a 
physician  that  knew  half  so  much  as  he  did. 
Afterwanls  they  conferred  of  the  lessons  read  in 
the  morning,  and  ending  their  repast  with  some 
conserve  of  quince,  he  waslicd  iiis  hands  and 
eyes  with  fair  fresh  water,  and  gave  thanks  unto 
dfod  in  some  fine  canticle,  made  in  praise  of  the 
divine  bounty  and  munificen(>c  This  done,  they 
brought  in  cards,  not  to  play,  but  to  learn  a 
thousand  pretty  tricks  and  nrw  inventions,  which 
were  all  grounded  upon  arithmetic.  By  this 
means  he  fell  in  love  witli  that  numerical  science, 
and  every  day  after  dinner  and  supper  he  passed 
his  time  in  it  as  pleasantly  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
at  cards  and  dice.  .  .  .  After  this  they  recreated 
themselves  with  singing  musically,  in  four  or 
five  parts,  or  upon  a  set  theme,  as  it  best  pleased 
them.  In  matter  of  musical  instruments,  lie 
learned  to  play  the  lute,  the  spinet,  the  harp,  the 
German  flute,  the  flute  with  nine  holes,  the  violin, 
and  the  sackbut.  This  hour  thus  spent,  he  be- 
took himself  to  his  principal  study  for  three 
hours  together,  or  more,  as  well  to  repeat  his 
matutinal  lectures  as  to  proceed  in  the  book 
wherein  lie  was,  as  also  to  write  handsomely,  to 
draw  and  form  the  antique  and  Roman  letters. 
This  being  done,  they  went  out  of  their  house, 
and  with  them  a  young  gentleman  of  Touraine, 
named  Gymnast,  who  taught  the  art  of  riding. 
Changing  then  his  clothes,  he  mounted  on  any 
kind  of  horse,  which  he  made  to  bound  in  the 
air,  to  jump  the  ditch,  to  leap  the  palisade,  and 
to  turn  short  in  a  ring  both  to  the  right  and  left 
hand.  .  .  .  The  time  being  thus  bestowed,  and 
himself  rubbed,  cleansed,  and  refreshed  with 
other  clothes,  they  returned  fair  and  softly ;  and 
passing  through  certain  meadows,  or  other  grassy 
places,  beheld  the  trees  and  plants,  comparing 
them  with  what  is  written  of  them  in  the  books 
of  the  ancients,  such  as  Theophrastus,  Dioscori- 
des,  Marinus.  Pliny,  Nicander,  Macer,  and  Galen, 
and  CJirried  home  to  the  house  great  handfuls  of 
them,  whereof  a  young  page  called  Rhizotomos 
luid  charge  —  together  with  hoes,  picks,  spuds, 
pruning-knives,  and  other  instruments  requisite 
for  lierborising.  Being  come  to  their  lodging, 
whilst  supper  was  making  ready,  they  repeated 
ceitJiin  pas.sages  of  that  which  had  been  read, 
and  then  sat  down  at  table.  .  .  .  During  that 
repast  was  continued  the  lesson  read  at  dinner  aa 
long  as  they  thought  good :  the  rest  was  spent  in 
gocKl  discourse,  learned  and  profitable.  After 
that  they  had  given  thanks,  they  set  themselves 
to  sing  musically,  and  play  upon  harmonious  in- 
8trui".ents,  or  at  those  pretty  sports  made  with 
cards,  dice  or  cups,  — thus  made  merry  till  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed ;  and  sometimes  tliey  would  go 
make  visits  unto  learned  men,  or  to  such  as  had 
been  travellers  in  strange  countries.  At  full 
night  tliey  went  into  the  most  ojien  place  of  the 
house  to  see  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  there  beheld 
the  comets,  if  any  were,  as  likewise  the  figures, 
situations,  aspects,  oppositions,  and  conjunctions 
of  the  stars.  Then  with  his  mast^^r  did  he  briefly 
recapitulate,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagor- 
eans, that  which  he  had  read,  seen,  learned,  done, 
and  understood  in  the  whole  course  of  that  day. 


Then  they  prayed  unto  God  the  Creator,  falling 
down  before  iJim,  and  strengthening  their  fjiith 
towards  Him,  and  glorifying  Him  for  Ilis  bound- 
less bounty ;  and,  giving  thanks  unto  Ilim  for  the 
time  that  was  past,  they  recommended  them- 
selves to  Ills  divine  clemency  for  tlie  future. 
AVliich  being  done,  they  entered  upon  their  re- 
pose."— W.  Bi'sant,  Ikadinga  in  Itttbelaia,  pp. 
20-29. 

Germany. — "  The  schools  of  France  and  Italy 
owed  little  to  the  great  mwlern  movement  of  tlie 
Renaissance.  Mi  both  these  countries  that  move- 
ment operated,  in  both  it  produced  mighty  re- 
sults; but  of  tlie  otlicial  establishments  for  in- 
struction it  did  not  get  hole!.  In  Italy  the 
nieditWid  routine  in  those  establishments  at  first 
opposed  a  passive  resistance  to  it;  presently 
came  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  sedulously  shut 
it  out  from  them.  In  France  the  Renaissance 
did  not  become  a  power  in  the  State,  and  the 
routine  of  the  schools  sufllced  to  exclude  the 
nei"  influence  I'll  it  took  for  itself  other  chan- 
nels than  the  schools.  But  in  Germany  the 
Renaissance  became  a  power  in  the  State ;  allied 
with  tlie  Reformation,  where  the  Reformation 
triumphed  in  German  countries  the  Renais.sance 
triumphed  with  it,  and  entered  with  it,  into  the 
public  sch(K)ls.  Mclancthon  and  Erasmus  were 
not  merely  enemies  and  subverters  of  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  were  eminent 
humanists;  and  with  the  great  but  single  excep- 
tion of  Luther,  the  chief  German  reforme.s  were 
all  of  them  distinguished  friends  of  the  new 
classical  learning,  as  well  as  of  Protestantism. 
The  Romish  party  was  in  German  countries  the 
ignorant  party  also,  the  party  untouched  by  the 
humanities  and  by  culture.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  in  England  our  schools  have  not  had  the 
life  and  growth  of  the  schools  of  Gt  rmany  and 
Holland  is  to  be  found  in  the  separation,  with 
us,  of  the  power  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
power  of  the  Renaissance.  With  us,  too,  the 
Reformation  triunipheil  and  got  possession  of 
our  schools ;  but  our  leading  reformers  were  not 
at  the  same  time,  like  those  of  Germany,  the  na- 
tion's leading  spirits  in  intellect  and  culture.  In 
Germany  the  best  spirits  of  the  nation  were  then 
the  reformers;  in  England  our  best  spirits  — 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Spenser, —  were  men  of  the 
Renaissance,  not  men  of  the  Reformation,  and 
our  reformers  were  men  of  the  second  order. 
The  Reformation,  therefore,  getting  hold  of  the 
schools  in  England  was  a  very  different  force,  a 
force  far  inferior  in  llglit,  resources,  and  pros- 
pects, to  the  Reformation  getting  hold  of  the 
schools  m  Germany.  But  in  Germany,  never- 
theless, as  Protestant  orthodoxy  grew  petrified 
like  Catholic  orthotloxy,  and  as,  in  consequence, 
Protestantism  flagged  and  lost  the  powerful  im- 
pulse with  which  it  started,  the  school  flagged 
also,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
classical  teaching  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  a  few 
honourable  names  like  Gesncr's,  Ernesti's,  and 
Heyne's,  stems  to  !iave  lost  all  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  16th  century  humanists,  to  have 
been  sinkiui.  into  a  mere  church  appendage,  and 
fast  becoming  torpid.  A  theological  student, 
making  his  livelihood  by  teaching  till  he  could 
get  appointed  to  a  pari<ili,  was  the  usual  school- 
master. '  The  schools  will  never  be  better,'  said 
their  great  renovator.  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  the 
well-known  critic  of  Homer,  '  so  long  as  the  school- 
masters are  theologians  by  profession.  A  thcolog- 
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ical  course  in  a  university,  witli  itH  snuittering  of 
clas.sics,  is  about  as  good  n  prciKimtioii  for  a  classi- 
ral  master  as  a  course  of  feudal  law  would  be.* 
Wolf's  coming  to  Halle  in  17815,  invited  by  Von 
Zedlitz,  the  minister  for  ,)ul)lic  worsliij)  inider 
Frederick  the  Great,  a  sovereign  whose  civil  pnj- 
jects  and  labours  were  not  less  active  and  remark- 
able than  his  military,  marks  an  era  from  which 
the  classical  schools  of  Germany,  reviving  the  dor- 
mant spark  planted  in  them  by  the  Renais-sance, 
awoke  to  a  new  life." — M.  Arnold,  Schools  and 
Universities  on  the  Continent,  ch.  14. — It  is  sur- 

f)rising  to  learn  "how  much  was  left  untaught, 
n  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  schools.  Geog- 
raphy and  history  were  entirely  omitted  in  every 
scheme  of  instruction,  mathematics  played  but  a 
subordinate  part,  while  not  a  thought  was  be- 
stowed either  upon  natural  philosopiiy  or  natural 
history      Every  moment  and  every  effort  were 

Eiven  to  the  classical  languages,  chiefly  to  the 
atin.  But  we  should  be  overhasty,  should  we 
conclude,  without  further  inquiry,  that  these 
branches,  thus  neglected  in  the  schools,  were  there- 
fore every  where  untaught.  Perhaps  they  were 
reserved  for  the  university  alone,  and  there,  too, 
for  the  professors  of  the  philosophical  faculty, 
as  is  the  case  even  at  the  present  day  with  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  natural  history;  nay,  logic, 
which  was  a  regular  school  study  in  tlie  six- 
teenth centurj-,  is,  in  our  day,  widely  cultivated 
at  the  university.  We  must,  therefore,  in  order 
to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the  range  of  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as 
upon  the  methofls  of  instruction,  first  cast  a 
glance  at  the  state  of  the  universities  of  that 
period,  especially  in  the  philosophical  faculties. 
A  prominent  source  of  information  on  this  point 
is  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  revised  by  Melancthon,  in  the 
year  1545.  The  theological  faculty  appears,  by 
these  statutes,  to  have  consisted  of  four  profes- 
sors, who  read  lectures  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments, —  chietly  on  the  Psalms,  Genesis, 
Isaiah,  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  They  also  taught  dogmatics,  com-, 
menting  upon  the  Nicene  creed  and  Augustine's 
book,  'De  spiritu  et  litera.'  The  Wittenberg 
lecture  schedule  for  the  year  1561,  is  to  the  same 
effect;  only  Me  have  here,  besides  exegesis  and 
dogmatics,  catechetics  likewise.  According  to 
the  statutes,  tiie  philosophical  faculty  was  com- 
posed of  ten  professors.  The  first  was  to  read 
upon  logic  and  rhetoric ;  the  second,  upon  phys- 
ics, and  the  second  book  of  Pliny's  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  third,  upon  arithmetic  and  the  '  Sphere  ' 
of  John  de  Sacro  Busto ;  the  fourth,  upon  Euclid, 
the  '  TlieorijB  Planetarum '  of  Burbach,  and 
Ptolemy's  'Almagest';  the  fifth  and  sixth,  upon 
the  Latui  poets  and  Cicero;  the  seventh,  who  was 
the  'Pedagogus,'  explained  to  the  younger  class, 
Latin  Grammar,  Linacer  '  de  emendata  structura 
Latini  strmonis, '  Terence,  and  some  of  Plautus ; 
the  eighth,  who  was  the  'Physicus,'  explaineil 
Aristotle's  '  Physics  and  Dioscorides ' ;  the  ninth 
gave  instruction  in  Hebrew;  and  the  tenth  re- 
viewed the  Greek  Grammar,  read  lectures  on 
Greek  Classics  at  intervals,  also  on  one  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  ethics. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  philosophical  faculty  appears  to 
have  iK'cn  the  moLt  fully  represented  at  Wit- 
tenljcrg,  as  it  included  ten  professors,  while 
the  theological  had  but  four,  the*  medical  but 
three.  .  .  .  We  have  a  .  .  .  criterion  by  which 


to  judge  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  studies  of 
that  peri(xl,  as  comjjared  with  the  wide  field 
which  they  cover  at  the  present  day,  in  the  then 
almost  total  lack  of  academical  apparatus  and 
ecpiipments.  The  only  exception  was  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  libraries ;  but,  how  meager 
and  in.^ufflcient  all  collections  of  books  must  have 
been  at  that  time,  Avhen  books  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  very  costly,  will  appear  from  the  fund, 
for  example,  m  Inch  was  assigned  to  the  Witten- 
berg library;  it  yielded  annually  but  one  hun- 
dred gulden,  (about  $63,)  with  Avhich,  '  for  the 
profit  of  the  university  and  chiefly  of  the  poorer 
students  therein,  the  library  may  be  adorned  and 
enriched  with  books  in  all  tlie  faculties  and  in 
every  art,  as  well  in  the  H(;brew  and  Greek 
tongues.'  Of  other  apparatus,  such  as  collec- 
tions in  natural  history,  anatomical  museums, 
botanical  gardens,  and  the  like,  we  find  no  men- 
tion; and  the  less,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
need  of  them  in  elucidation  of  such  lectures  as 
the  professors  ordinarily  gave.  When  Paul 
Eber,  the  theologian,  read  lectures  upon  anat- 
omy, he  made  no  use  of  dissection." — K.  von 
llaumer,  Universities  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
(Biirnnrd's  Am.  Journal  of  Education,  v.  5,  pp. 
535-540).— Luther  and  the  Schools.— "Luther 
.  .  .  felt  that,  to  strengthen  the  Reformation,  it 
was  requisite  to  work  on  the  young,  to  improve 
the  schools,  and  to  propagate  throughout  Chris- 
tendom the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  profound 
study  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  This,  accordingly, 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life.  He  saw  it  m 
particular  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached, 
and  wrote  to  the  councillors  of  all  the  cities  of 
Germany,  calling  upon  them  to  found  Christian 
schools.  'Dearsi'-s,'  said  he,  'we  annually  ex- 
pend so  much  money  on  arquebuses,  roads,  a  id 
dikes;  why  should  we  not  spend  a  little  to  give 
one  or  two  schoolmasters  to  our  poor  children? 
God  stands  at  the  door,  and  knocks ;  blessed  are 
we  if  we  open  to  him.  Now  the  word  of  God 
abounds.  O  my  dear  Germans,  buy,  buy,  while 
the  market  is  open  before  your  houses.  .  .  . 
Busy  yourselves  with  the  children,'  continues 
Luther,  still  addressing  the  magistrates;  'for  many 
parents  are  like  ostriches ;  they  ,ire  hardened  to- 
wards their  little  ones,  and  satisfied  with  having 
laid  the  egg,  they  care  nothing  for  it  afterwards. 
The  prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  consist  merely  in 
heaping  up  great  treasures,  in  building  strong 
walls,  in  erecting  splendid  mansions,  in  possess- 
ing glittering  arms.  If  madmen  fall  upon  it,  its 
ruin  will  only  be  the  greater.  The  true  wealth 
of  a  city,  its  safety,  and  its  strength,  is  to  have 
many  learned,  serious,  worthy,  well-educated 
citizens.  And  whom  must  we  blame  because 
f.ere  are  so  few  at  present,  except  you  magis- 
trates, who  have  allowed  our  youth  to  grow  up 
like  trees  in  a  forest?'  Luther  particularly  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  studying  literature  and 
languages:  '  What  use  is  there,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew?  We  can 
read  the  Bible  very  well  in  German.  Without 
languages,' replies  he,  'we  could  not  have  re- 
ceived the  gospel.  .  .  .  Languages  are  the  scab- 
bard that  contains  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  they 
are  the  casket  that  guards  the  jewels;  they  are 
the  ves.sel  that  holds  the  wine ;  and  as  the  gospel 
says,  they  are  the  baskets  in  which  the  loaves 
and  fishes  are  kept  to  feed  the  multitude.  If  we 
neglect  the  languages,  we  shall  not  only  eventu- 
ally lose  the  gospel,  but  be  unable  to  speak  or 
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write  In  Latin  or  in  German.  No  sooner  did  men 
cease  to  cultivate  tliem  tlmn  Christendom  de- 
clined, even  until  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
pope.  But  now  that  languages  are  again  honored, 
they  shed  such  light  that  all  the  world  is  aston- 
ished, and  every  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
our  gospel  is  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  In  former  times  the  holy  fathers 
were  freciuently  mistaken,  because  they  were 
igu(>rant  of  languages.  ...  If  the  languages 
had  not  made  me  positive  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  I  might  luive  been  a  pious  monk,  and 
quietly  preached  the  truth  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
•cloister;  but  I  should  have  left  the  pope,  the 
sophists,  and  their  antiehristian  empire  still  un- 
shaken."— J.  II.  ilerle  d'Aubigne,  Jlist.  of  the 
lieformation  of  the  Kith  Century,  bk.  10,  ch.  9(('.  3). 
— Luther,  in  Ins  appeal  to  the  municipal  magis- 
trates of  Germany,  calls  for  the  organization  of 
common  schools  to  be  supported  at  public  cost. 
"  Finally,  he  gives  his  thought  to  the  r  leans  of  re- 
cruiting the  teaching  service.  '  Since  the  greatest 
evil  in  every  place  is  the  lack  cf  teachers,  we  must 
not  wait  till  they  come  forward  of  themselves ;  we 
must  take  the  trouble  to  educate  them  and  pre- 
pare them.'  To  this  end  Luther  keeps  the  best 
of  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  for  a  longer  time 
in  school;  gives  them  special  instructors,  and 
•opens  libraries  for  their  use.  In  his  thought  he 
never  distinguishes  women  teachers  from  men 
ieachers;  he  wants  schools  for  girls  as  well  as 
for  boys.  Only,  not  to  burden  parents  and 
■divert  children  from  their  daily  labor,  he  re- 
quires but  little  time  for  school  duties.  .  .  . 
'  My  opinion  is  [he  says]  that  we  must  send  the 
iboys  to  school  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  have 
them  learn  a  trade  at  home  for  the  rest  of  the 
time.  It  is  desirable  that  these  two  occupations 
march  side  by  side.'.  .  .  Luther  gives  the  first 
place  to  the  teaching  of  religion :  '  Is  it  not  reason- 
able that  every  Christian  should  know  the  Gospel 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten? '  Then  come  the  lan- 
guages, not,  as  might  be  hoped,  the  mother 
tongue,  but  the  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Luther  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
rid  of  the  old  spirit  to  comprehend  that  the 
language  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  basis  of 
universal  instruction.  He  left  to  Comenius  the 
glory  of  making  the  final  separation  of  the 
primary  school  from  the  Latin  school.  .  .  . 
Physical  exercises  are  not  forgotten  in  Luther's 
pedagogical  regulations.  But  he  attaches  an 
especial  importance  to  singing.  '  Unless  a  school- 
master know  how  to  sing,  I  think  him  of  no  ac- 
count.' 'Music,'  he  says  again,  'is  a  half  disci- 
pline which  makes  men  more  indulgent  and 
more  mild.'  At  tlie  same  time  tliat  he  extends 
the  programme  of  studies,  Luther  introduces  a 
new  spirit  into  methods.  He  wishes  more  lib- 
erty and  more  joy  in  the  school.  '  Solomon,'  he 
says,  '  is  a  truly  royal  schoolmaster.  He  does 
uot,  like  the  monk.s,  forbid  the  young  tc  go  into 
the  world  and  be  happy.  Even  as  Anselm  said 
"A  young  man  turned  aside  from  the  world  is 
like  u  young  tree  made  to  grow  in  a  vase."  The 
monks  have  impri.soned  young  men  like  birds  in 
their  cage.  It  ii;  dangerous  to  isolate  the  young. ' 
...  Do  not  let  ourselves  imagine,  however,  that 
Luther  at  once  exercised  a  decLsive  influence  on 
the  current  educatioiuof  his  day,  A  few  schools 
were  founded,  called  writing  schools;  but  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  other  events,  interrujjted 
the  movement  of  which  Luther  has  the  honor  of 


having  been  the  originator.  ...  In  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ratich,  a  German, 
and  Comenius,  u  Slave,  were,  with  very  dilfcr- 
ent  degrees  of  merit,  the  heirs  of  the  educational 
thought  of  Luther.  With  something  of  the 
charlatan  and  the  demagogue,  Ilatich  devoted 
his  life  to  propagating  a  novel  art  of  teaching, 
"hich  he  called  didactics,  and  to  which  he  at- 
tributed marvels.  He  pretended,  by  his  method 
of  languages,  to  teach  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  in  six  months.  But  nevertheless,  out  of 
many  strange  performances  and  lofty  promises, 
there  issue  some  thoughts  of  practical  value. 
The  first  merit  of  Ratich  was  to  give  the  mother 
tongue,  the  German  language,  the  precedence 
over  the  ancient  languages.  "--G.  Compayre, 
Tlw  Hist,  of  Pedagogy,  ch.  «  {sect.  130-134). 

Netherlands. — "  When  learning  began  to  re- 
vive after  the  long  sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Italy  experienced  the  first  impulse.  Next  came 
Germany  and  the  contiguous  provinces  of  the  Low 
Couutries.  The  force  of  the  movement  in  these 
regions  is  shown  by  an  event  of  great  import- 
ance, not  always  noticed  by  historians.  In  1400, 
there  was  established  at  Deventer,  in  the  north- 
ea.stern  province  of  the  Netherlands,  an  associa- 
tion or  brotherhood,  usually  called  Brethren  of 
the  Life  in  Common  [see  Buktiiuex  of  the 
Common  Lot].  In  their  strict  lives,  partial  com- 
munity of  goods,  industry  in  manual  labor,  fer- 
vent devotion,  and  tendency  to  mysticism,  they 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  modern  Moravians. 
But  they  were  strikingly  distinguished  from  the 
members  of  this  sect  by  their  earnest  cullivatiou  of 
knowledge,  which  was  encouraged  among  them- 
selves and  promoted  among  others  by  schools, 
both  for  primary  and  advanced  education.  In 
1430,  the  Brethren  had  established  forty-five 
branches,  and  by  1460  more  than  thrice  that 
number.  They  were  scattered  through  different 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  each 
with  its  school  subordinate  to  the  head  college 
at  Deventer.  It  was  in  these  schools,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  a  few  Ger- 
mans an'l  Netherlanders  were,  as  Ilallam  says, 
roused  '-o  acquire  that  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages  which  Italy  as  yet  exclu- 
sively possessed.  Their  names  should  never  be 
omitted  in  any  remembrance  of  the  revival  of 
letters ;  for  great  was  their  influence  upon  sub- 
sequent times.  Chief  among  these  men  were 
Wessels,  of  Groningen,  'one  of  those  who  con- 
tributed most  steadily  to  the  purification  of  re- 
ligion'; Ilegius  of  Deventer,  under  %vhom  Eras- 
mus obtained  his  early  education,  and  who 
probably  was  the  first  man  to  print  Greek  north 
of  the  Alps;  Dringeberg,  who  founded  a  good 
school  in  Alsace;  and  Longius,  who  presided 
over  one  at  JIunster.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of 
these  pioneers  in  learning,  education  had  made 
great  progress  among  the  Netherlanders  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  .  .  .  We  have 
the  testimony  of  the  Italian  Guicciardini  to  the 
fact  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain  even  the  peasants  in  Holland  could  read 
and  write  well.  As  the  war  went  on,  the  people 
showed  their  determination  that  in  this  matter 
there  should  be  no  retrogression.  In  the  first 
Synod  of  Dort,  held  in  iWH,  the  clergy  expressed 
their  opinion  upon  the  subject  by  passing  a  reso- 
lution or  ordinance  which,  among  other  things, 
directed  'the- servants  of  the  Church'  to  obtain 
from  the  magistrates  :u  every  locality  a  permis- 
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sion  for  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters,  and 
an  order  for  their  compensation  as  iu  the  past. 
Etefore  many  years  liad  ehipsed  tlie  civil  authori- 
ties begun  to  establish  a  general  school  system 
for  the  country.  In  1582,  the  Estates  of  Fries- 
land  ilecreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  siiould,  within  the  spac  j  of  si.x  weeks, 
provide  good  and  able  Reformed  schoolmasters, 
and  those  who  neglected  so  to  do  would  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  instructors  appointed  for 
them.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  supervision  of  education  by  the  State,  a 
system  which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  repub- 
lic. In  these  scl.iols.  however,  although  they 
were  fostered  by  the  State,  the  teachers  seeni,  in 
the  main,  to  have  been  paid  by  tlielr  pupils. 
But  as  years  went  on,  a  change  came  about  in 
this  part  of  the  system.  It  probably  was  aided 
by  the  notcAvorthy  letter  which  John  of  Nassau, 
the  oldest  brother  of  William  the  Silent,  the 
noble  veteran  who  lived  until  1000,  wrote  to  his 
son  Lewis  William,  Stailtholder  of  Friesland. 
In  this  letter,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
walls  of  every  schoolhouso  in  America,  the  gal- 
lani  young  stadt-holder  is  instructed  to  urge  on 
the  States-General  'that  they,  according  to  the 
example  of  the  pope  and  Jesuits,  should  establish 
free  schools,  where  children  of  quality  as  well  us 
of  poor  families,  for  a  very  small  sum,  coidd  be 
Avell  and  chrlstianly  educated  and  brought  up. 
This  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
work,  and  the  highest  service  that  you  could 
ever  accomplish  for  God  and  Christianity,  and 
especially  for  the  Netherlands  themselves.  .  .  . 
In  summa,  one  may  jeer  at  this  as  popish  trick- 
ery, and  undervalue  it  as  one  will:  there  still 
remn.ins  in  the  work  an  inexpressible  benefit. 
Soldiers  and  patriots  thus  educated,  with  a  true 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  Christian  conscience, 
item,  churches  and  schoo  s,  good  libmries,  books, 
and  printing-presses,  are  better  than  all  armies, 
arsenals,  armories,  munitions,  alliances,  and  trea- 
ties that  can  be  had  ■  r  i'uagincd  in  the  world.' 
Such  were  the  wordd  i  i  v.'hich  the  Patriarch  of 
tiie  Nassaus  urged  upon  his  countrymen  a  com- 
mon-school system.  In  lt)09,  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  took  up  their  residence  in  Leyden,  the 
school  had  become  the  common  property  of  the 
people,  and  was  paid  for  among  other  municipal 
expenses.  It  was  a  land  of  schools  supported 
by  the  State  —  a  land,  aV cording  to  Motl.'y, 
'  where  every  child  went  t(  >  chool,  where  almost 
every  individual  inhabitant  could  write  and  read, 
where  even  the  middle  classes  were  proflcic  '  '■' 
mathematics  and  the  classics,  and  could  s^  .  k 
two  or  more  modern  languages. '  Does  any  reader 
now  ask  whence  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  who 
came  directly  from  Holland,  and  the  other  set- 
tlers of  New  England  whose  Puritan  brethren 
were  to  be  found  in  thousands  tiiroughout  the 
Dutch  Republic,  derived  their  ideas  of  schools 
first  directed,  and  then  impported  by  the  State." 
— Leyden  University. — To  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance of  Ltyden  from  the  Spanish  siege  in 
1574  (see  NETiiERLANns:  A.  D.  1573-1574),  "and 
as  a  rewiird  for  the  heroism  of  the  citizens,  the 
Prf"ce  of  Orange,  with  the  consent  of  the  Es- 
tate^ of  the  provinrj,  founded  the  University  of 
Leyden.  Still,  the  figment  of  allegiance  re- 
mained ;  the  people  were  only  fighting  for  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  so  were  doing  their  duty 
to  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  charter  of  the  inn- 
versity  ran  in  the  name  of  Philip,   who  was 


credited  with  its  foundation,  as  a  reward  to  his 
subjects  for  their  rebellion  against  his  evil  coun- 
sellors and  pervants,  'especially  in  consideration 
of  the  differences  of  religion,  and  the  great  bur- 
dens and  hardships  borne  by  the  citizens  of  our 
city  of  Leyden  during  the  war  with  sue.  faith- 
fulness.' Motley  calls  this  'ponderous  irony,' 
but  the  Hollanders  were  able  lawyers  and  in- 
tended to  build  on  a  le^al  basis.  This  event 
marks  an  epoch  iu  the  uitellectual  history  of 
Holland  and  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  new  univer- 
sity was  opened  in  1575,  and  from  the  outset 
took  the  highest  rank.  Speaking,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  its  famous  senate  chamber,  Niebuhr 
called  it  'the  most  memorable  room  of  Europe 
in  the  history  of  learning.'  The  first  curator 
was  John  Van  der  Does,  who  had  been  military 
commandant  of  the  city  during  the  siege.  He 
was  of  a  distinguished  family,  but  was  still 
more  distinguished  for  his  learning,  his  poetical 
genius,  and  his  valor.  Endowed  with  ample 
funds,  the  university  largely  owed  its  marked 
pre-enunence  to  the  intelligent  foresight  and  wise 
munificence  of  its  curators.  They  sought  out 
and  obtained  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of 
all  nations,  and  to  this  end  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense.  Diplomatic  negotiation  and  even 
princely  mediation  were  ofteu  called  iu  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  professor.  Hence  it  was  said 
that  it  surpassed  all  the  universities  of  Europe 
in  the  number  of  its  bi..holars  of  renown.  These 
scholars  were  treated  with  princely  honors.  .  .  . 
The  'mechanicals 'of  Holland,  as  Elizabeth  called 
them,  may  not  have  paid  the  accustomed  wor- 
ship to  rank,  but  to  genius  and  learning  they 
were  always  willing  to  do  homage.  Space  would 
fail  lor  even  a  brief  account  c^f  the  great  men, 
foreign  and  native,  who  illuminated  Leyden  with 
their  presence.  ...  But  it  was  not  alone  in 
scholarship  and  in  scientific  research  that  the 
Uni-v  ersity  of  Leyden  gave  an  impetus  to  modern 
thought.  Theological  disputes  were  developed 
there  at  times,  little  tempests  which  threatened 
destruction  to  the  institution,  but  they  were  of 
short  duration.  The  right  of  conscience  was 
always  respected,  and  in  the  main  the  right  of 
full  and  public  discussion.  .  .  .  When  it  was 
settled  that  dissenters  could  not  be  educated  in 
the  English  universities,  they  flocked  to  Leyden 
in  great  numbers,  making  that  city,  next  to 
Edinburgh,  their  chief  resort.  Eleven  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
the  Estates  of  democratic  Friesland,  amid  the 
din  of  war,  founded  the  Universitj'  of  Fruneker, 
an  institution  which  was  to  become  famous  as 
the  home  of  Arminius.  .  .  .  Both  of  these  uni- 
versities were  perpetually  endowed  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  had 
been  confiscated  during  the  progress  of  the  war." 
— D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  Eng- 
land, ami  A.nenm,  ch.  3,  20,  and  3. 

EnjTland. — "In  contemplating  the  events  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  their  in- 
fluence on  English  civilisation,  we  are  reminded 
once  more  of  the  futility  of  certain  modern 
aspirations.  No  amoimt  of  University  Commis- 
sions, nor  of  well-meant  reforms,  will  change 
the  nature  of  Englishmen.  It  is  impossible,  by 
distributions  of  University  prizes  and  professor- 
ships, to  attract  into  the  career  of  letters  that 
proportion  of  industry  and  ingenuity  which,  in 
Germany  for  example,  is  devoted  to  the  scho- 
lastic life.    Politics,  trade,  law,  sport,  religion. 
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will  cliiim  their  own  in  England,  just  as  thoy  did 
at  the  Revival  of  Letters.  The  ilhistrioiis  cen- 
tury which  Italy  employed  in  unburying,  appro- 
priating, and  enjoying  the  treiusures  of  Greek 
literature  and  art,  our  fathers  gave,  in  England, 
to  dynastic  and  constitutional  squalihies,  and  to 
religions  broils.  The  Renaissance  in  England, 
and  chiefly  in  Oxford,  was  like  a  bitter  and 
changeful  spring.  There  was  an  hour  of  genial 
warmth,  there  breathed  a  wind  from  the  south, 
in  thi;  lifetime  of  Chaucer;  then  came  frosts  and 
storms;  again  the  brief  sunshine  of  court  favour 
shone  on  literature  for  a  while,  when  Henry 
VIII.  encouraged  stud),  and  Wolsey  and  Fox 
founded  Christ  Church  and  Coi  pus  Christ!  Col- 
lege, once  more  the  bad  days  of  religious  strife 
returned,  and  the  promise  of  learning  was  de- 
stroyed. Thus  the  chief  result  of  the  awakening 
thought  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  England 
was  not  a  lively  delight  in  literature,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lollards.  The  intensely  prac- 
tical genius  of  our  race  turned,  not  to  letters, 
but  to  (juestions  about  the  .soul  and  its  future, 
about  property  and  its  distribution.  The  Lol- 
lards were  put  down  in  Oxford ;  '  the  tares  were 
weeded  out '  by  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  in 
the  process  the  germs  of  free  thought,  of  origin- 
ality, and  of  a  rational  education,  were  de- 
stroyed. 'Wyclevism  did  domineer  among  us,' 
says  Wood ;  and,  in  fact,  the  intellect  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  absorbed,  like  the  intellect  of  France 
during  the  heat  of  the  Jansenist  controversy,  in 
defending  or  assailing  '267  damned  conclusions,' 
drawn  from  the  books  of  Wyclife.  The  Univer- 
sity 'lost  many  of  her  children  through  the  pro- 
fession of  Wyclevism.'" — A.  Lang,  Oxford,  ch.  3. 
—Colet  and  St.  Paul's  School.— Dr.  John  Colet, 
appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1505,  "resolved, 
whilst  living  ;ind  in  health,  to  devote  his  patri- 
monj'  to  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  wherein  153  children,  without  any 
restriction  as  to  nation  or  country,  who  could 
already  read  and  write,  and  were  of  '  good  parts 
and  capacities,'  should  receive  a  sound  Christian 
education.  The  'Latin  adulterate,  which  igno- 
rant blind  fools  brought  into  this  world,'  poison- 
ing thereby  '  the  old  Latin  speech,  and  the  very 
Roman  tongue  used  in  the  time  of  Tully  and 
Sallust,  and  Virgil  and  Terence,  and  learned  by 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine,' — 
all  that  '  abusion  which  tne  later  blind  world 
brought  in,  and  which  n.ay  rather  be  called 
Blotterature  than  Literature, ' —  should  be  '  utter- 
ly abanished  and  excluded'  oat  of  this  school. 
'The  children  should  be  taught  good  literature, 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  '  such  authors  that  have 
with  wisdom  joined  pure  chaste  eloquence' — 
'specially  Christian  authors  who  wrote  their 
wisdom  jlean  and  chaste  Latin,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse ;  for, '  said  Colet,  '  my  intent  is  bj' 
this  school  specially  to  increase  knowledge,  and 
worshipping  of  God  and  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  good  Christian  life  and  manners  in  the  chil- 
dren.'. .  .  The  building  consisted  of  one  large 
room,  divided  into  an  upper  md  lower  school  by 
a  curtain,  which  could  be  .Irawn  at  pleasure; 
and  the  ciiarge  of  the  two  schools  devolved  upon 
a  high-master  and  a  sub-master  respectively. 
The  forms  ere  arranged  so  as  each  to  seat  six- 
teen boys,  and  were  provided  each  with  a  raised 
desk,  at  which  the  head-boy  sat  as  president. 
The  building  also  embraced  an  cdi  ranee -porch 
and  a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.    Dwelling- 


houses  were  erected,  adjoining  the  school,  for 
the  residence  of  the  two  masters ;  and  for  their 
support,  Colet  obtained,  in  the  spring  of  1510,  a 
royal  license  to  transfer  to  the  \Vardens  and 
Guild  of  .Mercers  in  London,  real  iiroperty  to  the 
value  of  i;53  per  annum  (e(iuivalent  to  at  least 
£530  of  present  money).  Of  this  the  head-master 
was  to  receive  as  his'  salary  £35  (say  £350)  and 
the  \uider-master  £18  (say  £180)  per  .innum. 
Three  or  four  years  after,  Colot  made  i)rovision 
for  a  chaplain  to  conduct  divine  service  in  the 
chapel,  and  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  Cate- 
chism, the  Articles  of  the  faith,  and  the  Ten 
Commandmentn, —  iii  English;  and  ultimately, 
before  his  death,  he  apjiears  to  have  increased 
the  amount  of  the  whole  endowment  to  £122 
(say  £1,200)  per  annum.  So  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, roughly,  tliat  the  whole  endowment,  in- 
cluding the  buildings,  cannot  have  rejire.sented 
a  less  sum  than  £?0,000  or  £40,000  of  present 
money.  And  if  Colet  thus  sacrificed  so  much 
of  his  private  fortune  to  secure  a  liberal  (and  it 
must  be  conceded  his  was  a  liberal)  provision  for 
the  remuneration  of  the  masters  .vho  slioidd  edu- 
cate his  153  boys,  he  nmst  surely  have  had  deeply 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  boys  themselves. 
And,  in  triith,  it  was  so.  Co'et  was  like  a 
father  to  his  schoolboys.  ...  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  lie  should  find  the  school- 
books  of  the  old  grammarians  in  any  way  adapt- 
ed to  his  purpose.  So  at  once  he  set  his  learned 
friends  to  work  to  provide  him  with  new  ones. 
The  first  thing  wanted  was  a  Latin  Grammar 
for  beginners.  Linaere  undertook  to  provide 
this  want,  and  wrote  with  great  pains  and 
labour,  a  work  in  six  books,  which  afterwards 
came  into  general  use.  But  Avhen  Colet  saw 
it,  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  his  friend,  he  put 
it  altogether  aside.  It  was  too  long  and  too 
learned  for  his  'little  beginners.'  So  he  con- 
densed within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  two 
little  treatises,  an  'Accidence  and  a  Syntax,' 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  of  which  occur  the 
gentle  words  (juoted  nbove.  These  little  books, 
after  receiving  additions  from  the  hands  of  Eras- 
mus, Lilly,  and  others,  finally  became  generally 
adopted  and  known  as  Lilly  s  Grammar.  This 
rejection  of  his  Grammar  seems  to  have  been  a 
sore  point  witli  Linaere,  but  Erasmus  told  Colet 
not  to  be  too  much  concerned  about  it.  .  .  . 
Erasmus,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  spoke  of 
Linacre's  rejected  Grammar  .  .  .  put  on  paper 
his  notions  of  what  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be, 
and  the  best  metiiod  of  teaching  boys,  which  he 
fancied  Colet  might  not  altogether  approve,  as 
he  was  wont  somewhat  more  to  despise  rheto- 
ric than  Erasmus  did.  He  stated  his  opinion 
that  — '  In  order  that  the  teacher  might  be  thor- 
oughly up  to  his  work,  he  .should  not  merely  be 
a  master  of  one  particular  branch  of  study.  He 
should  himself  have  travelled  through  the  whole 
circlf'  of  knowledge,  in  piulosophy  lie  should 
have  studied  Plato  and  Aristotle  TJieophrastus 
and  Plotinus;  in  Tlieology  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  after  them  Oii;.'en,  Chrysosto'  >,  and  Ba.sil 
among  the  Greek  faJiers,  and  Ambrose  and  Je- 
rome among  the  Latm  fathers;  among  the  poet.;, 
Jlomei  and  Ovid;  in  gragraphy,  which  is  very 
important  in  the  study  of  history,  Pompr.nius 
Mela,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo.  He  should  km.  w 
what  ancient  names  of  rivers,  r.iL;"ntaias,  coim- 
tries,  cities,  answer  to  ihe  motlo^n  on-  s;  luul  the 
same  of  trees,  animals,  instruments,  clothes,  and 
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ffcms,  with  regard  to  whicli  it  is  incredible  liow 
ignorarit  even  ei'Mctitctl  men  iire.  He  should  take 
note  of  little  fiu:is  about  iigricultiire,  architeet- 
tire,  military  and  euliiiary  arts,  mentioned  l)y 
(lilTerent  authors.  He  should  l)e  able  to  trace 
the  origin  of  words,  their  gradual  corruption  in 
the  languages  of  Con.stantinople,  Itnly,  Spain, 
and  France.  Nothing  should  i)e  l)eneath  his  ob- 
servation which  can  illustrate  history  or  the 
meaning  of  the  poets.  But  you  will  say  what 
a  load  you  are  putting  on  the  back  of  the 
poor  teacher!  It  is  so;  but  I  burden  the  one  to 
relieve  the  many.  I  want  the  teacher  to  have 
traversed  the  Avliole  range  of  knowledge,  that  it 
may  spare  each  of  his  scholars  doing  it.  A  dili- 
gent and  thoroughly  competent  master  might 
give  boys  a  fair  proficiency  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  less  labour 
than  the  common  run  of  pedagogues  take  to 
teach  their  babble.'  On  receipt  of  this  .  .  .  Colet 
wrote  to  Erasmus:  .  .  .  '  "  What!  I  shall  not  ap- 
prove!" So  you  say!  What  is  thereof  Eras- 
mus's that  I  do  not  approve?"' — F.  Scebohm. 
Tfte  Oxford  Keformc.rH,  ch.  6.  —  A.scham  and 
"The  Scholemaster."  —  Roger  Ascham,  tlie 
friend  of  I^ady  Jane  Grey  and  the  tutor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1515,  and  died  in  1508. 
^'  It  was  partly  with  the  view  to  tlie  instruction 
•of  his  own  children,  that  he  commenced  the 
'  Schole- master,'  tlie  work  by  winch  he  is  most  and 
best  known,  to  which  he  did  not  live  to  set  the 
last  Land.  He  communicated  the  design  and 
import  of  the  book  in  a  letter  to  Sturmius,  in 
which  he  states,  that  not  being  able  to  leave  his 
sons  a  large  fortune,  he  was  resolved  to  provide 
them  with  a  preceptor,  not  one  to  be  hired  for  a 
great  sum  of  money,  but  marked  out  at  home 
witli  a  homely  pen.  In  the  same  letter  he  gives 
his  reasons  foi  employing  the  English  language, 
the  capabilities  of  which  lie  clearly  perceived 
and  candidly  acknowledged,  a  high  virtue  for  a 
man  of  that  age,  who  perliaps  could  have  writ- 
ten Latin  to  his  own  satisfaction  much  more 
easily  than  his  native  tongue.  But  though  the 
benetlt  of  his  own  offspring  might  be  his  ulti- 
mate object,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  work 
was  a  conversation  at  Cecil's,  at  which  Sir  Rich- 
.a«>  Sackville  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
severities  practiced  at  Eton  and  other  great 
.schools,  so  that  boys  actually  ran  away  for  feur 
of  merciless  flagellation.  This  led  to  the  general 
subject  of  school  discipline,  and  the  defects  in 
the  then  established  modes  of  tuition.  Ascham 
coinciding  with  the  sentiments  of  the  company, 
and  proceeding  to  e.\plain  his  own  views  of  im- 
provement, Sackville  requested  him  to  commit 
his  opinions  to  paper  and  the  'Schole-mastcr' 
was  the  result.  It  was  not  published  till  1670. 
.  .  .  We  .  .  .  quote  a  few  passages,  whi'>h 
throw  light  upon  the  author's  good  sense  and  good 
nature.  To  all  violent  coercion,  and  extreme 
punishment,  ho  was  decidedly  opposed :  —  '  I  do 
agree,'  says  he,  '  with  all  good  school-masters  in 
all  these  points,  to  have  children  brought  to  good 
perfectness  in  learning,  to  all  honesty  in  miui- 
uers;  to  have  all  faults  rightly  amended,  and 
€very  vice  severely  corrected,  but  for  the  order 
and  way  that  leadeth  rightly  to  these  points,  we 
somewhat  differ.'  'Love  is  better  than  fear, 
gentleness  than  beating,  to  bring  up  a  child 
rightly  in  learning.'  'I  do  assure  you  there  is 
no  sucli  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit,  and 
encourage  a  will  to  learning,  as  is  praise. ' .  .  . 


'The  sclmlar  is  commonly  beat  for  the  making, 
when  the  master  were  more  worthy  to  be  beat 
for  the  mending,  or  rather  marring,  of  the  same; 
the  ma.stcr  many  times  being  a.^  ignorant  as  the 
child  what  to  say  pnmcrly  and  fitly  to  the  mat- 
ter.'. .  .  'This  will  I  say,  that  even  the  wi.sest 
of  your  great  beaters  do  as  oft  punish  nature  as 
tliey  do  correct  faults.  Yea  many  times  the  bet- 
ter nature  is  the  sorer  punished.  For  if  one  by 
quickness  of  wit  take  his  lesson  readily,  another 
by  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily;  the 
first  is  always  commended,  the  otlier  is  com- 
monly i)unished,  when  a  wise  school-master 
should  rather  discreetly  consider  the  right  dispo- 
sition of  iioth  their  natures,  and  not  so  much 
weigh  what  citlier  of  them  is  able  to  ilo,  as  a.  hat 
either  of  them  is  likely  to  do  hereafter.  For  this 
I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
.study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in 
the  world,  that  those  which  be  commonly  the 
wisest,  the  best  learned,  and  best  men  also,  when 
they  be  old,  were  never  commonly  the  qiuckest 
of  wit  wlien  they  were  young.  Quick  wits 
commonly  be  apt  to  take,  unapt  to  keep.  Some 
are  more  (luick  to  enter  speedily  than  be  able 
to  pierce  far,  even  like  unto  oversharp  tools, 
whose  edges  be  very  soon  turned. '  " —  H.  Cole- 
ridge, niouraphia  Boredlh,  pp.  328-330. 

Jesuit  ifeachingf  and  Schools. —  "  The  educa- 
tion of  youth  is  set  forth  in  the  Formula  of  Ap- 
proval granted  by  Paul  III.  in  1540,"  to  tlie  phms 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  for  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesu.s,  "as  the  first  duty  embraced  by 
the  new  Institute.  .  .  .  Although  the  new  re- 
ligious were  not  at  once  able  to  begin  the  es- 
tablishment of  colleges,  yet  the  plan  of  those 
afterwards  founded,  was  gradually  ripening  in 
the  sagacious  mind  of  St.  Ignatius,  who  looked 
to  these  institutions  as  calculated  to  oppose  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  the  progress  of  heresy. 
The  first  regular  college  of  the  Society  was 
that  established  at  Ganuia  in  1546,  through  the 
zeal  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  tliird  General  of  the 
Society;  and  the  regulations  by  which  it  was 
governed,  and  wlilch  were  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitutions, were  extended  to  all  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges afterwards  founded.  The  studies  were  to 
include  theology,  both  positive  and  scholastic,  as 
well  as  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  course  of  philosophy  was  to  last  three 
years,  that  of  theology  four;  and  the  Professors 
of  Philosopliy  were  enjoined  to  treat  their  sub- 
ject in  such  a  way  as  to  dispose  the  mind  for  the 
study  of  theology,  instead  of  setting  up  faith 
and  reason  in  opposition  to  one  another.  The 
theology  of  St.  'Tiiomas,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  were  to  be  followed,  except  on  those 
points  where  the  teaching  of  the  latter  was  op- 
posed to  the  Catholic  faith. " —  A.  T.  Dranc,  Chris- 
tian Sclioolt  a  ml  Sclwlars,  p.  708. — "As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  .  .  .  [the  Society 
of  Jesus]  had  several  colleges  in  France,  particu- 
larly those  of  Billom,  Mauriac,  Rodez,  'I'ournon, 
and  Pamiers.  In  1C31  it  secured  a  footing  in 
Paris,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  tla;  Par- 
liament, of  the  university,  and  of  the  bi.shops 
themselves.  A  ^lundred  years  later  it  counted 
nearly  fourt'^en  thousand  pupils  in  the  province 
of  Paris  alone.  The  college  of  Clermont,  in  1651, 
enrolled  more  than  two  thousand  young  men. 
The  middle  and  higher  classes  assured  to  the  col- 
leges of  the  society  an  ever-increasing  member- 
ship.    At  the  eud  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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the  Jesuits  could  inscribe  on  tlie  roll  of  honor  of 
their  cliisses  ii  liundred  illuHtrious  names,  among 
otliers  tliose  of  Coiide  and  liuxenibourp,  Flediier 
ami  Uossuet,  Lanioignon  unti  Seguier,  l)c8cartfs, 
Corneille,  ami  Molit^rc.  In  1710  'hey  controlled 
six  hundred  and  twelve  "olleges  and  a  large 
nunil)er  of  universities.  They  were  the  real 
masttr.s  of  education,  and  they  maintained  this 
educational  sujjrcmacy  till  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Voltaire  said  of  these  teachers : 
'  The  Fathers  taught  me  noihing  but  Latin  and 
nonsense.'  But  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
opinions  are  divided,  and  the  encomiums  of 
Bi  con  and  Descartes  must  be  offset  by  the  severe 
judgment  of  Leibnitz.  '  In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion,' says  this  great  philosopher,  'the  Jesuits 
have  remained  below  mediocrity.'  Directly  to 
the  contrar}',  Bacon  had  written:  'As  to  what- 
ever relates  to  tlie  instruction  of  the  young,  we 
must  consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there 
can  he  nothing  that  is  better  done. '  .  .  .  A  per- 
manent and  characteristic  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  Jesuits  is,  that,  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  history,  they  have  delib- 
erately neglected  and  disdained  primary  instruc- 
tion. The  earth  is  covered  with  their  Latin  col- 
leges; and  wherever  they  have  been  able,  they 
have  put  their  hands  on  the  institutions  for  uni- 
versity education ;  but  in  no  instance  have  they 
founded  a  primary  school.  Even  in  their  estab- 
li.shment  for  secondary  instruction,  they  entrust 
the  lower  classes  to  teachers  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  order,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
direction  of  the  higher  classes." — G.  Cc  npayre, 
IIM.  of  Pedagoriji,  pp.  141-143. — See.  also,  Jesu- 
its: A.  D.  1540-15r)6.— "The  Jesuits  owed  their 
success  partly  to  the  very  narrow  task  which  they 
set  themselves,  little  beyond  the  teaching  of 
Latin  style,  and  partly  to  the  careful  training 
which  they  gave  their  students,  a  training  which 
often  degenerated  into  mere  mechanical  exercise. 
But  the  mainspiing  of  their  influence  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  worked  the  dangerous 
force  of  emulation.  Those  pupils  who  were  most 
distinguished  at  the  end  of  each  month  received 
the  rank  of  pra;tor,  censor,  and  decurion.  The 
class  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The 
students  sat  opposite  each  otlier,  the  master  in 
the  middle,  the  walls  were  hung  with  swords, 
spears  and  shields  which  the  contending  parties 
carried  off  in  triumph  as  the  prize  of  victory. 
These  pupils'  contests  wasted  a  great  deal  of 
time.  The  Jesuits  established  public  school  fes- 
livals,  at  which  the  pupils  might  be  exhibited, 
and  the  jiarents  flattered.  Tliey  made  their  own 
school  books  in  which  the  requirements  of  good 
teaching  were  not  so  important  as  the  leligious 
objects  of  the  order.  'They  preferred  extracts 
to  whole  authors;  if  they  could  not  prune  the 
classics  to  their  fancy  they  would  i^ot  read  them 
at  all.  What  judgment  arc  we  to  pass  on  the 
Jesuit  teaching  as  a  whole  ?  It  deserves  praise 
on  two  accounts.  First,  it  maintained  the  dignity 
of  literature  in  an  age  wliich  was  too  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  considerations  of  practical  utility. 
It  maintained  the  study  of  Greek  in  France  at' a 
higher  level  than  the  University,  and  resisted  the 
assaults  of  ignorant  parents  on  the  fortress  of 
Hellenism.  Secondlj',  it  seriously  set  itself  to 
understand  the  nature  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil,  and  to  suit  the  manner  of  education 
to  the  miud  that  was  to  receive  it.     Whatever 


may  have  been  the  motives  of  Jesuits  in  gaining 
the  affect  ions,  and  securing  the  devotion  of  the 
children  under  their  charge;  whether  their  de- 
.sire  was  to  deveh)p  the  individuality  which  they 
probed,  or  to  destroy  it  in  its  germ,  and  plant  a 
new  nature  in  its  i)lacc;  it  must  beadndlted  that 
the  loving  care  which  they  spent  upon  (heir 
charge  was  a  new  departure  in  education,  and 
has  become  a  part  of  every  reasonable  system 
since  their  time.  Here  our  jirai.se  nuist  end. 
.  .  .  They  amused  the  mind  instead  of  strength- 
ening it.  Tliey  occMipied  in  frivolities  such  as 
Latin  verses  the  years  which  they  feared  might 
otherwise  be  given  to  reasoning  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  solid  knowledge.  .  .  .  Celebrated  as 
the  Jesuit  schools  have  been,  thev  have  owed 
nuich  more  to  the  fasliion  which  filled  them  with 
promising  scholars,  than  to  their  own  excellence 
in  dealing  with  tlieir  material.  .  .  .  They  have 
never  stood  the  test  of  modern  criticism.  They 
have  no  place  in  a  rational  system  of  modem 
education." — ().  Browning,  Introd.  to  tits  Uiat, 
of  Educational  Theories,  eh.  8. 

Modern  :  European  Countries. 

Austria. — "The  annual  appropriations  passed 
by  Parliament  allow  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction S8,a07,774  for  all  kinds  of  public  edu- 
cational institutions,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  xmiversities,  technical  and  art  schools, 
nuLseums,  and  philanthropic  institutions.  Gen- 
erally', this  principle  is  adhered  to  bv  the  state,  to 
subsidize  tlie  highest  institutions  of  learning  most 
liberally,  to  share  the  cost  of  maintaining  second- 
ary schools  with  church  and  community,  and  to 
leave  the  burden  of  maintaining  elementary 
schools  almost  entirely  to  the  local  or  communal 
authorities.  ...  In  the  Austrian  public  schools 
no  distinctions  are  made  with  the  pupils  as  re- 
gards their  religious  confessions.  The  schools 
are  open  to  all,  and  are  therefore  common  schools 
in  the  sense  In  which  that  term  is  employed  with 
us.  In  Prussia  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  separate  the  pupils  of  different  religious 
confessions  in  .  .  .  elementary,  but  not  to  sepa- 
rate them  in  secondary  schools.  In  Austria  and 
Hungary,  special  teachers  of  religion  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  employed ; 
in  Prussia  this  is  done  only  in  secondary  schools, 
Avhile  religion  is  tauglit  by  the  secular  teachers 
in  elementary  schools.  This  is  a  very  vital  dif- 
ference, and  shows  how  much  nearer  the  Austrian 
schools  have  come  to  our  ideal  of  ,  common 
school." — U.  8.  Comm'r  of  Education,  lieport, 
1889-90,  j^p.  465-460. 

Belgium.— "The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March 30, 
1814,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Netherlands, 
anc.  united  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  these  new 
circumstances,  the  system  of  public  instruction 
became  the  subject  of  much  difliculty  betwean 
the  Calvinists  of  the  northern  provinces  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  southern.  The  government 
tiierefore  undertook  itself  to  manage  the  organi- 
zation of  the  system  of  instruction  in  its  three 
grades.  .  .  .  William  I.  desired  to  free  the  Bel- 
gians from  French  influence,  and  with  this  object 
adopted  the  injutlicious  measure  of  attempting 
to  force  the  Dutch  language  upon  them.  He  also 
endeavored  to  familiarize  them  with  Protestant 
ideas,  and  to  this  end  determined  to  get  the  care 
of  rel'gious  instruction  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  the  state.  But  the  clergy  were  energetic  in 
asserting  their  rights ;  the  boldness  of  the  Belgian 
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il«|)iitif8  to  tlio  Stiitcs-Oimoml  Incrcnsod  dnlly; 
1111(1  tlie  |)r()j(i;t  for  ii  system  of  i)ul)lic  hihI  pri- 
vul(!  in.striK  lion  wiiich  was  liiiti  before  the  8ei:()n(l 
(liuniber  on  the  2l(tli  November,  IH'JW.  wus  very 
iinfiivoriilily  received  by  tlic  Ciitholies.  Tlie 
government  very  hoiiombly  '  iifessed  ilH  error  liy 
repeulinj?  tlie  obnoxious  onliniiiices  of  1825.  But 
it  was  too  lute,  and  the  Beljjian  pntvinees  were 
lost  to  Holliind.  Oil  the  12th  Oetolxr.  18;J0,  the 
provisory  /^overnnieiit  repealed  ivll  liiws  restriet- 
ini^  the  freedom  of  instruction,  and  the  present 
Hystein,  in  which  liberty  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernuK'ntal  aid  and  supervision  are  recognized, 
conniienccd."  —  Public  Iiixtriiction  in  liclgium 
(litiriiiird'ti  Am.  Journal  of  Educdtion,  v.  8,  pp. 
r)82-r.8!j). 

Denmark. — ' '  Denmark  haa  long  been  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  her  schools.  .  .  .  The  perfection 
and  extension  of  the  system  of  popular  instruction 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Bishop  Thestrup,  of  Aalberg,  caused 
0  i)arish  schools  to  be  established  in  Copenlmgen 
and  when  King  Frederick  IV.  (1099-17:30)  had 
240  school -houses  built.  .  .  .  Christian  VI.  (ITJJO- 
1740),  .  .  .  ordained  in  1739  the  cstnbli.shment  of 
common  or  parish  schools  in  every  town  and  in 
every  larger  village.  The  branches  of  instruction 
were  to  be  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. No  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  teach  unless 
he  had  shown  himself  (lurdified  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  .  .  .  Manydifti- 
culties,  however  (especially  the  objections  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  who  had  their  own  schools 
ou  their  estates),  hindered  the  free  development 
of  the  common  school  system,  and  it  was  not 
until  1814  that  a  new  and  more  favorable  era  was 
inaugurated  by  the  law  of  July  29  of  tliat  year. 
According  to  this  law  the  general  control  of  the 
schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a  nunister  of  public  in- 
struction and  subordinate  superintendents  for  the 
several  departments  of  the  kingdom." — Educa- 
tion in  Denmark  {U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Circulars  of  Information,  1877,  no.  2),  pj).  40-41. 
—".With  a  population  in  1890  of  2,185,157,  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  city  and  rural  schools  in  Den- 
mark numbered  231,940,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  population  receiving  the  foundation  of  an 
education.  In  1881  the  illiterates  to  100  recnnts 
numbered  0.80;  in  Sweden  at  that  date,  the  per 
cent,  was  0.39." — U.  8.  Comm'r  of  Education, 
licport,  1889-90,  ;).  523. 

England:  Oxford  and  Cambridee. — "Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  establishments  for  education, 
consist  of  two  parts  —  of  the  University  proper, 
and  of  the  Colleges.  The  former,  original  and 
essential,  is  founded,  controlled,  and  privileged  by 
pul  ic  authority,  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 
The  latter,  accessory  and  contingent,  are  created, 
regulated,  and  endowed  by  private  munificence, 
for  the  interest  of  certain  favored  individuals. 
Time  was,  when  the  Colleges  did  not  exist,  and 
the  University  was  there;  and  were  the  Colleges 
again  aboli?bed,  the  University  would  remain 
entire.  The  former,  founded  solely  for  educa- 
tion, exists  only  as  it  accomplishes  the  end  of  its 
institution;  the  latter,  founded  principally  for 
aliment  and  habitation,  would  still  exist,  were 
all  education  abandoned  within  their  walls.  The 
University,  as  a  national  establishment,  is  neces- 
sarily open  to  the  lieges  in  general ;  the  Colleges, 
as  private  institutions,  might  universally  do,  as 
some  have  actually  done  —  close  their  gates  upon 
all,  except  their  foundation  members.     The  Uni- 


versities and  Colleges  arc  thus  neither  identical, 
nor  vicarious  of  each  other.  If  the  University 
ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  it  ceasi's  to  exist; 
and  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  nation  to  the 
svsteni  of  pii))lic  education  leg  dly  organi/.ed  in 
the  University,  can  not,  without  the  con.sent  of 
the  nathm — far  h'ss  without  the  ccmsent  of  the 
academical  legislature  —  be  lawfully  transferred 
to  the  system  of  private  education  jirecariously 
organized  in  the  Colleges,  and  over  which  neither 
the  State  nor  the  University  have  any  control. 
They  have,  however,  been  unlawfully  usurped. 
Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and 
the  usurpation  of  its  functions  and  privileges  by 
the  Collegial  botlies,  there  has  arisen  the  second 
of  two  systems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other.  — The  one,  in  which  the  Lniversity  was 
paramount,  is  ancient  and  statutory ;  the  other,  in 
which  the  Colleges  have  the  ascendant,  is  recent 
and  illegal. —  In  the  former,  all  was  subservient 
to  ptiblic  utility,  and  the  interests  of  science ;  in 
the  latter,  all  is  sacrificed  to  private  monopoly, 
and  to  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  ...  In 
the  original  constitution  of  Oxford,  as  in  that  of 
all  the  older  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model, 
the  business  of  instruction  was  not  contided  to  a 
special  body  of  privileged  professors.  The  Uni- 
versity was  governed,  the  University  wasitaught, 
by  the  graduates  at  hirge.  Professor,  Master, 
Doctor,  were  originally  synonymous.  Every 
graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teaching  publicly 
in  the  University  the  subjects  competent  to  his 
faculty,  and  to  the  rank  oi  his  degree ;  nay,  every 
graduate  incurred  the  obligation  of  teaching 
publicly,  for  a  certain  period,  the  subjects  of  his 
faculty,  for  such  was  the  condition  involved  in 
the  grant  of  the  degree  itself." — Sir  Wm.  Ham- 
ilton, Dincumona  on  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
etc.:  Education,  ch.  4. 

England:  The  "Great  Public  Schools."— 
What  is  a  public  school  in  England?  "The 
question  is  one  of  considerable  diftlculty.  To 
some  extent,  however,  the  answer  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
1801  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  application  of 
the  endowments  and  revenues,  and  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  certain  specified 
colleges  and  schools  commonly  known  as  the 
Public  Schools  Commission.  >(  ine  are  named  in 
the  Queen's  letter  of  appointment,  viz.,  Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  the  Charterhouse,  St. 
Paul'?  Merchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Rugby,  and 
Shrewsbury.  The  reasons  probably  which  sug- 
gested this  selection  were,  that  the  nine  named 
foundations  had  in  the  course  of  centuries  emerged 
from  the  mass  of  endowed  grammar-schools,  and 
had  made  for  themselves  a  pr>sition  which  justi- 
fied their  being  placed  in  a  d  inct  category,  and 
classed  as  '  public  schools.'  it  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed  that  all  these  nine  have  certain  features 
in  common,  distinguishing  them  from  the  ordi- 
nary grammar-schools  which  exist  in  almost  every 
country  town  in  England.  Many  of  these  latter 
are  now  waking  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
new  time  and  following  the  example  of  their 
more  illustrious  sisters.  The  most  notable  e..im- 
plcs  of  this  revival  are  such  schools  as  those  at 
Sherborne,  Giggleswick,  and  Tuubridge  Wells, 
which,  while  remodelling  themselves  on  the  lin<?8 
laid  down  by  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners, 
are  to  some  extent  providing  a  training  more 
adapted  to  the  means  and  requirements  of  our 
middle  classes  ia  the  uiueteeuth  century  thau  can. 
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be  found  at  any  of  tlic  nlno  publir  scIiooIh.  But 
twenty  years  a^o  tlie  movement  whlcli  Iuih  since 
made  such  astonlHliing  progress  was  scarcely  felt 
in  (jutet  country  places  like  these,  and  the  olil 
endowments  were  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  a 
fasliion  which  is  now  scarcely  credible.  Tlie 
•same  impulse  wliicli  has  put  new  life  into  the 
endowecl  jframmar-schools  throughout  Kn^land 
has  woriicd  even  more  renuirkably  in  another 
direction.  Tlie  Victorian  a^e  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  Elixabethan  in  the  iiumiurand  importance  of 
the  new  sch(M)ls  which  it  has  founded  and  will 
hand  on  to  the  coming  generation.  Marlborough, 
Ilaileybury,  Uppingham,  Hossali,  Clifton,  ('hel- 
tenhain,  Itadley,  Malvern,  and  Wellington  Ool- 
loge,  are  nine  stihools  which  liavt;  taken  their 
place  in  the  flrst  rank.  ...  In  order,  then,  to 
get  clear  ideas  on  the  general  question,  w(!  must 
keep  these  three  classes  of  schools  in  mind  —  the 
nine  old  foundations  recognized  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  Koyal  Commission  of  18(11 ;  the  old 
foimdations  which  have  remained  local  grammar 
schools  imtil  within  the  last  few  years,  but  are 
now  enlarging  their  bounds,  conforming  more  or 
less  to  the  public-school  system,  and  becondng 
national  institutions;  aiul,  lastly,  the  modern 
foundations  which  started  from  the  first  as  public 
8chcK)ls,  professing  to  adajjt  themselves  to  the 
new  circumstances  and  requirements  of  modem 
English  life.  The  public  schools  of  England  fall 
under  one  or  other  of  these  categories.  .  .  .  We 
may  now  turn  to  the  historic  side  of  tlie  ques- 
tion, <lealing  first,  as  is  due  to  their  importance, 
with  the  nine  schools  of  our  first  category.  The 
oldest,  and  in  some  respects  most  famous  of 
these,  is  Winchester  School,  or,  as  it  was  named 
by  its  founder  William  of  Wykeham,  the  College 
of  St.  Mary  of  Winchester,  founded  in  1382.  Its 
constitution  still  retains  much  of  the  impress  left 
on  it  by  the  great  Bishop  of  the  greatest  Plan- 
tagenet  King,  five  centuries  ago.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Oxford  was  already 
the  center  of  English  education,  but  from  the 
want  of  grammar-schools  boys  went  up  by  hun- 
dreds untaught  in  the  simplest  rudimcmts  of 
learning,  and  when  there  lived  in  private  hostels 
or  lodging-houses,  in  a  vast  throng,  under  no 
disciplme,  and  exposed  to  many  hardships  and 
temptations.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  founded  his  gnimmar-school 
at  Winchester  and  his  college  at  Oxford,  binding 
the  two  together,  so  that  the  school  might  send 
up  properly  trained  scholars  to  the  university, 
where  they  would  be  received  at  New  College, 
in  a  suitable  academical  home,  which  should  in 
its  turn  furnish  governors  and  masters  for  the 
school.  .  .  .  Next  in  date  comes  the  royal  foun- 
dation of  Eton,  or  '  The  College  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  Eton,  near  Windsor.'  It  was  founded 
by  Henry  VI.,  A,  D.  1446,  upon  the  model  of 
Winchester,  with  a  collegiate  establishment  of  a 
provost,  ten  fellows  (reduced  to  seven  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.),  seventy  scholars,  and  ten  chap- 
lains (now  reduced  to  two,  who  are  called  '  con- 
ducts'),  and  a  head  and  lower  master,  ten  la}" 
clerks,  and  twelve  choristers.  The  provost  and 
fellows  are  the  govendng  body,  who  appoint  the 
head  master.  ,  .  .  Around  this  center  the  great 
school,  numbering  now  a  thousand  boys,  lias 
gathered,  the  college,  however,  still  retaining  its 
own  separate  organization  and  tiaditions.  Be- 
sides the  splendid  buildings  and  playing-fields  at 
Eton,  the  college  liolds  real  property  of  the  yearly 


value  of  upward  of  tSO.OOO,  and  forty  livings 
ranging  from  il<M)  to  i;i,2(M)of  yearly  value.  .  .  . 
The  school  next  in  date  stands  out  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  Winchester  and  Eton.  It  is  St.  Paul's 
School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet.  .  .  .  Hlirews- 
bury  School,  which  follows  next  in  order  of 
seniority,  claims  a  royal  foundation,  but  is  in 
reality  the  true  chiUl  of  the  town's  folk.  The 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  destroyed  also  the 
seminaries  attached  to  many  of  them,  to  the  great 
injury  of  popular  education.  This  was  speci- 
aliy  tlie  case  in  Shropshire,  so  in  l.')*)!  the  bailitTs, 
burgesses,  and  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  and 
the  neighborhood  petitioned  Edwanl  VI.  .or  a 
grant  of  some  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  tlis- 
solved  collegiate  churches  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  free  school.  The  King  consented, 
and  granted  to  the  petitioners  the  appropriated 
tithes  of  se\eral  livings  and  a  charter,  but  died 
liefore  the  school  was  organized.  It  was  in  abey- 
ance during  Mary's  reign,  but  opened  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Elizabeth,  15(53,  by  Thomas  Aston. 
.  .  .  We  have  now  reached  the  great  /'roup  of 
Elizabethan  schools,  to  whicli  indeed  Shrews- 
bury may  also  be  said  to  belong,  as  it  was  not 
opened  until  th(!  Queen  had  been  three  years  on 
the  throne.  The  two  metropolitan  schools  of 
Westminster  and  Merchant  Taylors'  were  in  fact 
founded  in  1500,  two  years  before  the  opening  of 
Shrewsbury.  Westminster  as  a  royal  foundation 
must  take  precedence.  It  is  a  grammar-school 
attached  by  the  Queen  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Peter,  commonly  called  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  founded  for  the  free  education  of  forty 
scholars  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The 
Queen,  with  characteristic  tliriftiness,  provided 
no  endowment  for  her  school,  leaving  the  cost  of 
maintenance  as  a  charge  on  the  general  revenues 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  which  indeed  were,  tlien 
as  now,  fully  competent  to  sustain  the  burden. 
.  .  .  Merchant  Taylors',  the  other  metropolitan 
school  founded  in  l.'JOO,  owes  its  origin  to  Sir 
Thomas  White,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants of  the  company,  and  founder  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  It  was  probably  his  promise  to 
connect  the  school  with  his  college  which  in- 
duced tlie  Company  to  undertake  tlie  task.  .  .  . 
Sir  Thomas  White  redeemed  his  promise  by  en- 
dowing the  school  with  thirty-seven  fellowships 
at  St.  John's  College.  .  .  .  Rugby,  or  the  free 
school  of  Lawrence  Sheriff,  follows  next  in  order, 
having  been  founded  in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff, 
grocer,  and  citizen  of  London.  His  '  intent'  (as 
the  document  expressing  his  wishes  is  called)  de- 
clares that  his  lands  in  Rugby  and  Brownsover, 
and  his  '  third  of  a  pasture-ground  in  Gray's  Inn 
Fields,  called  Conduit  Close,'  shall  be  applied  to 
maintain  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  children 
of  Rugby  and  Brownsover,  and  the  places  adjoin- 
ing, and  four  poor  almsmen  of  the  same  parishes. 
These  estates,  after  providing  a  fair  schoolhouse 
and  residences  for  the  master  and  ahnsnieu,  at 
first  produced  a  rental  of  only  i;24  138.  4d.  In 
due  time,  however,  Conduit  Close  became  a  part 
of  centnd  London,  and  Rugby  School  the  owner 
of  eight  acres  of  houses  in  and  about  the  present 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  The  income  of  the  whole 
trust  property  amounts  now  to  about  £6,000,  of 
which  £255  is  expended  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  twelve  almsmen.  .  .  .  Harrow  School  was 
founded  in  1571,  four  years  later  than  Rugby,  by 
John  Lyon,  u  yeoman  of  the  parish.  He  was 
owner  of  certain  small  eotat'js  iu  and  about  liar- 
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row  and  Barnet,  and  of  others  at  Paddington  and 
Kilburn.  All  these  he  devoted  to  public  pur- 
poses, but  unfortunately  gave  tiie  former  for  the 
perpetual  education  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  parish,  and  the  latter  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  highways  from  Harrow  and  Edge- 
ware  to  London.  The  present  yearly  revenue 
of  the  school  estates  is  barely  over  £1,000,  while 
that  of  the  highway  trust  is  nearly  £4,000.  But, 
though  the  potirest  in  endowments,  Harrow,  from 
its  nearness  to  London,  and  consequent  attrac- 
tions for  the  classes  who  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  year  in  tlie  metropolis  either  in  attendance 
in  Parliament,  or  for  pleasure,  has  become  the 
rival  of  Eton  as  a  fashionable  sciiool.  .  .  .  Last 
on  the  list  of  the  nine  schools  comes  the  Charter- 
house (tho  Whitefriars  of  Thackeray's  novels). 
It  may  be  fairly  classed  with  the  Elizabethan 
schools,  though  actually  founded  in  1609,  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  In  that  year  a  substan- 
tial yeoman,  Thomas  Sutton  by  name,  purchased 
from  Lord  Suffolk  the  lately  dissolved  Charter- 
house, by  Smithtielu,  and  obtained  letters  patent 
empowering  him  to  found  a  hospital  and  school 
on  the  old  site. " — T.  Hughes,  The  Public  Schools 
of  England  {N.  Am.  Rev. ,  April,  1879).— Fageing. 
— "  In  rougher  days  i-  was  found,  that  in  Targe 
schools  the  stronger  and  larger  boys  reduced  the 
smaller  and  weaker  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 
Here  the  authorities  stepped  in,  and  despairing  of 
eradicating  the  evil,  took  the  power  which  mere 
strength  had  won,  and  conferred  it  upon  the 
seniors  of  the  school  —  the  members,  that  is,  of 
the  highest  form  or  forms.  As  in  those  days, 
promotion  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  rotation, 
every  one  who  remained  his  full  time  at  the 
school,  was  pretty  sure  to  reach  in  time  the  domin- 
ant class,  and  the  humblest  lag  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  would  join  the  ranks  of  the 
ruling  aristocracy.  Meantime  he  was  no  longer 
at  the  beck  of  any  stronger  or  ruder  classfellow. 
His  '  master '  was  in  theory,  and  often  in  practice, 
his  best  protector:  he  imposed  upon  him  very 
likely  what  may  be  called  menial  o!5ioes  —  made 
him  carry  home  his  'Musae' — fleld  for  him  at 
cricket — brush  his  coat;  if  we  are  to  believe 
school  myths  and  traditions,  black  hia  shoes,  and 
even  take  the  chili  off  his  sheets.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, saw  tho  son  of  a  Iiowa'-d  or  a  Percy  simi- 
larly employed  by  his  side,  and  in  cheerfully 
submitting  to  an  uuoieni  custom,  he  was  but  fol- 
lowing out  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  class 
to  which  he  belonged.  .  .  .  The  mere  abolition  of 
the  right  of  faggmg,  vague  and  undefined  as 
were  the  duties  attached  to  it,  would  have  been 
a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to  the  oppressed  as  a 
class.  It  would  merely  have  substituted  for  the 
existing  law,  imperfect  and  anomalous  as  that 
law  might  be,  the  licence  of  brute  force  and  the 
dominion  of  boyish  truculence.  .  .  .  Such  was, 
more  or  less,  the  state  ol  things  when  he  to 
whom  English  education  owes  so  incalculable  a 
debt,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Rugby  School. 
...  It  was  hoped  that  he  who  braved  the  anger 
of  his  order  by  his  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform 
—  at  whose  bold  and  uncompromising  language 
bishops  stood  aghast  and  courtly  nobles  remon- 
strated in  vain  —  would  make  short  work  of 
ancient  saws  and  mediaeval  traditions  —  that  a 
revolution  in  school  life  was  at  hand.  And  they 
were  not  mistaken.  .  .  .  What  lie  did  was  to 
seize  on  the  really  valuable  part  of  'he  existing 
system  —  to  inspire  it  with  that  new  life,  and 


those  loflier  purposes,  without  which  mere  in- 
stitutions, grcivt  or  small,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
wither  away  and  perish.  His  first  step  was  tc 
effect  an  important  change  in  the  actual  macMn- 
ery  of  the  school  —  one  which,  in  itself,  amounted 
to  a  revolution.  The  highest  form  in  the  school 
was  no  longer  open  to  all  whom  a  routine  pro- 
motion might  raise  in  course  of  time  -o  its  level. 
Industry  and  talent  as  tested  by  careful  examina- 
tions (in  the  additional  labour  of  which  he  him- 
self bore  the  heaviest  burden),  were  the  only 
qualifications  recognised.  The  new-modelled 
'  sixth  form '  were  told,  that  the  privileges  and 
powers  which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for 
ages  were  not  to  be  wrested  frrm  them;  but  that 
they  were  to  be  held  for  the  common  good,  as 
the  badges  and  instruments  of  duties  and  respon-  . 
sibilities,  such  as  any  one  with  less  confidence  in 
those  whom  he  addressed  would  have  I'.csitated 
to  impose.  They  were  told  plainly  that  with- 
out their  co-operation  then;  was  no  hope  of 
ke;^  ^^inj  in  check  the  evils  inherent  ir  a  society 
of  boys.  Tyranny,  falsehood,  drinking,  party- 
spirit,  coarseness,  selfishness  —  the  evil  spirits 
that  infest  schools  —  these  they  heard  Sunday 
after  Sunday  put  in  their  tri.j  light  by  a  majes- 
tic voice  and  a  manly  presence,  with  words,  ac- 
cents, and  manner  which  would  live  in  their  mem- 
ory for  years;  but  they  were  warned  that,  to 
exorcise  such  spirits,  something  more  was  needed 
than  the  watchfulness  of  masters  and  the  energy 
of  their  chief.  Tliey  themselves  must  use  their 
large  powers,  entrusted  to  them  in  reci,  gnition  of 
the  principle,  or  rather  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  large 
society  of  boj's  some  must  of  necessity  hold  sway, 
to  keep  down,  in  themselves  and  those  about 
them,  principles  and  practices  which  are  ever 
ready,  like  hideous  weeds,  to  choke  the  growth 
of  all  that  is  fair  and  noble  in  such  institutions. 
Dr.  Arnold  persevered  in  spite  of  opposition, 
obloquy,  and  misrepresentation.  .  .  .  But  he 
firmly  established  his  system,  and  his  successors, 
men  differing  in  training  and  temperament  from 
himself  and  from  each  other,  have  agreed  in  cor- 
dially sustaining  it.  His  pupils  and  theirs,  men 
in  very  different  walks  of  life,  filling  honourable 
posts  at  the  universities  and  public  schools,  or 
ruling  the  millions  of  India,  or  working  among 
the  blind  and  toiling  multitudes  of  our  great 
tor  (eel  daily  how  much  of  their  usefulness 
an  .0'  er  they  owe  to  the  sense  of  high  trust 
ana  '■  duty  which  they  imbibed  at  school." — 
Our  Publi  Schools — Their  Discipline  and  In- 
struction {Phraser's  Magazine,  v.  1,  pp.  407-409). 

England:  A  C.  1699-1870.— The  rise  of 
Elementary  Schools. — "The  recognition  by  the 
English  State  of  i*a  paramount  duty  in  aiding  the 
work  of  nationui  education  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  generation  old.  The  recognition  of  the  further 
and  far  more  extensive  work  of  supplementing 
by  State  aid,  or  by  State  agency,  all  deficiencies 
in  the  supply  of  schools,  dates  only  thirteen  years 
back  [to  1870] ;  while  the  equally  pressing  duty 
of  enforcing,  by  a  universal  law,  the  use  of  tho 
opportunities  of  education  thus  supplied,  is  a 
matter  almost  of  yesterday.  The  State  has  only 
slowly  stepped  into  its  proper  place ;  more  slowly 
in  the  case  of  England  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  of  the  leading  European  nations.  ...  In 
1699  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  was  founded,  and  by  it  various 
schools  were  established  throughout  the  country. 
In  1783  Robert  Raikes  established  his  first  Sun- 
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day  school,  anrl  in  a  few  years  the  Union,  of 
which  he  was  lie  founder,  had  under  its  control 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  country.  But  the 
most  extensive  efforts  made  for  popular  cduta- 
tion  were  those  of  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph  Lan- 
caster towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. .  .  .  They  misconceived  and  misjudged 
the  extent  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  accom- 
plished. They  became  slaves  to  their  system  — 
tli;it  which  was  called  the  ^Monitorial  system  .  .  . 
and  by  elevating  it  to  undue  importance  thej' 
did  much  to  discredit  the  very  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  Noncon- 
formist followers  of  Lancaster  there  arose  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society;  while  by 
those  of  Bell  there  was  established,  on  the  side 
representing  the  Church,  the  National  Society. 
The  former  became  the  recognised  agency  of  the 
Dissenters,  the  latter  of  the  Church;  and  through 
one  or  other  of  these  channels  State  aid,  when  it 
first  began  to  flow,  was  obligee:,  to  take  its  course. 
...  In  1803  the  tirst  Sir  Kobert  Peel  passed  a 
Bill  which  restricted  children's  labour  in  factories, 
and  required  that  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic should  be  taught  to  them  during  a  part  of 
each  day.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  factory 
legislation.  .  In  1807  Mr.  Whitebread  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  tl'^JUgh  the  agency  of  local  vestries,  who 
were  empowered  to  draw  on  the  rates  for  the 
purpose.  The  House  of  Commons  accepted  the 
Bill,  but  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  .  .  .  The  movement  for  a  State  recogni- 
tion of  education  was  pressed  more  vigorously 
when  the  fears  and  troubles  of  European  war  were 
clearing  away.  It  was  in  1810  that  Brougham 
obtained  his  Select  Committee  for  Inquiring 
into  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis. 
...  In  1820  Brougham  introduced,  on  tlie  basis 
of  his  previous  inquiries,  an  Education  Bill.  .  .  . 
By  this  Bill  the  issue  between  the  contending 
parties  in  the  State,  which  was  henceforward 
destined  to  be  the  chief  stumbling-block  m  the 
way  of  a  State  education,  was  placed  on  a  clear 
and  well-defined  basis.  .  The  Church  was 
alarmed  at  anything  which  seenved  to  trench  upon 
what  she  naturally  thought  to  be  her  appoint<.'d 
task.  The  Dissenters  dreaded  what  might  add 
to  the  impregnability  of  the  Church's  strong- 
liolds.  .  .  .  When  the  beginning  was  actually 
made  it  came  ...  as  an  almost  unnoticed  pro- 
posal of  the  Executive.  In  1832  the  sum  of 
£20,000  for  public  education  was  placed  in  the 
estimates ;  it  was  passed  by  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply ;  and  the  first  step  was  taken  on  that  course 
from  which  the  State  has  never  since  drawn  back. 
No  legislation  was  necessary.  .  .  .  Tlie  next 
great  step  was  taken  in  1839.  when  the  annual 
vote  was  increased  from  £30,000  to  £30,000  and 
when  a  special  department  was  created  to  super- 
vise the  work.  Hitherto  grants  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Treasury  to  meet  a  certain 
amount  of  local  exertion,  and  in  general  reliance 
upon  vague  assurances  as  to  maintenance  of  the 
schools  by  local  promoters.  .  .  .  The  conditions 
which  were  soon  found  to  be  necessary  as  s'^cu- 
rities,  either  for  continuance  or  for  efficiency, 
were  not  yet  insisted  upon.  To  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  Department  specially  devoted 
ti)  this  work ;  and  the  means  adopted  for  creating 
such  a  Department  was  one  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  requiring  no  Act  of  l^irliament.  By 
an  Order  in  Council  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
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Privy  Council  was  established,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Committee,  a  special  staff  of  offi- 
cers was  engaged.  The  same  year  saw  t  he  ap- 
pointment of  tiie  first  inspectors  of  schools.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Education  Department  was 
constituted.  The  plan  winch  the  advisers  of  the 
Government  in  this  new  attempt  had  most  at 
heart  was  that  of  a  Normal  Training  C'oUege  for 
teachers.  .  .  .  But  it  was  surrounded  with  so 
much  matter  for  dispute,  gathered  during  a 
generation  of  contention,  that  the  proposal  all  but 
wrecked  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  Church  objected  to  the  scheme.  ...  In  the 
year  1844,  after  five  years  of  the  new  adminstra- 
tion,  it  was  possible  to  form  some  estimate,  not 
only  of  the  solid  work  accomplished,  but  of  the 
prospects  of  the  immediate  future.  .  .  .  Between 
1839  and  1844,  under  the  action  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  £170,000  of  Imperial  fcmds  had  been 
distributed  to  meet  £430,000  from  loc«l  resources. 
In  all,  therefore,  about  one  million  had  been 
spent  in  little  more  than  ten  years.  What  solid 
good  had  this  accomplished  ?  .  .  .  According  to 
a  careful  and  elaborate  report  in  the  year  1845, 
only  about  one  in  six,  even  of  the  children  at 
school,  was  found  able  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  any  ease.  Even  for  these  the  power  of 
reading  often  left  them  when  they  tried  a  secular 
book.  Of  reading  with  intelligence  there  was 
hardly  any;  and  about  one-half  of  the  children 
who  came  to  school  left,  it  was  calculated,  un- 
able to  read.  Only  about  one  child  in  four  had 
mastered,  even  in  the  most  mechanical  way,  the 
art  of  writing.  As  regards  arithmetic,  not  two' 
per  cent,  of  the  children  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
rule  of  three.  .  .  .  The  teaching  of  the  schools 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  scarcely  any 
training,  and  who  had  often  turned  to  the  work 
because  all  other  work  had  turned  away  from 
them.  Under  them  it  was  conducted  upon  that 
monitorial  system  which  was  the  inheritance 
from  Dr.  Bell,  the  rival  of  Lancaster.  The  pupils 
we.e  set  to  teach  one  another.  .  .  .  The  inquiries 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  thus  gave  the  death- 
blow, in  public  estimation,  to  the  once  bighly- 
vaunted  monitorial  system.  But  how  was  it  to- 
be  replaced  ?  The  model  of  a  better  state  of 
things  wa3  found  in  the  Dutch  schools.  Thersr 
a  selected  number  of  the  older  pupils,  who  in- 
tended to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  teachers, 
weiL;  apprenticed,  when  they  hud  reached  the 
age  of  thirteen,  to  the  teacher.  .  .  .  After  their 
apprenticeship  they  passed  to  a  Training  College. 
.  .  .  Accordingly,  a  new  and  important  start  was^ 
made  by  the  Department  on  the  35th  of  August 
1846.  .  .  .  In  1851  twenty -five  Training  Colleges 
had  been  established ;  and  these  had  a  sure  sup- 
ply of  qualified  recruits  in  the  6,000  pupil  teach- 
ers who  were  by  that  time  being  trained  to  the 
work.  .  .  .  The  ten  years  between  1842  and  1852 
saw  the  Parliamentary  grant  raised  from  £40,000- 
to  £i60,000  a  year,  with  the  certainty  of  a  still 
further  increase  as  the  augmentation  grants  to 
teachers  and  the  stipends  to  pupil  teachers  grew 
in  number.  Nearly  3,800  schools  had  been  built 
with  Parliamentarv  aid,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  no  less  than  540,000  children.  Tlie  Slate 
had  contributed  towards  this  more  than  £400,000; 
and  a  total  expenditure  had  been  incurred  in  pro- 
viding school.^of  more  than  £1,000,000.  .  .  .  But 
the  system  was  as  yet  only  tentative ;  and  a  mass  of 
thorny  religious,  questions  had  to  be  facetl  before^ 
a  really  uuUoual  system  could  bo  established. 
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.  .  .  All  parties  became  convinced  that  the  first 
step  was  to  inquire  into  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  existing  system,  and  on  tiic  basis  of  sound 
information  to  plan  some  method  of  advance. 
Under  this  impression  it  was  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Education,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  chairman,  was  appointed  in  1858." 
The  result  of  the  Commission  of  1858  was  a  re- 
vision of  tiic  educational  Cotle  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  had  formulated. 
The  New  Code  proved  unsatisfactory  in  its  work- 
ing, and  evcrv  year  showed  more  plainly  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  lufly  organized  system  of  national 
education.  ' '  Out  of  the  discussions  there  arose 
two  societies,  which  fairly  expressed  two  different 
views.  .  .  .  The  first  of  these  was  the  Education 
League,  started  at  Birmingham  in  1869.  ...  Its 
basis,  shortly  stated,  was  that  of  a  compulsory 
8y»:"m  of  school  provisioi'  by  local  authorities 
through  means  of  local  rates;  the  schools  so  pro- 
vided to  be  at  once  free  and  unsectarian.  .  .  . 
In  this  programme  the  point  which  raised  most 
opposition  was  the  unsectarian  teaching.  It  was 
chiefly  to  counteract  this  part  of  the  League's 
objects  that  there  was  formed  the  Education 
Union,  which  urged  l  universal  system  based 
upon  the  old  lines.  ...  By  common  consent  the 
time  for  a  settlement  was  now  come.  Some 
guarantee  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  edifice 
should  not  crumble  to  pieces ;  that  for  local  agen- 
cies there  should  be  substituted  local  authorities ; 
and  that  the  State  should  be  supplied  with  some 
machinery  whereby  the  gaps  in  tlie  work  mi^ht 
be  supplied.  It  was  in  this  position  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Forster,  as  Vice-President,  introduced 
Ills  Education  IJill  in  1870.  .  .  .  The  measure 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  any  material 
alteration ;  and  finally  became  Law  on  the  9th  of 
August  1870."— H.  Craik,  T/ie  State  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Education. —  The  scliools  to  which  the 
P'ovisions  of  the  Act  of  1870  extends,  and  the 
regulations  under  which  such  schools  are  to  be 
conauf^ted.  are  defined  in  the  Act  as  follows: 
"Every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
shall  b'!  a  public  elementary  school  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  every  public  element- 
ary school  shall  be  conducted  in  occordance  with 
the  following  regulations  (a  copy  of  which  regu- 
lations shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every 
such  school);  namely  (1.)  It  shall  not  be  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  of  anj  child  being  admitted 
into  or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  at- 
tend or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday 
school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that 
he  shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or  any 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or 
elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction 
he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  paient,  or  that  he 
shall,  if  withdnvwn  by  his  parent,  attend  the 
school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which 
his  parent  belongs:  (3.)  The  time  or  times  dur- 
ing which  any  religious  obs(>rvance  is  prac- 
tised or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given 
at  any  meeting  of  the  scliool  shall  be  either  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  such  meeting,  anu  shall  be  in- 
serted in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department,  and  to  be  kept  perma- 
nently and  conspicuously  afilxed  in  every  school- 
•  room;  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his 
parent  from  such  observance  or  instruction  with- 


out forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school:  (3.)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  !I''r  Majesty's 
inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  si'.all  be  no  part 
of  the  duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire  into 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  ut 
such  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein 
in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  sub 
ject  or  book:  (4.)  'The  school  shall  be  con- 
ducted i.i  accordance  with  the  conditions  required 
to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order 
to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant." — J. 
H.  Rigg,  National  Education,  app.  A. — "The 
new  Act  retained  existing  inspected  schools,  .  .  . 
it  also  did  away  with  all  denominational  classifi- 
cations of  schools  and  with  denominational  in- 
spection, treating  all  iispected  schools  as  equally 
belonging  to  a  natic  lal  system  of  schools  and 
under  national  inspection,  the  distinctions  as  to 
inspectors  and  their  provinces  being  henceforth 
purely  geographical.  But  the  new  Act  no  longc  i* 
required  that  public  elementary  schools  estab- 
lished by  voluntary  agency  and  under  voluntary 
management  should  have  in  them  any  religious 
character  or  element  whatever,  whether  as  be- 
longing to  a  Christian  Church  or  deno.nination, 
or  as  connected  with  a  Christian  philanthropic 
society,  or  as  providing  for  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  school.  It  was  left  open  to  any 
party  or  any  person  to  establish  purely  volun- 
tary schools  if  they  thought  fit.  But,  further- 
more, the  Act  made  provision  for  an  entirely 
new  class  of  schools,  to  l)e  established  and  (in 
part)  supported  out  of  local  rates,  to  be  governed 
by  locally-elected  School  Boards,  and  to  have 
just  such  and  so  much  religious  instruction  given 
in  them  as  the  governing  boards  might  think 
proper,  at  times  preceding  or  following  the  pre- 
scribed secular  school  hours,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  time-table  Conscience  Clause,  as  in 
the  case  of  voluntjiry  schools,  with  this  restric- 
tion only,  that  in  these  schools  no  catechism  or 
denominational  religious  formulary  of  any  sort 
was  to  be  taught.  The  mode  of  electing  mem- 
bers to  the  School  Boards  was  to  be  by  what  is 
called  the  cumulative  vote  —  that  is,  each  elector 
was  to  have  as  many  votes  as  thee  were  candi- 
dates, and  these  votes  he  could  give  ail  to  one, 
or  els2  distribute  among  the  candidates  as  he 
liked;  and  all  ratepayers  were  to  be  electors. 
.  .  .  The  new  law  .  .  .  made  a  clear  separation, 
in  one  respect,  between  voluntary  and  Board 
schools.  Both  were  to  stand  equally  in  relation 
to  the  National  Education  Department,  under 
the  Privy  Council'  but  the  volunUiry  schools 
were  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  local  rates  or 
rate  aid,  nor  Local  Boards  to  have  any  control 
over  voluntary  schools." — J.  II.  Rigg,  National 
Education,  ch.  10. — "To  sum  up  .  .  .  in  few 
words  what  may  be  set  down  as  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  our  English  system  of  Elementary 
Education,  I  should  say  (1)  fii-st,  that  whilst  about 
30  per  cent,  of  our  school  accommodation  is 
under  the  control  of  school  boards,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  being  borne  in  i)ai  t  by  local  rates  as 
well  as  by  the  Parliamentary  grant,  fully  TO  per 
cent,  is  stiil  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  school- 
managers,  whose  subscriptions  take  the  place  of 
the  nUes  levied  by  school  boards.  (2)  In  case  a 
deficiency  in  school  accommodation  is  reported 
in  any  school  district,  the  Education  Department 
have  the  power  to  require  that  due  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  same  within  a  limited  time; 
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the  'screw  '  to  be  applied  to  wilful  defaulters  in 
a  voluntary  school  district  being  the  threat  of  a 
board,  and  in  a  school  board  district  the  super- 
cession  of  the  existing  board  by  a  new  board, 
nominated  by  the  Department,  and  remunerated 
out  of  the  local  rates.  (3)  Attendance  is  enforced 
everywhere  by  bye-laws,  worked  either  by  the 
school  board  or  by  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee: and  although  these  local  authorities  are 
often  very  remiss  in  dis(!harging  their  duties,  and 
the  magistrates  not  seldom  culpably  lenient  in 
dealing  with  cases  brought  before  them,  there 
arc  plenty  of  districts  in  which  regularity  of 
school  attendance  has  been  improved  fully  10 
per  cent,  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  ...  (4) 
The  present  provision  for  teachers,  and  the  means 
in  existence  for  keeping  up  the  supply,  are  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  Besides  a  large  but  some- 
what diminishing  body  of  apprenticed  pupil 
teachers,  there  is  a  very  considerable  and  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  duly  qualitied  assistants, 
and  at  their  head  a  large  array  of  ccrtiflcuted 
teachers,  whose  ranks  are  being  replenished, 
chiefly  from  the  Training  Colleges,  at  the  rate  of 
about  2,000  a  year.  (5)  The  whole  of  the  work 
done  is  examined  and  judged  every  year  by  in- 
spectors and  inspectors'  assistants  organised  in 
districts  each  superintended  by  a  senior  inspector 
—  the  total  cost  of  this  inspection  for  the  present 
year  being  estimated  at  about  i;i50,000." — Rev. 
H.  Roe,  T/ie  Eng.  St/stem  of  Elementary  Edttcti- 
tion  {International  Health  Exhibition,  London, 
1884:  Confe)'ence  on  Education,  sect.  A). — "The 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Education  Department 
is  causing  a  social  revolution  in  England.  If  the 
character  of  the  teaching  is  too  mechanical,  if 
the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  possible  for  liis  managers,  it  nmst  be 
remembered  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  at 
least  giving  the  pupil  the  ability  to  read  and 
write.  Of  course  the  schools  are  not  nearly  so 
good  as  the  friends  of  true  education  wish.  Much 
remains  to  be  dono.  .  .  .  Free  education  will 
shortly  be  an  accomplished  fact;  the  partial  ab- 
sorption of  the  volunUiry  schools  by  the  School 
Boards  will  necessarily  follow,  and  further  facili- 
tate the  abolition  of  what  have  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  evil  —  result  examinations,  and  grant 
payments.'  '  AVrite  "Grant  factory"  on  three- 
fourths  of  our  schools,'  said  an  educator  to  me. 
.  .  .  The  schools  are  known  as  (1)  Voluntary 
Schools,  which  have  been  built,  and  are  partly 
supported  by  voluntary  subscription.s.  These 
ai'e  under  denominational  control.  (2)  Board 
Schools:  viz.,  schools  built  and  supported  by 
money  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  controlled  by 
€)  V  School  Boards.  Out  of  4,088,000  pupils 
iu  tL  >  elementary  schools,  2,ir)4,000  are  in  the 
schools  known  as  Voluntary,  provided  by,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England; 
1,780,000  are  in  Board  School;  330,000  attend 
schools  under  the  British  School  Society,  or 
other  undenominational  control;  248,000  are  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools;  and  174,000  belong 
to  Wesleyan  schools.  The  schools  here  spoken 
of  correspond  more  nearly  than  any  other  in 
England  to  the  Public  School  of  the  United 
States  and  Australia;  but  are  in  many  respects 
very  different,  chiefly  from  the  faci,  that  they 
are  provided  expressly  for  the  poor,  and  in 
many  cases  are  attended  by  no  other  class." 
— W.  C.  Grasby,  Teaching  in  Three  Contiiuiiits, 
<h.  2. 


England :  A.  D.  1891. — Attainment  of  Free 
Education. — In  1891,  a  bill  passed  Parliament 
which  aims  at  making  the  elementiiry  schools  of 
the  country  free  from  the  payment  of  fees.  The 
bill  as  explained  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
"proposed  to  give  a  grant  of  10s.  per  head  to 
each  scholar  in  average  attendance  between  five 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  regarded  such 
children  schools  would  either  become  wholly 
free,  or  would  continue  to  charge  a  fee  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  grant,  according  as  the  fee 
at  present  charged  did  or  did  not  exceed  10s. 
When  a  school  hail  become  free  it  would  remain 
free,  or  when  a  fee  was  charged,  the  fee  wouM 
remain  unaltered  unless  a  change  was  required 
for  the  educational  benefit  of  the  locality ;  and 
imder  this  arrangement  he  believed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  elementary  schools  in  England  11  nd 
Wales  would  become  free.  There  would  be  no 
standard  limitations,  but  the  grant  w^-uld  be  re- 
stricted to  schools  where  the  compulsory  power 
came  in,  and  as  to  the  younger  children,  it  was 
proposed  that  in  no  case  should  the  fee  charged 
exceed  2d. "  In  a  speech  made  at  Birmingham  on 
tile  free  education  bill,  Mr.  Chamberlain  liis- 
cussed  the  opposition  to  it  made  by  those  who 
wished  to  destroy  the  denominational  schools, 
and  who  objected  to  their  participation  in  the 
proposed  extension  of  jjublic  support.  "To  de- 
stroy denominational  schools, "  he  said,  ' '  was  now 
an  impossibility,  and  nothing  was  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  progress  they  had  made  since  the 
E:lucation  Act  of  1870.  Pie  had  thought,  he 
said,  they  would  die  out  with  the  establishment 
of  Board  schools,  but  he  had  been  mistaken,  for 
in  the  iast  twenty-three  years  they  had  doubled 
their  accommodation,  and  more  than  doubled 
their  subscription  list.  At  the  present  time  they 
supplied  accommodation  for  two-thirds  of  the 
children  of  England  and  Wales,  That  being  the 
case,  to  destroy  voluntary  scliools — t  supply 
tlieir  places  with  Board  schools,  as  tiie  Daily 
News  cheerfully  suggested  —  would  be  to  in- 
volve a  capital  expenditure  of  £50,000,000,  and 
£5,000,000  extra  yearly  in  rates.  Bat  whethe; 
voluntary  or  denominational  schools  were  good 
or  bad,  their  continued  existence  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  o'  free  education,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  it.  To 
make  schools  free  was  not  to  give  one  oenny 
extra  to  an^  denominational  endowment.  At 
the  present  time  the  fee  was  a  tax,  and  if  the 
parents  did  not  pay  fees  they  were  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  and  if  they  still  did  not  pay 
they  might  be  sent  to  gaol.  The  only  thing  the 
Government  proposed  to  do  was  not  to  alter  the 
tax  but  to  alter  the  incidence.  The  same  amount 
would  be  collected;  it  would  be  paid  by  the 
same  people,  but  it  would  be  collected  from 
the  whole  nation  out  of  the  general  taxation." 
The  bill  was  i)assed  by  the  Commons  July  8, 
and  by  the  Lords  on  the  24lh  of  the  same  month. 
The  free  education  proposals  of  the  Government 
are  said  to  have  been  generally  accepted  through- 
out the  country  by  both  Board  and  Voluntary 
schiKils. — Annnul  Jicginter,  1891,  pp.  128  undQT, 
and  j)t.  2,  p.  r>l. 

France;  A.  D.  1565-1802.— The  Jesuits.— 
Port  Roji  1.— The  Revolution. — Napoleon. — 
"The  Jesuits  invaded  the  province  long  ruled 
by  th^'  University  alone.  By  that  adroit  man- 
agement of  men  for  which  they  have  alwaj  . 
been  umiueut,  and  by  the  more  liberal  spirit  of 
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tboir  methods,  they  out<lid  in  popularity  their 
supemnnuiited  rival.  Their  first  school  lit  Paris 
was  esUiblishel  in  1565,  and  in  1762,  two  years 
before  their  dissolution,  they  had  eiglity-six  col- 
leger in  France.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Port  Royalists,  the  Benedictines,  the  Oratorians. 
The  Port  Royal  schools  [see  Pokt  Royal],  fr)ni 
which  perhaps  a  powerful  influence  upon  educa- 
tion might  have  been  looked  for,  restricted  this 
influence  bv  limiting  very  closely  the  number  of 
their  pupils.  Meanwhile  the  main  funds  and 
endowments  for  public  education  in  France  were 
in  the  University's  hands,  and  its  administration 
of  these  was  as  ineffective  as  its  teaching.  .  .  . 
The  University  hud  originally,  as  sources  of 
revenue,  tiie  Post  Office  and  the  Messageries,  or 
OflSce  of  Public  Conveyance;  it  had  long  since 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  Post  Olflce  to 
Government,  when  in  1719  it  gave  up  to  the 
same  authority  the  privilege  of  the  Al'^ssageries, 
receiving  in  return  from  the  State  a  yearly 
revenue  of  150,000  livres.  For  this  payment, 
moreover,  it  undertook  the  obligation  of  niu  Ring 
the  instruction  in  all  its  principal  colleges  gra- 
tuitous. Paid  or  gratuitous,  however,  its  in- 
struction was  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  time,  and  when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  France  in  1764,  their  establishments  closed, 
and  their  services  as  teachers  lost,  the  void  that 
was  left  was  strikingly  apparent,  and  public 
attention  began  to  be  drawn'  to  it.  It  is  well 
known  how  Rousseau  among  writers,  and  Tur- 
got  among  statesmen,  busied  themselves  with 
schemes  of  education;  but  the  interest  in  the 
subject  must  have  reached  the  whole  body  of  the 
community,  for  the  instructions  of  all  three 
orders  of  the  States  General  ir  1789  are  unani- 
mous in  demanding  the  reform  of  education,  and 
its  establishment  on  a  proper  footing.  Then 
came  the  Revolution,  and  the  work  of  reform 
soon  went  swimmingly  enough,  so  far  as  the 
abolition  of  the  old  schools  was  concerned.  In 
1791  the  colleges  were  all  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  administ.-ative  authorities ;  in  1792 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  was  abolished; 
in  1793  the  property  of  the  colleges  was  ordered 
to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  to  be  taken  by  the  State ; 
in  Septemb'ir  of  the  same  year  the  suppression 
of  all  the  great  public  schools  and  of  all  the  Uni- 
versity faculties  wivs  pronounced.  For  the  work 
of  reconstruction  Condorcet's  memorable  plan 
had  in  1792  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  instruction  appointed  by  the  L';gis!ative 
Assembly.  This  plan  proposed  a  secondary  $,chool 
for  every  4,000  inhabitants;  for  each  depart- 
ment, a  departmental  institute,  or  higher  school ; 
nine  lycees,  schools  carrying  their  studies  yet 
higher  tlian  the  departmental  institute,  for  the 
whole  of  France;  and  to  crown  the  edifice,  a 
National  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  corre- 
sponding in  the  main  with  the  present  institute 
of  France.  The  whole  expense  of  national  in- 
struction was  to  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  this 
expense  was  estimated  at  29,000,000  of  francs. 
But  1792  and  1793  were  years  of  furious  agita- 
tion, when  it  was  easier  to  destroy  tnan  to  build. 
Condorcet  perished  with  the  Girondists,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  public  education  did  not  begin 
till  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  decrees 
of  the  Convention  for  establishing  the  Normal 
School,  the  Polytechnic,  thu  Schoo'  of  Mines, 
and  the  ecoles  centrales,  and  then  Daunou's  law 
in  1795,  bore,  however,  many  traces  of  Condor- 


cet's design.  Daunou's  law  established  primary- 
schools,  central  schools,  special  schools,  and  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Institute  of  France,  this  last 
a  nu  morable  and  enduring  cre.ition,  with  which 
the  jld  French  Academy  became  incorporated. 
By  Daunou's  law,  also,  freedom  was  given  to 
l)rivate  persons  to  open  schools.  The  new  legis- 
lation had  many  defects.  .  .  .  The  country,  too, 
was  not  yet  settled  enough  for  its  education  to 
organise  itself  successfully.  The  Normal  School 
spridily  broke  down;  the  central  schools  were 
established  slowly  and  with  difficulty;  in  the 
course  of  the  four  years  of  the  Directory  there 
were  nominally  instituted  ninety-one  of  thesa 
schools,  but  they  never  really  worked.  More 
was  accomplished  by  private  schools,  to  which 
full  freedom  was  given  by  the  new  legislation, 
at  the  same  time  that  an  ample  and  open  field 
lay  before  them.  The  r  could  not,  however,  suf- 
fice for  the  work,  and  education  was  one  of  the 
matters  for  v.  Inch  Napoleon,  when  he  became 
Consul,  had  to  provide.  Fourcroy's  law,  in  1802, 
took  as  the  basis  of  its  school-system  secondary 
schools,  whether  established  by  the  communes 
or  by  private  individuals;  the  Government  un- 
dertook to  aid  these  schools  by  grants  for  build- 
ings, for  scholarships,  and  for  gratuities  to  the 
masters;  it  prescribed  Latin,  French,  geography, 
history,  ancf  mathematics  as  the  instruction  to  be 
given  ii.  them.  They  were  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  prefects.  To  continue 
and  complete  the  secondary  schools  were  insti- 
tuted the  lyceums;  here  the  instruction  was  to 
be  Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric,  logic,  literature, 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  the  math- 
ematical and  physical  sciences.  The  pupils 
were  to  be  of  four  kinds:  boursiers  nationaux, 
scholars  nominated  to  scholarships  by  the  State ; 
pupils  from  the  secondary  schools,  admitted  as 
free  scholars  by  competition;  paying  boarders, 
and  paying  day-scholars." — M.  Arnold,  8chool» 
and  Univci'sitieH  on  the  Continent,  ch.  1. 

France :  A.  D.  1833-1889.— The  piesent  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Instruction. — "The  question  of 
the  education  of  youth  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  struggle  between  the  Catholic  Cliurch  and 
the  civil  power  has  been,  and  still  is,  hottes*^.  It 
is  also  one  of  those  in  which  France,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  remained  far  in  the  rear,  has  made 
most  efforts,  and  achieved  most  progress  in  these 
Imttei  years.  .  .  .  Napoleon  I.  conceived  educa- 
tion a 3  a  means  of  disciplining  minds  and  wills 
and  moulding  them  into  conformity  with  the  po- 
litical system  which  he  had  put  in  force ;  accord- 
ingly he  gave  the  University  the  monopoly  of 
public  education.  Apart  from  the  oliicial  system 
oi  teaching,  no  competition  was  allowed  except 
that  specially  authorised,  regidated,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State  itself.  Religious  instruction 
found  a' place  in  the  official  programmes,  and 
members  of  the  clergy  were  even  called  on  to 
supply  it,  but  this  instruction  itself,  and  these 
priests  themselves,  were  under  the  authority  of 
the  St.ate.  Hence  two  results :  on  the  one  hand 
the  speedy  impoverishment  of  University  educa- 
tion, ...  on  the  other  hand,  the  incessant  agita- 
tion of  all  those  who  were  preventetl  by  the 
special  oiganisation  given  to  the  University  from 
expounding  their  ideas  or  the  faith  that  was  in 
them  from  the  professorial  chair.  This  agita- 
tion was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  Catholic 
Church  itself,  as  soon  as  it  felt  more  at  liberty  to 
let  its  ambitions  be  discerned.     On  this  point  the 
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Church  met  with  the  support  of  a  good  number 
of  Liberals,  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  its  in- 
itiative that  are  due  the  three  important  hiws  of 
1838,  1850,  and  1875,  whicli  liave  respectively 
given  to  France  freedom  of  primary  education, 
of  secondary  education,  and  finally  that  of  higiier 
education ;  which  have  given,  that  is  to  say,  the 
riglit  to  every  one,  under  certain  conditions  of 
capacity  and  character,  to  open  private  schools 
in  competition  with  the  three  orders  of  public 
schools.  But  the  Church  did  not  stop  there. 
Hardly  had  it  insured  liberty  to  its  educational 
institutions  —  a  liberty  by  which  all  citizens 
might  profit  alike,  but  of  which  its  own  strong 
organisation  and  powerful  resources  enabled  it 
more  easily  to  take  advantage  —  hardly  was  this 
result  obtained  than  the  Churcli  tried  to  lay 
hands  on  the  University  itself,  and  to  make  its 
doctrines  paramount  there.  .  .  .  Thence  arose 
a  movement  hostile  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
Church,  which  has  found  expression  since  1880 
in  a  series  of  laws  which  excluded  her  little  by 
little  from  the  positions  ehe  had  won,  and  only 
left  to  her,  as  to  all  other  citizens,  the  liberty  to 
teach  apart  from,  and  concurrently  with,  the 
State.  The  right  to  confer  degrees  has  been 
given  back  to  tho  State  alone;  the  privilege  of 
the  '  letter  of  obedience '  has  been  abolished ;  re- 
ligious teaching  has  been  excluded  from  the 
primary  schools;  and  after  having  'laicized,'  as 
the  French  phrase  is,  the  curriculum,  the  effort 
was  persistently  made  to  '  laicize '  the  staff.  .  .  . 
From  the  University  point  of  view,  the  territory 
of  France  is  divided  into  seventeen  academies, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Paris,  Douai,  Caen, 
Renaes,  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pellier,  Aix,  Grenoble,  Chambery,  Lyons,  Besan- 
con,  Nancy,  Dijon,  Clermont,  and  Algiers. 
Each  academy  has  a  rector  at  its  head,  who, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  charged  with  the  material  admin- 
istration of  higher  and  secondary  education,  and 
with  tho  methods  of  primary  instruction  in  his 
district.  The  administratlor  of  this  last  belongs 
to  the  prefect  of  each  department,  assisted  by  an 
academy-inspector.  lu  each  of  these  three  suc- 
cessive stages — department,  academj%  and  central 
administration  —  is  placed  a  council,  possessing 
administrative  and  disciplinary  powers.  The 
Departmental  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  comprises  six  (  fflcials  .  .  .  forms  a  disci- 
plinary council  for  primary  education,  either 
publ'c  or  free  (i.  e. ,  State  or  private).  This  coun- 
cil sees  to  the  application  of  programmes,  lays 
down  rules,  and  appoints  one  or  more  delegates 
in  each  canton  to  superintend  primary  schools. 
The  Academic  Council  .  .  .  performs  similar 
functions  with  regard  to  secondary  and  higher 
education.  The  Higher  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction sits  at  Paris.  It  comprises  forty -four 
elected  representatives  of  the  three  educational 
orders,  nine  University  officials,  and  four  '  free ' 
schoolmasters  appointed  by  the  Minister,  and  is 
the  disciplinary  court  of  appeal  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding councils.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  franiework, 
administrative  as  well  as  judicial,  in  which  edu- 
cation, whether  public  or  free,  lives  and  moves. 
.  .  .  Since  1882  Primary  Education  has  been 
compulsory  for  all  children  of  both  sexes,  from 
the  age  of  six  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year, 
unless  before  reaching  the  latter  age  they  have 
been  able  to  pass  an  examination,  and  to  gain  the 
certificate  of  primary  studies.     To  satisfy  the 


law,  the  child's  name  must  be  entered  at  a  pub- 
lic or  private  school ;  he  may,  liowever,  continue 
to  receive  instruction  at  home,  but  in  this  case, 
after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  eight,  he  must  be 
examined  every  year  before  a  State  board.  .  .  . 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  child  is  set  free  from 
further  teaching,  whatever  may  be  the  results  of 
the  education  he  has  received.  ...  In  public 
schools  the  course  of  instruction  does  not  include, 
IIS  we  have  said,  religious  teacliing;  but  one  day 
in  the  week  the  school  must  take  a  holiday,  to 
allow  parents  to  provide  such  teaching  for  their 
children,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  school 
building  cannot  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In 
private  schools  religious  instruction  may  be 
given,  but  ihis  is  optional.  The  programme  of 
primary  education  includes:  moral  and  civic  in- 
struction; reading,  writing,  French,  geography 
and  history  (particularly  those  of  France) ;  gen- 
eral notions  of  law  and  science ;  the  elements  of 
drawing,  modelling,  and  music;  andgynaiastics. 
No  person  of  either  sex  can  bccoine  a  teacher, 
either  public  or  private,  unless  he  possesses  the 
'  certificate  of  capacity  for  primary  instruction ' 
given  by  a  State  board.  For  tlic  future  —  put- 
ting aside  certain  temporary  arrangements  —  no 
member  of  a  religious  community  will  be  eligible 
for  the  post  of  master  in  a  public  school.  .  .  . 
As  a  general  rule,  every  commune  is  compelled 
to  maintain  a  public  school,  and,  if  it  has  more 
than  500  inhabitants,  a  second  school  for  girls 
only,  .  .  .  The  sum  total  of  tlie  State's  expenses 
for  primary  education  in  I'^ST  is  as  high  as  eighty- 
five  million  francs  (.£3,400,000),  and  that  without 
mentioning  gmnts  for  school  buildings,  whereas 
in  1877  the  sum  total  was  only  twelve  millions 
(£480,000).  .  .  .  From  1877  to  1886,  the  number 
of  public  schools  rose  from  61,000  to  66,500; 
that  of  the  pupils  from  4,200,000  to  4,500,000, 
with  96,600  masters  and  mistresses;  that  of  train- 
ing schools  for  male  teachers  from  79  to  89,  of 
training  schools  for  female  teachers  from  18  to 
77,  with  5,400  pupils  (3,500  of  them  women),  and 
1,200  masters.  As  to  the  results  a  single  fact 
will  suflice.  In  these  ten  years,  before  tho  gen- 
erations newly  called  to  militjify  service  have 
been  able  to  profit  fully  by  the  new  state  of 
things,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  recruits  (which 
is  annually  made  out  directly  after  the  lots  are 
drawn)  has  already  f;illen  from  15  to  11  per  cent." 
— A.  Lebon  and  P.  Pelet,  FraTW^as  it  ia,  eh.  5. — 
"In  1872,  after  the  dreadful  disaster  of  the  war, 
Monsieur  Thi'i-s.  President  of  the  Oouverncxnent 
dc  1.1  Defense  Nationalc,  and  Monsieur  Jules 
Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  felt  that 
what  was  most  important  for  the  nation  was  a 
new  system  of  public  instruction,  and  they  set 
themselves  the  task  of  determining  the  basis  on 
which  this  new  system  was  to  be  established.  In 
September,  1882,  Monsieur  Jules  Simon  issued  a 
memorable  circular  calling  the  attention  of  all 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  thought  to 
some  proposed  plans.  He  did  not  long  remain  in 
power,  but  in  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled: '  Refornic  de  I'Enseignement  Secondaire.' 
Monsieur  Breal,  who  was  commissioned  to  visit 
the  schools  of  Germany,  soon  after  published 
another  book  which  aroused  new  entliusiasm  in 
France.  .  .  .  From  that  day  a  complete  educa- 
tional reform  was  decided  on.  In  1872  w^  had 
at  the  Miaistere  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  three 
distinguished  men:  Monsieur  Dumont  for  the 
Enseignement  Superieur,   one  from  whom  we 
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hoped  much  and  whose  parly  death  we  had  to 
mourn  in  1884 ;  Monsieur  Zevort  for  the  Enselgne- 
ment  Hccondaire,  who  also  died  ere  the  good  seed 
which  he  hud  sown  had  sprung  up  and  borne 
fruit  (1887);  and  Monsieur  Buisson  to  whose  wis- 
dom, zeal,  and  energy  we  owe  most  of  tlie  work 
of  tiie  FiUseignemont  Primaire.  At  theu'  side, 
of  maturer  years  than  tliey,  stood  Monsieur  Gre- 
ard,  Ilecteur  de  I'Academie  de  Paris.  .  .  .  All 
the  educationists  of  the  tlrst  French  Revolution 
had  insisted  on  the  soliddrity  of  the  tliree  orders 
of  education;  maintaining  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  one  from  another,  and  that  ther*^ 
ou^ht  to  be  a  close  correspondence  between  them. 
This  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  French  national  instruction.  Having  es- 
tablished this  principle,  the  four  leaders  called 
upon  all  classes  of  teachers  to  work  with  them, 
and  professors  who  had  devoted  their  life  to  the 
promotion  of  superior  instruction  brought  their 
experience  and  their  powers  of  orgimization  to 
bear  upon  schools  for  all  classes,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest.  .  .  .  But  to  reform  and  to  recon- 
struct a  system  of  instruction  is  not  a  small  task. 
It  is  not  easy  to  change  at  once  the  old  methods, 
to  give  a  new  spirit  to  the  masters,  to  teach  those 
who  think  that  what  had  been  sufficient  for  them 
need  not  be  altered  and  is  sufficient  forever. 
However,  we  must  say  that  us  soon  as  the  French 
teachers  heard  of  the  gre.it  changes  which  were 
about  to  take  place,  they  were  all  anxious  to  rise 
to  the  demands  made  on  them,  and  were  eager 
for  advice  and  help.  Lectures  (m  pedagogy  and 
psychology  were  given  to  them  by  the  highest 
professors  of  philosophy,  and  these  lessons  were 
so  much  appreciated  that  the  attention  of  the 
University  of  France  was  called  to  the  necessity 
for  creating  at  the  Sorbonne  a  special  course  of 
lectures  on  pedagogy.  Eleven  hundred  masters 
and  mistresses  attended  them  the  first  year  that 
they  were  inaugurated ;  from  that  time  till  now 
their  number  has  always  l)een  increasing.  Now 
we  have  at  the  Sorbonne  a  Chaire  Magistrale  and 
Conferences  for  the  training  of  masters  and  pro- 
fessors; and  the  faculties  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Nancy,  and  Montpellier  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample given  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  ...  In 
1878,  the  Musee  Pedagogique  was  founded ;  in 
1882,  began  the  publication  of  the  Revue  P6da- 
gogiquo  and  the  Revue  Internationale  de  I'En- 
seignement.  Four  large  volumes  of  the  Diction- 
naire  de  Pedagogic,  each  containing  about  3,000 
closely  printed  pages,  have  also  come  out  under 
the  editorship  of  Monsieur  Buisson,  all  the  work 
of  zealous  teachers  and  educationists.  In  1879 
normal  schools  were  opened.  Then  in  1880  pri- 
mary schools,  and  in  1883  we  may  say  that  the 
Ecoles  ]Maternelles  nnd  the  Ecoles  Enfantiues 
were  created,  so  different  are  they  from  the  infant 
schools  or  the  Salles  d'Asilc ;  in  1883  a  new  ex- 
amination was  established  for  the  Professorat  and 
the  Direction  des  Ecoles  Normales,  as  well  as  for 
the  inspectors  of  primary  instruction;  and  in 
July,  1889,  the  law  about  public  and  private 
teaching  was  promulgated,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  the 
Republic.  "—Mme.  Th.  Armagnac,  The  Edusa- 
tionnl  Renaissance  of  Prance  {Ed^tcation,  Sept., 
1890). 

France :  A.  D.  1890-1891.— Statistics.— The 
whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  pri- 
mary, elementary  and  superior  schools,  public  and 
private,  of  France  aud  Algiers  (excluding  the 


"ecoles  matemelles")  for  the  school-year  1890- 
91,  was  5,593,883;  of  which  4,884,905  were  in 
public  schools  (3,760,601,  "laVrjue,"  and  024,304 
"  congreganiste "),  and  1,208,978  in  private 
schools  (151,412  "laYqucs,"  and  1,057,506  "con- 
gregani.ste  ").  Of  36,484  communes,  35,503  pos- 
sessed a  public  school,  and  875  were  joined  for 
school  purposes  with  another  commune.  The 
male  teachers  employed  in  the  elementary  and 
superior  public  schools  numbered  28,057;  female 
teachers,  24,273;  total  52,930.— Ministt^re  de  I'ln- 
struction  publique,  Resume  des  etats  de  situation 
de  Venseignement  primaire  pour  I'annee  scolaire 
1890-1891. 

Ireland. — "The  present  system  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  was  founded  in  1831.  In  this 
year  grants  of  public  mouey  for  th«  education  of 
the  poor  were  entrusted  to  the  lord-lieutenant  in 
order  that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  This  education  was  to  bo 
given  to  children  of  every  religious  belief,  and 
to  be  superintended  by  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  great  principle  on  which 
the  system  was  founded  was  that  of  '  united 
secular  and  separate  religious  instruction. '  No 
child  should  be  required  to  attend  any  religious 
instruction  which  should  be  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  or  her  parents  or  guard 'ans. 
Times  were  to  be  set  apart  during  which  chil- 
dren were  to  have  such  religious  instruction  as 
their  parents  might  think  proper.  It  was  to  bo 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  see  that  these 
principles  were  carried  out  and  not  infringed  on 
in  any  way.  They  had  also  power  to  give  or 
refuse  money  to  those  who  applied  for  aid  to 
build  schools.  Schools  are  'vested'  and  'non- 
vested.'  Vested  schools  are  those  built  by  the 
Board  of  National  Education ;  non-vested  schools 
are  the  ordinary  schools,  and  are  managed  by 
those  who  built  them.  If  a  committee  of  per- 
sons build  a  school,  it  is  looked  on  by  the  Board 
as  the  '  patron. '  If  a  landowner  or  private  per- 
son builds  a  school,  he  is  regarded  as  the  patron 
if  he  has  no  committee.  The  patron,  whether 
landlord  or  committee,  has  power  to  appoint  or 
dismiss  a  manager,  who  corresponls  with  the 
Board.  The  manager  is  also  responsible  for  the 
due  or  thorough  observance  of  the  laws  and 
rules.  Teachers  are  paid  by  him  after  he  certi- 
fies that  the  lav/s  have  been  kept,  and  gives  the 
attendance  for  each  quarter.  When  an  indi- 
vidual is  patron,  he  may  appoint  himself  mana- 
ger, aud  thus  fill  both  offices.  .  .  .  The  teachers 
are  paid  by  salaries  and  by  results  fees.  The 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  power  to  contribute 
to  these  results  fees.  Some  unions  do  so  and  are 
called  'contributory.'  School  managers  in  Ire- 
land are  nearly  always  clerics  of  some  denomina- 
tion. There  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  lay 
managers.  .  .  .  From  the  census  returns  of  1881 
it  appears  that  but  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  greater  number  of  national  schools  through- 
out Ireland  are  what  are  called  'unmixed,'  that 
is,  attended  by  children  of  one  denomination 
only.  The  rest  of  the  schools  are  called  '  mixed, ' 
that  is,  attended  by  children  of  diflfereut  forms 
of  religion.  The  percentage  of  schools  that  show 
a  '  mixed '  attendance  tends  to  become  smaller 
each  year.  .  .  .  There  are  also  twenty  nine 
'  model '  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 
These  schools  are  managed  directlj'^  by  the  Board 
of  National  Education.  .  .  .  According  to  the 
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report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  E<luca- 
tiou  for  1890,  the  '  percentage  of  average  attend- 
ance to  tlie  average  number  of  children  on  the 
rolls  of  tlie  schools  Wiis  but  59.0,'  and  the  per- 
centage of  school  attendance  to  the  estimated 
population  of  school  age  in  Ireland  would  be 
less  than  50.  Different  reasons  might  be  given 
for  this  small  percentage;  of  attendanc  •.  The 
chief  reasons  are,  first,  attendance  at  school  not 
being  compulsory,  and  ne.vt,  education  not  being 
free.  .  .  .  The  pence  jiaid  for  school  fees  in  Ire- 
land may  seem,  to  many  people,  a  small  matter. 
But  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  little  money 
circulates,  and  a  number  of  the  people  arc  very 
poor,  school  pence  are  often  not  easily  found  every 
week.  In  1890,  £104,550  4s.  and  8d.  was  paid 
in  school  fees,  l)eing  an  average  of  4s.  8Jd.  per 
unit  of  average  attendance." — The  Irinh  Pe(ii«int\ 
hi/  a  Ouardinn  of  the  Poor,  ch.  8. 

Norway. — "In  1739  the  schools  throughout 
the  country  were  regulated  by  a  royal  ordinance, 
but  tills  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  econonueal 
and  physical  condition  of  Xorway  that  it  had  to  be 
altered  and  modified  as  early  as  1741.  Compul- 
sory instruction,  however,  had  thus  been  adopted, 
securing  to  every  child  in  the  country  instruction 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  and  in  reading,  and  this 
coercion  was  retaineil  in  all  later  laws.  .  .  . 
Many  portions  of  the  country  are  intersected  by 
high  mountains  and  deep  fiords,  so  that  a  small 
population  is  scattered  over  a  surface  of  several 
miles.  In  such  localities  the  law  has  established 
'  ambulatory  schools, '  whose  teachers  travel 
from  one  farm  to  another,  living  with  the  differ- 
ent peasants.  Although  this  kind  of  instruction 
has  often  been  most  incomplete  and  the  teachers 
very  mediocre,  still  educational  coercion  hixs 
overywhere  been  in  force,  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion everywhere  provided  for  the  children. 
These  '  ambulatory  schools '  formerly  existed  in 
large  numbers,  but  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population,  and  the  growing  interest  taken 
in  education,  their  number  has  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  that  of  fixed  circle-schools  augmented 
in  the  same  proportion. " — G.  Gade,  Rep't  on  tlie 
Edticntioiial  System  of  Noruay  ( U.  8.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Circulars  of  Information,  July,  1871). 
— "  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  at  least 
12  weeks  each  year  for  all  children  in  the  coun- 
try districts  from  8  years  of  age  to  confirmation, 
and  from  7  years  to  confirmation  in  the  towns. 
According  to  the  law  of  1889,  which  in  a  meas- 
ure only  emplu.  ;izea  preceding  laws,  each  school 
is  to  have  the  necessary  furnishings  and  all 
indispensable  school  material.  The  Norwegians 
are  so  intent  upon  giving  instruction  to  all  chil- 
dren that  in  case  of  poverty  of  the  parents  the 
authorities  furnish  text-books  and  the  necessary 
clothing,  so  that  school  privileges  may  be  ac- 
corded to  all  of  school  age." — U.  S.  Comm'r  of 
Education,  Report,  1889-90,  p.  513. 

Prussia:  A.  D.  1809. — Education  and  the 
liberation  movement. — "The  most  importantera 
in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Grcrmany,  opens  with  the 
offorts  put  forth  by  the  king  and  people,  to  rescue 
the  kingdom  from  the  yolze  of  Napoleon  in  1809. 
In  that  year  the  army  was  remodeled  and  every 
citizen  converted  into  a  soldier ;  landed  property 
was  declared  free  of  feudal  service ;  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  trade  were  abolished,  and  the  whole 
state  was  reorganized.  Great  reliance  was  placed 
on  infusing  a  German  spirit  into  the  people  by 


giving  them  freer  access  to  improved  institutions 
of  education  from  the  common  school  to  the  uni- 
versity. Under  the  cotuieils  of  Ilanlenberg, 
Humboldt,  Stein,  Altenstein,  these  reforms  and 
improvements  were;  projected,  carried  on,  ami 
perfected  in  less  than  a  single  generation.  The 
movement  in  l)ehalf  of  popular  sch(M)ls  com- 
menced by  inviting  C.  A.  Zeller,  of  Wirtemberg. 
to  Prussia.  Zeller  was  a  young  theologian,  who 
had  studied  under  Pestalo/.zi  in  Switzerlanti,  and 
was  tlioroughly  imbued  with  the  method  an(l 
spirit  of  his  master.  On  his  return  he  had  con- 
vened the  school  teachers  of  Wirtemberg  in  bams, 
for  want  of  better  accommfwlations  being  allowed 
him,  and  inspired  them  with  a  zeal  for  Pesta- 
lozzi's  methods,  and  for  a  better  education  of  the 
whole  people.  On  removing  to  Prus.sia  he  first 
took  charge  of  the  seminary  at  Koenigsberg,  soon 
after  founded  the  seminary  at  Karalene,  and  went 
about  Into  different  provinces  meeting  with 
teachers,  holding  conferences,  visiting  sch  )ols, 
and  inspiring  school  officers  with  the  right  spirit. 
The  next  step  taken  was  to  send  a  number  of 
young  men,  mostly  theologians,  to  Pestidozzi's 
mstitution  at  Ifferten,  to  acquire  his  method,  and 
on  their  return  to  place  them  in  new,  or  reorgan- 
ized teachers'  seminaries.  To  these  new  agents 
in  school  improvement  were  joined  a  large  body 
of  zealous  teachers,  and  patriotic  and  enlightened 
citizens,  who,  in  ways  and  methods  of  their  own, 
labored  incessantly  to  confirm  the  Prussian  state, 
hy  forming  new  organs  for  its  internal  life,  and 
new  means  of  protection  from  foreign  foes,  "rhey 
proved  themselves  truly  educators  of  the  people. 
Although  the  government  thus  not  only  encour- 
aged, but  directly  aided  in  the  introduction  of 
tiie  methods  of  Pestalozzi  into  the  public  schools 
of  Prussia,  still  the  school  board  in  the  different 
provinces  sustained  and  encouraged  those  who 
approved  and  taught  on  different  systems.  .  .  . 
Music,  which  was  one  of  Pestalozzi's  great  m- 
struments  of  culture,  was  made  the  vehicle  of 
patrfotic  songs,  and  through  them  the  heart  of 
all  Germany  was  moved  to  bitter  hatred  of  the 
conqueror  who  had  desolated  her  fields  and 
homes,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  her  monarchy. 
All  these  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  element- 
ary education,  accompanied  by  expensive  modi- 
fications in  the  establislmients  of  secondary  and 
superior  education,  were  made  when  the  treasury 
was  impoverished,  and  taxes  the  most  exorbitant 
in  amount  were  levied  on  every  province  and 
commune  of  the  kingdom." — H.  Barnard,  Na- 
tional Education  in  Europe,  pp.  83-84. —  For  this 
notable  educational  work  begun  in  Pru.;sia  in 
1809,  and  which  gave  a  new  character  to  the  na- 
tion, ' '  the  Providential  man  appeared  in  Hum- 
boldt, as  great  a  master  of  the  science  and  art  of 
education  as  Scharnhorst  was  a  master  of  the 
organisation  of  war.  Not  only  was  he  himself, 
as  a  scholar  and  an  investigator,  on  a  level  with 
the  very  first  of  his  age,  not  only  had  he  lived 
with  precisely  those  masters  of  literature,  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe,  who  were  most  deliberate  in  their 
self-culture,  and  have  therefore  left  behind  most 
instruction  on  the  higher  parts  of  education,  but 
he  had  been  specially  intimate  with  P.  A.  Wolf. 
It  is  not  generally  known  in  England  that  Wolf 
was  not  merely  tlie  greatest  philologer  but  also 
the  greatest  teaclier  and  educationist  of  his  time. 
.  .  .  Formed  by  such  teachers,  and  supported  by 
a  more  intense  belief  in  culture  than  almost  any 
man  of  his  time,  Humboldt  began  his  work  in 
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April,  1809.  In  primary  education  Pichte  had 
aln-ndy  pi)inted  to  Pestafoz/.i  as  the  bi-st  guide. 
One  of  tliat  reformer's  disciplea,  C.  A.  Zeller, 
WHS  summoned  to  KOnigsberg  to  found  a  normal 
8<;hool,  while  the  reformer  himself,  in  his  weekly 
educational  journal,  cheered  fallen  Pru.ssia  by  his 
panegyric,  an<l  wrote  enthusiastically  to  Nicolo- 
vius  pronouncing  him  and  his  friends  the  salt 
and  leaven  of  the  earth  that  would  soon  leaven 
the  whole  mass.  It  is  related  that  in  the  many 
ditllcultics  which  Zeller  not  unnaturally  had  to 
contend  with,  the  King's  genuine  benevolence, 
interest  in  practical  improvement,  and  strong 
family  feeling,  were  of  decisive  use.  .  .  .  The 
reform  of  the  Gymnasia  was  also  highly  success- 
ful. Hlivern  here  was  among  the  most  active  of 
those  who  worked  under  Humboldt's  direction. 
In  deference  to  the  authority  of  Wolf  the  classics 
preserved  their  traditional  position  of  honour, 
and  particular  importance  was  attached  to  Greek. 
.  .  .  But  it  was  on  the  highest  department  of 
education  that  Humboldt  left  his  mark  most 
visibly.  lie  founded  the  University  of  Berlin; 
he  gave  to  Europe  a  new  seat  of  learning,  which 
has  ever  since  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  very 
greatest  of  those  of  which  Europe  boasted  before. 
We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  University  sprang  up  for  the  first  time 
at  this  moment,  or  in  the  brain  of  Humboldt. 
Among  all  the  losses  which  befell  Prussia  by  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  none  was  felt  more  bitterly  than 
the  loss  of  the  University  of  Halle,  where  Wolf 
himself  had  made  his  fame.  Immediately  after 
the  blow  fell,  two  of  the  Professors  of  Halle 
made  their  way  to  Memel  and  laid  before  the 
King  a  proposal  to  establish  a  High  School  at 
Berlin.  This  was  on  August  22nd,  1807.  .  .  . 
On  September  4th  came  an  Order  of  Cabinet,  in 
which  it  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 

fiortant  objects  to  compensate  the  loss  of  Halle, 
t  was  added  that  neither  of  the  two  Universities 
which  remained  to  Prussia,  those  of  KOnigsberg 
and  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  could  be  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  Halle,  KOnigsberg  being  too 
remote  from  the  seat  of  Government  and  Frank- 
furt not  sufficiently  provided  with  means.  At 
Berlin  a  University  could  best,  and  at  least  ex- 
pense, be  established.  Accordingly  all  funds 
which  had  hitherto  gone  to  Halle  were  to  go  for 
the  future  to  Bei-lin,  and  assurances  were  to  be 
given  to  the  expelled  Professors  which  might 
prevent  their  talents  being  lost  to  the  country. 
A  University  is  not  founded  in  a  day,  and  accord- 
ingly while  Stein  held  office  the  design  did  not 
pass  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion.  .  .  .  Hum- 
boldt sent  in  his  Report  on  May  12,  1809,  and  on 
August  16th  followed  the  Order  of  Cabinet  as- 
signing to  the  new  University,  along  with  the 
Academies  of  Science  and  Art,  an  annual  dota- 
tion of  150,000  thalers,  and  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Henry  as  its  residence.  During  the  rest  of  his 
terra  of  office  Humboldt  was  occupied  in  negotia- 
tions with  eminent  men  of  science  all  over  Ger- 
many, whose  services  he  hoped  to  procure.  He 
was  certainly  not  unsuccessful.  He  secured 
Fichte  for  Philosophy ;  Schleiermachcr,  De  Wette, 
and  Marheineke  for  Theology;  Savigny  and 
Schmalz  for  Jurisprudence;  Friedlander,  Kohl- 
rausch,  Hufeland,  and  Reil  for  Medicine ;  Wolf, 
Buttmann,  BOckh,  Heindorf,  and  Spalding  for 
the  Study  of  Antiquity ;  Niebuhr  and  Rtlhs  for 
History ;  Trallea  for  Mathematics  (Gauss  refused 
the  invitation).    The  University  was  opened  at 


Michaelmas  of  1810,  and  as  the  first  result  of  It 
the  first  volume  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History, 
opening  so  vast  a  field  of  historical  speculation] 
was  published  in  1811.  .  .  .  Altogether  in  that 
periwl  of  German  history  the  relations  of  litera 
ture,  or  rather  culture  in  general,  to  politics  are 
remarkable  and  exceptional.  There  had  been  a 
niostextraordinary  intellectual  movement,  a  great 
outpouring  of  genius,  and  yet  this  had  taken 
place  not,  as  according  to  some  current  theories 
it  ought  to  have  done,  in  the  bosom  of  political 
liberty,  but  in  a  country  where  liberty  was  un- 
known. And  as  it  was  not  the  effect,  so  the  new 
literature  did  not  seem  disposed  to  become  the 
cause,  of  liberty.  Not  only  was  it  careless  of  in- 
ternal liberty,  but  it  was  actually  indifferent  to 
national  independence.  The  golden  age  of  Ger- 
man literature  is  the  very  period  when  Germany 
was  conquered  by  France.  ...  So  far  literature 
and  culture  seemed  a  doubtful  benefit,  nnd  might 
almost  be  compared  to  some  pernicious  drug, 
which  should  have  the  power  to  make  men  for- 
get their  country  and  their  duties.  Not  un- 
reasonably did  Friedrioh  Perthes  console  himself 
for  the  disasters  c^  Germany  by  reflecting  that 
at  least  they  had  broug.'it  to  an  end  '  the  paper 
time,'  the  fool's  paradise  of  a  life  made  up  of 
nothing  more  substantial  than  literature.  In 
Humboldt's  reform  we  have  the  compensation  for 
all  ihis.  Here  while  on  the  one  hand  we  see  the 
grand  spectacle  of  a  nation  in  the  last  extremity 
refusing  to  part  with  the  treasures  of  its  higher 
life,  on  the  other  hand  that  higher  life  is  no  longer 
unnaturally  divorced  from  political  life.  It  is 
prized  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  State,  as  a 
kind  of  spiritual  weapon  by  which  the  enemy  may 
be  resisted.  And  in  the  new  and  public-spirited 
generation  of  thinkers,  of  which  Fichte  and 
Schleiermachcr  were  the  principal  representa- 
tives, culture  returns  to  politics  the  honour  that 
has  been  done  to  it.  .  .  .  In  Humboldt  and  his 
great  achievements  of  1809,  1810,  meet  and  aro 
reconciled  the  two  views  of  life  which  found 
their  mot*  extreme  representatives  in  Goethe  and 
Stein." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  Tiines  of  AStein, 
pt.  6,  ch.  3  {v.  2). 

Prussia:  A.  D.  1874. — The  Educational  Ad- 
ministration.— "  There  is  no  organic  school-law  in 
Prussia,  .  .  .  though  sketches  and  projects  of 
such  a  law  have  more  than  once  been  prepared. 
But  at  present  the  public  control  of  the  higher 
schools  is  exercised  through  administrative  orders 
and  instructions,  like  the  minutes  of  our  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  But  the  admin- 
istrative authority  has  in  Prussia  a  very  different 
basis  for  its  operations  from  that  which  it  has  in 
England,  and  a  much  firmer  one.  It  has  for  its 
basis  these  articles  of  the  Allgemeine  Landrecht, 
or  common  law  of  Prussia,  which  was  drawn  up 
in  writing  in  Frederick  the  Great's  reign,  and 
promulgated  in  1794,  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor:— 'Schools  and  universities  are  State  in- 
stitutions, having  for  their  object  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  useful  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Such  establishments  are  to  be  instituted  only 
with  the  State's  previous  knowledge  and  consent. 
All  public  schools  and  public  establishments  of 
education  are  under  the  State's  supervision,  and 
must  at  all  times  submit  themselves  to  its  exar^- 
inations  and  inspections.  Whenever  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  is  not  by  virtue  of  the 
foundation  or  of  a  special  privilege  vested  in 
certain  persons  or  corporations,  it  belongs  to  the 
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State.  Even  where  the  immedinte  supervision 
of  such  schooLs  and  tlic  iippointment  of  their 
teaclicrs  is  roniniittecJ  to  certain  private  persons 
or  corporations,  new  tcacliers  cannot  be  appointed, 
and  important  cliangcs  in  the  constitution  unci 
teacliing  of  tlie  school  cannot  be  adopted  witli- 
out  tlie  previous  linowledge  or  consent  of  tlie 
I)rovincial  scliool  autliorities.  The  teacliers  in 
tlie  gymnasiums  and  otlier  higher  schools  liave 
file  diaractor  of  State  functionaries.'.  .  .  It 
w.iuld  lie  a  mistulie  to  suppo.se  tliat  tlie  State  in 
Prii.s.sia  shows  a  grasping  and  centralising  spirit 
in  dealing  with  education;  on  the  contrary,  it 
makes  the  administration  of  it  as  local  as  it  possibly 
can ;  but  it  takes  care  that  education  sliall  not  be 
left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  .  .  .  Prussia  is 
now  divided  into  eight  provinces,  and  these  eight 
provinces  are  again  divided  into  twjnty-six  gov- 
ernmental districts,  or  Hpgierungen.  There  is 
n  Provincial  School  Board  (Provinzial-Schulcol- 
legium)  in  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the  eight 
luovinces,  and  a  Qovernnieutal  District  Board  in 
that  of  each  of  the  twenty -six  Uegierungcn.  In 
general,  the  State's  relations  witli  tlie  higher 
<iass  of  secondary  schools  are  exen^ised  through 
tlie  Provincial  Board ;  its  relations  with  the  lower 
class  of  them,  and  with  the  primary  schools, 
through  the  District  Board. '  In  Berlin,  the  re- 
lations with  these  also  are  managed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Board.  A  Provinzial-Schulcollcgium  has 
for  its  president  the  High  President  of  the  pro- 
vince; l^r  its  director  the  vice-president  of  that 
governmental  district  which  happens  to  have  for 
its  centre  the  provincial  capital.  The  Board  has 
two  or  three  other  members,  of  whom,  in  general, 
one  is  a  Catholic  and  oiie  is  a  Protestant ;  and 
one  is  always  a  man  practically  conversant  with 
school  matters.  The  District  Board  has  in  the 
provincial  capitals  the  same  president  and  director 
as  the  Provincial  Board ;  in  the  other  centres  of 
Regierungen  it  has  for  its  president  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rcgierung,  and  three  or  four  mem- 
bers selected  on  the  same  principle  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Board.  The  provincial 
State   authority,    therefore,   is,   in  general,    for 

? gymnasiums,  the  larger  progymnasiums,  and 
iealschulen  of  the  first  rank,  the  Provincial 
School  Board;  foi-  the  snialler  prvigymnasiums, 
Realschulen  of  the  second  rank,  the  higher 
Burgher  Schools,  and  the  primary  schools  of  all 
kinds,  the  Governmental  District  Board.  Both 
boards  are  in  continual  communicarion  with  the 
Educational  Minister  at  Berlin.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
central  and  provincial  administration  there  io  a 
local  or  municipal  administration  for  schools  that 
arc  not  Crown  patronage  schools.  ...  In  most 
towns  the  local  authority  for  schools  of  municipal 
patronage  is  the  town  magistracy,  assisted  by  a 
Stadtschulrath ;  sometimes  the  local  authority  is 
a  Curatoriumor  Schulconimission." — M.  Arnold, 
nigher  Schools  and  Univemtics  in  Germany,  ch. 
JJ. — "The  secondary  school  differs  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  by  a  course  of  instruction  going 
beyond  the  immediate  demands  of  every-day 
life;  from  the  special  school,  b^  the  more  gen- 
■eral  character  of  the  courses  of  instruction ;  from 
the  university,  by  its  preparatory  character.  It 
has  the  special  aim  to  give  that  sound  basis  of 
scientific  and  literary  education  which  enables  a 
man  to  participate  m  solving  the  higher  prob- 
lems of  life  in  church,  state,  and  society.  In 
accordance  with  their  historical  development, 
two  directions  can  be  clearly  traced,  viz.,  the 


gymnasium  and  the  real-school:  the  former com- 
pri.sing  gymnasia  and  pro-gymnasia;  and  the  lat- 
ter real-schools  of  the  first  class,  real-sclKxils  of  the 
second  class,  and  higher  burgher-schools." — lli»t. 
of  Strondiry  fnntnirtion  in  Oemumy  (V.  S.  Hii- 
reau  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Infer mntion,  1S74, 
no.  3),  p.  41. — "The  name  gymnasium  came  into 
use  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Thf! 
ministerial  (lecreeof  the  12th  of  November,  1812, 
ordered  that  all  learned  school  institutions,  such 
as  lyceums,  pedagogiums,  collegiums,  Latin 
schools,  etc.,  should  bear  the  name  gymnasium. 
A  gymnasium  is  and  has  long  been  a  classical 
school." — U.  S.  Comm'r  of  Education,  Hep<*rt, 
1889-»0,  p.  318. 

Also  in:  V.  Cousin,  Ilejwrt  on  tlie  state  of 
public  J  niitriiction  in  I'rumda. 

Prussia :  A.  D.  1885-1889.— The  Elementary 
School-System. —  "The  New  Yorker,  anxious 
for  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  elementary 
.schools  of  his  State,  must  be  struck  forcibly  by 
the  following  merits  of  the  Elementary  School 
System  of  Prussia.  ...  1.  Compulsory  education 
laws,  necessitnting  a  full  and  regular  attendance 
of  the  children  of  school  age.  2.  OlHcial  cour.ses 
of  study  fixing  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
each  of  the  different  grades  of  schools.  Uni- 
formity is  thus  secured  in  the  work  done  in  all 
schools  of  the  same  class.  3.  Definite  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  in  teaching  for  eligibility 
to  the  office  of  school  commissioner.  4.  Provi- 
sions elevating  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession and  making  the  tenure  of  olHce  secure. 
5.  Trained  teachers  in  rural  as:  well  as  city 
districts  and  a  school  year  of  at  least  forty 
weeks.  6.  General  supervision  of  instruction  for 
children  of  school  age  in  private  schools  and 
families,  including  the  qualifications  of  instruct- 
ors. .  .  .  Every  Prussian  child  between  the  ajjes 
of  6  and  14  must,  except  in  cases  of  severe  ill- 
ness or  other  extraordinary  cause,  be  present  at 
every  session  of  the  school  he  attends.  The  lists 
of  the  children  of  school  age,  in  charge  of  the 
local  police  (in  rural  districts  the  Burgermeister), 
are  kept  so  carefully  that  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
cape the  j<iovisions  of  the  compulsory  education 
laws,  as  much  so  as  it  is  to  evade  the  military 
service  Dispensations  ainounting  to  more  than 
four  weeks  in  the  school  year  are  never  given  to 
children  under  12  years  of  age,  and  to  them  only 
when  sickness  in  the  family  or  other  unusual 
cause  make  it  advisable.  .  .  .  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  qualifications  required  of  school  com- 
missioners (Krcissohulinspektoren)  in  Prussia,  let 
us  review  briefly  the  requirements  of  male 
teachers.  1.  Elementary  schools.  It  may  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  almost  all  the  male  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  are  normal  school  gradu- 
ates. "To  insure  similarity  in  training  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  character,  few  foreigners 
and  few  beside  normal  school  (Schullehrer-Semi- 
nar)  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  male  teaching 
force.  From  6  to  14  the  would-be  teacher  has  at- 
tended, let  us  suppose,  an  elementary  school.  He 
must  then  absolve  ihe  three  years'  course  laid 
down  for  the  preparatory  schools.  ...  He  is  now 
ready  for  the  normal  school.  At  the  close  of  a 
three  years'  course  at  the  normal  school  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  first  teachers'  examination.  If  suc- 
cessful, he  must  next  practice  as  candidate  or 
assistant  teacher  not  less  than  two  years  and  not 
more  than  five  years  before  his  admission  to  the 
final  test.  ...  If  a  teacher  fails  to  pass  the  ex- 
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aminntion  witliin  five  yenre,  he  is  dropped.  2. 
Mid<llc  schools.  For  tcfichere  of  lower  clnsscs 
the  Hiiiiie  requlrernenta  with  (he  uddition  of 
iihility  to  teach  ii  foreign  toiij^ue,  or  imtunil 
liiHtory  in  ilH  broadcfit  sense,  iind  the  attainment 
of  the  mark  '  good '  in  all  subjects  at  the  (inal 
examination.  .  .  .  For  higher  classes,  a  special 
examination  provided  for  middle  scIkhiI  teachers. 
.  .  .  There  is  really  no  gradation  between  ele- 
mentary and  mid(ll(!  schools.  The  latter  merely 
go  on  sonu'what  further  with  elementary  school 
work,  introducing  French,  liatin  and  English. 
H.  High  schools  (llealschulen,  Ilealgvmnasien, 
Progynuiasien  and  Gymnasien).  All  liigh  school 
teachers,  except  those  engaged  in  tecluiical  de- 
partinentii,  must  first  absolve  the  nine  years' 
gvninasial  course,  whi(;li  commences  at  the^lose 
of  the  third  school  year.  Next  comes  the  uni- 
versity course  of  three  or  four  years.  The  can- 
didate is  now  ready  for  the  State  examination. 
Tlic  subjects  for  this  State  examination  .  .  .  are 
divided  into  four  classes:  1.  The  ancient  lan- 
guages and  German ;  2.  Mathematics  and  natural 
sciences;  i).  History  and  geography ;  4.  lleligion 
and  Hebrew.  At  the  close  of  one  year's  practice 
to  test  tea(!liing  capacity  he  receives  a  second 
certificate  and  is  thereupon  engaged  provision- 
ally. .  .  .  The  school  conunissioners  .  .  .  are 
eitiier  former  regular  high  school  teachers,  gen- 
eral doctors  of  philosophy  or  more  rarely  theo- 
logians, or  former  normal  school  teachers.  All 
must  have  had  practical  experience  in  teaching. 
.  .  .  The  work  to  be  accomplished  in  each  Prus- 
sian elementary  school  is  definitely  laid  down  by 
law.  Each  school  is  not  a  law  unto  itself  as  to 
what  sliall  be  done  and  when  and  how  this  is 
to  be  done.  I  have  learned  by  practical  ex- 
perience that  the  work  in  ungraded  schools  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  that  of  graded 
schools." — J.  R.  Parsons,  Jr.,  Prussian  Scltools 
through  American  eyes,  ch.  1,  sect.  5-10. —  Prus- 
sian elementary  schools  are  now  free.  ' '  In  this 
respect  Prussia  has  passed  through  three  stages. 
Under  the  first  elementary  schools  were  entirely 
Belf-supporting ;  under  the  second  they  received 
State  aid,  but  were  still  largely  self-supporting ; 
under  the  third.  Laws  of  18y8  and  1889,  element- 
ary schools  were  made  free  and  t.he  State  pays 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Districts  must  pay  for  repairs,  new  buildings 
and  cost  of  heating.  If  unwilling  to  provide 
proper  accommodations  for  the  children  of  school 
age,  they  can  be  forced  by  the  government  to  do 
so.  Poor  districts  may  receive  special  govern- 
ment aid  to  meet  such  expenses.  .  .  .  The  direct 
aim  of  the  laws  of  June  14, 1888,  and  March  31, 
1889,  was  to  lighten  the  burden  of  local  taxation 
for  schools  for  children  of  school  age.  These 
laws  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  increasing 
slightly  the  wages  of  teachers.  Teacliers'  sala- 
ries are  still  quite  small  in  Prussia,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  females.  Allowances  are  generally 
made  for  house-rent  and  fuel.  Teachers  in  rural 
districts  are  provided  with  a  house  and  garden. 
Their  salaries  are  often  not  much  more  than  half 
those  paid  city  teachers  of  the  same  grade,  and 
yet,  as  regards  professional  training  and  char- 
acter of  work,  they  are  fully  equal  to  city 
teachers.  .  .  .  The  average  annual  salary  re- 
ceived by  teachers  in  Prussia  la  1886  was  $267. 50. 
The  average  for  the  same  year  in  New  York  was 
$409.27.  The  Prussian  teacher,  however,  re- 
ceived fuel  and  dwelling  free,  iu  addition  to  his 


regular  salary.  ...  In  1885  the  population  of 
I'russia  was  28,318,470,  and  the  total  cost  of 
public  education  per  cajiut  was  $1.7717.  Drs. 
Scluuider  and  Petersilie  of  Berlin,  in  '  Preussische 
Statistik  101,' publislied  in  1889,  reckon  the  total 
cost  for  1888,  excluding  army  and  navy  schools, 
at  $50,192,857.  ...  In  Prussia,  elementary  in- 
struction is  the  first  consideration.  The  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  national  assembly  (Landtag) 
December  22,  1870,  is  a  good  illu.stration  of  thi.s. 
It  was  at  the  very  crisis  of  (he  Franco-German 
war,  yet  the  Landiag  called  on  the  government 
to  increase  the  inunber  of  normal  schools  and  the 
capacity  of  those  already  existing,  and  '  thus  to 
put  an  end  to  tire  practice  of  filling  up  teachers' 
vacancies  by  appointing  unqualifle<l  individ- 
uals.'"—  J.  \l.  Parsons,  Jr.,  Prvssian  Schools 
through  American  eyes,  ch.  i,  sect.  15-17. — 
"Throughout  Priissia  there  is  now  one  scliool- 
room  an(l  one  teacher  to  440  inhabitants  and  78.8 
children  actually  attending  school.  This  shows 
that  there  are  far  too  few  teachers.  But  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  cities  have  recently  devoted  con- 
sidemble  sums  to  the  establishment  of  new  places 
for  teachers,  so  that,  in  the  year  1881,  there  were 
10,000  more  teachers  working  in  tlie  public 
schools  than  in  1873.  The  salaries  of  (he  teachers 
were  also  raised.  The  average  payment  in  the 
country  is  954  marks,  in  the  cities  1,430  marks. 
.  .  .  The  expense  of  maintaining  tlie  Prus.sian 
national  schools  amounts  annually  to  about  102,- 
000,000  of  marks,  43,000,000  of  which  are  paid 
by  the  cities.  One  hundred  and  ten  colleges  for 
the  training  of  teachers  are  now  engaged  in 
the  education  of  male  and  female  instructors, 
with  an  attendance  of  9,892  pupils;  that  is,  there 
is  one  pupil  to  every  2,758  inhabitants.  In  the 
case  of  the  female  teachers  only,  a  considerable 
degree  of  assistance  is  rendered  by  private  insti- 
tutions. .  .  .  The  intermediary  schools  estab- 
lished in  1872,  and  recently  converted  into  the 
higher  citizen  schools,  form  a  transition  from 
the  national  schools  to  the  higher  schools.  These 
teach  religion,  German,  Frencli,  English,  history 
and  geography,  ariJhmetic  and  mathematics, 
natural  history  and  physics,  writing,  drawing, 
singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  course  embraces 
six  years  without  Latin,  with  the  privilege  of 
one  year's  service  in  the  army  instead  of  three. 
Complementary  to  the  national  school  is  the 
finishing  school.  There  are  a  large  number  in 
Prussia,  namely,  1,261  with  68,766  pupils;  617 
with  10,395  iu  the  country,  and  644  with  58,371 
in  the  cities.  Of  these  644,342  are  obligatory  by 
local  statutes,  302  are  optional.  Since  the  law 
of  1878  special  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  orphaned  children.  .  .  . 
The  preparatory  instruction  of  female  teachers 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. " —  F.  Kirchner,  Con- 
temporary Educational  Tliaught  in  Prussia  {Edu- 
cational Rev.,  May,  1891). — "  About  25  per  cent, 
of  all  the  teachers  in  public  middle  schools  are 
women,  lience  .  .  .  women  hold  positions  in 
these  schools  more  frequently  than  in  the  lower, 
the  purely  elementary,  schools  of  the  kingdom. 
The  greatest  ratio  of  women  teachers  in  Prussia  is 
found  in  private  middle  schools,  where  2,422  of 
3.126  (or  nearly  80  percent.)  are  women.  .  .  .  Iu 
all  the  public  schools  of  Prussia  (elementary,  mid- 
dle, and  secondary)  only  10.600  women  teachers 
were  employed  [1887],  or  14^  per  cent,  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Before  the  public 
schools  of  the  kingdom  had  the  care  and  close 
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BUpervlsion  on  ih'  part  of  the  stalp  wliich  they 
have  now.  nmny  more  private  Hojiools  wen;  in 
existence  timn  at  prewnt.  During  tlie  last  'Z^t 
years  tlie  private  wliools  liave  not  increased  in 
numbers,  but  perccptilily  dccreaHCtl."— U.  8. 
Comm'r  of  Educttion,  liejwrt,  1889-90,  pp.  287- 
289. 

Russia. — "After  serfdom  had  been  almlished, 
tile  ETMpcror  Alexander  II.  saw  that  the  indis- 
j)ensablc  consc(iuen(  2  of  this  great  reform  must 
l)c  a  thorougii  reorganization  of  public  instruc- 
tiiai.  In  18(U  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
drtiitr  up  the  plan  of  a  law.  In  1802  AI.  Tancef 
E'l.bmltted  to  the  Emperor  a  'General  plan  for 
the  organization  of  popular  education,'  which 
contained  some  very  excellent  points.  The  re- 
sult was  the  General  Regulations  of  1864,  which 
are  still  in  force.  .  .  .  The  dilHculties  which  a 
complete  reorganization  of  popular  education 
meets  in  Russia  are  enormous.  They  are  prin- 
cipally ciiu.sed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
habitai.ts  live,  scattered  over  a  large  extent  oi" 
country,  and  by  their  extreme  poverty.  .  .  . 
The  density  of  population  is  so  small  that  there 
are  only  13.0  inluibitants  to  one  square  kilometer 
{2J  square  kilometers  to  1  square  mile),  instead 
of  69  as  in  France.  Under  these  circumstances 
only  the  children  from  the  center  hamlet  and 
those  living  nearest  to  it  coidd  attend  school 
regularly,  especially  during  the  winter-months. 
The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  would  pay 
their  dues  without  having  any  benefit,  which 
would  necessarily  foster  di.scontent.  As  Prince 
Gagarin  says,  '  It  has,  therefore,  not  been  pos- 
sible to  make  education  in  Russia  compulsory, 
as  in  Germany,  nor  even  to  enforce  thecstaolish- 
ment  of  a  school  in  each  conmiunity.'  It  i.s 
doubtless  impossible  at  present  to  introduce  into 
Russia  the  educational  systems  of  the  western 
countries." — fe.  de  Lavelaye,  Progress  of  Edum- 
tionin  RuHniaiU.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  Cir- 
culars of  Information,  1875,  no.  3),  jtp.  31-32. 

Scotland. — "The  existing  system  of  education 
in  Scotland  is  an  outcome  of  causes  deeply  in- 
volved hi  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  This  system  was  preceded  by  a 
complicated  variety  or'  educational  agencies,  of 
■which  the  chief  were  parish  schools,  fo'i  i< "ed  upon 
a  statute  of  1646,  wliich  was  revived  •„  i'  made 
operative  in  1606.  Parish  and  burgh  schools, 
supported  by  local  funds  and  by  tuition  fees, 
made  up  the  public  provision  for  education.  In 
addition  there  were  schools  partly  maintained  by 
parliamentary  grants,  mission  and  sessional 
schools  maintained  by  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Free  Church,  and  other  parochial  and  private 
schools.  Parish  and  burgh  schools  carried  in- 
struction to  the  level  of  the  universities,  which 
were  easily  accessible  to  all  classes.  The  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  '  Scotch  Education  Act '  (1872) 
was  opportune  for  the  organization  of  these  vari- 
ous agencies  into  a  system  maintained  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  Government  and  local 
authorities.  In  framing  the  Scotch  act  care  was 
taken,  as  in  framing  the  English  act  two  years 
before,  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  funds  appropriated  from  the 
public  treasury.  At  the  same  time  equal  care 
was  shown  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scotch 
ideal.  This  was  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
ideal,  embracing  the  different  grt;  Jes  of  scho- 
lastic work.  .  .  .  This  ideal  differentiates  the 
Scotch  act  from  the  English  act  passed  two 
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years  before.  The  latter  related  to  elementary 
N<'hools  exclusively;  the  former  has  a  wider 
8co|)e,  providing  tfu-  foundaliuns  of  ii  sysiem  of 
graded  sehools  correlated  to  the  universities 
which  lie  beyond  its  jirovince.  With  respect  to 
the  intjirests  of  the  Government,  the  two  acts  are 
substantially  tlu;  same.  .  .  .  For  the  general 
directi<m  of  the  system  a  Scotch  educational  de- 
partment was  created,  composed,  like  the  Eng- 
lish de])artment,  c.f  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
and  having  th(!  same  president.  .  .  The  act 
ordered  (!ver\'  parent  to  sejiire  the  ii  -truction  of 
his  children  betweeen  the  ages  of  .')  and  13,  or 
until  a  eertilicate  of  exemption  .should  be  He- 
cured.  Parents  failing  in  this  obliguti(m  are  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  and  penalty  by  tine  or  imprison- 
ment. The  compulsory  provision  extends  to 
blind  children.  Parocliial  or  burghal  authori- 
ties were  authorized  to  pay  the  tuition  fees  of 
those  children  whose  parents  could  not  meet  the 
expenditure,  a  provision  rendered  unnecessarv 
by  the  recent  remission  of  all  fi'cs.  The  Scotch 
act,  by  a  sweeping  clause,  made  compulsory  at- 
ti'udance  universal ;  the  English  act  left  the  mat- 
ter of  compulsion  to  local  managers.  A  subse- 
<iuent  act  (1878)  Hxed  the  standard  of  exemption 
in  Scotland  at  the  fifth  [grade,  or  year  of  study], 
which  pupils  should  pass  at  11  years  of  age. 
In  1883,  the  upper  limit  of  compul.sory  attend- 
ance in  Scotland  was  raised  to  14  years.  .  .  . 
The  universities  of  Scotland  have  been  more  in- 
timately related  to  the  life  of  the  common  people 
than  tlux-^e  of  any  other  tountrj-.  In  this  re- 
spect, even  more  if  possible  than  in  their  consti- 
tution, they  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
English  universities.  To  their  democratic  spirit 
m.ay  be  traced  many  ot  the  characteristics  winch 
differentiate  the  Scotch  people  and  policies  from 
those  of  England.  To  their  wiclespread  influ- 
ence, to  the  ambitions  which  they  awakened, 
and  the  opportunities  which  they  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  youth  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  the  independent  and  hon- 
orable part  that  Scotlar  d  has  played  in  the  history 
of  the  United  KingdcTi.  This  popular  character 
of  the  universities  has  been  fostered  by  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  common  schools,  by  the  easy  passage 
from  the  schools  to  the  higher  institutions ;  by  the 
inexpensive  mode  of  student  life  in  the  university 
towns,  and  by  the  great  number  of  scholarship 
funds  available  for  the  poor.  These  conditions, 
however,  have  not  been  without  their  disadvan- 
tages. Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  low  entrance 
standards  and  the  consequent  forcing  of  prepara- 
tory instruction  upon  the  university  professors. 
...  As  a  result  of  long-continued  efforts  a 
Scotch  universities  act  was  passed  in  1889.  This 
act  provided  for  the  reorganization  of  ihe  four 
universities;  for  the  elevation  of  their  standards; 
the  enrichment  of  their  curricula,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  resources.  .  .  .  The  Scotch  uni- 
versities have  taken  part  in  the  popular  move- 
ments of  the  last  decade.  They  maintain  local 
examinations  for  secondary  schools  and  students. 
St.  Andrews  has  been  particularly'  active  in  pro- 
moting the  higher  education  of  women,  having 
instituted  the  special  degree  of  L.  L.  A.  (lady 
literate  in  arts).  Edinburgh  also  gnuits  a  certiti- 
cate  in  arts  to  women.  Aberdeen  has  recently 
appointee  a  lecturer  on  education,  following 
thus  the  precedent  set  by  Edinburgli  and  St. 
Andrews.  The  four  universities  are  united  in  a 
scheme  of  university  extension." — U.  S.  Com- 
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missioncr  of  Education,  Report,  1889-90,  v.  1,/w. 
188-207. 

Swtden.  — "Sweden  has  two  ancient  and  fa- 
mous universities — Upsala  and  Lund.  Tliat  of 
Lund  is  in  tlie  south  part  of  tlio  liingdom,  and 
wlien  founded  was  on  Danisli  territory.  Tlie  in- 
come from  its  estates  is  about  176,000  rix-dollars 
($46, at 5)  per  annum.  It  also  receives  yearly  aid 
from  the  state.  In  1867  it  had  75  professors  and 
tutors,  and  400  students.  Upsala  is  the  larger 
university,  located  at  tiie  old  town  of  that  name 
—  the  ancient  capital  of  Sweden  —  an  hour  and  a 
half  by  rail  north  of  Stoclcholm.  It  has  100  pro- 
fessors and  tutors,  and  1,449  students,  an  increase 
of  131  over  the  year  1869.  .  .  .  This  university 
had  its  beginning  as  an  institution  of  learning  as 
far  buck  as  1250.  In  1438  it  had  one  academic 
professorship,  and  was  dedicated  as  an  univer- 
sity in  1477.  Its  principal  endowment  was  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1624,  when  he  donated  to 
it  all  of  the  estate  in  lands  that  he  possessed, 
amounting  in  all  to  300  farms." — C.  C.  Andrews, 
liept.  on  the  Educational  Syntem  of  Sweden  {U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information, 
July,  1871). 

Switzerland. — "The  influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and,  in  the  following  age,  of  the  Jesuit 
reaction,  gave  to  Switzerland,  as  to  Germany,  its 
original  and  fundamental  means  and  agencies  of 
national  education,  and  impressed  also  upon  the 
population  a  habit  of  dutiful  regard  for  schools 
and  learning.  It  was  not,  however,  till  forty 
years  ago  .that  the  modem  education  of  Swit- 
zerland was  organized.  'The  great  develop- 
ment of  public  education  in  Switzerland,'  to 
quote  Mr.  Kay,  '  dates  from  1832,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  oM  oligarchical  forms  of  cantonal 
government  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 
democratic  forms.'  ZQrich,  Lausanne,  and  Ge- 
neva take  the  lead  in  Switzerland  as  centres  of 
educational  influence.  The  canton  in  which  the 
work  of  educational  reform  began  was  Zttrich. 
.  .  .  The  instrument  of  the  reform,  rather  the 
vpvolution,  was  Scherr,  a  trained  school-teacher 
from  Wilrtemberg,  a  teacher,  in  particular,  of 
deaf  mutes  to  speak  articulately.  This  man  in- 
itiated in  Zurich  the  new  scheme  and  work  of 
education,  and  founded  the  first  Training  Col- 
lege. He  was  looked  upon  by  the  oligarchs, 
partly  feudalists,  and  partly  manufacturers,  as 
a  dangerous  revolutionist,  and  was  exiled  from 
Zurich.  But  now  a  monument  to  his  memory 
adorns  the  city.  The  work  which  he  begun 
could  not  be  suppressed  or  arrested.  ZUrich  has 
ever  since  taken  the  lead  in  education  among  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  Derived  originally  from 
Germany,  the  system  is  substantially  identical 
with  that  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  principles  and 
methods  are  subsuiutially  alike  throughout. 
There  are,  liret,  the  communal  schools — these  of 
course  in  largest  number  —  one  to  every  village, 
even  for  every  small  hamlet,  provided  and  main- 
tained, wholly  or  chiefly,  by  the  commune ;  there 
are  burgher  schools  in  towns,  including  element- 
ary, real,  and  superior  echools,  supported  by 
the  towns ;  there  are  •cantonal  schools  —  gymna- 
sia and  industrial  or  technical  schools  —  sup- 
!)orted  by  the  State,  that  is,  by  the  canton.  There 
8  often  a  Cantonal  University.  There  is  of 
■  course  a  Cantonal  Training  School  or  Coliege, 
and  there  are  institutes  of  various  kinds.  The 
Cantonal  Universities,  however,  are  on  a  small 
aud  economical  scale ;  as  yet  lliere  is  no  Federal 


Uuiv,  .  School  life  in  Switzerland  is  very 
long,  m  six  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  for  all 
who  arc  to  follow  a  nioiession,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two." — J.  H.  ftigg.  National  Education, 
eh.  4. 

Modern:  Asiatic  Countries. 

China.  Every  step  'n  the  process  of  teach- 
ing is  fixed  by  unaiterable  usage.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  in  describing  one  school  I  de- 
scribe all,  and  in  tracing  the  steps  of  one  studenf 
I  point  out  the  course  of  all ;  for  in  China  there 
are  no  new  methods  or  short  roads.  In  other 
countries,  a  teacher,  even  in  the  primary  course, 
finds  room  for  tact  and  originality.  In  tiiose 
who  dislike  study,  a  love  of  it  is  to  be  inspired  by 
making  'knowledge  pleasant  to  the  taste';  and 
ilie  dull  apprehension  is  to  be  awakened  by 
striking  and  apt  illustrations.  ...  In  Ciiiua 
there  is  nothing  of  this.  The  land  of  uniformity, 
all  processes  in  arts  and  letters  are  as  nuich  fixed 
by  universal  custom  as  is  tiie  cut  of  their  gar- 
ments or  the  mode  of  wearing  their  hair.  The 
pupils  all  tread  the  path  trodden  by  their  an- 
cestors of  a  thousand  years  ago,  nor  has  it 
grown  smoother  by  the  attrition  of  so  many  feet. 
The  undergraduate  course  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  lead- 
ing studies:  In  the  first  the  occui)ations  of  the 
student  are  committing  to  memory  (not  reading) 
the  canonical  books  aud  writing  an  infinitude  of 
diversely  formed  characters,  as  a  manual  exer- 
cise. In  the  second,  they  are  the  translation  of 
his  text  books  (i.  e.,  readmg),  and  lessons  in  com- 
position. In  the  third,  they  are  belles  lettres  and 
the  composition  of  essays.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dreary  than  the  labors  of  the  first  stage. 
.  .  .  Even  the  stimulus  of  companionship  in  study 
is  usually  denied,  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  formation  of  classes  being  as  little  appreciated 
as  those  of  other  labor  saving  machinery.  Each 
pupil  reads  and  writes  alone,  the  penalty  for  fail- 
ure being  so  many  blows  with  the  ferule  or  kneel- 
ing for  so  many  minutes  on  the  rough  brick  p  ■  ve- 
ment  which  serves  for  a  floor.  At  this  period 
fear  is  the  strongest  motive  addressed  to  tlie  mind 
of  the  scholar.  .  .  .  This  arctic  winter  of  mo- 
notonous toil  once  passed,  a  more  auspicious  sea- 
son dawns  on  the  youthful  understanding.  The 
key  of  the  cabala  which  he  has  been  so  long  and 
so  blindly  acquiring  is  put  into  his  hands.  He  is 
initiated  in  the  translation  and  exposition  of  those 
sacred  books  which  he  had  previously  stored 
away  in  his  memory.  .  .  .  The  light  however  is 
let  in  but  sparingly,  as  it  were,  through  chinks 
and  rifts  in  the  long  dark  passage.  A  simple 
character  here  and  there  is  explained,  and  then, 
it  may  be  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  the 
teacher  proceeds  to  the  explication  of  entire  sen- 
tences. Now  for  the  first  time  the  mind  of  the 
student  begins  to  take  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  oracles  of 
wisdom.  .  .  .  The  value  of  this  exercise  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  When  judiciously  em- 
ployed it  does  for  the  Chinese  what  translation 
into  aud  out  of  the  dead  languages  of  the  west 
does  for  us.  It  calls  into  play  memory,  judg- 
ment, taste,  and  gives  him  a  command  of  his  own 
vernacular  which,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  he  would 
never  acquire  in  any  other  way.  .  .  .  The  first 
step  in  composition  is  he  yoking  together  of 
double  characters.  The  second  is  the  reduplica- 
tion of  these  binary  compounds  and  the  construc- 
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tion  of  parallels  —  an  idea  which  rans  bo  com- 
pletely through  the  /hole  of  Chinese  literature 
that  the  mind  of  the  student  requires  to  be  im- 
bued with  it  at  the  very  outset.  This  is  the  way 
he  begins:  The  teacher  writes,  '  wind  blows,'  the 
pupil  adds,  '  rain  falls ' ;  the  teacher  wntes, '  rivers 
are  long,'  the  pupil  adds,  'seas  are  deep,'  or 
'  mo'.mtains  are  high, '  «fec.  From  the  simple  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  which  in  their  rude  grammar 
they  describe  as  '  dead  '  and  '  living '  characters, 
the  teacher  conducts  his  pupil  to  more  complex 
forms,  in  which  qualifying  words  and  phrases 
are  introduced.  He  gives  as  a  model  some  such 
phrase  as  '  The  Emj)eror's  grace  is  vast  a.«  heaven 
and  earth, '  and  the  lad  matches  it  bv  '  The  Sov- 
ereign's favor  is  profound  as  lake  antf  sea. '  These 
couplets  often  contain  two  propositions  in  each 
member,  accompanied  by  all  the  usual  modifying 
terms;  and  so  exact  is  the  symmetry  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  art  that  not  only  must  noun, 
verb,  adjective,  and  particle  respond  to  each 
other  with  scrupulous  exactness,  but  the  very 
tones  of  the  characters  are  adjusted  to  each 
other  with  the  precision  of  music.  Begun  with 
the  flrst  strokes  of  his  untaught  pencil,  the  stu- 
dent, whatever  his  proficiency,  never  gets  beyond 
the  construction  of  parallels.  When  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  institute  or  a  minister  of  the 
imperial  cabinet,  at  classic  festivals  and  social 
entertainments,  the  composition  of  impromptu 
couplets,  formed  on  the  old  model,  constitutes  a 
favorite  pastime.  Reflecting  a  poetic  image  from 
every  syllable,  or  concealing  the  keen  point  of  a 
cutting  epigram,  they  afford  a  fine  vehicle  for 
sallies  of  wit;  and  poetical  contests  such  as  that 
of  Melibcpus  and  Menalcas  arc  in  China  matters 
of  daily  occurrence.  If  a  present  is  to  be  given, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  a  birth-day,  or  any 
other  remarkable  occasion,  nothing  is  deemed  so 
elegant  or  acceptable  as  a  pair  of  scrolls  inscribed 
with  a  complimentary  distich.  When  the  novice 
is  sufEciently  exercised  in  the  '  parallels '  for  the 
idea  of  symmetry  to  have  become  an  instinct,  he 
is  permitted  to  advance  to  other  species  of  com- 
position which  afford  freer  scope  for  his  facul- 
ties. Such  are  the  'shotiah,'  in  which  a  single 
thought  is  expanded  in  simple  language,  the 
'  lun,  the  formal  discussion  of  a  subject  more  or 
less  extended,  and  epistles  addressed  to  imaginary 
persons  and  adapted  to  all  conceivable  circum- 
stances. In  these  last,  the  forms  of  the  'com- 
plete letter  writer  '  are  copied  with  too  much 
servility ;  but  in  the  other  two,  substance  being 
deemed  of  more  consequence  than  form,  the  new 
fledged  thought  is  permitted  to  essay  its  powers 
and  to  expatiate  with  but  little  restraint.  In  the 
third  stage,  composition  is  the  leading  object, 
reading  being  wholly  subsidiary.  It  takes  for 
the  most  part  the  artificial  form  of  verse,  and  of 
a  kind  of  prose  called  '  wen-chang,'  which  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  artificial.  The  reading  re- 
quired embraces  mainly  rhetorical  models  and 
sundry  anthologies.  History  is  studied,  but  only 
that  of  China,  and  that  only  in  compends ;  not 
for  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
allusions  with  which  it  enables  a  writer  to  em- 
bellish classic  essays.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  studies ;  knowledge  and  mental  discipline 
are  at  a  discount  and  style  at  a  premium.  The 
goal  of  the  long  course,  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  whole  system,  is  the  '  wen-chan^  ' ;  for  this 
alone  can  insure  success  in  the  public  examina- 
tions for  the  civil  ftervice,  iu  which  students  be- 


gin to  adventure  soon  after  entering  on  the  third 
stage  of  their  preparatory  course.  ,  .  .  We  hear 
it  asserted  that  '  education  is  universal  in  China ; 
even  coolies  are  taught  to  read  and  write.'  In 
one  sense  this  is  true,  but  not  as  we  understand 
the  terms  '  reading  and  writing. '  In  the  Jilphr.- 
betical  vernaculars  of  the  west,  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  implies  the  ability  to  express  one's 
thoughts  by  the  pen  and  to  grasp  the  thoughts 
of  others  when  so  expressed.  In  Chinese,  and 
especially  in  the  classical  or  book  language,  it 
implies  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  slwpkeeper  may 
be  able  to  write  the  numbers  and  keep  accounts 
without  being  able  to  write  anvthiag  eli*e;  and 
a  lad  who  has  attended  school  for  seveml  years 
will  pronounce  the  characters  of  an  ordinary 
book  with  faultless  precision,  yet  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence.  Of  those 
who  can  read  understandingly  (and  nothing  else 
ought  to  be  called  reading),  the  proportion  is 
greater  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts.  But 
striking  an  average,  it  does  not,  according  to  my 
observation,  exceed  one  in  twenty  for  the  male 
sex  and  one  in  ten  thousand  for  the  female. "  The 
literary  examinations,  "coming  down  from  the 
past,  with  the  accretions  of  many  centuries,  .  .  . 
have  expanded  into  a  system  whose  machinery 
is  as  complex  as  its  proportions  are  enormous. 
Its  ramifications  extend  to  every  district  of  the 
empire ;  and  it  commands  the  services  of  district 
magistrates,  prefects,  and  other  civil  function- 
aries up  to  governors  and  viceroys.  These  are 
all  auxiliary  to  the  regular  ofilcers  of  the  literarj^ 
corporation.  In  each  district  there  are  two  resi- 
dent examiners,  with  the  title  of  professor,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  a  register  of  all  competing 
students  and  to  exercise  them  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  efforts  and  keep  them 
in  preparation  for  the  higher  examinations  in 
which  degrees  are  conferred.  In  each  province 
there  is  one  chancellor  or  superintendent  of  in- 
struction, who  holds  office  for  three  years,  and  is 
required  to  visit  every  district  and  hold  the  cus- 
tomary examinations  within  that  time,  conferring 
the  first  degree  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
candidates.  There  are,  moreover,  two  special  ex- 
aminers for  each  province,  generally  members  of 
the  Hanlin,  deputed  from  the  capital  to  conduct 
the  great  triennial  examination  and  confer  the 
second  degree.  The  regular  degrees  are  three : 
1st.  'Siu-tsai'  or  'Budding  talent.'  2d.  'Ku- 
jin'  or  'Deserving  of  promotion.'  3d.  'Tsin- 
shi '  or  '  Fit  for  ofllce.'  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  a  fourth  degree,  the  Hanlin,  or  member  of  the 
'  Forest  of  Pencils. '  .  .  .  The  first  degree  only  is 
conferred  by  the  provincial  chancellor,  and  the 
happy  recipients,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  each  de- 
partment, or  1  per  cent,  of  the  candidates,  are 
decorated  with  tlie  insignia  of  rank  and  admitted 
to  the  ground  floor  of  the  nine  storied  pagoda. 
The  trial  for  the  second  degree  is  held  in  the  capi- 
tal of  each  province,  by  special  commissioners, 
once  in  three  years.  It  consists  of  three  ses-sions 
of  three  days  each,  making  nine  days  of  almost 
continuous  exertion  —  a  strain  to  the  mental  and 
physical  powers,  to  which  the  infirm  and  aged 
frequently  succumb.  In  addition  to  composition 
in  prose  iinu  verse,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
show  his  acquaintance  with  history,  (the  history 
of  China,)  philosophy,  criticism,  and  various 
branches  of  archoiology.  Again  1  per  cent,  is 
decorated ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  more  fortunate 
among  them  succeed  in  passing  the  metropolitan 
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triennial  that  the  meed  of  civil  office  is  certainly 
bestowed.  They  are  not,  however,  assigned  to 
their  respective  offices  until  they  have  gone 
through  two  special  examinations  within  the 
pulace  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  On  this 
occasion  the  higliest  on  the  list  is  honored  with 
the  title  of  'c!niang  yiien'  or  'laureate,'  a  dis- 
tinction so  great  that  in  the  last  reign  it  was  not 
thought  unbefitting  the  daughter  of  a  '  chuang 
yuen '  to  be  raised  to  the  position  of  consort  of 
the  Son  of  Heaven.  A  score  of  the  best  are  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Academy,  two  or 
three  score  are  attached  to  it  as  pupils  or  proba- 
tioners, and  the  rest  drafted  oflf  to  official  posts 
in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces,  the  humblest 
of  which  is  supposed  to  compensate  theoccupa  t 
for  a  life  of  penury  and  toil." — Rev.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  liept.  on  the  System  of  Public  Instruction 
in  China  ( U.  8.  Buremi  of  ^ncation,  Circulars 
of  Information,  1877,  no.  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  The  Chinese:  their 
Education,  dv. 

Japan. — From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  "after  the  conquest  of 
Corea  by  the  Japanese  emperor  Jigo  Kogo,  came 
letters,  writing,  books,  literature,  religion,  ethics, 
politics,  medicine,  arts,  science,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  the  varied  appliances  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  with  these  entered  thousands  of 
immigrants  from  Corea  and  China.  Under  the 
intellectual  influence  of  Buddhism  —  the  power- 
ful and  aggressive  faith  that  had  already  led 
captive  the  half  of  Asia  —  of  the  Confucian  ethics 
and  philosophj',  and  Chinese  literature,  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Japanese  mind  was  immensely  broad- 
ened. ...  In  the  time  of  the  European  'dark 
ages '  the  Japanese  were  enjoying  what,  in  com- 
parison, was  a  high  state  of  civilization.  .  .  . 
Jnder  the  old  regime  of  the  Sho-guns,  all  foreign 
ideas  and  influences  were  systematically  excluded, 
and  the  isolation  of  Japan  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  made  the  supreme  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Profound  peace  lasted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1868.  During 
this  time,  schools  and  colleges,  literature  and 
learning,  flourished.  It  was  the  period  of  scho- 
lastic, not  of  creative,  intellectual  activity.  The 
basis  of  education  was  Chinese.  What  we  con- 
sider the  means  of  education,  reading  and  writing, 
were  to  them  the  ends.  Of  classified  science 
there  was  little  or  none.  Mathematics  was  con- 
sidered as  dt  only  for  merchants  and  shop-keep- 
ers. No  foreign  languages  were  studied,  and 
their  acquisition  was  forbidden.  .  .  .  There  was 
no  department  of  education,  though  imiversities 
were  established  at  Kioto  and  Yedo,  large  schools 
in  the  daimio's  capitals,  and  innumerable  private 
schools  all  over  the  country.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
people  could  read  and  wnte.  Books  were  very 
numerous  and  cheap.  Circulating  libraries  existed 
in  every  city  and  town.  Literary  clubs  and 
associations  tor  mutual  improvement  were  com- 
mon even  in  country  villages.  Nevertheless,  in 
comparison  with  the  ideal  systems  and  practice 
of  the  progressive  men  of  New  Japan,  the  old 
style  was  as  diiTerent  from  the  present  as  the 
training  of  an  English  youth  in  mediaeval  times  is 
from  that  of  a  London  or  Oxford  8t"dent  of  the 
present  day.  Although  an  attempt  o  meet  some 
of  the  educational  necessities  arising  from  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  national  life  were  made 
under  the  Sho-gun's  regime,  yet  the  first  attempt 
at  systematic  work  in  the  large  cities  was  made 


under  the  Mikado's  government,  and  the  idea  of 
a  new  national  plan  of  education  is  the'rs  only. 
In  1871  the  Mom  Bu  Sho,  or  department  of  edu- 
cation, was  formed,  of  wliich  the  high  counselor 
Oki,  a  man  of  indomitable  vigor  and  persever- 
ance, was  made  head.  .  .  .  According  to  the 
scheme  of  national  education  promulgated  in 
1872,  the  empire  is  divided  iuto  eight  Dai  Oaku 
Km,  (Daigakku,)  or  great  educational  divisions. 
In  each  of  these  there  is  to  be  a  university,  nor- 
mal school,  schools  of  foreign  languages,  high 
schools,  and  primary  schools.  The  total  number 
of  schools  will  number,  it  is  expected,  over  55,000. 
Only  in  the  higher  schools  is  a  foreign  language 
to  le  taught.  In  the  lower  schools  the  Japanese 
learning  and  elemL.iiury  science  translated  or 
adopteu  from  European  or  American  text-books 
are  to  be  taught.  The  general  system  of  instr\i<'- 
tion,  methods,  d'scipline,  school-aids,  furniture, 
architecture,  are  to  be  largely  adopted  from 
foreign  models,  and  are  now  to  a  great  extent  in 
vogue  throughout  the  country." — W.  E.  Griffls, 
Education  in  Japan  (If.  S.  Bureau  <f  Education, 
Circulars  of  Information,  \S1^,  no.  ^). 

Modern  :  America. 
A.  D.  1619-1819.  —  Virginia.  —  College  of 
William  and  Mary. — "In  1610 — one  year  before 
the  .Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  the  land  named  New 
England  l)y  Captain  John  Smith  —  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  president  of  the  Virginia  Company  in 
old  England,  moved  the  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  univer- 
sity at  Henrico.  The  proposed  grant,  which  was 
duly  made,  included  one  thousand  acres  for  an 
Indian  college ;  the  remainder  was  to  be  '  the 
foundation  of  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the 
English.'  The  very  same  year  the  bishops  of 
England,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  King,  raised 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Indian  Education.  .  .  .  Tenants 
were  sent  over  to  occupy  the  university  lands, 
and  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  gentleman  of  His 
Majesty's  Privy  Charaoer,  came  over  to  be  the 
superintendent  of  the  university  itself.  'This  first 
beginning  of  philanthropy  toward  the  Indians 
and  of  educational  foundations  for  the  Indians  in 
America  was  suspended  by  reason  of  the  Indian 
massacre,  in  the  spring  of  1622,  when  Mr.  Thorpe 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  settlers,  including 
tenants  of  the  university,  were  cut  olf  by  an  in- 
surrection of  savages.  It  was  only  two  years 
after  this  terrible  catastrophe  that  the  idea  of  a 
university  in  Virginia  was  revived.  Experience 
with  treacherous  Indians  suggested  that  the  insti- 
tution should  be  erected  upon  a  secluded  shel- 
tered site — an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
.  .  .  The  plan  was  broken  oiT  by  the  death  of  itt 
chief  advocate  and  promoter,  Mr.  Edward  Palmer. 
But  the  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  was  not 
lost.  ...  In  1660,  the  colonial  Assembly  of 
Virginia  took  into  their  own  hands  the  project  of 
founding  educational  i.-3titutions  wifhin  their 
borders.  The  motive  of  the  Virginians  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  great  and  general 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  when  it  established 
Harvard  College,  and  grammar  schools  to  fit 
youth  '  for  ye  university. '  The  Virginians  voted 
'that  for  the  advance  of  learning,  education  of 
youth,  supply  of  the  ministry,  and  promotion  of 
piety,  there  be  land  taken  upon  purchases  for  a 
college  and  free  schoole,  and  that  thc-e  be,  with 
as  much  speedo  as  may  be  convenient,  houseing 
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erected  thereon  for  entertainment  of  students  and 
schollers. '  It  was  also  voted  in  1660  that  the  vari- 
ous commis.sioners  of  county  courts  take  subscrip- 
tions on  court  days  for  the  benefit  of  the  college, 
and  that  the  commissioners  send  orders  through- 
out their  respectivi;  counties  to  the  vestrymen  of 
all  the  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
from  such  inhabitants  as  '  have  not  already  sub- 
scribed. '  It  appears  from  the  record  of  this  legis- 
lation in  Ilening's  Statutes  of  Virginia  tnat 
already  in  1660,  'His  Majestie's  Go  vemour.  Council 
of  State,  and  Burgesses  of  the  present  grand 
Assembly  have  severally  subscribed  severall  con- 
siderable sumes  of  money  and  quantityes  of  to- 
bacco, '  to  be  paid  upon  demand  after  a  place  had 
been  provided  and  built  upon  for  educational 
purposes.  A  petition  was  also  recommended  to 
Sir  William  Berekley,  then  governo'  of  Virginia, 
that  the  King  be  petitioned  for  letters  patent 
authorizing  collections  from  '  well  disposed  peo- 
ple in  England  for  the  erecting  of  colledges  and 
schooles  m  this  countrye.'  This  action  of  the 
Virginians  in  1660  ought  to  be  taken  as  much 
better  evidence  of  an  early  regard  for  education 
in  that  colony  than  the  well-known  saying  of 
Governor  Berkeley  would  seem  to  indicate.  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  lords  commissioners 
of  trades  and  plantations  respecting  the  progress 
of  learning  in  the  colony  of  Virgmia,  Berkeley 
said,  '  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,  and  I  hope  we  she  not  have  these  hun- 
dred years. '  This  answer  by  a  crusty  old  governor 
has  been  quoted  perhaps  too  often  as  an  index  of 
the  real  sentiments  of  colonial  Virginia  toward 
the  caiise  of  education.  Not  only  is  the  tone  of 
popular  legislation  entirely  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent view,  but  Berkeley's  own  acts  should  modify 
our  judgment  of  his  words.  He  actually  sub- 
scribed, with  other  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  for 
'a  CoUedge'of  students  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. '  Undoubtedly  Sir  William  did  not  be- 
lieve in  popular  education  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood. If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  been 
much  in  advance  of  his  time.  .  .  .  Some  writers 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  college  was 
actually  planted  as  early  as  1661,  but  this  is 
highly  improbable.  Early  educational  enact- 
ments in  Virginia  were  like  many  of  those  early 
towns — on  paper  only.  And  j*et  the  Virginians 
really  meant  to  have  both  towns  and  a  college. 
In  1688-'89,  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  were 
subscribed  by  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen  in  the 
colony  and  by  their  merchant  fnends  in  England 
toward  the  endowment  of  the  higher  education. 
In  1691  the  colonial  Assembly  sent  the  Rev.  James 
Blair,  the  commissary  or  representative  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  back  to  England  to  secure  a 
charter  for  the  proposed  college.  Virginia's 
agent  went  straight  to  Queen  Mary  and  explained 
the  educational  ambition  of  her  colony  in  America. 
The  Queen  favored  the  idea  of  a  college,  and 
William  wisely  concurred.  The  royal  pair  agreed 
to  allow  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  quit- 
rents  of  Virginia  toward  building  the  college. 
.  .  .  The  English  Government  concluded  to  give 
not  only  £2,000  in  money,  but  also  20,000  acres 
of  land,  with  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  every  pound 
of  tobacco  exported  from  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
together  with  all  fees  and  profits  arising  from 
the  office  of  surveyor-general,  which  were  to  be 
controlled  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the 
college.  They  were  authorized  to  appoint  special 
surveyors  for  the  counties  whenever  the  governor 


and  his  council  thought  it  necessary.  These 
privileges,  granted  by  charter  in  1693,  were  of 
great  significance  in  the  economic  history  of 
Virginia.  They  brought  the  entire  land  system 
of  the  colony  into  the  hands  of  a  collegiate  land 
olHce.  Even  after  the  Revolution,  one-sixth  of 
the  fees  to  all  public  surveyors  continued  to  be 
paid  into  the  college  treasury  down  to  the  year 
1819,  when  this  custom  was  al)olished." — if.  B. 
Adams,  The,  College  of  William  and  Mart/ (Circu- 
lars of  information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
1887,  w.  1). 

A.  D.  1635.— Massachusetts. — Boston  Latin 
School.— "The  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  exist- 
ing school  within  the  bounds  01  the  United  States. 
Tt  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  1635,  thus  ante- 
dating Harvard  College,  and  has  been  in  continu- 
ous existence  ever  since,  with  the  interruption 
of  a  few  months,  during  the  siege  of  Boston, 
1775-1776."  The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  school  was  cele- 
brated April  23,  1885,  on  which  occasion  the 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  delivered  an  address 
from  which  the  following  passages  are  taken: 
"The colony  under  Winthrop  arrived  in  the  Ara- 
bella and  founded  Boston  in  1630.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  1633,  the  Griffin  brought  John 
Cotton  from  the  Lincolnshire  Boston,  full  of 
pious  spirit  and  wise  plans  for  the  new  colony 
with  which  he  had  cast  in  his  lot.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  possibly  we  owe  to  John  Cotton 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  first  town-school.  .  .  . 
However  this  may  be,  here  is  tlie  town  record  of 
the  13th  of  the  second  month,  1635.  It  is  for- 
ever memorable,  for  it  is  the  first  chapter  of  our 
Book  of  Genesis,  the  very  cradle  of  all  our  race : 
'At  a  general  meeting  upon  publique  notice  .  .  . 
it  was  then  generally  agreed  upon  that  our 
brother  Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  entreated  to 
become  scholemaster,  for  the  teaching  and  nour- 
tering  of  children  among  us. '  It  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  to-day  [April  23,  1885] 
just  nineteen  years  after  the  day  when  William 
Shakespeare  died,  just  seventy -one  years  after 
the  day  when  he  was  born.  How  simple  that 
short  record  is,  and  how  unconscious  that  short 
view  is  of  the  future  which  is  wrapped  up  in  it  1 
Fifty-nine  thousand  children  who  crowd  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools  to-day  —  and  who  can  count 
what  thousands  yet  unborn  ?  —  are  to  be  heard 
crying  out  for  life  in  the  dry,  quaint  words  of 
that  old  vote.  By  it  the  first  educational  insti- 
tution, which  was  to  have  continuous  existence 
in  America,  and  in  it  the  public  school  system  of 
the  land,  came  into  being.  Philemon  Pormort, 
the  first  teacher  of  the  Latin  School,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  mere  shadow  of  a  name.  It  is  not 
even  clear  that  he  ever  actually  taught  tlie  school 
at  all.  A  few  years  later,  with  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, after  the  Hutchinson  excitement,  he  di-j- 
appears  into  the  northern  wocxls,  and  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  Exeter,  in  Nciv  Hampshire. 
There  are  rumors  that  he  came  back  to  Boston 
and  died  here,  but  it  is  all  very  uncertain.  .  .  . 
The  name  '  free  school '  in  those  days  seems  to 
have  been  used  to  characterize  an  institution 
which  should  not  be  restricted  to  any  class  of 
children,  and  which  should  not  be  d(  pendent  on 
the  fluctuating  attendance  of  scholars  for  its  sup- 
port. It  looked  forward  to  ultimate  endowment, 
like  the  schools  of  England.  The  town  set  apart 
the  rent  of  Ueer  Island,  and  some  of  the  other 
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Islands  in  the  harlwr,  for  its  help.  All  the  great 
citizens,  Governor  Winthrop,  Governor  Vane, 
Mr.  Bellingliam,  and  the  rest,  made  generous 
contributions  to  it.  But  it  called,  also,  for  sup- 
port from  thos(!  who  sent  their  children  to  it,  and 
wlio  were  able  to  pay  something ;  and  it  was  only 
of  the  Indian  children  that  it  was  distinctly  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  'taught  gratis.'  It 
was  older  than  any  of  the  schools  which,  in  a 
few  years,  grew  up  thick  around  it.  The  same 
power  which  made  it  spring  out  of  the  soil  was 
in  all  the  rich  ground  on  which  these  colonists, 
unlike  any  other  colonists  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  had  set  their  feet.  Roxbury  had  its 
school  under  the  Apostle  Eliot  in  1645.  Cam- 
bridge was  already  provided  before  1643.  Charles- 
town  did  not  wait  later  than  1636.  Salem  and 
Ipswich  were,  both  of  them,  ready  in  1637.  Ply- 
mouth did  not  begin  its  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion till  1663.  It  was  in  1647  that  the  General 
Court  enacted  that  resolve  which  is  the  great 
charter  of  free  education  in  our  Commonwealth, 
in  whose  preamble  and  ordinance  stand  the  im- 
mortal words :  '  That  learning  may  not  be  buried 
in  the  grave  of  our  fathers,  in  church  and  Com- 
monwealth, the  Lord  ivssisting  our  endeavors,  it 
is  therefore  ordered  that  every  township  in  this 
jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them 
to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then 
forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach 
all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  read.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  of  our 
priority.  But  mere  priority  is  no  great  thing. 
The  real  interest  of  the  beginning  of  the  school 
is  the  large  idea  and  scale  on  which  it  started. 
It  taught  the  children,  little  Indians  and  all,  to 
read  and  write.  But  there  seems  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  taught  also  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  all  that  then  was  deemed  the  higher  knowl- 
edge. It  was  the  town's  only  school  till  1''12." 
—  The  Oldest  School  in  America,  pp.  5-24. 

A.  D.  1636. — Massachusetts. — Harvard  Col- 
lege.— "The  first  settlers  in  New  England,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  a  higher  education  than 
could  be  given  in  the  common  schools,  began  at 
once  the  founding  of  a  university.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  university  was  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  Nothing  could 
show  clearer  the  spirit  of  these  early  colonists. 
Though  less  than  four  thousand  in  number,  and 
scattered  along  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  sixteen  hamlets,  they  were,  nevertheless,  able 
to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  before  adequate 
provision  had  been  made  for  food,  raiment,  shel- 
ter, a  civil  government,  or  divine  worship ;  at  a 
time  when  soil  and  climate  had  disappointed 
them,  and  their  affairs  were  in  a  most  critical 
condition ;  for,  not  only  were  they  called  to  face 
famine,  disease,  and  death,  but  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  surrounding  savage  tribes  were 
threatening  them  with  war.  ...  It  was  near  the 
close  of  1636,  a  little  more  than  six  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Puritans,  when  this  first  step 
was  taken  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony.  At  this  assembly,  presided 
over  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  governor  of  the  colony, 
the  General  Court  agreed  to  give  £400  (a  munifi- 
cent sum  for  the  time)  towards  the  founding  of 
a  school  or  college,  but  left  the  question  of  its 
location  and  building  to  be  determined  by  the 
Court  that  was  to  sit  m  September  of  the  follow- 
In  ^r  year.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  assembly 
•iu  wkich  the  people  by  their  representatives 


ever  gave  their  own  money  to  found  a  place  of 
education.'  At  the  next  Court  it  was  decided  to 
locate  the  college  at  Newtown,  or  'the  New 
Towne,'  and  twelve  of  the  principal  magistrates 
and  ministers  were  chosen  to  carry  out  this  de- 
sign. A  few  months  later  they  changed  the 
name  of  the  town  to  Cambridge,  not  only  to  tell 
their  posterity  whence  they  came,  but  also,  as 
Quincy  aptly  says,  to  indicate  '  the  high  destiny 
to  which  they  intended  the  institution  should 
aspire.'  Another  year,  hjwever,  passed  before 
the  College  was  organized.  The  impulse  given 
to  it  then  was  due  to  aid  which  came  from  so  un- 
expected a  quarter  that  it  must  have  seemed  to 
the  devout  men  of  New  England  as  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  divine  favor.  The  Rev.  John  Har- 
vard, a  Non-conformist  minister,  was  graduated, 
in  1635,  from  the  Puritan  college  of  Emmanuel, 
at  Cambridge,  England,  and  came,  two  years 
later,  to  America  and  settled  in  Charlestown, 
where  he  immediately  took  a  prominent  part  in 
town  affairs.  His  contemporaries  gave  him  the 
title  of  reverend,  and  he  is  said  to  have  officiated 
occasionally  in  Charlestown  as  '  minister  of  God's 
word.'  One  has  recently  said  of  him  that  he 
was  'beloved  and  honored,  a  well-trained  and 
accomplished  scholar  of  the  type  then  esteemed,' 
and  that  in  the  brief  period  of  his  life  in  America 
— scarcely  more  than  a  year — he  cemented  more 
closely  friendsliips  that  had  been  begun  in  earlier 
years.  The  project  of  a  college  was  then  en- 
grossing the  thought  of  these  early  friends  and 
doubtless  he  also  became  greatly  interested  in  it. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  when  his  health  failed, 
through  his  own  love  of  learning  and  through 
s3-mpathy  with  the  project  of  his  daily  asso- 
ciates, he  determined  to  bequeath  one-half  of  his 
estate,  probably  about  £800,  besides  his  excellent 
library  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  volumes, 
towards  the  endowment  of  the  college.  This  be- 
c^uest  rendered  possible  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  the  college,  which  went  into  operation 
'on  the  footing  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Europe,'  and,  out  of  gratitude  to  Harvard,  the 
General  Court  voted  that  the  new  institution 
should  bear  his  name." — G.  G.  Bush,  Harvard, 
pp.  12-15. 

Also  in:  J.  Quincy,  Ilist.  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.— S.  A.  Eliot,  Sketch  of  tlie  History  of 
Harvard  College. 

A.  D.  1 642- 1732. — New  Eneland  and  New- 
York. — Earlv  Common  Schools. — "New  Eng- 
land early  adopted,  and  has,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, constantly  maintained  the  principle  that 
the  public  should  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
all  the  youth.  That  which  elsewhere,  as  will  be 
found,  was  left  to  local  provision,  as  in  New 
York;  or  to  charity,  as  in  Pennsylvania;  or -to 
parental  interest,  as  in  Virginia,  was  in  most 
parts  of  New  England  early  secured  by  law.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  1642  in  Slassachusetts,  whose  pro- 
visions were  adopted  in  most  of  the  adjacent 
colonies,  was  admirable  as  a  first  legislative  school 
law.  It  was  watchful  of  the  neglect  of  parents, 
and  looked  well  after  the  ignorant  and  the  in- 
digent. But  it  neither  made  schooling  free,  nor 
imposed  a  penalty  for  its  neglect.  .  .  .  Schools 
were  largely  maintained  by  rates,  were  free  only 
to  the  necessitous,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  less 
populous  d'stricts  closed  altogether  or  never 
opened.  This  led,  five  years  later,  to  more  strin- 
gent legislation.  ...  As  suggesting  the  general 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  law,  the  following  extract 
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Is  made.  ...  'It  is  thenifore  ordered  by  this 
Court  and  authority  tliereof  tliat  every  township 
within  tiiis  jr.risdiction,  after  the  Lord  liath  in- 
creased tiieni  to  tlie  number  of  fifty  liou.seholders, 
sliall  then  fortliwith  appoint  one  within  tlieir 
town  to  teacli  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to 
him,  to  write  and  read;  whose  wages  shall  be 
paid,  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such 
children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by 
way  of  supply,  as  the  mujor  part  of  those  who 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint; 
provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  the  adjoining  towns. 
And  it  is  further  ordered  that  where  any  town 
shall  .'.icrease  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
families  or  house-holders,  they  shall  set  up  a 
grammar-school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for 
the  university ;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  per- 
formance hereof,  above  one  year,  then  every  such 
town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next 
such  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order. ' 
.  .  .  Three  years  after  the  law  just  cited  Con- 
necticut passed  a  very  similar  one.  ...  In 
Rhode  Island  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  school 
system  prior  to  the  efforts  of  John  Howland  about 
1790.  There  were  schools  in  both  Providence 
and  Newport;  but  the  colony  was  small  (with  a 
population  of  less  than  ten  thousand  in  1700), 
broken  into  feeble  settlements,  and  offering  little 
opportunity  for  organization.  ...  It  is  claimed 
that,  at  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York 
(1664),  so  general  was  the  educational  spirit, 
almost  every  town  in  the  colony  had  its  regular 
school  and  more  or  less  permanent  teachers. 
After  the  occupation  of  the  province  by  the  Eng- 
lish, little  attention  was  given  to  education.  .  .  . 
Thirteen  years  after  the  surrender,  a  Latin  school 
was  opened  in  the  city ;  but  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  provide  regular  schooling  was  in  the 
work  of  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel '  (1704)  in  the  founding  of  Trinity  School. 
The  society  kept  up  an  efficient  organization,  for 
many  years,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  established  and  cliiefly  supported  more 
than  twenty  schools  in  the  colony.  About  1733, 
also,  there  was  established  in  New  York  city  a 
school  after  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
free  as  that  was  free,  and  which  became,  accord- 
ing to  eminent  authority,  the  germ  of  the  later 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College."— R.  G.  Boone, 
Education  in  th    United  Staten,  cli.  3. 

A.  D,  1683-1779.— Pennsylvania.— Origin  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.— "Education 
had  not  been  over-looked  in  the  policy  of  Penn. 
In  his  Frame  of  Government  we  read:  'The 
governor  and  provincial  council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools,  and  encourage  and  re- 
ward the  autliors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable 
inventions,  in  the  said  province.  .  .  .  And  .  .  . 
a  committee  of  manners,  education  apd  arts,  that 
all  wicked  and  scandalous  living  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  youth  may  be  successively 
trained  up  in  virtue  and  useful  knowledge  and 
arts.'  The  fiist  movement  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  a  high  gnvde  was  in  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Council  which  proposed, 
November  17,  1683,  '  That  Care  be  Taken  about 
the  Learning  and  Instruction  of  Youth,  to  wit: 
A  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.'  It  was  not  un- 
til 1689,  however,  that  the  'Public  Grammar 
School '  was  set  up  in  Philadelphia.     This  iasti- 


tution,  founded  upon  the  Engli.sh  idea  of  a  '  free 
school,'  was  fonnally  cliartered  in  1697  as  the 
'  William  Penn  Charter  School.'  It  was  intended 
as  the  head  of  a  system  of  schools  for  all,  rather 
than  a  single  school  for  a  select  few,  an  idea 
which  the  founders  of  the  Charital)le  School, 
fifty  years  later,  had  also  in  mind  —  an  idea 
which  was  never  carried  out  in  the  history  of 
either  institution.  The  failure  of  Penn's  scheme 
of  government,  and  the  turmoil  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  arising  from  the 
confiicts  between  different  political  parties,  for  & 
time  influenced  very  decidedly  educational  zeal 
in  the  province.  The  government,  which  at  the 
outset  had  taken  such  high  ground  on  the  sub- 
ject, ceased  to  exert  itself  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  several  religious  denominations  and 
the  people  themselves  in  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions took  up  the  burden  and  planted  schools  as 
best  they  could  throughout  the  growing  colony. 
.  .  .  Feeling  the  importance  for  some  provision 
to  supplement  the  education  then  given  in  the 
established  schools,  Benjamin  Franlilin  as  early 
as  1743  drew  up  a  proposal  for  establishing  an 
academy.  ...  Ho  secured  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  friends,  many  of  them  members  of 
the  famous  Junto,  and  then  published  his  pam- 
phlet entitled  '  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania.' .  .  .  On  all  sides 
the  paper  met  with  great  favor  and  generous 
support.  The  result  was  the  organization  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  24  of  those  who 
had  subscribed  to  the  scheme  of  the  Academy, 
witli  Franklin  as  president.  This  body  immedi- 
ately set  about  to  realize  the  object  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  uourished  by  subscriptions,  lot- 
teries, and  gifts  the  Academy  was  placed  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  .  .  .  The  Academy  com- 
prised three  schools,  the  Latin,  the  English,  and 
the  mathematical,  over  each  of  which  was  placed  a 
master,  one  of  whom  was  the  rector  of  the  insti- 
tution. .  .  .  The  English  School  was  neglected. 
The  other  schools  were  favored,  especially  the 
Latin  School.  In  the  eyes  of  Franklin  and  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Academy,  the  Englistt 
School  was  the  one  of  chief  importance.  What 
we  would  call  a  '  starving  out '  process  was  be- 
gun by  which  the  English  School  was  kept  in  a 
weak  condition,  most  of  the  funds  going  to  the 
Latin  School.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  Academy 
was  so  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  it  that  it 
was  determined  to  apply  for  a  charter.  This 
was  granted  to  the  trustees  by  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn,  the  proprietors,  on  July  13,  1753. 
Desirous  at  the  same  time  of  enlarging  the  course 
of  instruction,  the  trustees  elected  Mr.  William 
Smith  teacher  of  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  Mr.  Smith  accepted  tlie  posi- 
tion and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  Academy 
in  May,  1754.  The  history  of  the  institution 
from  this  date,  whether  known  as  the  Academy 
or  the  College,  to  1779  is  the  history  of  the  life 
of  William  Smith."— J.  L.  Stewart,  Hist.  Sketch 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylmnia  {U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Circular  of  Information,  1893,  no. 
2:  Benj.  I<Va?)klin  and  the  Univ.;  ch.  4). 

A.  D.  1701-1717.— Connecticut.— Yale  Col- 
lege.— "For  sixty  years  the  only  school  for 
higher  education  in  New  England  had  been  Har- 
vard College,  at  Cambridge.  The  people,  and 
especially  the  clergy,  of  Connecticut  naturally 
desired  the  benefit  of  a  similar  establishment 
nearer  home.   The  three  ministers  of  New  Haven, 
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Milforcl,  unci  Branford  first  moved  in  the  enter- 
prise. Ten  ministers,  nine  of  tliem  being  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College,  met  at  Branford  [1701] 
and  made  a  contribution  from  tlieir  libraries  or 
about  forty  volumes  in  folio  '  for  the  founding 
of  a  college.'  Other  donations  presently  came 
in.  An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  grantee!  by  the 
General  Court.  It  created  a  body  of  trustees, 
n(Jt  to  be  more  than  eleven  in  number  nor  fewer 
than  seven,  all  to  be  clergymen  and  at  least  forty 
years  of  age.  The  Court  endowed  the  College 
with  an  annual  grant,  subject  to  be  discontinued 
at  pleasure,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
in  'country  pay,' — equivalent  to  sixty  pounds 
sterling.  'The  College  might  hold  property  '  not 
€xceedmg  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum';  its  students  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  from  military  service ;  and 
the  Governor  and  his  Council  gave  a  formal  ap- 
proval of  its  application  to  the  citizens  for  pecu- 
niary aid.  .  .  .  The  first  President  Avas  Abraham 
Pierson,  minister  of  Killingworth,  at  which  place 
he  continued  to  reside,  though  the  designated 
seat  of  tlie  College  was  at  Saybrook.  Eight  stu- 
dents were  admitted,  and  arranged  in  classes. 
At  each  of  the  first  two  annual  commencements 
one  person,  at  the  tinrd  three  persons,  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  President  Pier- 
son  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  by  Mr.  Andrew, 
minister  at  Milford,  to  which  place  the  elder  pu- 
pils were  accordingly'  transferred,  while  the  rest 
went  to  Saybrook,  where  two  tutors  had  been 
provided  to  assist  their  studies.  .  .  .  For  nearly 
twenty  years  the  College  of  Connecticut  .  .  . 
continued  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  experiment. 
While  the  rector  taught  some  youth  at  Milford, 
and  two  tutors  had  other  pupils  at  Saybrook, 
and  the  few  scores  of  books  which  had  been 
obtjiined  for  a  library  were  divided  between 
the  two  places,  there  was  small  prospect  of  the 
results  for  which  iustitutions  of  learning  are 
created.  Notwithstanding  the  general  agree- 
ment that  whatever  facilities  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation could  be  commanded  should  be  brought 
together  and  combined,  the  choice  of  the  place 
was  embarrassed  by  various  considemtious.  .  .  . 
Saybrook,  Wethersfleld,  Hartford,  and  New  Ha- 
ven competed  with  each  other  for  the  preference, 
offering  such  contributions  as  they  were  able 
towards  the  erection  of  a  college  building.  The 
offer  from  New  Haven,  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  town,  was  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
The  plan  of  fixing  the  College  there,  promoted 
by  the  great  influence  of  Governor  Saltonstall, 
was  adopted  by  the  trustees;  and  with  money 
obtained  by  private  gifts,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  accruing  from  a  sale  of  laud  given 
by  the  General  Assembly,  a  building  was  begun 
[1T17],  which  finally  cost  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  .  .  .  The  Assembly  gave  tlie  College  a 
hundred  pounds.  Jeremiah  Dummer  sent  from 
England  a  substantial  present  of  books.  Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall  contributed  fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  the  same  sum  was  presented  by  Jahleel 
Breuton,  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.  But  the 
chief  patronage  came  from  Elihu  Yale, —  a 
native  of  New  Haven,  but  long  resident  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  had  been  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  George.  He  was  now  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company.  His 
contributions,  continued  through  seven'  years, 
amounted  to  some  four  hundred  pounds  sterling; 
and  he  was  understood  to  have  made  arrange- 


ments for  a  further  bounty  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  which,  however,  through  unfortunate 
accidents,  never  came  to  its  des.'nation.  The 
province  made  a  grant  of  forty  pounds  annually 
for  seven  years." — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jlist.  of  New 
EiHjland,  bk.  4,  ch.  11,  and  bk.  .'},  ch.  4  {v.  4). 

A.  D.  1746-1787.— New  York.— King's  Col- 
lege, now  Columbia  College. — "The  establish- 
ment of  a  college  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
many  years  in  agitation  before  the  design  was 
carried  into  effect.  At  length,  under  an  act  of 
Assembly  passed  in  December,  1746,  and  other 
similar  acts  which  followed,  moneys  were  raised 
by  public  lottery  'for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  towards  the  founding  a  college' 
within  the  colony.  These  moneys  were,  in  No- 
vember, 1751,  vested  in  trustees.  .  .  .  The  trus- 
tees, in  November,  1753,  invited  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  President  of  tlio 
intended  college.  Dr.  Johnson  consequently  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  the  month  of  April  fol- 
lowing, and  in  July,  1754,  commenced  the  in- 
struction of  a  class  of  students  in  a  room  of  the 
school-house  belonging  to  Trinity  Church ;  but  he 
would  not  absolutely  accept  the  presidency  until 
after  the  passing  of  the  charter.  •  This  took  place 
on  the  31st  of  October  in  the  same  year,  1754; 
from  which  periotl  the  existence  of  the  college 
is  properly  to  be  dated.  The  Governors  of  the 
college,  named  in  the  charter,  are  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  first  Lord  Commissioner 
for  Trade  ancf  Plantations,  both  empowered  to  act 
by  proxies ;  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  several  other  public  officers;  together 
with  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  senior  min- 
ister of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church, 
the  ministers  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  of 
the  French  Church,  of  the  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation, and  the  President  of  the  college,  all  ex 
officio,  and  twenty-four  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  city.  The  college  was  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  King's  College.  Previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  charter,  a  parcel  of  ground  to 
the  westward  of  Broadway,  bounded  by  Barclay, 
Church,  and  Murray  streets  and  the  Hudson 
River,  had  been  destined  by  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church  as  a  site  for  the  college  edifice ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, after  the  charter  was  granted,  a  grant 
of  the  laud  was  made  on  the  13th  of  May,  1755. 
.  .  .  The  part  of  the  land  thus  granted  by  'Trinity 
Church,  not  occupied  for  college  purposes,  was 
leased,  and  became  a  very  valuable  endowment 
to  the  college.  The  sources  whence  the  funds 
of  the  institution  were  derived,  besides  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lotteries  above  mentioned,  were  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  private  individuals  in 
this  country,  and  sums  obtained  by  agents  who 
were  subsequently  sent  to  England  and  France. 
In  May,  1760,  the  college  buildings  began  to  be 
occupied.  In  1763  a  grammar  school  was  estab- 
lished. In  March,  1763,  Dr.  Johnson  resigned  the 
presidency,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mylcs  Cooper,  of  Ox- 
ford, who  had  previously  been  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  and  assistant  to  the 
President,  was  elected  in  his  place.  ...  In  con- 
sequence of  the  dispute  between  this  and  the  par- 
ent country.  Dr.  Cooper  returned  to  England,  and 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  was  appointed  praeses 
pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
who,  however,  did  not  return.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  business  of 
the  college  was  almost  entirely  brokeu  up,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  return  of  peace  that  its 
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affairs  were  again  regularly  attended  to.  In 
May,  1784,  tlie  college,  upon  its  own  application, 
was  erected  into  a  university ;  its  corporate  title 
was  changed  from  King's  College  to  Columbia 
College,  and  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  board  termed  Regents  of  the  University.  .  .  . 
The  college  continued  under  that  government 
until  April,  1787,  when  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  restored  it  to  its  original  position  under  the 
present  name  of  Columbia  College.  ...  At  the 
same  time  a  new  body  was  created,  called  by  the 
same  name,  'The  Regents  of  the  University,' 
under  which  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  men- 
tioned in  the  act  creating  it  were  placed  by  the 
lej^islature.  This  body  still  exists  under  its 
original  name." — Columbia  College  Handbook,  pp. 
5-9. 

A.  D.  1776-1880.— Neve  England  and  New 
York. — State  School  Systems. — "  It  was  not 
until  over  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1776  that  a  regular  system  of  schools  at  the 
public  expense  Avas  established.  New  England 
boasted  with  pride  of  being  the  first  in  educa- 
tion, as  she  had  been  in  war.  Her  example  was 
closely  followed  by  the  other  States.  In  New 
York,  in  1805,  many  gentlemen  of  prominence 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  free 
school  in  New  York  City  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  persons  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  who  did  not  ))elong  to,  or  wen;  not  provided 
for  by,  any  religious  society.  Tliese  public- 
spirited  gentlemen  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  setting  forth  the  benefits  that  would 
result  to  society  from  educating  such  children, 
and  that  it  would  enable  them  more  effectually 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  their  institution  if 
the  schools  were  incorporated.  The  bill  of  in- 
corporation was  passed  April  9,  1805.  This  was 
the  nucleus  from  which  the  present  system  of 
public  schools  started  into  existence.  Later  on, 
in  the  year  1808,  we  find  from  annual  printed 
reports  that  two  free  schools  were  opened  and 
were  in  working  order.  ...  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  these  schools  —  among 
whom  the  names  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Ferdinand 
do  Peyster,  John  Murray,  and  Leonard  Bleecker 
stand  prominent  as  officers  —  to  avoid  the  teach- 
ings of  any  religious  society;  but  there  were 
among  the  people  many  who  thought  that  suffl 
cient  care  was  not  being  bestowed  upon  relig- 
ious instruction :  to  please  these  malcontents  the 
literary  studies  of  the  pupils  were  suspended 
one  afternoon  in  every  week,  and  an  association 
of  fifty  ladies  of  'distingui.shed  consideration  in 
.society'  met  on  this  day  and  examined  the  chil- 
dren in  their  respective  catechisms.  ...  To  read, 
write,  and  know  arithmetic  in  its  first  branches 
correctly,  was  the  extent  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages which  the  founders  of  the  free-school 
system  deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purposes.  "—A.  H.  Rhine,  Tfie  Early 
Fi'ee  Schotjls  of  Am.  (Popular  Science  Monthly, 
March,  1880). 

A.  D.  1785-1880.— The  United  States.— 
Land-grants  for  Schools.— "  The  question  of 
the  en(fowment  of  educational  institutions  by  the 
Government  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  education  seems 
to  have  met  no  serious  opposition  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  and  no  member  raised  his 
voice  against  this  vital  and  essential  provision 
relating  to  it  in  the  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785, 
'  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands 
in  the  Western  Territory.'  This  provided :  'There 


shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  town- 
ship for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
said  township.'  This  was  an  endowment  of  040 
acres  of  land  (one  section  of  land,  one  mile  square) 
in  a  township  6  miles  squan%  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  public  schools  '  within  said 
township.'  The  manner  of  establish  mini,  of 
public  schools  thereunder,  or  by  whom,  was  not 
mentioned.  It  was  a  reservation  by  tlic  United 
States,  and  advanced  and  established  a  principle 
which  finally  dedicated  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
all  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  as  to  mineral,  &c.,  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  public  schools.  ...  In  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  July  13,  1787,  according  to 
order,  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
'  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio  '  came  on,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed  [see  Northwest  Territory:  A.  D.  1787]. 
It  contained  the  following:  'Art.  3.  Religion, 
morality,  r.nd  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged.'  The  provision  of  the  ordinance 
of  May  20, 1785,  relating  to  the  reservation  of  the 
sixteenth  section  in  every  township  of  public 
land,  was  the  inception  of  tlie  present  rule  of 
reservation  of  certain  sections  of  land  for  school 
purposes.  The  endowment  was  the  sul)ject  of 
much  legislation  in  the  years  following.  The 
(luestion  was  raised  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  not  organize,  control, 
and  manage  tliese  public  schools  so  endowed. 
The  reservations  of  lands  were  made  by  sur- 
veyors and  duly  returned.  This  policy  at  once 
met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from  the  public, 
and  was  tacitly  incorporated  into  the  American 
system  as  one  of  its  fundamental  organic  ideas. 
Whether  the  public  schools  thus  endowed  by  the 
United  States  were  to  be  under  national  or  State 
control  remained  a  question,  and  the  lands  w(!re 
held  in  reservation  merely  until  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1802.  ...  To  each 
organized  Territory,  after  1803,  was  and  now  is 
reserved  the  sixteenth  section  (until  after  the 
Oregon  Territory  act  reserved  the  thirty-sixth  as 
well)  for  school  purposes,  which  reservation  is 
carried  into  grant  and  confirmation  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  admission  of  the  Territory  or  State 
into  the  Union;  the  State  then  becoming  a  trus- 
tee for  school  purposes.  These  grants  of  land 
were  made  from  the  public  domain,  and  to  States 
only  which  were  known  as  public-land  States. 
Twelve  States,  from  March  3,  1803,  known  as 
public-land  States,  leceived  the  allowance  of  the 
sixteenth  section  to  August  14,  1848.  .  .  .  Con- ! 
gress,  June  13,  1812,  and  May  26,  1824,  by  the 
acts  ordering  the  survey  of  certain  towns  and 
villages  in  Missouri,  reserved  for  tlie  support  of 
schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  named,  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  amount  reserved  should  not 
exceed  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  lands  in- 
cluded in  the  general  survey  of  such  town  or 
village.  These  lots  were  reserved  and  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools.  Saint  Louis  received 
a  large  fund  from  this  source.  ...  In  the  act 
for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
August  14,  1848,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
inserted  an  additional  grant  for  school  purposes 
of  the  thirty-sixth  section  in  each  township,  with 
indemnity  for  all  public-land  States  thereafter  to 
be  admitted,  making  the  reservation  for  school 
purposes  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections, 
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or  1,280  acres  In  oach  township  of  bix  miles 
(MjUHre  reserved  in  public-land  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  confirmed  by  grant  in  terms  in  the 
act  of  admission  of  such  state  or  Territory  into 
th(!  Union.  From  March  13,  1853,  to  June  80, 
1880,  seven  States  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  having  a  grant  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixtli  sections,  and  the  same  area  has  been  rc- 
ser  'ed  in  eight  Territories." — T.  Donaldson,  Tfie 
I*ublic  Domain,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1789.— The  United  States.— "The 
Con.stitution  of  the  United  States  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  people;  and  in  the 
Convention  that  framed  it,  I  believe  the  subject 
was  not  even  mentioned.  A  motion  to  insert  a 
clause  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional university  was  voted  down.  I  believe  it 
is  also  the  fact,  that  the  Constitutions  of  only 
three  of  the  thirteen  original  States  made  the 
obligation  to  maintain  a  system  of  Free  Schools 
a  part  of  their  fundamental  law." — II.  Mann, 
Led' 8  and  Annual  Ui'p'ts  on  Education,  led.  5. 

A.  D.  1793.  —  Massachusetts.  —  Williams 
Coll'ige. — "  Williams  College,  at  Williamstown, 
Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  was  chartered  in  1793. 
The  town  and  the  college  were  named  in  honor 
of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  had  command 
of  the  forts  in  the  Iloosac  Valley,  and  was  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  French  and  Indians,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1755.  By  his  will  he  established  a 
free  school  in  the  township  which  was  to  bear 
his  name.  The  most  advanced  students  of  this 
free  school  became  the  first  college  class,  num- 
bering 4,  and  received  the  regular  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  the  autumn  of  1795.  The 
small  amount  left  by  the  will  of  Colonel  "Wil- 
liams was  carefully  managed  for  80  years  by  the 
executors,  and  thej  then  obtained  permission 
from  the  State  legislature  to  carry  out  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  the  testator.  The  fund  for 
building  was  increased  by  individual  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  the  avails  of  a  lottery,  which  the 
general  court  granted  for  that  purpose.  The 
building  which  is  now  known  as  West  College 
was  then  erected  for  the  use  of  the  free  school 
and  was  finished  in  1790.  .  .  .  The  free  school 
was  opened  in  1791,  with  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  as  preceptor,  and 
Mr.  John  Lester  as  assistant.  .  .  .  The  success 
of  the  school  was  so  great  that  the  next  year  the 
trustees  asked  the  legislature  to  incorporate  the 
school  into  a  college.  Tliis  was  done,  and  a 
grant  of  $4,000  was  made  from  the  State  treasury 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus. The  college  was  put  under  the  care  of 
12  trustees,  who  elected  Preceptor  Fitch  the  first 
president  of  the  college." — E.  B.  Parsons  {U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information, 
1891,  no.  6.-  Hist,  of  Higher  Education  in  Mass., 
ch.  9). 

A.  D.  1 795-1867.— The  United  States.— 
State  School  Funds. — "Connecticut  took  tlie 
lead  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  support  of  schools.  The  district  known  as 
the  Western  Reserve,  in  Northern  Ohio,  had 
been  secured  to  lier  in  the  adjustment  of  her 
claims  to  lands  confirmed  to  her  by  the  charter 
of  ICing  Charles  II.  The  Legislature  of  the 
State,  in  1795,  passed  an  act  directing  the  sale  of 
all  the  land  embraced  in  the  Reserve,  and  setting 
apart  the  avails  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools.  The  amount 
realized  Avas  about  $1,120,000.  .  .  .  New  York 


was  the  next  State  to  establish  a  common  school 
fund  for  the  aid  and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
the  several  school  districts  of  the  State.  The 
other  Northern  Suites  except  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  or  two  others, 
have  established  similar  funds.  ...  In  all  the 
new  Stat«8,  the  500,000  acres,  given  by  act  of 
Congress,  on  their  admission  into  the  Union,  for 
the  support  of  schools,  have  been  sacredly  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  and  generally  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  States  have  been  added  to  the 
fund.  ,  .  .  Prior  to  the  war  the  Slave  States  had 
made  attempts  to  establish  plans  for  popular 
education,  but  with  results  of  an  imsatisfactory 
character.  In  Virginia  a  school  s'y'stem  was  in 
force  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  indi- 
gent white  persons.  In  North  Carolina  a  large 
school  fund,  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars, 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 
In  all  of  these  States  common  schools  had  been 
introduced,  but  they  did  not  flourish  as  in  the 
North  and  West.  .  .  .  There  was  not  the  sarue 
population  of  small  and  independent  farmers, 
whose  families  could  be  united  into  a  school  dis- 
trict. .  .  .  A  more  serious  obstacle  was  the  slave 
population,  constituting  one-third  of  the  whole, 
and  in  some  of  the  States  more  than  half,  whom 
it  was  thought  dangerous  to  educate." — V.  M. 
Rice,  Special  lieport  on  the  Present  State  of  Edu- 
cation, 1867,  pp.  19-23. 

A.  D.  1804-1837.  — Michigan,  — The  Uni- 
versity.—  "In  1804,  when  Michigan  was  organ- 
ized as  a  Territory,  Congress  granted  a  township 
of  land  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  the  uni- 
versity to  be  established  in  1817  was  to  be  in 
accordance  with  this  grant.  The  Territorial 
government  committed  the  interests  of  higher 
education  to  the  care  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Judges,  and  it  '^  suppo&.'d  that  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Hon.  A.  B.  Wootlward,  then  presiding 
Judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  that  the  act  establishing  a  university 
was  framed.  A  portion  of  this  most  curious  docu- 
ment of  the  early  history  of  Michigan  will  be 
given.  It  is  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  the 
Catholepistemiad  or  University  Michigania. '  '  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the 
Tenitory  of  Michigan,  That  there  shall  be  in  the 
said  Territory  a  catholepistemiad  or  university 
denominated  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University 
Michigania.  The  Catholepistemiad  or  University 
of  Michigania  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
didaxum  or  profes.sorships;  first,  a  didaxia  or 
professorship  catholepistemia,  or  universal  sci- 
ence, the  dictator  or  professor  of  which  shall 
be  president  of  the  institution ;  second,  a  didaxia 
or  professorship  of  arthropoglassica,  or  literature 
embracing  all  of  the  epistemum  or  sciences  rela- 
tive to  language;  third,  a  didaxia  or  professor- 
ship of  mathematica  or  mathematics;  fourth,  a 
didaxia  or  professorship  of  physiognostica  or 
natural  history,  etc'  The  act  thus  continues 
through  the  wliole  range  of  the  '  thineen  di- 
daxum'; tlic  remaining  nine  are  as  follows: 
Natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  med- 
ical sciences,  economical  sciences,  ethical  sci- 
ences, military  sciences,  historical  sciences,  and 
intellectual.  The  university  was  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  professors  and  president,  who 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  while  the 
institution  was  to  be  the  center  and  controlling 

fiower  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State, 
t  was  to  be  supported  by  taxation  by  an  in- 
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crease  of  the  amount  of  taxes  already  levied,  by 
16  per  cent.  Also  power  was  given  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  the  university  by 
means  of  lotteries.  This  remarkable  document 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  shaping  the 
public  school  policy  of  Michigan,  but  it  was 
many  years  l)efore  the  State  approximated  its 
learnetl  provisions.  Impmcticable  ivs  this  edu- 
cjitional  plan  appears  for  a  handful  of  people  in 
the  woods  of  Michigan,  it  served  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build.  The  officers  and  president 
were  duly  appointed,  and  the  work  of  the  new 
university  began  at  once.  At  first  the  university 
appeared  as  a  school  board,  to  establish  and 
maintain  primary  schools  whicli  they  held  under 
their  cliarge.  Then  followed  a  course  of  study 
for  classical  academies,  and  finally,  in  (October, 
1817,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  college  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  called  '  The  First  College  of 
Michigania.'  .  .  .  The  people  contributed  liber- 
ally to  these  early  schools,  the  sum  of  three 
thoasand  dollars  being  subscribed  at  the  begin- 
ning. .  .  .  An  act  was  passed  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1831,  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  estab- 
lishing a  university  in  Detroit  to  take  the  place 
of  the  catholepiste  niad  and  to  be  called  the 
'University  of  Michigan.'  In  its  charter  nearly 
all  the  powers  of  the  former  institution  were 
substantially  confirmed,  except  the  provision  for 
taxes  and  lotteries.  .  .  .  The  second  corporation, 
known  as  the  '  University  of  Michigan,' carried 
on  the  work  of  education  already  begun  from 
1821  to  the  third  organization,  in  1837.  Tlie 
education  was  very  limited,  consisting  in  one 
classical  academy  at  Detroit,  and  part  of  the 
time  a  Lancasterian  school.  "The  boards  of  edu- 
cation kept  up  and  transmitted  the  university 
idea  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  said  truly 
and  legally  that  there  was  one  University  of 
Michigan,  which  passed  through  three  successive 
stages  of  development  marked  by  the  dates  1817, 
1821,  and  1837,"  at  which  time  it  was  removed  to 
Ann  Arbor. — F.  W.  Blackmar,  Federal  and 
State  Aid  to  Iliglier  Education  (tl.  S.  Bureau  ff 
Ednmtion,  Circular  of  Information,  1890,  no.  1), 
pp.  239-241. 

Also  in  :  E.  M.  Farrand,  Hist,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. — A.  Ten  Brook,  Americnn  State 
Unirernties. 

A.  D.  1818-1821.— Massachusetts.— Amherst 
College. —  "  Amherst  College  originated  in  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  have  a  college  near  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  where  the  students  should  be  free 
from  the  temptations  of  a  large  city,  where  the 
expenses  of  an  education  should  not  be  beyond 
the  means  of  those  who  had  but  little  money,  and 
where  the  moral  and  religious  influences  should 
be  of  a  decidedly  Christian  character.  .  .  .  The 
ministers  of  Franklin  County,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Shelburnc  May  18,  1815,  expressed  it  as  their 
opinion  that  a  literary  institution  of  high  order 
ought  to  bo  established  in  Hampshire  County, 
and  that  the  town  of  Amherst  appeared  to  them 
to  be  the  most  eligible  place  for  it.  Their  early 
efforts  for  a  literary  institution  in  Hampshire 
County  resulted  in  the  first  place  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  in  Amherst,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  year  1816.  ...  In  the  year 
1818  a  constitution  was  adopted  bjr  the  trustees 
of  Amherst  Academy,  for  the  raismg  and  man- 
agement of  a  fund  of  at  least  $50,000,  for  the 
classical  education  of  indigent  young  men  of 


piety  and  talents  for  the  Christian  ministry.  .  .  . 
This  charity  fund  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of 
Amherst  College,  for  though  it  was  raised  by  the 
trustees  of  Amherst  Academy  it  was  reallv  in- 
tended to  be  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  has 
always  been  a  part  of  the  permanent  funds  of 
Amherst  College,  kept  sacredly  from  :li  other 
funds  for  the  specific  object  for  which  it  was 
given.  .  .  .  This  was  for  many  yc  rs  the  only 
permanent  fund  of  Amherst  College,  and  without 
this  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  at  one  time 
to  preserve  the  very  existence  of  the  college.  So 
Amherst  College  grew  out  of  Amherst  Academy, 
and  was  built  permanently  on  the  charity  fund 
raised  by  the  trustees  of  that  academy.  .  .  .  Al- 
though the  charity  fund  of  ^.'iO.OOO  had  been  re- 
ceived in  1818,  it  was  not  till  1820  that  the  re- 
cipient felt  justified  in  going  forward  to  erect 
buildings  for  a  college  in  Amherst.  Efforts  were 
made  for  the  removal  of  '>v  illiams  College  from 
Williamstown  to  Hamps  hire  Coimtv,  and  to  have 
the  charity  fund  used  in  connection  with  that 
college ;  and,  if  that  were  done,  it  was  not  certjiin 
that  Amiierst  could  be  regarded  as  the  best  loca- 
tion for  the  college.  But  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts decided  that  Williams  College  could  not 
be  removed  from  Williamstown,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  for  the  friends  of  'he  new  institution 
to  go  on  with  their  plans  for  locating  it  at  Am- 
herst. .  .  .  This  first  college  edifice  was  ready 
for  occupation  and  dedicated  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1821.  In  the  month  of  May,  1821,  Uev. 
Zephaniah  Swift  Jloore,  D.  D.,  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  trustees  of  Amherst  Academy 
president  of  the  new  institution." — T.  P.  Field 
[U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion, 1891,  no.  G:  Hist,  of  Higher  Education  in 
Mas,<).),  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1837. — Massachusetts. — Horace  Mann 
and  the  State  System. — "  When  3Iassachu8ett.s, 
in  1837,  created  a  Board  of  Education,  then  were 
first  united  into  a  somewhat  related  whole  the 
more  or  less  excellent  but  varied  and  independ- 
ent organizations,  and  a  beginning  made  for  a 
State  system.  It  was  this  massing  of  forces,  and 
the  hearty  coopemtion  he  initiated,  in  which  the 
work  of  Horace  Mann  showed  its  matchless 
greatness.  'Rarely,'  it  has  been  said,  'have 
great  ability,  unselfish  devotion,  and  brilliant 
success,  been  so  united  in  the  course  of  a  single 
life.'  A  successful  lawyer,  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  with  but  limited  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  he  has  left  his  impress  upon 
the  educational  sentiments  of,  not  only  New 
England,  but  the  United  States." — K.  6.  Boone, 
Elucntion  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  103. 

A.  D.  1840-1886.— The  United  States.— Pro- 
portion of  College  Students. — "  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1840  the  proportion  of  college  students  to 
the  entire  population  in  the  United  Stales  was  1 
to  1,540;  in  1860,  1  to  2,012;  in  1870,  1  to  2,546; 
in  1880,  1  to  1,840;  and  in  1886, 1  to  about  1,400. 
Estimating  all  our  combined  efforts  in  favor  of 
higher  education,  we  fall  far  short  of  some  of  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World."— F.  W.  Blackmar, 
Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  tfie 
U.  S.  {V.  S.  Bureau  of  Educntion,  Circulars  of 
Information,  1890,  no   1),  p.  36. 

A.  D.  1844-1876.— Canada.— Ontario  School 
System. — "From  the  earliest  .settlemtut  of  On 
tario,  schools  were  established  as  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants  required.     The  Legislature  soon 
recognized  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  made 
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jjfmiits  of  hmd  and  money  in  nl«l  of  elementary, 
s<:(()n(inr\  ind  superior  ('(lucation.  Stiitutes  were 
paHWMi  1 1  ,  time  to  time  for  tlie  purpose  of  open- 
ing? scliool.s  to  meet  tlie  demanilH  of  tiu;  people. 
Tlic  .sparsely  settled  condition  of  tiie  Province 
delayed  for  a  while  the  organization  of  tlie  sys- 
tem. It  was  not  until  IH44  that  the  elementary 
schools  were  jiiit  on  a  comprehensive  hasis.  In 
that  year  the  Uev.  Egerton  Kyerson,  LL.  D.,  was 
appointed  L'iiief  Superintendent  of  Educaticm, 
and  the  report  which  he  presented  to  tiie  House 
of  Ass<!mbly  sketched  in  an  ahle  manner  the  main 
features  of  the  svstem  of  whicii  he  was  the  dis- 
tinguished founder,  and  of  which  he  continued 
for  tinrty-three  years  to  be  the  elUcient  adminis- 
trator. In  1876  the  ottlce  of  chief  superintendent 
was  abolished,  and  the  schools  of  the  Province 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the  Qov- 
erimient  with  the  title  of  Minister  of  Education. 
.  .  .  The  system  of  education  in  Ontario  may  be 
said  to  combine  the  best  features  of  the  systems 
of  several  countries.  To  the  Old  World  it  is  in- 
debted for  !i  large  measure  of  its  stability,  uni- 
formity and  centralization;  to  the  older  settled 
parts  of  the  New  World  for  its  popular  nature, 
its  llexibility  and  its  democratic  principles  which 
have  given,  wherever  desirable,  local  control  and 
individual  responsibility.  From  the  State  of  New 
York  we  have  borrowed  the  machinery  of  our 
school ;  from  iMa.ssachusetts  the  principle  of  local 
taxation;  from  Ireland  our  first  series  of  text 
books ;  from  Scotland  the  co-operation  of  parents 
with  the  teacher,  in  uphohling  his  authority; 
from  Germany  the  system  of  Normal  Schools  and 
the  Kindergarten;  and  from  the  United  States 
generally  the  non-denominational  character  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  university  education. 
Ontario  may  claim  to  liave  some  features  of  her 
system  that  are  largely  her  own.  Among  them 
m.iy  be  mentioned:  a  division  of  state  and  muni- 
cipal authority  on  a  judicious  basis;  clear  lines 
separating  the  function  of  the  University  from 
that  of  the  High  Schools,  and  the  function  of  the 
High  Schools  from  that  of  the  Public  or  element- 
ary schools;  a  uniform  course  of  study;  all  High 
and  Public  Schools  in  the  hands  of  professionally^ 
trained  teachers ;  no  person  eligible  to  the  posi- 
tion of  inspector  who  does  not  hold  the  highest 
grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  who  has  not 
had  years  of  experience  as  a  tieacher;  inspectors 
removal  'e  if  inefficient,  but  not  subject  to  re- 
moval by  popular  vote;  the  examinations  of 
teachers  under  Provincial  instead  of  local  control ; 
the  acceptance  of  a  common  matriculation  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  Universities  and 
to  the  learned  professions;  a  uniform  series  of 
text  books  for  the  whole  Province;  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  partj'  politics  in  the  manner  in 
which  school  boards,  inspectors  and  teachers  dis- 
charge thi3ir  duties ;  the  system  national  instead 
of  sectarian,  but  affording  under  constitutional 
guarantees  and  limitations  protection  to  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Separate  Schools  and  de- 
nominational Universities." — J.  Millar,  Educa- 
tional System  of  tlie  Province  of  Ontario. 

A.  D.  1862.— The  United  States.— Land- 
grant  for  industrial  Colleges. — "Next  to  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Congressional  grant  of 
1862  is  the  most  important  educational  enactment 
in  America.  ...  By  this  gift  forty-eight  col- 
leges and  universities  have  received  aid,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  Congressional  grant;  thirty- 
three  of  these,  at  least,  have  been  called  into  ex- 


istence by  means  of  this  act.  In  thirteen  States 
the  proccieds  of  the  land  scrip  were  devoted  to 
institutions  already  in  existencf;.  The  amount 
received  from  the  sales  of  land  scrip  from  twenty- 
four  of  these  Sttites  aggn^gates  the  sum  of  $l!i,- 
930,456,  with  land  remaining  unsold  estimated 
at  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  These  same 
institutions  have  received  Htat«!  cn(h)wment8 
amounting  to  over  eight  million  dollars.  The 
origin  of  this  gift  must  be  sought  in  local  com- 
munities. In  this  country  all  ideas  of  national 
education  have  arisen  from  tho.se  Statt^s  that  have 
felt  the  need  of  local  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  In  certain  sections  of  the  Union, 
particularly  the  North  and  West,  where  agri- 
culture was  one  of  the  chief  industries,  it  was 
felt  that  the  old  classical  schools  were  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  the  wants  of  education  repre- 
sented by  growing  industries.  There  was  c(m- 
sequently  a  revulsion  from  these  schools  toward 
the  industrial  and  practical  side  of  education. 
Evidences  of  this  movement  are  seen  in  the  at- 
tempts in  different  States  to  found  agriculttiral, 
technical,  and  industrial  sch<x)ls.  These  ideas 
found  their  way  into  Congress,  and  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  1858,  which  i)rovided  for  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  bill  wivs  introduced 
by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Slorrill,  of  Vermont;  it  was 
passed  by  a  small  majority,  and  was  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan.  In  1802  the  bill  was  again 
presented  with  slight  changes,  passed  and  signed, 
and  became  a  law  July  2,  1862.  ...  It  stipu- 
lated to  grant  to  each  State  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress  to  which  the  States  were  respectively 
entitled  by  the  census  of  1860,  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  '  at  least  one  college  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  sci- 
entific and  classical  studies,  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life.'  .  .  .  From  this  proposition 
all  sorts  of  schools  sprang  up,  according  to  the 
local  conception  of  the  law  and  local  demands. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  boys  were  to  be 
taught  agriculture  by  working  on  a  farm,  and 
purely  agricultural  schools  were  founded  with 
the  mechanical  arts  attached.  In  other  States 
classical  schools  of  the  stereotyped  order  were 
established,  with  more  or  less  science ;  and,  again, 
the  endowment  in  others  was  devoted  to  scien- 
tific departments.  The  instruction  of  the  farm 
and  the  teaching  of  pure  agriculture  have  not 
succeeded  in  general,  while  the  schools  that  have 
made  prominent  those  studies  relating  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  upon  the  whole, 
have  succeeded  best.  ...  In  several  instances 
the  managers  of  the  land  scrip  have  understood 
that  by  this  provision  the  State  could  not  locate 
the  land  within  the  borders  of  another  State,  but 
its  assignees  could  thus  locate  lands,  not  more 
than  one  million  acres  in  any  one  State.  Bv  con- 
sidering this  question,  the  New  York  lana  scrip 
was  bought  by  Ezra  Cornell,  and  located  by  him 
for  the  college  in  valuable  lands  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  thus  the  fund  was  augmented. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  States  sold  their 
land  at  a  sacrifice,  frequently  for  less  than  half 
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its  viil\u>.  There  was  n  lull  in  tlic  lnn<l  iimrkct 
(liiriiiK  tliP  (Mvil  War,  ami  this  niiisc,  togctlH'r 
witli  tiie  lurk  of  attention  in  many  StateH,  sjicri- 
flced  the  j?ift  of  the  Fe(ieral  (lovemnient.  The 
siile.s  rangtMl  all  the  way  from  fifty  eents  to  seven 
dollars  per  acre,  as  the  average  price  for  each 
StJite."— F.  W.  Blackniar,  Federal  a  ml  Statf  Aid 
to  JIi(/her  EdnoUimi.  (T.  S.  Jhireaii  "f  Kducdtion, 
VircularHof  IiiforiiKUinn,  1H!)(),  iii>.  !),/>/'•  47— tU. 
A.  D.  1862-1886.— New  York.— Cornell  Uni- 
versity.— "On  the  second  of  July,  18(13,  .  .  . 
[I'residcnl  Lincoln]  signed  the  act  of  congress, 
donating  public  lands  for  the  establishmunt  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  nieclianic  arts.  This 
act  had  been  introduced  into  congress  by  the 
lion.  Justin  S.  Morrill.  .  .  .  The  Morrill  act 
provided  for  a  donation  of  public  land  to  the 
several  states,  each  state  to  receive  'hirty  thou- 
sand acres  for  each  senator  and  representative;  it 
sent  to  congress.  States  not  contjdning  within 
their  own  borders  public  land  subject  to  sale  at 
private  entry  received  land  scrip  instead.  Hut 
this  land  scrip  the  recipient  states  were  not  al- 
lowed to  locate  within  the  limits  of  any  other 
state  or  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  laconically  directed  'said  scrip  to  be  sold 
by  said  states. '  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  wliether 
of  land  or  scrip,  in  each  state  were  to  form  a  per- 
petual fund.  ...  In  the  execution  of  this  trust 
the  State  of  New  York  was  hampered  by  great 
and  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  For  its  dis- 
tributive share  it  received  land  scrip  to  the 
amount  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
acres.  The  munificence  of  the  endowment  awak- 
ened the  cupidity  of  a  multitude  of  clamorous 
and  strangly  imexpected  claimants.  ...  If  the 
princely  domain  granted  to  the  State  of  New 
York  by  congress  was  not  divided  and  frittered 
away,  we  owe  It  in  great  measure  to  the  fore- 
sight, the  energy,  and  the  splendid  courage  of  a 
few  generous  spirits  in  the  legislature  of  whom 
none  commanded  greater  respect  or  exercised 
more  influence  than  Senator  Andrew  Dickson 
White,  the  gentleman  who  afterwards  became 
first  president  of  Cornell  University.  .  .  .  But 
the  all-compelling  force  which  prevented  the 
dispersion  and  dissipation  of  the  bounty  of  con- 
gress was  the  generous  heart  of  Ezra  Cornell. 
While  rival  institutions  clamored  for  a  division 
of  tlic  'spoils,'  and  political  tricksters  played 
their  base  and  desperate  game,  this  man  thought 
only  of  the  highest  good  of  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork,  which  he  loved  with  the  ardor  of  a  patriot 
and  was  yet  to  serve  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr. 
.  .  .  When  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  called  upon  to  make  some  disposition 
of  the  congressional  grant,  Ezra  Cornell  sat  in 
the  senate.  ...  Of  his  minor  legislative  achieve- 
ments I  shall  not  speak.  One  act,  however,  has 
made  his  name  as  immortal  as  the  state  it  glorified. 
By  a  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars  (a  vast  sum  in 
1865,  the  last  year  of  the  war!)  he  rescued  for  the 
higher  education  of  New  York  the  undivided 
grant  of  congress ;  and  with  the  united  endow- 
ments he  induced  the  legislature  to  establish,  not 
mciely  a  college  of  applied  science  but  a  great 
modern  university — '  an  institution,'  according  to 
his  own  admirable  definition,  '  where  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  study.'  It  was  a  high 
and  daring  aspiration  to  crown  the  educational 
system  of  our  imperial  state  with  an  organ  of 
universal  knowledge,  a  nursery  of  every  science 
and  of  all  scholarship,  an  instrument  of  liberal 


culture  and  of  practical  utility  to  all  clasaes  of 
our  people.  This  was,  however,  the  end ;  and 
to  secure  it  Ezra  Cornell  aeitled  to  his  original 
gift  new  donations  of  land,  of  binldings,  ami  of 
money.  .  .  .  Butonedangcrthreateiied  this  latest 
iiirth  of  time.  The  act  of  congress  donating  liuul 
scrip  recjuired  the  states  to  sell  it.  The  markets 
were  inuncdiately  glutted.  Prices  fell.  New 
York  was  selling  at  an  average!  price  of  fifty 
cents  an  acre.  Her  princely  domain  would  bring 
at  this  nite  le.ss  than  half  a  million  dollars!  Was 
the  splendid  donation  to  i.ssue  in  such  disaster  Y 
If  it  could  be  held  till  the  war  was  over,  till  im- 
ndgration  opened  uj)  the  Northwest,  it  would  l)o 
worth  five  times  five  hundred  thousand  (h)llar8! 
So  at  least  thought  one  far  seeing  man  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  And  this  mail  of  foresight 
had  the  heart  to  (conceive,  the  wisdom  to  devise, 
and  the  courage  to  execute  —  he  alone  in  all  the 
states  —  a  plan  for  saving  to  his  state  the  future 
value  of  the  lands  donated  by  congress.  Ezra 
Cornell  made  that  wonderful  and  dramatic  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  New  York!  He  bound 
himself  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  per 
acre  the  entire  right  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
scrip,  still  unsold;  and  with  the  scrip,  thus  pur- 
chased by  him  as  an  individual  he  agreed  to 
select  and  locate  the  lands  it  represented,  to  pay 
the  taxes,  to  guard  against  trespasses  and  defend 
from  fires,  to  the  end  that  within  twenty  years 
when  values  had  appreciated  he  might  sell  the 
land  and  turn  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  support  of  Cornell  University 
the  entire  net  proceecls  of  the  enterprise.  Within 
a  few  years  Ezra  Cornell  had  located  over  half 
a  million  acres  of  superior  pine  land  in  the 
Northwestern  states,  principally  in  Wisconsin. 
Under  bonds  to  the  State  of  New  York  to  do  the 
state's  work  he  had  spent  about  |600,000  of  his 
own  cash  to  carry  out  the  trust  committed  to  him 
by  the  state,  when,  alas,  in  the  crisis  of  1874, 
fortune  and  credit  sank  exhausted  and  death 
came  to  free  the  martyr-patriot  from  his  bonds. 
The  seven  years  that  followed  were  the  dark- 
est in  our  history.  .  .  .  Ezra  Cornell  was  our 
founder;  Henry  W.  Sage  followed  him  as  wise 
masterbuilder.  The  edifices,  chairs  and  libraries 
which  bear  the  name  of  '  Sage '  witness  to  [his] 
later  gifts:  but  though  tliese  now  aggregate  the 
princely  sum  of  11,250,000,  [his]  management  of 
the  university  lands  has  been  [his]  greatest 
achievement.  From  these  lands,  with  which  the 
generosity  and  foresight  of  Ezra  Cornell  endowed 
the  university,  there  have  been  netted  under  [Mr. 
Sage's]  administration,  not  far  short  of  $4,000,- 
000,  with  over  100,000  acres  still  to  sell.  Ezra 
Cornell's  contract  with  the  state  was  for  twenty 
years.  It  expired  August  4,  1886,  when  a  ten 
years'  extension  was  granted  by  the  state.  The 
trust  will  be  closed  in  1806." — J.  G.  Schurman, 
Address  at  Inauguratiim  to  the  Presidency  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Nov.  11,  1892. 

A.  D.  1866-1869.— The  United  States,— 
Bureau  of  Education. — "Educators,  political 
economists,  and  statesmen  felt  the  need  of  some 
central  agency  by  which  the  general  educational 
statistics  of  the  country  could  be  collected,  pre- 
served, condensed,  and  properly  arranged  for 
distribution.  This  need  found  expression  finally 
in  the  action  taken  at  a  convention  of  the  super- 
intendence department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  held  at  Washington  February, 
1866,  when  it  was  resolved  to  petition  Congress 
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In  favor  of  a  Niitlonul  nnrcim  of  Ediirntlon. 
.  .  .  Tlic  iiH'moriiil  \vu8  pnst'iiti'd  in  tin-  House 
of  Ht'pri'wntiitivc'H  by  (k'ncnil  (lurllcld,  Februiiry 
14,  IHUH.  with  II  bill  for  tlic  (■Htiil)liHhim'iit  of  ii 
Nntioniil  liun-iiii  on  cHMcntially  tlu-  Ixisis  the 
Hcliool  HU|H'riiiU>u(lentH  liiid  nropoM'd.  Dotlibill 
and  niftiioriftl  were  rofcrn-d  to  ii  comndttce  of 
Bt'veii  nieinbera.  .  .  .  Tlio  bill  was n'port»;d  back 
from  tiie  rommittcc,  witii  nn  aincndnu-nt  in  tlie 
nnturi*  of  a  Hul)8titute,  ])roviding  for  the  creation 
of  a  department  of  education  instead  of  tlic 
bureau  originally  propowd.     Tlius  altered,  it  was 

RiiHwd  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  In  the 
cnate  it  was  referred  to  the  Coriunittee  on  the 
Judiciary  .  .  .  who  the  following  winter  re- 
jmrted  it  without  amendment  and  witli  a  recom- 
mendation tlii.t  it  pass,  which  it  did  un  the  Ist  of 
March,  1M»I7,  receivitig  on  the  next  day  the  ap- 
proval of  tlie  President.  Ily  the  act  of  July  as, 
^  68,  which  took  elTect  June  30,  I860,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  was  abolished,  and  an 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  established,  with  the  same  objects 
and  duties.  .  .  .  The  act  of  March  2,  1867,  .  .  . 
establislied  an  agency  '  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting such  sttitistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such 
information  respecting  the  orgaidzation  and 
management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of 
teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education.'  It  will  be  jierceived 
that  the  chief  duty  of  the  office  under  the  law  is 
to  act  as  an  educational  exchange.  Exercising 
and  seeking  to  exercise  no  control  whatever  over 
its  thousands  of  correspondents,  the  office  occu- 

f)ie8  a  position  as  the  recipient  of  voluntary 
nformation  which  is  unique." — C.  Warren,  An- 
awera  to  Inquiriea  about  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, ch.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1867.— New  York.— Public  Schools 
made  entirely  free. —  The  public  schools  of  the 
SUite  of  New  York  were  not  entirely  free  until 
1887.  In  his  report  to  the  Legislature  made  in 
February  of  that  year,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  said : 
' '  Tlie  greatest  defect  in  our  school  system  is,  as 
I  have  urged  in  previous  reports,  the  continuance 
of  the  rate  bill  system.  Our  common  schools  can 
never  reach  their  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
until  they  shall  have  been  made  entirely  free. 
...  To  meet  this  public  demand,  to  confer  upon 
the  children  of  the  State  the  blessings  of  free 
education,  a  bill  has  already  been  introduced  into 
your  honorable  body.  .  .  .  The  main  features  of 
the  bill  are  the  provisions  to  raise,  by  State  tax, 
a  sum  about  equal  to  that  raised  in  the  districts 
by  rate  bills,  and  to  abolish  the  rate  bill  system ; 
to  facilitate  the  erection  and  repair  of  scliool 
houses, "  The  bill  referred  to  was  passed  at  the 
same  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  his  next 
succeeding  report.  Superintendent  Kice  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  law  and  its  inmiediate 
eflfects:  "While  the  general  structure  of  the 
school  law  was  not  disturbed,  a  material  moditi- 
cation  was  made  by  the  Act  (chap.  406,  Laws 
of  1867),  which  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  which,  among 
other  tilings,  provided  for  the  abolishment  of  rate- 
bills,  and  for  increased  local  and  State  taxation 
for  school  purposes.    This  was  primarily  a  change 


In  the  mnnnrr  «if  ndsing  the  requWto  funds ;  not 
un  absolute  increase  of  the  aggregate  amount  to 
be  ml.sed.  It  involved  and  cncourag.l  such  in- 
crease, so  far  as  the  inhabitants  iu  the  sc^veral 
schiMil  districts  should  authorise  it,  by  sulistitut- 
ing  taxation  exclusively  on  property,  for  a  mixed 
assessment  which,  in  part,  was  a  tax  on  attend- 
imw.  Thus  relieved  of  an  old  impediment,  and 
supplied  with  additional  power  and  larger  re- 
sources, the  cause  of  public  instruction,  during 
the  last  llscal  year,  has  wrought  results  unecpialea 
in  all  the  past.  .  .  .  The  elfect  of  this  amend- 
ment has  not  been  confined  to  the  final -.'ial  policy 
thereby  inaugurated.  It  is  distinctly  traceable 
in  lengthenwl  terms  of  school,  in  a  larger  and 
more  uniform  attendance,  and  in  more  liberal  ex- 
penditures for  school  buildings  ami  appliances." 
— Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction  of  the  State  of  N.  Y., 
Annual  Itejmrt,  1809,  /)/'•  •'>-<'• 

A.  D.  1867.— Maryland.— Johns  Hopkins 
University. — "  Hy  the  will  of  Johns  Hopkins,  a 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  the  sum  of  17,000,000  was 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a  Jiniversity  [char- 
tered in  1867]  and  a  hospiUil,  $;J,  500,000  being 
appropriated  to  each.  .  .  .  To  tlie  bequest  no 
burdensome  conditions  were  attached.  .  .  .  Just 
what  this  new  university  was  to  bo  proved  a 
very  serious  question  to  the  trustees.  The  con- 
ditions of  Mr.  Hopkins's  bequest  left  the  deter- 
mination of  this  matter  open.  ...  A  careful  in- 
vestigation led  the  trustees  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  growing  demand  for  opportunities  to  study 
beyond  the  ordinary  courses  of  a  college  or  a 
scientific  school,  particularly  in  those  brancties 
of  learning  not  included  in  the  schools  of  law, 
medicine  and  theology.  Strong  evidence  of  this 
demand  was  afforded  by  the  increasing  attend- 
ance of  American  students  upon  the  lectures  of 
the  German  universities,  as  well  as  by  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  were  enrolling  themselves  at 
Harvard  and  Yale  for  the  post-graduate  courses. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins should  be  primarily  a  university,  with  ad- 
vanced courses  of  lectures  and  fully  equipped 
laboratories;  that  the  courses  should  be  volun- 
tary, and  the  teaching  not  limited  to  class  In- 
struction. The  foundation  is  both  old  and  new. 
In  so  far  as  each  feature  is  borrowed  from  some 
older  university,  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried 
and  tested,  it  is  old,  but  at  the  same  time*  this 
particular  combination  of  separate  features  has 
here  been  made  for  the  first  time.  ...  In  the 
ordinary  college  course,  if  a  young  man  hap- 
pens to  be  deficient  in  mathematics,  for  example, 
he  is  either  forced  to  lose  any  advantage  he  may 
possess  in  Oreek  or  Latin,  or  else  is  obliged  to 
take  a  position  in  mathematics  for  which  he  is 
unprepared.  In  the  college  department  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins,  this  disadvantage  does  not  exist ; 
the  classifying  is  specific  for  each  study.  The 
student  has  also  the  privilege  of  pushing  forward 
in  any  one  study  as  rapidly  as  he  can  with  ad- 
vantage ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  illness 
or  of  unavoidable  interruption,  of  prolonging 
the  time  devoted  to  the  course,  so  that  no  part  of 
it  shall  be  omitted.  As  the  studies  are  elective, 
it  is  possible  to  follow  the  usual  college  course  if 
one  desires.  Seven  different  courses  of  study 
are  indicated,  any  of  which  leads  to  the  Bacca- 
laureate degree,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
direct  and  specialize  his  work.  'The  same  standard 
of  matriculation  and  the  same  severity  of  exam- 
inations are  maintained  in  all  these  courses.     A 
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jiturlcnt  h(i»  the  privilege  of  pxtcndinff  his  Hludy 
beyond  tlie  ri-giiliir  clasH  work,  iind  lu-  will  be 
credlte<l  with  all  Huch  priviili!  mid  outsldf  study, 
if  hla  exumiiK-rH  im;  witiHtlcd  of  his  tlioroiiKhnftts 
and  iiccumc}:."— S.  B.  Uvrrkk,  •T/ie  John»  Hop- 
kins  Ifniirmtf/  {Scnfjiier'ji  Munthlii.  Ike  1870). 

A.  D.  1867-1891.— The  United  States.— The 
Peabody  Education  Fund.— "Tlio  h-ttcr  lui- 
nouiirin^?  and  creiiting  the  Pi'iibody  fndowinc:>t 
was  dat(!d  February  7,  1867.  In  that  letter,  after 
referring  to  the  ravages  of  the  l&tc  war,  the 
founder  of  the  Trust  said;  '  I  feel  most  deeply 
that  It  is  the  dutv  und  privilege  of  the  more 
favoured  and  wealthy  portions  of  our  Matlon  to 
assist  those  who  are  less  fortunate.'  He  then 
added:  'I  give  one  million  of  dollars  for  tlie 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  industrial  education  among  the  young 
of  tlie  more  destitute  porticms  of  tlie  8outlicrn 
and  Southwestern  States  of  tlie  Union.'  On  tlie 
day  following'  ten  of  the  Trustees  selected  by 
him  held  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Washington. 
Their  llrst  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  19th  of  March  following,  at 
whicli  a  general  plan  was  adopted  and  an  agent 
appointed.  Mr.  Peal)ody  returned  to  his  native 
country  again  In  1809,  and  on  the  1st  dav  of 
July,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  at 
Newport,  added  a  wi<  ^d  million  to  the  cash 
capital  of  the  fund.  .  .  .  According  to  the  do- 
nor's directions,  the  principal  must  remain  Intact 
for  thirty  years.  Tlie  Trusu'es  are  not  autlior- 
ized  to  expend  any  part  of  it,  nor  yet  to  add  to 
it  any  part  of  the  accruing  interest.  Tlie  man- 
ner of  using  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  final  dis- 
tribution of  the  principal,  was  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  a  self-perpetuatlng  body  of 
Trustees.  Those  first  appointed  had,  however, 
the  rare  advantage  of  full  consultation  with  the 
founder  of  the  Trust  while  he  still  lived,  and 
their  plans  received  his  cordial  and  emphatic  ap- 
probation. .  .  .  The  pressing  need  of  the  pres- 
ent seemed  to  be  in  the  department  of  primary 
education  for  the  masses,  and  so  they  determined 
to  make  appropriations  only  for  the  assistance  of 
public  free  schools.  The  money  Is  not  given  as 
a  charity  to  the  poor.  It  would  be  entirely  In- 
adequate to  furnish  any  effectual  relief  If  dis- 
tributed equally  nmong  all  those  who  need  it, 
and  would,  moreover,  if  thus  widely  dissipated, 

f)roduce  no  permanent  results.  But  the  cstab- 
Ishment  of  good  public  scliools  provides  for  the 
education  of  all  children,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
and  initiates  a  system  which  no  State  has  ever 
abandoned  of  ter  a  fair  trial.  So  It  seemed  to  the 
donor  as  well  as  to  his  Trustees,  that  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  would  be  mo»e 
effectually  and  more  certainly  attained  by  this 
mode  of  distribution  than  by  any  other.  No 
effort  is  made  to  distribute  according  to  popu- 
lation. It  was  Mr.  Peubody's  wisli  that  those 
States  which  had  suffered  most  from  the 
ravages  of  war  should  be  assisted  first. " — Am. 
Educational  Cycloimdia,  1875,  pp.  224-22.5.— The 
report  made  "by  the  treasurer  of  the  Fund  In 

1890,  showed  a  principal  sum  Invested  to  tlie 
amount  of  $2,075,175.22,  yielding  an  income  that 
year  of  |97,818.  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  made  Feb.  1, 

1891,  he  says:  " It  would  appear  to  the  student 
of  education  in  the  Southern  States  that  tlie 

Practical  wisdom  In  the  administration  of  the 
eabody  Fund  and  the  fruitful  results  that  have 


followed  it  could  not  be  surpassed  In  the  hlntory 
of  cndownieiiis. " — l*roeefdin(j»  of  the  TrnHtrcn  of 
the  I'fidxHlif  H'liication  h\tnd,  1H87-IH92. 

A.  D.  1884-1891.— California.— Leiand  Stan- 
ford Junior  University. — "The  founding  at 
Palo  Alto  o."  '  a  university  for  both  sexes,  with 
the  colleges,  scIkkiIs,  seminaries  of  learning,  me- 
chanical institutes,  niiiseunis,  galleries  of  art, 
and  all  other  things  nccess<iry  and  appropriate  to 
a  university  of  high  degree,'  was  detertnined 
upon  by  the  Hon.  Leiand  Stanford  and  .lane 
Lathrop  Stanford  In  1884.  In  March  of  the  year 
following  the  Legislature  of  (Jalifoniia  pii.ssed  an 
Act  providing  uir  the  admini.stration  of  trust 
funds  in  connection  with  institutions  of  learning. 
Novemlier  14,  1885,  the  Grant  of  Kndowinent 
was  publicly  made,  in  accordance  with  this  Act, 
and  on  the  same  <lay  the  Board  of  Trustees  hchi 
Us  first  meeting  In  San  Francisco.  The  work  of 
construction  was  at  once  liegun,  and  tlu!  corner- 
stone laid  Alay  14,  1887.  The  University  was 
formally  opened  to  students  October  1,  1891. 
The  idea  of  the  university,  in  tlie  words  of  its 
founders,  'came  directly  and  largely  from  our 
son  and  only  child,  Leiand,  and  in  tlie  belief 
that  had  lie  been  spared  to  advise  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  our  estate,  he  would  have  desired  tlio 
devotion  of  a  large  portion  tiiereof  to  this  pur- 
pose, we  will  that  for  all  time  to  come  the  insti- 
tution hereby  founded  shall  bear  his  name,  and 
shall  be  known  as  The  Leiand  Stanford  Junior 
University.'  The  object  of  the  University,  as 
stated  In  its  Charter,  Is  'to  qualify  students  for 
personal  success  and  direct  usefulness  In  life'; 
and  Its  purposes,  'to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  exercising  r.n  Influence  In  behalf  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  teaching  the  blessings 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  and  Inculcating  love 
and  reverence  for  the  great  principles  of  govern- 
ment as  derived  from  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.' The  University  is  located  on  the  Palo 
Alto  estate  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  thirty- 
three  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
Coast  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Itallway. 
The  estate  consists  of  over  el^jlit  thousand  acres, 
partly  lowland  and  partly  rising  Into  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Santa  Cruz  range.  On  the  grounds  is 
the  residence  of  the  Founders,  and  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  arboretum  containing  a  very  great 
variety  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  property  con- 
veyed to  the  University,  In  addition  to  tlio  Palo 
Alto  estate,  consists  of  the  Vina  estate,  in  Teha- 
ma County,  of  fifty-five  thousand  acres,  of  which 
about  four  thousand  acres  are  planted  in  vines, 
and  the  Grldley  estate.  In  Butte  County,  of 
twenty-two  thousand  acres,  devoted  mainly  to 
the  raising  of  wheat.  .  .  .  The  founders  of  the 
Leiand  Stanfoid  Junior  University  say:  'As  a 
further  assurance  that  the  endowment  will  be 
ample  to  establish  and  maintain  a  university  of 
the  highest  grade,  we  have,  by  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, devised  to  you  and  your  successors 
additional  property.  We  have  done  this  as  a 
security  against  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  In  the 
hope  that  during  our  lives  the  full  endowment 
may  go  to  you. '  The  aggregate  of  the  domain 
thus  dedicated  to  the  founding  of  the  University, 
is  over  eighty-tive  thousand  acres,  or  more  than 
one  hundred  and  tlilrty-three  square  miles,  among 
the  best  Improved  and  most  valuable  lands  In 
the  State. " —  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Circulars  of  Information,  nos.  6  and  1-2. 
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A.  D.  1887-1889.— Massachusetts.— Clark 
University.  —  "Clark  University  whs  foaiulcd 
[at  Worcester]  by  ...  a  native  of  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts.  It  was  'not  the  outcome 
of  a  freak  of  impulse,  or  of  a  sudden  wave  of  gen- 
erosity, or  of  the  natural  desire  to  pcriietuate  in  a 
worthy  way  one's  ancestral  name.  To  compre- 
hend the  genesis  of  the  ent(■^prise  we  must  go 
back  along  the  track  of  Jlr.  Clark's  personal  his- 
tory 20  years  at  least.  For  as  long  ago  as  that, 
the  idea  came  home  with  force  to  his  mind  that 
all  civilized  communities  are  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perts. .  .  .  Looking  around  at  the  facilities  ob- 
tainable in  tlds  country  for  the  prosecution  of 
originii'  -"search,  he  was  struck  with  the  nieager- 
ness  anu  '  'adecjuacy.  Colleges  and  profes- 
sional schoo.  e  have  in  abundance,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  one  grand  inclusive  institution, 
nnsiiddled  by  an  academic  department,  where 
students  might  pursue  as  far  as  possible  their  in- 
vestigation of  any  and  every  branch  of  science. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Clark  went  abroad  and  spent  eight 
years  v.  'ting  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe.  He  studied 
into  their  history  and  observed  their  present 
working.'.  .  .  It' is  his  strong  and  expressed  de- 
sire that  the  highest  possible  academic  standards 
be  here  forever  maintained ;  that  special  oppor- 
tunities and  inducements  be  offered  to  research; 
that  to  this  end  the  instructors  be  not  overbur- 
dened with  teaching  or  examinations.  ...  A 
charter  was  gnuited  early  in  1887.  Land  and 
other  property  that  had  been  before  secured  by 
the  founder  was  transferred  to  the  board,  and 
the  erection  of  a  central  building  was  begun.  In 
the  spring  of  1888  Q.  Stanley  Hall,  then  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  in- 
vited to  the  presidency.  ...  1;  plans  of  the 
university  had  so  far  progress*  a  that  work  was 
begun  in  October,  1889,  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology." — G.  Q. 
Bush  Iiist.  of  Iligfier  Education  in  Mass.  ( IT.  S. 
B'veaw  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information, 
V'^l,  no.  6).  ch.  18. 

A.  D.  i88()-i892. — Illinois. — Chicago  Univer- 
sity.— "At  Its  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  1889,  the 
Board  of  the  .\merican  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety resolve<'  to  take  immediate  steps  toward 
the  founding  of  a  well-equipped  college  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  At  the  same  time  John  D. 
Rockefeller  made  a  subscription  of  $600,000  and 
this  sum  was  increased  during  the  succeeding  year 
by  about  $600,000  more  in  subscriptions  repre- 
senting more  than  two  thousand  persons.  Three 
months  after  the  completion  of  this  subscription, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  made  an  additional  proffer  of 
$1,000,000.  The  site  of  the  University  consists 
of  three  blocks  of  ground  —  about  two  thou.sand 
feet  long  and  tliree  hunilred  and  sixty-two  feet 
wide,  lying  between  the  two  South  Parks  of 
Chicago,  and  fronting  on  the  Midway  Plaisance, 
which  is  itself  a  park  connecting  the  other  two. 
One-half  of  this  site  is  a  gift  of  Marshall  Field 
of  Chicago,  and  the  other  half  has  been  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  §132,500.  At  the  flrst  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  after  it  had  become  an  incorpo- 
rated body,  Professor  William  H.  Harper,  of 
Yale  University,  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  ...  It  has  been  deended 
that  the  University  will  begin  the  work  of  in- 
struction on  the  first  day  of  October,  1892.  .  .  . 
T^he  work  of  the  University  shall  be  arranged 
tuider  three  general  divisions,  viz.,  The  Univer- 


sity Proper,  The  University-Extension  Work, 
The  University  Publication  Work." — University 
of  Chicago,  Official  BulMin  no.  1,  Jan.,  1891. 

A.  D.  1890.— United  States.— Census  Sta- 
tistics.— The  following  statistics  of  education  in 
the  United  States  are  from  the  returns  gathered 
for  the  Eleventh  Census,  1890.  In  these  statis- 
tics the  states  and  territories  are  classed  in  five 
great  geogrnphical  divisions,  defined  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic  Division,  embracing  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania ;  South  Atlantic  Division,  embrac- 
ing the  States  of  the  eastern  coast,  from  Dela- 
ware to  Florida,  togethei  with  the  District  of 
Columbia;  North  Central  Division,  embracing 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas;  South  Central 
Division,  embracing  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, ilississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma;  Western  Division,  embracing  all 
the  remaining  States  and  Territories.  The  total 
taxation  for  public  schools  in  the  United  States, 
as  reported  by  this  census,  was  $103,164,796;  of 
which  $37,619,786  was  raised  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Division.  $5,678,474  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  $47,033,142  in  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion, $5,698,562  in  the  South  Central  Division, 
and  $6,134,832  in  the  Western  Division.  From 
funds  and  rents  there  were  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses a  total  of  $25,694,449  in  the  United  States 
at  large,  of  which  $8,273,147  was  raised  in  the 
North  \tlantic  Division,  $2,307,051  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  $8,432,593  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division,  *3, 720, 158  in  the  South  Central 
Division,  ant'  ^.,961,500  in  the  Western  Division. 
The  total  of  all  "  ordinary  "  receipts  for  school 
support  in  the  United  States  was  $139,619,440,  of 
which  $49,201,216  were  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Divisioi,  $8,685,223  in  the  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, $61,108,263  in  the  North  Central  Division, 
$10,294,621  in  the  South  Central  Division,  and 
$10,330,117  in  the  Western  Division.  The  total 
"ordinary  expenditures"  were  $138,786,393  in 
the  whole  United  States;  being  $47,625,548  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Division.  $8,630,711  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Division,  $62,815,531  in  the  North 
Central  Division,  $9,860,059  iu  the  South  Central 
Division,  and  §9,854,544  in  the  Western  Division. 
For  teachers'  wages  there  was  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $88,705,992,  $28,067,821  being  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  $6,400,063  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  $39,866,831  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division,  $8,209,509  in  the  South  Central 
Division,  and  $6,161,768  in  the  Western  Division. 
The  total  expenditure  for  Libraries  and  Appara- 
tus was  $1,667,787,  three-fourths  of  which  was 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  Divi- 
sions. The  expenditure  reported  for  construction 
and  care  of  buildings,  was  $34,224,793,  of  which 
§10,687,114  was  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
§884,277  was  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division, 
$9,869,489  in  the  North  Central  Division.  $770.- 
257  in  the  South  Central  Division,  and  §3,013,656 
in  the  Western  Division.  Reported  estimates  of 
the  value  of  buildings  and  other  school  property 
are  incomplete,  but  §27.892,831  are  given  for 
Massachusetts,  §41,626,735  for  New  York,  $35,- 
435,412  for  Pennsylvania,  $33,631,549  for  Ohio, 
$26,814,480  for  Illinois,  and  these  are  the  States 
that  stand  highest  in  the  column.  The  apparent 
enrollment  in  Public  Schools  for  the  census  year, 
reported  to  July,  1891,   was  as  follows:    North 
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Atlantic  Division,  3,124,417;  Soutli  Atlantic 
Division,  l,75H,2«r);  Nortli  Centriil  Division, 
5,032,183;  Soutli  Central  Divi.sion,  2,334,694; 
Western  Division,  520,280;  Total  for  the  I'nited 
States.  12,769,864,  being  20.39  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  against  19.84  per  cent,  in  1880.  The 
reported  enrollment  in  Private  Schools  at  tlie 
same  time  was:  North  Atlantic  Division,  196,173; 
South  Atlantic  Division,  165,253;  North  Central 
Division,  187,827;  South  Central  Division. 
200,202;  Western  Division,  54,749;  Total  for  the 
United  States,  804,204.  The  reported  enroll- 
ment in  Parocliial  Schools  was.  North  Atlantiu 
Division.  311,684;  South  Atlantic  Division, 
30,869;  North  Central  Division,  398.585;  South 
Central  Division,  41,115;  Western  Division, 
17,349;  Total  for  the  United  Siates,  799,602.  Of 
this  total,  626,496  were  enrolled  in  Catholic  and 
151,651  in  Lutheran  Parochial  Schools;  leaving 
only  21.455  in  the  schools  of  all  other  dencmiir.i- 
tions.  Tottil  enrollment  reported  in  all  schools 
14,373,670.  The  colored  public  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  Southern  Suites  was  1,288,229  in 
1890,  against  797,286  in  1880,— an  increase  of 
more  than  61  per  cent.  Tlie  enrollment  of  whites 
was  3,358,527,  against  2,301,804, —  an  increase  of 
nearly  46  per  cent.  The  approximate  number 
of  Public  School-houses  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  census  year  1890  is  given  at  219,992,  being 
42,949  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  32,142  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Division,  97,166  in  the  North 
Central  Division,  38,962  in  the  South  Central 
Division,  8,773  in  the  Western  Division.  The 
largest  number  reported  is  14,214  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  6,408  school-houses  in  Virginia  4,568 
are  for  white,  and  1,840  for  colored  children;  in 
North  Carolina,  3,973  white  and  1,820  colored. 

The  above  statistics  are  taken  in  part  from  the 
Compendium  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  published 
in  1894,  and  partly  from  tables  courteously  fur- 
nished from  the  Census  Bureau  in  advance  of 
their  publication. 

Modern  :  Reforms  and  Movements. 
A. 'D.  1638-1671.— Comenius, —  "To  know 
Comeniua  [born  in  Moravia,  1592]  and  the  part 
he  played  m  the  seventeenth  century,  to  appre- 
ciate this  grand  educational  character,  it  v  ould 
be  necessary  to  begin  by  relating  his  life ;  his  mis- 
fortunes; Ins  journeys  to  England  [1638],  where 
Parliament  invoked  his  aid;  to  Sweden  [1642], 
where  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  employed  him 
to  write  manuals  of  instruction ;  especially  his  re- 
lentkss  industry,  his  courage  through  exile,  and 
the  long  persecutions  he  suffered  as  a  member  of 
the  sect  rf  dissenters,  the  Moravian  Brethren; 
and  the  schools  he  founded  at  Pulneck,  in  Bo- 
hemia, at  Lissa  and  at  Patak,  in  Poland," — G. 
Compayre,  The  Hist,  of  Pedagogy,  ch.  6  {sect.  137). 
— "Comenius's  inspiring  motive,  like  that  of  all 
leading  educationalists,  was  social  regeneration. 
He  believed  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  school.  He  lived  under  the  hallucin- 
ation that  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject-nuvtterof  instruction,  and  by  a  sound  method, 
a  certain  community  of  thought  and  interests 
would  be  established  among  the  young,  which 
would  result  in  social  harmony  and  political 
settlement.  He  believed  that  men  could  be  manu- 
factured. .  .  .  The  educational  spirit  of  the  Itc- 
formers,  the  conviction  that  all  —  even  the  hum- 
blest—  must  be  taught  to  know  Qwl,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  was  inherited  by  Come- 


nius in  its  completeness.  In  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  only,  could  the  ills  of  Europe  be  reme- 
died, and  the  progress  of  humiuiity  assured. 
While,  therefore,  he  sumsu.:  '  hicational  aim 
under  the  threefold  hends  of  l .  .\  ledge.  Virtue, 
and  Piety  or  Godliness,  he  in  truth  hiis  mainly 
in  view  the  last  two.  Knowledge  is  of  value  oidj' 
in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  only  sound  basiH,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Protestant  t'teologian,  of  virtue  and 
godliness.  We  have  to  train  for  a  hereafter.  .  .  . 
By  knowledge  Comenius  meant  knowledge  of 
nature  and  of  man's  relation  to  nature.  It  is  this 
important  characteristic  cf  Comenius's  e<luca- 
tional  system  that  reveals  the  direct  influence  of 
Bacon  and  his  school.  .  .  .  It  is  in  the  department 
of  Metho<i,  however,  that  we  recognise  the  chief 
contribution  of  Comenius  to  education.  The 
mere  attempt  to  systematise  was  a  great  advance. 
In  seeking,  however,  for  foundations  on  which  to 
erect  a  coherent  system,  he  had  to  content  him- 
.self  with  first  pruiciples  which  were  vague  and 
vuiscientiflc.  .  .  .  Tn  the  department  of  knowl- 
edge, that  is  to  say,  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  Comenius  rested  his  method  on  the  scho- 
lastic maxim,  '  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non 
prius  fuerit  in  sensu.'  This  maxim  he  enriched 
with  the  Baconian  induction,  comprehended  by 
him  only  in  a  general  way.  .  .  .  From  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex,  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  and 
all,  step  by  step,  aad  even  by  insensible  degrees, 
—  these  were  among  his  leading  principles  of 
method.  But  the  most  important  of  all  his  prin- 
ciples was  derived  from  the  scholastic  maxim 
quoted  above.  As  all  is  from  sense,  let  the 
thing  to  be  known  be  itself  presented  to  the 
senses,  and  let  every  sense  be  engaged  in  the 
perception  of  it.  When  it  is  impo.ssible,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  present  the  object 
itself,  place  a  vivid  picture  of  it  before  the 
pupil.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these  few  prin- 
ciples, even  if  we  Irop  out  of  view  all  his  other 
contributions  to  method  and  school-management, 
will  satisfy  any  man  familiar  with  all  the  more 
recent  treatises  on  Education,  that  Comenius, 
even  after  giving  his  precursors  their  due,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  mod- 
em Method,  and  that  he  anticipates  Pestalozzi 
and  all  of  the  same  school.  .  .  .  Finally,  Come- 
nius's views  as  to  the  inner  organisation  of  a 
school  were  original,  and  have  proved  themselves 
in  all  essential  respects  correct.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  a 
State-system  —  a  scheme  which  is  subsLantially, 
mutatis  mutandis,  at  this  moment  embodied  in 
the  highly-developed  system  of  Germany.  When 
we  consider,  then,  that  Comenius  tirst  formally 
and  fully  developed  educational  method,  that  he 
introduced  important  reforms  into  the  teaclung 
of  languages,  that  he  introduced  into  schools  the 
study  of  Nature,  that  he  advocated  with  intelli- 
gence, and  not  on  purely  sentimental  grounds,  a 
milder  discipline,  we  are  justified  in  assigning 
to  him  a  high,  if  not  the  highett,  place  among 
modern  educational  writers." — S.  t'.  Laurie,  John 
Aitws  ComeuiiiK.  pp.  217-226. 

A.  D.  1681-1878.— The  Christian  Brothers. 
— "Any  descripvion  of  popular  education  in 
Europe  would  be  incomplete,  which  should  not 
give  prominence  to  the  Institute  of  the  Christian 
Brothers — or  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
frine  —  including  in  that  term  the  earliest  pro- 
fessional school  for  the  traii      '  of  teachers  in 
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Europe;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  body  of 
teachers  devoted  exclusively  and  without  pay  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  .  .  .  The  Institute  was 
established  as  a  professional  school  in  1681,  and 
to  Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  belongs  the 
high  honor  not  only  of  founding  it,  but  of  so  in- 
fusing into  its  early  organization  his  own  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  Christ-like  character  of 
its  mission  among  the  poor,  that  it  has  retained 
for  nearly  two  centuries  the  form  and  spirit  of 
its  origin.  This  devoted  Christian  teacher  was 
born  at  Rheims  on  the  30th  of  April,  1651.  .  .  . 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  maturity  of  character ;  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  before  he  had  completed  his 
full  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Canon  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  Rheims. 
From  the  first,  he  became  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  and  especially  of  the  poor, 
as  the  most  direct  way  of  leading  them  to  a 
Christian  life; — and  with  this  view  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  two  charities,  devoted  to  female  educa- 
tion. From  watching  the  operation  of  these 
schools,  conducted  by  teachers  without  profes- 
sional training,  without  plan  and  without  mutual 
sympathy  and  aid,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  the  teachers  of  this  class  of  schools 
from  the  neighboring  parishes  into  a  community 
for  their  moral  and  professional  improvement. 
For  this  purpose,  he  invited  them  first  to  meet, 
and  then  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  afterwards, 
about  the  year  1681,  he  purchased  a  house  for 
t  heir  special  accommodation.  Here,  out  of  school 
hours  and  during  their  holydays,  they  spent  their 
time  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties,  and  in 
mutual  conferences  on  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  About  this  period,  a  large  number 
of  free  schools  for  the  poor  were  established  in 
the  neighboring  towns;  and  applications  were 
constantly  made  to  the  Abbe  for  teachers  formed 
under  his  training,  care,  and  influence.  To 
meet  this  demand,  and  make  himself  more  di- 
rectly useful  in  the  field  of  Christian  education, 
he  resigned  his  benefice,  that  he  might  give  his 
whole  attention  to  the  work.  To  close  the  dis- 
tance between  himself,  having  a  high  social  posi- 
tion and  competence  from  his  father's  estate,  and 
the  poor  schoolmasters  to  whom  he  was  con- 
stantly preaching  an  unreserved  consecration  of 
themselves  to  their  vocation — he  not  only  re- 
signed his  canonry,  with  its  social  and  pecuniary 
advantages,  but  distributed  his  patrimony,  in  a 
period  of  scarcity,  in  relieving  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  and  in  providing  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  He  thus  placed  himself  on  a 
footing  of  equality  —  as  to  occupation,  manner 
of  life,  and  entire  dependence  on  the  charity  of 
others — with  the  schoolmasters  of  the  poor. 
The  annals  of  education  or  religion  show  but 
few  such  examples  of  practical  self-denial,  and 
entire  consecration  to  a  sense  of  duty.  .  .  .  Hav- 
ing completed  his  act  of  resignation  and  self- 
imposed  poverty,  he  assembled  his  teachers,  an- 
nounced to  them  what  he  had  done,  and  sung 
with  them  a  Te  Deura.  After  a  retreat — a 
period  set  apart  to  prayer  and  fasting  —  contin- 
ued for  seventeen  days,  they  devoted  tliemselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  best  course  to  give 
unity,  efficiency,  and  permanence  to  their  plans  of 
Christian  education  for  the  poor.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  '  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 


trine,' as  expresssive  of  their  vocation  —  which 
by  usage  came  to  be  abbreviated  into  '  Christian 
Brothers. '  They  took  on  themselves  vows  of  pov- 
erty, celibacy,  and  obedience  for  three  years.  They 
prescribed  to  themselves  the  most  frugal  fare,  to 
be  provided  in  turns  by  each  other.  They  adopted 
at  that  time  some  rules  of  behavior,  which  have 
since  been  incorporated  into  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  order.  ...  In  1702  the  first  step 
was  taken  to  establish  an  Institute  at  Rome,  un- 
der the  mission  of  one  of  the  brothers,  Gabriel 
Drolin,  who  after  years  of  poverty,  was  made 
conductor  of  one  of  the  charitable  schools 
founded  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  This  school  be- 
came afterwards  the  foundation  of  the  house 
which  the  brothers  have  had  in  Rome  since  the 
pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII. ,  who  conferred  on 
the  institute  the  constitution  of  a  religious  order. 
In  1703,  under  the  pecuniary  aid  of  M.  Chateau 
Blanc,  and  the  countenance  of  the  archbishop, 
M.  de  Gontery,  a  school  was  opened  at  Avignon. 
.  .  .  In  1789,  the  National  Assembly  prohibited 
vows  to  be  made  in  communities;  and  in  1790, 
suppressed  all  religious  societies;  and  in  1791, 
the  institute  was  dispersed.  At  that  date  there 
were  one  hundred  aj'l  twenty  houses,  and  over 
one  thousand  brotht .  actively  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  school  room.  'The  continuity  of 
the  society  was  secured  by  the  houses  established 
in  Italy,  to  which  many  of  the  brothers  fled. 
.  .  .  In  1801,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  Concordat 
between  the  Pope  and  the  government,  the  so- 
ciety was  revived  in  France  by  the  opening  of  a 
school  at  Lyons;  and  in  1815,  they  resumed 
their  habit,  and  opened  a  novitiate,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice. At  the  organization  of  the  university  in 
1808,  the  institute  was  legally  reorganized,  and 
from  that  time  has  increased  in  numbers  and 
usefulness.  ...  In  1843,  there  were  390  houses 
(of  which  326  were  in  France),  with  3,030  broth- 
ers, and  585  novices.  There  were  642  schools 
with  163,700  children,  besides  evening  schools 
with  7,800  adults  in  attendance,  and  three  re- 
formatory schools  with  2,000  convicts  under  in- 
instruction." — Henry  Barnard,  National  Educa- 
tion in  Europe,  pp.  435-441. — "In  1878  their 
numbers  had  increased  to  11,640;  they  had  1,249 
establishments,  and  the  number  of  their  scholars 
was  390,607."— Mrs.  R.  F.  Wilson.  The  Chna- 
tian  Brothers,  tJieir  Origin  and  Work,  ch.  21. 

A.  D.  1762. — Rousseau. — "Rousseau,  who 
had  educated  himself,  and  very  badly  at  that, 
was  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  the  education 
of  his  day.  A  mother  having  asked  his  advice, 
he  took  up  the  pen  to  write  it ;  and,  little  by  little, 
his  counsels  grew  into  a  book,  a  large  work,  a 
pedagogic  romance  ['  6mile  '].  This  romance, 
when  it  appeared  in  1762,  created  a  great  noise 
and  a  great  scandal.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Christophe  de  Beaumont,  saw  in  it  a  dangerous, 
mischievous  work,  and  gave  himself  the  trouble 
of  writing  a  long  encyclical  letter  in  order  to 
point  out  the  book  to  the  reprobation  of  the  faith- 
ful. This  document  of  twenty -seven  chapters  is 
a  formal  refutation  of  the  theories  advanced  in 
'  Emile. ' ...  In  those  days,  such  a  condemna- 
tion was  a  serious  matter ;  its  consequences  to  an 
author  might  be  terrible.  Rousseau  had  barely 
time  to  flee.  His  arrest  was  decreed  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  his  book  was  burned  by 
the  executioner.  ...  As  a  fugitive,  Rousseau 
did  not  find  a  safe  retrtat  even  in  his  own  coun- 
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try.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva,  where  his 
boolc  was  a'so  condemned,  and  Berne,  where  he 
had  sought  refuge,  but  whence  he  was  driven  by 
intolerance.  He  owed  it  to  the  protection  of  Lord 
Keith,  governor  of  Neufchfitel,  a  principality  be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  peace  in  the  little  town  of  Metiers 
In  the  Val  de  Travers.  .  .  .  The  renown  of  the 
book,  condemned  by  so  high  an  authority,  was 
immense.  Scandal,  by  attracting  public  atten- 
tion to  it,  did  it  good  service.  What  was  most 
serious  and  most  suggestive  in  it  was  not,  per- 
haps, seized  upon ;  but  the  '  craze '  of  which  it 
■was  the  object  liad,  notwithstanding,  good  re- 
sults. Mothers  were  won  over,  and  resolved  to 
nurse  their  own  infants ;  great  lords  began  to  learn 
handicrafts,  like  Rousseau's  imaginary  pupil; 
physical  exercises  came  into  fashion ;  the  spirit 
of  innovation  was  forcing  itself  a  way.  .  .  . 
Three  men  above  all  the  rest  are  noted  for  hav- 
ing popularized  the  pedagogic  method  of  Rous- 
seau, and  for  having  been  inspired  in  their  labors 
by  'flmile.'  These  were  Basedow,  Pestalozzi, 
and  Froebel.  Basedow,  a  German  theologian,  had 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  dogmatic  controversy, 
until  the  reading  of  '  fimile '  had  the  effect  of  en- 
larging his  mental  horizon,  and  of  revealing  to 
him  his  true  vocation.  .  .  .  Pestalozzi  of  Zurich, 
one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  modern  times, 
also  found  hi?  whole  life  transformed  by  the 
reading  of  'Emile,  which  awoke  in  liim  the 
genius  of  a  reformer.  .  .  .  The  most  distinguished 
among  his  disciples  and  continuators  is  troebel, 
the  founder  of  those  primary  schools  .  .  .  known 
by  the  name  of  '  kindergartens, '  and  the  author 
of  highly  esteemed  pedagogic  works.  These 
various  attempts,  these  new  and  ingenious  pro- 
cesses which,  step  by  step,  have  made  their 
way  among  us,  and  are  beginning  to  make  their 
workings  felt,  even  in  institutions  most  stoutly 
opposed  to  progress,  are  all  traceable  to  Rous- 
seau's 'femile.'.  .  .  It  is  true  that  '  femile ' 
contains  pages  that  have  outlived  their  day, 
many  odd  precepts,  many  false  ideas,  many  dis- 
putable and  destructive  theories ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  find  in  it  so  many  sagacious  observations, 
such  upright  counsels,  suitable  even  to  modem 
times,  so  lofty  an  ideal,  that,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, we  cannot  read  and  study  it  without 
profit.  .  .  .  There  is  absolutely  nothing  practica- 
ble in  his  [Rousseau's]  system.  It  consists  in  iso- 
lating a  child  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  in  creat- 
ing expressly  for  him  a  tutor,  who  is  a  phoenix 
among  his  kind;  in  depriving  him  of  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  his  companions  in 
study;  in  surrounding  liim  with  a  perpetual 
charlatanism,  under  the  pretext  of  following  na- 
ture ;  and  in  showing  him  only  through  the  veil 
of  a  factitious  atmosphere  the  society  in  which 
he  is  to  live.  And,  nevertheless,  at  each  step  it 
is  sound  reason  by  which  we  are  met ;  by  an  as- 
tonishing paradox,  this  whimsicality  is  full  of 
good  sense ,  this  dream  overflows  with  realities ; 
this  improbable  and  chimerical  romance  contains 
the  substance  and  the  marrow  of  a  rational  and 
truly  modem  treatise  on  pedagogy.  Sometimes 
we  must  read  between  the  lines,  add  what  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  since  that  day,  transpose 
into  an  atmosphere  of  open  democracy  those 
pages,  written  under  the  old  order  of  things,  but 
even  then  quivering  with  the  new  v,  orld  which 
they  were  bringing  to  light,  and  for  which  they 
prepared  the  way.     Reading   '  Emile '  in  the 


light  of  moflern  prejudices,  we  can  sec  in  it  more 
than  the  author  wittingly  put  into  it;  but  not 
more  than  logic  and  the  instinct  of  genius  set 
down  there.  To  unfold  the  powers  of  children 
in  due  proportion  to  their  age ;  not  to  transcend 
their  ability ;  to  arouse  in  them  the  sense  of  the 
observer  and  of  the  pioneer;  to  make  them  dis- 
coverers rather  than  imitators :  to  teach  them  ac- 
countability to  themselves  and  not  slavish  de- 
pendence upon  the  words  of  otliers ;  to  address 
ourselves  more  to  the  will  than  to  custcmi,  to  the 
reason  rather  than  to  the  memory ;  to  substitute 
for  verbal  recitations  lessons  about  things;  to 
lead  to  theory  by  way  of  art ;  to  assign  to  physi- 
cal movements  and  exercises  a  prominent  place, 
from  the  earliest  hours  of  life  up  to  perfect  ma- 
turity ;  such  are  the  principles  scattered  broad- 
cast in  tills  book,  and  forming  a  happy  coun- 
terpoise to  the  oddities  of  whicii  Rousseau  was 
perhaps  most  proud. " — J.  Steeg,  Introduction  to 
Rousseau's  'Emile' 

A.  D.  1798-1827.— Pestalozzi.— In  Switzer- 
land, up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
state  of  primary  instruction  was  very  bad.  ' '  The 
teachers  were  gathered  up  at  hazard ;  their  pay 
was  wretched ;  in  general  they  had  no  lodgings 
of  their  own,  and  they  were  obliged  to  hire  them- 
selves out  for  domestic  service  among  the  well- 
off  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  in  order  to  find 
food  and  lodging  among  them.  A  mean  spirit 
of  caste  still  dominated  instruction,  and  the  poor 
remained  sunk  in  ignorance.  It  was  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  wretched  and  unpropitious  state  of 
affairs  that  there  appeared,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  most  celebrated  of 
modern  educators.  .  .  .  Born  at  Zurich  in  1746, 
Pestalozzi  died  at  Brugg  in  Argovia  in  1827. 
This  unfortunate  great  man  always  felt  the  effects 
of  the  sentimental  and  unpractical  education 
given  him  by  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow 
with  three  children  in  1751.  He  early  formed 
the  habit  of  feeling  and  of  being  touched  with 
emotion,  rather  than  of  reasoning  and  of  reflect- 
ing. The  laughing-stock  of  his  companions,  who 
made  sport  of  his  awk^rardness,  the  little  scholar 
of  Zurich  accustomed  himself  to  live  alone  and 
to  become  a  dreamer.  Later,  towards  1760,  the 
student  of  the  academy  distinguished  himself  by 
his  political  enthusiasm  and  his  revolutionary 
daring.  At  that  early  period  he  had  conceived 
a  profound  feeling  for  the  miseries  and  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  he  already  proposed  as  the 
purpose  of  his  life  the  healing  of  the  diseases  of 
society.  At  the  same  time  there  was  developed  in 
him  an  irresistible  taste  for  a  simple,  frugal,  and 
almost  ascetic  life.  To  restrain  his  desires  had 
become  the  essential  rule  of  his  conduct,  ana,  to 
put  it  in  practice,  he  forced  himself  to  sleep  on  a 
plank,  and  to  subsist  on  bread  and  vegetables." — 
G.  Compayre,  The  Hist,  of  Pedagogy,  ch.  18. — "In 
spite  .  .  .  of  Pestalozzi's  patent  disqualifications 
in  many  respects  for  the  task  he  undertook ;  in  spite 
of  his  ignorance  of  even  common  subjects  (for  he 
spoke,  read,  wrote,  and  cyphered  badly,  and  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  classics  or  science) ;  in  spite 
of  his  want  of  worldly  wisdom,  of  any  compre- 
hensive and  exact  linowledge  of  men  and  of 
things ;  in  spite  of  his  being  merely  an  elementary 
teacher, — through  the  force  of  his  all-conquering 
love,  the  nobility  of  his  heart,  the  resistless 
energy  of  his  enthusiasm,  his  firm  grasp  of  a  few 
first  principles,  his  eloquent  exposition  of  them 
in  words,  his  resolute  manifestation  of  them  in 
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deeds, — he  stands  forth  among  educational  re- 
formers as  the  man  whose  influence  on  education 
is  wider,  deeper,  more  penetrating,  than  tliat  of 
all  the  rest  —  the  i)rophet  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  domain  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured.  .  .  . 
It  was  late  in  life  —  he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age 
—  before  Pestalozzi  became  a  prncticid  school- 
master. He  had  even  begun  to  despair  of  ever 
finding  the  career  in  which  he  might  attempt  to 
realize  the  theories  over  which  his  loving  heart 
and  teeming  brain  had  been  brooding  from  his 
earliest  youth.  ...  At  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
then,  we  find  Pestalozzi  utterly  unacquainted 
witlithe  science  and  tiie  art  of  education,  and  very 
scantily  furnished  even  with  elementary  knowl- 
edge, undertaking  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  tiie  charge  of  eighty  children, 
whom  the  events  of  war  had  rendered  homeless 
and  destitute.  .  .  .  The  house  in  which  the 
eighty  children  were  a.ssembled  to  be  boarded, 
lodged,  and  taught,  was  an  old  tumble-down 
Ursuline  convent,  scarcely  habitable,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  only 
apartment  suitable  for  a  schoolroom  was  about 
twenty-four  feet  square,  furnished  with  a  few 
desks  and  forms;  and  into  this  were  crowded  the 
wretched  children,  noisy,  dirty,  diseased,  and 
ignorant,  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  bar- 
barians. Pestalozzi's  only  helper  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  was  an  old  woman,  who 
cooked  the  food  and  swept  the  rooms ;  so  that  he 
was,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  not  only  the  teacher, 
but  the  paymaster,  man-servant,  and  almost  the 
housemaid  of  the  children.  .  .  .  '  My  wishes  [he 
writes]  were  now  accomplished.  I  felt  convinced 
that  my  heart  would  change  the  condition  of  my 
children  as  speedily  as  the  springtide  sun  reani- 
mates the  earth  frozen  by  the  wmter.  Nor,'  he 
adds,  '  was  I  mistaken.  Before  the  springtide 
sun  melted  away  the  snow  from  our  mountains, 
you  could  no  longer  recognise  the  same  children. ' 
.  .  .  '  I  was  obliged,'  he  says,  '  unceasingly  to  be 
everything  to  mj  children.  I  was  alone  with 
them  from  raornmg  to  night.  It  was  from  my 
hand  they  received  whatever  could  be  of  service 
both  to  their  bodies  and  minds.  All  succour,  all 
consolation,  all  instruction  came  to  them  immedi- 
ately from  myself.  Their  hands  were  in  my 
hand;  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  theirs,  my  tears 
mingled  with  theirs,  my  smiles  encountered 
theirs,  my  soup  was  their  soup,  my  drink  was 
their  drink.  I  had  around  me  neither  family, 
friends,  nor  servants ;  I  had  only  them.  I  was 
with  them  when  they  were  in  health,  by  their 
side  when  they  were  ill.  I  slept  in  their  midst. 
I  was  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  the  first  to  rise  in  the 
morning.  When  we  were  in  bed  I  used  to  pray 
with  them  and  talk  to  them  till  they  went  to 
sleep.  They  wished  me  to  do  so.' .  .  .  'I  knew,' 
he  says,  '  no  system,  no  method,  no  art  but  that 
which  rested  on  the  simple  consequences  of  the 
firm  belief  of  the  children  in  my  love  towards 
them.  I  wished  to  know  no  other. "...  Gradually 
.  .  .  Pestidozzi  advanced  to  the  main  principles  of 
his  system  of  moral  education.  ...  He  says : — 
'Nature  develops  all  the  human  faculties  by 
practice,  and  their  growth  depends  on  their  exer- 
cise. '  '  The  circle  of  knowledge  commences  close 
around  a  man,  and  thence  extends  concentrically. ' 
'  Force  not  the  faculties  of  children  into  the 
remote  paths  of  knowledge,  until  they  have  gained 
strength  by  exercise  on  things  that  are  near  them. ' 
'  There  is  in  Nature  an  order  and  march  of  de- 


velopment. If  you  disturb  or  interfere  with  it, 
you  mar  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  mind. 
And  this  you  do,  if,  before  you  have  forme(l  the 
mind  by  the  progressive  knowledge  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  you  fling  it  into  the  labyrinth  of 
words,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  development.' 
The  artificial  march  of  the  ordinary  school,  an- 
ticipating tlie  order  of  Nature,  which  proceeds 
without  anxiety  and  without  haste,  inverts  this 
order  by  placing  words  first,  and  thus  secures  a 
deceitful  api)eanince  of  success  at  the  expense  of 
natural  and  safe  development.'  In  these  few 
sentences  we  recognise  all  tliat  is  most  charac- 
teristic in  the  educational  principles  of  Pesta- 
lozzi. ...  To  set  the  intellectual  machinery  in 
motion  —  to  make  it  work,  and  keep  it  working; 
that  was  the  sole  object  at  which  he  aimed ;  of 
all  the  rest  he  took  little  account.  .  .  .  He  re- 
lied upon  a  principle  which  must  be  insisted  on 
as  cardinal  and  essential  in  education.  He  secured 
the  thorough  interest  of  his  pupils  in  the  lesson, 
and  mainly  through  their  own  direct  share  in  it . 
.  .  .  Observation,  .  .  .  according  to  Pestalozzi 
(and  Bacon  had  said  the  same  thing  before  him), 
is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  is 
therefore  the  prime  agent  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. It  is  around  this  theory,  as  a  centre  of 
gravity,  that  Pestalozzi's  system  revolves." — J. 
Payne,  Lect's  on  the  Hist,  of  Education,  led.  9. 
— "  During  the  short  period,  not  more  than  a 
year,  which  Pestalozzi  spent  among  the  chil- 
dren at  Stanz,  he  settled  the  main  features  of 
the  Pestalozzian  system.  Sickness  broke  out 
among  the  children,  and  the  wear  and  tear  was 
too  great  even  for  Pestalozzi.  He  would  probably 
have  sunk  under  his  eflForts  if  the  French,  pressed 
by  the  Austrians,  had  not  entered  Stanz,  in 
January,  1799,  and  taken  part  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  for  a  military  hospital.  Pestalozzi  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  break  up  the  school,  and  he 
himself  went  to  a  medicinal  spring  on  the  Qumi- 
gel  in  the  Canton  Bern.  .  .  .  He  came  down 
from  the  Gurnigel,  and  began  to  teach  in  the 
primary  schools  (i.  e. ,  schools  for  children  from 
four  to  eight  years  old)  of  Burgdorf,  the  second 
town  in  the  Canton.  Here  the  director  was  jeal- 
ous of  him,  and  he  met  with  much  opposition. 
...  In  less  than  a  year  Pestalozzi  left  this  school 
in  bad  health,  and  joined  Krl\si  in  opening  a  new 
school  in  Burgdorf  Castle,  for  which  he  after- 
ward (1802)  obtained  Government  aid.  Here  he 
was  assisted  in  carrying  out  his  system  by  KrQsi, 
Tobler,  and  Bluss.  He  now  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  in  a  work  which  has  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  — '  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
her  Children  '  [also  published  in  England  under 
the  title  of  'Leonard  and  Gertrude  ].  In  1803 
Pestalozzi,  for  once  in  his  life  a  successful  and 
popular  man,  was  elected  a  member  of  a  deputa- 
tion sent  by  the  Swiss  people  to  Paris.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Cantons  in  1804,  the  Castle  of 
Burgdorf  was  again  occupied  by  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates,  and  Pestalozzi  and  his  establishment 
were  moved  to  the  Monastery  of  Buchsee.  Here 
the  teachers  gave  the  principal  direction  to  an- 
other, the  since  celebrated  Fellenburg,  '  not  with- 
out my  consent,'  says  Pestalozzi,  'but  to  my 
profound  mortification.'  He  therefore  soon  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Yverdun  to  open  an  institution  there,  and  within 
a  twelvemonth  he  was  followed  by  his  old  assist- 
ants, who  had  found  government  by  Fellenburg 
less  to  their  taste  than  no-government  by  Pesta- 
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lozzi.  The  Yverdun  Institute  hnd  soon  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Pestalozzian  teachers  went 
from  It  to  Madrid,  to  Naples,  to  St.  Peterehurg. 
Kings  and  philosophers  joined  in  doing  it  honor. 
But,  as  Pestalozzi  himself  has  testified,  these 
praises  were  but  as  a  laurel- wreath  encircling  a 
skull.  The  life  of  the  Pestalozzian  institutions 
had  been  the  love  which  the  old  man  liad  infused 
into  all  the  members,  teachers  as  well  as  chil- 
dren; but  this  life  was  wanting  at  Yverdun. 
The  establishment  was  much  too  Targe  to  be  car- 
ried on  successfvdly  without  more  methotl  and 
discipline  than  Pestalozzi,  remarkable,  as  he 
himself  says,  for  his  '  unrivalled  incapacity  to 
govern,'  was  master  of.  The  assistants  began 
each  to  take  his  own  line,  and  even  the  outward 
show  of  luiity  was  soon  at  an  end.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  the  old  man, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1837,  had 
seen  the  apparent  failure  of  all  his  toils.  He  had 
not,  however,  failed  in  reality.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  his  true  fortune  was  to  educate  ideas, 
not  children,  and  when  twenty  yeara  later  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  by  school- 
masters, not  only  in  his  native  country,  but 
throughout  Germany,  it  was  found  that  Pesta- 
lozzian ideas  had  been  sown,  and  were  bearing 
fruit,  over  the  greater  part  of  central  Europe." 
— R.  H.  Quick,  EHsaya  on  Educational  lieformera, 
ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1804-1891. —  Co-education  and  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women  in  the  United 
States. — "  When  to  a  few  daring  minds  the  con- 
viction came  that  education  was  a  right  of  per- 
sonality rather  tlian  of  sex,  and  when  there  was 
added  to  this  growing  sentiment  the  pressing  de- 
mand for  educated  women  as  teachers  and  as 
leaders  in  philanthropy,  the  simplest  means  of 
equipping  women  with  the  needful  preparation 
was  found  in  the  existing  schools  and  colleges. 
...  In  nearly  every  State  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  '  Universities '  had  been  founded  by  the 
voluntary  tax  of  the  whole  population.  Con- 
nected with  all  the  more  powerful  religious  de- 
nominations were  schools  and  colleges  which 
called  upon  their  adherents  for  gifts  and  students. 
These  democratic  institutions  had  the  vigor  of 
youth,  and  were  ambitious  and  struggling. 
'  Why, '  asked  the  practical  men  of  affairs  who 
controlled  them,  'should  not  our  daughters  go 
on  with  our  sons  from  the  public  schools  to  the 
university  which  we  are  sacrificing  to  equip  and 
maintain  ? '  It  is  not  strange  that  with  this  and 
much  more  practical  reasoning  of  a  similar  kind, 
co-education  was  established  m  some  colleges  at 
their  beginning,  in  others  after  debate,  and  by  a 
radical  change  in  policy.  When  once  the  chiv- 
alrous desire  was  aroused  to  give  girls  as  good 
an  education  as  their  brothers.  Western  men  ear- 
ned out  the  principle  unflinchingly.  From  the 
kindergarten  to  the  preparation  for  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy,  educational  opportunities  are  now 
practically  alike  for  men  and  women.  The  total 
number  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  empow- 
ered by  law  to  give  degrees,  reporting  to  Wash- 
ington in  1888,  was  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  thirty -seven,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  were  co-educational.  Among 
them  are  nearly  all  the  State  universities,  and 
nearly  all  the  colleges  under  the  patronage  of 
the  ftotestant  sects.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  as 
if  co-education  were  a  Western  movement ;  and 
in  the  West  it  certainly  has  had  greater  currency 


than  elsewhere.  But  it  originated,  at  least  so 
far  as  concerns  superior  secondary  training,  in 
Massachusetts.  Bradfonl  Academy,  chartered  in 
1804,  is  the  oldest  incorporated  institution  in  the 
country  to  which  boys  and  girls  were  from  the 
first  acfmitted ;  but  it  closed  its  department  for 
boys  in  18;j(5,  three  years  a'ter  the  foundation  of 
co-educational  Oberlin,  and  in  the  very  year 
when  Mount  Holyoke  wts  opened  by  Mary  Lyon, 
in  the  large  hope  of  doing  for  young  women  what 
Harvard  had  been  founded  10  do  for  yoimg  men 
just  two  hundred  years  before.  Ipswich  and 
Abbot  Academies  in  Massachusetts  had  already 
been  chartered  to  educate  girls  alone.  It  has 
been  the  dominant  sentiment  in  the  East  that 
boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  separately. 
The  older,  more  generously  endowed,  more  con- 
servative seats  of  learning,  inheriting  tlie  com- 
plications of  the  dormitory  system,  have  remained 
closed  to  women.  ...  In  the  short  pericnl  of  the 
twenty  years  after  the  war  tlie  four  women's 
colleges  which  are  the  richest  in  endowments  and 
students  of  any  in  the  world  were  founded  and 
set  in  motion.  These  colleges —  Vassar,  opened 
in  1805,  Wellesley  and  Smith  in  1875,  and  Bryn 
Maw r  in  1885  —  have  received  in  gifts  of  every 
kind  about  $6,000,000,  and  are  educating  nearly 
two  thousand  students.  For  the  whole  country 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  institutions  for  the  superior  in- 
structiim  of  women,  with  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  students.  But  these  resources  proved 
inadequate.  There  came  an  increasiniij  demand, 
especially  from  teachers,  for  education  of  all 
sorts.  ...  In  an  attempt  to  meet  a  demand  of 
this  sort  the  Harvard  Annex  began  twelve  years 
ago  [in  1879]  to  provide  a  few  women  with  in- 
struction from  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty. 
.  .  .  Barnard  College  in  New  York  is  an  annex 
of  Columbia  only  in  a  sense,  for  not  all  her  in- 
struction is  given  by  Columbia's  teaching  force, 
though  Columbia  will  confer  degrees  upon  her 
graduates.  The  new  woman's  college  at  Cleve- 
land sustains  temporarily  the  same  relations  to 
Adelbert  College,  though  to  a  still  greater  extent 
she  provides  independent  instruction." — A.  P. 
Palmer,  Review  of  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  ( Woman  and  the  Higher  Education,  pp. 
105-127).— "  The  Cleveland  College  for  Women, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  first  opened  for  instruction 
in  1888  as  a  department  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. At  the  same  time  the  trustees  of  the 
university  decided  to  receive  no  more  women 
into  Adelbert  College.  That  the  success  of  the 
new  school  might  be  assured,  the  faculty  of 
Adelbert  College  generously  offered  their  services 
for  a  term  of  years  as  instructors.  During  the 
first  year  twenty-three  young  women  were  ad- 
mitted, but  two  of  whom  were  in  the  regular 
courses.  During  1889-90  the  number  of  students 
increased  to  thirty -eight.  ...  In  1887  Evelyn 
College,  an  institution  for  women,  was  opened 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Its  location  at  this  place 
gives  the  institution  very  great  advantages,  inas- 
much as  the  use  of  the  libraries  and  museums  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  popularly  known  as 
Princeton  College,  are  granted  to  the  students." 
—  U.  8.  Comm'r  of  Education,  Report,  1889-90, 
V.  2,  p.  744.— "The  latest  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  over 
two  hundred  institutions  for  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  women.  The  list  includes  colleges  and 
seminaries  entitled  to  coofer  degrees,  and  a  few 
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seminaries,  whose  work  is  of  equal  merit,  which 
(io  not  give  degrees.  Of  these  more  than  two 
hundred  institutions  for  the  education  of  women 
exclusively,  only  47  are  situated  within  [western 
states].  ...  Of  these  47,  but  30  are  chartered 
with  authority  to  confer  degrees.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  higher  education  of  women  is 
in  the  West  identified  with  co-education,  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  two  statements  above 
given.  Of  the  total  212  higher  institutions  re- 
ceiving women,  and  of  the  total  195  such  institu- 
tions which  confer  the  regular  degrees  in  arts, 
science,  and  letters,  upon  their  graduates,  165  are 
co-educutional.  .  .  .  Among  colleges  character- 
ized from  birth  by  a  liberal  ana  progressive 
spirit  may  be  mentioned  '  The  Cincinnati  Wes- 
leyan  Woman's  College.'  This  institution  was 
chartered  in  1842,  and  claims  to  be  'the  first  lib- 
eral collegiate  institution  in  the  world  for  the 
exclusive  education  of  women.'.  .  .  The  West 
is  committed  to  co-education,  excepting  only  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  sects, —  which  are  not  yet,  as 
sects,  committed  to  the  collegiate  education  of 
women  at  all, —  and  the  Presbyterian  sect,  whose 
support,  in  the  West,  of  14  co-educational  col- 
leges against  4  for  the  separate  education  of 
young  men,  almost  commits  it  to  the  co-educa- 
tional idea.  ...  In  1853,  Antioch  College  was 
opened  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.  It  was  the  first 
endeavor  in  the  West  to  found  a  college  under 
Christian  but  non-sectarian  auspices.  Its  presi- 
dent, Horace  Mann,  wrote  of  it:  'Antioch  is 
now  the  only  first-class  college  in  all  the  West 
that  is  really  an  unsectarian  institution. ' .  .  . 
Antioch  was  from  the  first  avowedly  co-educa- 
tional."—  M.  W.  Sewall,  Education  of  Women 
in  the  Weatern  States  {Wonmn's  Work  in  Am., 
pp.  61-70). — "Most  people  would  probably  be 
ready  to  say  that  except  for  the  newly  founded 
Woman's  College  in  Baltimore  and  Tulane  Uni- 
versity [State  imiversity  of  Louisiana],  the  col- 
legiate education  of  women  does  not  exist  in  the 
South.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  institutions  in  the 
South  which  are  authorized  by  the  Legislatures 
of  their  respective  States  to  confer  the  regular 
college  degrees  upon  women.  Of  these,  forty- 
one  are  co-educational,  eighty-eight  are  for  women 
alone,  and  twenty-one  are  for  colored  persons  of 
Both  sexes.  The  bureau  of  education  makes  no 
attempt  to  go  behind  the  verdict  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  but  on  looking  over  the  catalogues 
of  all  these  institutions  it  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  easy  to  see  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  not  in  any  degree  colleges,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word.  Not  a  single  one  of 
the  so-called  female  colleges  presents  a  real  col- 
lege course,  and  many  of  the  coeducational  col- 
leges are  co'leges  only  in  name. " —  C.  L.  Franklin, 
Education  of  WomsA  in  the  Soutliern  States 
(Woman's  Woi-k  in  Am.,  pp.  93-94). 

A.  D.  1816-1892.— Froebel  and  the  Kinder- 
garten.— "Frcebel  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  August) 
was  born  April  21,  1782,  at  Oberweissbach,  in 
the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  that  he 
never  even  remembered  her ;  and  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  an  ignonmt  maid-of-all-work,  who 
simply  provided  for  his  bodily  wants.  .  .  .  Not 
until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  did  he  receive  tlie 
sligiitest  regular  instruction.  He  was  then  sent  to 
school,  to  an  uncle  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 


hood. ...  He  pronounced  the  boy  to  be  idle 
(which,  from  his  point  of  view,  was  quite  true) 
and  lazy  (which  certainly  was  not  true)  —  a  boy, 
in  short,  that  you  could  do  nothing  with.  .  . 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  bread,  and 
we  next  find  him  a  sort  of  apprentice  to  a  woods- 
man in  the  great  Thuringian  forest.  Here,  as  he 
afterward  tells  us,  he  lived  some  years  in  cordial 
intercourse  with  nature  and  mathematics,  learn- 
ing even  then,  though  imconsciously,  from  the 
teaching  he  received,  how  to  teach  others.  .  .  . 
In  1801  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where 
he  attended  lectures  on  natural  history,  physics, 
and  mathematics ;  but,  as  he  tells  us,  gained  lit- 
tle from  them.  .  .  .  This  .  .  .  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  failure  of  means  to  stay  at  the  Univer- 
hity.  Tor  the  next  few  years  he  tried  various 
occupations.  .  .  .  While  engaged  in  an  archi- 
tect's ofti  3e  at  Frankfort,  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance wit'i  the  Rector  of  the  Model  School,  a  man 
named  G  runer.  Qruner  saw  the  capabilities  of 
Froebel,  and  detected  also  his  entire  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  work  that  he  was  doing ;  and  one 
day  suddenly  said  to  him :'  '  Give  up  your  archi- 
tect's business;  you  will  do  nothing  at  it.  Be  a 
teacher.  We  want  one  now  in  the  school ;  you 
shall  have  the  place. '  This  was  the  turning  point 
in  Froebel's  life.  He  accepted  the  engagement, 
began  work  at  once,  and  tells  us  that  the  first 
time  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  class  of 
30  or  40  boys,  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  element 
that  he  had  missed  so  long — 'the  fish  was  in  the 
water.'  He  was  inexpressibly  happy.  ...  In  a 
calmer  mood  he  severely  questioned  himself  as 
to  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  his  new  position.  About  this  time  he 
met  with  some  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  which 
so  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  determined  to 
go  to  Yverdun  and  study  Pestalozzi  on  the  sDOt. 
He  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  lived  and 
worked  for  two  years  with  Pestalozzi.  His  ex- 
perience at  Yverdun  impressed  him  with  the 
conviction  that  the  science  of  education  had  still 
to  draw  out  from  Pestalozzi's  system  those  fun- 
damental principles  which  Pestalozzi  himself  did 
not  comprehend.  'And  therefore, '  siiys  Schmidt, 
'  this  genial  disciple  of  Pestalozzi  supplemented 
his  system  by  advancing  from  the  point  which 
Pestalozzi  had  reached  through  pressure  from 
without,  to  the  innermost  conception  of  man, 
and  arriving  at  the  thought  of  the  true  develop- 
ment and  culture  of  mankind. ' .  .  .  His  educa- 
tional career  commenced  November  13th,  1816, 
in  Greislieim,  a  little  village  near  Stadt-Ilm,  in 
Thuringia;  but  in  1817,  when  his  Pestalozzian 
friend,  Middendorf,  joined  him  .  .  .  the  school 
was  transferred  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Keil- 
hau,  near  Rudolstadt,  wliich  may  be  considered 
as  his  chief  starting- place.  .  .  .  Langenthal,  an- 
other Pestalozzian,  associated  himself  with  them, 
and  they  commenced  building  a  hou.se.  The 
number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve  in  1818.  Then 
the  daughter  of  war-counselor  Hoffman  of  Ber- 
lin, from  enthusiasm  for  Froebel's  educational 
ideas,  became  his  wife.  She  had  a  considerable 
dowry,  which,  together  with  the  accession  of 
Froebel's  elder  brother,  increased  the  funds  and 
welfare  of  the  school.  In  1831  he  was  invited 
by  the  composer,  Schnyder  vou  Wartensee,  to 
erect  a  similar  garden  on  his  estate,  near  the  lake 
of  Sempach,  in  the  canton  Luzern.  It  was  done. 
Froebel  changed  his  residence  the  next  year,  from 
Keilhau  to  Switzerland.    In  1834  the  government 
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of  Bern  invited  liim  to  arrange  a  training  course 
for  teacliers  in  Burgdorf.  In  1835  he  became 
principal  of  tlie  orphan  asylum  in  Burgdorf,  but 
in  1836  he  and  his  wife  wished  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. There  he  was  active  in  Berlin,  Eeilhau, 
Blankcnburg,  Dresden,  Liebenstein  in  Thuringia, 
Hamburg,  (1849,)  and  Marienthal,  near  Lieben- 
stein, where  he  lived  until  his  decease  in  1852, 
among  the  young  ladies,  whom  he  trained  as 
nurses  for  the  kindergarten,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren who  attended  bis  school." — H.  Barnard,  ed. 
Papers  on  FVoebeVs  Kindergarten:  Memoir. — "The 
child  thinks  only  through  symbols.  In  other 
words,  it  explains  all  it  sees  not  by  the  recorded 
experience  of  others,  as  does  an  adult,  but  by 
marshaling  and  comparing  itu  ov,>  concept  or 
symbol  of  what  it  has  itself  ""2i.  Its  sole  ac- 
tivity is  play.  'The  school  b?giii£  with  teach- 
ing the  conventionalities  of  'ntelligmce.  Froebel 
would  have  the  younger  childre'^.  receive  a  sym- 
bolic education  in  plays,  games,  and  occupations 
which  symbolize  the  primitive  arts  of  man.'  For 
this  purpose,  the  child  is  led  through  a  series  of 
primitive  occupations  in  plaiting,  weaving,  and 
modeling,  through  games  and  dances,  which  bring 
into  play  all  the  social  relations,  and  through 
songs  and  the  simple  use  of  number,  form  and 
language.  The  'gifts'  all  play  their  manifold 
purpose,  inspiring  the  child,  awakening  its  in- 
terest, leading  the  individual  along  the  path  the 
race  has  trod,  and  teaching  social  self-control. 
The  system  has  its  palpable  dangera.  The  bet- 
ter and  more  intricate  the  tool,  the  more  skill 
needed  in  its  safe  use.  .  .  .  The  kindergarten 
requires  trained  hands.  With  trivial  teachers 
its  methods  may  easily  degenerate  into  mere 
amusement,  and  thwart  all  tendency  to  attention, 
application,  or  industry.  Valuable  as  it  is  in  its 
hints  for  the  care  ana  development  of  children, 
its  gay  round  needs  to  be  ballasted  with  the  pur- 
pose and  theory  uppermost  in  Froebel's  mind 
when  he  opened  his  first  school  in  a  German 
peasant  village,  down  whose  main  street  a  brook 
tumbled,  and  through  whose  lanes  the  halberdier 
still  walked  by  night  and  sang  the  hours.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  Froebel  founded  a  perfect 
system,  or  to  insist  on  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
fessional kindergartner's  creed.  Here  as  else- 
where, and  aforetime,  it  has  taken  only  forty 
years  from  the  founder's  death  for  faith  to  de- 
generate into  religion  and  sect.  But  the  central 
purpose  he  had  in  view  must  be  steadily  main- 
tained. He  sought  his  ends  through  play,  and 
not  through  work.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  this 
method  to  harden  into  an  approach  to  the  pri- 
mary school  as  it  is  for  it  to  soften  into  a  riot  of 
misrule,  and  lax  observance  of  order.  .  .  .  Swit- 
zerland, then  the  only  republic  in  Europe,  was 
the  first  country  to  adopt  Froebel's  method, 
though  in  some  Swiss  towns  the  kindergarten  is 
still  supported  by  private  associations.  France, 
another  republic,  has  more  children  beginning 
school  under  an  adaptation  of  Froebel  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  It  was  Froe- 
bel's own  opinion  that  'the  spirit  of  American 
nationality  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  with 
which  his  method  was  in  complete  harmony,  and 
to  whicli  its  legitimate  institutions  would  present 
no  barriers.'  The  figures  given  below  of  the 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in  this  country  are 
the  best  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  Froebel's 
prescient  assertion.  .  .  .  lu  1870  there  were  in 
this  country  only  five  kindergarten  schools,  and 
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in  1872  the  National  Education  Association  at  its 
Boston  meeting  appointed  a  committee  which 
reported  a  year  later  recommending  the  system. 
Between  1870  and  1873,  experimental  kinder- 
gartens were  established  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and 
St.  Louis,  public  attention  was  enlisted  by  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  the 
most  importaii'  vorker  in  the  early  history  of 
the  kindergartt  1  in  this  country,  and  the  system 
began  a  rapid  growth.  Taking  private  and  pub- 
lic kindergartens  together,  the  advance  of  the 
system  has  displayed  this  most  rapid  progress : 

187."5  1880  1885  1801-!? 

Schools 95  232  413  1,001 

Teachers 216  524  902  2,242 

Pupils 2,809      8,871     18,780        50,42» 

'Dovtn  to  1880,  these  figures,  outside  of  St.  Louis, 
relate  almost  altogether  to  private  schools.  By 
1885  the  public  kindergartens  were  not  over  a 
fifth  in  number  of  the  schools,  and  held  not  over 
a  fourth  of  the  pupils.  In  the  figures  last  given 
in  this  table  there  are  724  private  kindergartens 
with  1,517  teachers  and  29,357  pupils,  and  277 
public  kindergartens  with  725  teachers  and  21,066 
pupils,  so  that  the  latter  have  now  27  per  cent,  of 
the  schools,  33  per  cent,  of  the  teachers,  and  43 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  .  .  .  Yet  great  as  is  thia 
advance,  the  kindergarten  as  yet  plays  but  an 
infinitesimal  part  in  our  educational  system  as  a 
wliole.  ...  Of  the  sixteen  American  cities  with 
a  population  of  over  200,000  in  1890,  only  four  — 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis 

—  have  incorporated  the  kindergarten  on  any 
large  scale  in  their  public-school  systems.  Four 
more  —  New  York,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  Buf- 
falo—  have  kindergarten  associations  organized 
to  introduce  the  new  method  as  a  part  of  free 
public  education."— T.  Williams,  The  Kinder- 
garten Movement  (The  Century,  Jan.,  1893). 

A.  D.  1865-1883.— The  Higher  Education  of 
Women  in  England. — The  movement  in  Eng- 
land to  secure  a  higher  education  for  women 
dates  from  1865.  "In  that  year  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  on  what  is  called  '  secondary ' 
education  generally.  Several  ladies  who  were 
already  alive  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  education 
of  their  own  sex,  memorialized  this  Commission 
to  extend  the  scope  of  its  inquiry  to  girls' 
schools,  and  the  Commission  taking  what  was 
then  thought  quite  a  bold  step,  consented 
to  do  so.  .  .  .  One  of  the  points  brought  out 
was  the  absence  of  any  institutions  doing  for 
women  what  the  universities  did  for  men,  and 
the  consec^uent  difficulty  in  which  women  stood 
of   obtaining    the    highest   kind    of   education 

—  a  difficulty  which  told  on  girls'  schools  by 
making  it  hard  for  them  to  procure  thoroughly 
competent  mistresses.  This  led  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  or  two  —  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission having  been  published  in  1868  —  to  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  women,  which  was 
first  placed  at  Hltchin,  a  town  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  between  London  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  a  little  while,  when  money  had 
been  collected  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, this  college  was  finally  settled  at  Girton,  a 
spot  about  two  miles  from  Cambridge,  whence 
it  takes  the  name  of  Girton  College.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  for  women  the  same  teach- 
ing in  the  same  subjects  as  men  receive  in  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  the  teachers  were  nearly 
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all  of  them  professors  or  tutors  there,  men  in 
gome  ciises  of  liigh  eminence.  Meanwhile,  in 
Cambridf^e  itself,  a  system  of  day  clas-ses  for 
women,  taught  by  University  teachers,  had  been 
created,  at  first  as  an  experiment  for  one  year 
only.  When  several  years  had  passijd,  when  the 
num))er  attending  had  increased,  and  it  was 
found  that  women  came  to  lodge  in  Cambridge 
In  order  to  profit  by  these  lectures,  a  house  was 
hired  in  which  to  receive  them,  and  vdtimately  a 
company  was  formed  and  a  building  erected  a 
little  way  out  of  Cambridge,  under  the  name  of 
Ncwnham  Hall,  to  which  the  lectures,  now 
mainly  designed  for  these  students  coming  from 
a  disUince,  were  attached.  Thus,  at  about  the 
same  time,  though  from  somewhat  different  ori- 
gins, Girton  and  Newnham  came  into  being  and 
began  their  course  of  friendly  rivalry.  Botli 
have  greatly  developed  since  then.  Tlieir  build- 
ings have  been  repeatedly  enlarged.  Their  num- 
bers have  risen  8t<;adily.  ...  In  Girton  the 
charge  for  lodging,  board  and  instruction  is  £100 

f)er  annum,  in  Newnham  a  little  less.  The  life 
n  l)oth  is  very  similar,  a  lady  being  placed  at 
the  head  as  resident  principal,  while  the  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  committee  including  botli  men 
and  women,  the  lectures  are  delivered  partly 
by  Cambridge  men,  professors  in  the  University, 
or  tutors  or  lecturers  in  some  of  the  colleges, 
partly  by  ladies,  who,  having  once  been  students 
themselves,  have  come  back  as  teachers.  These 
lectures  cover  all  the  subjects  required  in  the 
degree  examinations  of  the  University ;  and  al- 
though students  are  not  obliged  to  enter  them- 
selves for  those  examinations,  they  are  encour- 
aged to  do  so,  and  do  mostly  set  the  examinations 
before  them  as  their  goal.  Originally  the  Uni- 
versity took  no  oJlicial  notice  of  the  women  stu- 
dents, and  their  being  examined  by  the  regular 
degree  examiners  of  the  University  was  a  matter 
of  pure  favor  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen. 
...  At  last,  however,  some  examiners  came 
into  ollice  (for  the  examiners  are  changed  every 
two  years)  who  disapproved  of  this  informal  ex- 
amination of  the  women  candidates,  and  accord- 
ingly a  proposal  was  made  to  the  University  that 
it  should  formally  authorize  and  impose  on  the 
examiners  the  function  heretofore  discharged  by 
them  in  their  individual  capacity.  This  pro- 
posal, after  some  discussion  and  opposition,  was 
carried,  so  that  now  women  may  enter  both  for 
the  honor  examinations  and  the  pass  examina- 
tions for  the  University  degree  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  ofHcial 
lists  among  those  of  the  men,  but  separately; 
they  are,  however,  tested  by  the  same  question 
papers  and  judged  by  the  same  standard.  .  .  . 
Some  Oxford  graduates  and  their  friends,  stimu- 
lated by  the  success  of  Girton  and  Newnham, 
have  founded  two  similar  institutions  in  Oxford, 
one  of  which.  Episcopalian  and  indeed  High 
Church  in  its  proclivities,  is  called  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  while  the  other,  in  compliment  to 
uie  late  Mrs.  Somerville,  has  been  given  the 
title  of  Somerville  Hall.  These  establishments 
are  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  two 
Cambridge  colleges.  ...  In  the  large  towns 
where  new  colleges  have  been  lately  founded  or 
courses  of  lectures  established,  such  as  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  steps  are  usually 
taken  to  provide  lectures  for  women.  .  .  .  What 
is  called  among  you  the  question  of  co-education 
has  come  up  very  little  in   England.     All  the 


lectures  given  inside  the  walls  of  the  four  Eng- 
lish colleges  I  have  mentioned  are,  of  course, 
given  to  women  only,  the  colleges  being  just  aa 
exclusively  places  for  womi  i  as  Trinity  and  St. 
John's  are  places  for  men.  ...  At  this  moment 
the  principal  of  one  of  the  two  halls  of  wliich 
Newnham  consists  is  a  daughter  of  the  Primo 
Minister  [Miss  Helen  Gladstone],  while  her  pre- 
decessor was  a  niece  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
The  principal  of  Girton  is  a  niece  of  the  late 
Lord  Lawrence,  the  famous  Governor-General  of 
India.  Of  the  students  a  fair  proportion  belong 
to  tlie  wealthy  classes,  while  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  mean  to  take  teaching  as  their  profts- 
sion." — Profjretia  of  Female  Educntion  in  Eng.  {Na- 
tion, July  T),  ISHU). — See,  also,  above,  Scoti.and. 
A.  D.  1865-1886.— Industrial  Education  in 
the  United  States.—"  In  186,5  John  Boynton  of 
Templeton,  Mass.,  gave  IjllOO.OOO  for  the  en<l()w- 
ment  and  perpetual  support  of  a  Free  Institute 
for  the  youth  of  Worcester  County,  ilass.  Ho 
thus  explained  his  objects:  'The  aim  of  this 
school  shall  ever  be  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
those  brandies  of  education  not  usually  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  which  are  essential  and 
best  adapted  to  train  the  young  for  practical 
life';  especially  such  as  were  intending  to  be 
mechanics,  or  manufacturers,  or  farmers.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object,  ten  months  later,  in 
1866,  Iclialxxl  Washburn  of  Worcester  gave  |25,- 
000,  and  later  $.')0,00't  more  to  erect,  eijuip,  and 
endow  a  machine-shop  wiiicli  should  accom- 
modate twenty  apprentices  and  a  suitjible  number 
of  skilled  workmen  to  instruct  them  and  to  carry 
on  the  shop  as  a  commercial  establishment.  The 
apprentices  were  to  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  in 
working  wood  and  metals,  and  to  be  otherwise 
instructed,  much  as  was  customary  fifty  years 
ago  for  boys  learning  a  trade.  The  Worcester 
Free  Institute  was  opened  for  students  in  No- 
vember, 1868,  as  a  technical  school  of  about  col- 
lege grade ;  and  the  use  of  the  shops  and  shop 
instruction  was  limited  to  those  students  in  the 
course  of  mechanical  engineering.  Thus  did  the 
Worcester  School  under  the  leauership  of  Prest. 
C.  0.  Thompson  incorporate  tool-in.struction  and 
shop-practice  into  the  training  of  mechanical 
engineers.  ...  In  the  same  year,  1868,  Victor 
Delia- Vo3  Introduced  into  the  Imperial  Technical 
(engineering)  School  at  Moscow  the  Rus.siaa 
method  of  class-instruction  in  the  use  of  tools. 
.  .  .  The  great  value  of  the  work  of  Della-Vos 
lay  in  the  discovery  of  the  true  method  of  tool- 
instruction,  for  without  his  discovery  the  later 
steps  would  have  been  impossible.  In  1870, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  liobinson  and  Prest. 
J.  M.  Gregory  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a 
wood-working  shop  was  added  to  the  appliances 
for  the  course  in  architecture,  and  an  iron-work- 
ing shop  to  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering 
in  that  institution.  In  1871,  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  munificently  endowed 
by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  as  a  school  of  mechanical 
engineering,  fitted  up  a  series  of  shops  for  the 
use  of  its  students.  The  next  step  forward  was 
taken  by  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  ia 
providing  for  all  its  engineering  students  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  both  wood  and  metals.  In 
1872,  a  large  shop  in  the  Polytechnic  School  was 
equipped  with  work-benches,  two  lathes,  a  forge, 
a  gear-cutter  and  full  sets  of  carpenters',  ma- 
chinists', and  forging  tools.  .  .  .  Thus  far  had 
we  progressed  when  the  Philadelphia  Expositioa 
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of  1876  was  opened.  None  of  us  know  anything 
of  the  Moscow  school,  or  of  the  one  in  Bohemia 
in  which  tlie  Russian  nietliod  had  heen  adoptctl 
in  1874.  ...  In  liis  report  of  1876,  Prest.  J.  D. 
Runltle,  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Teclinology, 
gave  a  full  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
tool-instruction  of  Delia- Vos  as  exhibited  at  the 
Pliiladelphia  Exposition,  and  he  reconiniended 
that  without  delay  the  course  in  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  Institute  be  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  series  of  Instruction  Shops.  The 
suggestion  was  acted  on,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1377  a  class  of  mechanical  engineering  students 
was  given  instruction  in  chipping  and  filing. 
.  .  .  The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was 
established  June  6,  1879.  It  embodied  hopes 
long  cherished  and  plans  long  formed.  For  the 
first  time  in  America  the  age  of  admission  to 
school-shops  was  reduced  to  fourteen  years  as  a 
minimum,  and  a  very  general  three-years'  course 
of  study  was  organized.  The  ordinance  by  which 
the  school  was  established  specified  its  objects 
in  very  general  terms: — 'Its  objects  shall  be  in- 
struction in  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  Eng- 
lish branches  of  a  high-school  course,  and  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools.  The 
tool-instruction,  as  at  present  contemplated,  shall 
include  carpentry,  wood-turning,  pattern-mak- 
ing, iron  clipping  and  filing,  forge-work,  brazing 
and  soldering,  the  use  of  machine-shop  tools,  and 
such  other  instruction  of  a  similar  character,  as 
it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going from  time  to  time.  Tlie  students  will 
divide  their  working  hours,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equally  between  mental  and  manual  exercises.' 
.  .  .  The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  a 
public  school,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  high 
school,  was  opened  in  1883.  The  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  established  as  an  incorporated 
school  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  that  city,  was 
opened  m  January,  1884.  .  .  .  Manual  training 
was  int  roduced  into  the  high  school  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  in  1884.  The  'Scott  Manual  Train- 
ing School '  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  high 
school  of  Toledo  in  1884.  .  .  .  Manual  training 
was  introduced  into  the  College  (high  school)  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1884.  The  Philadelphia 
Manual  Training  School,  a  public  high  school, 
Avas  opened  in  September,  1885.  The  Omaha 
high  school  introduced  manual  training  in  1885. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Adler's  Workingman's  School  for  poor 
children  has  for  several  years  taught  manual 
training  to  the  very  lowest  grades.  .  .  .  The 
Cleveland  Manual  Training  School  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1885,  and  opened  in  connection  with  the 
city  high  school,  in  1886.  New  Haven,  which  had 
for  some  time  encouraged  the  use  of  tools  by  the 
iDupils  of  several  of  its  grammar  schools,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  opened  a  regular  shop  and  fur- 
nished systematic  instruction  in  tool-work.  The 
school  board  of  Chicago  added  manual  training 
to  the  course  of  the  '  West  Side  High  School ' 
in  September,  1886."— C.  M.  Woodward,  The 
Manual  Training  School,  ch.  1. — "Concerning 
the  manual-training  school  there  are  two  widely 
different  views.  The  one  insists  that  it  shall 
teach  no  trade,  but  the  rudiments  of  all  of  them ; 
the  other  that  the  particular  industries  may 
properly  be  held  to  maintain  schools  to  recruit 
their  own  ranks.  The  first  would  teach  the  use 
of  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the 
square,  the  chisel,  and  the  file;  claiming  that 
'  the  graduate  from  such  a  course  at  the  end  of 


three  years  is  within  from  one  to  three  months  of 
knowing  quite  as  thoroughly  as  an  appn-ntico 
who  had  served  seven  years  any  one  of  tho 
twenty  trades  to  which  he  may  choose  to  turn.' 
Of  this  class  arc,  besides  most  of  those  already 
named,  tlie  Haish  Slanual  Training  School  of 
Denver;  that  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans; 
the  Felix  Adler's  Workingman's  School,  of  New 
York  City;  and  the  School  of  Manual  Technol- 
ogy, Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville.  Among 
schools  of  the  second  class  are  some  interesting 
institutions.  They  include  the  numerous  general 
and  special  trade-schools  for  boys,  instruction  in 
the  manifold  phases  of  domestic  economy  for 
girls,  and  the  j'et  small  but  rapidly  growing  class 
of  industries  open  alike  to  both.  Sev.mg  is 
taught  in  public  or  private  schools  in  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Providence,  St.  Louis,  and  about  a  dozen 
other  cities,  besides  in  a  number  of  special  in- 
stitutions. Cooking-schools  are  no  longer  a 
novelty  in  half  as  many  of  the  larger  cities,  since 
their  introduction  into  New  York  city  in  1876. 
Printing  may  be  learned  in  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College;  Cooper  Union,  New  York;  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere.  Teleg- 
raphy, stenography,  wood-engraving,  various 
kinds  of  smithing,  and  carpentry',  have,  especially 
the  last  two,  numerous  representatives.  The 
New  York  Kitchen  Garden,  for  the  instruction 
of  children  in  the  work  of  the  lioasehold,  is  an  in- 
teresting modification  of  the  Kindergarten  along 
the  industrial  line.  For  young  ladies,  the  Eliza- 
beth Aull  Seminary,  Lexington,  Missouri,  is  a 
school  of  homt-work,  in  which  'are  practically 
taught  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry,' 
and  upon  whose  graduates  is  conferred  the  degree 
of  '  Mistress  of  Home- Work. '  The  Lasell  Semin- 
ary at  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  also  has 
recently  (1885)  undertaken  a  similar  but  more 
comprehensive  experiment,  including  lessons  and 
lectures  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  the  principles  of  common  law  by 
an  eminent  attorney,  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  arts  of  domestic  life,  the  principles  of  dress, 
artistic  house-furnishing,  healthy  homes,  and 
cooking.  Of  training-schools  for  nurses  there 
are  thirty-one.  ...  Of  schools  of  a  different 
character  still,  there  have  been  or  are  the  Carriage 
Builder's  Apprenticeship  School,  New  \ork; 
those  of  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing-press  manufac- 
turers; and  Tiffany  &  Co.,  jewelers;  and  the 
Tailors'  '  Trades  School '  recently  established  and 
flourishing  in  Baltimore,  besides  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  novitiate  system,  at  Altoona ;  in  which 
particular  trades  or  guilds  or  corporations  have 
sought  to  provide  themselves  with  a  distinct  and 
specially  trained  class  Of  artisans.  The  latest 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  '  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  service '  at  Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore. 
It  was  inaugurated  in  1885,  apprentices  being 
selected  from  ai)plicantsby  competitive  examina- 
tion."— R.  G.  Boone,  Education  in  tlis  United 
States,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1873-1889. — University  Extension  in 
England. —  "The  University  Extension  Move- 
ment, which  has  now  been  before  the  country 
eighteen  years,  has  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
real  need  for  larger  opportunities  of  higher  edu- 
cation amongst  the  middle  and  working  clnsses. 
From  the  time  of  its  inauguration  in  1873  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  owing  mainly  to  the 
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cndiiiHliiHtic  advocacy  and  skill  in  practical  af- 
fairw  of  Mr.  Jann's  Htimrt  (at  that  tinio  Fellow 
ond   Lecturer  of  Trinity  CollcKt-'),  down  to  the 

()re8entdHy.  when  the  principle  litu*  lieen  accepted 
»y  all  the  Universities  in  Great  Uritain  and  by 
■ome  11  ''intries  beyond  the  seas,  the  movement 
ban  huit  I  'Hv'rvellouc  viuility  and  power  of  ad- 
lusuncnt  i, ,  h.uginf;  conditions.  From  a  small 
I  L'fe  nnin',  in  three  (owns  in  the  Midlands,  it  has 
grown  nntil  the  vvntrcr,  in  connection  with  the 
various  briinches  h"e  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds 
and  the  students  by  lens  of  thousands.  Thesuc- 
ce.ssattaincd  by  Cambridge  in  the  first  three  years 
led,  in  1876,  to  tlie  formation  of  tlio  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing,', for  the  I'xpress  purpose  of  carrying  on  simi- 
lar work  within  the  metropolitan  area.  In  1878 
the  University  of  Oxford  undertook  to  make 
similar  arrangements  for  Lectures,  but  after  a 
year  or  two,  they  were  for  the  time  abandoned. 
8ub.sequently  in  1885  the  Oxford  work  was  re- 
vived and  has  since  been  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  success.  The  University  of  Durham  is  as- 
sociated with  Cambridge  in  this  work  in  the  north- 
cast  of  England,  while  courses  of  Lectures  on  the 
Extension  plan  have  been  given  for  several  years 
In  connection  with  Victoria  University  in  centres 
around  Manchester.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
four  Scottish  Universities  united  in  forming  a 
like  scheme  for  Scotland,  while  at  tht  close  of 
1889  a  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  was  formed  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Finally  the  movement  has  spread  to  Greater  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  and  there  are  signs 
that  work  on  similar  lines  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  various  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe." — K.  D.  Roberts,  Eighteen  pears  of  Uni- 
versitji  Extension,  ch.  1. — "One  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  system  is  the  method  of  teach- 
ing ad()i)ted  in  connection  with  it.  A  working 
man  at  one  of  the  centres  in  the  north  of  England 
who  had  attended  the  lectures  for  several  terms, 
described  the  method  as  follows  in  a  paper  read 
by  him  at  a  meeting  : — '  Any  town  or  village 
•which  is  prepared  to  provide  an  audience,  and 
pay  the  necessary  fees,  can  secure  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  any  subject  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity, by  a  lecturer  who  has  been  educated  at 
the  University,  and  who  is  specially  fitted  for 
lecturing  work.  A  syllabus  of  the  course  is 
printed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  students.  This 
syllabus  is  a  great  help  to  persons  not  accustomed 
to  note-taking.  Questions  are  given  on  each 
lecture,  and  written  answers  can  be  sent  in  by 
any  one,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  All  the  lec- 
tures, except  the  first,  are  preceded  by  a  class, 
which  lasts  about  an  hour.  In  this  class  the  stu- 
dents and  the  lecturer  talk  over  the  previous  lec- 
ture. The  written  answers  are  returned  with 
such  corrections  as  the  lecturer  deems  necessary. 
At  the  end  of  the  courje  an  examination  is  held 
and  certificates  are  awarded  to  the  successful  can- 
didates. These  lectures  are  called  University  Ex- 
tension Lectures. '  Another  definition  which  has 
been  given  is  this: — '  Advanced  systematic  teach- 
ing for  the  people,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
sex,  or  age,  given  by  means  of  lectures,  classes, 
and  written  papers  during  a  connected  course, 
conducted  by  men  ' '  who  believe  in  their  work, 
and  intend  to  do  it, "  teachers  who  connect  the 
country  with  the  University  by  manner,  method, 
and  information.'" — R.  D.  Roberts,  Tlie  Univer- 
sity Extension  Scheme,  pp.  6-7. 


A.  D.  1887-1892. — University  Extension  in 
the  United  States. — "  The  first  conscioiis  at- 
tempts to  introduce  English  University  Extension 
methods  into  this  country  were  made' in  1887,  by 
individuals  connected  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  subject  was  first  publicly  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Library  Association  at 
their  meeting  ujMm  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
in  September,  1887.  The  idea  was  lieartily  ap- 
proved," and  the  first  result  of  the  suggestion 
was  a  course  of  lectures  on  economic  (juestions 
given  in  one  of  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  BulTalo 
Library  the  following  winter  by  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Bemis.  The  next  winter  "Dr.  Bemis  repeated 
his  course  on  '  Economic  Questions  of  the  Day  ' 
in  Canton,  Ohio.  .  .  .  The  Cantfm  experiment 
was  followed  in  Februarv,  1889,  by  another 
course,  conducted  by  Dr.  Bemis,  in  connection 
with  the  Public  Library  at  St.  Louis.  .  .  .  About 
the  time  when  these  various  experiments  were 
being  tried  in  St.  Louis,  Canton,  and  Buffalo,  in- 
dividual members  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
were  attempting  to  introduce  L^nlversity  Exten- 
sion methods  in  connection  with  local  lectures  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  in  connection  with  Chautauqua 
was  conceived  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Vincent  during  a  visit 
to  England,  in  1886,  when  he  saw  the  English 
lecture  system  in  practical  operation  and  his  own 
methods  of  encouraging  home  reading  in  grow- 
ing favor  with  university  men.  The  first  defin- 
ite American  plan,  showing  at  once  the  aims, 
methods,  cost,  and  history,  of  University  Exten- 
sion lectures,  was  drawn  up  at  Chautauqua  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  early  summer  of 
1888.  .  .  .  Contemporary  with  the  development 
of  Chautauqua  College  and  University  Extension 
was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  for  '  University  and  School  Exten- 
sion. "...  Several  public  meetings  were  held  in 
New  York  in  1889-90  for  the  promotion  of  Uni- 
versity and  School  Extension.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  recent  experiments  in  University 
Extension  in  America  has  been  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing. At  various  local  centres  Mr.  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  one  of  the  most  experienced  lecturers 
from  Cambridge,  England,  lectured  for  ten  weeks 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1891  to  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences.  All  the  essential  features 
of  English  University  Extension  were  method- 
ically and  persistently  carried  out.  .  .  .  The 
American  field  for  University  Extension  is  too 
vast  for  the  missionary  labors  of  any  one  society 
or  organization.  .  .  .  The  most  significant  sign 
of  the  times  with  regard  to  University  Extension 
in  America  is  the  recent  appropriation  of  the  sum 
of  $10,000  for  this  very  object  by  the  New  York 
legislature.  The  m<  ney  is  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  r.egents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  .  .  .  The  intention  of 
the  New  York  act  is  simply  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary means  for  organizing  a  State  system  of 
University  Extension  .  .  .  and  to  render  such 
general  assistance  and  co-operation  as  localities 
may  require." — H.  B.  Adams,  University  Exten- 
sion in  America  {Forum,  July,  1891). —  On  the 
opening,  in  1892,  of  the  Chicago  University, 
munificently  endowed  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, of  Cleveland,  University  Extension  was 
made  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  its 
organization. 
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EDWARD,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1488- 

14.% Edward,  called  the  Confessor,  Kine 

of    EnelantL     A.    D.     l()42-l(Mr) Edward, 

called  the  Elder,  King  of  Wessex,   A.  D.  1)01- 

92.*) Edward,  called  the  Martyr,  King  of 

Wessex,   A.    I).   «7r» Edward  I.,  King  of 

England,    A.     I).    1274-1807 Edward    II., 

King  of  England,  A.  D.  1307-1827 Edward 

III.,  Kincp  of  England,  A.  D.    1827-1877 

Edward  TV.,  King  of  England  (first  king  of 

the    House    of   York),   A.    D.    1401-1488 

Edward  V.,  titular  King  of  England,  A.  1). 
1488 (from  Ajml  9,  when  Im  father,  EdwiirdlV., 
died,  until  June  22,  when  lie  is  believed  to  linve 
been  nuinlered  in  the  Tower  by  conunund  of  his 

unele,   the   usurper,  Richard   III.) Edward 

VI.,  King  of  Eneland,  A.  D.  1 547-1  .WS. 

EDWARD,  Fort:  A.  D.  1755.— Built  by 
the  New  England  troops.    See  Canada  :  A.  D. 

1755  (HEPTKMJiUU). 


A.   D 

Bee  United 

OCTOHEU) 


1777.— Abandoned    to   the    British. 
D  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July— 


-957. 


EDWIG,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  I).  955 

EDWIN.KingofNorthumbria.A  r).817-68a 

EGESTA.  See  SvuAdSE:  li.  C.  415-418; 
and  Sicii-y:  M.  V.  4(MM05. 

EGFRITH,  King  of  Northumbria,  A.  D. 
67O-0H5. 

EGINA.-EGINETANS.     See  /Eoina. 

EGMONT,  Count,  and  the  struggle  in  the 
Netherlands.  Sec  Nictiikulandb:  A.  I).  1562- 
1500,  1111(1  ir.(io-i:)«H. 

EGNATIAN  WAY,  The.— A  Roman  road 
const  meted  from  Apolloiiia  on  the  Adriatic  to 
the  shores  of  the  lleliesiiout;  finally  carried  to 
Byzantium. 

EGRA  :  A.  D.  1647.— Siege  and  capture  by 
the  Swedes.    See  Gemmany:  A.  D.  104»-1048. 


EGYPT. 


Its  Names. — "Egypt  is  designated  in  the  old 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  the  later 
Christian  Egyptians,  by  a  word  which  signifies 
'the  blaclc  land,'  and  which  is  read  in  the  Egyp- 
tian language  Kem,  or  Kami.*  The  ancients  had 
early  remarked  that  the  cultivable  land  of 
Egypt  was  distinguished  by  its  dark  and  almost 
black  colour.  .  .  .  The  neighbouring  region  of 
the  Arabian  desert  bore  the  name  of  Tesher,  or 
the  red  land.  .  .  .  The  Egyptians  designated 
themselves  simply  as  '  the  people  of  the  black 
land,'  and  .  .  .  tlie  inscriptions,  so  far  os  we 
know,  have  handed  down  to  us  no  other  appel- 
lation. ...  A  real  enigma  is  proposed  to  us  in 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  curious  proper 
name,  by  which  the  foreign  peoples  of  Asia, 
each  in  its  own  dialect,  were  accustomed  to 
designate  Egypt.  The  Hebrews  gave  the  land 
the  name  of  Mizraim;  the  Assyrians  Muzur ;  the 
Persians,  Mudraya.  We  may  feel  a.ssured  that 
at  the  basis  of  all  these  designations  there  lies  an 
original  form  which  consisted  of  the  three  letters 
M-z-r,  all  explanations  of  which  have  been  as 
yet  unsuccessful.  Although  I  intend  here- 
after to  consider  more  particularly  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  puzzling  name,  which  is  still  pre- 
served at  the  present  day  in  the  Arabic  appellation 
Misr,  I  will  here  premise  the  remark  that  this 
name  was  originally  applied  only  to  a  certain 
definite  part  of  Egypt,  in  the  east  of  the  Delta, 
which,  according  to  the  monuments,  was  covered 
and  defended  by  many  'zor,'  or  fortresses,  and 
was  hence  called  in  Egyptian  Mazor  (that  is, 
fortified). " — H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Ilist.  of  Egypt  un- 
der tlie  Pharaohs,  ch.  2. — "Brugsch  explains  the 
name  Egypt  by  '  ha-ka-ptah,'  i.  e.  '  the  precinct 
of  Ptah. '  A'  Ptah  was  more  especially  the  god 
of  Memphis,  this  name  would  have  come  from 
Memphis. " — M.  Duucker,  Hist,  of  Antiqtdty,  bk. 
1,  ch.  1,  note. — "The  last  use  of  Kem  died  out 
in  the  form  Chemi  in  Coptic,  the  descendant  of 
the  clussical  language,  which  ceased  to  be  spoken 
a  century  ago.  I'  survives  among  us  m  the 
terms  'chemistry'  and  'alchemy,'  sciences 
thought  to  be  of  Egypiian  origin." — R.  8.  Poole, 
Cities  of  Egypt,  int. 

Its  Historical  Antiquity.—  The  lists  of  Egyp- 
tian kings  which  have  been  found  "agree  in 


presenting  the  name  of  Mena  [or  Menea]  as  that 
of  the  first  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  and  as  such  he  is 
unhesitatingly  accepted,  although  no  contem- 
porary monumental  record  of  the  fact  has  yet 
been  discovered.  According  to  Manctho,  the 
age  of  Mena  dates  back  to  a  period  of  5,004  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  a  drte  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  7,000  years  from  the  present  day. 
Brugsch  favours  u  somewhat  le.ss  interval, 
namely,  4455  B.  C. ;  others  place  it  as  low  as 
2700  B.  C,  whilst  Birch  and  Chabas  adopt  a 
medium  date,  namely  4000  B.  C,  which  is 
equivalent  to  6000  years  backwarcl  from  the 
existing  time.  These  extreme  variations  are 
chiefly  referable  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  lergth  of  each  individual  reign,  and 
especially  to  the  occasional  contemporaneous 
reign  of  two  or  more  kings,  and  sometimes  the 
existence  of  two  or  more  dynasties  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Lieblein  gives  full 
credit  to  the  chronology  of  Manetho  [a  priest  of 
Heliopolis,  who  wrote  about  260  B.  C],  as  re- 
corded by  the  historian  Africanus,  as  likewise 
did  the  distinguished  Mariette,  and  differs  very 
little  from  the  standard  adopted  by  Birch.  He 
assigns  to  Mena,  as  the  iiioneer  of  the  first 
monarchy,  a  date  in  round  numbers  of  3900, 
years."— E.  Wilson,  T?ie  Egypt  of  the  Past,  ch.  1. 
— "As  to  the  era  .  .  .  when  the  first  Pharaoh 
mounted  the  throne,  the  German  Egyptologers 
have  attempted  to  fix  it  at  the  following  epochs : 
Boeekh,  B.  C.  5702;  Unger,  5618;  Brugsch, 
4455;  Lauth,  4157;  Lepsius,  3892;  Bunsen,  3628. 
The  difference  between  the  two  extreme  points 
of  the  series  is  amazingly  great,  for  its  number 
of  years  amounts  to  no  less  than  2079.  .  .  .  The 
calculations  in  question  are  based  on  the  extracts 
already  often  mentioned  from  a  work  by  the 
Egyptian  priest  Manetho  on  the  history  of 
Egypt.  That  learned  man  had  then  at  his  com- 
mand the  annals  of  his  country's  history,  which 
were  preserved  in  the  temples,  and  from  them, 
the  best  and  most  accurate  sources,  he  derived 
the  materials  for  his  work,  composed  in  the 
Greek  language,  on  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Dynasties.  His  book,  which  is  now 
lost,  contained  a  general  review  of  the  kings  of 
the  land,  divided  into  Thirty  Dynasties,  arranged 


'  Kamit  to  tbe  e<liUoa  of  1891. 
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In  tlio  order  of  flirir  imiiifM,  with  tlio  li'njrtliH  of 
tiM'ir  rfigiiH.  ikiui  till!  total  diirution  ot  t-uch 
ilynuHty.  'riioiigh  this  inviilimblo  .vork  wtw 
littli!  known  luid  crrtAitdy  but  llttlu  rv>gurdi>(l  hy 
tliu  liiHtoriiinH  of  the  old  c-IuhhIcuI  age,  lurge  rx- 
tmct«  were  nmdc  from  it  by  Home  of  the  eerie- 
Hiiujticiil  wrilerw.  In  prm-eHHof  time  theeopviHlH, 
eltluT  by  error  or  deHlgnedly,  eornipteu  the 
niimeH  and  the  mimbent,  and  thus  wf  only 
poHm'HH  at  the  preHent  dav  the  ruins  instead  of 
the  complete  building.  The  truth  of  the  original, 
and  the  authenticity  of  its  sourccK  were  first 
proved  by  the  tleciphering  of  the  Egyptian 
writings.  And  thus  tlie  Manethonian  list  served, 
ttixl  still  serves,  as  a  guide  for  assigning  to  the 
royal  niiines  n-ad  on  th(!  monuments  their  places 
In  the  Dynasties."— H.  Brugseh-lJcy,  Hint,  of 
EflUpt  uhihr  the  Pharauhit,  ch.  4. — See,  also, 
Manktiio,  List  ok. 

Origin  of  the  ancient  people. — "The  Egyp- 
tians, together  with  some  other  nations,  form,  as 
It  would  seem,  a  third  branch  of  that  [the  Cau- 
casian] race,  namely,  the  family  called  (Uishlte, 
which  is  distinguished  by  special  characters  from 
the  Pelasgian  and  the  Semitic  families.  What- 
ever relations  may  be  found  always  to  exist 
between  these  great  races  of  mankind,  thus  much 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  craille  of 
the  Egyptian  people  must  be  sought  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Asiatic  qiuirter  of  the  world.  In 
the  earliest  ages  of  humanity,  far  beyond  all  his- 
torical remembrance,  the  Egyi)tians,  for  reasons 
unknown  io  us,  left  the  soil  of  their  primeval 
home,  took  their  way  towards  the  setting  sun, 
an<l  finally  crossed  that  bridge  of  nations,  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  to  find  a  new  fatherland  on  the 
favoured  banks  of  the  holy  Nile.  Comparative 
philology,  in  its  turn,  gives  powerful  support  to 
this  hyi)othesis.  The  Egyptian  language  .  .  . 
shows  in  no  way  any  trace  of  a  derivation  and 
(le8C(!nt  from  the  African  families  of  speech. 
On  the  contrary,  the  primitive  roots  and  the 
essential  elements  of   the    Egyptian    grammar 

foint  to  such  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
nrlo-Qermanic  and  Semitic  languages  that  it  is 
almost  impos-sible  to  mistake  the  close  relations 
which  formerly  prevailed  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  races  called  Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic. " 
— II.  Brugsch-Bey,  Iliitt.  of  Egypt  under  the 
PJuinwh^,  ch.  1. — "It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  that  the  immigration  was  from  the  south, 
the  Egyptians  having  been  a  colony  from  Ethi- 
opia which  gradually  descended  the  Nile  and 
established  itself  in  the  middle  and  lower  portions 
of  the  valley ;  and  this  theory  can  plead  in  its 
favour,  both  a  positive  statement  of  Diodorus, 
and  the  fact,  which  is  quite  certain,  of  an  ethnic 
connection  between  the  Egyptians  and  some  of 
the  tribes  who  now  occupy  Abyssinia  (the  ancient 
Ethiopia).  But  motleru  research  has  shown 
quite  unmistakably  that  the  movement  of  the 
Egyptians  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  .  .  . 
We  must  look,  then,  rather  to  Syria  or  Arabia 
than  to  Ethiopia  as  the  cradle  or  the  Egj'ptian 
nation.  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that 
they  were  not  mere  Syrians  or  Arabs,  but  had, 
from  the  remotest  time  whereto  we  can  go  back, 
distinct  characteristics,  whereby  they  have  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  race." 
— G.  Itewlinson,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  3. — 
"  So  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  the  northern 
edge  of  Africa,  like  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far 
as  the  marshes  at  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian 


hills,  was  inhabited  by  nations  who  in  olour, 
language,  and  customs  were  sharply  tlistin- 
guished  from  the  negro.  The».(  nations  belong 
to  the  whlt»'s;  their  languages  were  inosl  closelv 
allied  to  the  Semitic.  From  this,  and  from  their 
jthysical  peculiarities,  the  conclusion  has  been 
ilrawn  that  these  nati(ms  at  some  time  ndgrateil 
from  Asia  to  the  soil  of  Africa.  They  formed  u 
vast  family,  whose  dialects  still  contltiue  In  the 
language  of  the  Berbers.  Assisted  by  the 
favoural)le  conditions  of  their  land,  the  trilxt 
which  settled  on  the;  Lower  Nile  quickly  left 
their  kinsmen  far  behind.  Indeed  the  latter 
hardly  rose  above  a  pastoral  life.  The  descend- 
ants of  these  old  inhabitants  of  the  vaUey  of  the 
Nile,  In  spite  of  the  numerous  layers  which  tho 
course  of  centuries  has  subsequently  laid  upon 
the  soil  of  the  land,  still  form  the  larger  part  of 
the  population  of  Egypt,  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage is  j)reserved  In  the  dialect  of  the  Copts." 
— M.  Duncker.  Ilint.  <f  Antiquity,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

The  Old  Empire  and  the  Middle  Empire. — 
The  following  are  the  Egyptian  Dynasties,  from 
the  first  Pharaoh,  Mena,  to  the  epoch  of  tho 
Ilyksos,  or  Shei)herd  kings,  with  Mie  dates  and 

1)eriods  assigned  to  each  by  Brtigs(!h:  The  First 
)yna8ty;  of  Thinis:  B.  C.  440()-4166.  —  Tho 
Second;  of  Thinis:  4183-4000. —The  Third;  of 
Memphis:  3966-3760. —The  Fourth;  of  Mem- 
phis: 37!W-3600.  —  The  Fifth,  of  Elephantine: 
3.')66-3333.  —The  Sixth;  of  Memphis:  8300-8066. 
—  The  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  (a  confused  and 
obscure  period):  8083-2500.  —  The  Twelfth;  of 
Thebes:  2466-2266.— II.  Brugsch-Bey,  Hint,  of 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  app.  A. — "The  direct 
descendants  of  Menes  [or  Mena]  form  the  First 
Dynasty,  which,  according  to  Manetho,  reigned 
258  yeai-s.  No  monument  contemporary  with 
these  princes  has  come  down  to  us.  .  .  .  The 
Second  Dynasty,  to  which  Manetho  assigns  nino 
kings,  lasted  303  years.  It  was  also  originally 
from  This  [or  Thinis],  and  probably  related  to 
the  First.  .  .  .  When  this  family  had  become 
extinct,  a  Dynasty,  originally  from  Memphis, 
seized  the  throne,  forming  the  Third,  and  to  it  a 
duration  of  214  years  ia  attributed.  .  .  .  With 
the  Fourth  Dynosty,  Memphite  like  the  Third, 
and  which  reigned  284  years,  history  becomes 
clearer  and  monuments  more  numerous.  This 
was  the  age  of  the  three  Great  Pyramids,  built 
by  the  three  kings,  Khufu  (the  Cheops  of  Herod- 
otus), Shafra  (Chefren),  and  Menkara  (Myceri- 
nus).  .  .  .  The  Fifth  Dynasty  came  originally 
from  Elephantine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  there  possibly  the  kings  gen- 
erally resided,  though  at  the  same  time  Memphis 
was  not  deprived  of  its  importance.  .  .  .  On 
the  death  of  the  last  king  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty, 
a  new  family,  of  3Iemphitic  origin  according  to 
Manetho,  came  to  the  throne.  .  .  .  Primitive  art 
'  attained  its  highest  point  under  the  Sixth  Dy- 
nasty. .  .  .  But,  from  the  time  of  the  civil 
commotions  in  which  Neit-aker  [the  Nitocris  of 
Herodotus]  perished,  Egyptian  civilization  under- 
went a  sudden  and  unaccountable  eclipse.  From 
the  end  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  to  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  Eleventh,  Manetho  rec:kons  436  years, 
and  for  this  whole  period  the  monuments  are  ab- 
solutely silent.  Egypt  seems  then  to  have  disap- 
peared from  the  rank  of  nations ;  and  when  this 
long  slumber  ended,  civilization  commenced  a 
new  career,  entirely  independent  of  the  past. 
.  .  .  Thus  ends  that  ijeriod  of  nineteen  centuries, 
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which  mo(U'rn  whohirs  know  n«  the  Old  Empire. 
.  .  .  TlicbcH  dill  not  vxint  in  tlic  days  of  the 
glory  of  till'  Old  Emiiirc.  Tlu«  holy  city  of 
Amen  sccinH  to  Imvf  been  foiindid  during  tlw- 
periiMl  of  aniirchy  iind  oltsciirity,  Huccccdinj?,  us 
wu  hiivt!  siiid,  to  till'  Hixth  DyniiHty.  Hero  was 
the  birtlipiuci-  of  timt  renewed  civilization,  tliat 
new  nionarcli}',  wo  are  accimtoined  to  call  the 
Middht  Kinpire,  the  n»iddle  a^e  in  fact  of  ancient 
E^yi't  — "  middle  a^c  anterior  t(t  the  earlicHt 
ages  of  all  other  hlHlory.  From  Thebes  came 
th(!  hIx  l<in>^s  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.  .  .  .  We 
a^aln  (piote  the  excellent  remarlvH  of  M.  Mariette ; 
'  When,  with  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  we  see 
Egypt  awake  from  her  lonj;  shimlM-r,  all  old 
traditions  appear  to  be  forgotten;  the  proper 
names  us(;d  in  ancient  families,  the  titles  of  fuiic- 
tiunuries,  tlio  style  of  writing,  and  even  the 
religion  —  all  seem  n(?w.  This,  PMephantinc;,  and 
Memphis,  are  n';  l;)j,r!'>  the  favourite  capit^ils. 
Thebes  for  the  ln-st  tl-^e  becom«'S  the  seat  of 
sovi'reign  power.  Egypt,  moreover,  has  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  territory,  and  the 
ttutliority  of  her  legitimate  kings  hanlly  extends 
beyond  ihe  limited  district  of  the  Thebaic!.  Tlio 
study  of  the  monuments  confirms  these  general 
views;  they  arc  rude,  primitive,  sometimes 
conrso ;  and  when  we  look  at  them  wo  may  well 
believe  that  Egypt,  under  the  Eleventh  Dynasty, 
again  passed  tlirough  a  period  of  infancy,  as  slie 
ha<l  already  done  under  the  Third  Dynasty.'  A. 
dynasty  |)robably  related  to,  and  originally  from 
the  same  place  as  these  first  Tlieban  princes  suc- 
ceeded them.  .  .  .  This  Twelfth  Dynasty  reigned 
for  213  years,  and  its  epoch  was  one  of  pros- 
perity, 01  peace  <it  home  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments abroad.  .  .  .  Although  the  history  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  is  clear  and  well  known,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  monuments,  there  is,  never- 
theless, no  period  in  the  annals  of  Egypt  more 
obscure  thun  the  one  closing  with  the  Thirteenth 
Dynasty.  It  Is  one  long  series  of  revolutions, 
troubles,  and  internal  dissensions,  closed  by  a 
terrible  catastrophe,  the  greatest  and  most  last- 
ing recorded  in  Egyptian  history,  which  a  second 
time  interrupted  the  march  of  civilization  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  for  a  while  struck  Egypt 
from  the  list  of  nations." — F.  Lenormant  and  E. 
Chevallicr,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East, 
bk.  3,  ch.  1-3. 

Also  in:  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  Egypt't  Place  in 
Universal  Hist.,  v.  2. — See,  also,  SIemphis,  and 
Theurs,  Egypt. 

The  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd-Kings.— Accord- 
ing to  the  .Manethouiun  account  whicli  the  Jewish 
historian  Josephus  has  preserved  to  us  by  trau- 
Bcribing  it,  the  Egyptian  Netherlands  were  at  a 
certain  time  overspread  by  a  wild  and  rough 
people,  which  came  from  the  countries  of  the 
cast,  overcame  the  native  kings  who  dwelt  there, 
and  took  possession  of  the  whole  country,  with- 
out tinding  any  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptians.  They  were  called  Hyksos,  which 
Jouephus  interpreted  as  meaning  Shepherd-kings. 
"Hyk,"  he  explained,  meant  King,  in  the  holy 
language,  and  "  sos,"  in  the  dialect  of  the  people, 
signified  Shepherd.  Cut  Dr.  Brugsch  identifies 
"sos"  with  the  name  "Shasu,"  which  the  old 
Egyptians  gave  to  the  Bedouins,  whose  name 
became  equivalent  to  Shepherds.  Hence  Dr. 
Brugsch  inclines  to  the  ancient  opinion  transmitted 
by  Josephus,  that  the  IIyk.sos  were  Arabs  or  Bed- 
ouins —  the  Shasu  of  the  Egyptian  records,  who 
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hung  on  the  northrastern  frontier  of  Egypt  twm 
the  most  ancient  limes  and  were  always  pressing 
into  the  country,  iit  every  opi)()rlunity.  Hut 
many  objections  against  this  view  are  raised  and 
tlie(lilTen-iit  theories  advancetl  to  account  for  i\w 
Hyksos  are  ((uite  numerous.  Canon  Uawlinson 
says:  "The  Egyptians  of  the  time  t)f  Herodotus 
seem  to  have  considered  that  they  went  I'hilia- 
tines.  M(KlernH  have  regarded  them  as  Canaan- 
lies,  Syrians,  Hiftltes.  It  is  an  a\oi<lan(e  rather 
than  a' solution  of  the  difilculty  to  say  that  they 
wen!  'a  collection  of  all  the  noi'iua  hordes  of 
Arabia  and  Syria'  [rjenormant],  siiicc^  there  must 
have  i»een  a  (lireeting  hand.  .  .  .  On  the  whole, 
theri'fore,  we  lean  to  the  belief  that  the  so-called 
Hyksos  or  Shepherds  were  Hittit<'S." — O.  Uaw- 
liiiHon,  IIiKt.  of  Ancient  K</;/i)t,  r'l.  19. — "It  is 
maintained  on  good  authority  that  the  Hyksos, 
or  Shepherd-Kings,  had  seeun^d  possession  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Lower  t^gypt  Inmiediately 
after  the  clos<' of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty;  that  at 
this  time  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Fourteenth  Dy- 
nasties ruled  contemi)oraneously,  the  former  in 
Upper,  the  latter  in  Lower  Egypt;  one  was  tho 
legitimate,  the  other  the  illegitimate  line;  but 
authors  are  not  in  accord  as  to  their  right  of 
priority.  It  is  supposed  that,  while  Egypt 
claimed  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty  as  her  own, 
the  Hyksos  usurped  IIks  mastery  over  the  Four- 
ti'eiith  Dynasty,  and  governed  through  the  agency 
of  its  kings,  treating  them  meanwhile  as  vas- 
sal chiefs.  These  local  kings  had  cities  from 
which  they  wcie  unable  *  ,  escape,  and  were  de- 
prived of  an  army  of  defence.  Such  was  tho 
state  of  the  country  for  184  years,  when  tho 
Fourteenth  J)ynasty  died  out^  and  when  the 
Fifteenth  Dynasty,  constituted  of  six  successive 
Hyksos  kings,  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
their  own  hands.  Lieblein,  whoso  views  we  are 
now  endeavouring  tc  express,  a-ssigns  as  the  date 
of  tho  invasion  of  tho  Hyksos  2108  years  B.  C. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  well-known 
journey  of  Abraham  to  Egypt  was  made  during 
the  early  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd- 
Kings  ;  whilst  the  vi.«it  of  Joseph  occurred  near 
the  close  of  their  power." — E.  Wilson,  The  Egypt 
of  the  Past,  ch.  5. — "  *  Tho  Shepherds  possessed 
themselves  of  Egypt  by  violence, '  writes  Mariette- 
Bey,  'but  the  civilization  which  they  immedi- 
ately adopted  on  their  conquest  was  rather 
Egyptian  than  Asiatic,  and  tho  discoveries  of 
Avaris  (San)  prove  that  they  did  not  even  banish 
from  their  temples  the  gods  of  tho  ancient  Egyp- 
tian Pantheon. '  In  fact  the  first  shepherd-king, 
Solatis  himself,  employed  an  Egyptian  artist  to 
inscribe  .  .  .  his  title  on  tho  statue  of  a  former 
legitimate  Pharaoh.  '  They  did  not  disturb  tho 
civilization  more  thai-  the  Persians  or  the  Greeks, 
but  simply  accepted  the  higher  one  they  had 
conquered.'  So  our  revered  scholar  Dr.  Birch 
has  summed  up  the  matter ;  and  Prof.  Maspero 
has  very  happily  described  it  thus:  'The  popu- 
lar hatred  loaded  them  with  ignominious  epithets, 
and  treated  them  as  accursed,  plague-stricken, 
leprous.  Yet  they  allowed  themselves  very 
(juickly  to  be  domesticated.  .  .  .  Once  admitted 
to  the  school  of  Egypt,  the  barbarians  progrcs.sed 
quickly  in  ♦he  civilized  life.  The  Pharaonic 
court  reapp^'ared  around  these  shenherd-kings, 
with  all  its  j  mp  and  all  its  following  of  func- 
tionaries arc    ,  and  small.     The  royal  style  and 
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The  Egyptian  religion,  without  being  officially 
adopted,  was  tolerated,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Canaanites  underwent  some  motliflcations  to  avoid 
hurting  beyond  measure  the  susceptibility  of  tlie 
worshippers  of  Osiris.'  "— H.  G.  Tomkins,  Studies 
on  tlce  Times  of  Abraham,  ch.  8.  —  In  a  late  Italian 
worli  ("  Gli  Ilyksos  ")  by  Dr.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  "  he 
puts  together  all  that  is  ascertained  in  regard  to 
them  [the  Hyksos],  criticises  the  theories  that 
have  been  propounded  on  their  belialf,  and  sug- 
gests a  theory  of  his  own.  Nothing  that  has 
been  published  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  es- 
caped his  notice.  .  .  .  His  own  view  is  that  the 
HyksGs  represented  a  confederacy  of  various 
Asiatic  tribes,  under  the  leadership  of  the  north- 
ern Syrians.  That  their  ruling  class  came  from 
this  part  of  the  world  seems  to  me  clear  from  the 
name  of  their  supreme  god  Sutekh,  who  occupied 
among  them  the  position  of  the  Semitic  Baal. " — 
A.  H.  Sayee,  The  Ilyksos  {Acoilemy,  Sept.  20, 1890). 
— "  Historical  research  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Hyksos  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — I.  A 
certain  number  of  non-Egyptian  kings  of  foreign 
origin,"  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  Menti,  ruled 
for  a  long  time  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Delta. 
II.  These  chose  as  their  capitals  the  cities  of 
Zoan  and  Avaris,  and  provided  them  with  strong 
fortifications.  III.  Tliey  adopted  not  only  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also 
their  official  language  and  writing,  and  the  order 
of  their  court  was  arranged  on  Egyptian  models. 
IV.  They  were  patrons  of  art,  and  Egyptian 
artists  erected,  after  the  ancient  models,  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  these  usurpers,  in  whose 
statues  tiiey  were  obliged  to  reproduce  the  Hyk- 
sos physiognomy,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
beard  and  head-dress,  as  well  as  other  variations 
of  their  costume.  "V.  They  honored  Sutekh, 
the  son  of  Nut,  as  the  supreme  god  of  their  newly 
acquired  country,  with  the  surname  Nub,  'the 
golden.'  He  was  the  origin  of  all  that  is  evil 
and  perverse  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world, 
the  opponent  of  good  and  the  enemy  of  light. 
In  the  cities  of  Zoan  and  Avaris,  splendid  temples 
were  constructed  in  honour  of  this  god,  and  other 
monuments  raised,  especially  Sphinxes,  carved 
out  of  stone  from  Syene.  VI.  In  all  probability 
one  of  them  was  the  founder  of  a  new  era,  which 
most  likely  began  with  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  second  Kamses,  four 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  of  this  reckoning 
which  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  Egyptians. 
VII.  The  Egyptians  were  indebted  to  their  con- 
tact with  them  for  much  useful  knowledge.  In 
particular  their  artistic  views  were  expanded  and 
new  forms  and  shapes,  notably  that  of  the  winged 
sphinx,  were  introduced,  the  Semitic  origin  of 
which  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  .  .  .  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments  designate  that  foreign 
Seople  who  once  ruled  in  Egypt  by  the  name  of 
len  or  Menti.  On  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Edffl  it  is  stated  that  '  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Aslier  are  called  Menti. ' ...  In  the  different 
languages,  .  .  .  and  in  the  different  periods  of 
history,  the  following  names  are  synonymous: 
Syria,  Rutennu  of  the  East,  Asher,  and  Menti. " — 
"  Since,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  and  best  in- 
vestigations in  the  province  of  ancient  EgypMan 
chronology,  we  reckon  the  year  1350  B.  C.  as  a 
mean  computation  for  the  reign  of  Ramses,  the 
reign  of  the  Hyksos  king.  Nub,  and  probably  its 
beginning,  falls  in  the  year  1750  B.  C,  that  is,  400 
years  before  liamses  II.    Although  we  are  com- 


pletely in  the  dark  as  to  the  place  King  Nub  oc- 
cupied in  the  succession  of  the  kindred  princes  of 
his  house  yet  the  number  mentioned  is  iu)portant, 
as  an  approximate  epoch  for  the  stay  of  the  foreign 
kings  in  Egypt.  According  to  the  statement  in 
the  Bible,  the  Hebrews  from  the  immigration  of 
Jacob  into  Egypt  until  the  Exodus  remained  430 
years  in  that  land.  Since  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Meneptah  II.,  the  son 
of  Ramses  II. —  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  — 
the  year  B.  C.  1300  may  be  an  approximate  date. 
If  we  add  to  this  430  years,  as  expressing  the 
total  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  we  arrive  at  the  year  1730  B.  C.  as  the 
approximate  date  for  the  immigration  of  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  and  for  the  time  of  the  official  career 
of  Joseph  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  In  other 
words,  the  time  of  Joseph  (1730  B.  C.)  must  have 
fallen  in  the  pericxl  of  the  Hyksos  domination, 
about  the  reign  of  the  above-mentioned  prince 
Nub  (1750  B.  C)."— H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Efjypt  under 
the  Pharaohs  {edition  of  1891,  by  M.  Brodrick),  pj). 
106-109,  and  126. — See  Jews:  TuE  Children  of 
IsKAEL  IN  Egypt. 

Also  in:  F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  Hist,  of  Egypt, 
ch.  4. 

About  B.  C.  1700-1400. — The  New  Empire. 
— The  Eighteenth  Dynasty. — "The  donuniou 
of  the  Hyksos  by  necessity  gave  rise  to  profound 
internal  divisions,  alike  in  the  different  princely 
families  and  in  the  native  population  itself.  Fac- 
tions became  rampant  in  various  districts,  and 
reached  the  highest  point  in  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Patoris  or  the  South  country 
against  the  people  of  Patomit  or  North  country, 
who  were  much  mixed  with  foreign  blood.  .  .  . 
From  this  condition  of  divided  power  and  of 
mutual  jealousy  the  foreign  rulers  obtained  their 
advantage  ind  their  chief  strength,  until  King 
Aahmes  made  himself  supreme.  — H.  Brugsch- 
Be^  ^gypt  under  the  Pharaohs  {edition  of  1891 ,  by 
M.  L.  drick).—"  The  duration  of  the  reign  of  this 
first  Pharaoh  of  the  New  Empire  was  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amenhotep 
I.  and  the, latter  by  his  sou  Thothmes  I.  "The 
reign  of  Thothmes  I.  .  .  .  derives  its  chief  dis- 
tinction from  the  fact  that,  at  this  period  of  their 
history,  the  Egyptians  for  the  first  time  carried 
their  arms  deep  into  Asia,  overrunning  Syria, 
and  even  invading  Mesopotamia,  or  the  tract 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Hitherto 
the  furthest  point  reached  in  this  direction  had 
been  Sharuhen  in  Southern  Palestine.  .  .  .  Syria 
was  hitherto  almost  an  undiscovered  region  to 
the  powerful  people  which  nurturing  its  strength 
in  the  Nile  valley,  had  remained  content  with  its 
own  natural  limits  and  scarcely  grasped  at  any 
conquests.  A  time  was  now  come  when  this 
comparative  quietude  and  absence  of  ambition 
were  about  to  cease.  Provoked  by  the  attack 
made  upon  her  from  the  side  of  Asia,  and  smart- 
ing from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  her  pride 
and  prosperity  by  the  Hyksos  during  the  period 
of  their  rule,  Egypt  now  set  herself  to  retaliate, 
and  for  three  centuries  continued  at  intervals  to 
poQr  her  armies  into  the  Eastern  continent,  and 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  over  the  extensive  and 
populous  regions  which  lay  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Zagros  mountain  range.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  her  con- 
quests; but  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  for  a  space  of  three  hundred  years 
Egypt  was  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
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aggressive  state  that  the  world  contained,  and 
held  a  dominion  that  has  as  much  riglit  to  be 
called  an  '  Empire  '  as  tlie  Assyrian,  the  Babylo- 
nian or  the  Persian.  While  Babylonia,  ruled  by 
Arab  concjuerors,  declined  in  strength,  and  As- 
syria proper  was  merely  struggling  into  inde- 
pendence, Egypt  put  forth  her  arm  and  grasped 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth's  surface."  The 
immediate  successor  of  Thothmes  I.  was  his  son, 
Thothmes  II. ,  who  reigned  in  association  with  a 
sister  of  masculine  character,  queen  Hatasu. 
The  strong-minded  queen,  moreover,  prolonged 
her  reign  after  the  death  of  this  elder  brother, 
until  a  vounger  brother,  Thothmes  III.  displaced 
her.  T^iie  Third  Thothmes  was  the  greatest  of 
Egyptian  conquerors  and  kings.  lie  carried  his 
arms  be3'ond  the  Euphrates,  wmning  a  memo- 
rable victory  at  Megiddo  over  the  confederated 
kings  of  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  coimtries. 
He  left  to  his  8<m  (Amenhotep  II.)  "a  dominion 
extending  about  1,100  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  (in  places)  4.'50  miles  from  we.st  to  east."  He 
was  a  great  builder,  I'kewise,  and  "has  left  the 
impress  of  his  preset  e  in  Egypt  more  widely 
than  almost  any  other  of  her  kmgs,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  supplied  to  the  great  capitals 
of  the  modern  world  their  most  striking  Egyp- 
tian monuments. "  The  larger  of  the  obelisks  now 
standing  in  Rome  and  Const'\ntinople,  as  well  as 
those  at  London  and  New  York  were  all  of  them 
produced  in  the  reign  of  this  magnificent  Pha- 
raoh. The  two  obelisks  last  named  stood  origin- 
ally, and  for  fourteen  centuries  ai  the  front  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  sun,  in  Heliopolis.  They 
were  removed  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  Augus- 
tus, B.  C.  23,  to  Alexandria,  where  they  took  in 
time  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  Needles, —  altliough 
Cleopatra  had  no  part  in  their  long  history. 
After  nineteen  centuries  more  of  rest,  these 
strangely  coveted  monuments  were  again  dis- 
turbed, and  transported  into  lands  which  their 
builder  knew  not  of.  The  later  kings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  seem  to  have,  none  of  them, 

{lossessed  the  energy  and  character  of  Thothmes 
II.  The  line  ended  about  1400  B.  C.  with  Ho- 
remheb,  who  left  no  heire. —  G.  Rawlinson,  Hist, 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  eh.  20. 

Also  in:  H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Egypt  under  the 
P/iaraohs,  ch.  13. — U.  II.  Gorringe,  Egyptian 
Obelisks. 

About  Bi  Ci  isoo«i4oo. — The  Tell  el-Amarna 
Tablets.— Correspondence  of  the  Ep^yptiaa 
kings  with  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine.— "Tlie  discovery 
made  in  1887  by  a  peasant  woman  of  Middle 
Egypt  may  be  described  as  the  most  important 
of  all  contributions  to  the  early  political  history 
of  Western  Asia.  We  have  become  possessed  of  a 
•correspondence,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century 
B.  C. ,  which  was  carried  on  during  the  reigns  of 
three  Egyptian  kings,  with  the  rulers  of  Babylon, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine, during  a  period  of  great  activity,  when 
revolutions  which  affected  the  whole  history  of 
the  east  shore  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
in  progress;  and  we  find  in  these  tablets  a  con- 
temporary picture  of  the  civilisation  of  the  age. 
.  .  .  The  TVjII  Amarna  tablets  represent  a  litera- 
ture equal  in  bulk  to  about  half  the  Pentateuch, 
and  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  political 
affairs.  They  are  clay  tablets,  varying  from  two 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  few  as  lar^e  as 
eighteen  inches,  covered  with  cuneiform  wnting 


generally  on  both  sides,  and  often  on  the  edges 
as  well.  The  peasantry  unearthed  nearly  the 
complete  collection,  including  some  320  pieces  in 
all;  and  explorers  afterwards  digging  on  the 
site  have  added  only  a  few  additional  fragments. 
The  greater  number  were  bought  for  the  Berlin 
Mu.seum,  while  eighty-two  were  acquired  for 
England,  and  the  rest  remain  either  in  the  Boulak 
Museum  at  Cairo,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the 
hands  of  private  collectors.  .  .  .  Tell  Amarna 
(apparently  '  the  mound  of  the  tumuli ')  is  an  im- 
portant ruiiKHl  site  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line 
south  of  Cairo.  Its  Egyptian  name  is  said  to  ha\  e 
been  Khu-en-aten,  'Glory  of  the  Sun-disk.'" — 
I'/ie  Tell  Amarna  Tablets  {EUnhnrgh  Ret.,  July, 
1893).— "  The  collection  of  Cuneiform  Tablets  re- 
cently found  [1887]  at  Tell  el-Amarna  in  Upper 
Egypt,  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  documents,  or  portions  of  documents. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  eighty-two  .  .  . 
the  Berlin  Museum  has  one  hundred  and  Mxty, 
a  large  number  being  fragments ;  the  Gizeh  Mu- 
seum has  sixty ;  and  a  few  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons.  ...  In  color  the  Tablets  vary 
from  a  light  to  a  dark  dust  tint,  and  from  a  llcsh- 
color  to  dark  brick-red.  The  nature  of  the  clay 
of  which  they  are  made  sometimes  indicates  the 
countries  from  which  they  come.  The  size  of 
the  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum  varies  from 
8f  inches  x4J  in.  to  2jt  in.  x  1}^  in. ;  the  longest 
text  contains  98  lines,  the  shortest  10.  .  .  .  The 
greater  number  are  rectangular,  and  a  few  are 
oval ;  and  they  differ  in  shape  from  any  other 
cuneiform  documents  known  to  us.  .  .  .  The 
writing  .  .  .  resembles  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Nco-Babylonian,  i.  c.,  the  simplification  of  the 
writing  of  the  first  Babylonian  Empire  used  com- 
monly in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  for  about  seven 
centuries  B.  C.  It  possesses,  however,  character- 
istics different  from  those  of  any  other  st"'  >f 
cuneiform  writing  of  any  period  now  knowu  to 
exist ;  and  nearly  every  tablet  contains  forms  of 
characters  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  pe- 
culiar to  the  Ninevite  or  Assyrian  style  of  writing. 
But,  compared  with  the  neat,  careful  hand  em- 
ployed in  the  official  documents  drawn  up  for  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  it  is  somewhat  coarse  and  care- 
less, and  suggests  the  work  of  unskilled  scribes. 
One  and  the  same  hand,  however,  appears  in  tab- 
lets which  come  from  the  same  person  and  the  same 
place.  On  some  of  the  large  tablets  the  writing  is 
bold  and  free ;  on  some  of  the  small  ones  the  char- 
acters are  confused  and  cramped,  and  are  groups 
of  strokes  rather  than  wedges.  The  spelling 
...  is  often  careless,  and  in  some  instances  syl- 
lables have  been  omitted.  At  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  the  irregular  spelling  is 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  scribe  or  to  dialectic 
peculiarities.  .  .  .  The  Semitic  dialect  in  which 
these  letters  are  written  is  Assyrian,  and  is,  in 
some  important  details,  closely  related  to  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament.  .  .  .  The  docu- 
ments were  most  probably  written  between  the 
years  B.  C.  1500  to  1450.  .  .  .  They  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  political  relations 
whicli  existed  between  the  kings  of  Western  Asia 
and  tlie  kings  of  Egypt,  and  prove  tliat  an  impor- 
tant trade  existed  between  the  two  countries 
from  very  early  times.  ...  A  large  number  of 
the  present  tablets  are  addressed  to  '  the  King  of 
Egypt,'  either  Ainenophis  III.  or  Amenophis  IV. 
Nearly  all  of  them  consist  of  reports  of  disasters 
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to  the  Egyptian  power  and  of  successful  intrigues 
against  it,  coupled  by  urgent  entreaties  for  help, 
pointing  to  a  condition  of  distraction  and  weak- 
ness in  Egypt.  .  .  .  Tlic  most  graphic  details  of 
the  disorganized  condition,  and  of  the  rival  fac- 
tions, of  the  Egyptian  dependencies  lying  on  the 
coastline  of  Phoenicia  and  Northern  Palestine, 
are  to  be  gathered   from  a  perusal  of  the  dis- 

{ latches  of  tlie  governors  of  the  cities  of  Byblos, 
Jeyrut  and  Tyre." —  The  Tell  el- Amama  Tablets 
ill  the  lintinh  Museum,  introd. — "  In  the  present 
stiite  of  Cuneiform  research  I  believe  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  translation  of  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  texts  which  would  entirely  satisfy  the 
expert  or  general  reader.  No  two  scholars  would 
agree  as  to  any  interpretation  which  might  be 
placed  upon  certain  rare  grammatical  forms  and 
unknown  words  in  the  Babylonian  text,  and  any 
literid  translation  in  a  modern  language  would 
not  be  understood  by  the  general  reader  on  ac- 
count of  the  involved  style  and  endless  repetition 
of  phrases  common  to  a  Semitic  idiom  and  dialect. 
About  the  general  meaning  of  the  contents  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  letters  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
make  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  each  letter, 
which  should,  as  a  rule,  satisfy  the  general  reader, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  a  guide  to  the  beginner 
in  cuneiform.  Summaries  of  the  contents  of  the 
Tell  el-Aniarna  tablets  in  the  British  Museum 
have  been  published  in  'The Tell el-Amarna Tab- 
lets in  the  British  Museum,  with  autotype  fac- 
similes,' printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  London, 
1893,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  transliteration, 
give.i  in  the  following  pages  may  form  a  useful 
suppicment  to  that  work.  .  .  .  No.  1.  A  Letter 
from  Egypt  —  Amenophis  IIL  to  Kallimma  (?) 
Sin,  K;ng  of  Karaduniyash,  referring  to  his  pro- 

Eosed  Marriage  with  Sukharti,'the  daughter  of 
;allimn.a-Sin,  and  containing  the  draft  of  a  com- 
mercial \reaty,  and  an  allusion  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  certain  chariots  and  horses.  No.  2. 
Letters  from  Babylonia — Burraburiyash,  King 
of  Karaduiiyash,  to  Amenophis  IV.,  referring 
to  the  friond.ihip  which  had  existed  between  their 
respeitivc  favhers,  and  thf>  lielp  which  had  been 
rendered  to  th'j  King  of  Egypt  by  Burraburiyash 
himself;  tho  receipt  of  two  manahs  of  gold  is 
acknowledged  and  a  petition  is  made  for  more. 
No.  3.  Burraburiyash,  King  of  Karaduniyash 
to  Amenophis  lY.,  complaining  that  the  Egyp- 
tian messenger  i\ad  visited  his  country  thrice 
without  bringi.ag  gifts,  and  that  they  withheld 
some  of  the  gold  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  Egypt ;  Burraburiyash  announces  the  des- 
patch of  a  gift  of  lapis-lazuli  for  the  Egyp- 
tian princess  who  was  his  son's  wife.  .  .  .  No.  80. 
Letter  from  Abi-milk;,  governor  of  Tyre,  to  the 
King  of  Egypt,  reporting  that  he  believes  Zim- 
rida  will  not  be  able  to  stir  up  disaffection  iu  the 
city  of  Sidon,  although  )ie  has  caused  much  hos- 
tility against  Tyre.  He  asks  for  help  to  protect 
the  city,  and  for  water  to  drink  and  wood  to  burn, 
and  he  sends  with  his  messenger  Ili-milki  live 
talents  of  copper  and  other  gifts  for  the  King  of 
Egypt.  He  reports  that  tin  King  of  Danuna  is 
dead  and  that  his  brother  reigns  in  Ixis  stead ;  one 
half  of  the  city  of  Ugarit  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire ;  the  soldiers  of  the  Khaf ti  have  departed ; 
Itagamapairi,  governor  of  Kedi^sh,  and  Aziiu  are 
fighting  against  Namyawiza.  If  the  King  of 
Egypt  will  but  send  a  few  troops,  a!l  will  be 
well  with  Tyre,  ,  .  .  No.  43.  Letter  from  the  gov- 


ernor of  a  town  in  Syria  to  the  King  of  Egypt, 
reporting  that  the  rebels  have  asserted  their  in- 
dependence; that  Biridashwi  has  stirred  up  re- 
bellion in  the  city  of  Inu-Amma;  that  its  people 
have  captured  chariots  in  the  city  of  Aslitarti: 
that  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  Buzruna  and  Kha- 
lunni  have  made  a  league  with  Biridashwi  to 
slay  Namyawiza  (who,  having  taken  refuge  in 
Damascus  and  1>  tacked  by  Arzawiya,  de- 

clared himself  1  a   vassal  of  Egypt);  that 

Arzawiya  v  -^nt  to  the  city  of  Gizza  and  after- 
wards captured  the  city  of  Shaddu ;  that  Itak- 
kama  ravaged  the  country  of  Gizza;  and  that 
Arzawiya  and  Biridashwi  have  wasted  the  coun- 
try of  Abitu.  No.  44.  Continuation  (?)  of  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  Egypt,  reporting  that,  owing  to 
the  hostilities  of  Abd-Ashirta,  Khaya,  an  official, 
was  unable  to  send  ships  to  tlie  country  of 
Amurri,  as  he  had  promised.  The  ships  from 
Arvad  wliirh  the  writer  has  in  his  charge,  lack 
their  full  implement  of  men  for  war  service, 
and  he  ui  the  king  to  make  use  of  the  ships 
and  crews  w  lilch  he  has  had  with  him  in  Egypt. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  also  urges  the  King  of 
Egypt  to  appoint  an  Egyptian  ollicial  overthe 
naval  affairs  of  Sidon,  Beyrut  and  Arvad,  and  to 
seize  Abd-Ashirta  and  put  him  under  restraint 
to  prevent  him  obstructing  the  manning  of  the 
ships  of  war.  .  .  .  No.  58.  Letter  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  district  in  Palestine  (?)  to  the  governors 
of  neighbouring  states  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in- 
forming them  that  he  is  about  to  send  1<is  mes- 
senger Akiya  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Egypt, 
and  to  place  himself  and  every  thn\g  that  he  has 
at  his  disposal.  Akiya  will  go  to  Egypt  by  the 
way  of  Canaan,  and  the  writer  of  this  letter  sug- 
gests that  any  gifts  they  may  have  to  send  to 
Egypt  should  be  carried  by  him,  for  Akiya  is  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  man. " —  C.  Bezold,  Ori- 
ental Diplomacy  :  Being  the  transliterated  text  of 
the  Cuneiform  Despatches,  preface. —  Under  the 
title  of  "The  Story  of  a  'Tell,'"  Mr.  W.  M> 
Flinders  Petrie,  the  successful  excavator  and  ex- 
plorer of  Egyptian  antiquities,  gave  a  lecture  in 
London,  in  June,  1892,  in  which  he  described 
the  work  and  the  results  of  an  excavation  then 
in  progress  under  his  direction  on  the  supposed 
sits  of  Lachish,  at  a  point  where  the  maritime 
plain  of  Philistia  rises  to  the  mountains  of  Juda>a, 
on  the  route  from  Egypt  into  Asia.  The 
chairman  who  introduced  Mr.  Petrie  defined  the 
word  ' '  Tell "  as  follows :  "A  Tell  is  a  mound 
of  earth  showing  by  the  presence  of  broken  pot- 
tery or  worked  stone  that  it  is  the  site  of  a 
ruined  city  or  village.  In  England  when  a  house 
falls  down  or  is  pulled  down  the  materials  are 
usually  worth  the  expense  of  removing  for  use 
in  some  new  building.  But  in  Egypt  common 
houses  have  for  thousands  of  years  been  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  in  Palestine  of  rough  rubble 
walling,  which,  on  falling,  produces  many  chips, 
with  thick  flat  roofs  of  plaster.  It  is  thus  often 
less  trouble  to  get  new  than  to  use  old  material ; 
the  sites  of  towns  grow  in  height,  and  depres- 
s'ons  are  tilled  up."  The  mound  excavated  by 
Jlr.  Petrie  is  knc  wn  as  Tell  el  Ilesy.  After  he 
left  the  work  it  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bliss,  and 
Mr.  Petrie  in  his  lecture  says-  "The  last  news  is 
that  Mr.  Bliss  has  found  the  long  looked  for 
prize,  a  cuneiform  tablet.  .  .  .  From  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writing,  which  is  the  same  as  on  the 
tablets  written  in  Palestine  iu  1400  B.  C. ,  to  the 
Egyptian  king  at  Tel  el  Amama,  wc  have  a  close 
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agreement  regarding  the  chronology  of  the  town. 
Further,  it  mentions  Zimrida  as  a  governor,  and 
this  same  man  appears  as  governor  of  Lachish 
on  the  tablets  found  at  Tel  el  Amarna.  Wo 
have  thus  at  last  picked  up  the  other  end  of  the 
broken  chain  of  correspondence  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  of  which  one  part  was  so  unex- 
pectedly found  in  Egypt  a  few  years  ago  on  tlie 
tablets  at  Tel  el  Amarna ;  and  we  may  hope  now 
to  recover  the  Palestinian  part  of  this  intercourse 
and  so  establish  the  pre-Israelite  history  of  the 
land."— W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Story  of  a  •'  Tell" 
{The  City  and  the  Land,  led.  6). —  See,  also, 
Palestine. 

Also  in:  C.  R.  Conder,  The  Tell  Amarna 
Tablets,  translated. 

About  B.  C.  1400-1200. — The  first  of  the 
Ramesides. — The  Pharaohs  of  the  Oppres- 
sion and  the  Exodus. — "  Under  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty,  which  acquired  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Har-em-IIebi  [or  Hor-em-heb]  the  for- 
tune of  Egypt  maintained  to  some  extent  its 
ascendancy ;  but,  though  the  reigns  of  some  war- 
like kings  tlirow  a  bright  light  on  this  epoch,  the 
shade  of  approaching  trouble  already  darljens 
tlie  horizon."  Ramses  I.  and  his  son,  or  son-in- 
law,  Seti  I. ,  were  involved  in  troublesome  wars 
with  the  rising  power  of  the  Hittites,  in  Syria, 
and  with  the  Sliasu  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Seti 
was  also  at  war  with  the  Libyans,  who  then 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Egyptian  history. 
His  son  Itamses  II.,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks, 
who  reigned  for  sixty-seVen  years,  in  the  four- 
teenth century  B.  C,  has  always  been  the  most 
famous  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and,  by  modern 
discovery,  has  been  made  the  most  interesting  of 
them  to  the  Christian  world.  He  was  a  busy 
and  boastful  warrior,  who  accomplished  no  im- 
portant conquests;  but  "among  the  Pharaohs 
he  is  the  builder  'par  excellence.'  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  in  Egypt  a  ruin  or  an  ancient 
mound,  without  reading  his  name.".  .  .  It  was 
to  these  works,  probably,  that  the  Israelites 
then  in  Egypt  were  forced  to  contribute  their 
labor;  for  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  is 
identified,  by  most  scholars  of  the  present  day, 
with  this  building  and  boasting  Sesostris. —  F. 
Lenormant  and  E.  Chevallier,  Manual  of  the 
Ancient  Hist,  of  tlie  East,  bk.  3.  ch.  3.— "The 
extreme  length  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  was,  as 
in  other  histories,  the  cause  of  subsequent  weak- 
ness and  disaster.  His  successor  was  an  aged 
son,  Menptah,  who  had  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  were  easily  overcome  by  the  youth  of 
his  energetic  father.  The  Libyans  and  their 
maritime  allies  broke  the  long  tranquillity  of 
Egypt  by  a  formidable  invasion  and  temporary 
conquest  of  the  north-west.  The  power  of  the 
monarchy  was  thus  shaken,  and  the  old  king 
was  not  the  leader  to  restore  it.  His  obscure 
reign  was  followed  by  others  even  obscurer,  and 
the  Nineteeutli  Dynastj'  ended  in  complete  an- 
arciiy,  which  reached  its  height  when  a  Syrian 
chief,  in  what  manner  wo  know  not,  gained  the 
rule  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  to  the  reign  of 
Menptah  that  Egyptian  tradition  assigned  the 
Exodus,  and  nioclern  rcsearcli  has  come  to  a 
general  agreement  that  thi.s  is  its  true  place  in 
Egyptian  history.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  the  duration  of  the  oppression  of  the  Israel- 
ites, nor  the  condition  of  Lower  Egypt  during 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  which,  according  to 
the  hypothesis  here  adopted,  corresponds  to  a 


great  part  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  from  the  Bible  that  the  oppression 
did  not  begin  till  after  the  period  of  Joseph's 
contemporaries,  and  had  lasted  eighty  years  ha- 
fore  the  Exodus.  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
this  was  the  actual  beginning  of  the  oppression, 
for  it  is  very  improbable  that  two  separate 
Pharaohs  are  intended  by  the  '  new  king  which 
knew  not  Joseph '  and  the  builder  of  Rameses, 
or,  in  other  words,  Ramses  II.,  and  the  time 
from  the  accession  of  Ramses  II.  to  the  end  of 
Menptah's  reign  can  have  little  exceeded  the 
eighty  years  of  Scripture  between  the  birii  of 
Moses  and  the  Exodus.  ...  If  the  adjustment 
of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  history  for  the  oppres- 
sion, as  stated  above,  be  accepted,  Ramses  II. 
was  probably  the  first,  and  certainly  the  great 
oppressor.  His  character  suits  this  theory ;  he 
was  an  imdoubted  autocrat  who  .  .  .  covered 
Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia  with  vast  structures  that 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  slave-labor  on 
the  largest  scale." — R.  S.  Poole,  Ancient  Egypt 
(Contemp.  liev.,  Mar.,  1879). 

Also  in:  H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Egypt  Under  the 
Pharaohs,  ch.  14. —  H.  G.  Tomkins,  Life  and 
T'imes  of  Joseph. — See,  also:  Jews:  The  Chil- 
dren OK  Israel  in  Egypt. 

About  B.  C.  1300.— Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 
See  Jews:  Tfie  Roite  of  the  Exodus. 

About  B.  C.  1200-670.— The  decline  of  the 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs. —  From  the  an:\rchy  in 
which  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  came  to  its  end, 
order  was  presently  rristored  by  the  seating  in 
power  of  a  new  family,  which  claimed  to  be  of 
the  Ranieside  stock.  The  second  of  its  kings, 
who  called  himself  Ramses  III.  and  who  is 
believed  to  be  the  Rhampsinitus  of  the  Greeks, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
monarchs  of  his  line.  The  security  and  prosper- 
ity of  Egypt  were  recovered  under  his  reign  and 
he  left  it  in  a  state  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
promised  the  rapid  decay  which  ensued.  "  It  is 
ditficult  to  understand  and  account  for  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  colhpse. 
.  .  .  The  hieratic  chiefs,  the  high  priest-,  of  the 
god  Amnion  at  Thebes,  gradually  incret  -ed  in 
power,  usurped  one  after  another  the  prt-.oga- 
tlves  of  the  Pharaohs,  by  degrees  reduced  i,heir 
authority  to  a  shadow,  and  ended  with  an  open 
assumption  not  only  of  the  functions,  but  of  the 
very  insignia  of  royalty.  A  space  of  nearly  two 
centuries  elapsed,  however,  before  this  change 
was  complfte.  Ten  princes  of  the  name  of 
Ramses,  and  one  called  Meri-Tum,  all  of  them 
connected  by  blood  with  the  great  Rameside 
house,  bore  the  royal  title  and  occupied  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  space  between  B.  C.  1280 
and  B.  C.  1100.  Egyptian  history  during  this 
period  is  almost  wholly  a  blank.  No  military 
expeditions  are  conducted  —  no  great  buildings 
are  reared  — art  almost  disappears  —  literature 
holds  her  tongue. "  Then  came  the  dynasty  of 
the  priest-kings,  founded  by  Her-IIor.  which 
held  the  throne  for  more  than  a  century  r.nd  was 
contemporary  in  its  latter  years  with  David  and 
Solomon.  The  Twenty-Second  Dynasty  which 
succeeded  had  its  capital  at  Bubastis  and  is  con- 
cluded by  Dr.  Brugscli  to  have  been  a  line  of 
Assyrian  kings,  representing  an  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Egyjit  by  Nimrod,  the  great  king  of 
Assyria.  Other  Egyptologists  disagree  with  Dr. 
Brugsch  in  this,  and  Prof.  Rawlinson,  the  his- 
torian of  Assyria,  finds  objections  to  the  hypothe- 
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sis  from  his  own  point  of  view.  The  prominent 
monarcii  of  tliis  dynasty  was  the  Sheslionk  of 
Biblical  hi-story,  who  sheltered  Jeroboam,  in- 
vaded Palestine  and  plundered  Jerusi\lem. 
Before  this  dynasty  came  to  an  end  it  had  lost 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  at  large,  and  its  Pha- 
raolis  contended  with  various  rivals  and  invaders. 
Among  the  latter,  power  grew  in  the  hands  of  a 
race  of  Ethiopians,  who  had  risen  to  importance 
at  Napata,  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  who  extended 
their  power,  at  last,  over  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
The  Ethiopian  domination  was  maintained  for 
two-thirds  of  a  century,  until  the  great  wave  of 
Assyrian  conquest  broke  upon  Egypt  in  673 
B.  C.  and  swept  over  it,  driving  the  Ethiopians 
back  to  Napata  and  MeroG. — G.  Rawlinson,  Hist, 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  25. 

Also  in:  II.  Brugsch-Bey,  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,  ch.  15-18.— E.  Wi'son,  Egypt  of  the 
Past,  ch.  8. — See,  also,  Ethiopia. 

B.  C.  670-525. — Assyrian  conquest  and  re- 
stored independence. — The  Twenty-sixth  Dy- 
nasty.— The  Greeks  at  Naucratis.  —  Although 
Syria  and  Palestine  had  then  been  suffering  for 
more  than  a  century  from  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  Assyrians,  it  was  not  until  670  B.  C. ,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Rawlinson,  that  Esarhaddon 
passed  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  and  made  him- 
self master  of  that  country.  His  father  Senna- 
cherib, had  attempted  the  invasion  thirty  years 
before,  at  the  time  of  his  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
had  recoiled  before  some  mysterious  calamity 
•which  impelled  him  to  a  sudden  retreat.  The 
son  avenged  his  father's  failure.  The  Ethiopian 
masters  of  Egypt  were  expelled  and  the  Assyrian 
took  their  place.  He  "broke  up  the  country  into 
twenty  governments,  appointing  in  each  town  a 
ruler  who  bore  the  title  of  king,  but  placing  all 
the  others  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  authority 
of  the  prince  who  reigned  at  Memphis.  This 
was  Neco,  the  father  of  Psammetichus  (Psama- 
tik  I.)  —  a  native  Egyptian  of  whom  we  have 
some  mention  both  in  Herodotus  and  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Manetho.  The  remaining  rulers  were 
likewise,  for  the  most  part,  native  Egyptians." 
These  arrangements  were  soon  broken  up  by  the 
expelled  Ethiopian  king,  Tirhakah,  who  rallied 
his  forces  and  swept  the  Assyrian  kinglets  out  of 
the  country ;  but  Asshur-bani-pal,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Esarhaddon,  made  his  appearance  with 
an  army  in  668  or  667  B.  C.  and  Tirhakah  fled 
before  him.  Again  and  again  this  occurred,  and 
for  twenty  years  Egypt  was  torn  between  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Ethiopians,  in  their  struggle 
for  the  pos.scssion  of  her.  At  length,  out  of  the 
chaos  produced  by  these  conflicts  there  emerged 
a  native  ruler  —  the  Psammetichus  mentioned 
above  —who  subjugated  his  fellow  princes  and 
established  a  new  Egyptian  monarchy,  which 
defended  itself  with  success  against  Assyria  and 
Ethiopia,  alike.  The  Twenty-Sixth  Dynasty,  of 
Sais,  founded  by  Psammetichus,  is  suspected  to 
have  been  of  Libyan  descent.  It  ruled  Egypt 
until  the  Persian  conquest,  and  brought  a  great 
new  influence  to  bear  on  the  country  and  people, 
by  the  introduction  of  Greek  soldiers  and  traders. 
It  was  under  this  dynasty  that  the  Greek  city  of 
Naucratis  was  founded,  on  the  Canobic  branch  of 
the  Nile.— G.  Rawlinson,  The  Five  Great  Mon- 
archies: Assyria,  ch.  9. — The  site  of  Naucratis, 
near  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile,  was  de- 
termined by  excavations  which  Mr.  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie  begaa  in  1884,  and  from  which 


much  has  been  learned  of  the  history  of  the  city 
and  of  early  relations  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks.  It  is  concluded  that  the  settlement 
of  Naucratis  dates  from  about  660  B.  C. — 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Psammitichus  —  and  that  its  Greek  founders  be- 
came the  allies  of  that  monarch  and  his  succes- 
sors against  their  enemies.  "All are  agreed  that 
before  the  reign  of  Psammitichus  and  the  found- 
ing of  Naucratis,  Egypt  was  a  sealed  book  to 
the  Greeks.  It  is  likely  that  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  from  time  to  time  the  subjects  of  the 
Pharaohs,  were  admitted,  where  aliens  like  the 
Greeks  were  excluded.  We  have  indeed  positive 
evidence  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  wish  strange 
countries  to  learn  their  art,  for  in  a  treaty  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hittites  it  is  stipulated  that 
neither  country  shall  harbour  fugitive  artists 
from  the  other.  But  however  the  fact  may  be 
accounted  for,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  long 
before  Psammitichus  threw  Egypt  open  to  the 
foreigner,  the  Phoenicians  had  studied  in  the 
school  of  Egyptian  art,  and  learned  to  copy  all 
sorts  of  handiwork  procured  from  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  .  .  .  According  to  Herodotus  and  Dlo- 
dorus,  the  favour  shown  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
King  was  the  cause  of  a  great  revolt  of  the  native 
Egyptian  troops,  who  left  the  frontier- fortresses, 
and  inarched  south  beyond  Elephantine,  where 
they  settled,  resisting  all  the  entreaties  of  Psam- 
mitichus, who  naturally  deplored  the  loss  of  the 
mainstay  of  his  dominions,  and  developed  into 
the  race  of  the  Sebridae.  Wiedemann,  however, 
rejects  the  whole  story  as  unhistorical,  and  cer- 
tamly,  if  we  closely  consider  it,  it  contains  great 
inherent  improbabilities.  .  .  .  Psammitichus  died 
in  B.  C.  610,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Necho,  who  was  his  equal  in  enterprise  and 
vigour.  This  King  paid  great  attention  to  the 
fleet  of  Egypt,  and  Greek  shipwrights  were 
set  to  work  on  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas  to  build  triremes  for  the  State  navy.  A 
fleet  of  his  ships,  Ave  are  told,  succeeded  in  sail- 
ing round  Africa,  a  very  great  feat  for  the  age. 
The  King  even  attempted  the  task,  of  which  the 
completion  was  reserved  for  the  Persian  Darius, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  Trajan,  of  making  a  canal 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea.  Herod- 
otus says  that,  after  sacrificing  the  lives  of 
120,000  men  to  the  labour  and  heat  of  the  task, 
he  gave  it  up,  in  consequence  of  the  warning  of 
an  oracle  that  he  w.is  toiling  only  for  the  barba- 
rians. .  .  .  Necho,  like  his  father,  must  needs 
try  the  edge  of  his  new  weapon,  the  Ionian  mer- 
cenaries, on  Asia.  At  first  he  was  successful. 
Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  came  out  against  him, 
but  was  slain,  and  his  army  dispersed.  Greek 
valour  carried  Necho  as  fir  os  the  Euphrates. 
.  .  .  But  Nebuchadnezzar,  .sou  of  the  King  of 
Babylon,  marched  against  the  invaders,  and  de- 
feated them  in  a  great  battle  near  Carchemish. 
His  father's  death  recalled  him  to  Babylon,  and 
Egypt  was  for  the  moment  saved  from  counter- 
invasion  by  the  stubborn  resistance  offered  to  the 
Babylonian  arms  by  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah, 
a  resistance  fatal  to  the  Jewish  race ;  for  Jerusa- 
lem was  captured  after  a  long  sie^e,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity.  Of  Psam- 
mitichus II.,  who  succeeded  Necho,  we  should 
know  but  little  were  it  not  for  the  archaeological 
record.  Herodotus  only  says  that  he  attacked 
Ethiopia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  six  years. 
But  of  the  expedition  thus  summarily  recorded 
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we  have  a  lasting  and  memorable  result  in  the 
well-known  iuscriptions  written  by  Khodians 
and  other  Greek  mercenaries  on  the  legs  of  the 
colossi  at  Abu  Simbel  in  Nubia,  which  record 
how  certain  of  them  camo  thither  in  the  reign  of 
Psammitichus,  pushing  up  the  river  in  boats  as 
far  as  it  was  navigable,  that  is,  perhaps,  up  to  the 
second  cataract.  .  .  .  Apries,  the  Hophra  of  tlie 
Bible,  was  the  next  king.  The  early  part  of  his 
reign  was  marked  by  successful  warfare  against 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  peoples  of  Syria;  but, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
a  footing  in  Asia  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  and 
warlike  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  hostility  which 
prevailed  between  Egypt  and  Babylon  at  this 
time  caused  King  Apries  to  open  a  refuge  for 
those  Jews  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  assigned  to  their  leaders, 
among  whom  were  the  daughters  of  the  King 
of  Judah,  a  palace  of  his  own  at  Daphnae, 
'Pharaoh's  house  at  Tahpanhes,' as  it  is  called 
by  Jeremiah.  That  prophet  was  among  the 
fugitives,  and  uttered  in  the  palace  a  notable 
prophecy  (xliii.  9)  that  King  Nebuchadnezzar 
should  come  and  spread  his  conquering  tent  over 
the  pavement  before  it.  Formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  this  prophecy  remained  unfulfilled, 
but  this  opinion  has  to  be  abandoned.  Recently- 
discovered  Egyptian  and  Bu.bylonian  inscriptions 
prove  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Egypt  as 
far  as  Syene.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  Apries  was 
brought  about  by  his  ingratitude  to  the  Greeks, 
and  his  contempt  for  the  lives  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. He  had  formed  the  project  of  bringing 
under  his  sway  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Cyrenaica. 
.  .  .  Apries  despatched  against  Cyrene  a  large 
force ;  but  the  Cyreneans  bravely  defended  them- 
selves, and  as  the  Egyptians  on  this  occasion 
marched  without  their  Greek  allies,  they  were 
entirely  defeuled,  and  most  of  them  perished  by 
the  sword,  or  in  the  deserts  which  separate  Cy- 
rene from  Egypt.  The  defeated  troops,  and 
their  countrymen  who  remained  behind  in  gar- 
rison in  Egypt,  imputed  the  disaster  to  treachery 
on  the  part  of  Apries.  .  .  .  They  revolted,  and 
chose  as  their  leader  Amasis,  a  man  of  experience 
and  daring.  But  Apries,  though  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  hoped  still  to  maintain  his  throne  by 
Greek  aid.  At  the  head  of  30,000  lonians  and 
Carians  he  marched  against  Amasis.  At  Mo- 
memphis  a  battle  took  place  between  the  rival 
kings  and  between  the  rival  nations;  but  the 
numbers  of  the  Egyptians  prevtiled  over  the 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  mercenaries,  and 
Apries  was  defeated  and  captured  by  his  rival, 
who,  however,  allowed  him  for  some  years  to 
retain  the  name  of  joint-king.  It  is  the  best 
possible  proof  of  the  solidity  of  Greek  influence 
m  Egypt  at  this  time  that  Amasis,  though  set  on 
the  throne  by  the  native  army  after  a  victory 
over  the  Greek  mercenaries,  yet  did  not  expel 
these  latter  from  Egypt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
raised  them  to  higher  favour  than  before.  .  .  . 
In  the  delightful  dawn  of  connected  European 
history  we  see  Amasis  as  a  wise  and  wealthy 
prince,  ruling  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  Poly- 
crates  was  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  when  Croesus 
of  Lydia,  the  richest  king  of  his  time,  was  be- 
ginnmg  to  be  alarmed  by  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  Persian  power  under  Cyrus.  ...  In  the 
days  of  Psammitichus  III. ,  the  son  of  Amasis, 
the  storm  which  had  overshadowed  Asia  broke 
upon  Egypt.     One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 


mercenaries  in  Egypt  named  Phanes,  a  native  of 
Ilalicamassus,  made  his  way  to  tlie  Persian 
Court,  and  persuaded  Cambyses,  who,  according 
to  the  story,  had  received  from  Amasis  one  of 
those  affronts  which  have  so  often  produced  wars 
between  despots,  to  invade  Egypt  in  full  force. " — 
P.  Ganlner,  JVew  Compters  in  Greek  History,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  W.  31.  F.  Petrie,  Naukratia.  —  See, 
also,  Naukratis. 

B.  C.  535-332. — Persian  conquest  and  sov- 
ereignty.—  riio  kings  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  or 
Saite  Dynasty  maintained  the  independence  of 
Egypt  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  even 
revived  its  military  glories  briefly,  by  Necho's 
ephemeral  conquests  m  Syria  and  his  overthrow 
of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  In  the  meantime,  As- 
syria and  BabylRuia  had  fallen  and  the  Persian 
power  raised  up  by  Cyrus  had  taken  their  place. 
In  his  own  time,  Cyrus  did  not  finish  a  plan  of 
conquest  which  included  Egypt;  his  son  Cam- 
byses took  up  the  task.  "It  appears  that  four 
years  were  consumed  by  the  Persian  monarcli  in 
his  preparations  for  his  Egyptian  expedition.  It 
was  not  until  B.  C.  525  that  he  entered  Egypt  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  and  fought  the  greatbattlo 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  country.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  bloody  [see  Persia  :  B.  C. 
549-521].  Psammenitus,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  A.masis,  had  the  services,  not  only  of  his 
Egyptian  subjects,  but  of  a  large  body  of  mer- 
cenaries besides,  Greeks  and  Carians.  ...  In 
spite  of  their  courage  and  fanaticism,  the  Egyp- 
tian army  was  completely  defeated.  .  .  .  The 
conquest  of  Egypt  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  .  .  .  Even  the 
Greeks  of  the  more  remote  Barca  and  Cyrene 
sent  gifts  to  the  conqueror  and  consented  to  be- 
come his  tributaries."  But  Cambyses  wasted 
50,000  men  in  a  disastrous  expedition  through 
the  Libyan  desert  to  Ammon,  and  he  retreated 
from  Ethiopia  with  loss  and  shame.  An  at- 
tempted rising  of  the  Egyptians,  before  he  had 
quitted  their  country,  was  crushed  with  merci- 
less severity.  The  deities,  the  temples  and  the 
priests  of  Egypt  were  treated  with  insult  and 
contempt  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  broken.  "Egypt  became 
now  for  a  full  generation  the  obsequious  slave  of 
Persia,  and  gave  no  more  trouble  to  her  subju- 
gator than  the  weakest,  oi  the  most  contented, 
of  the  provinces." — Geo.  Rawlinson,  The  Five 
Oreat Monarchies :  Persia,  ch.  7. — "The  Persian 
kings,  from  Cambyses  to  Darius  II.  Nothus,  are 
enrolled  as  the  Tw?nty-Seventh  Dynasty  of  Man- 
etho.  The  ensuing  revolts  [see  Athens:  B.  C. 
460-449]  are  recognized  in  the  Twenty-Eighth 
(Saite)  Dynasty,  consirting  only  of  Amyrtajus, 
who  restored  the  independence  of  Egypt  (B.  C. 
414-408),  and  the  Twenty -Ninth  (Mendesian)and 
Thirtieth  (Sebennyte)  Dynasties  (about  B.  C.  408- 
353),  of  whose  intricate  history  we  need  only 
here  say  that  they  ruled  with  great  prosperity 
and  have  left  beautiful  monuments  of  art.  The 
last  king"  of  independent  Egypt  was  Nectanebo 
II.,  who  succumbed  to  the  invasion  of  Artaxer- 
xes  Ochus,  and  fled  to  Ethiopia  (B.  C.  3.53). 
The  last  three  kings  of  Persia,  Ochus,  Arse«., 
and  Darius  Codomannus,  form  the  Thirty-Firei; 
Dynasty  of  Manetho,  ending  with  the  submis 
sion  of  Egypt  to  Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C. 
332)."— P.  Smith,  Ancient  Hist.  o^.  the  East  {Stu- 
dents'), ch.  8. 

iUiSO  IN :  S.  Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ch.  5. 
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B.  C.  333. — Alexander's  conquest. — "In  the 

BuiniiuT  of  332  [after  tlu;  siege  and  destruction 
of  Tyre  —  see  Tvhe:  B.  C  332,  iind  Macedonia, 
&c. :  B.  C.  334-330]  Alexander  set  forward  on 
his  march  toward  Egypt,  accompanied  by  the 
lleot,  which  he  had  placed  imder  the  orders  of 
Ilepheestion. "  But,  being  detained  on  the  way 
several  months  by  the  siege  of  Gaza,  it  was  not 
before  December  that  he  entered  Egypt.  ' '  He 
might  safely  reckon  not  merely  on  an  easy  con- 
quest, but  on  an  ardent  reception,  from  a  people 
who  l)urnt  to  shake  off  the  Persian  tyranny. 
.  .  .  Mazaces  [the  Persian  commander]  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  became 
aware  that  all  resistance  to  Alexander  would  be 
useless,  and  met  lum  with  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion. At  Pelusium  he  found  the  fleet,  and,  hav- 
ing left  a  garrison  in  the  fortress,  ordered  it  to 
proceed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Alcmphis,  while  he 
marched  across  the  desert.  Here  he  conciliated 
the  Egyptians  by  the  honours  which  he  paid 
to  all  their  gods,  especially  to  Apis,  who  had 
been  so  cruelly  insulted  by  the  Persian  invaders. 
...  He  then  embarked,  and'dropt  down  the 
western  or  Canobic  arm  of  the  river  to  Cano- 
bus,  to  survey  the  extremity  of  the  Delta  on 
that  side,  and  having  sailed  round  the  lake 
Mareotis,  landed  on  the  narrow  belt  of  low  ground 
which  parts  it  from  the  sea,  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  violence  of  the  northern  gales  ...  by 
a  long  ridge  of  rock,  then  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  channel,  nearly  a  mile  (seven 
stades)  broad  and  forming  the  isle  of  Pharos.  On 
this  site  stood  the  village  of  Racotis,  where  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt  had  stationed  a  permanent 
guard  to  protect  this  entrance  of  their  dominions 
from  adventurers.  .  .  .  Alexander's  keen  eye 
was  immediately  struck  by  the  advantages  of 
this  position  for  a  city,  which  should  become  a 
great  emporium  of  commerce,  and  a  link  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  ...  He  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  beginning  of  the  work,  him- 
self traced  the  outline,  which  was  suggested  by 
the  natural  features  of  the  ground  itself,  and 
marked  the  site  of  some  of  the  principal  build- 
ings, squares,  palacos  and  temples"  (see  Alex- 
andria: B.  C.  332).  Alexander  remained  in 
Egypt  until  the  spring  of  331,  arranging  the 
occupation  and  administration  of  the  country. 
"The  system  which  he  established  served  in  some 
pc'nts  as  a  model  for  the  policy  of  Rome  under 
the  Emperors. "  Before  quitting  the  country  he 
made  a  toilsome  march  along  the  coast,  west- 
ward, and  thence,  far  into  the  desert,  to  visit  the 
famous  oracle  of  Ammon. — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ch.  50. 

B,  C.  323-30.— The  kinedom  of  the 
Ptolemies. — In  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great  between  his  generals,  when 
he  died,  Ptolemy  Lagus  —  reputed  to  be  a 
natural  son  of  Alexander's  father  Philip — chose 
Egypt  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  323-316),  with  a 
modesty  which  proved  to  be  wise.  In  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  it  was 
the  country  most  easily  to  be  held  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  by  reason  of  the  sea  and  desert 
which  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  resulted  from  the  prudence  of  Ptolemy  that 
he  founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted  longer  and 
'  n  joyed  more  security  and  prosperity  than  any 
other  among  the  monarchies  of  the  Diadochi. 
He  was  king  of  Egypt,  in  fact,  for  seventeen 
years   before,   in  807,   B.   C,   he  ventured    to 


assume  the  name  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  310- 
301).  Meantime,  he  had  added  to  his  dominion 
the  little  Greek  state  of  Cvrene,  on  the  African 
coast  with  Phoenicia,  Ju^wa,  Ccele-Syria,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  These  latter  became  dis- 
puted territory,  fought  over  for  two  centuries, 
between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids,  some- 
times dominated  by  the  one  and  sometimes  by 
the  other  (see  SELEUCiDiB:  B.  C.  281-224,  and 
224-187).  At  its  greatest  extent,  the  dominion 
of  the  Ptolemies,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
son  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  included  large  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  manj'  of  the  Greek  islands. 
Egypt  and  Cyiene  they  held,  with  little  disturb- 
ance, until  Rome  absorbed  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  vices  which  the  family  of  Ptolemy 
developed,  and  which  were  as  rank  of  their  kind 
as  history  can  show,  Egypt  under  their  rule 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
countries  of  the  time.  In  Alexandria,  they  more 
than  realized  the  dream  of  its  3Iacedonian  pro- 
jector. They  made  it  not  only  the  wealthiest 
city  of  their  day,  but  the  greatest  seat  of  learn- 
ing,—  the  successor  of  Athens  as  the  capital  of 
Greek  civilization  in  the  ancient  world. — S. 
Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ch.  7-12.— The  first 
Ptolemy  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  284  B.  C,  and  died  in  the 
second  year  following.  See  Macedonia  :  B.  C 
397-280.— "  Although  the  political  constitution 
of  Egypt  was  not  greatiy  altered  when  the  land 
fell  into  Greek  hands,  yet  in  other  respects  great 
changes  took  place.  The  mere  fact  that  Egypt 
took  its  place  among  a  family  of  Hellenistic 
nations,  instead  of  claiming  as  of  old  a  proud 
isolation,  must  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
trade,  the  manufactures,  and  the  customM  of  the 
country.  To  begin  with  trade.  Under  the 
native  kings  Egypt  had  scarcely  any  external 
trade,  and  trade  could  scarcely  spring  up  during 
the  wars  with  Persia.  But  under  the  Ptolemies, 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Sicily,  Syria  or 
Greece,  would  naturally  and  necessarily  advance 
rapidly.  Egypt  produced  manufactured  goods 
which  were  everywhere  in  demand ;  fine  linen, 
ivory,  porcelain,  notably  that  papyrus  which 
Egypt  alone  produced,  and  which  was  necessary 
to  the  growing  trade  in  manuscripts.  Artificial 
barriers  being  once  removed,  enterprising  traders 
of  Corinth  and  Tarentum,  Ephesus  and  Rhodes, 
would  naturally  seek  these  goods  in  Egypt, 
bringing  in  return  whatever  of  most  attractive 
their  own  countries  had  to  offer.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  subjects  of  the  Ptolemies 
seldom  or  never  had  the  courage  to  sail  direct 
down  the  Red  Sea  to  India.  In  Roman  times 
this  voyage  became  not  unusual,  but  at  an 
earlier  time  the  Indian  trade  was  principally  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Nevertheless  the  commerce  of 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  spread  eastwards  as 
well  a.s  westwards.  The  important  towns  of 
Arsinoe  and  Berenice  arose  on  the  Red  Sea  as 
emporia  of  the  Arabian  trade.  And  as  always 
happens  when  Egypt  is  in  vigorous  hands,  the 
limits  of  Egyptian  rule  and  commerce  were 
pushed  further  and  further  up  the  Nile.  The 
influx  into  Alexandria  and  Memphis  of  a  crowd 
of  Greek  architects,  artists,  and  artizans,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  movement  in  that  stream  of 
art  which  had  in  Egypt  long  remained  all  but 
stagnant.  ...  If  we  may  trust  the  somewhat 
over-coloured  and  flighty  panegyrics  which  have 
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come  down  to  iis,  tlic  material  progress  of  Egypt 
under  Ptolemv  Philadelphus  was  most  wonder- 
ful. We  read,  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
trust  the  figures  of  Appian,  that  in  his  reign 
Egypt  possessed  an  army  of  200,000  foot  soldiers 
and  40,000  horsemen,  300  elephants  and  2,000 
chariots  of  war.  The  fleet  at  tlie  same  period  is 
said  to  have  included  1,500  large  vessels,  some 
of  them  with  twenty  or  thirty  banlis  of  oars. 
Allowing  for  exaggeration,  we  must  suppose 
that  Egypt  was  tlien  more  powerful  than  it  had 
been  since  the  days  of  Rameses." — P.  Gardner, 
Hew  Chapters  in  Greek  IIi»tory,  ch.  7. — See,  also, 
Alexandria:  B.  C.  282-246;  and  Education, 
Ancient:  Alexandria. 

B.  C.  80-48.— Strife  among  the  Ptolemies.— 
Roman  pretensions. — The  tlirone  of  Egypt 
being  disputed,  B.  C.  80,  between  Cleopatra  Bere- 
nice, who  had  seized  it,  and  lier  step-son,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  then  in  Rome,  the  latter  bribed  the 
Romans  to  support  his  claims  by  making  a  \'  ill  in 
which  he  named  the  Roman  Republic  as  hi.-,  heir. 
The  Senate,  thereat,  sent  him  to  Alexandria  with 
orders  that  Berenice  should  marry  him  and  that 
they  should  reign  jointly,  as  king  and  queen. 
The  order  waj  obeyed.  The  foully  mated  pair 
were  wedded,  and,  nineteen  days  afterwards,  the 
young  king  procured  the  death  of  his  queen. 
The  crime  provoked  an  insurrection  in  which 
Ptolemy  Alexander  was  slain  by  his  own  guard. 
This  ended  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Ptolemies; 
but  an  ille^itimare  prince,  usually  called  Auletes, 
or  "the  piper,"  was  put  on  the  throne,  and  he 
succeeded  in  holding  it  for  twenty-four  years. 
The  claim  of  the  Romans,  under  the  will  of 
Ptolemy  Alexander,  seems  to  have  been  kept  in 
abeyance  by  the  bribes  which  Auletes  employed 
with  liberality  among  the  senatorial  leaders.  In 
58  B.  C.  a  rising  at  Alexandria  drove  Auletes 
from  the  throne;  in  54  B.  C.  he  bought  the  sup- 
port of  Gabinius,  Roman  pro-consul  in  Syria, 
who  reinstated  him.  He  died  in  51  B.  C.  leav- 
ing by  will  his  kingdom  to  his  elder  daughter, 
Cleopatra,  and  his  elder  son,  Ptolemy,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  abominable  custom  of  the  Ptolemies, 
were  to  marry  one  another  and  reign  together. 
The  Roman  people,  by  the  terms  of  the  will  were 
made  its  executors.  When,  therefore,  Ctesar, 
coming  to  Alexandnu,  I'tcc  years  afterwards, 
found  the  will  of  Auletes  set  at  nought,  Ptolemy 
occupying  the  throne,  alone,  and  Cleopatra 
struggling  against  him,  he  had  some  ground  for 
a  pretension  of  right  to  interfere. — S.  Sharpc, 
Hist,  of  Egypt,  ch.  11. 

B.  C.  48-47. — Civil  war  between  Cleopatra 
and  Ptolemy.— Intervention  of  Caesar. — The 
rising  against  him. — The  Romans  besieged  in 
Alexandria.  —  Their  ruthless  victory.  See 
Alexandhia:  B.  G.  48-47. 

B.  C.  30. — Organized  as  a  Roman  province. 
— After  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of 
Cleopatra,  Egypt  was  reduced  by  Octavius  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  province  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  extinguished.  But  Octavius  ' '  had  no 
intention  of  giving  to  the  senate  the  rich  domain 
which  he  tore  from  its  native  rulers.  He  would 
not  sow  in  a  foreign  soil  the  seeds  of  independ- 
ence which  he  was  intent  upon  crushing  nearer 
home.  ...  In  due  time  he  persuaded  the  senate 
and  people  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that 
Egypt  should  never  be  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  man  of  superior  rank  to  the  eques- 
trian, and  that  no  senator  should  be  allowed  even 


to  visit  it,  without  express  permission  from  the 
supreme  authority." — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the 
Itomnns,  ch.  29. 

A.  D.  100-500. — Roman  and  Christian.  See 
Alexandria:  B.  C.  48-47  to  A.  I).  418-415; 
and  Christianity:  A.  D.  3.3-100.  and  100-812. 

A.  D.  296. — Revolt  crushed  by  Diocletian. 
Sec  Alexandria  :  A.  D.  29(5. 

A.  D.  616-628. — Conquest  by  Chosroes,  the 
Persian. — The  career  of  concjuest  pursued  by 
Chosroes,  the  last  Persian  conqueror,  extended 
even  to  Eg3'pt,  and  l)eyond  it.  "Egypt  itself, 
the  only  province  which  had  been  exempt  since 
the  time  of  Diocletian  from  foreign  and  domestic 
war,  was  again  8ub(lue<l  by  the  successors  of 
Cyrus.  Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  impervious 
country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Persians:  they  passed  with  impunity  the  innum- 
erable channels  of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the 
long  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  pyramids  of 
Memphis  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  Alexandria 
might  have  been  relieved  by  a  naval  force,  but 
the  archbishop  and  the  pncfect  embarked  for 
Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the  second  city  of 
the  empire,  which  still  preserved  a  wealthy  rem- 
nant of  industry  and  commerce.  His  western 
trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli :  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated. "  By 
the  peace  concluded  in  628,  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  all  of  his  conquests  were  restoretl  to 
the  empire  and  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
evacuated  by  their  Persian  garrisons. — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  46. — 
See  Persia:  A.  D.  226-027. 

A.  D.  640-646. — Monlem  conquest.  See  Ma- 
hometan Conquest:  A.  D.  640-046. 

A.  D.  967-1 17 1.— Under  the  Fatimite  Ca- 
liphs. See  Mahometan  Conquest  :  A.  D.  908- 
1171. 

A.  D.  1 168-1250.— Under  the  Ataoeg  and 
Ayoubite  sultans.    See  Saladin,  The  e.m:'ire 

OF. 

A.  D.  12x8-1220. — Invasion  by  the  Fifth 
Crusade.    See  Crusades:  A.  I).  1216-1229. 

A.  D.  7749-1250.— The  crusading  invasion 
by  Saint  Louis  of  France.  See  Crusades: 
A.  D.  1248-1254. 

A.  D.  1250-1517.— The  Mameluke  Sultans. — 
The  Mamelukes  were  a  military  body  created  by 
Saladin.  ' '  The  word  means  slave  (literally  '  the 
possessed '),  and  .  .  .  they  were  brought  in  youth 
from  northern  countries  to  serve  in  the  South. 
Saladin  himself  was  a  Kurd,  and  long  before  his 
accession  to  power,  Turkish  and  Kurdish  mer- 
cenaries were  employed  by  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad 
and  Cairo,  as  the  Pope  employs  Swiss.  .  .  .  Sub- 
sequently, however,  Circassia  became  the  coun- 
try which  most  largely  furnished  this  class  of 
troops.  Their  apprenticeship  was  a  long  and 
laborious  one :  they  were  taught,  first  of  all,  to  read 
the  Koran  and  to  write ;  then  followed  lance»exer- 
cise,  during  which  time  nobody  was  allowed  to 
speak  to  them.  At  first  they  either  resided  in 
the  castle,  or  were  exercised  living  under  tents; 
but  after  the  time  of  Siiltan  Burkouk  they  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  town  [Cairo],  and  the  quar- 
ter now  occupied  by  the  Jews  was  at  that  time 
devoted  to  the  Circassian  Mamelukes.  After 
this  period  they  neglected  their  religious  and 
warlike  exercises,  and  became  degenerate  and 
corrupt.  .  .  .  The  dynasty  of  Saladin  .  .  .  was 
of  no  duration,  and  ended  in  648  A.  H.,  or  1250 
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of  the  Christian  era.  Then  began  the  so-called 
Bahrite  Sultiins,  in  conse(i\U'ncc  of  the  Mame- 
lukes of  tlie  sultan  Negni -ed-din  having  lodged 
in  Hmlah.  the  Island  in  the  Nile  (Bahr-en-Nil). 
The  intriguer  of  the  period  was  Sheger-ed-dur, 
the  widow  of  the  monarch,  who  married  one  of 
the  Mamelukes,  MfH'Z-eddinaibek-el-Turcomany, 
•who'lH'camo  the  first  of  these  Bahrite  Sultans, 
and  was  himself  murdered  in  the  Castle  of  Cairo 
through  this  woman.  .  .  .  Their  subsequent  his- 
tory, imtil  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Sultan 
Selim  in  1517,  presents  nothing  but  a  series  of 
acts  of  lust,  murder  an<l  rapine.  So  rapidly  did 
they  e.xpel  each  other  from  power,  that  the 
average  reign  of  each  did  not  exceed  five  or  si.x 
years.  .  .  .  The  '  fleeting  purple  '  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  the  spectacle 
which  these  Mameluke  Dynasties  constantly  pre- 
sent."— A.  A.  VixUm,  JIi»t.  of  the  Egyptian  Itetolu- 
tion,  T.  1,  ch.  3-5. 

A.  D.  1516-1517. — Overthrow  of  the  Mame- 
luke Sultans. — Ottoman  conquest  by  Sultan 
Selim.    See  Turks:  A.  1).  1481-1520. 

A.  D.  1798-1799. — The  French  conquest  and 
occupation  by  Bonaparte.    See  France:  A.  D. 

1798  (May— August),  and  1798-1799  (August— 
August). 

A.  D.  1 798-1 799. — Bonaparte's  organization 
of  government. — His  victory  at  Aboukir. — His 
return  to  France.    See  France:   A.  D.  1798- 

1799  (August— August),  and  1799  (Nove.mber). 
A.  D.  1800. — Discontent  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  French. — The  repudiated  Treaty 
of  El  Arish. — Turkish  defeat  at  Heliopolis. — 
Revolt  crushed  at  Cairo. — Assassination  of 
Klfeber.  See  France:  A.  D.  1800  (.January- 
June). 

A.  D.  1801-1802. — Expulsion  of  the  French 
by  the  English. — Restoration  of  the  province 
to  Turkey.     See  France:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1803-181 1. —The  rise  of  Mohammad 
'Aly  (or  Mehemet  AH)  to  power.- His  treach- 
erous destruction  of  the  Mamelukes. — "It 
was  during  the  French  occupation  that  xloham- 
mad  'Aly  [or  Mehemet  Ali]  came  on  the  scene. 
He  was  born  in  1768  at  the  Albanian  port  of 
Kaballa,  and  by  the  patronage  of  the  governor 
was  sent  to  Egypt  in  1801  with  the  contingent  of 
troops  furnished  by  Kaballa  to  the  Ottoman 
army  then  operating  with  the  English  against 
the  French.  lie  rapidly  rose  to  the  command  of 
the  Amaut  or  Albanian  section  of  the  Turkish 
army,  and  soon  found  himself  an  important 
factor  in  the  confused  political  position  which 
followed  the  departure  of  the  British  army. 
The  Memluk  Beys  had  not  been  restored  to  their 
former  posts  as  provincial  governors,  and  were 
consequently  ripe  for  revolt  against  the  Porte ; 
but  '.heir  party  was  weakened  by  the  rivalry  of 
its  cwo  leaders,  El-Elfy  and  El-Bardisy,  who 
divided  their  followers  into  two  hostile  camps. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish  Pasha  appointed 
by  the  Porte  had  not  yet  gained  a  firm  grip  of 
the  country,  and  was  perpetually  apprehensive 
of  a  recall  to  Constantinople.  Mohammad  'Aly 
at  the  head  of  his  Albanians  was  an  importJint 
ally  for  either  side  to  secure,  and  he  fully  ap- 
preciated his  position.  He  played  off  one  party 
against  the  other,  the  Pasha  against  the  Beys,  so 
successfully,  that  he  not  only  weakened  both 
sides,  but  made  the  people  of  Cairo,  who  were 
disgusted  with  the  anarchy  of  Memluk  and  Turk 
alike,  bis  firm  friends ;  and  at  last  suffered  him- 


self, with  becoming  hesitation,  to  bo  persuaded 
by  the  entreaty  of  the  poptdace  to  become  [1805] 
tfieir  ruler,  and  thus  stepped  to  the  supremo 
power  in  the  curious  guise  of  the  people's  friend. 
A  fearful  time  followed  Jlohammad  'Aly's  elec- 
tion—  for  such  it  was  —  to  the  governorship  of 
Egypt.  TheTurkish  Pasha,  Khurshid,  held  the 
citaclel,  and  Mohammad  'Aly,  energetically  aided 
by  the  peoitle  f)f  Cairo,  laid  siege  to  it.  From 
the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan,  and 
from  the  heights  of  Alukattam,  the  besiegers 
poured  their  fire  into  the  citadel,  and  Khurshid 
replied  with  an  indiscriminate  cannonade  upon 
the  city.  The  firing  went  on  for  weeks  (pausing 
on  Friday.s),  till  a  messenger  arrived  from  Con- 
stantinople bringing  the  confirmation  of  the 
popular  vote,  in  the  form  of  a  firman,  appoint- 
ing Mohanunad  'Aly  governor  of  Egypt.  Khur- 
shid shortly  afterwards  retired,  and  the  soldiery 
amused  themselves  in  the  approved  Turkish  and 
(even  worse)  Albanian  fashion  by  making  havoc 
of  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  Alohammad  'Aly 
now  possessed  the  title  of  Governor  of  Egypt, 
but  beyond  the  walls  of  Cairo  his  authority  was 
everywhere  disputed  by  the  Beys.  .  .  .  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ensnare  certain  of  the  Beys, 
who  were  encamped  north  of  the  metropolis. 
On  the  17th  of  August,  1805,  the  dam  of  the 
canal  of  Cairo  was  to  be  cut,  and  some  chiefs  of 
Mohammad  'Aly's  party  wrote  informing  them 
that  he  woidd  go  forth  early  on  that  morning 
with  most  of  liis  troops  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
inviting  them  to  enter  and  seize  the  city,  and,  to 
deceive  them,  stipidating  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  as  a  reward.  The  dam,  however,  was 
cut  early  in  the  preceding  night,  without  any 
ceremony.  On  the  following  morning  these 
Beys,  with  their  Memluks,  a  very  numerous 
body,  broke  open  the  gate  of  the  suburb  El- 
Hosey-nlyeh,  and  gained  admittance  into  the 
city.  .  .  .  They  marched  along  the  principal 
street  for  some  distance,  with  kettle-drums  be- 
hind each  company,  and  were  received  with  aj)- 
parent  joy  by  the  citizens.  At  the  mosque  called 
the  Ashrafiyeh  they  separated,  one  party  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Azhar  and  the  liouses  of  certidn 
sheykhs,  and  the  other  party  continuing  along 
the  main  street,  and  through  the  gate  called 
Bab-Zuweyleh,  where  they  turned  up  towards 
the  citadel.  Here  they  were  fii'ed  on  by  some 
soldiers  from  the  houses ;  and  with  this  signal  a 
terrible  massacre  commenced.  Falling  back 
towards  their  companions,  they  found  the  by- 
streets clo.sed;  and  in  that  part  of  the  main 
thoroughfare  called  Beyn-el-Kasreyn,  they  were 
suddenly  placed  between  two  fires.  Thus  shut 
up  in  a  narrow  street,  some  sought  refuge  in  the 
collegiate  mosque  of  the  Barkukiyeh,  while  the 
remainder  fought  their  way  through  their 
enemies,  and  escaped  over  the  city  wall  with 
the  loss  of  their  horses.  Two  Memluks  had  in 
the  meantime  succeeded,  by  great  exertions,  in 
giving  the  alarm  to  their  comrades  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Azhar,  who  escaped  by  the  eastern 
gate  called  Bab-el-Ghureyyib.  A  horrible  fate 
awaited  those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  Barkukiyeh.  Having  begged  for  quarter 
and  surrendered,  they  were  immediately  stripped 
nearly  naked,  and  about  fifty  were  slaughtered 
on  the  spot ;  and  about  the  same  number  were 
dragged  away.  .  .  .  The  wretched  captives  were 
then  chained  and  left  in  the  court  of  the  Pasha's 
house ;  and  on  the  following  moming  the  heads 
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of  their  comrades,  who  had  perished  tlie  day 
before,  were  skinned  and  stuffed  with  straw  be 
fore  their  eyes.  One  Bey  ami  two  otlier  men 
paid  tlieir  ransom,  and  were  released ;  tiic  rest, 
witliout  exception,  were  tortured,  and  put  to 
deatli  in  the  course  of  tlie  ensuiug  niglit.  .  .  . 
Tlic  Beys  were  dislieartened  l)y  tliis  revolting 
butcliery,  and  most  of  tliem  retired  to  tlie  upper 
iountry.  Ur^ed  by  England,  or  more  probably 
by  the  promise  of  a  bribe  from  El-Elfy,  the 
Porte  began  a  leisurely  interference  in  favour  of 
the  Memluks;  but  the  failure  of  El-Elfy 's 
treasury,  and  a  handsome  briby  from  Mohammad 
'Aly,  soon  changed  the  Sultan's  views,  ancl  the 
Turkish  Heet  sailed  away.  .  .  .  An  attempt  of 
the  English  Government  to  restore  the  Memluks 
by  the  action  of  a  force  of  .1, 000  men  under 
General  Eraser  ended  in  disaster  and  liumiliHtion. 
and  the  citizens  of  Cairo  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  heads  of  Englishmen  exposed  on 
stakes  in  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Mohammad  'Aly  now 
adopted  a  more  conciliatory  policy  towards  the 
Memluks,  granted  them  land,  and  encouraged 
them  to  return  to  Cairo.  Tlie  clemency  was 
only  assumed  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  act  of  consummate  treachery  which  finally 
uprooted  the  Memluk  power.  .  .  .  Early  in  the 
year  1811,  the  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Wahhabis  in  Arabia  being  complete, 
all  the  Memluk  Beys  then  in  Cairo  were  invited 
to  the  ceremony  of  investing  Mohammad  'Aly's 
favourite  son,  Tusun,  with  a  pelisse  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  As  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  unfortunate  Memluks  fell  into  the 
snare.  On  the  1st  of  March,  Shahin  Bey  and 
the  other  chiefs  (one  only  excepted)  repaired  with 
their  retinues  to  the  citadel,  and  were  courteously 
received  by  the  Pasha.  Having  taken  colfee, 
they  formed  in  procession,  and,  preceded  ancl 
followed  by  the  Pasha's  troops,  slowly  descended 
tlie  steep  and  narrow  road  leading  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  ciuidel ;  but  as  soon  as  the  3Iemluks 
arrived  at  the  gate  it  was  suddenly  closed  before 
them.  The  last  of  those  who  made  their  exit 
before  the  gate  was  shut  were  Albanians  under 
Balih  Kush.  To  those  troops  their  chief  now 
made  known  the  Pasha's  orders  to  massacre  all 
the  Memluks  within  the  citAdel ;  therefore  hav- 
ing returned  by  another  way,  they  gained  the 
BUUiiTiit  of  the  walls  and  houses,  tuat  hem  in  the 
road  in  which  the  Memluks  were,  and  some 
stationed  themselves  upon  the  eminences  of  the 
rock  through  which  that  road  is  partly  cut. 
Thus  securely  placed,  they  commenced  a  heavy 
fire  on  their  defenceless  victims,  and  immediately 
the  troops  who  closed  the  procession,  and  who 
had  the  advantage  of  higher  ground,  followed 
their  example.  .  .  .  470  Memluks  entered  the 
citadel,  and  of  these  very  few,  if  any,  escaped. 
One  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  Bey.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  leaped  his  horse  from  the  ram- 
parts, and  alighted  uninjured,  though  the  horse 
was  killed  by  the  fall.  Others  say  that  he  was 
prevented  from  joining  his  comrades,  and  dis- 
covered the  treachery  while  waiting  without  the 
gate.  He  fled  and  made  his  way  to  Syria.  This 
massacre  was  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Memluks  throughout  Egypt, 
ordere  to  this  effect  being  transmitted  to  every 
governor;  and  in  Cairo  itself,  the  houses  of  the 
Beys  were  given  over  to  the  soldiery,  who 
slaughtered  all  their  adherents,  treated  their 
women  in  the  most  shameless  maimer,  and  sacked 
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their  dwellings.  .  .  .  The  last  of  his  rivals  l)oin.g 
now  (iestroyed,  .Mohammad  'Aly  was  free  to 
organi'.e  the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
to  enjage  in  expeditions  abroad." — S.  IJaue- 
Poole,  Effi/pt,  ch.  8. 

Also  in;  A.  A.  Paton,  Hint,  of  the  Egyptian 
llcriiliitidn,  r.  2. 

A.  D.  1807.— Occupation  of  Alexandria  by 
the  English. — Disastrous  failure  of  their  ex- 
pediti'jn.     See  TruKs:  A.  D.  1H0«-1H07. 

A.  D.  1831-1840.— Rebellion  of  Mehemet  All. 
— Successes  against  the  Turks. — Intervention 
of  the  Western  Powers. — Egypt  made  an  he- 
reditary Pashalik.  See  TiiiKS:  A.  I).  1831- 
1840. 

A.  D.  1840-1869.— Mehemet  Ali  and  his  suc- 
cessors.— The  khedives.— The  opening  of  the 
Sue-  Canal.— "By  the  treaty  of  1840  between 
the  I'orte  and  the  European  Powers,  .  .  .  his 
title  <o  Egypt  having  been  .  .  .  aflirmed  .  .  . 
Mehemet  Ali  devoted  himself  during  the  next 
seven  years  to  the  social  and  material  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  with  an  aggregate  of  re- 
sults which  has  fixed  his  place  in  history  as  the 
'Peter  the  Great'  of  Egypt.  Indeed,  excei)t 
some  additions  and  further  reforms  made  during 
the  reign  of  his  rejjuted  grandson,  Ismail  Pasha, 
the  whole  administrative  system,  up  till  less 
thai:  ten  years  ago,  M'as,  in  the  main,  his  work;^ 
and  notwithstanding  many  admitted  defects,  it 
was  at  his  death  incomparably  the  most  civilised 
and  efliicient  of  then  existing  Mussulman  Govern- 
ments. In  1848,  this  great  satrap,  then  verging 
on  )>is  eightieth  year,  was  attacked  by  a  mental 
malady,  induced,  as  it  was  said,  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered in  mistaken  kindness  by  one  of  hia 
own  daughters,  and  the  government  was  taken 
over  by  his  adopted  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the 
hero  of  Koniah  and  Nezib.  He  lingered  till 
August  1849,  but  Ibrahim  had  already  pre- 
deceased him;  and  Abbaa,  a  son  of  the  latter, 
succeeded  to  the  viceregal  throne.  Though  born 
and  bred  in  Egypt,  Abbas  was  a  Turk  of  the 
worst  type  —  ignorant,  cowardly,  sensual,  fanatic, 
and  opposed  to  reforms  of  every  sort.  Thus- 
his  feeble  reign  of  less  than  six  years  was,  in 
almost  everything,  a  period  of  retrogression.  On 
a  night  in  July,  1854,  he  was  strangled  in  his  sleep 
by  a  couple  of  his  own  slaves, — acting,  it  was- 
variously  said,  on  a  secret  order  from  Constanti- 
nople, or  at  the  behest  of  one  of  his  wives.  To 
Abbas  succeeded  Said,  the  third  son  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  an  amiable  and  liberal-minded  jjrince  who 
retrieved  much  of  the  mischief  done  bj'  his  pre- 
decessor, but  lacked  the  vigorous  intelligence 
and  force  of  character  required  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  begun  by  his  father.  His  reign  will 
be  chiefly  memorable  for  the  concession  and  com- 
mencement of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  colossal  work 
which,  while  benefiting  the  trade  of  the  world, 
has  cost  so  much  to  Egypt.  Said  died  in  Janu- 
ary 1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Isinail  Pasha,  the  second  son  of  Ibrahim.  As 
most  of  the  leading  incidents  of  this  Prince's 
reign,  as  also  the  chief  features  of  his  character, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  I  need 
merely  recall  a  few  of  the  more  .salient  of  both. 
Amongst  the  former,  history  will  give  the  first 
place  to  his  creation  of  the  huge  public  debt 
which  forms  the  main  element  of  a  problem  that 
still  confronts  Europe.  But,  for  this  the  same 
impartial  judge  will  at  least  equally  blame  the 
financial  panderers  who  ministered  to  his  ex- 
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trnvn^nnop,  with  exorbitant  profit  to  thomsolvps, 
l)Ut  at  ruiiioiiH  cost  to  E^vpt.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  but  historical  juHllce  tosay  that  Isnmil 
did  much  for  tlie  niatei  ial  i)roj;rc8H  of  the  country. 
He  added  more  tiiau  l.OOO  to  the  200  ndles  of 
railway  in  existence  at  \\w  death  of  8aid.  He 
greatly  iniiuoved  the  irrij^ation,  and  so  increased 
the  culllvable  urea  of  tlic  country;  niultiplicd 
the  prinniry  scliools,  and  encouraged  native  in- 
dustries. For  so  much,  at  least,  liistory  will 
give  him  credit.  As  memorable,  though  less 
meritorious,  were  tlie  magnificent  fetes  with 
which,  in  lH(iU,  he  opened  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
great  work  which  Kngland  hud  so  long  opposed, 
but  through  which  —  as  if  by  the  irony  of  his- 
tory—  the  first  shij)  that  passed  Hew  the  English 
flag,  and  to  the  present  trallic  of  which  we  con- 
tribute more  than  eighty  per  cent.  In  personal 
character,  Ismail  was  of  exceptional  intelligence, 
but  cruel,  cruft^',  und  untrustworthy  both  in 
liolitics  and  in  his  private  relations.  ...  It  may 
be  mentioned  thut  Ismail  Pasha  was  the  tirst  of 
these  Ottoman  Viceroys  who  bore  the  title  of 
'  Khedive,'  which  is  a  Perso- Arabic  designation 
signifying  rank  a  shade  less  than  regal.  This  he 
obtained  in  1807  by  heavy  bribes  to  the  Sultan 
and  his  chief  ministers,  as  he  hud  the  year  before 
by  similar  means  ousted  his  brother  and  uncle 
from  the  succession,  and  secured  it  for  his  own 
eldest  son, — in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  now 
[1890]  nominally  reigns."— J.  C.  M'Coau,  Effi/])t 
{National  Life  and  ThoufjJtt,  led.  18). — The  same, 
E'ljipt  under  fmnail,  ch.  1-4. 

A.  D.  1870-1883.— Conquest  of  the  Soudan. 
— Measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade. — The  government  of  General  Gordon. 
— Advent  of  the  Mahdi  and  beginning  of  his 
revolt. — In  1870,  Ismail  Pusha  "made  an  appeal 
for  European  assistance  to  strengthen  him  in  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  Central  Africa.  [Sir 
Samuel]  Baker  was  accordingly  placed  in  com- 
mand of  1,200  men,  supplied  with  cannon  and 
steam-boats,  and  receivea  the  title  of  Qovernour- 
General  of  the  provinces  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  subdue.  Having  elected  to  make 
Gondokoro  the  seat  of  his  government,  he  changed 
its  name  to  Ismailia.  He  was  not  long  in  bringing 
the  Bari  to  submission,  and  then,  advancing 
southwards,  he  came  to  the  districts  of  Duflle  and 
Fatiko,  a  healthy  region  endowed  by  nature  with 
fertile  valleys  and  irrigated  by  limpid  streams, 
but  for  years  past  converted  into  a  sort  of  hell 
upon  earth  by  the  slave-hunters  who  had  made  it 
their  headquarters.  From  these  pests  Baker  de- 
livered the  locality,  and  having  by  his  tact  and 
energy  overcome  the  distrust  of  the  native  rulers, 
he  est4il)lished  over  their  territory  a  certain  num- 
ber of  small  military  settlements.  .  .  .  Baker  re- 
turned to  Europe  flattering  himself  with  the 
delusion  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  scourge 
of  slave  dealing.  •  It  was  true  that  various  slave- 
dealers'  dens  on  the  Upper  Nile  hud  been 
destroyed,  a  number  of  outlaws  had  been  shot, 
and  a  few  thousjmd  miserable  slaves  had  been 
set  at  liberty;  but  beyond  that  nothing  had 
been  accomplished ;  no  sooner  had  the  liberator 
turned  his  back  than  the  odious  traffic  recom- 
menced with  more  vigour  than  before  through 
the  region  south  of  Gondokoro.  This,  however, 
was  only  one  of  the  slave-hunting  districts,  and 
b3'  no  means  the  worst.  .  .  .  Under  European 
compulsion  .  .  .  the  Khedive  Ismail  imdertook 
to  promote  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal. 


He  entered  into  virious  convention:)  with  Eng- 
land on  the  subject,  and  in  order  to  convince  the 
Powei-s  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  con- 
senteil  to  put  the  (Miuatoriul  provinces  under 
tlu!  administration  of  an  European  ofticer,  who 
should  be  conuni.ssioned  to  carry  on  i.he  work  of 
repression,  conciuest  and  organisntioii  that  hud 
been  commenced  by  Baker.  His  choice  fell  upon 
.1  man  of  exceptional  ability  a  brilliant  oHicer 
trained  at  Woolwich,  who  had  alreiuly  gained 
high  renown  in  Chinn,  not  only  for  militury 
talent,  but  for  his  adroitness  and  skill  in  ne- 
gotiation and  diplomacy.  This  was  Colonel  Gor- 
don, familiarly  known  us  '  Ch'nese  Gordon,'  who 
was  now  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  hi8  name  in 
Egypt  as  Gonlon  Pasha.  Gordon  was  appointed 
Governour-Generul  of  the  Soudan  in  1H74.  With 
him  were  associated  Chaille  Long,  an  American 
officer,  who  was  chief  of  his  stall;  tho  German, 
Dr.  Emin  ElTendi,  medical  officer  to  the  expedi- 
tion ;  Lieutenants  Chippendall  and  Watson ;  Gessi 
and  Kemp,  engineerb.  .  .  .  Thenceforward  the 
territories,  of  which  so  little  had  hitherto  been 
known,  became  the  continual  scene  of  military 
movements  and  scientific  excursions.  .  .  .  The 
Soudan  was  so  far  conquered  as  to  be  held  by 
about  a  dozen  military  outposts  stjitioned  along 
the  Nile  from  Luke  No  to  Lakes  Albert  and  Ibra- 
him. ...  In  1870  Gordon  went  back  to  Cairo. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  was  wearied  with  tlio 
continual  .struggle  of  the  past  two  years,  worn 
down  by  the  incessant  labours  of  internal  organi- 
sation and  geographical  investigations,  disheart- 
ened, too,  by  the  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  in- 
trigues of  all  aroiuid  him,  and  by  the  ill  feeling 
of  the  very  people  whom  the  Khedive's  Govern- 
ment had  sent  to  support  him,  he  consented  to 
return  again  to  his  post ;  this  time  with  the  title 
of  Govemour-General  of  the  Soudan,  Darf ur,  and 
the  Equatorial  Provinces.  At  the  beginning  of 
1877  he  took  possession  of  tlio  Government  palace 
at  Khartoum.  .  .  .  Egyptian  authority,  allied 
with  European  civilisation,  appeared  now  at 
length  to  be  taking  some  hold  on  the  various 
districts,  and  the  Cairo  Govemrnent  might  begin 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  it  could  reckon 
on  some  reward  for  its  labours  and  sacrifices. 
The  area  of  the  new  Egyptian  Soudan  had  now 
become  immense.  Geographically,  its  centre  in- 
cluded the  entire  valley  of  the  Nile  proper,  from 
Berber  to  the  great  lakes ;  on  the  east  were  such 
portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  At- 
bara  as  lay  outside  Abyssinia ;  and  on  the  west 
were  the  districts  watered  by  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  right  away  to  the  confines 
of  Wadai.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  in  1879  Ismail 
Pasha  was  deposed,  and,  to  the  grievous  loss  of 
the  Soudan,  Gordon  was  recalled.  As  the  im- 
mediate consequence,  the  country  fell  back  into 
the  hands  of  Turkish  pashas;  apathy,  disorder, 
carelessness,  and  ill  feeling  reappeared  at  Khar- 
toum, and  the  Arab  slave-dealers,  who  had  for  a 
period  been  kept  under  by  Baker,  Gessi,  and 
Gordon,  came  once  more  to  the  front.  ...  It 
was  llaouf  Pasha  who,  in  1879,  succeeded  Gordon 
as  Govemour-General.  He  !iad  three  Europeans 
as  his  subordinates  —  Emin  Bej",  who  before  Gor- 
don left,  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  province 
of  the  equator;  Lupton  Bey,  an  i^uglishman,  who 
had  followed  Gessi  as  Governour  on  the  Bahr-el- 
Ohazul;  and  Slatin  Bey,  an  Austrian,  in  com- 
mand of  Darfur.  Raouf  had  barely  been  two 
years  at  Khartoum  when  the  Mahdi  appeared  on 
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the  8<ene.  Prompted  either  by  pernnnHl  ambition 
or  bv  religious  liiitred,  the  idea  of  playing  tlie  piirt 
of  '  Mah(ii '  hiul  been  acted  upon  by  many  an  Amb 
fanatic  rsco  Maiidi].  Sucli  an  idea,  at  an  early 
age,  had  taken  possession  of  a  certain  Soudanese 
of  low  birtli.  ft  native  of  Dongola.  by  name  Mo- 
hammed Ahmed.  Before  openly  aspiring  to  the 
r61e  of  the  regenerator  of  Islam  he  liail  filled 
several  subordinate  engagements,  notably  one 
under  Dr.  Penev.  tlic  French  surgeon-general  in 
the  Houdan,  who  died  in  1881.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  received  admittance  into  tlie  powerful 
order  of  the  Ghelani  dervisljes.  and  then  com- 
menced his  schemes  for  stirring  up  a  revolution  in 
defence  of  his  creed.  His  proceedings  did  not 
fail  to  attract  tlio  attention  of  Qessi  Pasha,  who 
had  him  arrested  at  Shekka  and  imprisoned  for 
live  months.  Under  tlie  government  of  Ilaouf 
he  took  up  his  abode  upon  tin;  small  island  of 
Abba,  on  the  Nile  above  Kliartoum.  wliere  he 
gained  a  considerable  notoriety  by  the  austerity 
of  liis  life  and  bv  tlie  fervour  of  liis  devotions,  thus 
gradually  gainmg  a  liigh  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Not  only  offerings  but  followers  streamed  in  from 
every  quarter,  lie  became  ricli  as  well  as  power- 
ful. .  .  .  Waiting  till  Mav  1881.  he  then  assumed 
tliat  II  propitious  time  had  arrived  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  plans,  and  accordingly  had  himself 
publicly  proclaimed  as  'Mahdi,'  uiviting  every 
fakir  and  every  religious  leader  of  Islam  to  come 
and  join  him  at  Abba.  .  .  .  Convinced  tliut  it  was 
impolitic  to  tolerate  any  longer  the  revolutionary 
intrigues  of  such  an  adventurer  at  the  very  gates 
of  Khartoum,  Raouf  Pasha  resolved  to  rid  tlie 
country  of  JMohammed  and  to  send  him  to  Cairo 
for  trial.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  des- 
patched to  the  island  of  Abba,  but  unfortunately 
the  means  employed  were  inadequate  to  the  task. 
Only  a  small  body  of  black  soldiers  were  sent  to 
arrest  tlie  agitator  in  his  quarters,  and  they,  in- 
spired no  doubt  by  a  vague  and  superstitious  dread 
of  a  man  who  represented  himself  as  the  mes- 
senger of  Allah,  wavered  and  acted  with  inde- 
cision. Before  their  officers  could  rally  them  to 
energy,  the  ^Mahdi,  with  a  fierce  train  of  follow- 
ers, knife  in  hand,  rushed  upon  tliem.  and  killing 
many,  put  tho  rest  to  flight ;  tlien,  seeing  that  a 
renewed  assault  was  likely  to  be  made,  he  with- 
drew tlie  insurgent  band  into  a  retreat  of  safety 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Southern  Kordofan. 
Henceforth  revolt  was  openly  declared.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  things  in  August  1881. 
Chase  was  given,  but  every  effort  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  pretended  propliet  was  baffled.  A 
further  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  by  the 
Mudir  of  Fashoda  with  1,500  men,  only  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  still  more  melanclioly  result.  After 
a  desperate  struggle  the  Mudir  lay  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  his  soldiers  murdered  all  around  him. 
One  single  officer,  with  a  few  straggling  cavalry, 
escaped  the  massacre,  and  returned  to  report  the 
fatal  news.  The  reverse  caused  an  absolute  panic 
in  Khartoum,  an  intense  excitement  spreading 
throughout  the  Soudan.  .  .  .  Meantime  the 
Mahdl's  prestige  was  ever  on  the  increase,  and 
he  soon  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  assume  tlie  offen- 
sive. Ilis  troops  overran  Kordofan  and  Sennar, 
advancing  on  the  one  hand  to  the  town  of  Sennar, 
which  they  set  on  fire,  and  on  the  other  to  El- 
Obcid,  which  they  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  In 
the  following  July  a  fresh  and  more  powerful  ex- 
pedition, this  time  numbering  6,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Yussuf  Pasha,  left  Fashoda  and 


made  towards  tlie  Mahdi's  heudiiuarters.  It  met 
with  no  better  fate  than  the  expeditions  that  had 
gone  before.  .  .  .  And  then  It  was  that  the  Knglish 
Government,  dlHcernlng  <langer  for  Egypt  in  this 
insurrection  of  I.><lam,  wt  to  work  to  act  for  tho 
Khedive.  It  told  off  1 1,000  men,  and  placed  them 
under  the  command  of  Hicks  Pasha,  an  officer  in 
the  Egyptian  service  who  had  made  the  Aliyssin- 
ian  campaign.  At  the  end  of  December  18H2  tliis 
expedition  embarked  at  Suez  for  Suakin.  crossed 
tiie  desert,  reached  the  Nile  at  Berber,  and  after 
mucli  endurance  on  the  way,  arrived  at  Kliar- 
toum. Before  this.  El-Obeid  had  fallen  into  tiio 
Malidi's  |)ower,  and  tliere  lie  had  taken  uj)  his 
head(juarters.  Some  trifiing  advantages  were 
gained  by  Hicks,  but  having  entered  K()nii>fan 
with  the  design  of  retaking  El-Obeid,  lie  was, 
on  tlie  5tli  of  November  188;i,  hemmed  in  amongst 
the  Ka.sgil  passes,  and  after  tliree  days'  heroic 
fighting,  his  army  of  about  10,000  men  was 
overpowered  by  a  force  five  or  six  times  their 
superior  in  numbers,  and  completely  extermin- 
ated. Hicks  Pasha  himself,  his  Eurojiean  staff, 
and  many  Egyptian  officers  of  high  rank,  were 
among  the  dead,  and  forty-two  guns  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Again,  not  a  man  was 
left  to  carry  the  fatal  tidings  to  Khartoum. 
Heliellion  continued  to  spread.  After  being 
agitated  for  mouths,  tlie  population  of  the 
Eastern  Soudan  also  made  a  rising.  Osman 
Digna,  the  foremost  of  the  Mahdi's  lieutenants, 
occupied  the  road  between  Suakin  and  Berber, 
and  surrounded  Sinkat  and  Tokar;  tlien,  having 
destroyed,  one  after  another,  two  Egyptian 
columns  that  had  been  despatched  for  the  relief 
of  these  towns,  he  finally  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  Khartoum  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  tide  of  insurrection  by  this  time  had  risen 
so  high  that  it  threatened  not  only  to  over- 
throw the  Khedive's  authority  in  the  Soudan, 
but  to  liecome  the  source  of  serious  peril  to 
Egypt  itself." — A.  J.  Wauters,  Stanley's  Emin 
Pasha  Exjxdition,  ch.  1-3. 

Also  in:  Maj.  II.  F.  Wingate,  MaMiism  and 
the  Egyptian  Smhm,  bk.  1-4. — Col.  Sir.  W.  F. 
Butler,  Charles  Oeorge  Gordon,  ch.  5-6. — A.  E. 
Hake.  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,  ch.  10-15. 

A.  D.  1875-1882.— Bankruptcy  of  the  state. 
— English  and  French  control  of  finances. — 
Native  hostility  to  the  foreigners.  —  Rebel- 
lion, led  by  Arabi. — English  bombardment  of 
Alexandria.  —  "The  facilities  given  by  foreign 
money-lenders  encouraged  extravagance  and  os- 
tentation on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
ruling  classes,  while  mismanagement  and  cor- 
rupt practices  were  common  among  officials,  so 
that  the  public  debt  rose  in  1875  to  ninety-one 
millions,  and  in  January,  1881,  to  ninety-eight 
millions.  .  .  .  The  European  capitalists  obtained 
for  their  money  nominally  six  to  nine  per  cent., 
but  really  not  less  than  eijrht  to  ten  per  cent.,  as 
the  bonds  were  issued  at  lov  mtes.  .  .  .  Theinter- 
eston  tliese  borrowed  mil'  uswas  punctually  paid 
up  to  the  end  of  1875,  \s  uen  the  Kliedive  found 
that  he  could  not  satisfy  his  creditor?,  and  tho 
British  government  interfered  in  his  favour.  Mr. 
Cave  was  sent  to  examine  into  Egyptian  finances, 
and  he  reported  that  loans  at  twelve  and  thirteen 
per  cent,  were  being  agreed  to  and  renewed  at 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  that  some 'measure  of 
consolidation  was  necessary.  The  two  western 
Powers  now  took  the  matter  in  hand,  but  they 
thereby  recognized  the  whole  of  these  usurious 
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demands.  Tin'  debt,  iilthnuKl'  undor  tholr  ron- 
tn)l,  and  tlifn-foro  HCPun'd,  wuh  not  n'fliiccd  l)y 
the  utnoiiiit  alrciidv  pikid  in  nrcniiiiniH  for  riHk. 
Nor  WUH  thi^  ritt<>  of  intcn-Ht.  diniiniHiicd  to  Honw- 
tiling  MioH!  nearly  upproacliing  the  nito  payable 
on  Ln>;liHh  eonsolH,  which  wuh  thre«!  per  cent. 
A  tribunal  tinder  the  Jurisdiction  of  united 
European  and  native  Judf^en  wuh  uIho  CHtabliHlied 
in  Egypt  to  decide  coniplaintH  of  foreigners 
againHt  natives,  and  vice  versa.  In  May,  1876, 
this  tribunal  gave  iudginent  that  tlie  income  of 
the  Kliedivo  Ismail,  from  his  private  landed 
property,  could  be  appropriated  to  pay  tlu;  cred- 
itors of  tho  state,  and  an  execution  was  put  into 
the  Viceregal  palace,  Er  Ittimieb,  near  Alex- 
andria. Tile  Khediv(!  pronou.iced  the  judgment 
invalid,  and  the  tribunal  ceased  to  act.  Two 
commissionc^rs  were  now  again  sent  to  report  on 
Egyptian  finances  —  M.  .loubert,  the  director  of 
tlie  Paris  Hank,  for  France,  and  Mr.  Ooschcn,  a 
former  minister,  for  Kngland.  These  gentlemen 
proposed  to  hand  over  the  control  of  the  finances 
to  two  Europeans,  depriving  the  sUxtc  of  all 
independence  and  governing  power.  The  Khe- 
dive, in  order  to  resist  these  demands,  convoked 
a  sort  of  Parliament  in  order  to  make  an  ap])eul 
to  the  people.  From  this  Parliament  was  after- 
wards developed  tho  Assembly  of  Notables,  and 
the  National  party,  now  so  often  spoken  of.  In 
1877  a  European  commission  of  control  over 
Egyptian  finance  was  named.  .  .  .  Nubar  Pasha 
was  made  Prime  minister  in  1878;  the  control  of 
the  finances  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wilson,  an 
Englishman ;  and  later,  the  French  controller,  M. 
do  Ulign'cires,  entered  the  Cabinet.  Better  order 
was  tluis  restored  to  the  finances.  Rothschild's 
new  loan  of  eight  and  a  half  millions  was  issued 
ot  seventy-tiirce,  and  therefore  brought  in  from 
six  to  eight  per  cent.  nett.  .  .  .  But  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  creditors  their  full  interest,  economy 
had  to  be  introduced  into  the  national  expendi- 
ture. To  do  this,  clumsj"  arrangements  were 
made,  and  the  injustice  shown  in  carrying  them 
out  embittered  many  cla.sses  of  the  population, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fanatical  hatred  of 
race  against  race.  ...  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  the  majority  of  the  notables,  many  ulemas, 
oflicers,  and  higher  oflicials  among  the  ifgyptians, 
formed  tlieinsclves  into  a  National  party,  with 
the  object  of  resisting  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  tlie  foreigner.  They  were  joined  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  discharged  soldiers  and  sub- 
ordinate officials,  not  to  mention  many  others. 
At  the  end  of  February,  1879,  a  revolt  broke  out 
in  Cairo.  Nubar,  hated  by  the  National  party, 
was  dismissed  by  the  Khedive  Ismail,  who  in- 
stalled his  son  Tewfik  as  Prime  minister.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  coupons  due  in  April 
were  not  paid  till  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the 
western  Powers  demanded  the  reinstatement  of 
Nubar.  That  Tewfik  on  this  occasion  retired 
and  sided  with  the  foreigners  is  the  cliief  cause 
of  bis  present  [1883J  unpopularity  in  Egypt. 
Ismail,  however,  now  dismis.sed  Wilson  and  De 
Blignieres,  and  a  Cabinet  was  formed,  consisting 
chiefly  of  native  Egyptians,  with  Sherif  Pasha 
as  Prime  minister.  Sherif  now  raised  for  the 
fii-st  time  the  cry  of  which  we  have  since  heard 
so  mucli,  and  which  was  inscribed  by  Arabi  on 
his  banner^,  'Egypt  for  the  Egyptians.'  The 
western  Powers  retorted  by  a  menacing  naval 
demonstration,  and  demanded  of  the  Sultan  the 
deposition  of  the  Khedive.     In  June,  1879,  this 


demand  wan  agreed  to.  Ismail  went  into  exile, 
and  his  place  was  filled  l)y  Mahomed  Tewfik. 
.  ,  .  The  new  Khedive,  with  apathetic  weak- 
ness, yielded  the  reconstruction  of  his  ministry 
and  ther)rgani/ation  of  his  finances  to  the  western 
Powers.  Mr.  Baring  and  M.  de  Bligni«^res,  aa 
commissioners  of  the  crontrol,  aided  i)y  otllcialg 
named  by  Hothsehild  to  watch  over  his  private 
interests,  now  ruled  the  land.  They  devoted 
forty -five  millions  (about  sixteen  sliillings  per 
head  on  the  entire  population)  to  the  payment  of 
interest.  The  jw'ople  were  embitteretf  by  tho 
distrust  shown  towards  them,  and  the  further 
reduction  of  the  army  from  fifty  to  fifteen 
thoustmd  men  tiirew  a  large  number  out  of 
employment.  .  .  .  Many  acts  of  military  insub- 
ordination occurred,  and  at  last,  on  the  8tli  of 
November,  1881,  the  great  military  revolt  broke 
out  in  (^airo.  .  .  .  Ahmed  Arabi,  colonel  of  tlio 
4th  regiment,  now  first  came  into  public  notice. 
Heveral  regiments,  headed  by  their  oflicers, 
openly  rebelled  against  the  orders  of  tho 
Khedive,  who  was  compelled  to  recall  tho 
nationalist,  Hlwrif  Pasha,  and  to  refer  the  furtlier 
demands  of  the  rebels  for  the  increase  of  tlie 
army,  and  for  a  constitution,  to  the  Sultan. 
Sherif  Pasha,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  tho 
confidence  of  the  National  Egyptian  party,  at 
whose  head  Arabi  now  stood,  winning  every  day 
more  iei)Utatioii  and  influence.  The  army,  in 
which  he  permitted  great  laxity  of  discipline, 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him.  ...  A  pretended 
plot  of  Circassian  officers  against  his  life  he  dex- 
terously used  to  increase  his  popularity.  .  .  . 
Twenty -six  officers  were  condemned  to  death  by 
court-martial,  but  the  Khedive,  at  the  instance 
of  tlie  western  Powers,  commuted  the  sentence, 
and  they  were  banished  to  Constantinople.  Thla 
leniency  was  stigmatized  by  tlie  National  party 
as  treachery  to  the  country,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Notables  retorted  by  naming  Ambi  comniander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  Prime  minister  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  Khedive.  Tlie  Cham- 
ber soon  afterwards  came  into  conflict  with  the 
foreign  comptrollers.  .  .  .  This  ended  In  Do 
Blignieres  resigning  his  post,  and  In  the  May  of 
the  present  year  (1882)  the  consuls  of  the 
European  Powers  declared  that  a  fleet  of  English 
and  French  Ironclads  would  appear  before  Alex- 
andria, to  demand  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
and  the  punishment  of  its  leaders.  The  threat 
was  realized,  and,  la  spite  of  protests  from  the 
Sultan,  a  fleet  of  English  and  Frencli  ironclads 
entered  the  liarbour  of  Alexandria.  The  Khe- 
dive, at  the  advice  of  his  ministers  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  National  party,  appealed  to  the 
Sultan.  .  .  .  The  popular  hatred  of  foreigners 
now  became  more  And  more  apparent,  and  be- 
gan to  assume  threatening  dimensions.  .  .  .  On 
the  30tli  of  May,  Arabi  announced  that  a  des- 
patch from  the  Sultan  had  reached  him,  prom- 
ising the  deposition  of  Tewfik  In  favour  of  bis 
uncle  Ilallm  Pasha.  ...  On  the  3rd  of  June, 
Dervish  Pasha,  a  man  of  energy  notwithstanding 
his  years,  had  sailed  from  Constantinople.  .  .  . 
His  object  was  to  pacify  Egypt  and  to  reconcile 
Tewfik  and  Arabi  Pasha.  .  .  .  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  despatch  purporting  to  proclaim 
Ilalim  Pasha  as  Khedive,  Arabi  had  done  noth- 
ing towards  dethroning  the  actual  ruler.  But 
on  the  2nd  of  June  he  began  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  with  earthworks. 
.  .  .  The    British   admiral    protested,   and    the 
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Hiiltnn,  on  the  KmunHtrniiri'H  of  RritiHh  diplo- 
inucy,  forhiiil  tin-  contimiution  of  the  works. 
.  .  .  Hfrioim  (lIsturbiiiict'H  took  |)lii(;t!  in  AlfX- 
Hiulriii  ou  tliu  nth.  The  iiiitivo  nibble  iiivi.dcd 
the-  European  (luurtcr,  pliuiilfrcd  the  HliopH,  mid 
slew  umny  forei>?uiT8.  .  .  .  Though  tlii!  dlHtiub- 
unccH  were  not  renewed,  ii  geuerul  endKriition  of 
furiiignerH  wuh  the  reHult.  ...  On  the  2'Jnd  ii 
eoinnuHHion,  cunHlHting  of  nine  niUivcH  and  nine 
Europeans  .  .  .  began  to  try  the  ringleaders  of 
the  riot.  .  .  .  Hut  events  were  liurryiug  on 
towanla  war.  The  works  at  Ale.\andria  were 
reeoinmenccd,  and  the  fortilleations  armed  with 
heavy  guns.  The  English  admiral  received  iii- 
furmatit>i<  that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  would 
be  blocked  by  sunken  storeships,  and  this,  he 
declared,  would  be  an  act  of  o|)(!n  war.  A  com- 
plete sclieme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Suez 
canal  was  also  discovered.  .  .  .  The  English,  on 
their  side,  now  l)egan  to  make  hoatih;  demonstra- 
tions; and  Arabi,  while  repudiating  warlike 
iptentions,  declared  himself  ready  for  resistance. 
...  On  the  27th  the  English  vice-consul  advised 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  leave  Alexandrhi,  and 
on  the  Urd  of  .July,  according  to  the  '  Times,'  the 
arrangements  for  war  were  complete.  .  .  .  Finally, 
as  a  reconnaissance  on  the  Uth  showed  that  tlie 
forts  were  still  being  strengthened,  he  [the 
English  adndralj  informed  the  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, Zu'ticar  Pasha,  that  uidess  the  forts  had 
been  previously  evacuated  and  surrendered  to 
the  English,  he  intended  to  lommeuce  tlie  bom- 
bardment at  four  the  next  morning.  ...  As  the 
French  government  were  unable  to  take  part  in 
any  active  measures  (a  grant  for  that  purpose 
having  been  refused  by  the  National  Assembly), 
the  greater  part  of  their  tleet.  under  Admiral 
Conrad,  left  Alexandria  for  Port  Said.  The 
ironchuls  of  other  nations,  more  than  fifty  in 
number,  anchored  outside  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria. ...  On  the  evening  of  tlie  10th  of  July 
.  .  .  and  at  daybreak  on  the  11th.  the  .  .  .  iron- 
chuls took  up  the  positions  assigned  to  them. 
There  was  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  east,  and  the 
weather  was  clear.  At  6.30  a.  m.  all  the  ships 
were  cleared  for  action.  At  seven  the  admiral 
signalled  to  the  Alexandra  to  Are  a  shell  into  Fort 
Ada.  .  .  .  The  first  shot  tired  from  the  Alex- 
amlra  was  immediately  replied  to  by  tlu>  Egyp- 
tians; whereupon  the  ships  of  the  whole  fleet  and 
the  Egyptian  forts  and  batteries  opened  tire,  and 
the  engagement  became  general.  ...  At  8.30 
Fort  Slarsa-el-Kanat  was  blown  up  by  shells 
from  the  Invincible  and  Monarch,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  the  Temeraire,  Monarch,  and  Penelope  had 
silenced  most  of  the  guns  in  Fort  Meks,  although 
four  defied  every  effort  from  their  protected  sit- 
uation. By  11.45  Forts  Marabout  and  Adjemi 
had  ceased  firing,  and  a  landing  party  of  seamen 
and  marines  was  despatched,  under  cover  of  the 
Bittern's  guns,  to  spike  and  blow  up  the  guns  in 
tlic  forts.  At  1.30  a  shell  from  tlie  Superb  burst 
in  the  chief  iwiwder  magazine  of  Fort  Ada  and 
Idew  it  up.  By  four  o'clock  all  the  guns  of  Fort 
Pharos,  and  half  an  hour  later  those  of  Fort  Meks, 
were  disabled,  and  at  5.30  the  admiral  ordered 
the  firing  to  cease.  The  ships  were  repeatedly 
struck  and  sustained  some  damage.  .  .  .  The  Eng- 
lish casualties  were  five  killed  and  twenty -eight 
wounded,  a  comparatively  small  loss.  The  Egyp- 
tian loss  is  not  known.  ...  At  1  p.  m.  on  the  12th 
of  July,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  Egyp- 
tians.   Admival  Seymour  demanded,  as  a  prelimi 


tiury  measure,  the  surrender  of  the  fortii  com 
manding  the  entrance  to  tiie  harbour,  and  the;  ne- 
gotiations on  this  point  were  fnutlessly  protracUnl 
for  Home  hours.  As  night  approached  th(-  city  wiui 
seen  to  be  on  tire  in  many  places,  and  the  tfames 
were  spreading  in  all  directions.  The  English 
now  became  aware  that  the  white  flag  had  merely 
iK'en  u.sed  as  means  to  gain  time  for  a  hasty 
evacuation  of  Alexandria  by  Arabi  and  his  army. 
Sailors  and  marines  were  now  landed,  and  ships 
of  other  nations  sent  detaciiments   on  shore  to 

i)rotect  their  countrymen.  Hut  it  was  too  late; 
k-(h)ui!is,  convicts,  and  ill-disciplined  soldiers 
had  plundered  and  burnt  tile  European  (jiiartcr, 
killed  many  foreigners,  and  a  I{euter's  telegram 
of  the  14th  said,  'Alexandria  is  comnlelely  de- 
stroyed.*"—H.  Vogt,  Tfie  Eyyptian  mirr/ 1882, 
pp.  2-32. 

Also  in  .  J.  C.  McCoan,  Egypt  uiukr  Imiiuil, 
ch.  8-10. — C.  lloyle,  The  Jif/i/ptian  ViwiptiiyM, 
V.  1,  ck.  1-20. — KJmlirta  and  PuhIuu. —  C.  F. 
Qoodrich,  llept.  on  liritUh  Military  and  Naval 
OjMTutiuuM  in  Ef/ypt,  1882,  pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1882-1883.— The  massacre  and  de- 
struction in  Alexandria.— Oeclar::d  rebellion  of 
Arabi.—  Its  suppression  by  the  English. — 
Banishment  of  Arabi. —  English  occupation. 
— The  city  of  Alexandria  had  become  "such  a 
scene  of  pillage,  ma.ssacre,  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion as  to  make  the  world  sliudder.  It  was  the 
old  tale  of  horrors.  Houses  were  plundered  and 
bunied;  tlu;  European  (luarter,  including  the 
stately  buildings  surroiiiuling  tiie  Great  Square 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  was  sackeil  and  left  a  heap  of 
smoldering  ruins ;  and  more  than  two  thousand 
Europeans,  for  the  most  i)art  Levantines,  were 
massacred  with  all  the  cruelly  of  oriental  fani'ti- 
cism.  This  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th. 
It  was  the  second  mas.sacre  that  had  occurred 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Hritisli  fleet.  The 
admiral's  failure  to  jjreveiit  it  has  been  called 
unfortunate  by  some  and  criminal  'oy  others.  It 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  without  excuse.  .  .  . 
TIi(i  blue-jackets  were  landed  on  the  13th,  and 
cleared  the  Avay  before  them  with  a  Galling  gun. 
The  next  day,  more  ships  having  arrived,  a 
sufficient  force  was  landed  to  take  po.ssession  of 
the  entire  city.  The  khedive  was  escorted  back 
to  Ras-elTin  from  Ilamleh,  and  given  a  strong 
guard.  Summary  justice  was  dealt  cnit  to  all 
hostile  Arabs  who  had  been  cajjtu-  d  in  the 
city.  In  short,  English  intervention  was  fol- 
lowed by  Enj^lish  occupation.  The  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  had  defined  clearly  the  respect- 
ive positions  of  Arabi  and  the  khedive  toward 
Egypt  and  tlie  Egyptian  people.  .  .  .  The 
khedive  was  not  only  weak  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people,  but  he  was  regarded  as  the  tool  of  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  From  the  moment  the  first  shot  was 
fired  upon  Alexandria,  Arabi  was  the  real  ruler 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  conference  at  Con- 
stantinople was  stirred  by  the  news  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria.  It  presented  a  note 
to  the  Porte,  July  15,  requesting  the  dispatch 
of  Turkish  troops  to  restore  the  status  quo  in 
Egypt.  But  the  sultan  had  no  idea  of  taking 
the  part  of  the  Christian  in  what  all  Islam  re- 
garded as  a  contest  between  the  Moslem  and  the 
unbeliever.  ...  In  Egypt,  the  khedive  had  been 
prevailed  upon,  after  some  demur,  to  proclaim 
Arabi  a  rebel  and  discharge  him  from  his  cabinet. 
Arabi  had  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  on  the 
same  day,  declaring  Tewfik  a  traitor  to  his  people 
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and  Ilia  religion.  Having  received  the  news  of 
the  khedive's  ijroclamiilion,  Lord  Duffcrin,  the 
British  umbiis-sador  at  Constantinople,  announced 
to  the  conference  that  England  was  about  to 
send  an  e,\pedition  to  Egypt  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  and  to  re.store  tlie  authority  of  the 
khedive.  Thereupon  the  sultan  declared  that 
he  had  decided  to  send  a  Turkish  expedition. 
Lord  Duffcrin  feigned  to  accept  the  sultan's  co- 
operation, but  demanded  that  the  Porte,  as  a 
prcliin'nary  step,  should  declare  Arabi  a  rebel. 
Again  the  sultan  was  confronted  with  the  dan- 

i;er  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  Moslem  world, 
le  could  not  declare  Arabi  a  rebel.  ...  In 
his  desperation  he  sent  a  force  of  3,000  men 
to  Suda  bay  with  orders  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  enter  Egypt  at  a  moment's  notice. 
...  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  English 
expedition  had  arrived  in  Egypt  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  crush  the  rebellion,  rege.rdless  of  the 
diplomatic  delays  and  bickerings  at  Constanti- 
nople. ...  It  was  not  until  the  15th  of  August 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  with  his  force 
in  Egypt.  The  English  at  that  time  held  only 
two  i)oints,  Alexandria  and  Suez,  while  tiio  en- 
tire Egyptian  interior,  as  well  as  Port  Said 
and  Ismailia,  were  held  by  Arabi,  whose  force, 
it  was  estimated,  now  amounted  to  about  70,000 
men,  of  whom  at  least  50,000  were  regulars. 
The  objective  point  of  General  Wolseley's  ex- 
pedition to  crush  Arabi  was,  of  course,  the  city 
of  C'airo.  There  were  two  ways  of  approaching 
that  city,  one  from  Alexandria,  through  the 
Delta,  and  the  other  from  the  Suez  canal.  There 
were  many  objections  to  the  former  route.  .  .  . 
The  Suez  canal  was  supposed  to  be  neutral 
water.  .  .  .  But  England  felt  no  obligation  to 
recognize  any  neutrality,  .  .  .  acting  upon  the 
principle,  which  is  doubtless  sound,  that  'the 
neutndity  of  any  canal  joining  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  will  be  maintained, 
if  at  all,  by  the  nation  which  can  place  and  keep 
the  strongest  ships  at  each  extremity.'  In  other 
M'ords,  General  Wolseley  decided  to  enter  Cairo 
by  way  of  the  Suez  canal  and  Ismailia.  But  he 
kept  Ills  plan  a  profound  secret.  Admiral  Sey- 
mour alone  knew  his  purpose.  ...  On  the  19th, 
the  transports  moved  eastward  from  Alexandria, 
as  if  to  attack  Abukir;  but  under  the  cover  of 
darkness  that  night,  they  were  escorted  on  to 
Port  Said,  where  they  learned  that  the  entire 
canal,  owing  to  the  preconcerted  action  of 
Admiral  Seymour,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  On  the  21st,  the  troops  met  Sir  Henry 
McPherson's  Indian  contingent  at  Ismailia.  Two 
days  were  now  consumed  in  rest  and  prepara- 
tion. The  Egyptians  cut  off  the  water  supply, 
which  «ime  from  the  Delta  by  the  Sweet  Water 
canal,  by  damming  the  canal.  A  sortie  to  secure 
possession  of  the  dam  was  therefore  deemed 
necessary,  and  was  successfully  made  on  the 
24th.  Further  advances  were  made,  and  on  the 
26th,  Kassttssin,  a  station  of  some  importance  on 
the  canal  and  railway,  was  occupied.  Here  the 
British  force  was  obliged  to  delay  for  two  weeks, 
while  organizing  a  hospiuU  and  a  transport  ser- 
vice. This  gave  Anvbi  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  at  Zagazig  and  Tel-el-Kcbir. 
But  he  knew  it  was  for  his  interest  to  strike  at 
once  before  the  British  transports  could  come  up 
with  the  advance.  Tie  therefore  made  two 
attempts,  one  on  Auj^ust  28,  and  the  other  on 
8cptember  9,  to  regain  the  position  lost  at  Kas- 


sassin.  But  he  failed  in  both,  though  inflicting 
some  loss  upon  his  opponents.  On  the  12th  of 
September  preparations  were  made  by  General 
Wolseley  for  a  decisive  battle.  He  had  become 
convinced  from  daily  reconnoissance  and  from 
the  view  obtained  in  the  engagement  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  that  the  fortifications  at  Tel-el-Kebir  were 
both  extensive  and  formidable.  ...  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  make  the  approach  under 
cover  of  darkness.  .  .  .  At  1.30  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  General  Wolseley  gave  the  order  for 
the  advance,  his  force  consisting  of  about  11,000 
infantry,  2,000  cavalrymen,  and  sixty  field-guns. 
They  had  only  the  stars  to  guide  them,  but  so 
accurately  was  the  movement  conducted  that  the 
leading  brigades  of  each  division  reached  the 
enemy's  outposts  within  two  minutes  of  each 
other.  'The  enemy  (says  General  Wolseley) 
were  completely  surprised,  and  it  was  not  until 
one  or  two  of  their  advanced  sentries  fired  their 
rifles  that  they  realized  our  close  proximity  to 
their  works.'  .  .  .  The  intrenchments  were  not 
carried  without  a  severe  struggle.  The  Egyp- 
tians fought  with  a  desperate  courage  and 
hundreds  of  them  were  bajoneted  at  their  posts. 
.  .  .  But  what  could  the  rank  and  tile  accom- 
plish when  '  each  otlicer  knew  that  he  would  run, 
but  hoped  his  neighbor  would  stay.'  At  the 
first  shot  Arabi  and  his  second  in  command  took 
horse  and  galloped  to  Belbeis,  where  they  caught 
a  train  for  Cairo.  Most  of  the  other  officers,  as 
the  reports  of  killed  and  woimded  show,  did 
the  same.  The  Egyptians  fired  their  firat  shot 
at  4.55  A.  M.,  and  at  6.45  the  English  had  pos- 
session of  Arabi's  headquarters  and  the  canal 
bridge.  The  British  loss  was  57  killed,  380 
wounded,  and  22  missing.  The  Egyptian  army 
left  about  2,000  dead  in  the  fortifications.  .  .  . 
A  proof  of  the  completeness  of  the  success  was 
the  entire  dissipation  of  Arabi's  army.  Groups 
of  soldiers,  it  is  true,  were  scattered  to  different 
parts  of  Egypt ;  but  the  army  organization  was 
completely  broken  up  with  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kcblr.  .  .  .  'Major-General  Lowe  was  ordered 
to  push  on  with  all  possible  speed  to  Cairo. 
.  .  .  General  Lowe  [reached]  the  great  barracks 
of  Abbassieh,  just  outside  of  Cairo,  at  4.45  P.  M., 
on  the  14th  instant.  The  cavalry  marched  sixty- 
five  miles  in  these  two  days.  ...  A  message 
was  sent  to  Arabi  Pasha  through  the  prefect  of 
the  city,  calling  upon  liim  to  surrender  forth- 
with, which  he  did  unconditionally.' .  .  .  Before 
leaving  England,  Wolseley  had  predicted  that  ho 
would  enter  Cairo  on  the  16th  of  September; 
but  with  still  a  day  to  spare  the  feat  was  accom- 
plished, and  Arabi's  rebellion  was  completely 
crushed.  England  now  stood  alone.  Victory 
had  been  won  without  the  aid  of  France  or  the 
intervention  of  Turkey.  In  Constantinople  ne- 
gotiations regarding  Turkish  expeditions  were 
still  pending  when  Lord  Duffcrin  received  the 
news  of  Wolseley's  success,  and  announced  to 
the  Porte  that  there  was  now  no  need  of  a 
Turkish  force  in  Egypt,  as  the  war  was  ended. 
France  at  once  p^ep'>'•'''^  to  "'^sume  her  share  in 
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the  khedivc's  authority  was  placed  on  a  safe 
footing  throughout  the  land.  .  .  .  What  should 
be  done  with  Arabi  was  the  question  of  para- 
mount interest,  when  once  the  khedive's  author- 
ity was  rc-estnbliahed  and  recognized.  Tcwlik 
and  his  ministers,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
unciuestionably  have  taken  his  life.  .  .  .  But 
Ensjland  was  detcrnuned  tliat  Arabi  should  have 
a  fair  trial.  ...  It  was  decided  that  the  rebel 
leaders  should  appear  before  a  military  tribunal, 
and  tliey  were  given  English  counsel  to  plead 
their  cause.  .  .  .  The  trial  was  a  farce.  Every- 
thing was  '  cut  and  dried '  beforehand.  It  was 
arranged  that  Arabi  was  to  plead  guilty  to  re- 
bellion, that  he  was  forthwith  to  be  condemned 
to  death  by  the  cj)urt,  and  that  the  khedive 
was  immediately  to  commute  the  sentence  to 
perpetual  exile.  In  fact,  the  necessary  papers 
were  drawn  up  and  tigned  before  the  court 
met  for  Arabi's  trial  on  December  3.  ...  On 
the  26th  of  December  Arabi  and  his  six  com 
panions  .  .  .  upon  whom  the  same  sentence  had 
been  passed,  left  Cairo  for  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
there  to  spend  their  life  of  perpetual  exile.  .  .  . 
Lord  Dulferin  .  .  .  had  been  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Cairo,  earlj'  in  November,  with 
the  special  mission  of  bringing  order  out  of 
governmental  chaos.  In  two  months  he  had 
prepared  a  scheme  of  legislative  reorganization. 
This  was,  however,  somewhat  altered ;  so  that  it 
was  not  until  May,  1883,  that  the  plan  in  Its 
improved  form  was  accepted  by  the  decree  of  the 
khedive.  The  new  constitution  provided  for 
three  classes  of  assemblies:  the  'Legislative 
Council,'  the  '  General  Assembly,'  and  the  'Pro- 
vincial Councils,'  of  which  there  were  to  be 
fourteen,  one  for  each  province.  .  .  .  Every 
Egyptian  man,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  was  to 
vote  (by  ballot)  for  an  '  elector-delegate '  from 
the  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he 
lived,  antl  the  'electors-delegate'  from  all  the 
villages  in  a  province  were  to  form  the  constitu- 
ency that  should  elect  the  provincial  council. 
.  .  .  The  scheme  for  reorganization  was  carried 
forward  to  the  extent  of  electing  the  'electors- 
delegate  '  in  September;  but  by  that  time  Egypt 
was  again  in  a  state  of  such  disquietude  that  the 
British  advisers  of  the  khedive  considered  it  un- 
wise to  put  the  new  institutions  into  operation. 
In  place  of  legislative  council  and  general  assem- 
bly, the  khedive  appointed  a  council  of  state, 
consisting  of  eleven  Egyptians,  two  Annenians, 
and  ten  Europeans.  The  reforms  were  set  aside 
for  the  time  being  in  view  of  impending  troubles 
and  dangers  in  the  Sudan." — J.  E.  Bowen,  TJie 
Conflict  of  East  and  We»t  in  Egypt,  ch.  5-6. 

Also  in  :  Col.  J.  F.  Maurice,  Military  Hist,  of 
the  Campaign  of  1882  in  Egypt. — C.  Royle,  The 
Egyptian  Campaijns,  v.  1,  ch.  22-44. 

A.  D.  1884-1885. — General  Gordon's  Mission 
to  Khartoum. — The  town  beleaguered  by  the 
Mahdists. — English  rescue  expedition. — The 
energy  that  was  too  late. —  "The  abandonment 
of  the  Soudan  being  decided  upon,  the  British 
Government  confided  to  General  Gordon  the  task 
of  extricating  the  Egyptian  garrisons  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  Gordon's  original 
instructions  were  dated  the  18th  January,  1884. 
He  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Egypt,  to  report  on 
the  military  situation  in  the  Soudan,  and  on  the 
measures  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  take  for 
the  security  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  European  population  in  Khar- 


toum. .  .  .  Ilewastobe  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Stewart.  .  .  .  Gordon's  final  instructions  were 
given  him  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in  a 
firman  appointing  him  Governor-General.  .  .  . 
Gordon  arrived  at  Khartoum  on  the  18th  Febru- 
ary. .  .  .  While  Gordon  was  sending  almost 
daily  expressions  of  his  view  as  to  the  only  way 
of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  eventual  evacuation, 
it  was  also  becomin  -^  clear  to  him  that  he  would 
very  soon  be  cut  o.  irom  the  rest  of  Egypt.  His 
first  remark  on  this  subject  was  to  express  '  the 
conviction  that  I  shall  be  caught  in  Khartoum  ' ; 
and  he  wrote, — '  Even  if  I  was  mean  enough  to 
escape  I  have  no  power  to  do  so.'  The  accuracy 
of  this  forecast  was  speedily  demonstratecf. 
Within  a  few  days  communications  with  Khar- 
toum were  interrupted,  and  although  subse- 
quently restored  for  a  time,  the  rising  of  the 
riparian  tribes  rendered  the  receipt  and  despatch 
of  messages  exceedingly  uncertain.  .  .  .  Long 
before  the  summer  of  1884,  it  was  evident  that 
the  position  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum  had  become 
so  critical,  that  if  he  were  to  be  rescued  at  all,  it 
could  only  be  by  the  despatch  of  a  British  force. 
.  .  .  Early  in  May,  war  preparations  were  com- 
menced in  England,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  month 
the  military  authorities  in  Cairo  received  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  for  the  despatch  in  October  of  an 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Soudanese  capital. 
12,000  camels  were  ordered  to  be  purchased  and 
held  in  readiness  for  a  forward  march  in  the 
autumn.  On  the  16th  May  a  half-battalion  of 
English  troops  was  moved  up  the  Nile  to  Wady 
Haifa.  A  few  weeks  later  some  other  positions 
on  the  Nile  were  occupied  by  portions  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  Naval  ofiicers  were  also 
sent  up  the  river  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
catJiracts  and  other  impediments  to  navigation. 
Still  it  was  not  till  the  5th  August  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  move  a 
vote  of  credit  of  £300,000  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  operations  for  the  relief  of 
Gordon.  ...  It  was  agreed  that  there  were  but 
two  routes  by  which  Khartoum  could  be  ap- 
proached by  an  expedition.  One  by  way  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  other  via  Souakim  and  Berber.  .  .  . 
The  Nile  route  having  been  decided  on,  prepara- 
tions on  a  large  scale  were  begun.  ...  It  was 
at  first  arranged  that  not  more  than  5,000  men 
should  form  the  Expedition,  but  later  on  the 
number  was  raised  to  7,000.  .  .  .  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  Lord  Wolseley  stated  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  Expedition  was  to  bring 
away  Gordon  and  Stewart  from  Khartoum ;  and 
when  that  purpose  should  be  effected,  no  further 
offensive  operations  of  any  kind  were  to  be  under- 
taken."— C.  Royle,  The  Egyptian  Campaigns, 
1882-1885,  V.  2,  rh.  12-18.— "First,  it  was  said 
that  our  troops  would  be  before  the  gates  of 
Kluirtoum  on  January  14th;  next  it  was  the  mid- 
dle of  February ;  and  then  the  time  stretched  out 
to  the  middle  of  March.  .  .  .  Lord  Wolseley 
offered  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  regiment  cover- 
ing the  distance  from  Sarnis  to  Debbeh  most  ex- 
peditiously and  with  least  damage  to  boats.  .  .  . 
He  also  dispatched  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  on  the 
immortal  march  to  Gakdul.  Stewart's  force, 
composed  principally  of  the  Mounted  Infantry 
and  Camel  Corps,  and  led  by  a  troop  of  the  19tn 
Hussars,  acting  as  scouts  —  numbering  about 
1,100  in  all  —  set  out  from  Korti  on  December 
30th.  Its  destination  was  about  100  miles  from 
headc^uarters,   and  about  80  from  the  Nile  at 
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Shciidy.  The  enterprise,  diflicult  and  desperate  as 
it  was,  was  achieved  witli  perfect  success.  .  .  . 
On  the  ITth  Januury  Sir  Herbert  Stewart enpuger'. 
the  enemy  on  tlie  road  to  Metenineh,  and  after  de- 
feating some  10,000  Arabs — collected  from  Ber- 
ber, Metenineh,  and  Omdumian — pushed  for- 
ward to  tlie  Abu  Klea  Wells.  His  tactics  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  General  Graham  at 
Elteb,  and  those  of  the  Mahdi's  men  —  of  attack- 
ing when  thirst  and  fatigue  had  well-nigh  pros- 
trated the  force  —  were  at  all  points  similar  to 
those  adopted  against  Hicks.  Our  losses  were  65 
non-comnii.ssioned  officers  and  men  killed  and  85 
wounded,  with  9  officers  killed  —  among  tliera 
Colonel  Burnaby  —  and  9  wounded.  Stewart  at 
once  pushed  on  for  Metemneh  and  the  Nile.  He 
left  the  Wells  on  the  18th  Jan.  to  occupy  Metem- 
neh, if  possible,  but,  failing  that,  to  make  for  the 
Nile  and  entrench  hhnself .  After  a  night's  march, 
some  five  miles  south  of  Metemneh,  the  column 
found  itself  in  presence  of  an  enemy  said  to  have 
been  about  18,000  strong.  Stewart  halted  and 
formed  a  zareba  under  a  deadly  fire.  He  himself 
was  mortally  hurt  in  the  groin,  and  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  the  Standard,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  of  the  Morning 
Post,  were  killed.  The  zareba  completed,  the 
column  advanced  in  square,  and  the  Arabs,  profit- 
ing by  Abu  Klea,  moved  forward  in  echelon, 
apparently  with  the  purpose  of  charging.  At 
thirty  yards  or  so  they  were  brought  to  baj ,  so 
teriitic  was  the  fire  from  the  square,  and  so  splen- 
didly served  was  Norton's  artillery.  For  two 
hours  the  battle  raged ;  and  then  the  Arabs, '  mown 


down  in  heaps,'  gave  way.  Meantime  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  had  made  u  dash  for  the  Nile,  where  he 
found  steamers  and  reinforcements  from  Gordon, 
and  the  laconic  messige,  '  All  right  at  Khartoum. 
Can  hold  out  for  yetrs.'.  .  .  In  the  joy  at  the 
good  news,  none  had  .^topped  to  consider  the  true 
meaniiiiTof  the  messa.^e,  'All  right.  Can  hold 
out  1  irs,'  for  noni.  was  aware  that  nearly 

twi  IS  before  Goru on  had  saiu  he  had  just 

provisions  enough  for  40  days,  and  that  what  he 
really  meant  was  that  la  had  come  to  his  last 
biscuit.  The  message  —  \  iiich  was  written  for 
the  enemy  —  was  dated  De. ;.  29,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  would  reach  Khartoum  on  Jan.  28,  just  a 
month  after  its  despatch.  .  .  .  The  public,  care- 
fully kept  in  ignorance  .  .  .  and  hopeful  be- 
yond their  wont,  were  simpl\'^  stupefied  to  hear, 
on  Feb.  5,  that  Khartoum  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahdi  and  Gordon  captured  or  dead. "  — A.  E. 
Hake,  The  Stmy  of  Chinese  Gordon,  v.  2,  ch. 
10. 

A.L80  IN :  H.  M.  Stanley,  lit,  Darkest  Africa, 
ch.  1.— Col.  H.  E.  Col  vile,  JIu<t.  of  the  Soudan 
Campaign. — Col.  C.  W.  Wilson,  J^Yo/n  Korti  to 
Khartoum.— Col  Sir  W.  F.  ButJer,  The  Cam- 
jMiyn  of  tlie  Cataracts. — W.  M.  Pimblett,  The 
Story  of  tlie  Soudan  War. — Gen.  C.  G.  Gordon, 
Journals  at  Khartoum.- -W.  W.  Gordon,  Events 
in  tlie  Life  of  Charles  George  Gordon,  ch.  14-20. 

A.  D.  1893. — The  reigning  khv°dive. —  Mo- 
hamed  Tewtik  died  in  January,  1892  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Abbas,  born  in  1874. — 
Statesman's  Year-hook,  I8S3. 


EGYPTIAN  EDUCATION.  See  Educa- 
tion, Anciknt. 

EGYPTIAN  TALENT.    See  Talent. 

EIDGENOSSEN.— The  German  word  Eid- 
genossen,  signifying  "confederates,"  is  often 
used  in  a  special  sense,  historically,  as  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, —  see 
Switzerland:  The  Three  Forest  Cantons. 
The  name  of  the  Huguenots  is  believed  by  some 
writers  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  same  term. 

EIGHT  SAINTS  OF  WAR,  The.  See 
Florence:  A.  D.  1375-1378. 

ElKON  BASILIKE,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1049  (Fehkuahv). 

EION,  Siege  and  capture  of  (B.  C.  470). 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  470-466. 

EIRE.     See  Ireland:  The  Name. 

EKKLESIA.    See  Ecclesia. 

EKOWE,  Defence  of  (1879).  See  South 
Afuica:  a.  D.  1877-1879. 

ELAGABALUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D. 
218-222. 

ELAM. — "  Gone.<5is  calls  a  tribe  dwelling  on 
the  Lower  Tigris,  between  he  river  and  the 
mountains  of  Iran,  the  Ehmites,  the  oldest  .son 
of  Shem.  Amoi  g  the  Greeks  the  land  of  the 
Elamites  was  known  as  Kissia  [Cissia],  and  after- 
wards as  Susiana,  from  the  name  of  the  capital. 
It  was  also  called  Elymais." — M.  Duncker,  Hist, 
of  Antiquity,  bk.  2,  ch.  1.— About  2300  B.  C. 
C^haldea,  or  Babylonia,  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
Elamite  invasion  —  an  invasion  r«!cordod  by  king 
Asshurbanipal,  and  which  is  stat  id  to  have  laid 
waste  the  land  of  Accad  and  desecr.ited  its  tem- 
ples. "  Nor  was  this  a  passing  iur  )ad  or  raid  of 
booty-seeking  mountaineers.  It  was  a  real  con- 
quest. Klnidur-Nankhundi  and  his  successors 
remainetl  in  Southern  Chaldea.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
first  time  we  meet  authentic  monumental  records 


of  a  coimtry  which  was  destined  through  the  next 
sixteen  centuries  to  be  in  continual  contact,  mostly 
hostile,  with  both  Babylonia  and  her  ucrthern 
rival,  Assyria,  until  its  final  annihilation  by  the 
latter  [B.  C.  649,  under  Asshurbanipal,  the  Sar- 
danapulus  of  the  Greeks,  who  reduced  the  w.'iole 
country  to  a  wilderness].  Its  capital  was  Shusi-an 
(afterwards  pronounced  by  foreigners  Susa),  aid 
its  own  original  name  Shushinak.  Its  people  wei  '.i 
of  Turanian  stock,  its  language  was  nearly  akin  tc 
that  of  Shumir  and  Accad.  .  .  .  Elam,  the  name 
under  which  the  country  is  best  known,  both 
from  the  Bible  and  later  monuments,  is  a  Tura- 
nian word,  which  means,  like  'Accad,'  'High- 
lands.'. .  .  One  of  Khudur-Nankhundi's  next 
successors,  Khudur-Lagamar,  was  not  content 
with  the  addition  of  Chaldea  to  his  kingdom  of 
Elam.  He  had  the  ambition  of  a  born  conqueror, 
and  the  generalship  of  one.  The  Chap.  xiv.  of 
Genesis  —  which  calls  him  Chcdorlaomer  —  is  the 
only  document  we  have  descriptive  of  this  king's 
warlike  career,  and  a  very  striking  picture  it 
givesofit.  .  .  .  Khudur-Liiffiinv  .  .  lived, ac- 
cording to  the  most  probablt  <  Nations,  about 
2200  B.  C."— Z.  A.  Ragozin,  Stury  of  Chaldea, 
ch.  4. —  It  is  among  the  discoveries  of  recent 
times,  derived  from  the  records  in  clay  unearthed 
in  Babylonia,  that  Cyrus  the  Great  was  originally 
king  of  Elam,  and  acquired  Persia,  as  he  ac- 
quired his  later  dominions,  by  conquest. — See 
Persia,  B.  C.   549-521. — See,  also,  Bauylonia. 

EL  ARISH,  Treaty  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1800  (January — June). 

ELBA:  A.  D.  1735.— Ceded  to  Spain  by 
Austria.     See  Franck:  A.  I).  1733-1735. 

A.  D.  i8o2. — Annexation  Co  France.  Sec 
France:  A.  D.  1802  (August— September). 

A.  D.  1814.— Napoleon  in  exile.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1814(March— April),  and  (April— Junk). 
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Notes  to  Ethnogkaphical  Map,  Placed  at  thk  Beoinnino  op  this  Volume. 


TO  THE  eye  of  modern  scholarship  "lan- 
guage "  forms  the  basis  of  every  ethnic  dis- 
tinction. Physical  and  e.\terior  features 
like  the  stature,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  diversity 
of  habits  and  customs,  the  distinctions  which 
once  formed  in  great  part  the  basis  of  ethnic 
research  have  all  in  our  own  day  been  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  place. 

The  "language"  test  is  of  course  subject  to 
very  serious  limitations.  The  intermingling  of 
diflferent  peoples,  more  general  to  be  sure  in  our 
own  day  than  in  past  ages,  lias  nevertheless  been 
sufficiently  great  in  every  age  to  make  the  trac- 
ing of  linguistic  forms  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 
In  special  cases  where  both  the  civilization  and 
language  of  one  people  have  become  lost  in  that 
of  nnother  the  test  must  of  course  fail  utterly. 

With  all  these  restrictions  however  the  adop- 
tion of  the  linguistic  method  by  modern  criticism 
has  been  practically  universal.  Its  defence,  if  it 
requires  any,  is  apparent.  It  is  the  only  method 
of  ethnic  study  the  deductions  of  which,  where 
successful  at  all,  approach  any  .hing  like  certainty. 
The  points  wherein  linguistic  criticism  has  failed 
have  been  freely  admitted ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
facts  which  it  has  established  are  unassailable  by 
any  other  school  of  criticism. 

Taking  language  then  as  the  only  tangible 
working  basis  the  subject  resolves  itself  from  the 
start  into  a  two-fold  division:  the  debatable  and 
the  certain.  It  is  the  purpose  to  indicate  in  the 
course  of  these  i.otes,  what  is  merely  conjecture 
and  what  may  be  safely  accepted  as  fact. 

The  ethnology  of  Europe,  studied  on  this  basis, 
has  for  its  central  feature  the  Iiido- Germanic 
{Iiulo- European)  or  Aryan  race.  The  distinction 
between  the  races  clearly  Ar\  ;i  and  those  doubt- 
ful or  non-Aryan  forms  the  primary  division  of 
the  subject.  "As  the  map  is  intended  to  deal  only 
with  the  Europe  of  the  present,  a  historiail  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  at  the  outset  between  the 
doubtful  or  non-Aryan  peoples  who  preceded  the 
Aryans  and  the  non-Aryan  peoples  who  have  ap- 
peared in  Europe  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  simple  formula,  pre-Aryan,  Aryan,  non- 
Aryan,  affords  the  key  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  European  ethnology. 

PRE-ARYAN  PEOPLES. 

Of  the  presumably  pre- Aryan  peoples  of  western 
Europe  the  Iheriana  occupy  easily  the  first  place. 

The  seat  of  this  people  at  the  dawn  of  history 
was  in  Spain  and  southern  France ;  their  ethnol- 
ogy belongs  entirely  to  the  realm  of  conjecture. 
They  are  of  much  darker  complexion  than  the 
Aryans  and  their  racial  characteristic  is  conserva- 
tism even  to  .stubbornness,  which  places  them  in 
marked  contrast  to  their  immediate  Aryan  neigh- 
bors, the  volatile  Celts.  Among  the  speculations 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Iberians  a  plausible 
one  is  that  of  Dr.  Bo<lichon,  who  assigns  to  them 
an  Africiin  origin  making  them,  indeed,  cognate 
with  the  modern  Berbers  (see  R.  H.  Patterson's 


"Ethnology  of  Europe  "  in  "  Lectures  on  History 
and  Art ' ).  This  generalization  is  made  to 
include  also  the  Bretons  of  the  north  west.  It  is 
clear  however  that  the  population  of  modern 
Brittany  is  purely  Celtic:  made  up  largely  from 
the  immigrations  from  the  British  Isles  "during 
the  fifth  century. 

To  the  stubbonmess  with  which  the  Iberians 
resisted  every  foreign  aggression  and  refused 
intermingling  with  surrounding  races  is  due  the 
survival  to  the  present  day  of  their  descendants, 
the  Basques. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  northern  Spain,  the 
Cantabrians  and  Eastern  Pyrenees  have  formed 
the  very  donjon-keep  of  this  people  in  every 
age.  Here  the  Cantahri  successfully  resisted 
the  Roman  arms  for  mere  than  a  ceiitury  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  remainder  of  Spain,  the 
final  conquest  not  occurring  until  the  last  years  of 
Augustus.  While  the  Iberian  race  as  a  whole 
has  become  lost  in  the  greater  mass  of  Celtic  and 
Latin  intruders,  it  has  remained  almost  pure  in 
this  quarter.  The  present  seat  of  the  Basq^ies  is 
in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Viscaya,  Alava, 
Guipuzcoa,  and  Navarre  and  in  the  French 
depurtment  of  Basses  Pyrenees.  The  Irernians 
of  Ireland,  now  lost  in  the  Celtic  population,  and 
the  Lif/unans  along  the  shores  of  the  Genoese 
gulf,  later  absorbed  by  the  Romans,  both  belong 
likewise  to  this  pre-Aryan  class.-  (Modern  re- 
search concerning  these  pre-Aryan  peoples  has 
in  large  part  taken  its  inspiration  from  the 
"  Untersuchungen  "  of  Humboldt,  whose  view 
concerning  the  connefction  between  the  Basques 
and  Iberians  is  substantially  the  one  stated.) 

Another  early  non-Aryan  race  now  e.xtinct 
were  the  Etruscans  of  Italy.  Their  origin  was 
manifestl}'  different  from  that  of  the  pre-Aryan 
peoples  just  mentioned.  By  many  they  have 
been  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Ural- 
Altaic  family.     This  again  is  conjecture. 

ARYAN  PEOPLES. 

In  beginning  the  survey  of  the  Aryan  peoples 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  race.  As  generally  enumerated  there  are 
seven  of  these,  viz.,  the  Sanskrit  (Hindoo),  Zend 
(Persian),  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Germanic  and 
Slavic.  To  these  may  be  added  two  others  not 
definitely  classified,  the  Albanian  and  the  Lith- 
vanian.  These  bear  the  closest  affinity  respect- 
ively to  the  Latin  and  the  Slavic. 

Speculation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Aryans 
need  not  concern  us.  It  belongs  as  yet  entirely 
to  the  arena  of  controversy.  The  vital  cpiestion 
which  divides  the  opposing  schools  is  concern- 
ing their  European  or  Asiatic  origin.  Of  the 
numerous  writers  on  this  subject  the  two  who 
perhaps  aflford  the  reader  of  English  the  best 
view  of  the  opposing  opinions  are,  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  Dr.  Max  MUller  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language) ;  on  the  other,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  (In- 
troduction to  the  Science  of  I,anguage). 
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Of  the  divisions  of  the  Aryan  race  above  enu- 
mcratt'd  tlie  first  two  do  not  appear  in  European 
ethnology.  Of  tlie  other  branches,  the  Latin, 
Germanic  and  Shiric  form  by  great  odds  the  bulk 
of  the  European  population. 

THE  LATIN  BRANCH. 

The  Latin  eountries  are  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy  and  t\\v,  territory  north  of  the  Danube, 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Theiss.  In  the 
strictest  ethnic  sense  however  the  term  Latin  can 
be  applied  only  to  Italy  and  then  only  to  the 
central  j)art.  As  Italy  first  appears  in  history  it 
is  inhabited  bv  a  niunber  of  (lilferent  races:  the 
lapjInianH  and  Oe not riann of  the  south  who  were 
thrown  in  direct  contact  with  the  Greek  settlers; 
the  I'luhrianx,  Sabines,  Latins,  Volnciiina  and  Os- 
cana  in  the  centre;  the  Etruscann  on  the  west 
shore  north  of  the  Tiber;  while  in  the  north  we 
find  the  Gauls  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  with  the 
JjigurianH  and  Venetians  respectively  on  the 
west  and  east  coasts.  Of  this  motley  collection 
the  central  group  bore  a  close  attlnity  to  the 
Latin,  yet  all  alike  received  the  Latin  stamp  with 
the  growing  power  of  Kome. 

The  ethnic  complexion  of  Italy  thus  formed 
was  hardly  modified  by  the  great  Germanic  in- 
vasions wliich  followed  with  the  fall  of  the  West- 
Roman  Empire. 

This  observation  applies  with  more  or  less 
truth  to  all  the  Latin  countries,  the  Germanic 
conquerors  becoming  everywhere  merged  and 
finally  lost  in  the  greater  mass  of  the  conquered. 
Only  in  Lombardy  where  a  more  enduring  Ger- 
maiuc  kingdom  existed  for  over  two  centuries 
(508-774),  has  the  Germanic  made  any  impression, 
and  this  indeed  a  slight  one,  on  the  distinctly 
Latin  character  of  the  Italian  peiunsula. 

In  Spain  an  interval  between  the  Iberian  period 
and  the  Roman  concjuest  appears  to  have  existed, 
during  which  the  population  is  best  described  as 
Celt-Iberian.  Upon  this  population  the  Latin 
stamp  was  placed  by  the  long  and  toilsome,  but 
for  that  reason  more  thorough,  Roman  conquest. 
The  ethnic  character  of  Spain  thus  formed  has 
passed  witliout  material  change  through  the 
ordeal  both  of  Germanic  and  Saracenic  conquest. 
The  Gothic,  kingdom  of  Spain  (418-714)  and  the 
Huevie  kingdom  of  northern  Portugal  (406-584) 
Lave  left  behind  them  scarcely  a  trace.  The 
effects  of  the  great  Mohammedan  invasion  cannot 
be  dismissed  so  lightly. 

Conquered  entirelj'  by  the  Arabs  and  I^Ioors  in 
714,  the  entire  country  was  not  freed  from  the  in- 
vader for  nearly  eight  centuries.  In  the  south 
(Granada)  where  the  Moors  clung  longest  their 
influence  has  been  greatest.  Here  their  im- 
press on  the  pure  Aryan  stock  has  never  been 
effaced. 

The  opening  phrase  of  Caesar's  Gallic  war, 
"all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,"  states  a 
fact  as  truly  ethnic  as  it  is  geographical  or  his- 
torical. In  the  south  (Aquitania)  we  find  the 
Celtic  blending  with  the  Ibenan  ;  in  the  north- 
cast  the  Cimbrian  Belgue,  the  last  coniers  of  the 
Celtic  family,  are  strongly  marked  by  tl'.e  char- 
acteristics of  the  Germans;  while  in  the  vast 
central  territory  the  people  "calling  themselves 
Galli "  are  of  i)ure  Celtic  race.  This  brief  state-. 
ment  of  Caesar,  allowing  for  the  subsequent  in- 
flux of  the  German,  is  no  mean  description  of  the 
ethnic  divisions  of  France  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  day,  and  is  an  evidence  uf  the  remarkable 


continuity  of  ethnological  as  (i|)posed  to  mere 
political  conditions. 

The  four  and  a  half  c«'nturies  of  Roman  rule 
placed  the  Latin  stamp  on  the  Gallic  nation,  a 
prepanition  for  the  most  determined  siege  of 
Germanic  race  influence  which  any  Latin  nation 
was  fated  to  undergo. 

In  Italy  and  Spain  the  exotic  kingdoms  wore 
quickly  overthrown;  the  Fraukish  kingdom  in 
northern  Gaul  was  in  strictness  never  overthrown 
at  all. 

In  addition  we  soon  have  in  the  extreme  north 
a  second  Germanic  element  in  the  Scandinavian 
Korman.  Over  all  these  outside  elements,  how- 
ever, the  Latin  influence  eventually  triumphed. 
While  the  Franks  have  imposed  their  name  upon 
the  natives,  the  latter  have  imposed  their  language 
and  civilization  on  the  invaders. 

The  result  of  this  clashing  of  influences  is  seen, 
however,  in  the  present  linguistic  division  of  the 
old  Gallic  lands.  The  line  running  east  and  west 
through  the  centre  of  France  marks  the  division 
between  the  I^'ench  and  the  Provencal  dialects, 
the  lanyued'ml  and  the  lanr/iied'oc.  It  is  south  of 
this  line  la  the  country  of  the  langued'oc  that  the 
Latin  or  Romance  influence  reigns  most  absolute 
in  the  native  speech. 

In  the  northeast,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Wal- 
loon provinces  of  Belgium,  we  have,  as  with  the 
Belgae  of  classic  timers,  the  near  approach  of  the 
Gallic  to  the  Germanic  stems. 

Our  survey  of  the  Latin  peoples  must  close 
with  a  short  notice  of  its  outlying  members  in 
the  Balkan  and  Danubian  lands.  The  Albanians 
{Skipetars)  and  the  livunmns  ( Viachs  or  Wallaclw) 
represent  as  nearly  as  ethnology  can  determine 
the  ancient  populations  respectively  of  Illyricum 
and  Thrace.  The  ethnology  of  the  Albanians  is 
entirely  uncertain.  Their  present  location,  con- 
siderably to  the  south  of  their  supposed  pristine 
seat  in  Illyricum,  indicates  some  southern  migra- 
tion of  the  race.  This  migration  occurred  at  an 
entirely  unknown  time,  though  it  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
great  southward  movement  of  the  Slavic  races 
in  the  seventh  century. 

The  Albanian  migrations  of  the  time  penetrated 
Attica,  Aetolia  and  the  entire  Peloponnesus; 
with  tile  Slavs  and  Vlaclis  they  formed  indeed  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  Greece  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  WJiile  the  Slavic  stems  have 
since  been  merged  in  the  native  Greek  population, 
and  the  Viachs  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  these  southern  lands,  the  Albanians  in 
Greece  have  shown  a  greater  tenacity.  Their 
part  in  later  Greek  history  has  been  a  prominent 
one  and  they  form  to-day  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Attica  and  Argolis. 

The  Jioiwians  or  Vlaclis,  the  supposed  native 
population  of  Thrace,  are  more  closely  identified 
than  the  Albanians  with  the  other  Latin  peoples. 
They  occupy  at  presi'nt  the  vast  country  north 
of  the  Danube,  their  boundary  extending  on  the 
east  to  the  Dniester,  on  the  west  almost  to  the 
Theiss. 

Historically  these  people  form  a  perplexing 
yet  interesting  study.  The  theory  once  general 
that  they  represented  a  continuous  Latin  civiliza- 
tion north  of  the  Danube,  connecting  the  clu-ssic 
iMcia  by  an  unbroken  chain  to  the  present,  has 
now  been  generally  abandoned.  (See  Roesler's 
"Romanische  Studieu"  or  Freeman's  "Hist. 
Geog.  of  Europe,"  p.  435.) 
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The  present  geographical  location  of  the  Vlach 
peoples  is  probably  the  result  of  a  migration 
from  tlie  Thrnciun  lands  south  of  the  Danube, 
which  occurred  for  unexplained  causes  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  kernel  of 
the  race  at  the  present  day  is  the  separate  rotate 
of  Roumania;  in  the  East  and  West  they  come 
under  the  respective  rules  of  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary. 

In  mediaeval  times  the  part  played  by  them 
south  of  the  Balkans  was  an  important  one,  and 
to  this  day  they  still  linger  in  considerable  num- 
bers on  either  side  of  the  range  of  Pindus.  (For 
a  short  dissertation  on  the  v  lach  peoples,  see 
Finlay,  "Hist,  of  Greece,"  vol.  3,  pp.  234-330.) 

THE  GERMANIC  BRANCH. 

The  Oermanic  nations  of  modern  Europe  are 
England,  Oermnny,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  The  Germanic  races  also  form  the 
major  part  of  the  population  of  Switzerland, 
the  Cis-Leithan  division  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
and  appear  in  isolated  settlements  tliroughout 
Hungary  and  Ru.ssia. 

Of  the  earlier  Germanic  uatioiis  v,ho overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  scarcely  a  trace 
remains. 

The  population  of  the  British  Isles  at  the  dawn 
of  history  furnishes  a  close  parallel  to  that  of 
Gaul.  The  pre- Aryan  Ivernians  (the  possible 
Iberians  of  the  British  Isles)  had  been  forced 
back  into  the  recesses  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
next  to  them  came  the  Celts,  like  those  of  Gaul, 
in  two  divisions,  the  Ooidels  or  Oaela  and  the 
Britons. 

In  Britain,  contrary  to  the  usual  nile,  the  Roman 
domination  did  not  give  the  perpetual  Latin 
stamp  to  the  island ;  it  is  in  fact  the  only  country 
save  the  Pannonian  and  Rhaetian  lauds  south  of 
the  upper  Danube,  once  a  Roman  possession, 
where  the  Germanic  element  has  since  gained  a 
complete  mastery.  The  invasion  of  the  Germanic 
races,  the  Anr/le^,  Saxons  and  Jutes,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  were  practically 
wars  of  extermination.  The  Celtic  race  is  to-day 
represented  on  the  British  Isles  only  in  Wales 
and  the  western  portions  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  later  tlie  Norman 
conquest,  bringing  with  tliem  only  slight  infu- 
sions of  kindred  Germanic  nations,  have  produced 
in  England  no  marked  modification  of  the  Saxon 
stock. 

The  German  Empire,  with  the  smaller  adjoin- 
ing realms,  'loUand  and  Switzerland  and  the 
Austrian  pi  -*'inces  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carintliia, 
Salzburg  and  Tvrol,  contain  the  great  mass  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  of  the  continent. 

During  the  confusion  following  the  overthrow 
of  the  West-Roman  Empire  the  Germanic  peoples 
were  grouped  much  further  westward  tlian  they 
are  at  present ;  the  eastward  reaction  involving 
the  dispossession  of  the  Slavic  peoples  on  the  Elbe 
and  Oder,  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne.  Germany  like  Fnuice  possesses  a 
linguistic  division,  Ia)id  German  {Nieder-Deutsche) 
being  generally  spoken  in  the  lands  north  of  the 
cross  line,  IligJi  Gernmn  {IIoch-Deiitsche)  from 
which  the  written  language  is  derived,  to  the 
south  of  it.  Holland  uses  the  Flenn'n/i.  a  form  of 
the  Nieder-Deutsche ;  Belgium  is  about  e(iually 
divided  between  the  Flemish  and  the  W<ill(mn. 

Switzerlaml,  though  iiredoiniiuintly  German,  is 
encroached  upon  by  the  French  in  the  western 


cantons,  while  in  tlie  southeast  is  used  the 
Italian  and  a  form  allied  to  the  same,  the 
Romance  speech  of  tlu;  Rhaetian  (Tyrolese)  Alps. 
This  form  also  prevails  in  Friuli  aud  some 
mountainous  parts  of  northern  Italy. 

The  i)resent  population  of  tlie  German  Empire 
is  almost  exclusively  Germanic,  the  exceptions 
being  the  Slavic  Poles  of  Posen,  Pomerellen, 
southeastern  Prussia  and  eastern  Silesia,  the 
remnant  of  the  Wends  of  Lusatia  and  the  French 
element  in  the  recently  acquired  Imperial  lauds 
of  Alsace  and  Lormine.  Beyond  tiie  Empire  wo 
find  a  German  population  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories already  noted,  in  the  border  lands  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  isolated  settlements  further  east. 
The  great  settlement  in  the  Siebenbttrgen  was 
made  by  German  emigrants  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury and  similar  settlements  dot  the  map  l)oth 
of  Hungary  and  Russia.  On  the  Volga  indeed 
exists  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  are  peopled 
by  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Germanic 
race.  Only  in  the  extreme  north  do  we  find 
another  and  non- Aryan  race,  the  Ixipps.  On  the 
other  hand  a  remnant  of  the  Swedes  still  retain 
a  precarious  hold  on  the  coast  line  of  their  former 
possession,  the  Russian  Finland. 

THE  SLAVIC  BRANCH. 

The  Slavs,  though  the  last  of  the  Aryan  na- 
tions to  appear  in  history,  form  numerically  by 
far  the  greatest  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  Their  present  number  in  Europe  is  com- 
puted at  nearly  one  hundred  million  souls. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  mignitions  they 
extended  over  nearly  all  modern  Germany ;  their 
slow  dispossession  by  the  Germanic  peoples, 
beginning  in  the  eighth  century,  has  already 
been  noticed.  In  the  course  of  this  dispossession 
the  moit  westerly  Slavic  group,  the  Polabic, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  were  merged  in 
the  German,  and,  barring  the  n  i  iiantof  We7idsm 
Lusatia  (the  Sorabi  or  Nortliem  Serbs),  have  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  ethnic  geography. 

The  great  Slavic  nation  of  the  present  day  is 
Russia,  but  the  great  number  of  Slavic  peoples 
who  are  not  Russian  and  the  considerable  Rus- 
sian population  which  is  not  Slavic  renders  im- 
possible the  study  of  this  race  on  strictly  national 
lines. 

The  Slavic  peoples  are  separated,  partly  by 
geographical  conditions,  into  three  great  divisions : 
the  Eastern,  the  Western  and  tlie  Southern.  The 
greatest  of  these  divisions,  the  Eastern,  lies 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  sub-divisions  of  the  Eastern 
group  are  as  follows:  The  Great  Russians  occn- 
pying  the  vast  inland  territory  and  numbering 
alone  between  forty  and  fifty  millions,  the  Little 
Russians  inhabiting  the  entire  south  of  Russia 
from  Poland  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  White 
Russians,  the  least  numerous  of  this  division,  in 
Smolensk,  Wilna,  and  ]\Iinsk,  the  west  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles. 

The  West  Slavic  group,  omitting  names  of 
peoples  now  extinct,  are  the  Poles,  Slovaks,  Czechs 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Lu.satiun  Wends.  Tiie 
Poles,  excepting  those  already  mentioned  as 
within  the  Gerniiin  empire,  and  the  Austrian  I'oles 
of  Cracow,  are  all  un(ier  the  domination  of  Rus- 
sia. Uii<ler  the  sovereignty  of  Austria  are  the 
Shviiks,  Moravians  and  Csechji  of  Boheniia,  the 
latter  the  most  westerly  as  well  as  historically  the 
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oWnst  of  the  surviving  Slavic  peoples,  having 
appcurecl  in  their  present  seats  in  the  last  years 
of  the  fifth  eentury. 

In  connection  with  this  West  Slavic  group  we 
Blioulil  also  refer  to  tlie  Uthuanians  whose  his- 
tory, despite  tlic  racial  dilTerence,  is  so  closely 
allied  with  that  of  Poland.  Their  present  loca- 
tion in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Kowno,  Kurland 
and  Livland  has  been  practically  the  same  since 
the  dawn  of  history. 

The  South  Slavic  peoples  were  isolated  from 
their  northern  kinsmen  by  the  great  Finno-Tatar 
invasions. 

The  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Avars  in  the 
sixth  century  clove  like  a  wedge  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Slavic  race.the  southernmost  being 
forced  upon  the  confines  of  the  East  Roman  Em- 
pire. Though  less  imposing  as  conquests  tluin 
the  Germanic  invasions  of  tlie  Western  Empire, 
the  racial  importance  of  these  Slavic  movements 
is  fur  greater  since  they  constitute,  in  connection 
with  the  Mnno-Tatar  invasions  which  caused 
them,  the  most  important  and  clearly  defined 
series  of  etlniic  changes  which  Europe  has  ex- 
perienced during  the  Christian  Era.  During  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  these  Slavic  emi- 
grants spread  over  almost  the  entire  Balkan 
peninsula,  including  Epirus  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. In  Greece  they  afterwards  disappeared  as 
a  separate  people,  but  in  the  region  between  the 
Danube,  the  Save  and  the  Balkans  thev  immedi- 
ately developed  separate  states  (Servia  in  041, 
Bulgaria  in  678).  As  they  exist  at  present  they 
may  be  classed  in  three  divisions.  The  Bul- 
garians, so  called  from  the  Mniw-Tatnr  people 
whom  they  absorbed  while  accepting  their  name, 
occupy  the  district  included  in  the  separate 
state  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  with  a 
considerable  territory  to  the  south  of  it  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace.  It  was  this  last  named  ter- 
ritory or  one  very  nearly  corresponding  to  it 
that  was  actually  ceded  to  Bulgaria  by  the 
peace  of  San  Stefano,  though  she  unfortunately 
lost  it  by  the  subsequent  compromise  effected 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  The  second  divi- 
sion includes  the  Servians,  Montenegrans,  Bos- 
nians and  Croatians,  the  last  two  under  Austrian 
control;  the  third  and  smallest  are  the  Slov- 
enes of  Carniola,  likewi.se  under  Austrian  sover- 
eignty. (Schafarik's  ' '  Slawische  AlterthUmer  " 
is  the  greatest  single  authority  on  the  early 
history  and  also  comparative  ethnology  of  the 
Slats.) 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Qrcck  speaking 
people  is  clearly  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map.  As  in  all  history,  it  is  the  coast  lands 
wliere  they  seem  to  have  formed  the  stron'rest 
hold.  In  free  Greece  itself  and  in  the  Turkish 
territories  immediately  adjoining,  the  Greek  pop- 
ulation overwhelmingly  preponderates. 

Nevertheless  there  is  still  a  considerable  Al- 
banian clement  in  Attica  and  Argolis,  a  Vlach 
clement  in  Epirus  while  the  Turk  himself  still 
lingers  in  certain  quarters  of  Thessalj'.  All  these 
are  remnants  left  over  from  the  successive  migra- 
tions of  the  Aliddle  Ages.  The  Slavs,  who  also 
figured  most  prominently  in  these  migrations, 
have  disappeared  in  Greece  as  a  distinct  race. 
The  question  as  to  the  degree  of  Slavic  admixture 
among  the  modern  Greeks  is  however  another 
fruitful  source  of  ethnic  controversy.  The  gen- 
eral features  of  the  question  are  most  compactly 
stated  in  Finlay,  vol.  4,  pp.  1-37. 


NON-ARYAN  PEOPLES. 

The  Non-Aryan  peoples  on  the  soil  of  modern 
Europe,  excepting  the  Jews  and  also  probably  ex- 
cepting those  already  placed  in  the  unsolved 
class  of  pre- Aryan,  all  belong  to  the  Mnno-Tatar 
or  Ural- Altaic  i&n\i\y ,  and  all,  possibly  excepting 
the  Finns,  date  their  arrival  in  Europe  from  com- 
paratively recent  and  historic  times.  The  four 
principal  divisions  of  this  race,  the  Ugric,  Finnic, 
7\irkic  and  Mongolic,  all  have  their  European 
representatives. 

Of  the  first  the  only  representatives  are  the 
Hungarians  {Magyars).  The  rift  between  the 
North  and  South  Slavic  peoples  opened  by  the 
Iluns  in  the  fifth  century,  reopened  and  enlarged 
by  the  Avars  in  the  sixth,  was  finally  occupied 
by  their  kinsmen  the  Magyars  in  the  ninth.  The 
receding  of  this  wave  of  Asiatic  invasion  left  the 
Magyars  in  utter  isolation  among  their  Aryan 
neighbors.  It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  they  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Ural- 
Altaic  peoples  to  accept  the  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West.  Since  the  conversion  of  their 
king  St.  Stephen  in  the  year  1000,  their  geographi- 
cal position  has  not  altered.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  comprises  the  western  half  of  lluiigary,  with 
an  outlying  branch  in  the  Carpathians. 

3Iore  closely  allied  to  the  Ma{}yars  than  to  their 
more  immediate  neighbors  of  the  same  race  are 
the  Finnic  stems  of  the  extreme  north.  Stretch- 
ing originally  over  nearly  the  whole  northern 
half  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  they  have  been 

gradually  displaced,  in  the  one  case  by  their 
ermanic,  in  the  other  by  their  Slavic  neighbors. 
Their  present  representatives  are  the  Ehsts  and 
Tschnd/m  of  Ehstland,  the  FHnns  and  Karelians 
of  Finland,  the  Tscheremissians  of  the  upper 
Volga,  the  Siryenians  in  the  basin  of  the  Pctchora 
and  the  Lajtps  in  northern  Scandinavia  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 

East  of  the  Lapps,  also  bordering  the  Arctic 
ocean,  lie  the  Samojedcs,  a  people  forming  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  though 
most  closely  allied  to  the  Finnic  peoples. 

The  great  division  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family 
known  indiffe/ently  as  Tatar  (Ihrtar)  or  Turk, 
has,  like  the  Aryan  Slavs,  through  the  accidents 
of  historical  geography  rather  than  race  diverg- 
ence been  separated  into  two  great  divisions :  the 
northern  or  Russian  division  commonly  com- 
prised under  the  specific  name  of  Tartar;  and 
the  southern,  the  Thirk. 

These  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  European 
family  of  races.  The  Mongol-  Tartar  invasion  of 
Russia  occurred  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  the  Turks  did  not  gain  their  first  foothold 
in  Europe  through  the  gates  of  Gallipoli  until 
1353.  The  bulk  of  the  Turks  of  the  present  day 
are  congregated  in  Asia-Minor. 

Barring  the  Armenians,  the  Georgians  of  the 
northeast,  the  Greeks  of  the  seacoast  and  the 
scattered  Circassians,  the  whole  peninsula  is  sub- 
stantially Turkish. 

In  Europe  proper  the  Turks  as  a  distinct  people 
never  cut  a  great  figure.  Even  in  the  grandest 
days  of  Osmanli  conquest  they  were  always 
outnumbered  by  the  conquered  nations  whose 
laud  they  occupied,  and  with  the  decline  of  their 
power  this  numerical  inferiority  has  become 
more  and  more  marked.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  very  few  portions  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula where  the  Turkish  population  actually  pre- 
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dominates;  their  general  distribution  la  clearly 
shown  on  the  map. 

The  Tartars  or  Riimaii  Turk»  represent  tiie 
siftings  of  the  Asiatic  invasions  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Their  number  has  been  steadily  dwindling 
until  they  now  count  scarcely  three  nullious,  u 
mere  handful  in  the  mass  of  their  former  Slavic 
subjects. 

The  survivors  are  scattered  in  irregular  and 
isolated  groups  over  the  south  and  east.  Promi- 
nent among  them  are  the  Crim  Tartars,  tlie  kin- 
dred Nogais  of  the  west  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  north  shore  and  Ural  valley, 
and  the  13a»hkirs  between  the  upper  Ural  and 
the  Volga,  with  an  isolated  branch  of  Tartars 
in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus. 

The  great  Asiatic  irruption  of  the  thirteenth 
century  has  been  commonly  known  as  the  3Iongol 
invasion.  Such  it  was  in  leadership,  though  the 
residuum  which  it  has  l"ft  behind  in  European 
Russia  proves  that  the  rank  and  file  were  mostly 
Tartars.  One  Mongol  people  however,  the  Kal- 
mucks, did  make  their  way  into  Europe  and  still 
exist  in  the  steppes  between  the  lower  Don  and 
the  lower  Volga. 

The  ethnology  of  the  Caucasian  peoples  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  entire  subject.  On 
the  steppes  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  up  to 
the  very  limit  of  the  Caucasus  we  have  two  races 
between  whom  the  ethnic  distinction  is  clearly 
defined,  the  JIongol-Tartar  and  the  Slav.  Enter- 
ing the  Caucasus  liowever  we  find  a  vast  number 
of  races  differing  alike  from  these  and  from  each 
other. 

To  enumerate  all  the  different  divisions  of  these 
races,  whose  ethnology  is  so  very  uncertain,  would 


be  useless.  Grouped  in  three  general  divisions 
however  they  are  as  follows:  tlie  so-called  Cir- 
easniaits  who  formerly  occupied  the  whole  western 
Caucasus  with  the  adjoining  Black  sea  coast  but 
who,  since  the  Russian  contjuest  of  1H((4,  have 
for  the  most  part  emigrated  to  different  (piarters 
of  the  Turkish  Empire;  the  J.emjhiaiis,  under 
which  general  name  are  included  the  motley 
crowd  of  peoples  inhabiting  the  eastern  ( "aucasus ; 
and  the  Georgians,  the  sujiposcd  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Iberians  of  the  Caucasus,  w  ho  inhabit 
the  southern  .slope,  including  all  theTillis  province 
and  the  Trapezuntine  'ands  on  the  .southeast 
coast  of  the  Black  sea. 

The  ra/^rtrs  are  hardly  foutid  in  the  Caucasus 
though  they  reappear  immediately  south  of  it 
in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Kura  and  the  Araxes. 
Here  also  appearthe  various  Iranian  steins  of  the 
Asiatic  Aryans,  the  Armenians,  the  Persians  and 
the  Kurds. 

R.  II.  Latham's  works  on  "European  Ethno- 
logy" are  the  best  general  authority  in  Eng- 
lisli.  Of  more  recent  German  guides,  map  and 
otherwise,  the  following  are  noteworthy:  Bas- 
tain's  " Ethnologisches  Bilderbuch,"  "Das  Be- 
stilndige  in  den  ]^lenschenrassen,"  "  Allgemeino 
Grundzllge  der  Ethnologic,"  Kiepert's  "Ethno- 
graphische  Uebcrsichtskarte  des  Europttischen 
Orients,"  3Ienke's  "Europa  nacli  seinen  Ethno- 
logischen  Verhiiltnlsseu  in  der  Mitte  des  19. 
Jahrhundert,"  Rittich's  "Ethnographic  des  euro- 
pttischen Rus  land,"  Sax's  "  Ethnographischc 
Karte  der  europttischen  Turkei,"  Berghaus's 
' '  Ethnographischc  Karte  vom  iJsterreichi.schen 
Kaisersiaat,"  Wendt's  "Bilder  Atlas  der  Lilnder 
und  Volkerkunde, "  Andrec's  "Allgemeiner  I  land- 
atlas  (EthnographischenKarten),"Gerland's  "At- 
las der  Ethnographic." — A.  C.  Reiley. 
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rpiIERE  oxistfl  to'dav  Upon  the  map  of  Europe 

I  no  section  whose  historical  geogmphj'  has  a 
greater  present  Interest  than  the  Danubian. 
Balkan  and  Levantine  states.  It  is  these  and  tlu! 
Austro- Hungarian  lands  immediatelv  adjoining 
which  have  formed  one  of  the  great  fulcrums  for 
those  national  movements  which  constitute  the 
prime  feature  of  the  historical  geography  of  the 
present  age. 

Upon  tlie  present  map  of  Europe  in  this  ((uarter 
we  discover  a  number  of  separate  and  diminutive 
national  entities,  the  Roumanian,  Bulgarian,  Ser- 
vian and  Montenef/rin,  the  Greek  and  Albanian, 
all  struggling  desperately  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  debris  of  the  crumbling  Turkish 
Empire. 

What  the  issue  will  be  of  these  numerous  and 
mutually  conflicting  struggles  for  separate  na- 
tional existence  it  la  out  of  our  province  to  fore- 
cast. 

It  is  only  intended  in  this  map  series  to  throw 
all  possible  light  on  their  true  character  from  the 
lessons  and  analogies  of  the  past.  At  flrst  sight 
the  period  treated  In  the  four  Levantine  maps 
(from  the  last  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century)  must  appear  the  most  intri- 
cate and  the  most  obscure  m  the  entire  history 
of  this  region.  The  most  intricate  it  certainly  is, 
and  possibly  the  most  obscure,  though  the  ob- 
scurity arises  largely  from  neglect.  Its  impor- 
tance, howevev,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  past  period  of  Levantine  history  which  pre- 
sents a  clear  analogy  to  the  present,  not  alone  in  its 
purely  transitionary  character,  but  also  from  the 
several  national  movements  which  during  this 
time  were  diligently  at  work. 

During  the  Roman  and  the  earlier  Byzantine 
periods,  which  from  their  continuity  may  be 
taken  as  one,  any  special  tendency  was  of  course 
stifled  under  the  preponderant  rule  of  a  single 
great  empire. 

The  same  was  equally  true  at  a  later  time, 
when  all  of  these  regions  passed  under  the  rule 
of  "the  Turk.  These  four  maps  treat  of  that 
most  interesting  period  intervening  between  the 
crumbling  of  the  Byzantine  power  and  the  Turk- 
ish conquest.  That  'n  our  own  day  the  crumb- 
ling in  turn  of  the  Turkish  power  has  repeated, 
in  its  general  features,  the  same  historical  situa- 
tion, is  the  point  upon  which  the  interest  must 
inevitably  centre. 

What  f'e  outcome  will  be  in  modern  times 
forms  the  most  interesting  of  political  studies. 
Whether  the  native  races  of  the  Danube,  the 
Balkans  and  the  southern  peninsula  are  to  work 
out  their  full  national  development,  either  feder- 
ately  or  independently,  or  whether  they  arc  des- 
tined to  pass  again,  as  is  threatened,  under  the 
domination  of  another  and  greater  empire,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  which 
agitates  the  mind  of  the  modern  European  states- 
man. That  the  latter  outcome  is  now  the  less 
likely  is  due  to  the  great  unfolding  of  separate 


national  spirit  which  marks  so  strongly  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  reason  whv  tiic  previous 
age  treated  in  this  map  series  ended  in  nothing 
better  than  foreign  and  Mohammedan  conquest 
m'ay  perhaps  be  sought  in  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  this  same  national  spirit. 

THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

The  flrst  map  (A  sia  Minor  and  tlie  Balkans  near 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century)  is  intended  to 
show  the  geographical  sittuition  as  it  existed 
immediately  prior  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  The  Byzantine  Empire  of 
this  period  is  in  itself  an  iniportant  study.  It 
must  be  regarded  more  as  the  offspring  than  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  great  East-Roman 
Empire  of  Arcadius  and  Justinian;  for  with  the 
centuries  which  had  intervened  the  great  changes 
in  polity,  internal  geography,  external  neighbors 
and  lastly  the  continual  geographical  contraction, 
present  us  with  an  entirely  new  series  of  rela- 
tion.s.  It  is  this  geographical  contraction  which 
concerns  us  most  vitally,  for  with  it  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  conforgi  more  and  more  closely 
to  the  ethnic  limits  of  the  Greek  nation. 

The  later  Byzantine  Empire  was,  therefore, 
essentially  a  Greek  Empire,  and  as  such  it  ap- 
peals most  vividly  to  the  national  consciousness 
of  the  Greek  of  our  own  time.  The  restoration 
of  this  empire,  with  the  little  kingdom  of  free 
Greece  as  the  nucleus,  is  the  vision  which  in- 
spires the  more  aggressive  and  venturesome 
school  of  modern  Greek  politicians. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  bulk  of  Asia  Minor 
had  been  wrested  from  the  Byzantine  Empire 
by  the  Turks,  but  it  was  the  Cnisaders,  not 
the  Turku,  who  overthrew  the  flrst  empire.  In 
one  view  this  fact  is  fortunate,  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  transition  period  whose 
study  would  be  protluctivc  of  such  fruitful  re- 
sults. 

Owing  to  the  artful  policy  of  the  Comnenian 
emperors,  the  Byzantine  Empire  actually  prof- 
ited by  the  early  crusades  and  was  enabled 
through  them  to  recover  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia  Minor  from  the  Turks.  This  apparent 
success,  however,  was  only  the  prelude  to  final 
disaster. 

Isolated  from  western  Christendom  by  the 
schism,  the  Greeks  were  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  hatred  to  the  Latin  Crusaders  and  it  only 
required  a  slight  abatement  of  the  original 
crusading  spirit  for  their  warlike  ardor  to  be 
diverted  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople. 
Cyprus  was  torn  away  from  the  Greek  Empire 
and  created  a  separate  kingdom  under  Latin 
rule,  in  1191.  Finally,  the  so-called  Fourth 
Crusade,  controlled  by  Venetian  intrigue,  ended 
in  the  complete  dismemberment  of  the  Bvzantine 
Empire  (1204). 

This  nefarious  enterprise  forms  a  dark  spot  in 
history:  it  also  ushers  in  the  greatest  period  of 
geographical  intricacy  in  Levantine  annals.    The 
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peoffnipliy  which  hniiii'diaU'ly  rcsiiltod  from  it 
18  not  directly  siiown  in  tliiH  Lcviintino  map  Hcrics, 
hut  ciiii  he  Heen  on  the  f^emirui  nmp  of  Europ(!  at 
the  opening  of  tlie  tliirteentii  century.  Urii'tly 
Htatecl,  it  representeii  tlie  CHtahlisliuientof  a  fniK- 
nientary  and  disj  )inted  Latin  Kin))ir<!  in  tiie 
place  of  tlie  former  Greek  Empire  of  ConHtanti- 
noplc.  Known  a.H  the  Latin  Empire  of  liomunia, 
this  new  creation  included  the  Empire  of  Con- 
stantinople pioper  and  its  feudal  dependencies, 
tiie  kingdom  of  Thessalonica,  the  duchy  of 
Athens,  and  the  principality  of  Achaia. 

Three  orphan  Greek  states  survived  the  fall  of 
the  parent  power:  in  Europe,  the  despotat  of 
Epirus,  and  in  Asia,  the  empires  of  Nica:a  and 
Trebizond. 

The  Latin  states  of  the  East  are  scarcely  worthy 
the  historian's  notice.  They  have  no  place  what- 
ever in  the  natural  development,  either  political 
or  gcogmphical,  of  tlie  Levantine  states.  Tiiey 
were  not  only  forced  by  foreign  lances  upon  an 
unwilling  population,  but  were  clumsy  feudal- 
isms, established  among  a  people  to  whom  the 
feudal  idea  was  unintelligible  and  harbarous. 
Like  their  prototypes,  the  Crusading  states  of 
Syria,  they  resembled  artiilcial  encroachments 
upon  the  sea,  standing  for  u  time,  but  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  the  ocean  reclaims  its 
own. 

Even  the  weak  little  Qreek  states  were  strong 
in  comparison  and  immediately  began  to  recover 
ground  at  their  expense.  The  kingdom  of  Thes- 
salonica was  overthrown  by  the  despot  of  Epirus 
in  1223;  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  it- 
self fell  before  the  Greek  Emperor  of  Nicrea  in 
1261 ;  while  the  last  of  the  barons  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaia  submitted  to  the  Byzantine 
desijots  of  the  Morea  in  1430. 

The  duchy  of  Athens  alone  of  all  these  I^itiii 
states  survived  long  enough  to  fall  at  last  befon? 
the  Turkish  conquest.  The  Levantine  posses- 
sions won  by  Venice  at  this  and  later  times  were 
destined,  partly  from  their  insular  or  maritime 
location,  and  partly  from  the  greater  vitality 
of  trade  relations,  to  enjoy  a  somewhat  longer 
life. 

To  the  Nica'an  emperors  of  the  house  of  Pa- 
leologus  belongs  the  achievement  of  having  re- 
stored the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  event  of  1261. 
The  expression  Restored  Byzantine  Empire  has 
been  employed,  since  it  has  the  sanction  of  usage, 
though  a  complete  restoration  never  occurred. 
The  geography  of  the  Kestored  Empire  as  shown 
on  the  second  map  (1265  A.  D.)  fails  to  include 
the  greater  part  of  what  we  may  term  the  cradle 
of  the  Greek  race.  The  only  subsequent  exten- 
sion was  over  the  balance  of  the  Morea.  In 
every  other  quarter  the  frontiers  of  the  Restored 
Empire  soon  began  to  recede  until  it  included 
only  the  city  of  Const^mtinople  and  an  ever  de- 
creasing portion  of  Thrace.  With  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century  the  7'iirks,  hav- 
ing thrown  oil  the  >Iongol-Tartar  dominion, 
began  under  the  house  of  Osmaiilis  their  final 
career  of  conquest.  This,  of  course,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  Tlieir  first  footliold  in 
Europe  was  gained  in  1853,  but  over  a  century 
was  destined  to  elapse  before  the  completion  of 
their  sovereignty  in  all  the  lands  south  of  the 
Panube.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  considera- 
ble period  during  which  whatever  separate  na- 
tional tendencies  existed  had  full  opportunity  to 
work. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BULGARIAN 
KINGDOMS. 

It  wax  this  nge  which  saw  not  only  the  high- 
est ])oint  in  the  national  greatness  of  Hulgarift 
niid  Servia,  but  also  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
the  Wallachiaii  principalities  in  tlie  lands  north 
of  the  Danube. 

The  separate  states  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
lH)rn  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  great  south- 
ward migration  of  the  Slarte  peoples,  had  in  after 
times  risen  or  fallen  according  to  the  streiigtli  or 
weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Bulgaria 
had  hitherto  shown  the  greatest  power.  At  s»'V- 
eraldilTerent  periods,  noUibly  under  Himeon  (HHS- 
927),  and  again  under  Hanuiel  (070-1014),  it  de- 
veloped a  strength  which  fairly  overawed  tlio 
Empire  itself.  Tliese  Sl<inc  states  had,  however, 
been  subjected  by  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the 
first  half  of  tiie  eleventh  century,  and,  though 
Servia  enjoyed  another  period  of  independenco 
(1040-I148),*it  wasnot  until  tlie  final  crumbling 
of  tlie  Byzantine  Empire,  the  |)rem(}nitionof  the 
event  of  1204,  that  their  expansion  i-ecommences. 

Tlie  VVallachian,  or  Second  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
which  came  into  existence  in  1187  in  the  lands 
between  the  Balkans  and  tlic  Danube,  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  ethnic  discu.ssion  whicli  need 
not  detain  us.  That  it  was  not  purely  Slaric  is 
wellestabli.slied,  for  the  great  and  singular  revival 
of  the  Vldch  or  Jluinnnit,  peojiles  and  their  move- 
ment from  tlio  lands  south  of  Ilaemus  to  their 
present  seats  nortii  of  tin;  Danube,  which  is  one 
of  tlie  great  features  of  tins  nge,  had  already 
begun.  (The  country  l)etween  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkans,  the  seat  of  the  Second  Bulgarian 
kingdom,  appears  as  Aspro  or  White- VVallachia 
in  some  Byzantine  writings.  So  also  north  of  the 
Danube  the  later  Jloldavia  and  Great  Wallachia 
are  known  respectively  as  Mavro  [Black]  and 
Hungarowallachia.  Still  the  fact  of  a  continuous 
Rouman  civilization  north  of  the  Danube  is  not 
establLshed.  The  theory  of  a  great  northward 
movement  of  the  y^lne/i  jjcopies  is  the  one  now 
generally  accepted  an<l  is  ably  advocated  in  Roes- 
ler's  "  Romilnische  Studien.") 

At  the  present  day  this  movement  has  been  so 
long  completed  that  scarcely  the  trace  of  a  Vlnck 
population  remains  in  tlie  lands  south  of  the 
Danube.  These  emigrants  api)ear,  as  it  were,  in 
pivssing,  to  have  shared  witli  the  native  Bulgari- 
ans in  the  creation  of  tliis  Second  Bulgarian 
kingdom.  This  realm  achieved  a  momentary 
greatness  under  its  rulers  of  the  liouse  of  Asaii. 
The  dismemberment  of  tlie  Byzantine  Empire  in 
1204  enabled  them  to  make  great  encroachments 
to  the  soutli,  and  it  sieined  for  a  time  that  to  the 
Bulgarian,  not  tlie  Greek,  would  fall  the  task  of 
overthrowing  the  Latin  Empire  of  Roumania 
(see  general  map  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  tlio 
tliirteentii  century).  With  the  retetablishment, 
however,  of  the  Greek  Empire  of  Constantinople, 
in  1201,  tlic  Bulgarian  kingdom  began  to  lose 
much  of  its  importance,  and  its  power  was  finally 
broken  in  1285  by  the  Mongols. 

SERVIA. 

In  the  following  century  it  was  the  turn  of 
Servia  to  enjoy  a  periml  of  preeminent  greatnesa. 
The  latter  kingdom  had  recovered  its  independ- 
ence under  the  liouse  of  Neman ja  in  1183. 

Under  the  great  giant  conqueror  Stephen 
Dushan  (1321-1355)  it  enjoyed  a  period  of  greater 
power  than  has  ever  before  or  since  fallen  to  the 
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lot  iif  u  hUikI)'  Hiilkito  Htutc.  Tlic  ReHtorciI  Hy- 
ziiiitiiie  Knipirc  liiul  Hustitincil  im  prriiiiiiitiit  loss 
from  the  iicricxi  of  liiili;ariiiii  Krciitnt'HM:  it  wuh 
by  tliu  HiKulcn  Hcrviuii  citiKiucKt  tliai  it  wuh  do- 
privc'd  forever  of  iM-urlv  "11  Itn  Kiiropeaii  pimm-H- 
sioiiH  (see  niitltaii  map  itl).  A  l)y/.aiitiiie  reaction 
nii^lit  liave  cume  under  otiier  eouditioiiH,  hut 
already  another  and  greater  enemy  wuh  at  her 
gati^'H.  DuHlian  died  in  Iltriri;  and  already,  in 
ViM,  two  yearn  before,  tlie  Turk  at  Gallipoli  hud 
made  IiIh  entrance  into  Europe.  From  tlds  time 
every  CliriHtian  state  of  tlie  East  fivvw  Htcudily 
weaker  until  IJid^raria,  Servia,  tlie  Greek  Empire, 
and  tinallv  even  lliuigury,  hud  passed  under  the 
Turkish  duniiniuu. 

THE  VLACH8. 

Passing  on  from  these  Slavic  peoples,  another 
national  manifestation  of  the  greatest  importance 
helon/^ing  to  this  period,  one  which,  unlike  tlie 
Greek  and  Slavic,  may  l)e  said  ^n  one  sense  to 
have  originated  in  tlie  period,  was  that  of  the 
Vliu'ltH.  This  Littiii  population,  which  ethnolo- 
gists have  attempted  to  identify  with  the  ancient 
Thraciaun,  was.  jirevious  to  the  twelfth  century, 
scattered  in  irregular  groups  througliout  tlie  en- 
tire IJalkan  peninsula.  During  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury tlieir  great  northward  migration  began.  A 
single  result  of  this  movement  lias  already  been 
noticed  in  the  rise  of  tli"  Second  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. South  of  the  Danube,  however,  their  inliu- 
cucu  was  transitory.  It  was  north  of  the  river 
that  the  evolution  of  the  two  principalities,  Great 
Wullachia  (Uoumania)  and  iMolduvia,  and  the 
growth  of  a  Vlnrh  population  in  the  Transyl- 
vanian  lands  of  Eastern  lluugarv,  has  yielded  the 
ethnic  and  in  great  part  the  political  geography 
of  the  present  day. 

The  process  of  this  evolution  nuiy  be  under- 
stood from  a  comparative  study  of  the  four 
Balkan  maps.  Upon  the  lirst  map  the  Cumaiii- 
aim,  a,  Finno-Tatar  people,  who  in  the  twelfth 
century  had  displaced  a  kindred  race,  the  Patziii- 
ak»  or  Petucfieiugs,  occupy  the  whole  country 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Transylvaniau  Alps. 
These  were  in  turn  swept  forever  from  tlie  map 
of  Europe  b^-  the  Mongols  (1224).  With  the  re- 
ceding of  this  exterminating  wave  of  Asiatic  con- 
quest the  great  wilderness  was  thrown  open  to 
new  settlers.  The  settlements  of  the  Vlichg 
north  of  the  Danube  and  east  of  the  Aluta  became 
the  principality  of  Great  Walluchia,  the  nucleus 
of  the  modern  Uoumania.  West  of  the  Aluta 
the  district  of  Little  Wallachia  was  incorporated 
for  a  long  period,  as  the  banat  of  Severin,  in  the 
Hungarian  kingdom. 

Finally,  the  principality  of  Moldavia  came  into 
existence  in  1341,  in  land  previously  won  by 
the  Hungarians  from  the  Mongols,  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Carpathians.  Both  the  princi- 
palities of  Great  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  in 
the  fourteenth  century  dependencies  of  Hungary. 
The  grasp  of  Hungary  Avas  loosened,  however, 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  and  after,  a 
period  of  shifting  dependence,  now  on  Hungary, 
now  on  Turkey,  and  for  a  time,  in  the  case  of 
Moldavia,  on  t^oland,  we  come  to  the  period  of 
permanent  Turkish  supremacy. 

With  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Vlachs 
south  of  the  Balkans,  during  this  period,  Ave  are 
less  interested,  since  their  subsequent  disappear- 
ance has  removed  the  subject  from  any  direct 
connection  with  modern  politics.    The  only  quar- 


ter where  they  still  linger  and  where  this  in- 
fluence led  to  the  founding  of  an  independent 
state,  waH  in  the  country  east  of  the  range  of  I'in- 
dus,  the  Great  Wallachia  of  the  By/antines.  Here 
the  principality  of  WallachianThessuly  appeared 
UH  an  olTslioot  of  the  Greek  despotat  of  Epirus  in 
I2r>»  (Hee  nnip  II). 

This  state  retained  its  independent  existence 
until  11)08,  when  it  was  divided  lietween  the  Cata- 
lan dukes  of  Athens  and  tiie  Byzantine  Empire. 

ALBANIANS. 

The  Skipctart  (AllHininnn)  during  this  periinl 
apl)ear  to  havi-  been  the  slowest  to  graH|)  out  for 
a  separate  national  existence.  The  southern  sec- 
tion of  Albania  formed,  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  part  of  the  despotat  of  Epirus,  and 
what(;ver  independence  existed  in  the  northern 
section  was  lost  in  the  revival,  flrst  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, then,  in  the  ensuing  century,  of  the  Servian 
power.  It  was  not  until  1444  that  a  certain  George 
Custriot.  known  to  the  Turks  as  Iskander-i-beg, 
or  Hcuiiderbeg,  created  a  Christian  principality 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Albania. 

This  little  realm  stretched  along  the  Adriatic 
from  But rinto  almost  to  Antivari,  embracing,  fur 
tlier  inland,  Kroja  and  the  basin  of  the  Drin  (see 
limp  I\'). 

It  was  not  until  after  Scunderbeg's  death  that 
(Ottoman  control  was  conlirmed  over  this  spirited 
Albanian  population. 

THE  TURKISH  CONQUEST. 

The  reign  of  .Alohummed  II.  (1451-1481)  wit- 
nessed the  flnal  coniiuest  of  the  entire  country 
south  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  extent 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  at  his  accession  is  shown 
on  map  IV.  The  aciiuisitions  of  territory  during 
his  reign  included  in  Asia  Minor  the  old  Greek 
Empire  of  Trebizond  (1461)  and  the  Turkish  dy- 
nasty of  Kurainan;  in  Europe,  Constantinople, 
whose  fall  brought  tlie  Byzantine  Empire  to  a 
close  in  1453,  tlie  duchy  of  Athens  (i45(5),  the 
despotats  of  Patras  and  Mislthra  (1460),  Servia 
(1458),  Bosnia  (1463).  Albania  (1468),  Epirus  and 
Acarnania,  the  continental  dominion  of  the  Counts 
of  Cephalonia  (1479),  and  Herzegovina  (1481).  In 
the  mountainous  district  immediately  south  of 
Herzegovina,  the  principality  of  Montenegro, 
situated  in  lands  which  hud  formed  the  southern 
part  of  the  flrst  Servian  kingdom,  alone  pre- 
served its  independence,  even  at  the  height  of 
the  Turkish  domination. 

The  chronicle  of  Turkish  history  thereafter  re- 
cords only  conquest  after  conquest.  The  islands 
of  the  ^gean  were  many  of  them  won  during 
Mohammed's  own  reign,  the  acquisition  of  the  re- 
mainder ensued  shortly  after.  Venice  was  hunted 
step  by  step  out  of  all  her  Levantine  possessions 
save  the  Ionian  Islands;  the  superiority  over  the 
Crim  Tartars,  Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  Jedisan 
followed,  finally,  the  defeat  at  Mohacs  (1526),  and 
the  subsequent  internal  anarchy  left  nearly  all 
Hungary  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ottoman  con- 
queror. 

The  geographical  homogeneity  thus  restored 
by  the  Turkish  conquest  was  not  again  disturbed 
until  the  present  century.  The  repetition  of  al- 
most the  same  conditions  in  our  own  time,  though 
with  the  process  reversed,  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  sketch  of  Balkan  geography  of  the  present 
day.  The  extreme  importance  of  the  period  just 
described,  for  the  purposes  of  minute  historical 
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analogy,  will  \w  apparent  ut  once  wherever  com- 
puriHou  i.s  uttenipU'd. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  llfteenth  cen- 
turies were  of  courHe  pericnls  of  fur  greater  ^eo- 
graphienl  intricttcv,  but  tlie  purjmH*!  Iiah  been 
rather  to  indicate  the  nature  of  this  intricacy  tlmn 
to  deHtril)e  it  in  detail.  The  principal  feature, 
namely,  tlie  national  movements,  wherever  they 
have  manifested  themselves,  have  been  more 
carefully  dw  'it  upon.  Tlu;  object  has  been.sim- 
ply  to  show  that  the  four  separate  national  move- 
ments, the  Oreek.  the  Sluric,  the  liouman,  and 
the  AllMtnian,  which  may  be  .said  to  liave  created 
the  present  Levantine  problem,  were  all  present, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  two  lust  may  even  bo  said 
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to  have  had  their  iueeptiou,  in  tlie  period  just 
traversed. 

In  the  present  century  the  unfolding  of  na- 
tional spirit  has  Ix-en  so  much  greater  and  far- 
reaching  that  a  dilTerent  outcome  may  be  looked 
for.  It  is  sulllcicnt  for  tlie  present  that  the  in- 
cipient existence  of  these  same  movements  has 
been  sliown  to  have  existed  in  a  previous  age. 

The  best  general  text  authority  in  English  for 
the  geography  of  this  perio«l  is  George  Finluy's 
"  History  of  Greece."  vols.  III.  and  IV. ;  a  more 
exhaustive  guide  in  German  is  Ilopf.s  "  Ge- 
sehichte  Grlechenlands. "  For  the  purely  geo- 
graphical works  see  the  general  bibliography  of 
historical  geography.— A.  C.  lleiley. 
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Notes  to  the  Map  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.     (Present  Cbntuby.) 


THE  present  century  has  been  a  remarkable 
one  for  the  settlement  of  ^reat  political  and 
geographical  questions.  1  hese  questions  re- 
solve themselves  into  two  great  classes,  which 
Indicate  the  political  forces  of  the  present  age, 
—  the  first,  represented  in  tlic  growth  of  demo- 
cratic thought,  and  the  second  arising  from  the 
awakening  of  national  spirit.  The  first  of  these 
concerns  historical  geography  only  incidentally, 
but  the  second  has  already  done  mrch  to  recon- 
struct the  political  geography  of  our  time. 

recent  national  movements. 

Within  a  little  over  thirty  years  it  has  changed 
the  map  of  central  Europe  from  a  medley  of 
small  states  into  a  united  Italy  and  a  united 
Germany ;  it  has  also  led  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Austro-Hun^arian  Empire,  In  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  the  national  ques- 
tions njay,  however,  be  regarded  as  settled ;  and 
if,  in  the  case  of  Austria-Hungary,  owing  to 
exactly  reverse  conditions,  the  settlement  has 
been  a  tentative  one,  it  has  at  least  removed  the 
question  from  the  more  immediate  concern  of  the 
present.  In  a  different  quarter  cf  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  rise  of  the  national  movements  has  led 
to  a  question,  infinitely  more  complicated  than  the 
others,  and  which,  so  far  from  being  settled,  is 
becoming  ever  more  pressing  year  by  year. 
This  reference  is  to  the  great  Balkan  problem. 

That  this  question  has  been  delayed  in  its 
solution  for  over  four  centuries,  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  conquests  of  the  Turk,  and  it  is  still  com- 
plicated by  his  presence.  In  the  notes  to  the 
lour  previous  Balkan  maps  (1191-1451),  attention 
was  especially  directed  to  the  national  move- 
ments, so  far  as  they  had  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves  during  this  period.  Ihesc  move- 
ments, feeble  in  their  character,  were  all  smoth- 
ered Ly  the  Turkish  conquest.  With  the  decline 
of  this  power  in  the  present  century  these  forces 
once  more  have  opportunity  for  reappearance.  In 
this  regard  the  history  of  the  Balkans  during  the 
nineteenth  century  is  simply  the  history  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  read  back- 
wards. 

The  Turkish  Empire  had  suffered  terrible  re- 
verses during  the  eighteenth  century.  Hungary 
(1099),  the  Crim  Tartars  (1774),  Bukovina  (1777), 
Jedisan  (1792),  Bessarabia  and  Eastern  3Ioldavia 
(1812)  were  all  successively  wrested  from  the 
Ottomans,  while  Egypt  on  one  side  and  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  on  another  recovered  practical 
autonomy,  the  on^>  imder  the  r  ored  rule  of  the 
Mamelukes  (1766),  the  other  uuci...  native  hospo- 
dars. 

THE  SERVIAN  AND  GREEK  REVOLTS. 

All  rf  these  losses,  though  greatly  weakening 
the  Ottoni.>n  power,  did  not  destroy  its  geographi- 
cal integrity.  It  was  with  the  Servian  revolt  of 
1804  that  the  series  of  events  pointing  to  the 
actual  disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire  may  be 


said  to  have  begun.  The  first  period  of  dissolu- 
tion was  measured  by  the  reign  of  Mahmo  id  II. 
(1808-1839),  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  the  later  Turkish  sultans.  Servia, 
first  undo:-  Kara  Georg,  then  under  Miloscli 
Obrenovitch,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
maintained  a  struggle  which  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Servian  local  autonomy  in  1817.  The 
second  step  in  the  process  of  dissolution  was  the 
tragic  Greek  revolution  (1821-1828).  The  Sultan, 
after  a  terrible  war  of  extermination,  had  prncti- 
cally  reduced  Greece  to  subjection,  ,vhen  all  his 
work  was  undone  by  the  intervention  of  the 
great  powers. 

The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  com- 
bined squadrons  of  England,  France  and  Russia  at 
Navarin,  October  20, 1827,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
the  ensuing  year  the  Moscovite  arms  for  the  first 
time  in  history  penetrated  south  of  the  Balkans. 
The  treaty  or  Adrianoplc,  between  Russia  and 
T'v.rkey  (September  14. 1829),  gave  to  the  Czar  the 
protectorate  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  By 
the  treaty  of  London  earlier  in  this  year  Greece 
was  made  autonomous  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Sultan,  and  the  protocol  of  March  22,  1829, 
drew  her  northern  frontier  in  a  line  between  the 
gulfs  of  Arta  and  Volo.  The  titular  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan  over  Greece  was  annulled  later  in 
the  year  at  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  though  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  was 
then  curtailed  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous  to  the  gulf  of  Lamia.  With  the 
accession  of  the  Bavarian  king  Otho,  in  1833, 
after  the  failure  of  the  republic,  the  northern 
boundary  was  again  adjusted,  returning  to  about 
the  limits  laid  down  in  the  March  protocol  of 
1829.  Greece  then  remained  for  over  fifty  years 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Othrys,  the  Pin- 
dus  range  and  the  gulf  of  Arta.  In  1863,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Danish  king  Georp^e  I. ,  the  Ionian 
Isles,  which  had  been  under  English  administra- 
tion since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  were  ceded  to  the 
Greek  kingdom,  and  in  May,  1881,  almost  the  last 
change  in  European  geography  to  the  present 
day  was  accomplished  in  the  cession,  by  the  Sul- 
tan, of  Thessaly  and  a  small  part  of  Epirus. 

The  agitation  in  1888  for  a  further  extension  of 
Greek  territory  was  unsuccessful. 

THE  TREATY  OP  UNKIAR  SKELESSI. 

A  series  of  still  greater  reverses  brought  the 
reign  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  to  .i  close.  The 
cliief  of  these  were  the  defeats  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  his  rebellious  vassal  Mehemet  Ali, 
pacha  of  Egypt,  a  man  who  takes  rank  even  be- 
fore the  Sultan  himself  as  the  greatest  figure  in 
the  Mohammedan  world  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  immediate  issue  of  this  struggle  was 
the  practical  independence  of  Egypt,  where  the 
descendants  of  Mehemet  still  rule,  their  title  hav- 
ing been  changed  in  1867  from  viceroy  to  that  of 
khedive.  An  event  incidental  to  the  strife  be- 
tween Mehemet  Ali  "ind  the  Sultan  is  of  far 
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greater  importance  in  tlio  liistory  of  European 
Turkey.  Malnnoucl  Iq  liis  distress  looliud  for  aid 
to  the  great  powers,  and  tlie  tinal  issue  of  tlie 
rival  interests  struggling  at  Constantinople  was 
the  memorable  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (July, 
1833)  by  which  tlie  Sultan  resigned  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  interests  of  his  former  imi)lacablc 
foe,  the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  outward  appearance 
this  treaty  was  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance ;  in  practical  results  it  gave  the  'Moscovitc, 
in  exchange  for  armed  assistance,  when  needed, 
the  i^ractical  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  no 
extravagance  of  statement  to  say  tliat  this  treaty 
forms  absolutely  the  high  watermark  of  Russian 
predominance  in  the  affairs  of  the  Levant.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  sixty  years,  this  influence, 
taken  as  a  whole,  strange  paradox  as  it  may 
seem,  has  rather  receded  than  advanced.  The 
utter  prostration  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  the 
death  of  Mahmoud  (1839)  compelled  Russia  to 
recede  from  the  conditions  of  Unkiar  Skelessi 
while  a  concert  of  the  European  powers  under- 
took the  task  of  rehabilitating  the  prostrate 
power;  the  Crimean  war  (l854-18o5)  struck  a 
more  damaging  blow  at  the  Russian  power,  and 
the  events  of  1878,  though  they  again  shattered 
the  Turkish  Empire,  did  not,  as  will  be  shown, 
lead  to  corresponding  return  of  the  Czar's 
ascendency. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR  AND  TREATY  OP  PARIS. 

The  Crimean  War  was  brought  on  by  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Czar  to  dictate  concerning  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — a  policy 
which  culnnnated  in  the  occupation  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  (18o3).  All  Europe  became  ar- 
rayed against  Russia  on  this  question,. —  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  tacit  opposition,  while  England, 
France,  and  afterwards  Piedmont,  drifted  into 
war  with  the  northern  power. 

liy  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  which  terminated 
the  sanguinary  struggle,  the  Danube,  closed  since 
the  peace  of  Adriunople  (1829),  was  reopened; 
the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia  was  taken  from 
Russia  and  added  to  the  principality  of  Moldavia ; 
the  treaty  powers  renounced  all  right  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Porte ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Black  Sea,  which  twenty  years  before,  by  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  had  become  a  private 
Russian  pond,  was  swept  of  the  Russian  fleets 
and  converted  into  a  neutral  sea.  The  latter 
condition  however  was  abrogated  by  the  powers 
(March  13,  1871). 

Despite  the  defeat  of  Russia,  the  settlement 
effected  at  the  congress  of  Paris  was  but  tenta- 
tive. The  most  that  the  allied  powers  could  pos- 
sibly have  hoped  for,  was  so  far  to  cripple  Russia 
as  to  render  her  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  They  succeeded  only  in  so  far  as 
to  defer  the  recurrence  of  a  Turkish  crisis  for 
another  twenty  years. 

The  chief  event  of  importance  during  this  in- 
terval was  the  birth  of  the  united  Koumania.  In 
1857  the  representative  councils  of  both  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  voted  for  their  union  under  this 
name.  This  personal  union  was  accomplished 
by  the  choice  of  a  common  ruler,  John  Cuza 
(18r)9),  whose  election  was  confirmed  by  a  new 
conference  at  Paris  in  1801.  A  single  ministry 
and  single  assembly  were  formed  at  Bucharest  in 
1862.  Prince  Karl  of  IlohenzoUcrn-Siginaringcn 
was  elected  hospodar  in  1866,  and  finally  crowned 
as  king  in  1881. 


THE  REVIVED  EASTERN  QUESTION  OF 

1875-78. 

The  Eastern  question  was  reopened  with  all 
its  perplexities  in  the  Herzegov^inianand  Bosnian 
revolt  of  August,  1875.  These  provinces,  almost 
cut  off  from  the  Turkish  Empire  by  iMontenegro 
and  Servia,  occupied  a  position  which  rendered 
their  subjugation  almost  a  hopeless  task. 

Preparations  were  already  imder  way  for  a 
settlement  by  joint  action  of  the  powers,  when  a 
wave  of  fanatical  fury  sweeping  over  the  Otto- 
man Empire  rendered  all  these  efforts  abortive. 
Another  Christian  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  was 
suppres.sed  in  a  series  of  wholesale  and  atrocious 
massacres.  Servia  and  Montenegro  in  a  ferment 
declared  war  on  Turkey  (July  2,  1876).  The 
Turkisli  arms,  however,  were  easily  victorious, 
and  Russia  only  saved  the  Servian  capital  by  com- 
pelling an  armistice  (October  30).  A  conierence 
of  the  representatives  of  the  powers  was  then 
held  at  Constantinople  in  a  final  effort  to  arrange 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  Empire,  which  should 
include  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  Bulgaria.  These  conditions, 
though  subsequently  embodied  in  a  general  ulti- 
matum, the  London  protocol  of  March  31,  1877, 
were  rejected  by  the  Porte,  and  Russia,  who  had 
determined  to  proceed  alone  in  the  event  of  this 
rejection,  injmediately  declared  war  (April  24). 
Into  this  war,  owing  to  the  horror  excited  in 
England  by  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  and  the 
altered  policy  of  France,  the  Turk  was  compelled 
to  go  without  allies,  and  thus  unassisted  his  de- 
feat was  assured.  Then  followed  the  sanguinary 
campaigns  in  Bulgaria,  the  memories  of  which 
are  still  recent  and  unobscured.  Plevna,  the 
central  point  of  the  Turkish  resistance,  fell  ou 
December  10th;  Adrianople  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians  on  January  20th,  1878 ;  and  on  January 
31st,  an  armistice  was  granted. 

Great  Britain  now  seemed  roused  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  to  herself  in  the  Russian  approach  to 
Constantinople,  and  public  opinion  at  last  per- 
mitted Lord  Beaconstield  to  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Bosporus. 

By  the  Russo-Turkish  peace  of  San  Stephano 
(March  3,  1878)  Turkey  recognized  the  complete 
independence  of  Servia,  Roumania  and  Monte- 
negro, while  Bulgaria  became  what  Servia  and 
Roumania  had  just  cea.sed  to  be,  an  autonomous 
principality  under  nominal  Turkish  sovereignty. 
Russia  received  the  Dobrutcha  in  Europe,  which 
was  to  be  given  by  the  Czar  to  Roumania  in  ex- 
change for  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  lost  in  1856. 
Servia  and  JSIontenegro  received  accessions  of 
territory,  the  latter  securing  Antivari  on  the 
coast,  but  the  greatest  geographical  change  was 
the  frontier  assigned  to  the  new  Bulgaria,  which 
was  to  include  all  the  territory  bounded  by  an 
irregular  line  beginning  at  Midia  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  running  north  of  Adriauople,  and,  in 
addition,  a  vast  realm  in  Macedonia,  bounded 
on  the  west  on\y  by  Albania,  approaching  Salon- 
ica,  and  touchmg  the  ^gean  on  either  side  of 
the  Chalcidire. 

H  was  evident  that  the  terms  of  this  treaty  in- 
volved the  interests  of  other  powers,  especially 
of  Great  Britain.  An  ultimate  settlement  which 
involved  as  parties  only  the  conqueror  and  con- 
quered was  therefore  impossible.  A  general 
congress  of  the  Powers  was  seen  to  be  the  only 
solvent  of  the  difficulty ;  but  before  such  a  con- 
gress was  possible  it  was  necessary  for  Great 
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Britain  and  Russi.  And  at  least  a  tangible 
basis  of  negctiation  i  '  *>  adjustment  of  their 
differences. 

By  the  secret  agreement  of  May  30th,  Russia 
agreed  to  abandon  the  disputed  points  —  chief 
among  tliese  the  creation  of  a  Bulgarian  seaboard 
on  the  ^gean  —  and  the  congress  of  Berlin  then 
assembled  (June  13  — July  13,  1878). 

ARKANOEMENTSOF  THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN. 

Great  Britain  was  represented  at  the  congress 
by  the  Marcjuis  of  Salisbury  and  the  premier, 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  The  treaty  of  Berlin 
modified  the  conditions  of  San  Stephano  by  re- 
ducing the  Russian  acqvusitious  in  Asia  Minor 
and  also  by  curtJiiling  the  cessions  of  territory  to 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  A  recommendation  was 
also  made  to  the  Porte  to  cede  Thessaly  and  a 
part  of  Epirus  to  Greece,  a  transfer  which  was 
accomplished  in  1881.  A  more  important  pro- 
vision was  the  transfer  of  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  tlie  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  Austria.  This  cession  was  the  outcome  of  the 
secret  agreement  between  Russia  and  Austria  at 
Reichstadt,  in  July  of  the  previous  year,  by 
which  the  former  had  secured  from  her  rival  a 
free  hand  in  the  Turkish  war.  These  districts 
were  at  once  occupied  by  Austria,  despite  the 
resistance  of  the  Mohammedan  pop.ulation,  and 
the  sanjak  of  Novibazar,  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Porte,  was 
also  entered  by  Austrian  troops  in  September  of 
the  following  year.  England  secured  as  her 
share  of  the  spoil  the  control  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. 

The  greatest  work  accomplished  at  Berlin, 
however,  was  the  complete  readjustment  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  Bulgarian  principality. 

This  result  was  achieved  through  the  agency 
of  Great  Britain.  The  great  Bulgarian  domain, 
which  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano  would  have 
conformed  almost  to  the  limits  of  the  Bulgarian 
Empire  of  the  tenth  century,  was,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  western  strip  including  the 
capital,  Sofia,  pushed  entirely  north  of  the  Bal- 
kans. This  new  principality  was  to  enjoy  local 
autonomy ;  and  immediately  south  of  the  Balkans 
was  formed  a  new  province,  Eastern  Roumelia, 
also  with  local  autonomy,  although  under  the 
military  authority  of  the  Sultan. 

Tlu!  result  of  the  Berlin  Congress  was  the  ap- 
parent triumph  of  the  Beacon.sfield  policy.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  the  idea  of  this  triumph 
has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  course  of  subse- 
quent events.  The  idea  of  Beaconsfield  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  new  Bulgaria  could  not  be- 
come other  than  a  virtual  dependency  of  Russia, 
and  that  in  curtailing  its  boundaries  he  was 
checking  by  so  nmch  the  growth  of  Russian  in- 
fluence, if  he  could  have  foreseen,  however, 
the  unf!.\pected  spirit  with  which  the  Bulgarians 
have  defended  their  autonomy,  not  from  Turkish 
but  from  Russian  aggression,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  have  lent  liimself  with  such  vigor  to  that 
portion  of  his  policy  which  had  for  its  result  the 
weakening  of  tliis  "buffer"  state.  The  deter 
mination  to  resist  Russian  aggression  in  tlie  Bal- 
kans continues  to  form  the  purpose  of  English 
politicians  of  nearly  all  schools ;  but  the  idea  that 
this  policy  is  best  serveu  by  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  has 
been  steadily  losing  adherents  since  Beaconsfleld's 
day.     The  one  event  of  importance  in  Balkan  his- 


tory since  1878  has  served  well  to  Illustrate  this 
fact. 

LATER  CHANGES. 

In  September,  1885,  the  revolt  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia partially  undid  the  work  of  the  Berlin 
treaty.  After  the  usual  negotiations  between  the 
Powers,  the  question  at  issue  was  settled  by  a 
conference  of  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  in 
November,  by  which  Eastern  Roumelia  was 
placed  under  the  rule  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  as 
vassal  of  the  Sultan.  This  result  was  achieved 
through  the  agency  of  England,  and  against  the 
opposition  of  Russia  and  other  continental  powers. 
England  and  Russia  had  in  fact  exchanged  poli- 
cies since  1878,  now  that  the  real  temper  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  was  more  generally  under- 
s;,ood. 

The  governmentsof  Greece  and  Servia,  alarmed 
at  the  predominance  thus  given  lo  Bulgaria 
among  the  liberated  states,  sought  similar  com- 
pensation, but  were  both  foiled. 

Servia,  which  sought  this  direct  from  Bulgaria, 
was  worsted  in  a  short  war  (Nov. — Dec.  1885),  and 
Greece  was  cliecked  in  her  aspiration  for  furtiier 
territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Tur- 
key by  the  combined  blockade  of  the  Powers  in 
the  spring  of  1886. 

Since  then,  no  geographical  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  old  lands  of  European  Turkey. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  Russian  intrigue  in  September  1886 ;  but 
under  his  successor.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
^  burg  (crowned  in  1887),  and  his  able  minister 
dtambouloff,  Bulgaria  has  successfully  preserved 
its  autonomy. 

THE  PRESENT-DAY  PROBLEM. 

A  general  statement  of  the  Balkan  problem  as 
it  exists  to-day  may  be  briefly  given.  The  uon- 
Turkish  populations  of  European  Turkey,  for 
the  most  part  Christian,  are  divided  ethnically 
into  four  groups:  the  lioumu/ui  or  Vldcha,  the 
Greeks,  the  Albnniam  and  the  Slavs.  The  pro- 
cess of  liberation,  as  it  has  proceeded  during  the 
present  century,  has  given  among  these  people 
the  following  separate  states.  The  Vlachs  are 
represented  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Roumania 
ruled  by  a  Hohenzollern  prince ;  the  Greeks  are 
represented  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Greece  ruled 
by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Denmark;  while 
the  Slavs  are  represented  by  three  autonomous 
realms:  Bulgaria  under  JY-rdinand  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg,  Servia  under  tiie  native  dynastv  of  Obreno- 
vitch,  and  the  little  principality  of  ilontenegro, 
the  only  one  of  all  which  had  never  yielded  to 
Turkish  supremacy,  under  the  Petrovic  house, 
which  is  likewise  native. 

The  Albanians  alone  of  the  four  races,  owing 
in  part,  perhaps,  to  their  more  or  less  general  ac- 
ceptance of  3Iohammedanism,  have  not  as  yet 
made  a  determined  effort  for  separate  national 
cxisteace. 

To  these  peoples,  under  any  normal  process 
of  development,  belongs  tlie  inheritance  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Euroi)e.  The  time  has  long 
passed  when  any  such  i)rocess  can  be  effectu- 
ally hindered  on  the  Turkish  side.  It  will  be 
hindered,  if  at  all,  either  by  the  aggressive  and 
rival  ambitions  of  tlieir  two  great  neighbor.?, 
Austria  and  Russia,  or  by  the  mutual  jealousies 
and  opposing  claims  of  the  peoples  themselves. 

The  unfortunate  part  winch  these  jealousies 
are  likely  to  play  in  the  history  of  the  future 
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wus  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  events  of  1885. 
It  is  indeed  these  riviil  aspirations,  rather  than  the 
collapse  of  the  Turkish  power,  which  .vre  most 
likely  to  afford  Russia  and  even  Austria  <he  op- 
portunity for  territorial  extension  over  the  Kalkan 
lands.  A  confederation,  or  even  a  tacit  ui.der- 
standing  between  the  Balkan  states,  would  do 
much  to  provide  against  this  danger;  but  the 
idea  of  a  confederation,  though  often  suggesteti 
and  even  planneil,  belongs  at  present  only  to  the 
realm  of  possibilities.  On  the  one  hand  Servia, 
menaced  by  the  pro.xiniity  of  Austria,  leans  upon 
Russian  support;  on  the  otlier,  Bulgaria,  under 
exactly  leverse  conditions,  yields  to  the  influence 
of  Austria.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these 
are  unfavorable  conditions  on  which  to  build  up 
any  federative  action.  If  at  tlie  next  crisis,  how- 
ever, the  liberated  states  arc  fated  to  act  inde- 
pendently, it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  possess  the  better  chance.  Not  only 
are  they  the  most  remote  from  any  of  the  great 
powers,  but  they  aloue  possess  a  geographj- 
which  is  entirely  open  on  the  Turkish  side. 

Moreover,  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  is  they  who,  from  an  ethnic  standpoint,  have 
the  most  legitimate  interest  in  the  still  unliberated 
population  of  European  Turkey.  The  unliberated 
Girtk  population  predominates  in  southern  Mace- 
donia, the  Chalcidian  peninsula  and  along  almost 
tlie  entire  seaboard,  both  of  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor;  on  the  other  hand  the  ethnographical 
limits  of  tlie  Bulgarian  people  conform  almost 
exactly  to  the  boundaries  of  Bulgaria  as  provided 
for  at  San  Stephano.  The  creation  of  a  political 
Bulgaria  to  correspond  to  the  ethnic  Bulgaria  was 
indeed  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  government 
in  1878,  tliough  witlx  the  repetition  of  the  same 
conditions  it  would  hardly  be  its  i)urpose  again. 

Barring,  therefore,  the  AWanians  of  the  west, 
who  as  yet  have  asserted  no  clearly  defined  na- 
tional claim,  the  Greeks  ami.  the  Bulgarians  are  the 
logical  boirs  to  what  remains  of  European  Turkey. 


These  i  '>servations  are  not  intended  as  a  fore- 
cast; the  merely  indicate  what  would  be  an  in- 
evitable outcome,  were  the  question  permitted  a 
natural  settlement. 

Concerning  the  Tm-ks  themselves  a  popular 
fallacy  has  ever  been  to  consider  their  destiny  as 
a  whole.  But  here  again  an  important  division 
of  the  subject  intrudes  itself. 

In  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Turkish  population 
overwhelmingly  preponderates,  the  question  of 
their  destiny,  barring  the  ever  threatened  Russian 
interference,  ought  not  to  arouse  great  concern 
in  the  present.  But  in  European  Turkey  the 
utter  lack  of  this  predominance  seems  to  deprive 
the  Ottoman  of  his  only  legitimate  title.  The 
TurM»h  population  in  t'hrace  and  the  Balkans 
nevei  did  in  fact  constitute  a  majority ;  and  witli 
its  coni'nual  decline,  mea.sured  indeed  by  the  de- 
cline of  ;lie  Ottoman  Empire  itself,  the  greatest 
of  all  obsu'cii's  to  an  equitnblc  and  final  settle- 
ment has  bt'in  removed.  (See  the  ethnic  map  of 
Europe  atthi.  present  day.) 

The  historical  geography  of  the  Balkans  dur- 
ing the  present  ^entury  is  not  so  intricate  that  it 
may  not  be  undt 'stood  even  from  tlie  current 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  best  purely  geo- 
graphical authoritv  is  E.  llertslet's  "Map  of 
Europe  by  Treaty. "  Of  text  works  A.  C.  Fyffe's 
"History  of  Modern  E.'rope,"  and  J.  IT.  Rose's 
"A  Century  of  Contineniil  History  "  afford  ex- 
cellent general  views.  The  facts  concerning  the 
settlement  of  tlie  first  nowhcn  boundary  of  free 
Greece  are  given  in  Finlay's  "  i'istory  of  Greece,' 
Vol.  VII.  Of  excellent  works  lealing  more  or 
less  directly  with  present  Baikal,  politics  there 
is  harilly  an  end.  It  is  necessary  t^  mention  but 
a  few :  E.  de  Lavelcye's  "The  Balkan  Peninsula," 
E.  A.  Freemans  "The  Ottoman  Power  in 
Europe,"  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  "The  Eastern 
Question,"  and  James  Baker's  "Turkey."  See 
also  the  general  bibliography  of  historical  geog- 
raphy.— A.  C.  Reiley. 
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NOTBB  TO  THK   DEVELOPMENT   MaP   OF   ChRIBTIANITT. 


THE  subject  matter  contained  in  this  map  is 
of  a  character  so  distinct  from  that  of  the 
otlier  maps  of  tliis  series  that  the  reader 
must  expect  a  corresponding  modification  in  the 
method  of  treatment. 

The  use  of  historical  maps  is  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  statement  of  purely  political 
conditions. 

This  is  in  fact  almost  the  only  field  which  ad- 
mits of  exact  portrayal,  within  the  limits  of  his- 
torical knowledge,  by  this  method.  Any  other 
phase  of  human  life,  wliether  religious  or  social, 
which  concerns  the  belief  or  the  thought  of  the 
people  rather  than  the  exact  extent  of  their  race 
or  tlieir  government,  must  remain,  so  far  as  the 
limitations  of  cartography  is  concerned,  compar- 
atively intangible. 

Again,  it  should  be  noted  that,  even  in  the 
map  treatment  of  a  subject  as  comparatively  ex- 
act as  political  geography,  it  is  one  condition  of 
exactness  that  this  treatment  should  be  specific 
in  its  relation  to  a  date,  or  at  least  to  a  limited 
period. 

The  map  which  treats  a  subject  in  its  historical 
development  has  the  undoubted  merit  of  greater 
comprehensiveness;  but  this  advantage  cannot 
be  gained  without  a  certain  loss  of  relation  and 
proportion.  Between  the  "development"  map 
and  the  ' '  date  "  map  there  is  this  difference :  In 
the  one,  the  whole  subject  passes  before  the  eye 
in  a  sort  of  moving  panorama,  the  salient  points 
evident,  but  with  their  relation  to  external  facts 
often  obscured:  in  the  „i;her,  the  subject  stands 
Btill  at  one  particular  point  and  permits  itself  to 
be  photographed.  A  progressive  sei-ies  of  such 
photographs,  each  forming  a  perfect  picture  by 
Itself,  yet  each  showing  the  clear  relation  with 
what  precedes  and  follows,  affords  the  method 
which  all  must  regard  as  the  most  logical  and 
the  most  exact.  But  from  the  very  intangible 
nature  of  the  subject  treated  in  this  map,  the 
date  method,  with  its  demand  for  exactness,  be- 
comes impracticable.  These  observations  are 
necessary  in  explaining  the  limitations  of  cartog- 
raphy in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  this  nature. 
The  notes  that  follow  are  intended  as  a  simple 
elucidation  of  the  plan  of  treatment. 

The  central  feature  in  the  early  development 
of  Christianity  is  soon  stated.  The  new  faith 
spread  by  churches  from  city  to  city  until  it  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  after- 
wards this  spread  was  continued  from  people  to 
people  until  it.  became  the  religion  of  Europe. 
The  statement  of  the  general  fact  in  this  crude 
and  untempered  form  might  in  an  ordinary  case 
provoke  criticism,  and  its  invariable  historic 
truth  with  reference  to  the  second  period  be 
open  to  some  question ;  but  within  the  limits  of 
map  presentation  it  is  substantially  accurate.  It 
forms,  indeed,  the  key  upon  which  the  entire 
map  is  constructed. 


THE  ANTB-NICENE  CHURCHES. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  up  to  the  C'onstantinian  or  Nicene  period, 
there  is  no  country,  state  or  province  which  can 
be  safely  described  as  Christian ;  yet  as  early  as 
the  second  century  there  is  hardly  a  portion  of 
the  Empire  which  does  not  number  some  Chris- 
tians in  its  population.  The  subject  of  the  his- 
torical geography  of  the  Christian  church  during 
the  ante-Nicene  period  is  confined,  therefore,  to 
the  locating  of  tl.ese  Christian  bodies  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found.  On  this  portion  of  the 
subject  the  map  makes  its  own  statement.  It  is 
possible  merely  to  elucidate  this  statement,  witb. 
the  suggestion,  in  addition,  of  a  few  points  which 
the  map  does  not  and  cannot  contain. 

Concerning  the  ante-Nicene  churches  there  is 
only  one  division  attempted.  This  division,  into 
the  "  Apostolic  "  and  "  post- Apostolic,"  concerns 
merely  the  period  of  their  foundation.  Concern- 
ing the  churches  founded  in  the  Apostolic  period 
(3^100),  our  knowledge  is  practically  limited  to 
the  facts  culled  from  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  churches  of  the  post- Apos- 
tolic period  afford  a  much  wider  field  for  re- 
search, although  the  materials  for  study  bearing 
upon  them  are  almost  as  inadequate.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock, 
there  were  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  close  of 
the  persecutions  about  1,800  churches,  1,000  in 
the  East  and  800  in  the  West.  Of  this  total,  the 
cities  in  which  churches  have  been  definitely 
located  number  only  535.  Thoy  are  distribute! 
as  follows:  Europe  188,  Asia  2i4,  Africa  123  (see 
V.  I,  p.  443).  Through  the  labors  of  Prof.  Henry 
\V.  Hulbert,  the  locations  of  these  525  cities,  so 
far  as  established,  have  been  cast  in  available 
cartographic  form. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  despite  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  author,  it  has  been  found  impossible, 
owing  to  the  limitations  of  space,  to  locate  all  of 
these  cities  in  the  present  map.  The  attempt 
has  been  limited  therefore  to  the  placing  of  only 
the  more  prominent  cities,  or  those  whose  loca- 
tion is  subject  to  the  least  dispute. 

The  Apostolic  and  post-Apostolic  churches,  as 
they  appear  upon  the  map,  are  distinguished  by 
underlines  in  separate  colors.  A  special  feature 
has  been  the  insertion  of  double  underlines  to 
mark  the  greater  centres  of  diffusion,  so  far  as 
their  special  activity  in  this  respect  can  be  safely 
assumed.  In  this  class  ./e  have  as  centres  in 
Apostolic  times  Jerumlen ,  Antioch,  Epfwsus, 
Philippi,  Thessalonica  and  Corinth;  in  post- 
Apostolic  times,  when  the  \  idening  of  the  field 
necessitates  special  and  limit  d  notices,  we  may 
name  Alexandna,  Edessa,  Be  >ie  and  Cartilage. 

The  city  of  Rome  contain  j  a  Christian  com- 
munity in  Apostolic  times,  out  its  activity  as  a 
great  diffusion  centre,  prif  •  to  early  post-iS  pos- 
tulic  times,  is  a  point  of  .'onsiderable  historical 
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controversy.  In  this  respect  it  occupies  a  pecu- 
liar position,  wliich  is  suggestea  by  the  special 
underlines  in  the  map. 

CONVERSION  OP  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  above  method  of  treatment  carries  us  in 
safety  up  to  the  accession  in  the  West  of  the 
first  Christian  Emperor(311).  Tlie  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  pursue  the  same  method  beyond  that 
period  would  involve  us  at  once  in  insurmount- 
able difllculties. 

The  exact  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Christian- 
Roman  world  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  define 
with  precision.  The  Empire  after  the  time  of 
Constantinc  was  predominantly  Christian,  yet 
paganism  still  lingered  in  formidable  though 
declining  strength.  A  map  of  religious  designed 
to  cxplam  this  period,  even  with  unlimited  his- 
torical material,  could  hardly  be  executed  by  any 
system,  for  the  result  could  be  little  better  than 
a  chaos,  the  fragments  of  the  old  religion  every- 
where disappearing  or  I  lending  with  the  new. 
The  further  treatment  of  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  cities  or  cimrches  is  now  impossible ; 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  latter  has  carried  the 
subject  into  details  and  intricacies  where  it  can- 
not be  followed :  on  the  other  hand,  to  describe 
the  Koman  world  in  the  fourth  century  as  a 
Christian  world  would  be  taking  an  unwarranted 
liberty  with  the  plain  facts  of  history. 

The  last  feeble  remnants  of  paganism  were  in 
fact  burned  away  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the  bar- 
baric invasions  of  the  fifth  century.  After  that 
time  we  can  safely  designate  the  former  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire  as  the  Christian  world.  From 
this  point  v/e  can  resume  the  subject  of  church 
expansion  by  the  ' '  second  method  "  indicated  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  But  concerning  the 
transition  period  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
from  the  time  Christianity  is  predominant  in  the 
Roman  world  until  it  becomes  the  sole  religion 
of  the  Roman  world,  both  methods  fail  u&  and 
the  map  can  tell  us  practically  nothing. 

BARBARIANS  OP  THE  INVASION. 

Another  source  of  intricacy  occurring  at  this 
point  should  not  escape  notice.  It  was  in  the 
fourth  century  that  Christianity  began  its  spread 
among  the  barbarian  Teutonic  nations  north  of 
the  Danube.  The  Goths,  located  on  the  Danube, 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Euxine,  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  in  the  form  known  as 
Arianism,  by  the  missionary  bishop  Ulphilas,  and 
the  faith  extended  in  the  succeeding  century  to 
many  other  confederations  of  the  Germanic  race. 
This  fact  represented,  for  a  time,  the  Christiani- 
zation,  whole  or  partial,  of  some  peoples  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Empire.  With  the  migrations 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  however,  these 
converts,  without  exception,  carried  their  new 
faith  with  them  into  the  Empire,  and  their  de- 
serted homes,  left  open  to  new  and  pagan  set- 
tlers, simply  became  the  field  for  the  renewed 
missionary  effort  of  a  later  age.  It  is  a  historical 
fact,  from  a  cartographic  standpoint  a  fortunate 
one,  that,  with  all  the  geographic  oscillations  of 
this  period  between  Christianity  and  paganism, 
the  Christian  world  finally  emerged  with  its  boun- 
daries conforming,  witii  only  a  few  exceptions, 
to  the  former  frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a  historical  accident  it 
nevertheless  gives  technical  accuracy  from  the 
geographic   standpoint    to   the   ...atement  that 
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Christianity  A.^:,  made  the  conquest  of  the 
lioman  world ;  from  thence  it  went  out  to  oora- 
plete  the  conquest  of  Eu'Dpe. 

CONVERSION  OP  EUROPE. 

With  the  view,  as  afTorded  on  the  map,  of  the 
extent  of  Christianity  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventh  century,  we  have  entered  definitely 
upon  the  "second  method."  Indeed,  in  Ireland, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  where  the  Celtic  church 
has  already  put  forth  its  missionary  effort,  the 
method  has,  in  point  of  date,  been  anticipated; 
but  this  fact  need  cause  no  confusion  in  treat- 
ment. Henceforth  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  ' 
noted  as  it  made  its  way  from  "people  to  peo- 
ple." At  this  point,  however,  occurs  the  great- 
est intangibility  of  the  subject.  Thedates  given 
under  each  country  represent,  as  stated  in  the 
key  to  the  map,  "the  approximate  periods  of 
conversion."  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however, 
that  Christianity  was  completely  unknown  in  auy 
of  these  countries  prior  to  the  periods  given,  or 
that  the  work  of  col*  /ersion  was  in  each  case  en- 
tirely completed  within  the  time  specified.  But 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  give  some  definite 
ness  to  the.se  "periods  of  conversion";  to  assign 
with  all  distinctness  possible  the  time  when  each 
land  passed  from  the  list  of  pagan  to  the  list  of 
Christian  nations.  The  dates  marking  the  limits 
to  these  periods  are  perhaps  chosen  Ly  an  arbitniry 
method.  The  basis  of  their  selection,'bowever,  has 
been  almost  invariably  some  salient  point,  first  in 
the  introduction  and  finally  in  tlie  general  accept- 
ance of  the  Christian  faith.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  possess  the  easy  means  of  indepen- 
dent opinion  or  critical  judgment,  the  explanation 
is  appended  of  the  dates  thus  used,  concerning 
which  a  question  might  legitimately  arise. 

Goths. —  Converted  to  Avian  Christianity  by 
Ulphilus,  341-381.— These  dates  cover  the  period 
of  the  ministry  of  Ulphilas,  whose  efforts  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  the  great  body  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Goths.  He  received  his  ordination  and  en- 
tered upon  his  work  in  341,  and  died  at  Con- 
stantinople in  381.  (See  C.  A.  A.  Scott's  "Ulfllas.'t 

Suevi,  Burc^undians  and  Lombards. — These 
people,  like  the  Goths,  passed  from  paganism 
through  the  medium  of  Ariun  Christianity  to  final 
Orthodoxy.  Concerning  the  first  process,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  notliing,  save  that  these 
Teutonic  peoples  appeared  in  the  Empire  in  the 
fifth  century  as  professors  of  the  Arian  faith. 
The  exact  time  of  the  acceptance  of  this  faith  is 
of  less  consequence.  The  second  iransition  from 
Arianism  to  Orthodoxy  occurred  at  a  different 
time  in  each  case  TThe  Suevi  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith  in  550 ;  the  Visigoths,  through  their 
Catholic  king  Ueccared,  were  brouglit  within  the 
church  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo  (589). 
Further  nortli  the  Burgundians  embraced  Catholi- 
cism through  tlieir  king  Sigismond  in  517,  and, 
finally,  the  Lombards,  the  last  of  the  Arians, 
accepted  Orthodoxy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  Vandals,  another  Arian 
German  nation  of  this  })>!riod,  figured  in  Africa  in 
the  fourtli  century. 

They  were  destroyed,  however,  by  the  arms  of 
Belisarius  in  534,  and  their  early  disappearance 
renders  unnecessary  their  representation  on  the 
present  map. 

Franks. —  Christianity  introduced  in  496.  — 
Tiiis  is  the  date  of  the  historic  conversion  of 
Clovis   and   his   warriors  on  the  battlefield  of 
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Tolblac.  The  Franks  were  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  to  pass,  as  a  nation,  to  orthodoxy 
direct  from  paganism,  and  tlieir  conversion,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  soon  followed  by  the  progress 
from  Ananlsm  to  Ortliodoxy  of  the  other  Ger- 
manic nations  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire. 

Ireland. —  Christianity  introduced  by  Patrick, 
440-493. — St.  Patrick  entered  upon  his  mission- 
ary work  in  Ireland  in  440;  he  died  on  the  -ene 
of  his  labors  in  493.  This  period  witness  .  the 
conversion  of  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation. 

Picts. — Christianity  introduced  from  Ireland 
by  Columba,  563-597.  —  These  dates  cover  the 
'  period  of  St.  Cohunba's  ministry.  The  work  of 
St.  Ninian,  the  "apostle  of  the  Lowlands"  in 
the  previous  century,  left  very  few  enduring  re- 
sults. The  i)iriod  from  563,  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  the  famous  Celtic  monastery  of 
lona,  to  the  death  of  Columba  in  597,  witnessed, 
however,  the  conversion  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Pictish  nation. 

Strathdyde. — Christianity  introduced  by  Ken- 
iigern,  550-603. — These  dates,  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding, cover  the  period  of  the  ministry  of  a 
single  man,  Kentigcrn,  the  "apostle  of  Strath- 
dyde." The  date  marking  the  commencement 
of  Kcntigern's  labors  is  approximate.  He  died 
in  603. 

England. — The  Celtic  church  had  beci  up- 
rooted iu  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  in\asions 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  While  its  mis- 
sionary eiforts  were  now  being  expended  on  Scot- 
land, fetrathclyde,  and  Cornwall,  its  pristine  seat 
had  thus  fallen  away  to  complete  paganism. 
The  Christianizatlon  of  England  was  the  work 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  in  this  work  the  Celtic 
church,  though  expending  great  effort,  Avas  an- 
ticipated and  ultimately  outstripped  by  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Kent. — Christianity  introduced  by  Augustine, 
597-004. — These  dates  cover  the  ministry  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  apostle  of  Kent.  This  was  the 
first  foothold  gained  by  the  Roman  church  on 
the  soil  of  Britain. 

Northumbria.—  627-651 . — Ed  win  (Eadwine), 
king  of  Northumbria,  received  baptism  from 
the  Kentish  missionary  Paulinus  on  Easter  Eve, 
627. 

The  process  of  con-  ersion  was  continued  by 
the  Celtic  missionary,  Aidin,  who  died  in  651. 
The  Christianity  of  Northumbr-i  had  begun 
before  the  latter  date,  however,  to  influence  the 
surrounding  states. 

East  An^^iia. — 630-647. — East  Angliahad  one 
Christian  kmg  prior  to  this  period ;  but  it  was 
only  with  the  accession  of  Sigebcrt  (630)  that 
great  progress  was  made  in  the  conversion  of  the 
people.  The  reign  of  king  Anna  witnesses  the 
practical  completion  of  this  work.  In  647  the 
efforts  of  this  sovereign  led  to  the  baptism  of 
Ceuwalch,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Wessex. —  634-648. — The  conversion  of  the 
West  Saxons  was  begun  by  the  missionary  Biri- 
uus  in  634.  Tlie  year  648  witnessed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Christian  king  Cenwalch. 

Mercia. — 654-670. — IStercia  was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  great  English  kingdoms  to  accept  the  faith. 
Their  king,  Pcnda,  was  indeed  the  most  formid- 
able foe  the  church  encoimtered  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  conversion  of  Peiida's  son  Peada  ad- 
mitted the  gospel  to  the  Middle  Angles,  who 
accepted  Christianity  in  653.  The  East  Saxons 
embmced  the  faith  at  about  the  same  time.     Fi- 


nally in  654  the  defeat  and  death  of  Penda  at  the 
hand  of  Oswy,  the  Christian  king  of  Northum- 
bria, opened  the  doors  of  Mercia  as  well.  The 
conversion  of  the  realm  was  practically  accom- 
plished during  the  next  few  years. 

Sussex.— 681.— The  leaders  of  f'-.e  South  Sax- 
ons received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  apos- 
tle Wilfred  in  681.  Sussex  w^u  the  last  retreat 
of  paganism  on  the  English  mainland,  and  five 
years  later  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  completed  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity over  every  portion  of  the  British  Isles. 

Frisians. — Christianity  introduced  by  Willi- 
brord,  690-739.— The  work  of  St.  Willibrord 
among  the  Frisians  was  one  of  many  manifes- 
tations of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Cel- 
tic churclj.  Willibrord  introduced  Christianity 
among  these  people  during  the  years  of  his  min- 
istry, but  to  judge  by  the  subsequent  martyrdom 
of  Boniface  in  Friesland  (755)  the  work  of  con- 
version was  not  fully  completed  in  all  quarters 
until  a  later  time. 

Mission  Field  of  Boniface.— 722-755.— The 
object  of  the  map  is  not  merely  to  locate  the 
mission  field  of  the  great  "  apostle  of  German.y," 
but  also  to  give  the  location  and  date  of  the  vari- 
ous bishoprics  which  owed  their  foundation  to 
his  missionary  efforts. 

Saxons — 787-805. — Of  all  the  nations  con- 
verted to  Christianity  up  to  this  time  the  Saxons 
M'cre  the  first  conquest  of  the  sword.  The  two 
most  powerful  Saxon  chiefs  were  baptized  in 
787 ;  but  it  was  not  luitil  their  complete  defeat 
and  subjugation  by  Charlenii'.gne  in  805  that  the 
work  of  conversion  showed  a  degree  of  complete- 
ness. With  the  Christianizatlon  of  the  Saxons 
the  cordon  of  the  church  was  completed  around 
the  Germanic  nations. 

Moravia. — Christianity  introduced  by  Cyrillus 
and  Methodius,  863-900.— St.  Cyrillus,  the  "apos- 
tle of  the  Slavs,"  entered  upon  his  mission  in 
Moravia  in  863.  The  political  Moravia  of  the 
ninth  ccntvry,  under  Rastislav  and  Sviatopluk, 
exceeded  greatly  the  limits  of  the  modern  i)rov- 
Ince;  but  the  missionary  labor  of  the  brothers 
Cyrillus  and  Methc  Mus  seems  to  have  produced 
its  principrd  results  in  the  modern  Moravian  ter- 
ritory, as  i  ndicated  on  the  map.  Methodius,  the 
survivor  of  the  brothers,  died  about  900.  In  the 
tenth  century  Moravia  figures  as  Christian. 

Czechs.— 880-1039.— The  door  to  Bohemia 
was  first  opened  from  Moravia  in  the  time  of 
Sviatopluk.  The  reactions  in  favor  of  pagan- 
ism were,  however,  unusually  prolonged  and 
violent.  Severus,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  finally 
succeeded  in  enforcing  the  various  rules  of  the 
Christian  cultus  (1039). 

Poles.— 966-1034.— The  Polish  duke  Mieczy- 
slav  was  baptized  in  966.  Mieczyplav  II.  died 
in  1034.  These  dates  cover  the  active  missionary 
time  when,  indeed,  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  were 
backed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  sovereign. 
Poland  did  not,  however,  become  completely 
Christian  until  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Bulgarians. — 803-900. — The  Bulgarian  prince 
Bogoris  was  baptized  in  863.  Again,  as  in  so 
many  other  cises,  the  faith  v.'a8  compelled  to  pass 
to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  the  sover- 
eign. The  second  date  is  arbitrary,  although 
Bulgaria  appears  definitely  as  a  Christian  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century. 

'Magyars. — 950-1050. — Missionaries  were  ad- 
mitteu  into  the  territory  of  the  magyars  in  950. 
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The  coronation  of  St.  Stt'phen,  the  "apostolic 
king,"  (KKK))  marked  tin-  real  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hungary.  A  mmiber  of  pagan  reac- 
tions occurred,  however,  in  tlie  eleventh  century, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  conversion 
of  the  Magyars  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  last 
one  assigned. 

Russians.— 988-1015.— The  Russian  grand- 
duke  Vlailimir  was  baptized  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  to  tie  princess  Anne,  sister  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor,  in  1)88.  Before  his  death  in 
1015  Christianity  had  through  his  efforts  become 
the  accepted  religion  of  his  people. 

Danes. — Comrrtcdby  Ansgar  andJiisnucc-'Msors, 
827-1035. — The  Danes  had  been  visited  by  mis- 
sionaries prior  to  the  ninth  century,  but  their 
work  had  left  no  permanent  result.  The  "'•rival 
of  Ansgar,  the  "apostle  of  the  North"  -37), 
marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  period  of  con- 
version. This  period  in  Denmark  was  an  un- 
usually long  one.  It  was  not  fullv  couiplen 
until  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great  (lOlQ-1035). 

Swedes  (Gothia). — Chrhtianity  introduced  by 
AiiMjiir  and  liin  siiccrimon,  829-1000. — Ansgar 
made  his  tirst  visit  to  Sweden  in  829,  two  years 
after  his  arrival  in  DenmarK.  The  period  of 
conversion,  as  in  Denmark,  was  a  long  one ;  but 
by  the  year  1000  the  southern  section,  Gothia  or 
Gothland,  had  become  Christian.  The  conversion 
of  tlie  northern  Swedes  was  not  completed  for 
another  centur}'. 

Norwegians. — 935-1030. — The  i)eriod  of  con- 
version ill  Norway  began  with  the  reign  of  the 
Christian  king  Ilakon  tlie  Good.  The  faith  made 
slow  progress,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Olaf 
Trygveson,  wlio  ascended  the  throne  near  the  end 
of  the  tentli  century.  The  work  of  conversion 
was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Olaf  the  Saint 
(1014-10.30). 

Pomeranians. —  Christianity  introducfd  by  Otho 
of  Jiaiahenj,  112-1-1128.— The  attempt  of  the  Poles 
to  convert  the  Pomeranians  by  the  sword  prior  to 
these  dates  had  proven  unavailing,  and  mission- 
aries had  been  driven  from  the  country.  Within 
the  short  space  of  four  ycare,  however,  Otho  of 
Bamberg  succeeded  in  bringing  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

Abotrites.— 1125-1102.- The  conversion  of 
these  people  Avas  clearly  the  wor  c  of  the  sword. 
It  was  accomplished  within  the  t  me  specified  by 
Albert  the  Bear,  first  margrave  ol  Brandenburg, 
and  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxou\v.  The  last 
heathen  king  became  the  first  Christiau  ''".Iio  of 
Mecklenburg  in  11G2.  Further  south  the  kin-lrfd 
Wend  nations  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Ou-.r  had 
been  the  object  of  German  effort,  both  mission- 
ary and  military,  for  over  two  centuries,  but  had 
generally  come  within  the  church  before  this 
time. 

Lives  and  Prussians. — Christianity  introduced 
by  the  tiword  Brothers,  1202-1236,  and  by  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  1230-1289. — These  conversions,  the 
work  of  the  transplanted  military  jrders  of  Pal- 
estine, were  direct  conquests  of  clie  sword  an-' 
as  such  possess  a  defiuiteness  which  is  so  unfortu- 
nately lacking  in  so  many  otl'.er  cases. 

So  much  for  the  ciiaracter  and  the  purpose  of 
the  dates  which  appear  on  this  map.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  colors,  tin  periods  covered  are 
longer,  and  as  a  consequence  tiic  general  results 
are  somewhat  more  definite.  The  use  of  a  color 
system  directly  over  a  date  system  is  intended  to 
afford  an  immediate  though  general  view.    From 


this  to  the  special  aspects  presented  by  the  date 
features  is  a  simple  step  in  the  development  of 
the  subject. 

Another  feature  of  the  map  which  may  not 
escape  notice  is  the  different  systems  used,  re- 
spectivily,  in  the  Roman  and  Median'ul  period 
for  the  speiling  of  urban  names.  A  develop- 
ment map  covering  a  long  period  of  history  can- 
not be  entirely  free  from  anachronisms  of  this 
nature;  but  a  metiicHl  has  nevertheless  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  spelling  of  these  place  names: —  to 
give  in  f  .oh  case  tlie  spelling  current  at  ihe 
period  of  conversion.  Tlie  fact  that  the  labors 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  were  confined  mo.stlj' 
to  the  Roman  world  in  the  Roman  period,  and 
did  not  extend  to  non-Roman  lands  until  the 
oVIiddlc  Ages,  enables  us  to  limit  our  8i)elling  of 
civic  names  to  a  double  system.  The  cities  of 
the  Roman  and  of  the  ^fediieval  jjcriod  are 
shown  on  the  ...ap  and  in  the  key  in  two  different 
styles  of  type.  Only  in  the  ca.ses  of  cities  like 
Rome,  v'onstantiiioiile  and  Aiitiocli,  where  the 
current  fonn  has  the  absolute  sanction  of  usage 
even  for  classic  times,  has  there  been  any  devia- 
tion from  the  strict  line  of  this  method. 

1  1  conclusion,  the  general  features  of  the  sub- 
ject present  themsehes  as  follows:  Had  the  ad- 
vance of  Christianity,  like  IVhdiainmedanism, 
been  by  conquest,  had  the  bounds  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  been  thus  rendered  ever  conterminous 
wi'h  the  limits  of  a  people  or  an  empire,  t'on, 
indeed,  the  subject  of  church  expansion  would 
possess  a  Imgiiiiiity  and  coherency  concerning 
which  exact  statcineut  would  be  possible.  The 
historical  geograjjhy  of  the  Christian  church 
would  then  partake  of  some  of  the  precision  of 
IHilitical  division.  But  the  non-political  element 
in  the  Christian  cultus  dcprivi-s  us,  in  the  study 
of  the  subject,  of  this  invaluable  aid.  At  a  later 
time,  when  the  conquests  of  the  soul  were 
backed  by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  when 
the  new  faith,  as  often  happened,  passed  to  the 
peo[jie  Irom  the  sovereign,  a  measure  of  this  ex- 
O'jtness  is  perhaps  jossible. 

We  have  witnessol  an  indication  of  these  ten- 
dencies in  many  ca\'S,  as  ne  approached  the 
termination  of  the  period  covered  by  this  map. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  faith  precludes,  in  the 
main,  the  possil  lity  of  its  growth  being  meas- 
ured by  the  rules  which  govern  ordinary  politi- 
cal expansion. 

This  being  then  a  subject  on  which  definite- 
ness  is  well  nigh  impossible,  it  has  been  treated 
by  a  method  correspondingly  elastic.  A  work- 
ing basis  fo*"  the  study  of  the  subject  is,  how- 
ever, afforded  by  this  system.  This  basis  se- 
cured, tie  student  may  then  systematically 
pursue  h's  theme. 
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These  works  may  be  supplemcnteil  by  a  vast' 
cumber  of  books  treating  of  special  pliases  of 
church  liistory,  tliough  the  number  in  English 
dealing  specifically  with  geographical  expansion 
is  very  small. 

The  most  recent,  dealing  with  the  ante-Nicene 
period,  is  Ramsey's  "Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire  before  A.  D.  170,"  to  which  the  same 
author's  "Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor" 
forms  a  most  indispensible  prelude. 

Entering  the  mediaival  period,  the  best  gen- 
eral guides  are  the  little  books  of  O.  F.  Mac- 
lear,  entitled  respectively  the  conversion  of  the 
Celts,  English,  Continental  Teutons,  Northmen 
and  Slavs.  These  works  may  be  supplemented 
by  Thomas  Smith's  "Medi'vval  Missions,"  .and 
for  specitd.  subjects  by  G.  T.  Stokes'  "Ireland 
and  the  Celtic  Church,"  W.  F.  Skene's  "Celtic 
Scotland"  (vol.  II),  and  8.  Baring  Gould's  "The 
Church  in  Germany." 

The  texts  of  the  Councils  as  contained  in  Har- 
duin,  Labbe,  and  ]\Iansi  are  indispensible  orig- 
inal aids  in  the  study  of  church  geography. 

Of  German  Works.  J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch's  "Atlas 
Sacer," and  the  same  author's  "Church  Geogra- 

Ehy  and  Statistics,"  translat'^d  by  John  Leitch, 
ave  long  remained  the  standard  guides  for  a 
study  of  tlie  Uistorical  geography  of  the  cliurch. 


The  Atlas  Sacer,  containing  five  largo  plates,  is 
the  only  pure  atlas  guide  to  the  subject.  The 
"  Church  Geogmphy  and  Statistics,"  being  an  ec- 
clesiastical work,  dwells  with  great  fulness  on  tlie 
internal  facts  of  church  geography,  but  the  out- 
ward expansion,  barring  the  early  growth  of  the 
church,  IS  not  so  concisely  treated.  For  the  his- 
tory of  mediieval  missions  the  reader  will  be  better 
served  elsewhere.  To  the  reader  u.sing  German, 
C.  G.  Blumiiardt's  "Die  Missionsgeschichte  der 
Kirche  Christi"  (3  vols.,  1828-lt',y7),  and  a  later 
work,  "  llandbuch  der  Missionsgeschichte  und 
Missionsgeographie "  (3  vols.,  1863),  may  be 
noted. 

For  modern  missions  there  is  a  very  full  litera- 
ture. Comprehensive  works  on  this  subject  are 
Grundemann's  "Allgemeine  Missions  Atlas," 
Burkhardt  and  Grundemann's  "Les  Missions 
Evangeliques "  (4  vols.),  and  in  English  the  "  En- 
cyclopedia of  Missions."  Several  articles  in  the 
"Encyclopa'dia  of  Missions "  should  not  escape 
notice.  Among  them  are  "Mediivvnl  Missions," 
and  the  "Historical  Geography  of  Missions,"  the 
latter  by  Dr  Henry  W.  Hulbert.     The  writer  is 

flud  at  this  point  to  return  his  thanks  to  Dr. 
lulbert  for  the  valued  aid  extended  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  ante-Nicene  period. — 
A.  C.  ReUey. 
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The  Following  Notes  and  Cokiiectionb  to  Matter  Relating  to  American  Ahokioines 
(pp.  76-108)  HAVE  been  kindlt  made  by  JIajor  J.  W,  Powell  and 
Mr.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  op  the  Bureau  op  Ethnology. 


Adai.— This  tribe,  formerly  classed  as  a  dis- 
tinct family  —  the  Adaizan  —  is  uow  regarded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  as  but  a  part  of  the 
Caddoan  or  Pawnee. 

Apache  Group. — Indians  of  different  families 
are  liere  mentioned  together:  (A)  the  t'o- 
mauches,  etc.,  of  the  Siioshonean  Family;  (B) 
the  Apaches  (including  the  Chiricaguia,  or  Chiri 
cahua,  Coyoteros,  etc.,  '  .  excluding  the  Tejuas 
who  are  Tafioan)  of  the  Athapascan  Family,  the 
Navajos  of  the  same  family ;  and  (C)  the  Yuman 
Family,  including  the  Cosninos,  who  are  not 
Apache  (Athapascan  stock). 

Athapascan  Family. — Not  an  exact  synonym 
of  " Chippcwyans,  Tinnch  and  Sarcees."  The 
whole  family  is  sometimes  known  as  Tinneh, 
though  that  apjiellation  is  more  frequently  lim- 
ited to  part  of  the  Northern  group,  tiie  Cliippe- 
wyans.  The  Sarcees  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
Beaver  tribe,  which  latter  form  part  of  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  Northern  group  of  the 
Athapascan  Family.  The  Sarcees  are  now  with 
the  Blackfeet. 

Atsinas  (Caddoes). — The  Atsinas  are  not  a 
Caddoan  people,  but  they  are  Algonqulan,  as  are 
the  Blackfeet  (Sik-sik-a).  The  Atsinas  are  the 
"Fall  Indians,"  "Minnetarees  of  the  Plains,"  or 
"Qros  Ventres  of  the  Plains,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  Hidatsa,  who  are  sometimes  called  the 
"Minnetarees  of  the  Missouri,"  "Gros  Ventres 
of  the  Missouri." 

Blackfeet  or  Siksikas. — The  Sarcce  are  a 
Tinneh  or  Athapascan  tribe,  but  they  are  not  the 
Tinneh  (see  above).  The  "Atslna"  are  not  a 
Caddo  tribe  (see  above). 

Cherokees. —  These  people  are  now  included 
in  the  Iroquoian  Family.  See  Powell,  in  Seventh 
Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of  Etlinolofjy,  p.  79. 

Flatheads  (Salishan  Family),— The  "Chera- 
kis,"  though  included  among  tiie  Flatheads  by 
Force,  are  of  the  Iroquoian  Family.  The  "Chi- 
cachas"  or  Chickasaws,  are  not  Salishan,  but 
Muskhogean.  See  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  liept. , 
Bureau  of  Ethiwlogy,  p.  95.  The  Totiris  of  Force, 
are  the  Tutelos,  a  tribe  of  the  Siouan  Family.  See 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Eept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, p.  116.  The  Cathlamahs,  Killmucks  (i.  e., 
Tillamooks),  Clatsops,  Chinooks  and  Cliilts  are  of 
the  Chinookan  Family.  See  Powell,  Seventh 
Annual  liept..  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  65,  66. 

Gros  Ventres  (Minnetaree  ;  Hidatsa). — There 
are  two  distinct  tribes  which  are  often  con- 
founded, both  being  known  as  the  Gros  Ventres 
or  Minnetarees.  1.  The  Atsina  or  Fall  Indians, 
an  Algonquiau  tribe,  the  "Gros  Ventres  of  the 
Plains,"  or  the  "Minnetarees  of  the  Plains."  2. 
The  Hidatsa,  a  Siouan  tribe,  the  "Gros  Ventres 
of  the  Missouri,"  or  the  "Minnetarees  of  the 
Missouri."  The  former,  the  Atsina,  have  been 
wrongly  styled  "Caddoes"  on  p.  81. 


Hidatsa,  or  Minnetaree,  or  Gros  Ventres. — 

Often  confounded  with  tlie  Atsina,  who  belong 
to  the  Algonquian  Family,  tlm  Hidatsa  being  a 
tribe  of  the  Siouan  Family.  The  Hidatsa  liave 
been  called  Gros  Ventres,  "Big  Paunclies,"  but 
this  nickname  could  have  no  reference  to  any 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  Hidatsa.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  a  quarrel  between  some 
Indians  over  the  big  pauncli  of  a  buffalo,  result- 
ing in  tiie  separation  of  the  people  into  the  present 
tribes  of  Hidatsas  and  Absarokas  or  Crows,  the 
latter  of  whom  now  call  tiie  Hidatsa,  "Ki-kha- 
tsa,"  from  kikha,  a  paunch. 

Hupas.  —  They  belong  to  the  Athapascan 
Family :  the  reference  to  the  Modocs  is  mislead- 
ing. 

Iroquois  Tribes  of  the  South. — "The  Meher- 
riiis  or  Tuteloes." — Tliese  were  not  identical, 
the  Tutelos  being  a  Siouan  tribe,  the  Meherrins 
being  now  identified  with  the  Susquehannocks. 

Kenai  or  Blood  Indians. —  The  Kenai  are  an 
Athapascan  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
Cook's  Inlet  and  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Southern 
Alaska;  while  the  Blood  Indians  are  a  division 
of  tlie  Blackfeet  (Siksika),  an  Algoncjuian  tribe, 
in  Montana. 

Kusan  Family. — The  villages  of  this  family 
were  on  Coos  Uiver  and  Bay,  and  on  both  sides 
of  Coquille  River,  near  the  mouth.  See  Powell, 
Seventh  Annual  liept.,  Bureauof  Ethrwlor/y,  p.  89. 

Also  in:  J.  Owen  Dorsej',  I'he  Qentile  Sys- 
tem of  the  Siletz  Tribes,  in  Jour.  Amer.  Fulk-Lore, 
July— Sept.,  1890,;;.  231. 

Minnetarees.  See  above,  Atsina  and  Hi- 
datsa. 

Modocs  (Klamaths)  and  their  California  and 
Oregon  neighbors. — Tlie  Klamaths  and  Modocs 
are  of  the  Lutuamian  Family ;  the  Shastas  of  the 
Sastcan ;  the  Pit  River  Indians  of  the  Palaihni- 
han ;  the  Eurocs  of  the  Weitspekan ;  the  Cahrocs 
of  the  Quoratcan;  the  Iloopahs,  Tolewas,  and 
the  lower  Rogue  River  Indians  of  the  Athapas- 
can; the  upper  Rogue  River  Indians  of  the  Ta- 
kilmaii. 

Muskhogean  Family. —  The  Biloxi  tribe  is 
not  Aluskhogean  but  Siouan.  See  Dorsey  (James 
Owen),  "  The  Biloxi  Indians  of  Louisiana,"  im- 
printed from  V.  42,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci., 
Madison  meeting,  1893. 

Natchitoches. — A  tribe  of  the  Caddoan  Family. 
— Dorsey  (J.  Owen),  MS,  in  tlie  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, 1882. 

Also  in  :  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  liept. ,  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  p.  61. 

Pueblos. — "That  Zuni  was  Cibola  it  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  prove  anv  further." — A.  F. 
Bandelier,  Journal  of  Am.  Eth.  aiid  Arch.,  v.  3, 
J).  19,  1892. 

Rogue  River  Indians. — This  includes  tribes 
of  various  families:  the  upper  Rogue  River  In- 
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dinns  hcin/^  the  Takclma,  who  arc  assigned  to  a 
speriiil  family,  tiic  Tukilniun;  and  the  lower 
Kogiie  Uiver  Indians,  who  arc  Athapascan  tribes. 
See  DorscMT  (J.  Owen),  "  The  Gentile  Syittemof 
the  Sitetz  TrilieK,"  in  Jour.  Anier.  thlk-Lore,  July 
—typt.,  181K),  »;).  228,  233-2;J0. 

Santeet. — Two  divisions  of  tlie  Siouan  Family 
arc  Itnown  by  tliis  name:  1.  The  I  sau-ya-ti  or 
Dwellers  on  Knife  Lake,  Minnesota,  Identical 
with  the  Mdewakantonwan  Dakota.  These  fig- 
ured in  the  Minnesota  outbreak  of  1862.  Tlie 
survivors  are  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  on 
what  was  once  the  Santee  reservation,  and  near 
Flandrcau,  South  Dakota.  2.  The  Santees  of 
South  Carolina  were  part  of  the  Catawba  con- 
federacy. The  Santee  river  is  named  after 
them. 

Sarcee. — Tliese  arc  not  all  of  the  Tinneh,  nor 
are  tiiey  really  Blackfect,  though  living  with 
them.  The  Sarcees  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Beaver 
Indians,  a  tribe  of  one  of  tlie  divisions  of  tlie 
Northern  group  of  the  Athapascan  Family. 

Siouan  ramily. —  All  the  tribes  of  this  family 
do  not  speak  the  Sioux  language,  as  is  wrongly 
stated  on  p.  103.  Those  who  speak  the  "  Sioux  " 
language  are  the  Dakota  proper,  nicknamed 
Sioux,  and  the  Assiniboin.  There  are,  or  have 
been,  nine  other  groups  of  Indians  in  this  family : 
to  the  Cegiha  or  Dhcgiha  group  belong  the  Oma- 
has,  Ponkas,  Osagcs,  Kansas  or  Kaws,  and  Kwa- 
pas  or  Quapa  vs;  to  the  Tchiwere  group  belong 
the  lowas,  Otos,  and  Missouris;  the  Winnebago 
or  Ilochangara  constitute  another  group;  the 
fifth  group  consists  of  the  survivors  of  the  Man- 
dan  nation ;  to  the  sixtli  group  belong  the  Ilidatsa 
and  tlie  Absarokas  or  Crows;  the  Tutelos,  Ke- 
yauwces,  Aconeechis,  etc., constituted  i  lie  seventh 
group;  the  tribes  of  the  Catawba  confederacy, 
the  eighth;  the  Biloxis,  the  ninth;  and  certain 
Virginia  tribes  the  tenth  group.  The  Winne- 
bagos  call  themselves  Ilochangara,  or  First  Speech 
(not  ' '  Trout  Nation  "),  they  are  not  called  Horoje 


("fish-eaters")  by  the  Omahas,  but  Ilu-tan-ga, 
Big  Voices,  a  mistranslation  of  Ilochangara. 
The  Dakotas  proper  sometimes  speak  of  tiiem- 
seives  as  the  "O-cheti  shako-win,"  or  the 
Seven  Council-fires.  Their  Algon(iuian  foes  called 
them  Nadowc-ssi-wak,  the  Snake-like  ones,  from 
nadowe,  a  snake;  this  was  corrupted  by  the 
Canadian  Frencli  to  Nadouessioux,  of  which  the 
la.  t  syllable  is  Sioux.  Tlio  seven  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  Dakota  arc  as  follow :  Mdewakan- 
tonwan,  Wakhpekute,  Sisitonwan  or  Sisseton, 
Waklipetonwan  or  Warpoton,  Ihanktonwau  or 
Yankton,  Ihanktonwanna  or  Yanktonnai,  and 
Titonwan  or  Teton. 

The  Sheyennes  or  Clieyennes,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Sioux  by  Gallatin  and  Carver, 
are  an  Algonquian  people.  Gallatin  styles  the 
"Mandanes"  a  Minnetarco  tribe;  but  as  has  ^ust 
been  stated,  the  survivors  of  the  Mandan  nation, 
a  people  that  formerly  inliabited  many  villages 
(according  to  Dr.  Wasliington  Matthews  and 
otliers)  belong  to  a  distinct  group  of  the  Siouan 
Family,  and  the  Ilidatsa  (including  the  Amakhami 
or  "  Annahawas"  of  Gallatin)  and  the  Absaroka, 
Upsaroka  or  Crows  constitute  the  sixth  group  of 
that  family.  The  "Quappas  or  Arkansas'  of 
Gallatin  are  the  Kwapas  or  Quapaws  of  recent 
times.  Tlie  Osages  call  themselves,  not  ' '  Wau- 
saslie,"  but  Wa-sha-she. 

Takilman  Family. — "The  Takilma  formerly 
dwelt  in  villages  alon^  upper  Kogue  Kiver, 
Oregon,  all  the  latter,  with  one  exception,  being 
on  the  south  side,  from  Illinois  River  on  the 
southwest,  to  Deep  Itock,  which  was  nearer  the 
head  of  the  stream.  They  are  now  included 
among  the  'Rogue  River  Indians,'  and  they 
reside  on  tlie  Siletz  Reservation,  TillamooK 
County,  Oregon,  where  Dorsey  found  them  in 
1884." — Powell,  Seventh  Annunl  Kept.,  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  p.  121. — They  cjill  themselves,  Ta-kel- 
ma. — Dorsey. — Dorsey  had  their  chief  make  a 
map  showing  the  locations  of  all  their  villages. 
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